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Dogma,  Dogmatics:  G.  R.  Montgomery,  The  Un- 
explored Self;  an  Introductory  to  Christian 
Doctrine  for  Teachers  and  Students,  New 
York,  1910. 

Egypt:  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  Chicago,  1910. 
P.   Virey,  La  Religion  de  VAndenne  Egypte, 
Paris.  1910. 

Egyptian  Exploration  Fund:  Thirtieth  Memoir. 
The  XI.  Dynasty  Temple  at  Deir-d  Bahiri, 
Part  2  by  E.  Naville,  Ix)ndon,  1910. 

England,  Church  of:  C.  S.  Carter,  The  English 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London  and 
New  York,  1910. 
F.  W.  Cornish,  The  English  Church  in  the  19th 

CenturUf  2  parts,  London,  1910. 
F.  A.  Hibbert,  The  Dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
teries, as  Illustrated  by  the  Suppression  of 
the  Religious  Houses  of  Staffordshire,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 
E.  Stock,  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Epiklesis:  P.  M.  Chaine,  La  Consecration  et  Vdpi- 
dkse  dans  le  missal  Miopien,  Rome,  1910. 

Episcopate:  R.  E.  Thompson,  The  Historic  Epis- 
copate, Philadelphia,  1910. 

Erasmus:  A.  Meyer,  £tude  critique  svr  les  rela- 
tions d'Erasme  et  de  Luther,  Paris,  1909. 

Eschatology:  See  above,  Biblical  Theology. 

Ethics:  T.  C.  Hall,  History  of  Ethics  within  Or- 
ganized Christianity,  New  York,  1910. 

EuDES.  J.:  M.  Russell,  The  TAfe  of  Blessed  John 
EudeSj  London,  1910. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah:  G.   Klamath,   Ezras  Leben 
und  Wirken,  Vienna,  1908. 
J.     Heis,     Geschichtliche    und    literdrkritische 
Fragen  in  Esra  i-6,  Mttnster,  1909. 
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France:  R.  P.  Lecanuet,  V^glue  dt  France  sou^ 

la  troisUme  republimte.     PonHficai  ds  Lion 

XllL  {1878-WO^),  Paria,  1910, 
Gaulec:  A.    Redchf    Das  GaliUia  hei  JerusaUm, 

Eine  bihlUche  Siudie,  Leipsic,  1910. 
Gauulo:  E.  WoMwiU,  Galilei  und  sHn  Kampf  fur 

die  copemicAxnische  Lehre,  Hamburg,  1909. 
Gxo»ncisu:  W.   SchultZj   Dokumente  der  GtioHsj 

Jena,  1910, 
J.  A.  Hall,  The  Nature  of  God,  Philadelphia, 

1910. 

F.  C.  Burkitt.  The  Earliest  Sources  for  the 
►  lA/e  of  Jejtus,  Boston,  1910. 
P.  K.  Feigel,  Der  Emachluss  des  Weissagungs- 

beweisea  und  atiderer  Mothe  auf  die  Leidens- 

geschichte,     Ein  Beitrag  mar  MimngeHenkritik^ 

Ttibingen,  1910. 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Growth  of  the  Gospels  as 

shown  by  Scriptural  Criticism,  Londo^j  1910. 
GuKKEL,  H.:  Genesis,  3d  ed.,  GMtingen,  1910. 
Haoik&ACH)     K.    R.:    Ihr  Brief wechsel    aus    den 

Johrm  184tb%s  1851,  Basel,  1910. 
Haul.^  T.  C:  See  above,  Ethicb. 
Hani^ikoton,  J.:  C.  D,  Michael,  James  Hanning- 

ton,  Bishop  and  A/aWyr;  London,  1910. 
Harmonieb:  A.    R.    Whitham,    The   Life  of  Our 

Blessed  Lord,     From  the  Revised  Version  of 

the    Four    Gospels.     The    Bible    Text    only. 

London.  1910. 
Hebrews:  F.  Dibelius,  Der  Verfasser  des  ffehr&er- 

briefes,     Eine    Untersuchung  ssur   GeschicMe 

des  Vrchristenturm,  Strasburg,  1910. 
Hcllekish:  P.  Hauser,  Les  Qrecs  st  Us  somites  dans 

I'hisloire  de  V humanity,  Paris,  1910. 
HEiXENmnc  Greek:  G.  MilliKan,  Selections  from 

tJie  Greek  Papyrij  ed.  with  TransL  and  Notes^ 

London,   1910. 
Hkxatsuch:  See  above,  Gunkeu 

G.  Hoberg,  Die  Genesis  naeh  dem  Ltteralsinn 

erkldrf,  Freiburg,  1908. 
Leviticus  and  Numbers.     Introduction;  in  the 

Century  Bible ,  ed.  A,  R.  8.  Kennedy,  Lon» 

don,  1910. 
HiTTtTEs:  J.  Gantang,   The  Land  of  the  HiUites; 

an  Account  of  the  recent  Explorations  and 

Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor;  Introduction  by 

A,  H,  Sayce,  New  York,  1910. 
HoLLAXD,  H-  8.;  Fibres  of  Faith,  London,  1910. 
Holt  Spirit:  R.  A.  Torrey,  The  Person  and  Work 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1910. 
Hubs,  J.:  E.  J.  Kitts,  Pope  John  the  Tuyeniy'third, 

and  Master  John  Hus  of  Bohemia ^  London, 

1910. 
Htmnoloot:  J.    Duncan,    Pomdar    Hymns ^    their 

Authors  and  Teoching,  London,  1910. 
Ideahsh:  E.    W.   Lyman,    Theology   and  Hutmni 

Pn^lems;  a  comparative   Study    of  absolute 

Idealism  and  Pragmatism  as  interpreters  of 

Religion,  New  York,  1910. 
Iuhobtality:  S,  H.  Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope. 

Present  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Immor- 
tality, London,  1910. 
J.  Paterson  Sm>'i.h,  The  Gospel  of  the  HereafteTt 

New  York  and  Chicago,  1910. 
I?n>iAN9   OF   North   America:  David   Zeisberaer'a 

History  of  Northern  American  Indians;  ed.  A. 

B.  Hulbert  and  W.  N.  Schwarze,  Columbus, 
1910. 

Lvspibatxon:  W.  J.  ColvlUe^  AncierU  Mysteries  arid 
Modem  Revdatums^  New  York,  1910. 

INGRAM,  A,  F.  W.;  The  Musteries  of  God,  London, 
1910. 


Isaiah:  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  Studies  in  the  Book  of 

haiahf  London,  1910. 
G.  C.  Morgan,  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiahf  2  voli., 

London,  1910. 
Israel,  Hibtort  of:  A.  Bertholet,  Das  Ends  des 

fiidiscken  Staatswesejis,  Tilbingen,  1910. 
I.  Blum,  Tfie  Jews  of  Baltimore;    an  historical 

Summary  of  their   Progress  and   Stattts   as 

Citizens  of  Baltimore  from  early  Days  to  the 

Year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,   Baltimore, 

1910. 
L.  Lucas,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  im  vierten 

Jahrhunderts,   Berlin,    1910. 
S.  Oppenheim,  The  Early  History  of  the  JeuiS 

in  New  York,  1654-1664,  New  York,  1910. 
Jainism:  Manak  Chand  Jaini,   Life  of  Mahavira, 

London,  1910. 
Jefferson,    C.    E.:  The   Building  of  the   Churchy 

New  York,  1910. 
Jerome  :  The  First  Part  of  (he  Episths,  ed.  I.  Hilbei^, 

in  CSEL,  vol  liv.,  Vienna,  1910. 
Jerusalem,  Anolican-Gerhan  Bishopric 

to  the  bibliography:  The  Jerusalem 

ric:  Documents,    mith    Translations 


thereto^    published   by    Command  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  o/ 


1833. 


of  Prussia, 


in:  Add 
Bishop- 
relating 
H,    M. 

London, 


Jesus  Christ:  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Work  of  Christ, 

London,  1910. 
F.  X,  St4?innieyer,  Die  Geschichte  der  Geburt  und 

Kindheit    ChrisH    und    ihr    Verh&ltnis    eur 

babylonischen  Myths,  Mtinster,  1910. 
J.    Weisa,    Jesus    von  Nazareth  My  thus    oder 

Geackichtef    Tlibingen,  1910. 
John    the    Apostle:  G.    S.    Barrett,    The    First 

Epistle  General  of  St,  John,     A  Devotional 

Commentary,  London,  1910. 
Westminster     New     Testament,     The     ReveUi- 

lion  and  the  Johannifie  Epistles,     Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Rev.  A,  Ramsay,  London, 

1910. 
M.  Seisenberger,  Erkldrung  des  Johannesevan- 

getiums,  R^ensburg,  1910. 
John  of  Ephesus:  Extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical 

History,  ed,  with  grammatical,  historicnl  and 

geographiced    Notes   by   J,    P,    Margoliouth, 

Leyden,  1910. 
John  XXIIL:  See  Huss,  John,  above. 
Kemfis,  Thomas  a:  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Orig* 

inol  of  the  Four  Books  known  as  De  Imita- 

tione  Christi,  Given  to  the  World  A.D.  IW 

by   Thomas  d  Kem^pis,     Comp,  by  R,  StorTf 

London,  1910. 
Kierkegaard,  S.    A.:  R.  Hoffmann,   Kierkegaard 

und  die  religiose  Gewisaheit,  G^ttingen,  1910. 
Locke,  J.:  E.  Crous,  Die  rdigions-philosophischen 

Lehren    Locke s    und    ihre    Stellung   zu   dem 

Deismus  seiner  Zcit,  Halle,  1910. 
LoiSY,  A.  F,:  The  Religion  of  Israel,  London,  1910. 
Loisy,  M.:  M,   Lepin,   Les  Theories  de  ,\f,  Loisy, 

Paris,  1908. 
McFaoten,  J.  E.r  The  Way  of  Prayer,  Boston,  1910. 
McGiffert,   A.   C:  History  of  ChristiaJi   Thought 

from  the  Reformation  to  Kant,  London,  1910. 
Manicheans:  Chuctstuanil.  das  Biissgebet  der  Mani- 

chder,  ed.  with  German  Transl  W.  Radloff, 

Leipsic,  1910. 
Mathews,  8. :  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times 

in  PalesUne,  176  B,€.-70  AM.,  2d  ed.,  New 

York,  1910. 
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Methodists:  A.  L^ger,  VAngUUrre  rdigeiue  et  lea 
origines  du  mithodUme  au  xviii,  aUde.  La 
Jeunease  de  Wealey,  Paris,  1010. 

W.  Plait,  Methodism  and  the  Republic;  a  View 
of  the  Home  Field,  present  ConditUme,  Needs, 
and  Possibilities,  Philadelphia,  1010. 

W.  J.  Townsend,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  G. 
Eayres,  A  New  History  of  Methodism,  2  vols., 
London,  1000. 
MmA.CLEs:  J.    Wendland,    Der    Wunderglaube   im 

Christentum,  GOttingen,  1010. 
Missions:  W.  H.  J.  Gairdner,  Edinburgh,  1910,  An 
Accoimt  and  Interpretation  of  the  World  Mis- 
sumary  Conference,  London,  1010. 

H.  C.  Lees,  St.  Paid  and  his  Converts,  a  Series 
of  Studies  in  Typical  New  Testament  Mis- 
sion, London,  1010. 

J.  J.  MacDonald,  The  Redeemer's  Reign,  For- 
eign Missions  and  the  Second  Advent,  ed. 
G.  Smith,  London,  1010. 

Winifred  Heston,  A  Blue  Stocking  in  India, 
London,  1010  (on  medical  missionary  work). 

W.  E.  Strong,  The  Story  of  the  American  Board; 
an  Account  of  the  first  hundred  Years  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  Boston,  1010. 
Modernism:  R.  de  Bary,  Franciscan  Days  of 
VigU:  a  Narrative  of  personal  Views  and 
Developments,  New  York,  1010. 

D.   Mercier   (Cardinal),   Modernism,   London, 
1010. 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism:  C.    Field,    Mystics 
and  SairUs  of  Islam,  London,  1010. 

M.  T.  Houtsma  and  A.  Schaade,  EnzykhpOdie 
des  Islam,  Leyden  and  Loipsic,  1010. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Islam^  part  v.,  London, 
1010. 

Zeitschrift   fUr    Geschichte    und    KuUur    des 
islamischen  Orients,  ed.  C.  H.  Becker,  be- 
gun in  Strasburg,  1010. 
Morgan,  G.  C:  The  Study  and  Teaching  of  the 

English  Bible,  London,  1010. 
Mormons:  S.  W.  Traum,  Mormonism  against  it- 
self, Cincinnati,  1010. 
MouLTON,  W.  F.  and  WTiitley,  W.  T.:  Studies  in 
Modem  Christendom — A  Series  of  Lectures 
Delivered  in  Connexion  with  the  Liverpool 
Board  of  Biblical  Studies,  Lent  term,  1909, 
London,  1010. 
Mysticism:  E.  Lehmann,   Mysticism  in  Heathen- 
dom and  Christendom,  London,  1010. 

The  Call  of  Self-knowledge:  seven  early  Enqlish 
mystical  Treatises  printed  by  H.  Pepwdl  in 
1621 ;  ed.  with  an  Introd.  and  Notes  by  E,  O, 
Gardner,  New  York,  1010. 

A.  Ponlain,  Die  FnUe  der  Onaden.  Ein  Hand- 
buch  der  Mystik,  2  parts,  Freiburg,  1010. 


MrrHOLOGT:  P.  Ehrenrach,  Die  aUgemeine  Myth- 
ologie  und  ihre  ethnologischen  Orundlagen, 
Leipsio,  1010. 
J.  E.  Hanauer,  F6lk4ore  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jewish,  ed.  M.  Pick- 
thaU,  London,  1010. 

Nayillb,  E.:  See  Eotftian  Exploration  Fund. 

Neoplatonism:  K.  S.  Guthrie,  The  Philosophy  of 
Plotinus;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Phuosophy 
(bound  with  this:  Selections  from  Plotinus' 
Enneads),  Philadelphia,  1010. 

Nestorians:  Histoire  Nestortenne  (Chronique  de 
Siert),  Part  I.  Texte  Arabe,  ed,  Addai 
Scher,  traduUparP.  Dib,  Paris,  1010. 

Nestorius:  L.  Fendt,  Die  Christologie  des  Nesto- 
rius,  Kempten,  1010. 

New  Thouqht:  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  New  Thought 
Common  Sense  and  What  Life  Means  to  Me, 
London,  1010. 

Nicholas  I.:  A.  Greinacher,  Die  Anschauungen  des 
Papstes  Nik<daus  I.  uber  das  VerhOltnis  von 
Stoat  und  Kirche,  Berlin,  1000. 

Nietzsche,    F.:  H.    Belart,    Friedrich   Nietzsches 
Ld>en,  Berlin,  1010. 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  The  Quintessence  of  Nietzsche, 

New  York,  1010. 
A.  M.  Ludovici,  Nietzsche:  his  Life  and  Works, 
London,  1010. 

Papyrus  and  Papyri:  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Light 
from  the  Ancient  East:  the  New  Testament 
and  the  new  and  recently  discovered  Manu- 
scripts of  the  GrcBCO-Roman  World,  New 
York,  1010. 

Passover:  C.  Howard,  The  Passover:  an  Interpre- 
tation, New  York,  1010. 

Pastoral  Theology:  C.  Durand  Fallot,  La  Cure 
d^dme  modeme  et  ses  bases  religieuses  et  scien- 
tifiques,  Paris,  1010. 

Paton,  L.  B.:  See  above,  Biblical  Theology. 

Paul  the  Apostle:  H.  Lietnnann,  Die  Briefe  des 
Apostels  Paulus,    I.,  Die  vier  HaupAriefe, 
Tubingen,  1010. 
J.  StracEan,  The  Captivity  and  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, New  York  and  Chicago,  1010. 
A.  L.  Williams,  Episde  to  the  Oalatians,  Lon- 
don, 1010. 
H.  L.  Yorke,  The  Law  of  the  Spirit.    Studies 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  London,  1010. 

Philo:  L.  Conn,  Die  Werke  Philos  von  Alexandria 
in  deutscher  Uebersetzung,  Breslau,  1000. 

Polity:  A.  J.  McLean,  The  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
London,  1010. 

Pragmatism:  See  above,  Idealism. 

Pseudepigrapha:   W.  N.  Steams,  ed..  Fragments 
from  Ofceco-Jewish  Writers,  Chicago,   1008. 
E.  Fisserant,  Ascension  disaie,  Paris,  1000. 
L.  Gry,  Les  Paraboles  d'Hinoch  et  leur  Messianr 
isme,  Paris,  1010. 

Resch:  See  above,  (Galilee. 
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Choibt,  J.  E.:  Became  professor  of  church  history 

in  the  University  of  Geneva,  1010. 
DowDEN,  J. :  d.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  30,  1010. 
Eddy,  M.  B.  G.:  d.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  3, 1010. 
Faulhaber,  M.:  Made  bishop  of  Speyer,  1010. 
Flint,  R.:  d.  at  Edinbuigh  Nov.  25,  1010. 
Friedberg,  E.:  d.  at  Leipsic  Sept.  7,  1010. 
Giesebbecht^  F.:  d.  at  Stettin  Aug.  21,  1910. 


HoENNicKE,  G.:  Became  extraordinary  professor 
of  the  New  Testament  at  Breslau,  1910. 

HoYT,  W.:  d.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1910. 

Ince,  W.:  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  13,  1010. 

JuNCKER,  A. :  Became  professor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Konigsbei^,  1010. 

Maclaoan,  W.  D.:  d.  at  London  Sept.  19,  1910. 
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26,  col.  2:  Insert  "  Acre.   See  Phenicia, 


Vol.  i.y  p.  413,  col.  1:   Insert  "  Bacchus:  Martsrr 

of  the  fourth  century.     See  Serqius  and 

Bacchus." 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  col.  1:  Insert  "  Beirut.    See  Phe- 

NICIA,  I.,  §  6." 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  256,  col.  2,  line  21:  Read  "  Beach  "  for 

"R«ich." 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  68,  col.  2,  line  19:   Read  "  Paine  "  for 


u.,  p 
"Pi 


'ayne. 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  279,  col.  1:  Insert  "  Coudrin,  Pierre 
Marie    Joseph.     See   Picpus,   Congreqa- 

TION  OP." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  46,  col.  2,  line  11  from  bottom:   Read 

"  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  "  for  "  Polycarp  of 

Smyrna"  (important). 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  192,  col.  2,  line  20:  Read  "  ideals  "  for 

"  idols." 
Vol.  v.,  p.  136,  col.  2,  line  28:  Read  "  prologue  "  for 

"epilogue." 
Vol.  v.,  p.  186,  col.  2,  line  10  from  bottom:   Read 

"  next  "  for  "  text." 
Vol.  v.,  p.  235,  col.  2,  line  14  from  bottom:   Read 

bad.  for  "  Ixvii.",  and  line  13  from  bottom, 

lead  "  hodi.,"  for  "  IxviL" 


Vol.  v.,  p.  322,  col.  2,  Ime  23:  Read  "  Hansen  "  for 
"Hausen." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  336,  col.  2:  Insert "  Holtoake,  George 
James.    See  Secularism." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  412,  col.  2,  Une  11:  Read  "  i."  for  "  xi." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  85,  col.  2,  line  17  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Thomson  "  for  "  Thomas." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  151,  col.  2,  line  21 :  Read  "  at  St.  Johns, 
was  erected  into  a  diocese  in  1847,  and  into 
an  archdiocese  and  metropolitan  see  in  1904." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  231,  col.  2,  line  9:   Omit  "  Canadian." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  272,  col.  2,  line  3:  Read  "  new  "  for 
"  later." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  300,  col.  2,  line  6  from  bottom:  R«ad 
"  Ricker  "  for  "  Rieker." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  358,  col.  1,  line  13  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Clerum  "  for  "  larum," 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  393,  col.  1,  line  3  from  bottom:  Read 
"  81  "  for  "  72  ";  bottom  Une,  read  "  Stu- 
art "  for  "  Stewart ";  col.  2,  line  2,  read 
"  1884  "  for  "  1881." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  426,  col.  2,  line  23  from  bottom:  Re- 
move "  the  distinguiE^ed  lexicographer." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  466,  col.  1,  lines  4-6:  Omit  all  after 
"  1879  sqq.)." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  489,  col.  2,  line  17  from  bottom:  Re- 
move t  from  signature. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviationfl  in  common  use  or  self-eTideDt  are  not  included  here.     For  addidoual  information  con- 
cemlng  the  works  listed,  see  voL  L,  pp.  vlii.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  artlclea  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


J  no  I  AUotrntine  deuUcKe  Bio(/rapfkiej,   Leipalo, 


1875  sqq..  vo».  63^  1907 


^  » .   adtremta,  '*  against ' 

American    JourruU    of   Philoloffi/f    BflJti- 
more.  1880  aqq. 
^  wm  American  Journal  of  Thedogy,   Chicago, 

^^^ 1887  sqq. 

Arthiv     far     kt^thtAiwchmM     KirchenrecKt, 
■  -  ■  1      Inosbruck,  1867^1.  Maim.  1872  i»qq, 

^  Arthiv    fiit    iMttrt^xa^    und    Kirchtrtu^- 
%th%ehU  tU9  MUtdaUtra,  FrmhuTS,  1885 
iqq. 
. . . .  AjnericaD 


A/P.. 


AKB, 


ALKa, 


Am. 


AUA. 


ANF. 


Abhandlunotn  dtr  MUnthena-  AkadsmU, 

Munich,  1763  aqq. 
Ant^Nieene    Fainm,    American    eclkion 
by  A.  CI«vidaod  Goxer  8  toIs.  and  m- 
dex,  Buffalo,  1S87;    vol.  ix.,  ed.  Allan 
MeoBiefl,  New  York.  1897 

Apoe.. Apoci^pha.  apocsrypW 

Ap0l., ..Apoloffia,  Apohffy 

Aiab...... Arabic 

Armm Aramato 

alt. artJt!lo 

Art.  Sohmal  .....  SchmaJkald  ArtielM 

Aj^n  I  Ada  aanciorum,  ed,  J«  BoQand  and  otberi, 

•**"''*-• J      Antwerp.  1(M3  MQ, 

'*^** I      J.  Mabillon,  9  vols,,  Parii,  1668-1 701 

Aamrr Assyrian 

A.  r. AUea  Teftammi,  "  Old  Testament  " 

Auo.  Cod.  .....  .AuCBbur^  Confesaion 

A.  V .  Autbonted  Verston  ^of  the  EnitliAb  Bible) 

I  J.  M.  Baldwin.  Dictionary  of  Phii&aophy 

aitd  PtychdoQU,  3  voia,  mi.  New  York, 

1001-06 

O.  Bardenhewer,  Qaachithte  der  altkirch- 

Uchen  lAtUratur,  2  vols,,  Freiburg.  1U02 

O.  Bardenhewcr.  Patrologie^  2d  ed.,  Frei- 

b\iTg,  IWl 
The  Dictionary  HiHorical  and  Critteat  of 
Mr.  PtitT  BayUi  2d  ed..  5  vols,,  Land  on, 
1734-38 
L  BeDainA«r»  Habr^itche  ArchiUdagia,  2d 

ed.,  Freiburg.  1907 
J.'    Binghitm.    Orioinem    KdtmtuHca,     10 
ToU,.  London,  1708-22;    new  ed.,  Ox- 
ford. 1855 
M.    Bouquet.    RtcufH    de»   ki»tarien«   dea 
OauUia  et  de  la   France,   continued   by 
various  baod».  23  vols..  Paris,  1738-76 
Archibald    Bower,    Ilistory    of  the    Pop€» 
...  to  1768,  fontinwtfby  S.  H.  Cox, 
3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1845-47 
Baptitt   Quarterly    Review,    Philadelphia, 
f8«7  iqq. 

WHO See  Jaff^ 

Ctant ■  -  Cantaelea,  Sons  of  Solomon 

cop caput,  "  chapter  *' 

r^nuw     A  *Mi»^»  (  ^  Ceillier.  Htttoirt  det  auteura  aacria  at 
l^«UJw    Autgura)     ^cMna>aHqmaa,    10  vol*,    in    17.    P^ria, 
Mcma  .......  j      ig58^69 

Ckrcn Chronioon^  "  Chronicle  " 

I  Chron. , . . .  I  Chroniclea 

II  Ghroa .XI  Chrooiclea 

Cormta  inaeripHonyim  GroBettrwrn^   fierlLa, 

1825  eqq. 
Corpua  inscripHonuyn  Latinarum,  Berlin, 
18fl3  sqq. 
ffwn  ,  Cormia  inacriptionum  SafnUiicarum^  Paru, 

cod. oodex 

eoJ.  Tfitaod ,  eodex  Thtodotianu* 

Col. . ....... .Epietle  to  the  ColoifliAOJ 

ecil.«  eob. eoltimn,  columns 

Conf, ConfaaaiofiM^  **  ConfeaaSooe  " 

T  Oof Fiwt  EpiatJe  to  the  CoriothianB 

IX  Cor. .Second  EpiAtle  to  the  Corinthians 

COT,  ....,, See  Schrader 

tT%e  Church   Quarttdif  Review,    London. 
1875  sqq. 


Baldwin, 
Dietumary. 

Bafd«obew«ir, 
(hadUchte 

Bardenhewer 
PatrUogie, 

Bayle. 


Boiaqnel^  JEeeueil 


Boww,  Pa/pea^ 

BQE 


cm. 


CQM., 


CB,. 


Creighton, 
Papacy . 


csco. 


CSSL. 

CSHB, 


Cormta    rvformaiorum,    bejpm    at    Hal|6^ 

1834,  vol.  lxxxix.«  Berlin  and  L«tpeic» 

leOSsoq. 
M.   Creigbton.   A    Hiatary  of  tha  Papacy 

from  the  Great  Sekiam  to  the  Sadt  of 

Rome,  new  ed.^  3  vols..  New  York  and 

London,  1897 
Corpua  acriptorum  Chrintianorum  orienta- 

Ititm,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,   I.  Guidi,  and 

others.  Paris  and  Leipeje,  1903  iqq. 
Corpua  acriptorum  ecdeaiofHoffntm  iLaH- 

norum^  Vienna,  1867  sqq. 
Corpua  acriptorum  historias  Byaantinmt  49 

voU.  Bonn.  1828-78 
€.  W.  CJurrier.  Hietory  of  RHi{fioua  Ordtra, 

New  York.  1806 


DB., 


DC  A. 


DCB. 


DCQ. 


Deut. 


Currier,  Retigioua 

Ordera. *,^w  <,,..^,  * 

D. ............. .  Deuteronocniat 

Dan.  .,.....,•...  Daniel 

J.    HastinjcB,    DicHonary  of  the  BibU,   4 
vols,   and   extra  vol..   £dinburEb   and 
New  York,  1898-1904 
W.  Smith  and  S.   Cbeetham,   Dictionary 
of  Chriatian  Antiquitiea,  2  vols.,  London. 
1876-80 
'W.   Smith  and   H.   Waoe,   Dictionary  of 
'      Chriatian   Biography,    4    vols.,    Boston, 
1877^7 
J.  Hastings.  J.  A.  Selbie.  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
A  Dictionary  of  Chritt  and  the  Goapela,  2 
vole.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1906- 
1906 
.  .   Deateronomy 

De  vir.  fli , . . Da  viria  Uluatrihua 

DGQ See  Wattenbach 

iL.  Stephen  and  S.  Lee.  Dictionary  t^f 
ftfoHonal  Biographu.  63  vols,  ana 
BupplemeDt  3  vols.,  London.  1885-1901 
S.  R.  Driver.  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Teaiamenl,  lOtb  ed..  New 
York,  1010 

E. Elohist 

i  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black.  Entydo- 

EB, -l      p<rdia    Biblica,    4    vols.,    London    and 

I      New  York    1899-1903 

EecL Scdeaia^  "  Church  ";    ecd^taaOeua,  **  eo- 

deBiaatical  ** 

Ecclei. Eoolesastet 

Encluj  ...... Ecclesiasticus 

ed .edition:  edidil,  **  edited  by  " 

Epb  .,....,..,..  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians 

Epi^  ...........  Bpiatola,  Epiaid<t^  **  Epistle,"  "  Epittlee  " 

Ersch  and  Gni-  (J.  S.  Enwh  aud  J.  G.  Gruber,  AUgemeina 
ber.     Encyfdo- 1      EncyHopadie    der    Wiaaenschaften    und 

padia. .  . C      KUnate,  Letpdc,  1818  »qq. 

E.  V Enfliih  vereioas  (of  the  Bible) 

Ex. Exodus 

Eaek Ewkiel 

fase .faeeietilua 

Fr .French 

i7.«ii.j.4»k    rn      )  J>    Friedrich,    Kirdumoetchichte   De%tiatX^ 
Frtednoh.  JtlJ . .  J      ^^^   ^  ^^^^    Bamberu,  1867-60 

Qal Epitrtle  to  the  Galatiann 

n.^ iff— •^-         IP.   B.  Gams,  Seriea    epiacoporum  ecdeaim 

^u«2!I^      i     CathdiGM,  Regensburg.  1873.  and   »up- 
•»»™'»'*^«    *  1      plement.  1886* 
n-*  ^^A   n.i^u  \  H.    Gee   and   W.    J.    Hardy,    Documenia 
Ijfle  and   Hardy,  J      iUuttroHve  of  Engliah  Church  HUiory, 
LomdoD,  1896 
Germao 

O'HUingiadte  OeUhrte  Anaeigen,  GattingeUt 
1824  sqq, 
ntK»w«M      TiM^im^  \  E.    Gibbon^    Hiatary   of  the    Dedine    and 
UlDDon,    Mif^ni  I      y^  ^j  ^  Roman  Empire,  ed.  J,   B. 

'^^ Bury.  7  vols..  London,  1896-1900 

Ok....... Qi«ek 

^C.  Gross.  The  Saurcea  and  Literature  of 
Bngliah  Hietory  ,  ,  ,  to  i486,  London. 
1900 

Hab Hahakkuk 

R-rl^.«  mnr!  I  A.  W.  Haddfttt  aod  W.  Stubbs,  CouneOa 
ul^XS^  r^^}  anrf  EcdeeiaaticdL  DocumenU  ftdaUng 
Btubbe,  CMifi-  ,  ^  ^^^  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vola., 
**** ^  {     Oxford,  1869-78 


Docufnenfs 
Germ 

aoA 


zvi 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Hm. 


Hac 

Hftrduin,  Cof»- 


Refen  to  patristio  works  on  herariM  or 
heretiot,  TertuUian's  De  |rrcMcrip<um«, 
the  Pro9  hain^eU  of  IreiuBua,  the 
Panarion  of  Epiphaniua,  etc. 


Hamack,  Dogma 


Hanek,  KD 


Hauek-Henog, 


Haanu 
J.  ~Bardu 


Heb. 

Hebr 

Hefele,C<mcai«v»-. 
gmdiicKU. .... 


Heimbuoher.Or- 
den  und  Konr 
gr^goHontn.  . . 

Helyot.  Ordrt9 
wtoniutiquM. . . 

HenderBon,  Doc' 


Hkt., 

Horn 

Hoe. 

Iw. 

Ital 

J 

JA 


J.    Uarduin,    Coneiliarum    eotUeUo  rtgia 

fmucima,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1716 
A.  Hamack,  Hiatory  of  Dogma  .  .  .  from 

0is  Sd  Oerman  oatHon,  7  Tola.,  Boston, 

1895-1900 
A.  Hamaok,  0€§AidUe  der  aUehritaUken 

LiUeratur  6u  Euaotriua,  2  Tola,   in  3, 

Leipnc  1893-1904 
A.     Hauck,     KirchengeaehidUo    DauU^ 

lands,  vol.   i.,   Leipsic,   1904;    vol.  ii, 

1900;   vol.  iii..  1906;  Tol.  iv..  1903 
ReaUndcylopOdie  fUr  proteHanti§dt«  The- 

ologis  UTtd  Kinks,   founded  by  J.   J. 

Hersog^^d  ed.  by  A.  Hauok,  Leipsie, 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebrew 

C.  J.  Ton  Hefele,  ConetiM 


tinued  by  J.  HercenrOther,  Tols.  L-ri, 

viii-ix.,  Freiburg.  1883-93 
M.  Heimbucher,  Dis  Orden  und  Kongf- 

qaHonsn  der  katholisdten  Kirche,  2d  ed. 

3  vols.,  Paderbom,  1907 
P.    Helyot,    HUtoire   dsa   ordrst   mono*- 

Hques,   nligieux  tt  militairBS.   8  vols., 

Paris.  1714-19;  new  ed..  1839-42 
E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Historical  Docu- 

menis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London.  1892 
History,  histoire,  hisioria 
Historia  ecdesiastioa,   ecdesia,   **  Church 

History  " 
Homilia,  homUiai,  **  homily,  homilies  " 
Hoeea 


Jacobus. 
DieHonary. 


J»tt6,  Rsgssta.  . 
JAOS 


JBL.. 


JB 

JB 

Jer. 

Joaephus,  Ant . .  -I 

Joaephus,  Ajrion 
Joaephus,  l^e. . 
Joaephus,  War.. 
Josh 

JPT 


JQR.. 
JBAS. 
JT8  .. 


Julian,  Hum- 

nology 

KAT 

KB 

KD 


KL. 


Krtlger,  History 

Knunbacher, 
OesehidUe..., 

Labbe,  ConeUia 
Lam 


Tianigan,  BceL 
efut 

Lat 


Italian 

Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

Journal  Asiatiq^e,  Paris,  1822  aqq. 

A  Standard  Bible  DicUonary,  ed.  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus. .  .  .  £.  E.  Nourse,  .  .  .  and  A.  C. 
Zenoe,  New  York  and  London,    1909 

P.  Jaff^,  Bibliotheca  rerum  Oermani- 
carum,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73 

P.  Jaff^,  Regesta  pontiAcum  Romanorum 
,  ,  .  ad  annum  1198,  Berlin,  1851; 
2d  ed..  Leipsic,  1881-88 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
New  Haven.  1849  aqq. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exege- 
sis,  first  appeared  as  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  BtUical  Literature  and  E7c&- 
gesis,  Middletown.  1882-88.  then  Bo»- 
ton.  1890  sqq. 

Ths  Jewish  Encydopedia,  12  vols..  New 
York,  1901-06 

The  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahvist 
(Yahwist)  and  Elohist 

Jeremiah 

Flavins  Joaephus.  **  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews" 

Flavins  Josephus,  "  Against  Apion  " 

.  Life  of  Flavins  Josephus 

.Flavins  Josephus.  "  The  Jewish  War  " 

Joshua 

JahrbOcher  fOr  protestantische  Theologie, 
Leipsic  1875  sqq. 

The  Jeunsh  Quarterly  Review,  London, 
1888  aqq. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  AsiaHe  Society,  Lon- 
don. 1834  sqq. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London, 
1899  aqq. 

J.  Julian,  A  Dictionary  of  Hymndlogy, 
reviaed  edition.  London,  1907 

See  Schrader 

See  Schrader 

See  Friedrich,  Hauck,  Rettberg 

Wetser  und  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  2d 
ed.,  by  J.  Hergenr6ther  and  F.  Kaulen. 
12  vols..  Freiburg,  1882-1903 

G.  KrOger,  History  of  Early  Christian 
Literature  in  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
New  York.  1897 

K.  Knunbacher,  Oeschidite  der  bysan- 
tinisdien  Litteratur,  2d  ed..  Munich, 
1897 

P.  Labbe,  Saerorum  amdliorum  nova  et 
amvlissima  eoUectio,  31  vols.,  Florence 
and  Venice.  1759-^ 

Lamentations 

J.  TAnigan.  Ecclesiastical  History  qf  Ire- 
land to  the  ISth  Century,  4  vob.,  Dub- 
lin. 1829 

lAtin«  Latiniied 


f^  

Lev 

Liehtenbeiger, 
BSR 


Mansi,  ConeUia, 
Matt 


.Leviticus 

F.  Liohtenbeiger,  Bneydopidis  dm  sd- 
eness  rdigieussa,  18  vols.,  Paris,  1877- 
1882 

r^Mn.  nno  i^-  Lo^ns,  DeutsMands  Ossehiehtaqud' 
Lorana,  DOQ  . .  ^  ^^  ^  MitteUUsr,  8d  ed..  Berlinri887 
LXX The  Septuagint 

I  Mace  I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabees 

Mai,    Nova    ooI-jA.    Mai,    Seripiorum   veterum   nova   eU- 
Uetio 1     lectio,  10  vols..  Rome,  1825-38 

Mai Malaehi 

if^n.1   P/MiM        jR.  C.  Mann.  Lives  of  iks  Popes  in  A« 

Mann,  Popss  . . .  ^     g^^  ^{^  ^        Londoii,T902  aqq. 
}.     D.     Manai,     Sandorum    eoneUiorum 
eotteetio  nova,  81   vola.,  Fk»enoe  and 
Venice.  1728 
.Matthew 

Monumenta  Oermanim  hisioriea,  ed.  G.  H. 
PMta  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin. 1826  aqq.  The  foUowing  abbrevi*- 
tiona  are  used  for  the  aectiona  and 
Bubsectiona  of  thia  work:  Ant.  Antiqui- 
tates,  **  Antiquities  ";  Auct  ant,  Aue- 
tores  anti^issimi,  **  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron.  mtn..  Chronica  minora,  "  Leaser 
Chronicles  ";  Dtp..  Diplomata,  **  Di- 
plomas. Documents ";  Bpisl^  Bpis- 
tdm,  ''Letters";  Oett,  ponL  Rom,, 
Oesta  pontiflcum  Romanorum,  **  Deeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Leg.,  Leges, 
"  LawB  ":  Lib.  de  lite,  UMi  de  liU 
inter  regnum  et  sacerdotium  sctculorum 
zi.  et  xii.  conscripti,  "  Books  concerning 
the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Authorities  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Centuries";  Nee.,  Ne~ 
erologia  Oermanits,  **  Necrology  oi 
Germany";  Post  Lot  <Bvi  Car., 
Poeta  Latini  avi  Carolini,  **  Latin 
Poets  of  the  Caroline  Time";  Poet 
Lot  med,  eevi,  Poeta  Latini  medii  cm, 
'*  Latin  Poeta  of  the  Middle  Ages"; 
Script,  Scriptores,  "  Writers  ";  SicripL 
rer.  Oerm.,  Scriptores  rerum  CTsnnam- 
oorum.  **  Writers  on  German  Sub- 
jects ";  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  Scriptores 
rerum  Langobardicarum  et  Ikdicarum, 
*'  Writers  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script,  rer.  Merov.^erip' 
tores  rerum  Merovinpicarum,  "Writers 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 
:Micah 

H.  H.  Milman,   History  of  Latin  Chrio- 

tianitu,  Indudinq  that  of  0te  Popes  to 

.  .  .  Nicholas    v.,    8    vola.,    London, 

1860-61 

!  C.  Mirbt,  QuaDen  sur  GesAidUe  dee  Papst- 

Mirbt.  QudUn. .  <     tums  und  des  r&mischen  Katholieismus, 
'     TQbixigen,  1901 

I  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrdogits  eursus  eompletus, 
162  vola..  Paris.  1857-66 


MGH, 


Mic 

Milman,  Latin 
Christianity . . 


MPG. 


"s; 


%MnT  j  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrdogia  eursus  eompletus, 

'lenj \      m^mi^m  r^A,«,y>  001  vnia    !>•»:.   1844-04 


NA 


1     series  Latinct,  221  vols.,  Paris,  : 

MS.,  MSS Manuscript,  Manuacripta 

Muratori,  <8mp- jL.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italiearum  scrip- 
tores  1      tores,  28  vola..  1723-51 

iNeues  ArdUv  der  OesdUdioft  far  tOtere 
deutschs  OesehidUskunde^  Banover, 
1876  aqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d. no  date  of  publication 

N*.nH...  rkmim.  \  ^  Ncandcr,  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
^ri^kSrS^\  ««»  R^wi^  a^  Churdi,  6  vole.,  and 
lian  Chvrdi. .  ^     ^^       Boston,  1872-«1 

Neh Nef       '  • 


Nielsen,  Papacy. 
Nippold,  Papacy. 


Niceron,  Aftf-CR.   P.  Niceron,  Mimoires  pour  servir  h 

moires •{     Vhistoire  des  hommes  Ulustris  ....  43 

vols.,  Paris,  1729-45 
F.  K.  Nielsen.  Hiatory  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  2  vols..  New 
York,  1906 
F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  New  York,  1900 
%Tjr2  SNeue  kirddiche  Zeitschrift,  Leipsic,  1890 

Nowack,  Areha-lw.    Nowack,    Le^rbucA    ctsr   hdrritischen 

dogis {     ArdUUiogis,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894 

n.p no  place  of  publication 

(  The  Nicene  and  PosUN icons  Fathers,  1st 
NPNF <     series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92;  2d 

(     series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1890-1900 
«j  m  (New   Testament,    Novum    Testamentum, 

"•  * I     Nouvoau    Tedameni,  Neues 

Num .Numbers 

Ob " 


rasfomenl 


■     #v  a 


LIOT  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I 


O.T 

P 


FhaUir,  Fsfwt* 


PEP... 

I  Fat.. 

II  Pot. 


Ptinjr*   tfiML  mil. 
PolthMt,      IFiv- 


I 
I 


PAAil 

q.r„qci.T 

lUiike,  Popn.. 

RDM..,.,,.., 

RE 

Beich,  Docw- 
mentt. 

RSJ 

Rettb«ni«  KJ). 

Eev 

RBB 


RjdiArd»oii,  En* 

Riebter.  XtrcAcn- 
rtda 

RobinsoD,     IS  •  • 
Laltr       fi«- 


EobiiMoa«  Euro- 
pmm  liiaiorp.  . 

EooiiiaoB  and 
B«ftJtl.  Mo(f<rn 
Kuttfpe ...... 


RTF, 
R.V.. 


I  Sun.. 
USmh. 


3BB  . 


8BOT. 


Brhftff.  Christian 
Chur^ 

BdamdmrXOT,, 


iOrdo    mncH    BvnedicHt    **  Order    of    8t. 
Benedict" 
«.01d  Testsment 
..8m  Smilh 
.  .Priestly  document 

(L.  Ptafltor,  The  hUtoru  of  the  Pope*  from 
\     ih*  Close  of  the  AftddU  Ao«»,  8  Tola., 
(      London.  1891-1906 
j  Paite*  eccleruM  Anffiicana,  ©d.  J.  A.  iUha, 
1      34  vols.,  l^ndoQ.  183>8-46 
..P»lestin«  Exploration  Fund 
..First  Epistle  of  Peter 
.  .Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

)B.  PlAtLna,  Livee  of  the  Popes  from  .  .  , 
Grecory  VlL  (o  .  ,  .  Paul  it.,  2  voU., 
London,  n.d. 
..PUDy,  Hietoria  ntUur^ia 

)A.    FotihxMt.    Bihliotheea  hi^onm  fMdii 
atn,     WeoiPHeer  durch  die  0e9ehicht*- 
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si^eUs.  16  vols.,  Paris,  1693-1712 
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Beoond  Epi»tle  to  Timothy 
Theotaeischer  Jahre»t>ericht,  Leipsic,  1882- 

1887,  FriiibufK,  1888,  Brunswick,  1889- 

1897,  Berhn,  1898  sqq. 
Tobit 
Theotogische     Quarlalsdirift,     Tflbingen, 

1819  eqq. 
J.     A.     Robinson,     Texts    and    Studies, 

Oambridge,  1891  sqq. 
Transoi^ns    of   the   Society   of  Bibtital 

ArdbaoikHrv,  London,  1872  eqq. 
Theoiogisehe  Studien  und  Kritilcen,  Ham- 
burg, 1826  sqq." 
Te^ie  und  U fUersuckungen  tur  Qesrkickts 

der  edkhriedichen  Litterahtr,  ed.  O.  VOa 

Gebhardt    and    A.    Uamack,    Leipiic, 

1883  sqq. 
B.     Ugolinus,     T'A^siourut     anHqutbOum 

sacrttram,  34  vols.,  Venice.  1744-09 
Vetue  Tesiam*ntum.  Vieux  Testament,  **Okl 

Testament  *' 
W,  Wattenbach.  DeutMehland»  Oeschicnts- 

quelien,  5th  ed..  2  voI«.,  Berlin.  1885; 

mh  ed.,  1893-94;  7th  ed.,  1904  sqq. 
J.  Wellhausen.  Resle  art^ischen  HeidsH' 

turns.  Berlin.  1887 
J.  Wellnausen,  Prolegomena  sur  Gesehichts 

israds,    6th    ed.,    Berhn,     1905,    Eng. 

transl..  Edinbur«b,  1885 
Zeitsekrift     ftkr     Assyridogie,      LeipoiCi 

1886-88,  Berlin.  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zaha,   EinUitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 

mtnl,  3d  ed.,  Leipaic,  1907;  Eaj?.  tran^il., 

introduction  to  ike   New    Tejstament,  3 

vols.,  Edinburich,  1909 
T.    Zahn.     Qcschichte    des    neutestamenl- 

tichen  Kanons,  2  vob..  Leipsic,  1888-92 
Zeitechrifi  fUr   die  altteatamenUicks    Wi*^ 

tenachaft,  Gjessen,  1S81  sqq. 
Zeitsckriftfur  deutmrhes  AUerihum  und  deui- 

ache  Liieratur,  Berlin,  1876  sqq. 
Zeitsekrift  der  deutschen  morgerdHndiscksn 

QesdlsekafU  Ledpsie,  1847  sqq. 
ZeitMchrift  far  d^tschs  PhUotogit,  HaUe, 

1869  sqq. 
Zeitschrift    des    deutscken    Pal&sHna-Ver' 

eins,  Leipsic,  1878  sqq. 
Zechanah 
ZephaQiab 
Zet^ckrift  far  di*  historistk*   Thectogit, 

publii^ned      sacoeesively     at     Leipmo, 

HainburK,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
Zeitsekrift  fUr   Kircken(^mckid^te,   Gotha, 

1876  sqq. 
Zeitsekrift  far  Kirckenreckt,    Berlin,  TQ- 

btngen.  Freiburg.  1861  sqq. 
Zeits€krift  far  katkoliscke  Theoheif,  Inna- 

bruck,  1877  sqq. 
ZeiUrkrift  fUr  kirckliche  Wissen*di^  umi 

kirehliihes  Leben,  Leipaic,  1880-89 
ZeitMchrift  fur  die  neutejlamentiieke  WiS' 

jmjfAa/^  Giesacn*  1900  sqq. 
Zeitschrift  fur  ProUstantismus  und  Kifcke^ 

ErlaDgen.  1838-76 
Zeitsekrift  fiir  wiseenschaiaicke  Theohgis, 

Jena,  1858-60,  Halle,  1861-67,  Leipne, 

1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteiation  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
a  =  b 


n  =  bh  or  b 

a  =  g 

a  =  gh  or  g 

•n  =  d 

T  =  dh  or  d 
n  =  h 
1  =  w 


n  =  b 

*  =  y 
3  =  k 
3  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 

D  =  8 


B  =  p 

D  =  ph  or  p 

P  =  k 
1  =  r 

fcf=8 

fi^  =  8h 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  oi  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  an;  noi  respellc<l :  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  m    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fsney 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  ]och  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  ti*y 


<  In  accented  syllables  only :  In  unaccented  syllables  it  approximates  tbe  sound  of  e  in  over.    Hie  letter  n,  wtth  a  dot 
beneath  it.  Indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  Q  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 
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PETRI,  LARS,  and  OLAV  (OLAUS).  See 
Sweden. 

PETRI,  LUDWIG  ADOLF:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  LQethorst  (a  village  of  Hanover)  Nov.  16, 
1803;  d.  at  Hanover  Jan.  8,  1873.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Gdttingen  (1824-27)  and, 
after  being  a  private  tutor  for  some  time,  became, 
in  1829,  "  collaborator "  at  the  Kreuzldrche  in 
Hanover,  where  he  was  assistant  pastor  from  1837 
until  1851,  and  senior  pastor  from  1851  imtil  his 
death.  During  the  years  1830-37  his  convictions 
^^radually  changed  from  rationalistic  to  orthodox. 
His  power  as  a  preacher  was  especially  shown  by 
his  Licht  dee  Lehens  (Hanover,  1858)  and  Salz  der 
Erde  (1864).  For  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy  of 
his  communion  he  wrote  Bedurfnisse  und  WUnsche 
der  proiesianiischen  Kirche  im  Vaterland  (Hanover, 
1832);  and  still  more  important  service  was 
rendered  by  his  edition  of  the  Agende  der  hannover- 
schcn  Kirchenordnungen  (1852).  In  behalf  of  re- 
lifi:ious  instruction  he  wrote  his  Lehrbuch  der  Re- 
ligion fur  die  oheren  Klassen  protestantischer  Schulen 
(Hanover,  1839;  9th  ed.,  1888),  and  later  collabo- 
rated on  the  ill-fated  new  catechism  of  1862.  He 
likewise  conducted  for  many  years  the  theological 
courses  in  the  seminary  for  preachers  at  Hanover, 
and  in  1837  founded  in  the  same  city  an  association 
for  theological  candidates,  over  which  he  presided 
until  1848.  In  1845-47  he  edited,  together  with 
Eduard  Niemann,  the  periodical  Segen  der  eixingeli- 
schen  Kirche,  and  in  1848-55  was  editor  of  the  Zeit- 
Halt  fur  die  Angelegenheiten  der  lutherischen  Kirche. 
In  1842  he  founded  an  annual  conference  of  the 
Hanoverian  Lutheran  clerg>';  and  in  1853,  together 
with  General  Superintendent  Steinmetz  and  August 
Friedrich  Otto  Mlinchmeyer  (q.v.),  he  established 
the  well-known  "  Lutheran  Poor-box  "  (see  Got- 

TESKASTEN,  LuTHERISCHER). 

At  the  same  time,  Petri  was  firmly  opposed 
to  any  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  was  thus  led  to  assume  an 
unfavorable  position  even  toward  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion (q.v.). 

In  1834  he  helped  to  found  the  Hanoverian  mis- 
sionary society,  of  which  he  was  first  secretary  and 
then  president,  while  he  materially  aided  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions  by  his  Die  Mission  und  die  Kirche 
(Hanover,  1841).  His  opposition  to  all  movements 
in  favor  of  a  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
IX.— 1 


found  renewed  expression  in  his  Bdeuchtung  der 
Odttinger  Denkschrift  zur  Wcdirung  der  evangelischen 
Lehrfreiheit  (Hanover,  1854),  an  attack  on  the 
unionistic  sympathies  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Gftttingen.  After  this,  Petri  withdrew  more  and 
more  from  public  life;  and  the  only  noteworthy 
work  which  he  subsequently  WTOte  was  Der 
Glaube  in  kurzen  Betrachtungen  (4th  ed.,  Hanover, 
1875). 
Bibuoorapht:  £.  Petri,  L.  A.  Pttri,  ein  LAentbiidt  2  vols., 

Hanover.  1889-06:   J.  Freytag.  Zu  Petria  Oed&chtnia,  ib. 

1873. 

PETRIE,  WILLIAM  MATTHEW  FLINDERS: 
English  Egyptologist;  b.  in  London  June  3,  1853. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  in  1875-80  was 
engaged  in  surveying  early  British  remains.  Since 
1880  he  has  carried  on  excavations  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  Egypt,  while  since  1892  he  has  been 
professor  of  Egyptology  in  University  College, 
London,  and  also  in  London  University  since  1907. 
In  1894  he  founded  the  Egyptian  Research  Accoimt 
(q.v.),  which  became  the  British  School  of  Archeol- 
ogy in  Egypt  in  11X)5,  of  which  he  is  honorary  di- 
rector; he  is  likewise  on  the  conunittee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the  Royal  Anthro- 
pological Institute.  Among  his  works  special  men- 
tion nuiy  be  made  of  the  following:  Stonehenge 
(London,  1880);  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh 
(1883);  ranw  (2  parts,  1885-^7);  iVatiifcra/M  (1886); 
A  Season  in  Egypt  (1888);  Racial  Portraits  (1888); 
Historical  Scarabs  (1889);  Hawara,  Biahmu,  and 
Arsinoe  (1889);  Kahun,  Gurob,  and  Hawara  (1890); 
Illahun,  Kahun,  and  Gurob  (1891);  Tell  el  Hesy 
(1891);  Medum  (1892);  Ten  Years'  Digging  in 
Egypt  (1893);  SttidenVs  History  of  Egypt  (3  parts, 
1894-1905);  TeU  el  Amama  (1895);  Egyptian 
Tales  (1895);  Decorative  AH  in  Egypt  (1895); 
Naqada  and  Ballas  (1896);  Koptos  (1896);  Six 
Temples  at  Thebes  (1897);  Deshasheh  (1897);  Re- 
ligion and  Conscience  in  Egypt  (1898);  Syria  and 
Egypt  (2  vols.,  1898);  Dendereh  (1900);  Royal  Tombs 
of  the  First  Dynasty  (1900);  Diospolis  Parva  (1901); 
Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties  (1901);  Aby- 
dos  (2  parts,  1902-03);  Ehnasya  (1904);  Methods 
and  Aims  in  Archeology  (1904);  Researches  in  Sinai 
(1906);  Hyksos  and  IsraeliU  Cities  (1906);  Religion 
of  Ancient  Egypt  (1906);  Janus  in  Modern  Life 
(1907);  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt 
{yjOQ);  and  Personal  Religion  in  Egypt  before 
Christianity  (1910). 


Fetrikau 
PeMl 
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PETRKAU,  pe"tri-kau',  SYNODS  OF:  Four 
Polish  synods  held  at  Fetrikau  (75  m.  s.w.  of  War- 
saw), Russian  Poland,  in  1551,  1555,  1562,  and 
1565.  The  Reformation  early  found  welcome  in 
Poland,  especially  in  Posen  and  Cracow;  and  the 
first  Protestant  teachers  were  exclusively  Lutheran. 
Calvinism  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mund  August  II.  (1548-72),  who  stood  in  close  re- 
lations to  Calvin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  expelled  from  their  own  coimtry 
took  refuge  in  large  nimibers  in  Great  Poland,  es- 
pecially in  Posen.  At  the  Synod  of  Kozminek  in 
1555  iJiey  imited  with  the  Calvinists,  thoiigh  the 
Roman  Catholics,  under  the  leadership  of  Stanis- 
laus Hosius,  bishop  of  Culm  and  Ermeland,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  extension  of  the 
Protestant  movement. 

At  the  first  Synod  of  Fetrikau  in  1551,  a  Roman 
Catholic  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  ex- 
pressly intended  to  answer  the  principles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  severe  measures  were 
taken  against  converts  to  the  new  teachings.  The 
king  and  the  nobility,  however,  strongly  favored 
the  Protestant  party,  and  the  former  added  his 
voice  to  the  demand  made  by  the  second  Synod 
of  Fetrikau  (1555)  that  a  national  council  be 
convened  to  settle  the  religious  controversies.  Sigis- 
mund  also  sent  representatives  to  the  pope,  re- 
quiring the  administration  of  the  chalice,  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  the  vernacular,  the  abolition  of 
clerical  celibacy,  and  the  abandonment  of  annates. 
The  pope,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  these  de- 
mands, and  sent  a  nuncio,  Bishop  Lipomani  of 
Verona,  to  Poland  to  repress  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. He  entirely  failed,  but  the  success  of  the 
Polish  reformers  was  rendered  impossible  by  their 
own  divisions,  as  became  clear  at  the  third  synod, 
held  at  Fetrikau  in  1562.  There  were  constant  dif- 
ficulties between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  par- 
ties, and  the  situation  was  made  still  more  compli- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  a  Polish  antitrinitarian 
movement.  All  attempts  to  secure  harmony  failed, 
and  the  antitrinitarians  were  formally  excluded 
from  fellowship  with  Protestants  at  the  fourth 
synod  of  Fetrikau,  held  in  1565,  though  neither  this 
nor  a  royal  command  banishing  all  Italian  antitrini- 
tarians (1654)  was  carried  out. 

In  the  same  year,  at  a  diet  convened  at  Fetrikau, 
the  antitrinitarian  leaders  secured  the  holding  of  a 
disputation  with  their  opponents,  though  the  Lu- 
therans held  aloof,  and  only  the  Reformed  and  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  accepted.  At  this  disputation 
Gregor  Fauli,  a  Cracow  preacher  and  the  leader  of 
the  antitrinitarians,  alleged  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  Catholic  creeds  concerning  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; while  the  trinitarians  insisted  on  the  his- 
toric agreement  between  the  Scriptures  and  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  Church.  After  fourteen  days 
of  debate  the  two  parties  were  farther  apart  than 
ever.  The  antitrinitarian  representatives,  more- 
over, disagreed  among  themselves,  some  denying 
the  preexistence  of  Christ  and  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  others  accepting  the  preexistence 
of  Christ  and  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
yet  others  assuming  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity, 


but  ascribing  different  values  to  them.  Tlie  final 
outcome  of  iSie  matter  was  the  exclusion  of  the  anti- 
trinitarians from  the  Reformed  Church,  so  that 
henceforth  they  constituted  a  separate  conmiunioQ. 

(David  ERDMANNf.) 
Bxbuooillpht:  Bemdes  the  literature  under  PouLm, 
CHRXsnANiTT  IN,  and  the  works  of  Dalton  and  Kiuske 
named  under  Laacx).  Jobankbs  a.  consult:  A.  Regm- 
volscius  (A.  Wengierald),  Syatema  hitiorico-ckronialoaicvm 
tcdetiarum  Slavoniearum^  pp.  180  sqq.,  Utrecht,  16S2: 
S.  Lubensld,  Hiatoria  reformatumU  PoUmica,  pp.  144  sqq^ 
201  sqq..  Freistadt.  1885;  E.  Boisius,  Aua  Poaena  wnd 
PoUna  kirchlicher  VeroangenKeU,  pp.  14  sqq.,  Beriin,  1898; 
and  G.  Kntuse,  Dia  Reformation  vnd  Oagenreifdfmaticm  ts 
Polen,  Posen,  1901. 

PETROBRUSSIAIVS.    See  Peteb  of  Bbiitb. 

PETRUS  M0N6US.  See  Monophtsites,  §§  5  sqq. 

PEUCER,  pei'tser,  CASPAR:  Leader  of  the 
crypto-Calvinists  (see  Philifpistb)  in  the  elector- 
ate of  Saxony;  b.  at  Bautzen  (31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dres- 
den) Jan.  6,  1525;  d.  at  Dessau  (67  m.  s.w.  of 
Berlin)  Sept.  2, 1602.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenbeig,  which  he  entered  in  1540, 
and  where  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1554  and  of  medicine  in  1560.  Throughout  the  life 
of  Melanchthon,  whose  son-in-law  he  was,  he  was 
his  friend,  counselor,  physician,  and  companion, 
while  after  the  Reformer's  death  he  edited  bis  col- 
lected works  (Wittenberg,  1562-64),  two  books  of 
his  EpistdoB  (1570),  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
his  SelectcB  dedamatianes  (Strasburg,  1557-58),  etc. 
He  likewise  completed  Melanchthon 's  revision  of 
the  Chronicon  Carianis,  which  had  extended  only  to 
Charlemagne,  by  two  books  bringing  it  down  to  the 
Leipsic  disputation  (2  parts,  Wittenbei^,  1562-65); 
while  among  his  independent  writings  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  De  dimensione  terr<E  (Wittenberg, 
1550)  and  De  prcBcipuia  divinationum  generibui 
(1553). 

Feucer  was  a  favorite  at  the  Dresden  court,  where 
he  was  appointed  physician  in  1570,  though  still  re- 
taining his  Wittenberg  professorship.  At  his  in- 
stance Melanchthon's  Corpus  doctrinoB  was  officially 
introduced  in  1564,  thus  marking  the  rise  of  Philip- 
pism;  and  vacancies  in  the  university  were  filled  with 
strict  followers  of  Melanchthon.  In  1571  he  col- 
laborated in  a  school  abridgment  of  the  Corpus 
doctrincB  which  sharply  denied  Luther's  teacl^ng 
of  Ubiquity  (q.v.),  and  with  the  death  of  Paul 
Eber  (q.v.)  in  1569  approximation  to  Calvinism 
became  still  easier.  At  the  same  time,  the  strict 
Lutheran  party  continued  to  have  much  influence 
at  court  because  their  side  was  taken  by  the  elec- 
tor's wife,  a  Danish  princess.  Considerations  of 
foreign  policy,  however,  finally  induced  the  elector 
to  dismiss  his  favorite  physician,  especially  as  he 
was  accused,  thoiigh  wrongly,  of  having  a  part  in  a 
Calvinistic  exposition  of  the  faith,  Exegesis  perspi- 
cua,  published  by  Joachim  Cureus  in  1574.  Feucer's 
correspondence  was  searched,  and  evidence  was 
foimd  which  was  construed  as  expressing  his  inten- 
tion to  try  to  introduce  the  Calvinistic  theory  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  Saxon  Church.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  fault  when  tried  before  the  Saxon 
diet  at  Torgau,  and  was  directed  to  restrict  his  in- 
terest to  medicine.     But  the  Elector  August  was 
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not  contented  and  had  Peucer^  whom  he  suspected 
of  working  to  introduce  the  rival  ducat  house 
into  Saxony,  taken  to  Rochlitz.  In  1576  Peucer 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Pleissenbmrg:  in  Leipsic, 
where  he  suffeined  much  hardsliip,  but  det€?nninedly 
raiflted  all  attempts  to  convert  him,  refusing  to 
make  any  concessions  contrary  to  Calvinism.  Final- 
ly, when  the  Danish  princess  died^  and  the  elector 
marri^  a  second  time  (Jan.  3,  1586),  his  father-in- 
law,  Prince  Joachim  Ernest  of  Anhalt  successfully 
pleaded  for  Peucer's  release.  This  took  place  on 
Feb.  8,  15S6,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  August. 
Peucer  now  went  to  Dessau ^  where  he  was  ap* 
pointed  physician  in  ordinary  and  councilor  to  the 
prince.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  peace- 
ful, spent  partly  in  Dessau,  partly  in  Cassel  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  ptirtly  in  travels,  and  he  was  hon- 
ored by  all.  To  the  last  he  adhered  to  Melanch- 
thon's  theology,  and  he  was  likewise  busy  with  hia 
pen.  During  his  imprisonment  he  began  his  His- 
itfria  carcerum.  et  liberaiionis  dimnoi  (ed,  after  the 
author's  death  by  Christoph  Pezel,  Zurich,  1605); 
and  he  also  wrote  in  prison  his  Trmiahts  histGriajts 
de  PhUippi  Melanchiiumis  aentenOa  de  conirovertut 
coence  Domini  (Amberg,  1596),  as  well  as  a  poetical 
IdifUium^  patria  seu  historia  Liisaiice  superioris 
(Bautien,  1594).  (G.  Kawerau.) 

BtBUOGfUpar:  For  Peucer'a  lett«»  consult  CR,  vote.  vii. 
and  ix.;  J.  Voigt.  Britfwteh»d  der  berahmteMen  Gelehrtrn, 
pp^'MT  aqq,*  KdnissbeiSi  1841;  and  Zeitschrift  far  preusai- 

Stehm Gtmhichie,  xiv  (1877) ,  90  «qci.,  145  aqq.  Early  ioureca 
•m  the  funeral  aermoti  t>y  J.  Brendel,  Zerbfit,  1603;  a 
nMmoruiJ  oration  by  S,  Stenius,  ib.  1603;  imd  A.  van  de 
€3brpat,  HH  L^cen  ende  Oood  pan  ,  .  .  P.  Mdanehton 
.  .  .  Miito*utera  dt  >  ,  ,  QcvangeAiaMe  van  .  .  .  Caspar 
Peut€nu,  Amatcrdam.  1662.  BioKrapbies  or  slcetchen  are 
by;  J,  C,  Leupold,  BaduBin,  1745;  H.  C.  A,  Eichatadt, 
Jeaa.  1841:  E.  A.  H.  Heimburg,  Jena,  lM2x  F.  C^ich, 
Marburg.  1850;  E.  L.  T.  Henkc.  Marburg.  1865,  0)0- 
auli  further:  R,  Cilinich,  Kampf  und  UfUergano  dr» 
Mi<dattchthnniamus  in  Kurtttthgen.  Lejpaio.  1S66;  J.  W. 
Ridiard.  Philip  MManchlan,  New  York*  1898;  J,  Jonwen* 
But^  af  the  German  PeopU,  vob,  viK-viii.,  St.  Loub,  1905; 
K.  M  tiller,  Mrlanchihnna  iHite  LtberustaQe,  191D;  Erach 
•DdGmber.  E7u:uklop<uii€ ,  III.,  xix.  435-460;  ADB,  %xy\ 
653  aqq.:  and  the  literature  und^r  PajtuPFiflrrs. 

PEW:  Eccleetafitically,  an  enclosed  seat  in  a 
church  (not,  in  the  modem  sense »  an  open  bench). 
The  tenn  (Old  Fr.  put,  pu\f,  puye,  poi,  peu,  **  an 
devated  place,"  '*  seat  ";  Lat.  podium,  "  balcony  *') 
in  early  English  use  meant  a  more  or  hiss  elevated 
enclosure  for  bu^ness  in  a  public  place;  thla  Uise 
W1I8  probably  pnor  to  its  employment  as  the  name 
for  an  enclosed  seat  for  worshipers  in  a  church> 
Indeed,  the  pew  might  be  even  a  box  in  a  theater. 
The  pew  is  not,  then,  an  original  or  primitive  part 
of  the  church  edifice,  the  floor  of  the  structure  be- 
ing in  early  times  open  and  unobstructed,  though 
in  ihe  chancel  there  came  t<o  be  seats  for  the  clergy 
jind  choir.  This  tradition  is  continued  in  modem 
times  in  Roman  and  Greek  cathedrals  in  Europe, 
which  are  usxially  T^-ithout  pews,  portable  benchea 
or  chairs  being  ftimished  inatead.  In  early  times 
the  attitude  of  worshipers  was  standing  (or  kneel- 
ing), and  the  provision  of  stools  or  benches  prob- 
ably does  not  date  back  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
thoiigh  aome  English  churches  had  stoue  benches 
along  the  walls  and  around  pillars. 

The  eajrliest  known  examples  of  regular  beDchiug 


is  probably  that  of  the  church  at  Soeat  (34  m,  8.e. 
of  MUoster,  Westphalia)  in  the  early  fifteenth  oen- 
tury.  The  church  at  Swaflfham  (25  m.  w.  of  Nor- 
wich), England,  was  in  1454  provided  with  pews  by 
private  benefaction^  and  this  was  almost  certainly 
not  the  first  instance  in  England.  The  records  of 
St.  Michaers,  Comhill,  London,  prove  the  existence 
of  pews  in  that  church  in  1457,  the  doors  of  some 
of  which,  at  least,  had  locks,  a  fact  which  implies 
private  oi^Tiership.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
at  first  only  parts  of  the  edifice  were  pro\'ided  with 
pews.  The  shape  of  these  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  uniform.  While  the  oblong  pew  was  naturally 
the  mo.st  common,  the  seat  facing  the  altar,  other 
pews  were  square  with  the  seats  placed  around 
three  or  all  four  sides,  leaving  space  only  for  the 
door.  These  latter  were  often  private,  appropri* 
ated  to  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  to  a 
family  an  early  member  of  w^hich  had  in  some  way 
acquired  a  perpetual  interest.  In  England  the  right 
to  occupy  a  certain  pew  sometimes  goes  with  the 
occupancy  of  a  certs^  house  in  the  parish.  The 
acquisition  of  property-right  in  a  pew  is  not  confined 
to  England;  in  quite  a  number  of  churches  in  the 
United  States  pews  are  held  by  families  and  may 
figure  as  property  in  valuation  of  assets.  But  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  against  this  exclusive  right, 
and  where  such  cases  exist,  the  policy  of  the  church 
is  usually  to  redeem  the  pew  from  private  owner- 
ship. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  pews  were  made 
a  means  of  income  to  the  parish.  In  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  the  records  show  pajrment  of  pew 
rents  as  early  as  the  first  part,  of  the  sixt-eenth  cen- 
tury. The  law  of  England  gives  to  every  parish- 
ioner a  right  to  a  sitting  in  the  parish  church  if  it 
was  built  before  1818,  and  this  right  is  enforceable 
by  civil  procedure.  In  the  United  States  custom 
varies  greatly.  Almost  general  is  the  practise  of 
using  the  pews  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for 
church  purposes.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
churches  the  pew  rents  pro%^de  the  principal  means 
of  income,  pews  being  rented  by  the  year.  In  a 
large  number  of  churches,  however,  the  feeling 
exists  that  this  is  a  limitation  uix>n  the  "  freedom 
of  Ihe  Gospel/'  and  the  sittings  are  all  free,  the  in- 
come being  derived  from  collections  or  pledges  of 
free-will  offerings. 

BiBUOoaAPUv:  J.  M.  Beale,  Hiat.  of  Pews,  Cambridge,  1^41; 
J.  C.  Fowler,  Chttrch  Ptwa,  their  Origin  and  LrQol  Ind- 
denl*,  London*  1844;  G.  H,  H.  Oliptumt,  The  Imw  of  Pewt 
in  Churchea  and  Chapda,  ib.  1&50;  A.  Heal^i,  Hiat,  and 
Law  of  Church  Seats  or  Pewa,  2  vok..  ib.  1872, 

PEZIL,  p^'tsel,  CHRISTOPH:  German  crypto- 
Calvinist;  b.  at  Plauen  (61  m.  e.w.  of  Leipaic)  Mar. 
5,  1539;  d.  at  Bremen  Feb.  25,  1604.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Wittenberg, 
his  studies  at  the  latter  institution  being  interrupted 
by  his  teaching  for  several  years.  In  1557  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
and  in  1569  was  ordained  preacher  at  the  Schloss- 
kirche  in  Wittenberg.  In  ihe  same  year  he  entered 
the  theological  faculty,  where  he  soon  became  in- 
%^olved  in  the  disputes  between  the  followers  of  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Luther^  writing  the  Apoi4}(fia  t»€TCP 
dodfina  de  definilione  EiHjngelii  (Wittenbei^^  1571) 
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and  being  the  chief  author  of  the  Wittenbei^  cate- 
chism of  1571.  He  soon  took  a  leading  position  as 
a  zealous  Philippist,  but  in  1574  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  summoned  to  Toigau  and  required  to 
give  up  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. As  they  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles 
presented  to  them,  they  were  placed  imder  surveil- 
lance in  their  own  houses  and  forbidden  to  discuss 
or  to  print  anything  on  the  questions  in  dispute. 
They  were  afterward  deposed  from  their  professor- 
ships, and  in  1576  were  banished.  Pezel,  who  had 
hitherto  been  at  Zeitz,  now  went  to  Eger;  but  in 
1577,  like  his  fellow  exiles,  received  a  position  from 
Count  John  of  Nassau,  first  at  the  school  in  Siegen 
and  later  at  Dillingen. 

Pezel  then  definitely  accepted  Calvinism,  and  the 
Church  in  Dillenburg  was  imited  to  the  Calvinistic 
body.  In  1578  he  became  pastor  at  Herbom,  and 
in  1580  was  permitted  by  Count  John  to  go  for  a 
few  weeks  to  Bremen  to  try  to  reconcile  the  Church 
difficulties  between  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
His  task  was  difficult,  however,  since  the  Lutheran 
Jodocus  Glanseus  refused  to  meet  him  in  open  de- 
bate. The  civil  authorities,  construing  this  as  con- 
tumacy, deposed  Glanseus,  and  Pezel  preached  in 
his  place.  He  soon  returned  to  Nassau,  but  in  1581 
was  permanently  appointed  the  successor  of  Gla- 
nfieus  at  Bremen,  where,  four  years  later,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  pastor  of  the  Lieb- 
frauenkirche,  though  he  also  retained  his  pastorate 
at  the  Ansgariikirche  till  1598.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  improving  and  extending  the  work  at  the 
Bremen  gynmasium,  where  he  was  professor  of  the- 
ology, moral  philosophy,  and  history,  being  also  the 
leader  in  all  the  theological  controversies  in  which 
the  Bremen  church  became  involved.  Pezel  did 
away  with  Luther's  Catechism,  substituting  for  it 
his  own  Bremen  catechism,  which  remained  in  force 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  removed  images  and 
pictures  from  the  churches,  formed  a  ministerium 
which  imited  the  clergy,  and,  by  his  Consensus  minr- 
isterii  Bremensis  ecdesim  of  1595,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  complete  acceptance  of  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

Pezel  was  the  editor  of  many  theological  writings, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Loci  theo- 
logici  of  his  teacher,  Victorinos  Strigel  (4  parts, 
Neustadt,  1581-84);  Philip  Melanchthon's  Con- 
sUia  (1600);  and  Caspar  Peucer's  Historia  carcerum 
et  liberationis  divines  (Zurich,  1605);  while  among 
his  independent  works  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  following:  Argumenla  et  objectiones  de 
prcBcipuis  articulis  doctrince  Ckristiance  (Neustadt, 
1580-89);  LibeUus  precationum  (1585);  and  Mel- 
lificium  historicum,  complectens  historiam  irium 
monarchiarum,  ChaldaiccB^  Persicce,  Gtcbccb  (1592). 
He  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  evolu- 
tion from  Melanchthon's  attitude  toward  predes- 
tination to  the  complete  determinism  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic concept  of  the  dogma.    (G.   Kawbrau.) 

Bzbuooraphy:  Autobiographic  material  is  contained  in 
Pezel's  WiderhoUe  warhaffte  .  .  .  Enehltmg,  Bremen. 
1582,  in  Wittenberger  Ordiniertenbuch,  ii  (1895),  117. 
Consult:  J.  H.  Stoubing,  NasaaiMche  Kxrchen-  und  Re- 
formationgegchichte,  Hadamar,  1804;  ZHT,  1866,  pp.  382 
sqq.,  1873,  179  sqq.;  Iken,  in  Bremiaches  Jahrbuck,  ix 
(1877).  1  sqq..  x  (1878),  34  sqq.;  E.  Jacobs.  Juliana  von 


pp.  286  sqq.,  Wemigerode,  1880;  W.  von  Bip- 
pen,  Oeachiehte  der  Stadt  Bremen,  ii.  199.  Bremen.  1898; 
Ench  and  Gruber.  BneyklopOdie,  III.,  xx.  63  sqq.;  ADB, 
XXV.  675  sqq. 

PFAFF,  pfdf,  CHRISTOPH  MATTHAEUS:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  24,  1686;  d. 
at  Giessen  Nov.  19,  1760.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Tttbingen  (1699-1702),  and  became 
lecturer  in  1705,  but  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
conunand  of  the  duke  of  WOrttemberg,  traveled 
extensively  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
England,  with  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Semitic  languages.  Almost  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Italy  with  the 
heir  apparent,  with  whom  he  spent  three  years  in 
Turin.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  unwearied  in 
searching  through  libraries,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  many  fragments  hitherto  unknown, 
as  of  sennons  of  Chrysostom  and  portions  of  Hippo- 
lytus.  In  this  way  he  also  found  the  epitome  of  the 
"  Institutes  '*  of  Lactantius,  which  he  edited  at 
Paris  in  1712;  and  he  aroused  wide  interest  by  the 
alleged  discovery '  of  four  fragments  of  Ignatius 
which  he  published,  with  voluminous  dissertations, 
at  The  Hague  in  1715.  Over  these  fragments  an 
animated  controversy  was  long  waged.  It  is  now 
generally  held  that  they  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ignatius;  though  the  question  remains  whether 
they  were  a  forgery  of  Pfaff *s,  or  whether  they  were 
cut  out  of  some  Turin  catena  manuscript.  Both 
contingencies  were  possible  in  the  case  of  Pfaff, 
who  is  known  to  have  mutilated  a  Turin  manuscript 
of  Hippolytus,  and  to  have  forged  a  document  to 
establish  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Savoy  to  the 
titular  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

In  1712  Pfaff  returned  to  Germany  and  remained 
a  year  at  Stuttgart,  after  which  he  visited  Holland 
and  France  with  the  heir  apparent,  returning  per- 
manently to  Germany  in  1716.  Despite  his  youth, 
Pfaff  was  then  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Tobingen,  where  he  rose  steadily,  becoming  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
and  retaining  this  dignity  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  versatility  and  of  encyclopedic 
learning,  and  at  the  same  time  was  indefatigable  as 
an  author.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  disserta- 
tions, of  which  the  De  originibus  juris  ecdesiastici 
efusdem  indole  (Tubingen,  1719)  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  in  its  field,  for  in  it,  and  in  the 
Akademische  Reden  Hber  das  sowohl  aUgemeine  cds 
auch  ieutsche  protestanHsche  Kirchenrecht  (1742), 
he  for  the  first  time  carried  to  its  logical  results  the 
doctrine  of  CoUegialism  (q.v.).  In  the  sphere  of 
theology  he  wrote  ConstUiUi&nes  theologicB  dogmat- 
ic(B  et  moralis  (Tubingen,  1719);  Introdudio  in  his- 
toriam theologicB  Uterariam  (1720);  InstUiUiones  his- 
toria ecdesiastica  (1721);  and  Notas  exegeticai  in 
evangdium  MaUhcei  (1721);  while  his  pietistic  sym- 
patldes  foimd  expression  in  such  works  as  his  Kurt- 
zer  Abriss  vom  wahren  Christentum  (Tubingen,  1720) 
and  Hertzens-Katechismits  (1720),  and  his  general 
Biblical  scholarship  was  evinced  by  his  collabora- 
tion with  Johann  Christian  Klemm  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "  Tubingen  Bible  "  of  1730  (see  Bibljis, 
Annotated,  I.,  §  1). 

Pfaff  was  chiefly  active,  however,  in  endeavor- 
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itig  to  luiit-e  the  Protestant  churches,  and  to  this 
crwi  he  cornpotsed  a  long  series  of  monogmpha  which 
were  coUe<!t^l  in  German  tranHlaiion  under  the 
title  of  Gesammelte  Schrifftenj  so  zur  Vereinigung  dvr 
Protr^krenden  obziden  (Halle^  1723).  Here  again 
he  was  na  innovator,  and  though  hia  propoeaJs  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  Lutheran  opposition  ren- 
dered them  fruitless. 

Henceforth  Pfaif  frittered  away  his  energies,  pro- 
ducing work  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than 
quality,  and  plunging  into  countless  trivial  literary 
controversies.  He  lost  his  popularity  and  influence 
in  the  university,  forfeite*!  the  int^reafc  of  the  atu- 
dent«,  and  in  1756  reaignt^  from  the  chancellor- 
ship. His  departure  from  T  Qbingen  was  uiunoumed , 
but  his  intention  of  si>endieg  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement  at  Frankfort  was  frustratetl  by  a 
call  to  Gie^don,  where  he  became  chancellor,  super- 
intendent, and  director  of  the  theological  faculty. 
Here  he  remained  until  Im  death*  four  years  later, 
though  here,  too,  the  faults  \\  hich  dimmed  his  great 
talentB  gained  him  general  enmity. 

(Erw^t*  Preuschen.) 
Bcbuooiiapht:  The  abort  Viia  m  OeaammetU  ScJirifften,  ut 
•up.,  ii,  1-9,  wn»  uaed  by  C.  P,  L^porin  for  his  Verbesteri^ 
NaeAricht  wm  .  .  .  C.  M.  Pfagen*  Lebm,  Leijwic,  1726, 
toad  thia  m  turn  ^as  Hbo  baaid  o(  tbre  account  in  Z«dJer^H 
Vmim^aUericon,  xxvii.  ll&S,  ib.  1741  iwd  other  oatra lives 

I  in  bkisniphical  workn,  Coaault  F*  W,  Strieder.  Hfa- 
incAe  GflthrimQfM:hichte,  r.  322  aqq.,  21  vols.,  GOttingen^ 
1781-l,sittS;  A.  F,  Btbschmg,  Btvtr&ge  fu  der  Ltbcnuge- 
Bthtrhte  dt^truTdiger  Permtnm^  iii.  170-171,  2S7-288.  6 
parta,  Halle.  17«;i-a9;  J.  M.  H.  DOriag.  Gelehrte  TheoloQm 
im  18.  Jahrhundcrt,  iii,  249  sqq.,  4  voU..  Noiwtadi.  ISai- 
IHliy,  W.  Gaas,  0€9chichi9  der  proUMantUchen  Dotfmatikt 
iii,  74  «qq..  4  vols,,  Berlin,  1864-57;  C.  WciwAckpr,  Lehrer 
und  Uni^rricfU  von  dtm  m>anstl\Mhen  FakidtAl,  pp.  97  aqq., 

in  TflWiVi^  Ftitt^AHft,  1877;  A*  Ritachl  Grxhkhie  des 
Pktwmtu,  iii.  42  »qq..  Bonn.  1886;  Eraoh  and  Gruber, 
fCnnfkloptidir,  III.,  xx.  101  aqq.;   ADB»  xxv,  fiS7  Bqq. 

PFAFFENBRIEF,  pfQf"en-br!f':  A  compact, 
ilat^  Oct.  7,  1370,  whereby  the  cantons  of  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  Zug,  Uri,  Sch\%yz,  and  Unter\\'alden  united 
|o  oppose  foreign  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdicHon 
And  to  pr^erve  national  peace.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  compact  was  the  attack  upon  and  im- 
prisonment of  Peter  of  Gundoldingen,  hcjid  of 
Zurich 't5  ally,  Lucerne,  and  his  party  by  Bruno 
Bnm,  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich  (8ept.  13, 
1370).  The  aggressor*  an  adherent  of  the  Aus^triari 
party,  refuae^J  to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
secular  court,  and  was  accordingly  banished,  while 
hia  prisoner  was  released.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fear  that  Brun  might  appeal  to  foreign,  imperial, 
or  ecclesiaatical  courts  that,  to  avoid  any  such  con- 
tingency in  future,  the  Pfa^enbrief  was  drawn  up. 
Thi.^  document  merely  emphasized  and  guaranteed 
exi«ting  rights.  It  laid  down  two  principles:  all 
c-'ises  within  the  confederation,  except  matrimoniaJ 
and  eeeJesiastical,  must  be  tried  before  the  local 
judge,  who  had  jurisdiction  even  over  ahens  (thus 
ignoring  both  the  imperial  courts  and  foreign  spir- 
itual courts);  it  contiiined  resolutions  relating  to 
the  public  peace,  and  forbade  waging  wans  without 
the  coui^ent  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time, 
ecclesiastica)  juriadiction  was  not  annulled,  and 
eases  in  which  one  of  the  clergy  was  defendant  were 
usually  tried  in  the  episcopal  courts.  By  requiring 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  clergy,  moreover. 


the  PfafFenbrief  indirectly  tended  to  suborilinale 
the  clergy  to  the  State  in  matters  applying  ec[urdly 
to  clergy  and  laity.  By  thus  delimiting,  in  an  im- 
portant sphere  of  law,  what  appertained  to  the 
Stat^  and  what  to  the  Church,  and  by  favoring  the 
claims  of  the  former  rather  than  of  the  latter,  the 
Pfaffenbrief  marked  the  first  real  and  successful 
Swiss  attempt  to  restrict  by  means  of  the  secular 
law  the  unlimited  extension  of  ecclesia-stical  power, 

(F.  FLt:lNER.) 

BifiuudRAPirr:  A.  P.  von  Segesser,  RtschtnQewihicfiU  der 
Stadt  .  .  .  Litfvm,  vols,  L-ii.«  paaBim,  Luoerne.  1860-58; 
J.  C.  Bluatachli,  Stoats-  und  Rtehtageschichle  .  .  .  Zurich, 
L  383  aqq.,  Zurich,  1838;  idem,  G^whichte  de«  Hthwriteri- 
*chen  BtmdrtrtcAU.  i.  122  »qq.,  Stuttgart,  IS?.*!;  T,  von 
Leibenau,  in  A  meiger  fikr  achweixeritche  GtMhicht4,  18&2, 
p.  60;  W.  OechaU,  in  PotiHaches  Jahrbuch  dfr  acAwHt, 
Eidgeno«»en»chaft,  v  (1890),  350-^65;  idem,  Qudlenbuek 
der  SchwevuToeMchichU,  Zurich,  1901;  J.  Dierauort  0#- 
achichie  der  schwHs.  EidoenoMeriethaft,  L  282  sqq..  GotbA, 
18S7:  K.  DUndliker,  Oeachichu  der  Srhweu,  I  546  aqq., 
632  aqq.,  Zurich,  IfiOO;  J.  Harbia,  Handbuch  der  Schum- 
tfrtitMchieM^,  L  197.  Stona,  1900;  D\«  B  undesbriefe  drf 
alten  EidgenoBten,  iMOi-ISlS,  Zurich.  1904. 

PFANDER,  pf^n'der,  EARL  GOTTLIEB:  Mis- 
fiionary  to  the  Mohitmmediins;  b.  at  Waiblingen 
(7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Germany,  Nov,  3,  1803;  d. 
at  Ricliinond  (8  m.  w.s.w.  of  London)  Dec.  1,  18C5, 
His  father  was  a  baker,  who,  perceiving  his  aptitude 
for  study  and  eharing  hi^i  lunbition.s,  sent  him  firnt 
to  the  Latin  school  in  the  town,  then  to  Konithal 
(q.v,),  and  finally  to  Ihe  missionary  institute  at 
Basel,  where  he  studied  from  1H20  to  1825,  He 
was  a  remarkable  lingtiist  and  of  indefatigable 
energj',  and  spent  his  life  in  the  effort  to  convert 
Mohammedans.  From  1825  to  1829  he  laboreil  in 
Shusha,  In  Transcaucasia,  and  neighboring  lands j 
from  1S29  to  1831  he  was  with  Anthony  Norria 
Groves  (q.v.)  in  Bagdad;  from  Mar,  to  Sept.,  1831, 
in  Persia^  but  then  returned  to  Shusha.  In  ISJiS 
the  Russian  government  forbade  :dl  missionary  op- 
erations except  those  of  the  Greek  Church;  conae- 
quently  he  had  to  leave  Shusha.  He  went  first 
to  Constantinople,  in  1836  was  back  in  Shusha,  but 
in  1837  started  for  India  by  way  of  Persia  and  ar- 
rived in  Calcutta  Oct.  1,  18;^,  As  it  seemed  most 
promising  to  work  henceforth  under  English  aus- 
pices he,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Biisel  Society, 
became  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  iSo- 
ciety,  Feb.  12,  1840.  He  was  in  Agra  from  18-11 
to  1855,  in  Pejs:hawar  from  1855  to  1857,  and  in 
Constantinople  from  1858  to  1865.  Hin  death  ex:- 
curred  while  on  hia  furlough- 

He  married  first  8ophia  Reuss,  a  German,  in  Mos- 
cow, July  11,  1834,  who  died  in  childbed  in  Shusha, 
May  12,  18;i5;  second,  Emily  Swinbnmep  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, in  Calcutta,  Jan.  19,  1811,  who  bore  him 
three  boys  and  three  girls^  and  sijr\'ived  him  fifteen 
years.  He  HTote  few  books,  and  most  of  them  in 
oriental  langufigea.  One  that  is  in  English  was  his 
Remarks  on  tkt^  Nature  of  M uhainniedanymij  Cal- 
cutta, 1840.  But  one  of  his  books  is  a  missionaiy 
classic.  He  drafted  it  in  GeiTuan  in  May,  1829, 
while  in  Shusha,  then  he  expanded  and  perfected 
it.  It  bears  in  German  the  title  Mizan  ul  Hakk 
Oder  die  Wage  der  XVakrheitt  translations  liave  been 
made  of  it  into  Armenian^  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Ordu,  and  it  baa  been  widely  circulai-ed  among 
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Mohammecyins  of  many  land^v  Tliere  is  an  Eog- 
liiih  translation  of  it  under  the  title.  The  Misan  ul 
Ilaqq;  or  Bakmce  [ahould  be  Bak^ni^  of  Truth 
( London,  1 867,  new  ed. ,  19 10) ,  It  is  a  cogent  and  in- 
ckive  attack  on  MohammedanisiD  and  an  explana- 
tion and  application  of  CkristiaQity,  written  in 
mmple  language  but  with  deep  conviction  and 
ample  knowledge.  In  lecognition  of  the  service  be 
had  tbua  rendered  ^  tbe  archbbbop  of  Canlefbtuy 
(John  Bin)  Sumner)  made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity 
in  IS57, 
BiBLioGK^pflT:    a,   F.    Eppler,    £>.   Kari  Gomi^  Pfimdtr^ 

Biwet.  iSm-,  Eniily  KtmdiMad,  SJUtckm  0/CAmA  Miawiom- 

atji  S^ttietft  Worker*,  London,  1S97. 

PFEFFOIGER,  pfeFing-er,  |0HABni:  Saxon 
Reformer?  b,  at  Wasaerbur^g  (31  m.  e^.e.  of  Mu- 
nich), Upper  Bavaria,  I>ec.  27,  1493;  d.  at  Leipeic 
Jan.  1,  1S73.  Devoting  himaelf  to  the  religious  life, 
he  became  an  acolyte  at  Sakburg  in  1515,  and  soon 
afterward  was  made  mibdeacon  and  deacon.  Re- 
ceiving a  diapensation  from  the  regulaliona  con- 
eeming  canonical  age,  be  was  ordained  priest  and 
stationed  at  Reichenhall,  Saalfelden,  and  Paseau, 
where  hia  clerical  acti\dty  aoon  fonnd  great  appro- 
bation. Suspected  of  Lutheran  heresy,  he  went  to 
Wittenberg  in  1523,  where  he  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  Luther,  Melanchtbon,  and  Bugenhagen. 
In  1527  he  went  as  pariah  priest  to  Sonnenwalde; 
and  in  1530,  when  expelled  by  the  bishop  of  Meis- 
sen, he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Eicba,  near 
Leipsic,  where  his  services  were  attended  by  many 
outside  the  pariah.  In  1532  he  went  to  Belgem, 
whence  he  was  delegated,  in  1539,  to  complete  the 
Reformation  in  Leipedc,  In  1540,  he  was  perma- 
nently vested  i^ith  the  office  of  superintendent. 

He  declined  calls  to  Haile  and  Bredau,  thou^ 
he  took  part  in  completing  tbe  woi^£  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Glauchau  in  1542.  In  his  capacity  of 
censor  be  prevented  further  printing  of  Schenk'd 
postilla.  In  1543  he  \^'as  graduated  as  tbe  &rst 
ProtestflJit  doctor  of  theology,  and  became  a  pro- 
feiBor  of  theology  in  the  following  year.  In  1548 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Meissen. 

Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  drew  him  into  tbe  ne- 
gotiations regarding  the  introduction  of  a  Protes- 
tant church  constitution  and  liturgy.  Having  been 
appointed  asaeaaor  in  the  Leipsic  consistory  in  1543, 
he  participated,  in  1545,  in  the  conaecration  of  a 
bishop  of  Meraebui^  as  one  of  the  ordaining  clergy- 
In  the  following  year  he  negotiated  at  Dresden  with 
Anton  Musa  and  Daniel  Greaer,  and  took  part  in 
the  deltbemtions  concerning  the  Interim  at  the 
Diet  of  Meissen  (July,  154S),  at  ToTgau  (Oct.  18), 
at  Altzella  (Nov.),  and  at  the  Leipsic  Saxon  Diet 
<Dec.  22),  Hie  Elector  August  likewise  sought 
formal  expressions  of  opinion  from  Pfeffinger;  and 
in  this  connection,  in  1555,  he  proposed,  with  a  view 
to  securing  religious  uniformity^  that  the  Interim 
liturgy  of  1549  should  again  be  used.  Melanchthon, 
however,  opposed  this  suggestion,  holding  that, 
were  it  adopted,  additional  religious  disunion  would 
follow,  Pfeffinger  also  took  part  in  the  deliberative 
proceedings  of  the  delegates  of  the  three  consistories 
in  1556,  as  well  as  in  the  Dresden  convention  of 
1571. 

Pfeffinger's  writings  were  ethical,  ascetic,  and 


poloDic*  His  Pmpomiime*  de  Iwbero  arbitrio  (1555) 
oocMOoed  the  outbreak  of  tbe  synei^iatic  strife 
(see  St^is86ISm),  Against  Nikolaua  von  Amsdorf 
he  wrote  his  Anivmi  fftlttenbeig,  1558),  Demort- 
MraHo  mendaeu  (1558),  and  NochmaU  grUmUicher 
BericM;  whie  he  opposed  Matthias  Flaeius  in  his 
VerKiniwmfufig.  He  embodied  his  tenets  in  five 
artjclea  of  the  Formuta  der  Bckendnus  of  June  3, 
1556,  which  be  alao  submitted,  in  amplified  fonn, 
to  tiie  Wittenbeig  theologiians.    Geobg  MCixeh. 

Biauao&U'RT:  B,  Sutariua.  EmfrtHiffr  ,  ,  .  BtrkH  vtm 
dimL^bm  .  .  J,  FftifktfftrM^  Lsfaic.  1673;  P  Seifert, 
m  heft  iv.  of  A«ar<4pe  m  ^ekmitekm  KircM^ntff&ckickU, 
LopBc  Iflia;  G,  Mfln«v  in  hdtt  tz,  of  tb«  uzne,  pp,  98, 
118,  IftSi  181.  vid  X.  210:   ABB,  xxv.  024-1130, 

FFEILSCHIFrBR,  pfoil'sbift-er,  GEORG:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b,  at  Mering  (7  m.  e,e.  of 
Aug^uig),  Upper  Ea\'aria,  May  13,  1870,  He  waa 
educated  at  the  uni'v-ersitiea  of  Hunieb  (l$Sd-Q3, 
1894-99;  D.D.,  1897)  and  Vienna  (1899),  inter- 
rupting his  studies  to  make  a  ^ve  months'  tour  of 
Italy  in  1897.  In  19(»  he  became  privat-docent 
for  church  histoiy  at  the  Univereity  of  Munich, 
but  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Freii^ing  as  associate  professor  of  church  hisitory 
and  patristica.  Since  1903  he  has  been  professor  of 
chuieh  hist43ry  in  the  Uni^'e^^ty  of  Freiburg.  He 
haa  written  Der  Og^oieTtkdnig  Theoderich  der  Gras^ 
und  dit  knlMUche  Kirehe  (Miinster,  1896);  I>ie 
aulAeniiKrA*!  Atwgafte  der  tierzig  Evangditnhmnilien 
Gregort  d^*  Grosmn,  Hn  ersier  Bmirug  tur  Geschichic 
der  U^mikfemng  (Munich,  1900)^  and  Zur  Eni^e- 
hung  der  AU^orie  twn  my&Hschm  GoUemeagen  bei 
Darde  Purgaiono  (Freibuig,  1904), 

PFEIf  DER,  pfen'der  or  [F.]  fon^dOr^,  CHARLES 
LEBERECHT:  French  Lutheran;  b,  at  Hatt^n 
in  Alsace  Oct,  26,  1834.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
Wittenbeig,  the  College  de  Font-a-Mousson  (B.Litt,, 

1S53),  under  tbe  faculty  of  theology  at  Strasbuig 
(B.Th.,  1859),  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Gfittingen,  and  Beriin-  he  became  vicar  at  Witten- 
berg in  1860;  at  Paris,  1865;  pastor  of  the  %[ise 
du  BatignoUes,  Paris,  1868,  and  of  the  £gliae  Saints 
Paul,  same  city,  in  1874,  He  describes  himself  as 
theologically  a  confessional  Lutheran.  He  in  the 
author  of  La  ConfesHon  d*AitgMbourg.  Traditdi&n 
revue  d'aprt^  k  texU  le  fluB  autarui.  FricMle  d'une 
ifUrodudion  (Paris,  1872);  UAgneau  de  Dieu. 
R4cU  de  la  pQ^sion  et  de  la  ri^urredion  du  Seigneur 
d'aprke  hs  quaire  imngdutteB.  SuiH  de  midUa- 
f«mji,  de  priheSf  et  de  cantiqueM  pour  la  ietrmine 
sainie  (1873);  Vie  de  Martin  Luther,  pMi£e  a 
Voceaeion  du  quatrihne  etmlenaire  de  sa  naisaanee 
(1883).  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  present  work, 
and  had  written  much  for  other  standard  publica- 
tions, 

PFLEIDKRER,  pflai'der-er,  OTTO:  German 
Protestant ;  b.  at  St«tten  (a  village  ne^r  Cannstadt, 
4  m.  n,e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wtlrttembeig,  Sept.  1,  1839; 
d.  at  Grosalichtcrfelde,  Berlin,  July  19,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  the  l!niveraity  of  Tubingen  from 
1857  to  1861,  and  after  being  for  a  short  time  vicar 
at  Eningen,  a  village  near  Reutlingen,  traveled  e3C- 
tensively  in  North  Germany ^  England,  and  Scot- 
land until  1854»    He  was  then  lecturer  and  privat- 
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docent  at  TvibLagen  mi  til  1868,  after  which  he  was 
»  paator  at  Heilbronn  till  1870,  when  he  went  to 
Jena  as  chief  pastor  und  uuivcr^ity  preacher.  In 
1870  he  wajs  appoinlt**.^  professor  of  theolo^'  at  the 
Univeridty  of  Jena,  and  from  1875  till  liis  death  he 
-•waa  professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  Univer- 
aty  of  Berlin,  He  was  one  of  the  mc^at  learned  and 
vigoroutj  defenders  of  the  non -miraculous  origin  of 
Christianity.  He  lectured  in  England  on  both  the 
Hilibert  (1885)  and  the  Gifford  (18f)2~93)  founda- 
tionj?.  He  wrot4»  Die  Rdigmn,  ihT  Wesen  und  ihre 
Geschicfde  (2  vols.,  Leipaic,  18ti9);  Moral  umi  Re- 
liifwn  (HaarieiB,  1870);  Der  Paulinismus  (Leip^^ic, 
1873;  Eng,  tmnd.  by  E.  Peters,  Paulinism,  2  vols., 
London,  1877);  F.  G.  FichtCp  Lebensbild  einea 
detdHch^n  Denker^  und  Patrtoien  (Stuttgart,  1877); 
HcligtcnsphilosophU  auf  ge^chvchdicher  Grundiage 
(Berlin,  1878;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1883-84;  Eng.transl. 
by  A.  Stewart  and  A.  Menziea,  PkUosophy  of  Re- 
ligion,  4  voIe,,  London,  1886-88);  Zur  reHgioaen 
Verttdndigung  (1879);  Grundriss  der  christlichen 
GlaubemundSittenlehx  (1880);  The  !nftmni€  of  ifw 
Apo^Ue  Pavl  <m  the  Devehpment  of  ChnJitiiiJiity  (Hib- 
bert  lectures;  London,  1885);  Daa  Urchri^ientumf 
$teine  St'hriften  yrul  Lehren  (Berlin,  1885;  2d  ed., 
1902;  Eng.  transh,  PrimUive  ChrUtumily,  Its  Wri- 
tingg  and  TeachingSf  2  vols.,  New  York,  UH>t>-09); 
The  Devrhprnenl  of  TheoU}gy  in  Germany  nince 
Kant,  ami  Un  ProgrtM  in  Great  Britain  since  18S5 
(London,  1800;  German  ed.,  Der  Entwickelufig  der 
proieslantuichen  Theologie  in  DeutseM^Tui  seU  Kani 
und  in  GroMabrritannien  seit  1825,  Freiburg,  1891); 
i>w  RiUchlsche  Theologie  kriii&ch  belcuchtei  (Bruna- 
^ick,  1891);  The  Philosophy  and  Development  of 
Religion  (Gifford  lectuPes;  2  vols,,  Edinburgh, 
1894);  Evolution  and  Theology ^  and  oilier  Essays 
(New  York,  1900);  Das  Chruitusbild  des  urchrist- 
li^h^  Glaubens  (Berlin,  190:i;  Eng.  transL,  The 
Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ:  Its  Value  and 
Siffnificanee  in  the  History  of  Religion,  London, 
1905);  Die  Entstehung  des  ChristetUums  (Munich, 
1905;  Eng,  tranBl.,  Christian  Origins,  London, 
19<)6);  Religion  und  Rdigionen  (1906;  Eng.  tnint?!., 
Bdigion  and  Historic  Faiths,  London,  1907);  und 
Die    Er^wicklung   des   Christeniums    (1907;      Eng. 

H     transl.f  The  Deodopmeni  of  Christianity^  London, 

■     1910). 
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PPLUG,  pflug,  JULIUS:  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
NaiUDburg;  b,  at  Eytra  (a  village  aear  Zwen- 
9  m.  s,a.w.  of  Leipaic)  1499;  d.  at  Zeit»  (23 
HL  8.W*  of  Leipsic)  Sept.  3,  1564.  He  studied  at  the 
um%'ersttie3  of  Leipeic  (1510-17)  and  Bologna 
(1517-19),  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1519  to  i)e- 
come  canon  in  Me  lessen.  Disturbed  by  the  relig- 
ious controversieji  at  home*  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
whence  he  went  to  Padua,  but  in  1521,  induced  by 
offers  of  preferment  from  Duke  George,  he  returned 
to  his  native  istate,  first  of  all  to  Dres<len,  und  then 
to  Leipeic,  where  he  still  contmned  to  devote  him- 
self chiefly  to  humanistic  interests.  In  1528-29  he 
was  agBiD  in  Italy,  and  in  1530  he  ^ircompanied 
Duke  Ceorge  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  At  this 
time  he  became  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  and 
in  hia  letters  to  him  unfolded  hia  plan  for  restor- 
in^  religious  peace  to  Germany,    Everything  eoyld 


be  done,  he  thought,  by  the  influence  of  moderate 
men  like  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.  Erasmus  re- 
plied that  things  had  gone  so  far  thai  even  a  coun- 
cil could  be  of  no  help;  one  party  wanted  revolu- 
tion, the  other  woiUd  tolerate  no  reform.  In  1532 
Ptlug  became  dean  of  Zeitz,  where  he  bad  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  question  of  the  Reformation, 
since  not  only  was  the  blsjiop,  who  was  also  dioc- 
esiin  of  Freising,  continually  absent,  but  the  neigh- 
boring Protet^tant  elector  of  >Saxony  was  ail^;ing 
claima  of  jurisdiction  over  the  see.  Pflug  was  in 
favor  of  lay  en  nun  union  under  both  kinds*,  the  mar- 
rijige  of  the  priesthood,  and  general  moral  reform. 
He  took  part  in  the  Leipsic  colloquy  in  1534,  and 
as  dean  of  Meissen  prepared  for  the  clergy  of  the 
diocesse  the  constitutions  reprinted  in  the  Leges  seu 
constituiiones  ecdesio'  BudisMnenms  (1573).  Aa 
one  of  the  envoys  of  John  of  Meiissen,  Pflug  en- 
deavored, in  15119,  to  secure  from  the  jxipal  nuncio, 
Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  adhesion  to 
his  project  for  a  refonn  of  Roman  Catholicism  along 
the  lines  already  indicated,  only  to  be  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  decision  of  the  pope. 

The  Reformation  was  now  carrietl  through  in 
Meissen,  and  Pflug  took  refuge  in  Zeitz,  Inter  retir- 
ing to  his  canonry  at  Mahitz,  and  thus  rendering 
Zeitz  more  accessible  to  the  Protestant  movement* 
In  1541  he  wa.H  appointed  bishop  of  Naumburg,  but 
John  Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  hating  all 
men  of  moderation,  forbade  hin>  to  occupy  bis  aee. 
Pflug  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  accept  the 
nomination  or  not;  and  meanwhile  the  elector, 
after  vainly  urging  the  chapter  to  nominate  another 
bishop,  turned  the  cathedral  of  Naumburg  over  to 
Protestant  services  and  proposed  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  bishop  according  to  his  liking.  The 
elector's  theologians,  though  exceedingly  dubious 
regarding  bis  course,  finally  yielded*  and  John 
Freflerick  seiecte^l  Nikola  us  von  Amsdorf  (q.v.) 
for  the  place  and  bad  him  orciained  by  Luther,  On 
Jan.  15,  1542,  however,  Pflug  accepted  his  election 
to  the  biijhopric,  and  sought  t-o  liave  his  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  diets  of  Speyer  (1542,  1544),  Nurem- 
berg (1543),  and  Worms  (1545).  At  the  latter  diet 
the  emperor  directed  the  elector  t^  admit  Pflug  to 
his  1  bishopric,  and  to  repudiate  Amsdorf  and  the 
secular  directors  of  the  chapter.  John  Frederick 
refused,  however,  and  the  question  was  settled  only 
by  the  Schmalkald  War. 

Hitherto  Pflug  had  been  in  favor  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  reform  of  a  far-reaching  character,  us  was 
shown  by  liis  part  at  the  Regensburg  Conference 
of  1541  (see  Reoensbitrg,  Conference  of);  but 
political  conditions  and  his  troubles  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  now  made  turn  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Reformation.  In  1547,  when  the  Schmalkald 
War  closet! 5  Pflug  took  possession  of  his  bishopric 
untler  imp>erial  protection.  He  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  In- 
terim (q*v.),  the  basis  of  which  was  fomied  by  the 
region  of  his  Formula  sacrarum  ememlandorum 
(ed.  C,  G.  Mailer,  Leipsic,  1J*03)  by  himself,  Michael 
Helding,  Johannes  Agricola,  Domingo  de  Soto,  and 
Pedro  de  Malv^enda.  Pflug  now  entertained  still 
higher  hopes  of  realising  hh  reform  of  Roman 
Catliolicism.    He  took  part  in  negotiations  in  Pe- 
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gau,  continuing  them  in  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Melanchthon  to  induce  him  and  Prince  Geoige 
of  Anhalt  to  accept  a  modified  sacrificial  theory  of 
the  mass;  and  he  was  also  concerned  in  the  delib- 
erations between  Maurice  and  Joachim  II.  and  their 
theologians  at  jQterboch.  The  result  was  the  first 
draft  of  the  Leipsic  Interim,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  national  diet  in  his  presence. 

In  his  own  diocese  Pflug  refrained  from  disturb- 
ing the  Lutherans,  restoring  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship only  in  the  chief  church  in  Zeitz  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Naumburg,  and  even  permitting  Protestant 
services  to  be  held  in  the  latter.  There  was  almost 
an  entire  dearth  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nor  could 
he  secure  a  sufficient  nimiber  from  other  dioceses. 
He  was  accordingly  forced  to  allow  the  married 
ministers  whom  Amsdorf  had  placed  in  office  to 
retain  their  positions,  though  without  Roman 
Catholic  ordination.  In  Nov.,  1551,  he  was  present 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Even 
after  the  final  success  of  the  Protestants  in  1552, 
he  remained  in  imdistm-bed  possession  of  his  see, 
thanks  to  his  popularity  and  moderation;  and  after 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  he  urged  the  best  in- 
terests of  Germany  in  his  Oraiio  de  ordinanda  re- 
pvblica  Germania  (Cologne,  1562).  In  1557  he  pre- 
sided at  the  religious  conference  at  Worms,  but  was 
imable  to  prevent  the  Flacians  from  wrecking  nego- 
tiations. To  the  last,  however,  he  hoped  that,  when 
the  Council  of  Trent  reassembled,  his  moderate 
program  would  be  successful  in  restoring  religious 
peace.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  earlier  biographies  are  Bupereeded  by 
that  of  A.  Jansen,  in  Neue  MxUheilunoen  atis  dem  Gebiet 
histor.-arUiq.  Forschungen,  x  (1863),  parta  1  and  2.  Con- 
sult further:  A.  von  Dru£Fel.  Briefe  und  Akten  zur  Ge- 
achichte  dea  16.  Jahrhunderts,  Munich,  1873  sqq.;  L.  Pas- 
tor, Die  kirchlichen  Reuniorube^rebungen,  Freiburis,  1879; 
Sixtus  Braun,  Naumburger  Annalen,  pp.  280  sqq.,  Naum- 
burg,  1892;  Rosenfeld,  in  ZKO,  xix  (1898),  155  sqq.;  E. 
Hoffmann,  Naumburg  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation^  Leip- 
sic, 1901 ;  J.  Janssen,  Hiii.  of  the  German  People,  vi.  147, 
182-187,  248,  366,  396  sqq.,  St.  Louis,  1903.  Scattering 
notices  of  his  activity  will  be  found  in  many  works  deal- 
ing with  the  Reformation. 

PHARAOH.    See  Egypt,  I.,  2,  §  4. 

PHARISEES  AND  SADDUCEE& 

Importance;  Sources  of  Knowledge  (§1). 

Derivation  of  "  Pharisee  "  (§  2). 

Derivation  of  "  Sadducee  "  (§  3). 

Date  of  Origin  (§  4). 

Relations  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes  (f  5). 

Sadducees  as  Aristocrats  (§  6). 

Relation  of  Pharisees  to  Jewish  Nationalism  (§  7). 

Relation  of  Sadducees  to  Nationalism  (§  8). 

Religious  Characteristics  (§9). 

Theological  Diflferences  (§  10). 

Legal  and  Dogmatic  Differences  (§  11). 

Relation  of  Pharisaism  to  Religion  ($  12). 

The  great  importance  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  two  parties  thus  named  for  the  history  of  the 
later  Judaism  and  of  primitive  Christianity  is  not 
to  be  misconceived.  The  entire  history  of  the 
Jews  and  of  their  literature  from  the  Maccabean 
w^ars  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  domi- 
nated by  this  partizan  antithesis.  The  history  of 
Jesus  himself  and  of  the  original  CJhurch  are  largely 
thereby  conditioned,  since  it  was  particularly  in 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees  that  the  doctrine,  self- 


witness,  and  whole  active  career  of  Jesus  took  shape 

as  they  did,  while  over  against  a  Pharisaism  which 

pushed  its  way  even  into  Christianity  the  Apostle 

Paul  had  to  defend  the  right  of  his 

I.  Impor-   mission  to  the  gentiles,  and  the   uni- 
tance;      versality  of  Christian  salvation.     All 

Sources  of  the  more  serious,  then,  that  the  sources 
Knowl-  toward  knowledge  of  those  parties  can 
edge.  be  utilized  only  under  difficulties.  The 
Old-Testament  books  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Chronicles,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  are  perti- 
nent merely  in  relation  to  the  preliminary  history 
of  the  same.  And  only  in  sparing  measure  can  even 
the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigra- 
pha  (qq.v.)  be  employed;  among  the  latter,  chiefly 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  Pseudepigrapha,  II., 
1).  In  the  Gospels  and  in  Acts  a  few  dogmatic 
differences  are  mentioned  as  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees;  but  this  allows  no  certain  deduction 
respecting  the  fundamental  and  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  either  party.  Even  the  invectives  of  Jesus 
against  the  Pharisees  have  had  reference  to  out- 
growths of  their  trend,  and  are  not  to  influence  a 
judgment  of  their  actual  essence.  What  datA  Acts 
and  the  Pauline  epistles  contain  by  way  of  deflning 
the  Pharisaical  anti-Pauline  Jewish  Christians,  war- 
rant only  slight  a  posteriori  deductions  regarding 
Pharisaism.  Doubtless  the  most  valuable  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is 
given  by  Josephus,  whose  data  are  appreciably 
colored  (cf.  Baumgart«n,  Jakrhucher  fur  deiUsche 
Theologie,  IX.,  616  sqq.;  Paret,  in  TSK,  1856,  pp. 
809  sqq.)  by  his  owti  attenuated  Pharisaism  and  by 
his  effort  to  present  Jewish  conditions  in  the  most 
favorable  light  before  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. 
Patristic  data  are  strongly  dependent  on  Josephus, 
and  are,  furthermore,  untrustworthy.  The  Jewish 
talmudic  literature  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
study  of  Pharisaism  since  it  is  itself  elicited  by  the 
Pharisaic  spirit.  Yet  its  anecdotal  details  about 
the  history  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  al- 
most wholly  valueless,  being  conceived  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  later  Jewish  scholasticism.  Yet 
despite  this  dearth  of  sources,  they  still  afford  a 
fairly  distinct  portraiture  of  the  two  parties. 

The  names  of  the  two  parties  throw  some  light  on 
the  origin  and  character  of  both  parties.  Touching 
the  meaning  of  the  name  "  Pharisee  "  there  can 
exist  no  doubt.  The  Pharisees  are  certainly  desig- 
nated as  the  "  separated "  (cf.  the 
2.  Deriva-  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on 
tion  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  16;  Josh.  iii.  5) — those 
"  Pharisee."  who  by  their  prescriptive  and  ascetic 
sanctity  hedged  themselves  apart  from 
not  only  heathenism  but  also  from  the  rest  of  Juda- 
ism. This  explanation  occurs  even  so  early  as  in 
Suidas,  in  the  Homilies  of  Clement  (xi.  28),  in  Epi- 
phanius  (i/or.,  xvi.  1),  and  Pseudo-Tertullian 
(Hcer.f  i.).  The  same  is  borne  out  by  the  ab- 
stract Perishuth,  in  Talmudic  writings,  in  the  sig- 
nification of  abstemiousness  or  exclusive  ascetic 
piety;  and  by  the  Talmudic  use  of  the  term  Peri- 
schirif  in  the  reproachful  sense  of  separatists.  From 
the  latter  use  and  the  avoidance  of  the  term  Phari- 
sees in  the  thoroughly  Pharisaic  II  Maccabees,  one 
may  infer  that  the  name  arose  in  hostile  circles. 
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The  same  is  also  probably  true  of  the  name 
*  »Siukluee<*s."  It  13  ;i  mishike  to  derive  the  same 
from  the  Stoic«  (K^JsttT.  TSK,  1^37,  p,  U'A);  more 
pbuijible  is  it  to  exphiiii  the  Sadduccjes  as  Zfuldikim, 
**  the  just,"  from  their  stress  ypou  the 
«imple  law  in  contrast  with  Pharisa- 
ical truditions  (Dorenbourg) ;  or  their 
strictnesa  in  dealing  pcnaJ  sentenees 
(RevilleJ .  Only  on  lin^ist  ic  grounds, 
again,  \s  there  warrant  for  deriving  the 
Smidmikaios^  Heb.  ^miduM),  from  a 
personnl  name  of  which  no  trace  exists  nfter  the 
exile.  Such  a  gratuitous  hypothesis  (Grilti,  Mon- 
t<?t,  Legarde)  can  be  justified  only  by  extreme  em- 
bairaasment.  There  is»  on  the  other  hand,  great 
probability  in  fat'or  of  the  hypothesijs  (Getger)> 
whereby  the  name  ia  traced  to  that  Zadok  who  was 
high  prieist  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  in 
whose  hne  the  high- priestly  dignity  conLinuec3  dur- 
ing nearly  the  entire  dominion  of  David's  royal 
house  (11  Sam.  viii.  17;  I  Kings  i.  32;  Exek.  xl. 
46;  Jo^phus,  Ant,,  X.,  viii,  6).  In  the  period  after 
the  exile,  not  only  the  high  priest  Joshua  (Neh.  xl. 
11;  cf,  I  Chron  vi.;  Joseph  us,  AnL^  X.,  \'iii.  6), 
but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  all  the  high  priests 
descending  from  him  down  to  Menelaus,  hence  also 
all  the  high-priestly  families  of  their  lineage — be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Zadok,  According  to  this 
w  the  name  ''  Sadducees  '*  denotes  the  descend* 
lU  of  the  high  priest  Zadok,  together  with  their 
adherents.  Which  theory  ia  also  favoretl  by  anal- 
ogy of  the  '*  Bo§thusians/'  who  in  the  Talmudic 
writing  appear  as  an  oflFshoot  of  the  Sadducees;  or 
afi  a  «ct  akin  to  them.  For  the  **  BotJthusians  "  can 
lye  named  Sadducees  only  through  the  circumstance 
that  Hero*.!  the  Great  adopted  the  line  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Bo^thos,  whose  granddaughter  he  married, 
into  the  succession  of  the  high-priestly  families 
(Joaephus,  Ant.f  XV.,  ix,  3).  If  the  name  Sad- 
ducocfl  denotes  the  Zadokitea,  it  ia  impossible  to 
detty  all  actual  connection  with  the  Zadokite  high- 
priestly  families,  and  to  identify  them  with  the 
Macc^be^aji  princea  and  their  following,  \i'ho  liad 
obtained  that  name  only  by  way  of  reproach  (Well- 
Iiaiisen).  It  ia  probable  tlmt  the  name  Zadokitea 
was  given  to  the  party  by  their  enemies;  but  thia 
waa  poemble  only  in  case  the  real  Zadokite  high 
priests  formed  the  at<x;k  of  the  party;  so  that  a 
))art ijian  following  could  then  reailily  join  the  same. 
Id  this  light,  the  two  party  names  of  Pharisees  and 
Sa^iducees  are  distinct  in  so  far  as  that  the  former 
ba*  rf»ference  to  religious  aims,  the  latter  to  con- 
nection with  the  high-priestly  nobility.  This  does 
not  controvert  the  correctness  of  the  gi\en  deriva- 
lion:  indeeti,  the  point  becomes  thereby  more 
prominent  that  thi?  Pharisaical  party  structure  took 
its  departure  from  religious  motives;  the  Siuidu- 
cean,  pre*lominantly  from  aristocratic  int^jrests. 
PuTtizan  opposition  between  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees probably  arose  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
3!         '  A  Jewish  1  radition  (in  the  Barailhn 

t*  \n*s  A  both ) ,  res  pec  t  ing  t  h  e   f  ou  n  d- 

hig  ut  trie  .^Lidducees'  party  lii rough  two  pupils 
of  Afitigonua  of  Socho,  would  carry  the  origins 
tidck  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  B,r.  JBut 
apart  from  other  improbabilities   in  this  account^ 


which  dates  oidy  from  the  Middle  Ages,  its  chrono- 
logical corrf^cfness  is  precludinl  by  the  certified  ex- 
istence of  the  Sadducees'  cause  at  a  eotmiderably 

earlier  periiTcl.     According  io  Josephus 

4.  Date  of  (Aril.,    XIII.,  x.  C),  an   ojxmi   conflict 

Origin.      between      Pharisees     and     Hadducees 

broke  out  aa  early  as  towanl  the  close 
of  the  admirustrjition  of  Hyrcanus,  about  115  b.c. 
But  this  presupposea  an  antecedent  and  quiet 
development  of  both  parties,  and  Hi^Tcanui*  him- 
self was  brought  tip  in  the  Pharisaic  <loctrine 
(Jos€'phus,  Ard,,  XIII.,  X.  5).  Essentially  oppo- 
site is  the  incidental  remark  of  Josephus  in  liis 
narmtive  of  the  \jxist  executive  years  of  JotiaLlian 
(Ani.,  XIIL,  V,  9),  that  about  that  time  there 
were  three  "  sects  **  among  the  Jews:  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  The  origin  of  the 
Pharisees  ai^d  Sadduceea  faUs,  therefore,  at  its 
latest,  during  the  rule  of  Jonathan:  but  it  can  not 
be  set  back  much  further,  nince  no  trace  of  their 
names  appears  earlier  to  show  that  the  parties  were 
forming.  The  assumption  is  forbidden  that  they 
arose  before  the  Maccabyun  iii.surrection.  Nor  may 
appeal  be  made  to  the  presence  of  the  Ha.Hideans 
(see  Habmoxeaxs,  §  I)  iu  the  pre-Maccabean  peri- 
od>  For  the  Pharisees  are  not  to  lie  identilieii  with 
these,  WTiile  one  can  date  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
duceea as  parties  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  post- 
exilic  perlotl  (A.  Geiger,  Ur&prung  und  Uvberttetz- 
ting  diT  Bibti,  pp,  26  sqq,,  56  sqq.,  Breslau,  1857) 
only  by  restmg  upon  conjecture,  it  is  pos.sible  that 
the  partizan  antithesis  but  continued  an  older  con- 
tention, such  as  might  have  taken  shape  prior  to 
the  Maccabean  uprising;  indeed  I,  opposition  of  in- 
terests similar  to  these  appeared  in  the  pre-Macca- 
bean  era. 

This  first  of  all  appears  in  the  chiss  distinction 
l>etween  the  Pharisees  and  vSadducees.  JSoon  after 
the  return,  there  began  to  develop  an  opposition 

between  the  scrilies,  who  insist^  upon 

5.  Rela-     an  absolutely  strict  prescriptive  Life, 

lions  of     and  the  adherents  of  the  aristocratic 

Pharisees    high-priesLly    lines,    who    favored   the 

and  Scribes,  gentiles.     This  antithesis  accentuated 

itself  in  the  Syrirm  and  Hellenistic  em, 
and  led  to  the  formsition  of  parties  during  the  nrle 
of  Antioehus  Epiphanes.  At  that  time  the  rising 
party  of  radicid  HelJerdsm,  which  sought  to  sup- 
plant Mosaic  Judaism  by  Greek  manners  and  cus- 
toms, was  withstood  by  the  coterie  of  the  Hasideans, 
who  determined  to  adhere  with  the  utmost  rigor 
tu  the  Jewish  law  :ls  the  unconditional  norm  of  life. 
At  that  time  the  leaders  of  the  former  party  were 
the  high-priestly  aristocmts;  those  of  the  second, 
the  scribes.  A  f^Lmilur  chiss  distinction  formed  the 
basis  of  the  conflict  between  Phari.sees  and  Sad- 
ducees. True,  the  Pharisees  are  not  identical  with 
the  scribes,  From  Acts  xxiii.  D,  it  ap|>ears  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  not  all  scribes  were  Pharisees, 
but  that  there  were  also  Sadducee  or  neutral  scribes; 
and  only  a  ptirtion  of  the  Pliarisees  consisted  of 
scribeB  (Mark  ii.  Ifi;  Luke  v.  liii).  Indeed,  a  char- 
acteristic distinction  comes  forth  in  the  very  use  of 
the  two  terms  in  the  Gospels.  Quite  often  they 
speak  of  the  Pharisees,  where  only  indivitluals  of 
that  sect  are  meant  (Matt*  ix.  1^1-34,  etc.}.    Un  the 
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other  hand,  where  the  matter  turns  on  particular 
gcribes,  the  text  mentions  "  certain  of  the  scribes  " 
(Matt.  ix.  3,  xii.  38,  etc.)*  Only  where  the  scribes 
are  named  in  conjimction  with  the  Pharisees  is  the 
general  expression  used  for  the  former  with  refer- 
ence to  individuals  (Maik  ii.  16;  Luke  v.  30,  etc.). 
On  the  contrary,  "  the  scribes,"  without  other  qual- 
ification, is  never  used  of  individuals,  but  eveiy- 
where  only  of  the  entire  category  (Matt.  vii.  29, 
xvii.  10,  etc.).  Hence  the  scribes  are  conceived  as 
a  class;  the  Pharisees  as  a  compact  party,  such  as 
is  represented  even  in  the  case  of  individual  mem- 
bers. Occasionally  in  the  addresses  of  Jesus  to  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  there  is  to  be  remarked  the 
distinctive  reference  to  the  learned  legal  science  of 
the  former  and  the  prescriptive  manner  of  life  ad- 
vanced by  the  latter.  So  the  scribes  appear  as 
theorists  in  contrast  with  the  Pharisees  as  practi- 
tioners. For  the  most  part,  however,  the  two  were 
likely  to  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
This  close  afiSnity  between  Pharisees  and  scribes 
crops  out  alike  in  Josephus,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  Talmud.  Where  Josephus  speaks  of 
Jewish  scribes,  he  generally  implies  that  they  are 
adherents  of  the  Pharisaic  school  (War,  I.,  xxxiii. 
2-3,  II.,  xvii.  8;  Ant.,  XVII.,  vi.  2).  Ck)nver8ely, 
where  he  brings  the  Pharisees  into  his  narrative, 
he  assumes  that  they  make  disciples  and  give  in- 
struction in  the  law,  hence  are  scribes  (Ant.,  XIII., 
X.  6).  Again,  certain  scribes  well  known  and  emi- 
nent in  Talmudic  sources,  he  designates  as  Pharisees 
{Ant.,  XV.,  i.  1,  X.  4;  Life,  xxxviii.).  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  now 
grouped  together  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
V.  20,  xxiii.  2  sqq.;  cf.  Luke  vii.  30),  and  are  in- 
troduced as  acting  in  common  (Matt.  xii.  38,  and 
elsewhere).  Moreover,  the  two  designations  often 
vary  in  parallel  passages,  as  well  as  in  the  relation 
of  the  same  Gospel.  Lastly,  the  post-Maccabean 
scribes  of  the  Mishna  speak  of  one  another  as  the 
''  Learned  "  (hakamim) ;  whereas  in  the  contro- 
versial objections  of  the  Sadducees  they  are  termed 
"  Pharisees  "  {Judaim,  iv.  6,  7,  8)  and  advocate 
Pharisaic  views.  From  all  this  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Pharisees  were  composed  of  the  leading 
scribes  and  their  following,  and  were  the  practical 
exponents  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  law. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Sadducees,  like  the  Hellen- 
ists of  the  pre-Maccabean  era,  had  their  nucleus  in 
the  Jewish  aristocracy.  Those  magnates  ("  mighty 
ones  ";  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.,  vi.  2;  cf.  War,  I.,  v. 

3),  who  as  counselors    of  Alexander 

6.  Saddu-   Jannceus  were  by  him  endowed  with 

cees  as      the  highest  honors,  but  were  thrust 

Aristocrats,  aside   by   Queen   Salome   Alexandra, 

were  imdoubtedly  Sadducees.  For 
their  persecution  took  place  imder  the  Pharisees' 
rule  of  terror.  In  his  general  depiction  of  the  Sad- 
ducees, Josephus  says  expressly  that  they  had  only 
the  rich  on  their  side,  but  not  the  conunon  people 
(Ant.,  Xin.,  X.  6),  that  this  doctrine  won  but  few, 
but  they  the  first  in  dignity  (Ant.,  XVIII.,  i.  4). 
And  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  wherein  the  joy  of 
the  Pharisaic  circles  over  the  downfall  of  the  Sad- 
ducees in  the  year  69  b.c.  finds  distinct  vent,  the 
latter  are  described  as  eyenserving  courtiers  and  \m- 


just  judges  (iv.  1-10,  ii.  3-5).  Hence  the  Sadducees' 
aristocratic  character  is  distinctive  and  proper. 
But  if  Josephus  (Ld/e,  i.)  designates  the  priests  in 
general  as  the  nobility  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  all 
events  this  does  not  apply  in  a  social  connection. 
And  it  is  erroneous  (Geiger,  Hausrath,  Montet)  to 
suppose  that  the  Sadducees  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  priesthood  on  a  preponderant  scale; 
there  lay  no  intrinsic  objection  in  the  nature  of 
Pharisaism  to  the  priesthood  as  such,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  not  a  few  priestly  Pharisees  (cf. 
Josephus,  Life,  i.-ii.,  xxxix.;  Mishna  Eduyoth,  ii. 
6-7,  viii.  2;  Aboth,  ii.  8,  iii.  2;  Shekalim,  iv.  4,  vL 
1).  It  was  rather  the  high-priestly  families  that 
offset  the  rest  of  the  priesthood  in  the  manner  of 
a  distinctive  aristocracy.  Under  the  Maccabean 
Simon,  the  adherents  thereof  effected  their  recep- 
tion into  the  senate;  while  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
they  sat  and  voted  in  the  sanhedrim  (Ps.  of  Sol., 
iv.  2),  which  had  grown  out  of  the  earlier  senate, 
and  represented  a  remnant  of  political  independ- 
ence, while  their  influence  here  was  limited  by  the 
imaristocratic  assessors  of  the  scribes'  class,  y^t  in 
a  certain  measure  it  was  secured  by  the  fact  that 
the  high  priests,  who  now  constantly  belonged  to 
their  circles,  held  the  presidency  in  the  sanhedrim. 
These  ''  chief  priests,"  as  the  officiating  and  former 
high  priests,  together  with  their  kindred,  are  called 
in  the  New  Testament  (SchUrer,  in  TSK,  1872,  pp. 
614  sqq.),  are  therefore  at  once  the  most  important 
element  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  and  the  proper 
nucleus  of  the  Sadducean  party.  Josephus  men- 
tions only  incidentally  of  Ananus  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees  (Ant.,  XX.,  ix.  1).  In  the  PsaJms 
of  Solomon  the  Sadducee  members  of  the  sanhe- 
drim appear  as  imworthy  directors  of  the  temple 
worship  (i.  8,  ii.  1-5,  viii.  12).  In  Acts  the  Saddu- 
cees are  expressly  designated  as  those  empowered 
with  dispensing  penal  correction  (iv.  1-3),  as  also 
the  high  priest's  party  (v.  17).  Certain  reminders 
of  the  Sadducaic  complexion  of  the  high  priest's 
retinue  occur  in  talmudic  sources  (cf.  Geiger,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  109  sqq.). 

In  keeping  with  this  class  distinction  between 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  the  national  attitude 
of  the  two  parties.  One  may  not  think  of  the  Sad- 
ducees as  the  national  and  patriotic 
7.  Relation  party;  of  the  Pharisees,  on  the  con- 
of  Pharisees  trary,  as  an  imattached,  international 
to  Jewish  society.  To  the  Pharisees  might  better 
Nationalism*  be  applied  the  term  "  national  ";  they 
were  more  frequently  the  opposers  of 
the  oppressors  of  the  people.  It  is  to  the  Pharisees 
that  Rabbi  Hillel's  word  applies:  "  Do  not  sepa- 
rate thyself  from  the  congregation  "  (Pirke  Aboth, 
ii.  4);  and  they  desired  that  the  benefits  of  the 
theocracy  should  benefit  all,  without  exception 
(II  Mace.  ii.  17).  Hence  the  Pharisees  had  not  only 
the  women  on  their  side  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVII., 
ii.  4),  but  the  masses  generally  (Ant.,  XIII.,  x. 
6).  Yet  on  another  side  one  may  not  perceive 
in  them  the  healthy  citizenship,  the  true  kernel  of 
the  people,  the  truly  national  party.  As  a  faction 
of  the  scribes,  they  pursued  only  distinctively  re- 
ligious aims.  It  was  merely  in  a  religious  connec- 
tion that  they  desired  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
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Ibc  mainlA^Lmnce  of  what  was  pecuJiarly  JewiaJi. 
And  if  they  sought  to  ext-eiid  their  leadership  over 
ttll  other  spheres  of  life,  their  sole  iwjtive  was  that 
jUiese  might  thus  become  dominated  by  the  thor- 
;hly  pn?i9criptive  form  of  their  religious  aims. 
re  resulted  an  externally  theocratic  trend  of 
policy^  and  this  was  naturally  contradicted  by  u 
totally  non-Jewish  govenunentj  so  that,  theo- 
L  reticallyj  the  Pharisees  did  not  concede  the  legality 
Lof  tribute  to  such  a  rt^giine  (Matt.  xxii.  37).  They 
^tadured  government  by  a  heathen  power  an  brought 
^■bmit  by  the  di\ine  providence,  but  only  in  the 
expectation  of  its  future  downfidl.  And  the  hatred 
latent  in  such  an  attitude  easily  converte<i  itself 
Linto  fanatical  deeds.  But  yet  again,  they  could 
laacrifice  the  theocratical  idea  to  an  lititheocraticaJ 
IJewisb  prince  like  Alexander  Jannicua.  Further- 
Ijnore,  how  little  the  Pharisees  were  disjKised  to 
ridge  the  gap  between  priesthood  and  people  ap^ 
emxB  from  their  especially  strict  precepts  regard- 
ing the  tithe  and  other  dues  in  favor  of  priests  and 
Temple.  Indeed,  they  set  themselveis  over  against 
the  people  with  the  utmost  exclusiveness  as  a  spir- 
itual aristocracy,  from  which  arose  their  party 
guune,  *'  the  separated,"  the  haughty  belia^ior 
ih&rged  to  their  reproach  by  Jesus  (Matt,  xxiii.  5 
eqq.),  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  look€M:l 
down  upon  the  rest  of  the  people  as  ignorant,  not 
knowing  the  law,  and  unclean  (John  vii.  49;  cf.  the 
Letter  of  Aristeas/'  dating  from  the  time  of 
Herod,  in  E.  Kautech,  Apokryphen,  ii.  67,  140  aqq., 
•TQbingen,  1900).  So  the  Pharisees'  popularity 
among  the  common  people  had  yet  its  limits. 
Still  less,  however,  is  a  national  and  patriotic 
ttitude  to  be  discerned  in  the  case  of  the  Saddu- 
Their  connection  with  the  Haamoneans 
(q.v,)  came  about  only  as  the  admin - 
E,  Relation  istration  of  the  same  lost  its  incipiently 
of  Sad-  Jewish  national  character.  The  goal 
ducees  to  of  their  political  action  was,  first  of  aU, 
BatioDalism.  the  strengthening  of  their  aristocratic 
caste.  Only  as  dictated  to  thern 
through  this  class  interest,  did  they  stand  on  the 
national  aide.  The  circumstance  that  the  first  Has- 
who  ruled  after  the  transition  of  R^Tcanus 
lo  the  Sadducees'  party,  Aristobulus  I.,  was  sur- 
naraed  the  "  Philhellene,"  throws  light  on  their 
Hellenistic  tendency.  Subsequently,  they  became 
le  friends  of  the  Romana.  AM  the  more  over- 
and  hard-hearted  w  ere  they  at  that  time  in 
to  the  common  people  (Josephus,  War,  11,, 
14;  Ant,,  XX,,  ix,  I).  Hence  their  unpopu- 
was  so  great  that,  in  order  to  "  make  them- 
aelves  possible  ^*  at  all,  they  had  to  govern,  in  the 
administration  of  their  officer,  according  lo  Pharisaic 
prinriples  (Joseph us,  -4ni-,  XVIII.,  i.  4).  Never- 
theleas,  neither  Pharisees  nor  Sadducees  were  of  an 
aatinatiotial  character  directly.  The  Pharisees  did 
not  manifest  that  purely  separatistic  demeanor  of 
the  Hasldeans  or  of  the  Essen es.  Neither  were  the 
Sadduoeco  willing,  like  the  radical  Plelleni^ts  of  the 
pro-Kaceabean  era,  to  surrender  the  people's  na- 
tional existence,  its  faith  and  its  law.  Ob\ious]y, 
then^  after  the  founding  of  the  legally  national  Mac- 
atate,  the  extreme  elements  of  both  the  pre- 
ihtnufy  existing  tendencies  were  eliminated.    The 


most  partisan  among  the  Ha^iideuns  receded  into 
small  groups,  which  led  eventually  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Essenes'  order.  And  the  radical  HeUen- 
Lste  perished  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Maccabeans. 
Thus  the  m^or©  moderate  elements  were  left  over, 
and  they  meiged,  in  turn,  into  the  broad  stream  of 
the  popular  life  whence  they  had  originally  issued. 

With  thia  alteration  of  parties,  however^  the  fun- 
dament^ religious  trend  persisted.    The  Pharisees, 

like  the  pre-Maccabean  party  of  scribes, 

Q*  RiligiouB  ussidiiously  cultivated  a  strictly  legal- 

CbarfLCter-  istic   piety,   holding    themselves  aloof 

istics,        from  the  world   (Josephus,    War^   IL, 

viit,  14;  Ant,  XVIL,  iL  4;  Life, 
xxxviii.;  Acts  xxiii.  3,  xx\i.  5;  Phil.  iii.  5).  Relig- 
ion determined  all  their  aims.  But  they  set  the 
essence  of  religion  in  the  knowledge  and  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  From  this  one-sided  and  legal  drift  of 
their  piety  there  emerged  all  the  defects  and  ex- 
cess<?s  of  the  same,  such  as  are  exhibited  quite 
sharply  in  the  New  Testament.  They  built  or  gar- 
nished the  aepulchers  of  the  prophets  (Matt,  xxiii. 
29  sqq.),  but  had  none  of  their  spirit;  they  »eal- 
ously  disputed  over  their  prophecies  (Luke  xvii. 
20),  but  their  belief  in  the  same  simply  sanctified 
their  venality.  They  labored  xealoualy  for  the 
propagation  of  their  fiiith  (Matt,  xxiii,  IS),  but  only 
in  behalf  of  outward  results  (cL  SiefTert,  Die  //ei- 
denbekehrung  im  Alien  Teatamtmi  und  im  Judim- 
thum,  pp.  4'S  sqq.,  11X)S;  see  Proselytes).  Their 
faith  was  no  inwardly  libemting  power,  so  that  for 
them  the  law*  was  but  an  eurilavhig  yoke  (John 
viii.  32;  cf.  Gal.  v.  1).  Out  of  this  came  the  mi- 
nute and  anxious  manner  of  fulfilling  the  law  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  the  externalizing  of  tlie  entire  religious 
and  moral  life,  the  mechantcalism  of  their  pmyer 
(Matt,  vi,  5  sqq),  the  stresa  upon  fasting  (Malt. 
ix.  14);  valuation  of  conspicuous  borders  to  their 
garments,  and  broad  phylacteries  (Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
the  literalness  of  service  in  observing  the  sabbath 
{Matt.  xii.  2,  9-13;  Luke  xiii.  IQ  st^q.,  xiv,  4 
sqq.;  John  v.  1  sqq.,  ix.  14  sciq.).  From  this  source 
arose  their  prescriptions  of  cleanUness  (Matt,  xv, 
2,  xxiii.  25;  Mark  vii.  2  sqq.;  Luke  xi.  3^8  »qq.)^ 
their  preference  for  external  acts  of  devotion  above 
the  plainest  duties  (Matt,  xv,  5;  Mark  vii.  11  sqq-). 
This  was  indeed  a  straining  at  gnats  and  swallow- 
ing of  camels  (Matt,  xxiii.  24),  Of  course,  it  was 
possible  to  practise  all  this  in  good  faith  and  with 
honest  sentiments.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Nicotlemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  in 
particular,  too,  by  that  of  Paul,  who  even  though 
recalling  his  bygone  disquietude  with  aversion 
(Rom.  vn.  7  sqq.),  yet  thinks  back  withont  shame 
to  his  Pharisaic  past  (Phil.  iii.  5  eqq.;  Acts  xxiii. 
6,  xxvi,  S).  Only  often  enough  that  emphasis  upon 
external  acts  led  to  complete  self-satisfaction  (Matt, 
xix.  16  sqq.;  Luke  x\iii.  10)  and  to  ostentation  of 
piety  (Matt.  vi.  5  sqq^.  IG,  x\\  7  sqq.;  Mark  vii.  6, 
xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47),  extending  even  to  the  en- 
deavor to  conceal  the  lack  of  inner  moral  integrity 
by  means  of  the  outward  show  of  devout  deport- 
ment (Matt,  xxiii.  25  sqq.;  Luke  xi.  39  sqq.).  In 
the  Talmud,  besides,  there  occur  not  a  few  beau- 
tiful sentence.^,  urging  toward  right  thinking  and 
true  humanity   (especially  in  Pirke  Aboth).     But 
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they  stand  isolated  in  a  wilderness  of  external  pre- 
cepts which  smother  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  their 
casuistical  forcing  of  its  letter.  In  distinction  from 
all  this,  the  Sadducees  evinced  a  strong  inclination 
toward  other  than  Jewish  manners;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this  trait,  they  were  fain  to  guard  the 
advantages  of  their  social  standing,  their  culture 
and  possessions,  from  prejudice  in  the  way  of  a 
troublesome  piety.  They  were  charged  with  lead- 
ing an  efifeminate  mode  of  life  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XVIII.,  i.  3).  The  fourth  of  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon gives  a  picture,  inspired  by  Pharisaism,  of  the 
worldly,  even  dissolute,  life  of  the  Sadducees  and 
of  their  hypocritical  show  of  pious  ardor.  And  a 
late  rabbinical  tradition  (Aboth  of  Rabbi  Nathan) 
tells  of  their  luxury  in  the  article  on  tableware,  and 
their  scofl&ng  at  the  economy  of  the  worrying 
Pharisees. 

This  also  affords  a  ready  key  to  the  particular 
theological  disputes  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  From  the  different  fundamental  re- 
ligious trend  of  the  two  parties  there 

10.  Thco-  most  inmiediately  results  their  anti- 
logical  Dif-  thetical  relation  toward  that  oral  tra- 

ferences.  dition  which  had  been  early  created 
by  the  scribes  of  the  past  age,  through 
exposition  and  application  of  the  law,  for  a  sort  of 
hedge  to  the  same  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.,  xvi.  2; 
Matt.  XV.  2;  Mark  vii.  3).  This  tradition  was  made 
of  binding  force  by  the  Pharisees;  by  the  Sadducees 
it  was  rejected  (Josephus,  Ant.f  XIII.,  x.  6). 
Through  their  endeavor  to  regulate  the  whole  of 
human  life,  down  to  every  detail,  by  means  of  the 
law,  the  Pharisees  were  led  to  lay  great  stress  on 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  same  by  tradition,  even 
to  ascribe  a  paramount  importance  to  the  latter  in 
comparison  with  the  less  exactly  defined  law  (Mish- 
nah,  Sanhedrin,  xi.  3).  Ultimately,  therefore,  tra- 
dition, like  the  law,  came  to  be  traced  back  to 
Moses  {Pirke  Aboth,  i.  11  sqq.),  and  so  came  the 
possibility  of  invalidating  a  legal  provision  by  vir- 
tue of  a  traditional  precept  (cf.  Mark  vii.  11). 
Moreover,  the  Sadducees  did  not  altogether  avoid 
developing  an  exegetical  school  tradition,  partly 
diverging  from  the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  (Afe- 
ffillath  Taaniif  10);  partly,  indeed,  accordant  with 
it  (Sandehrin,  xxxiii.  G.  Horayoth  4a).  But 
while  they  admitted  no  authority  transcending  the 
law,  they  so  emphasized  independence  of  judg- 
ment that  they  made  it  a  boast  to  contradict  their 
teachers  themselves  as  far  as  possible  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XVIII. ,  i.  4).  But  their  principled  rejection 
of.  legal  tradition  resulted  partly  from  their  op- 
position to  the  Pharisaic  scribes,  partly  from  their 
desire  to  be  constrained  as  little  as  possible  through 
legal  regulations.  Hence  they  repudiated  all  re- 
fining deductions  from  the  law,  and  appealed  sim- 
ply to  the  letter  thereof,  which  was  easier  to  cir- 
cumvent. Thus  the  letter  of  the  law  became  for 
them  their  only  categorical  religious  principle. 
Sometimes,  again,  they  enforced  the  strictness  of 
the  letter,  in  contrast  with  its  attenuation;  par- 
ticularly in  imposing  penal  sentences,  they  were 
"more  hard-hearted  than  all  other  Jews"  (Josephus, 
Ant.f  XX.,  ix.  1).  Jesus  himself  experienced  this 
hard-heartedness  on  the  part  of  his  Sadducee  judges. 


This  divergent  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  respect  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  to 
tradition,  also  explains  a  number  of  the  particular 
legal  disputes  which  are  attributed  to 
iz.  Legal  them  in  Talmudic  sources,  many  of 
and  Dog-  which  are  historical.  In  certain  cases 
matic  Dif-  the  Sadducees,  as  it  appears,  repr&> 
ferences.  sen  ted  the  priesthood;  in  the  rest,  a 
definite  principle  of  opposition  is  not 
to  be  ascertained.  To  be  noted  also  are  some  dog- 
matic differences,  among  which  the  most  important 
was  the  one  touching  the  doctrine  of  resurrection; 
not,  as  Josephus  presents  it  in  Hellenizing  fashion 
{War,  II.,  viii.  14;  ArU.,  XVIII.,  i.  3,  4),  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  the  Saddu- 
cees rejected  the  doctrine  in  question,  they  advo- 
cated the  older  position  of  Judaism.  For  the  like 
doctrine  was  not  at  all  proposed  in  the  earlier  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  not  with  complete  dis- 
tinctness before  its  appearance  in  the  Book  of  Dan- 
iel. The  Sadducees*  position  was  reinforoed  by 
their  directly  practical  contemplation  of  earthly 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
Pharisees  decidedly  espoused  the  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection was  quite  in  accord  with  their  very  dili- 
gent fostering  of  hopes  in  the  Messiah,  which  hopes, 
like  their  doctrine  itself,  on  account  of  their  avar 
ricious  temperament,  assumed  a  strongly  sensual 
cast.  In  like  manner  the  doctrine  concerning  angels, 
which  had  been  elaborated  by  the  Pharisaic  scribes 
on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  rejected  by 
the  Sadducees  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  consistently  with  their 
preoccupation  with  mimdane  affairs.  According  to 
Josephus  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  also  diverged 
in  their  conception  as  to  the  relation  between  deft- 
tiny  and  human  free-wdll  {War,  II.,  viii.  14;  Ani., 
XIII.,  V.  9,  XVIII.,  i.  3).  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Pharisees,  in  their  religious  decisiveness, 
made  everything  dependent  on  divine  providence; 
whereas  the  Sadducees,  as  men  of  practical  affairs, 
deducted  the  elements  of  welfare  and  calamity  from 
human  transactions. 

The   further   development   of   the   religious   life 
could   not  attach   itself   to  the  materialistic   and 
worldly    bent    of    the    Sadducees,    but    only    to 
Pharisaism,  which,  however  legalistic, 
12.  Rela-    traditional,   and   mercenary,    was  yet 
tion  of      distinguished    by  a    certain   religious 
Pharisaism  potentiality,  as  appears  from  the  rela- 
te Religion,  tion  of  primitive  Christianity  to  both 
parties.     The  contact  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Sadducees'  party  was  but  slight  and 
external.     Enraged  at  the  Christian  revival  of  the 
hope  of  resurrection,  and  threatened  in  their  hier- 
archical position  by  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus 
and  the  accordant  expectations  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  the  Sadducees  persecuted  both  those  teach- 
ings with  scorn  and  violence.     With  Pharisaism, 
however,  Christianity  had  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing on  inward  grounds  quite  from  the  start.    Pro- 
ceeding from  the  common  platform  of  the  law  and 
the   Messianic   hopes,  Jesus   attacked  the  formal- 
ism of   the    Pharisees   and   their  entire  external- 
izing of  the  moral  and  religious  life  in  that  he 
coupled  the  profoundest  vitalization  of  the  same 
with  the  renovating  forces  which  emanated  from 
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his  own  person.  The  liatred  that  he  thereby  brought 
upon  himself  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  also  fren- 
jied  the  popular  maasea.  But  when  afterward  in 
the  apoatolic  congregation  the  proclaiming  of 
Chrifil'd  resurrection  pushed  to  the  foreground,  over- 
ahadowinj?,  in  a  manner^  the  eon  tent  of  his  own 
pre&ciiing,  Phnrisai^m's  antithesis  to  Christianity 
receded  so  far  beliind  the  vehement  persecution  of 
the  same  through  the  Sivddiiceesi  that  it  now  be- 
came feasible  for  Pharisaic  clcmcDts  to  make  their 
way  into  the  Christian  assembly  (Acts  xv.  1  sqq,). 
It  waa  only  where  the  logical  issues  of  Christianity 
became  voiceti  in  direct  opposition  to  an  absolute 
enforcement  of  the  law  (somewhat  reservedly,  at 
first,  by  the  deacon  Stephen,  afterward  more  vig- 
otoubIj  and  ^iih  practical  application  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul)  that  the  Pharisjiic  enmity  awoke,  in  utter 
bitterness.  However,  it  was  precisely  his  own  Phar- 
ifljiic  intining  in  youth  that  moved  the  Apostle  Paul, 
after  his  radical  breach  with  his  past,  to  engage  in 
a  conflict  with  the  Pharisaic  party,  not  only  oul- 
side,  but  especially  within  Christianity;  wherein  he 
prevailed  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  principles  of 
Christianity  in  contrast  with  the  legal  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament^  in  a  degree  equaled  by  no  other 
apotitle.  F,  SiEPFERT. 

BiBUooiu.i*aT:  J.  WetUiauaea.  Die  PharUder  und  die  Sad- 
dw^er^  Greif»waJd»  li*74;  A.  Geiger,  SadducAcr  und  Phari- 
«d4T,  BrcAlAu,  li>(6:i;  idem,  in  J  adische  Zeitschrift,  ii  (1^6:1) » 
11-54^  M.  Frii^dlfinder.  Di^  rf<liai'>*en  Brufgunam  inner- 
hoBt  dcf  Juditniurrn  im  Zritnlter  Je^u,  Berlin,  J 905.  C<30- 
•uJt  further:  Oroaamunn,  De  Judoforum  discijjlina  arcuni^ 
Lcfpaie,  1833-41;  idem*  De  phiiosophia  Saddwcaorum^  ib, 
IKia-^ili;  D«  Phariseeiiimo  Jttdaorum  AUxandrina,  ib. 
IM6-A0:  pt  cotitiiio  Phari^oforum,  ib.  1861;  A.  F,  OfrStvf, 
iMs  JahrhufuicH  de»  HeiU,  I  309  aqq.,  Stuttgart*  18;i8; 
J,  A.  D.  Lutt«rbeck,  Z>w  ivuletrtamefUlkh^i  LchrbeQriffe, 
L  157-2ri,  Miiiax,  1852;  I,  M.  Jcwt.  Getchichte  d«  Judm- 
thum9  unti  Mfinfr  Sectcn,  i.  197  aqq.,  216  »qq.,  Ldpsic; 
1857 -34>;  A.  Mailer*  in  the  SiUwtc^eritMt  of  the  Vienna 
Ar^lcmy,  philoaoph.-bij^toriail  elAfla,  xxxiv  (1H60),  05- 
164;  J.  Derrnibourg.  Hust,  de  la  PtUuHne,  pp.  75-78,  1HJ- 
H4»  452-156,  Paria,  18«7;  Hiinne*  in  ZWT,  1867,  pp. 
131-170,  23^-263;  A.  Hausratb,  NeMt^Jttamentiiche  Znt^e- 
mhi£^,  L  129  »qq.*  Heidelberg,  l^H,  Eng.  transl..  IHH, 
af  th€  N.  T*  Tim^s,  4  vol^,,  London,  1895;  A.  Kumum^  De 
Gcdsdirrni  ran  Ifnui,  ii.  3H8-37U  456  ftqq..  2  voIm.,  Haurlem* 
1H09-7O;  J.  Cnhea.  L*^  Pkarinens,  2  vola,,  Paria,  1877; 
A,  M-  F&irbAim.  Stmiirj^  in  the  Life  ofChrinl,  pp.  165  uqq., 
LfoadcxD^  ISJ^l;  Buoeth,  in  Magann  fUr  die  WisseriitrJiafi 
d^  Judfntums,  be  (1882),  l-^7«  ei-f»5;  J.  HiunburKer. 
Rni!-mfj'jih'p<hlif  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  ii.  1038  »qq., 
fSr  ;<!t.  Esiai  tur  lea  oriffineis  den  par- 

n  ,  PariA.  18S3;   idem,  in  JA.  1887, 

l^i  ;^     ..u. v,.aitosh.  Chritt  and  the  Jewinh  Law, 

IT,  London,  1.S85;   F*  Weber,  Die  Lehren  ,ies  Tal- 

m  ,   \HS(y\    xAc^m^  J Qdi9ckc  TheoloQxe  Quf  Grund 

dt*   TalihiMl  '^'iier  Srhriften,   pp.    10-14.  44-16, 

ib,  IV>7;   E.  <■  Sadduciiame,  MontAuban.   184*8; 

A  Jolirher.  L^-  .  .  .Litrtden  JemL.  ii,  54  aqq.,  649  »qq., 
Fmburs.  l^>H-><9;  A,  B.  Bruce,  Kingd4>m  of  God^  pp, 
1^  ^q.*  EdinbunKh.  18S9;  J.  L.  Narbel,  ttude  wur  h 
pawti  pMnnnen,  h&usAnne,  1S91;  H.  E.  Ryle.  and  M.  H. 
Jamai.  /*«*tw#  of  Sotnrftmt,  pp.  adviii.-Ui.,  CamhridRe. 
1891:  J-  F.  W.  BotjflwH,  JeJU  Predigt  in  ihrem  GegensaU 
mm  Jtidmtum,  OQUingtm,  1802;  idem.  Die  Religion  dca 
Judentwna  im  ne^ute^lomtntlichen  Zeitalier,  pp.  I6i-168» 
BirlUl.  1903;  Kru^r,  in  TQ,  Ixxxv  (1894),  431^96;  O. 
fffrHlT"'*""  NetdeHnmmUichf  ZeitgeMvhichie^  pp.  158  0qq., 
TtT^iira.  \mh\  A.  Bertholct*  Die  SteUunff  der  taroetitvn 
xj  rn  tu  den  Fremdrn,,  pp.  123-256,  Tilbiugeu, 

I  -  tfi-n,  Di^  Rrfi4fi*>ntonM-'hnuMntf  dtr  PharisAer^ 

h-  '      '  '  '  V     Hr>.  1904;  G. 

H    ;  'tfTMUefiunQ 

■  \    1906;    8. 
Sadduciitr  in  $kren  heitekunt/en  tu  Alexander 


Jannai  und  Salome,  Frwikfort,  1907;  SchQror,  O^^ehictde, 
ii.  380-119,  Eng.  tmnsL,  IL,  ii.  1-43  (contiuna  bfblloK 
mphy);  Dfi,  iii.  821^829,  iv.  349-^52;  EB,  iv.  4234M0, 
4321-29;  JE,  ix.  661-^66,  x.  dSO-'Saa;  KL,  ix.  1990-96; 
Vigouroiix,  Diciionnairet  part  xxxi.,  pp.  206-218;  jAeobuii, 
Dictionary,  pp.  66&-668,  760-761.  MoBaiine  literature  is 
indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  pp.  848,  969;  the 
Mubjoct  is  treated  also  in  the  more  important  works  on  the 
life  of  Christ,  aucb  as  thoHe  of  Farrar  (Exciirsuaea  IX.- 
XIV.),  Edemheim,  and  Keitn,  iLtid  in  those  on  the  hjator>- 
of  the  JoH-A.  OS  m  Ewald  and  Griiti. 

PHARMAKIDES,  THEOKLITOS:  Modem  Greek 
theulog:ian  and  ecclesiastical  st-at-eaman;  h,  at 
Larissa,  Thessaly,  Jan.  25,  1784;  d.  at  Athens  Apr. 
21,  18(10.  With  but  meager  education^  he  Wiia  or- 
dained deacon  at  LarL^m  in  18(i2  and  priest  at  Bu- 
charest in  1811,  after  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Greek  chni-ch  in  Vienna  for  some  eight  ycara.  Here 
he  was  brought  ujto  contact  not  only  wiiji  his  com- 
patriots who  were  int«rest-ed  in  the  re\qval  of  the 
Greek  nation,  but  also  with  the  philhellene  Fred- 
erick North,  fifth  eurl  of  Guilford,  who  wished  him 
to  accept  a  theological  professorship  in  the  pro- 
jected university  of  Corfu.  Pharmakides  accord- 
ingly studied  for  t\^'o  years  at  Gottingen,  liut  re- 
lumed to  Greece  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war 
for  independence.  Hen*  he  wa^  active  until  his 
death  in  the  reorganization  of  the  national  church 
and  the  establishment  of  an  ediicationul  system. 
Circumstances,  howe^'e^,  hampere<l  hL^  efforts  until 
i83li  when  the  Bavarian  regency  made  him  presi- 
dent of  the  committ-ee  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  Church.  As  secretriry  of  the  Synod  of 
Nauplia,  he  was  the  main  factor  in  securing  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  same  year.  The  con.scrvative  influence  was, 
however,  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  writing  his 
**  On  Zechtiriah,  son  of  Berechiah  "  {Athens,  1838), 
*'  The  Pseudonymous  German  ''  (1S38),  and  "  On 
the  Oath  "  (1840),  he  was  removed  from  his  sec  re- 
tariata  In  18^i9  and  appointed  professor  of  philol- 
ogy. He  now  published  in  his  own  defense  his 
*'  Apology  "  (Athens^  1840),  and  unremittingly  con- 
tinued the  stmggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Greek 
Church.  His  program  wa»  finally  carried  oitt|  aided 
largely  by  his  **  The  Sjmodic  Volume:  or,  Coocem- 
ing  Truth  "  (Athens,  1852),  when,  in  1852,  the  Greek 
Church  was  made  entirely  independent  except  for 
ecclpHJastical  prerogatives  of  honor  accorded  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  After  this  last  work, 
Pharmakides  appeared  little  in  public.  At  the  time 
of  hia  death  he  was  working  on  a  large  hktorical 
polemic  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Among 
his  earlier  publications  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
conunentarj'  on  the  New  Testament  (7  vols.,  Athenjs, 
1844).  (Phtlipp  Meter.) 

Bibuographt:  BioKi^phical  matter  ia  found  in  the  "  Apol' 
ixgy,"  ut  sup.  Conaidt:  '*  Evangelical  Herald,"  pp.  203- 
216,  Atb<>rk5,  IS60;  G.  L.  von  M&urer.  Das  griechiache 
Valk,  vol,  ii,,  Heiddbcri.  1835;  C.  A,  Brandia,  MiHei- 
tun^en  iiber  Griecheidand,  vol.  iii.,  Leipsic,  1842;  H.  Nico^ 
loJ,  Gftchiehie  der  neuffriechiKhen  LitertUur,  ib.  1870; 
(i.  F.  Hert«beiTg,  Gexchichte  Griechenland*^  vola.  iii.-iv., 
Gotha,  1878;  TSK,  1841,    pp.  7-53. 

PHELONIOW:    See   Vestments   and    Insicinia, 

EcCLE.mAJiTir'AI.. 

PHELPS,  AUSTIN:  Americ:an  Congregational- 
jst;   b.  at  West  Brookfield,  Mass,,  Jan.  7,  1820;  d. 
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at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Oct.  13,  1890.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pexmgylyania  in  1837,  and 
studied  at  Andover  and  Union  Theological  sem- 
inaries; was  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church,  Boston, 
1842-48,  and  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  1848-79,  and  presi- 
dent from  1869.  He  was  a  master  of  English,  and 
distinguished  in  his  teaching  and  writing.  He 
published  The  StUl  Hour  (Boston,  1859);    Hymru 


and  Chairs  (Andover,  1860);  The  New  Birth  (Bob- 
ton,  1867);  Sabbath  Hawrs  (1870);  Studies  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1879);  The  Theory  of  Preaching 
(1881) ;  Men  and  Books  (1882) ;  My  Portfolio  (1882) ; 
English  StyU  (1883);  My  Study  (1885);  and  My 
NoU  Book  (1890). 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  S.  Phelps,  Awiin  Phelpa;  a  Manmr, 
New  York.  1891;  D.  L.  Furfoer,  in  BMiothmi  Saen, 
zlviii  (1891).  545-^85. 


I.  Qeognphy  and  TopoKnphy. 

General  Description;    Acre,    Achaib 

(ID. 
Region  South  of  TVre  (I  2). 
Tyre  (§  3). 

Region  between  TVre  and  Sidon  (f  4). 
Sidon  (§  5). 


PHENICIA,  PHENICIANS. 

Sidon  to  Beirut  (§  6). 
Beirut  to  al-Shakkai  (§  7). 
Tripolis  and  Environs  (§  8). 
Extreme  Northern  Phenicia  (|  9). 
II.  Names  and  Ethnology. 
Names  (§  1). 
Ethnology  (§  2). 


ni.  Religion. 

Deities  (|  1). 

Chilt  (§  2). 
IV.  Histoiy. 

TiU  the  Assyrian  Period  (|  1). 

Assyrian  to  the  Roman  Period  (f  2). 

Trade  and  Discovery  (|  3). 


L  Geography  and  Topography:  The  term  Sido- 
nions  or  Sidonians  is  employed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  denote  the  Phenicians  (cf.  I  Kings  v.  6, 
xvi.  31),  though  their  countiy  is  called  Phenicia  or 

Phenice  (I  Esd.  ii.  17  sqq.;   II  Mace. 

I.  General  iii.  5,  etc.;  Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3,  xxi.  2). 

Description; The  boundaries  of  the  countiy  can 

Acre,       not  be  determined  definitely,  for  the 

Achzib.     scanty  allusions  to  the  Phenicians  do 

not  tell  how  far  inland  their  domains 
extended.  That  they  did  extend  inland  is  certain 
(cf.  I  Kings  V.  9),  and  Josephus  states  {Ant.^  XIII., 
V.  6;  War,  II.,  xviii.  1,  IV.,  ii.  3)  that  the  city  of 
Cedasa  or  Cydyssa  was  a  Tyrian  stronghold  on  the 
border  of  Galilee.  The  Phenician  coast  falls  into 
three  natural  divisions:  southern  Phenicia,  from 
Ras  al-Abja4  to  the  Nahr  al-*Awali,  north  of 
Sidon;  central  Phenicia,  from  the  Nahr  al-'Awali 
to  al-Shakkai;  and  northern  Phenicia,  from  al- 
Shakkai  to  Ras  ibn  Hani  or  to  Ras  al-Basit.  In 
ancient  history  the  southern  and  the  northern  di- 
visions are  alone  important.  The  Philistine  con- 
quests permanently  separated  the  southern  cities 
from  association  with  the  Phenicians,  and  deprived 
them  of  such  cities  as  Joppa  and  Dor;  not  until 
the  Persian  rule  did  the  Phenicians  again  control 
these  regions.  Before  discussing  Phenicia  proper 
brief  mention  should  be  made  of  two  cities.  Acre 
and  Achzib.  The  former  lies  on  a  steep  promontory 
extending  southward  into  the  sea  and  forming  a 
natural  haven  of  medium  size  with  the  eastern  edge 
of  St.  Geoige's  Bay.  Owing  to  deposits  of  silt  the 
harbor  is  deserted,  and  trade  is  diverted  to  the 
neighboring  Haifa.  In  ancient  times  this  city  was 
of  importance  because  of  its  haven  and  the  roads 
connecting  it  with  the  interior,  especially  the  "  way 
of  the  aea  "  (Isa.  ix.  1).  The  city  is  mentioned  by 
Sethos  I.  under  the  name  of  'Aka  about  1320  b.c, 
and  about  380  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  made  it  his  base 
in  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus  refounded  the  city  and  named  it  Ptolemais. 
It  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Seleucids  in 
198  B.C.,  and  was  an  important  military  center  in 
the  Maccabean  wars.  In  6«5  b.c.  Pompey  brought 
it  under  the  Romans,  for  whom  it  constituted  the 
most  important  harbor  of  Palestine.  In  1103  a.d. 
it  was  taken  by  Baldwin  I.,  given  to  Saladin  in 


1187,  retaken  by  the  crusaders  in  1189,  and  des- 
troyed by  Sultan  Malik  al-Ashraf  in  1291.  Rebuilt 
in  1749,  the  city  has  slowly  increased,  despite  the 
attack  of  Napoleon  in  1799  and  the  bombardment 
of  the  imited  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet 
in  1840,  until  it  now  contains  a  population  of  about 
11,000.  Some  nine  miles  to  the  north,  and  not  far 
from  the  coast,  lies  the  small  village  al-Zib,  repre- 
senting the  Achzib  of  Judges  xix.  29.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  the  north  is  the  spring  of  'Ain  al-Mas- 
hairfah,  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Misre- 
photh-maim  of  Josh.  xi.  8,  xiii.  6. 

Here  the  Jabal  al-MushaVlyat  approaches  the 

coast,  and  the  ascent  to  the  promontory  of  Ras  al- 

Na^urah  brings  the  traveler  to  Phenicia  proper. 

To  the  north  of  the  road  stretches  a  small  stony 

strip  of  coast  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 

2.  Region  to  the  second  promontory,  the  Ras 

South  of  al-Abja4,  or  "White  Promontory." 
Tyre,  The  valley  between  the  two  promon- 
tories shows  ruins  of  two  ancient  sites, 
Unmi  al-'Amud  and  Iskandarunah,  the  former  per- 
haps being  the  ancient  Ramantha  or  Ramitha,  the 
Greek  Leuke  Akte,  later  called  Laodicea,  and  the 
latter  dating  back,  at  least  in  name,  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  (222-235).  In  1116 
A.D.  Iskandarunah  was  rebuilt  by  Baldwin  I.  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  Tyre.  The  ancient  road 
over  the  White  Promontoiy  runs  for  about  forty 
minutes  close  to  the  declivity.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  portions  of  it  have  been  hewn  in  the  rocks, 
and  in  especially  steep  places  stone  stairs  have 
been  cut,  so  that  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  give  as 
the  ancient  name  of  this  road  the  "  Tyrian  Stairs." 

North  of  the  Ras  al-Abjad  a  small  plain  extends 
between  the  sh(M^es  and  the  foot  of  the  moimtains 
of  Galilee.  The  streams  are  shallow  and  have  little 
water,  though  good  springs  are  occasionally  found, 
especially  about  an  hour  south  of  Tyre  in  the  Ras 
al-'Ain  and  ten  minutes  to  the  norUi,  both  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  shore.  Three  other 
wells  and  an  aqueduct,  the  latter  apparently  of 
Roman  arehitecture,  are  found  about  fifteen  min- 
utes north  of  Ras  al-'Ain.  It  was  doubtless  the 
springs  of  this  promontory  which  first  attracted 
the  Phenicians,  which  they  also  used  for  their  city. 

The  distance  from  Ras  al-'Ain  to  T^  is  an 
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hour,  and  the  plain  with  its  sandy  coast  iB  one  and 
IX  Imlf  niiles  broad.  Modem  Tyre»  a  t^wn  of  some 
GjOOO  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  northern 
3,  Tyre*  side  of  a  peninsula,  while  the  ancient 
Phenician  city  was  situated  on  an 
uJand.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  like  the  Assyrian 
Iviog  Asshurbanipal^  describes  Tyre  as  built  *'  in 
the  midKi  of  liie  aeaa  "  (xxvdii.  2,  cf.  xxvii.  3—1, 
xxvi.  4),  and  the  name  itself  means  "  rock."  The 
island  on  which  Tyre  lay  would  seem  to  be  the  pres- 
ent peninsula  where  the  modem  town  is  situated. 
Of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  little  ia  known. 
According  to  Menander  of  Kphemis  (ef.  Josephus, 
Api^^f  L  IS;  Ant,,  VOL,  w  3),  Hiram  L,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  rebuilt  the  old  temples. 
Special  mention  ia  made  of  the  temple  of  Heracles 
(Melkarth)  and  Astiirte,  while  Hero<lotUB  (ii.  44) 
refers  to  the  temple  of  Thasian  Heracles,  which  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Apenorium  of  Arrian 
{AnabaifUj  ii.  2,>-26).  Aceording  to  Menander  and 
Diu8»  Hiram  extendwl  tlie  city  to  the  eiist  and  there 
construe te<l  the  great  square,  or  EurjThoram.  Tlie 
ancient  city  hxid  two  harbors,  tlie  Sidonijin  to  the 
north,  an<i  the  Egyptian  to  the  south.  The  former 
ifi  now  choked  with  sand,  and  the  latter  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  On  the  midn  hmd  opposite  the 
island  liiy  a  city  caUed  Old  TjTe  by  Menander, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  city  in  itnestion  was  really  called  Ushu,  a 
name  occurring  in  the  Amama  Tablets  and  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  probably  in  the  Aufhu 
of  Egyptian  monuments.  The  patron  deity  of  the 
city  was  Usoos,  who  i^as  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  sail  the  sea  on  a  tree  trunk,  while  his  brother, 
Samemrumus,  built  huts  of  reed  in  Tyre  (see 
Sanchunlathon)-  This  legend  seems  to  imply 
that  the  ialand  city  of  Tyre  was  aett!e<l  from  the 
mainland.  The  accounts  of  **  Old  Tjtc  "  vary  so 
widely  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  one  or  more 
places  are  meant,  or  whether  sites  are  referred  t^> 
which  belong  to  different  period^s.  Ancient  T3rre, 
which  seems  to  have  had  an  important  suburb  at 
Raa  aJ'Ma^shu^,  ceased  to  be  an  island  city  in  con- 
sequefice  of  the  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great  m 
332,  when  he  constructed  a  vast  mole,  four  stadia 
long  and  two  plethra  wide,  from  the  mainland  to 
the  eastera  side  of  the  island  (cf.  Arrian,  Anabasis , 
ii.  17  sqq*;  Diodoms  Siculus,  xvii.  40),  The  walls^ 
said  to  be  over  150  feet  lugh,  rendered  the  mole 
uaeleflB  at  first,  but  the  Greek  fleet  bottled  up  the 
Tyrian  ships  in  the  harbors,  whereupon  the  troops  of 
Alejcander  were  able  to  st^jrm  the  relatively  weaker 
ramporta  on  the  south.  In  the  taking  of  the  city 
Arrian  states  that  8,000  fell,  while  30,000  were  sold 
as  staves,  figures  which  imply  a  dense  population. 
T^Te  waa  not  wholly  destroyed,  however,  by  the 
Greek  conqueror,  and  in  316-315  it  was  besieged  in 
vain  by  Antigonus  for  fourteen  months.  Coming 
under  Seleucid  control  in  198,  it  apparently  bought 
itn  autonomy  in  126,  later  restricted  by  Augustus. 
On  his  journey  from  Miletus  to  Jerusalem  Paul  found 
Cbrifitlans  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  ^6),  and  a  bishop  of 
Tyre,  Cdasius,  is  mentioned  at  the  Synod  of  Crpsarea 
va/d  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  cru- 
ers  were  in  possession  of  the  city  1124-111  A.n.^ 
after  which  the  Sultan  Malik  ai-Ashraf  occupied  the 


place.  The  history  of  modem  Tyre  begins  in  1766, 
when  a  aheik  named  Hanrar  settled  in  the  ruins  and 
rebuilt  them.  After  the  destmctive  earthquake  of 
1837  the  buildings  were  reconstructed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

The  coast  north  of  Tyre  resembles  that  of  the 
southern  vicinity  of  the  city.  First  the  sandy  shore, 
then  a  level  plain  stretching  inland   for  about  a 

mile,  and   then   the  beginning  of  the 

4*  Region    plateau  of  Galilee.    Almost  two  hours 

between     north  of  TjTe  is  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 

Tyre  and    al-(asinuyah,  after  which  the  strip  of 

Sidon,       coast  narrows,  while   the  foothills  are 

rich  in  tombs  of  various  periotis.  At 
the  foot  of  the  range  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Tyre  to  8idon.  North  of  the  Wadi  abu1- 
Aswad  is  a  ruine<i  site  called  ^Adlun,  apparently 
the  town  of  Omithopolis,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
a  Sidonian  colony.  An  hour  farther  north  a  prom- 
ontory an<l  a  \dUage  bear  the  name  of  ?arafand, 
the  Zarephath  of  the  Bible  (I  Kings  x\ii.  9-10; 
Obadiah  20;  Sarepta,  Luke  iv.  26).  The  Crusaders 
made  Zarephath  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  Wali  al- 
Khiijr  is  held  to  mark  the  abode  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  From  Zarafand  the  coast  bends  westward, 
the  first  great  rivers  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Lebanon  being  found  in  the  Nahr  al-Zaharani  an<l 
the  Nahr  Sanlk.  The  gardena  no^v  begin,  and  be- 
conae  more  numerous  and  more  beautiful  the  closer 
the  traveler  approaches  ?^da,  the  ancient  Sidon. 

The  modem  city  of  ^ida  is  situated  on  a  flat 
promontory  between  200  and  300  yards  wide,  with 
a  small  rocky  peninsula,  600  yards  long.  The  north- 
ern quarter  and  a  seriee  of  reefs  and  islands  protect 

the    inner   harbor,  \vhile  to  the  east- 
s' Sidon.    wani  stretches  the  outer  harbor,  which 

was  used  as  an  anchorage  in  sununer. 
The  peninsula  bears  the  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
and  similar  ruins  are  found  on  an  island  to  the 
north  of  the  harbor  and  on  other  reefs.  The 
Phenician  Sidon  extendeti  some  700  yards  farther 
east  than  the  modeni  town.  The  basalt  sarcophagus 
of  King  Eahmunazar  was  discovered  in  1S.S5  ten  min- 
utes southeast  of  the  city;  in  1887,  near  the  v^illage  of 
al-Halaliyah,  seventeen  magnificent  Phenician  and 
Greek  sarcophagi  were  found,  among  them  those  of 
Tabnit,  father  of  Eshmunazar,  and  tlie  alleged  sar- 
cophagus of  Alexander  the  Great.  Excavations 
since  1900  have  revealed  a  temple  of  Eshmun  on 
the  Nahr  al-'Awali,  also  ancient  aqueducts.  In 
the  Old  Testament  a  "  Great  Sidon  "  is  mentioned 
(Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28).  This  phrase  is  repeated  on 
the  Taylor  cylinder  with  the  words  "  Little  Sidon  " 
beside  it,  though  the  basis  of  the  distinction  is  as 
yet  unknown.  The  ancient  city  of  Sidon  was  des- 
troyed by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  348  n.c.  Yet  after 
Alexander  and  during  the  Roman  period  Sidon  re- 
naiiined  an  important  city.  Paul,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  found  Christians  there  (Acts  xxvii.  3),  and 
the  bishop  of  Sidon  sttendefl  the  Nicene  Council  of 
325.  Later  the  city  declined  and  in  637-638  sur- 
rendered to  the  Mohammedans  without  resistance. 
During  the  cmeades  it  waa  repeatedly  taken  and 
refortified,  la«t  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  1253. 
Seven  years  later  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mongols, 
and  in  1291  came  under  the  control  of  Malik  al* 
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Ashraf.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  Sidon 
was  revived  by  the  Druse  Prince  Fakhr  al-Din.  It 
I  ike  wise  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Ibrahim  P^ha 
of  Egypt,  but  in  1840  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of 
the  European  allies. 

The  little  plain  about  Sidon  stretches  to  the  north 
about  to  the  Nahral-'Awali,  from  the  north  side  of 
which,  about  a  half-hoiu*  from  the  city,  the  district 
of  the  Lebanon  comprises  the  coast 
6.  Sidon  until  near  Jarabulus,  or  Tripolis,  with 
to  Beirut  the  exception  of  Beirut  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  valley  and  the 
comparatively  low  passes  near  by  were  doubtless 
used  in  antiquity  as  the  shortest  road  from  Sidon 
to  Damascus.  The  coast  now  becomes  more  stony, 
with  no  coast  plain.  Between  the  Ras  Jedrah  and 
the  Ras  al-Damiu*  the  towns  of  Platanus  (or  Plar 
tana)  and  Porphyreimi  must  have  lain,  where  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  defeated  the  general  of  Ptolemy 
IV.  Philopator  in  218  b.c.  North  of  the  Ras  al- 
Damur  is  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  al-Damur,  the 
Damuras,  Demarus,  or  Tamyras  of  the  ancients. 
A  conspicuous  point  on  the  coast  is  the  promontory 
of  Beirut  (Ras  Bairut),  with  the  city  of  the  same 
name  at  its  foot.  To  the  east  is  a  small  well-popu- 
lated plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr  Bairut,  the 
ancient  Magoras,  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  which 
runs  about  six  miles  to  the  east  and  forms  St. 
George's  Bay.  The  background  is  formed  by  the 
steep  terraces  of  Lebanon  with  green  valleys,  neat 
farm  houses,  and  small  villages  on  the  lower  slopes, 
higher  up  remnants  of  the  once  famous  forests, 
and  at  the  summit  a  bare  sharp  ridge.  In  ancient 
Phenicia  the  city  was  of  no  importance,  though  its 
name,  which  apparently  means  "  wells,"  occurs  in 
the  Amama  Tablets,  which  designate  the  place  as 
the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  Ammunira.  Beirut 
attiiined  prominence  as  the  Roman  Colonia  Julia 
Augusta  Felix  Berytus.  It  was  famed  for  its  school 
of  law  and  for  its  ^Ik-weaving  until  it  was  damaged 
by  the  earth(iuake  of  529.  Its  second  period  of 
prosperity  began  when  the  Druse  Prince  Fakhr  al- 
Din  (159.S-1634)  made  it  his  chief  residence.  It  is 
now  the  center  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  en- 
tire Syrian  coast,  especially  as  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  Damascus  since  1895  by  a  railway. 
The  city  is  the  center  of  Syrian  Christian  culture, 
represented  by  American  Presbyterian  (The  Syrian 
Protestant  College)  and  Jesuit  institutions  of 
learning,  and  by  German  Protestant  benevolent 
organizations.  The  British  Syrian  mission  also 
maintains  a  series  of  schools,  the  Scotch  mission 
works  chiefly  among  Jews,  Mohanmiedans,  and 
Druses,  while  various  French  religious  orders 
labor  for  the  education  of  the  natives  and  the  care 
of  the  sick.  This  actiWty  has  spurred  the  non- 
Christian  Syrians  to  establish  schools.  Beirut  is 
the  seat  of  a  wali  and  contains  about  120,000 
inhabitants. 

Some  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Beirut  the 
coast  resumes  its  northerly  course  and  soon  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  Xahr  al-Kalh,  the  Lycus  of  the 
classics.  The  mountains  here  touch  the  water,  and 
are  crossed  by  the  coast  roads.  The  present  road 
and  railway  from  Beirut  to  the  north  is  the  closest 
to  the  sea  level.    Some  ninety  feet  higher  is  the 


Roman  road  constructed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  about 

176-180  A.D.      Higher    still  three   Egyptian    and 

six  Assyrian  inscriptions  or  sculptures 

7.  Beirut    show  that  armies  were  led  across  this 
to  al-      promontory  over  a  much  steeper,  but 

ShakkaL  more  accessible  road,  by  Rameses 
II.  about  1300,  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
about  1140,  Shalmaneser  II.  about  850,  Senna- 
cherib in  702,  and  Esarhaddon  in  670  (see  Assyria, 
VI.,  3,  §§  3,  7,  13).  Later  still,  Greek,  Roman,  cru- 
sading, and  Mohanunedan  armies  passed  over  these 
roads,  and  finally  the  soldiers  of  the  French  expe- 
dition of  1860.  The  railway  runs  along  the  road 
to  Ma'amiltain  on  the  Bay  of  Jimiyah.  From  this 
point  the  old  road  again  follows  the  coast,  and  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  bay  is  hewn  through  the 
rock.  An  hour  and  a  half  farther  to  the  north  is 
the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the  classical  Adonis,  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Aphrodite  legend.  This  goddess, 
the  Astartc  (q.v.)  of  the  Phenicians,  had  her  famous 
temple  near  the  source  of  the  river,  which  issues  from 
a  cavern  under  the  steep  high  wall  of  the  Jabal  al- 
Munaitirah.  The  ruins  of  the  fane,  90  feet  long  and 
fifty-five  feet  wide,  may  still  be  seen,  and  prob- 
ably represent  the  temple  of  Venus  of  Aphaka,  des- 
troyed by  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  modem  village  of  Af^a  is  situated  fif- 
teen minutes  above  the  source.  Near  the  \dllage 
of  al-Ghinah,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
sculptures  were  foimd  by  Renan  representing  the 
leaping  goddess  and  the  death  of  Adonis.  The 
center  of  the  Adonis  cult,  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Gebal  of  the  Phenicians,  the  modem  Jabail 
with  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  an  hour 
and  a  half  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Ibra- 
him (see  Gebax.).  The  rocky  road  along  the  coast 
leads  to  the  to^-n  of  Batmn,  the  ancient  Botrys. 
North  of  the  Nahr  al-Jauz  rises  a  broad  promontory 
now  called  al-Shakkai,  but  called  by  the  Greeks 
**  face  of  God,"  apparently  translating  its  Pheni- 
cian  name  (cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  30;   I  Kings  xii.  25). 

At  al-Shakkai  central  Phenicia  ends.  The  road 
along  the  coast  now  crosses  some  smalt  promon- 
tories, and  then  enters  the  plain  of  Tripolis,  which 
spreads  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  abu  'Ali,  or 
tiie  Nahr  {[adisha.  The  modem  Tripolis  consists 
of  the  court  of  al-Mina  on  the  north- 

8.  Tripolis  em  edge  of  a  low  but  rocky  promon- 
and        toiy,   with  a  series  of  small  islands 

Environs,  enclosing  the  harbor,  and  the  city 
proper,  now  called  jarabulus.  The 
latter  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Nahr  abu 
*Ali,  about  two  miles  from  al-Mina.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  destroyed  the 
former  city  on  the  coast  in  1289.  The  city  of  the 
Phenicians  and  the  crusaders,  which  probably  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  sd-Mina,  had  three  dis- 
tinct quarters  occupied  by  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
Aradians  respectively.  Before  the  Persian'  period, 
however,  the  city  is  not  mentioned,  its  origin  being 
obscure.  From  Tarabulus  the  coast  bends  west- 
ward, the  resulting  bay  being  called  Jun  *Akkar. 
The  coast  is  less  ruggeil,  especially  where  the  Nahr 
al-Kabir  or  Nahr  Laftara  (the  Eleutherus  of  the 
Greeks)  approaches  the  sea.  Through  the  broad 
plain  thus  formed  the  road  leads  to  Emesa  and 
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Hamath  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Between 
Tripolis  and  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  a  number  of  ancient 
cities  were  located.  On  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Nahr  al-Barid  was  Orthosia,  the  Arab  Artusiah  or 
Artusi;  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nahr  'Ar^ 
was  Arka  or  Arke,  the  Roman  Caesarea  Libani,  where 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  (now  called  Tell  *Ar|^). 
The  site  is  also  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Canaanitic  Arkites  (Gen.  x.  17).  Scarcely  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  Nahr  'Ar^  a  village  Syn  existed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  has  been  connected 
with  the  Sinites  of  Gen.  x.  17;  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions mention  a  site  Sianu  near  ^imira  and  'Ar^. 
North  of  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  rises  the  Jabal  al-Anza- 
riyah,  receiving  its  name  from  the  Shi'ite  sect  of 
the  Nu^airi,  who  live  chiefly  on  this  mountain. 

The  coast  of  northern  Phenicia  is,  in  general, 
milder  and  more  attractive  than  in  the  southern 
and  central  portions,  so  that  its  cities  were  numer- 
ous. The  first  is  Simyra  or  Simyrus,  the  ?umur  of 
the  Amama  letters,  probably  to  be 
9.  Extreme  identified   with   the  modem   ^umrah 

Northern    between  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  and  the 

Phenicia.  Nahr  al-Abrash.  Two  or  three  hours 
later  the  district  of  the  ancient  Aradians 
is  reached,  where,  between  the  Nahr  al-!]pblah 
and  the  Nahr  Amrit,  are  extensive  remains  of 
the  city  of  Marat,  the  Marathus  of  the  Greeks,  im- 
portant during  the  Persian  period,  but  destroyed 
in  the  struggles  following  the  downfall  of  the  Seleu- 
cids.  On  the  coast,  an  hour  farther  north,  is  Tar- 
^,  the  medieval  Tortosa  and  the  ancient  Antara- 
dus,  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.  The  Phenician  center  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  was  the  island  city  of  Aradus  (the  Arvad  of 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11,  the  modem  Ru*ad  or  Arwad), 
situated  between  Amrit  and  Tortus  on  an  irregu- 
lar rock  some  800  yards  long  by  500  wide.  Of  the 
ancient  city  little  remains.  The  present  inhabi- 
tants, between  2,000  and  3,000  in  number,  are  ex- 
pert boatmen  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvii.  8).  Arvad  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Phenician  city  about  1500  b.c,  and  on 
its  ships  Tiglath-Pileser  sailed  the  Mediterranean. 
Later  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions as  a  place  ''  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
The  nearest  port  on  the  mainland  was  Came  or 
Camus,  the  modem  IJJunun,  an  hour  north  of 
Tajtus,  where  ruins  of  fortifications  are  still  visible. 
Other  harbors  reckoned  to  Arvad  were  Balanias  or 
Leucas  (the  modem  Baniyas),  Paltus  (the  modem 
Baldah),  and  Gabala  (the  modem  Jablah).  Prob- 
ably the  population  of  this  northem  district  was 
not  exclusively  Phenician,  and  Phenicians  hardly 
had  centers  beyond  it.  North  of  the  promontory 
of  Raa  ibn  Hani  was  a  Heraclea,  the  name  of  which 
suggests  Phenician  origin;  and  the  city  of  Rhosus 
(the  modem  Arsuz)  north  of  the  Ras  al-Khanzir, 
and  the  city  of  Myriandrus  (Myriandus)  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Phe- 
nicians. The  latter  place  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  modem  Alexandretta  or  Iskandarun,  but  prob- 
ably lay  somewhat  farther  to  the  south. 

XL  Names  and  Ethnology:    The  name  Phenicia 

is  derived  from  the  Greek,  occurring  as  early  as 

Homer  (Odyssey,  xiv.  288,  xv.  419)  and  Herodotus 

(i.  1-8,  etc.).     From  this  is  derived  the  name  of  the 

IX.— 2 


country,    Phenice    {Odyssey,    iv.     83,     xiv.     291; 

Herodotus,   ii.   44  sqq.),  the  form  Phenicia  being 

later.    The  meaning  is  uncertain.     In 

z.  Names,  the  twelfth  century  Eustathius  of 
Thessalonica,  with  probable  correct- 
ness, advanced  the  view  that  it  denoted  "  red,"  and 
referred  to  the  color  of  the  people.  Movers  derived 
Phenice  from  the  Greek  phoinix,  "  date  palm," 
but  this  tree  is  seldom  foimd  in  Phenicia,  and  is  of 
inferior  quality  there.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name  of  the  country  is  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  Fenkhu;  about  1500  b.c.  the 
Egyptians  termed  the  Phenician  coast  from  Acre 
to  Arvad  Zahi  or  Zahe.  The  Babylonians  reckoned 
Phenicia  in  the  land  of  Amumi;  and  after  Tiglath- 
Pileser  III.  Syria  and  Palestine  were  also  called 
the  "  land  of  the  Hittites."  A  special  name  for 
Phenicia  does  not  occur.  Late  Greek  writers  state 
that  the  Phenicians  named  themselves  Canaanites 
(see  Canaan).  The  Phenicians  seem  to  have  called 
themselves  after  the  names  of  their  cities,  T3rrians, 
Sidonians,  etc.  In  the  Old  Testament,  therefore, 
the  name  "  Sidon  "  (Zidon)  and  "  Sidonians,"  when 
not  shown  by  the  context  to  refer  expressly  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  (as  in  Gen.  x.  19;  Judges 
i.  31;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  6;  I  Kings  xvii.  9  [cf.  Luke 
iv.  26];  Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Ezek.  xxviii.  21-22), 
must  be  understood  to  connote  Phenicia  and  the 
Phenicians  in  general  (e.g.,  Deut.  xiii.  9;  Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6;  Judges  iii.  3;  I  Kings  v.  6;  Ezek.  xxxii. 
30).  This  linguistic  usage,  found  current  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Israelites,  implies  that  Sidon  was 
then  the  most  important  city  of  Phenicia.  Later 
this  usage  disappeared,  so  that  Herodotus  ("  His- 
tory," i.  1)  uses  *'  Phenicians  "  to  denote  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  In  later  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  Jer.  xxv.  22;  Joel  iv.  4;  Zech.  ix.  2; 
I  Mace.  V.  15),  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xi.  21-22;  Mark  iii.  8;  Luke  vi.  17;  Acts 
xii.  20),  the  formal  phrase  "  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  de- 
notes the  Phenicians  in  general. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phenician  coast  can  not 
be  separated  from  the  pre-Israelitic  population  of 
Canaan.    This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by  com- 
munity of  language  as  evinced  in  in- 

2.  Ethnol-  scriptions,  proper  names,  individual 
ogy.  words  cited  by  classic  writers,  and  the 
sentences  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Carthaginian  Hanno  in  the  Poenidus  of  Plautus, 
which  show  that  the  Phenician  language  was  essen- 
tially identical  with  Hebrew.  Though  this  linguis- 
tic affinity  does  not  prove  ethnological  unity, 
the  absence  of  opposing  data  renders  it  probable. 
In  view  of  the  natural  contour  of  Canaan  it  would 
seem  that  the  coast  was  settled  from  the  southern 
mountain-district  northward.  The  problem  whether 
the  Phenicians  were  indigenous  in  Syria  is  a  part 
of  the  broader  question  of  the  original  home  of  the 
pre-Israelitic  population  of  Canaan.  The  most 
plausible  answer  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Herodo- 
tus (i.  1,  vii.  80),  who  affirms  that  the  Phenicians 
formerly  dwelt  by  the  Red  Sea,  whence  they  jour- 
neyed across  Syria  to  the  Mediterranean,  thus  im- 
plying an  original  home  in  Arabia  and  conforming 
with  the  general  trend  of  Semitic  migrations. 
Winckler  (Geschichle   Israels,  i.    126-132,    Leipsic, 
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1896)  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  Phe- 
nician  and  Canaanitic  migration  was  the  second  to 
take  place  from  Arabia,  probably  between  2800 
and  1600  b.c.  While  there  are  thus  no  ethnolog- 
ical or  linguistic  reasons  for  regarding  the  Pheni- 
cians  as  a  separate  people,  the  events  of  history 
render  it  possible  to  speak  of  them  as  a  nation.  In 
their  home,  between  the  open  sea  and  the  almost 
impassable  mountains,  they  became  navigators  and 
merchants,  rather  thaii  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
people.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  their  coherence 
with  the  Canaanites  became  ever  more  loose;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  conmiercial  interests  de- 
veloped a  fresh  bond  of  \mion.  In  Syria  they  never 
unfolded  a  strict  nationality,  for  there  was  always 
a  niunber  of  central  points,  consisting  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  Phenicians  accordingly  called  them- 
selves Sidonians,  Giblites,  Carthaginians,  and  the 
like.  To  foreigners,  however,  they  all  seemed  to  be 
of  one  type,  bold  seamen,  cunning  and  conscience- 
less traders.  Through  their  enterprise  and  good 
fortime  they  brought  the  treasures  of  Babylonia 
and  Egypt  to  the  west,  and  thus  essentially  fur- 
thered the  subsequent  civilization  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands. 

UL  Religion:  The  sources  for  a  knowledge  of 
Phenician  religion  and  cult  are  scanty.  The  in- 
scriptions contain  little  but  names  of  gods  whose 
pronunciation  is  often  imcertain,  and  many  for- 
mulas the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  The  eu- 
hemeristic  treatise  on  the  cosmogony  and  theogony 
of  the  Phenicians,  the  "  Phenician  history "  of 
Sanchuniathon  (q.v.),  can  be  used  only  with  cau- 
tion, if  at  all,  for  the  older  period.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  so  maritime  a  people  the  cult  of  sea- 
gods  was  so  slightly  emphasized.  Hesychius  men- 
tions a  ''  Zeus  of  the  sea,"  and  at  Beirut  the  eight 
Kabirs  (*^  great  ones,  mighty  ones  '0  ^^Te  held  to 
be  the  discoverers  and  patrons  of  navigation.  The 
fact  that  in  the  names  of  the  gods  thus  far  known 
no  allusions  to  trade  or  navigation  appear  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Phenicians  developed  their  relig- 
ion not  on  the  coast  or  as  seafarers,  but  in  another 
region  where  their  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
other  Canaanites  to  whom  they  were  akin. 

The  Phenician  divinities  were  primarily  local 
gods.     Besides  the  gods  of  the  cities,  there  were 

gods  of  the  mountains.    As  possessors 
X.  Deities,  they  were  called  ba*al;  as  lords,  acUm; 

as  rulers,  mdekh  (see  Moloch,  Mo- 
lbch).  Their  worshipers  were  gerim,  "  proteges,'' 
or  *ab?iadhim,  "  servants."  Sexual  antitheses  were 
prominent  in  their  religious  system.  The  divinities 
were  usually  named  after  the  place  where  they  were 
honored:  Ba*al  ^or,  the  god  of  Tyre;  Ba^al  Zidon, 
the  god  of  Sidon;  Ba*alath  Oebal,  the  goddess  of 
Byblus.  When  the  Phenicians  founded  a  new  col- 
ony, they  established  there  a  new  seat  for  the  cult 
of  their  native  gods,  whose  authority  did  not  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  the  new  settlement.  In  common 
parlance  the  Phenicians  spoke  of  a  ba^al  or  ha'alath 
without  any  qualifying  phrase  (cf.  I  Kings  xviii. 
19  sqq.),  but  there  was  no  divinity  so  named.  The 
feminine  form  ba*alath  was  relatively  rare,  its  place 
being  taken  by  'ashtart,  so  that  Astarte,  or  Ash- 
tore^  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  god- 


dess par  excellence  of  the  Sidonians  (i.e.,  Phenicians; 
ef.  I  Kings  zi.  6,  33,  xxiii.  13;  see  Ast^stb;  Abh- 
era;  Baal).  Few  Phenician  gods  are  known  by 
specific  names.  The  one  most  frequently  men- 
tioned was  Melkarth  (Hercules),  the  "  King  of  the 
City  (of  Tyre)."  Eshmun,  greatly  honored  in  Sidon, 
and  compared  with  .^sculapius,  seems  to  have  been 
a  god  of  health  and  healing.  Proper  names  often 
contain  the  divine  names  2^  (**  Himter,  Fisher  "[?]; 
possibly  connected  with  the  name  Sidon),  Skn,  Pmy, 
and  P'm,  as  well  as  a  goddess  Tnt  (usually  pro- 
noimced  Tanith).  Among  the  foreign  gods  were 
the  Egyptian  Isis,  Osiris,  Horns,  Bast,  and  Thoth; 
the  Syrian  Resheph  and  'Anat;  and  the  Babylonian 
Tammuz,  Hadad,  and  Dagon.  The  Phenicians, 
like  the  Canaanites,  were  accustomed  to  place  by 
the  altars  sacred  stones  as  the  abode  of  the  deity, 
pillars  being  substituted  later  for  natural  stones. 
Such  pillars  were  called  mosfeba,  napb,  or  ham- 
fnanim  (see  Memorlaxs  and  Sacred  Stones),  and 
were  regarded  as  animate.  In  the  cult  of  female 
divinities,  the  sacred  stone  was  replaced  by  the 
sacred  post  (representing  the  sacred  tree),  called 
Asherah  (q.v.).  The  two  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
Melkarth  at  T^re  (Herodotus,  ii.  44;  Josephus, 
Apian,  i.  18)  doubtless  connoted  the  dualism  found 
in  nature.  Still  other  sacred  sites  had  groups  of 
three  pillars,  apparently  typifying  a  threefold  phe- 
nomenon of  nature. 

The  narrow  local  cults  were  later  transcended  by 

the  widely  worshiped  Ba'al  Shamem,  or  "  Lord  of 

Heaven,"  with  his  "  goddesaof  the  heaven  of  Baal  " 

(cf.  Herodotus,  i.  105),  who  may  be 

2.  Cult  compared  with  the  "  queen  of  heaven  " 
of  Jer.  vii.  18,  and  ^ith  the  Carthagin- 
ian Cselestis.  The  signification  of  the  divinity  El 
is  uncertain.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  honored 
in  Byblus,  and  was  equated  with  Kronos  by  the 
Greeks,  who  said  that  he  was  worshiped  with  sac- 
rifices of  children  in  Phenicia,  Carthage,  and  Sar- 
dinia (see  Moloch,  Molech).  An  important  list  of 
Carthaginian  divinities  is  given  in  tiie  deities  in- 
voked by  Hannibal  to  witness  his  treaty  with  Philip 
of  Macron  (Polybius,  vii.  9).  In  Phenician  cult 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
Canaanites.  Sacred  enclosures  with  altars,  stones, 
and  trees  (posts),  a  cell  or  larger  house  for  the 
image  of  the  divinity  (the  architecture  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Egypt),  the  firstlings  of  all  produotions 
for  the  deity,  animal  sacrifices,  sacred  dances, 
**  votaries,"  priests,  ablutions,  and  circumcision — all 
were  present.  The  cosmogony  presupposed  a  tri- 
partite division  into  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

IV.  History:  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Phe- 
nician coast  thus  far  known  refers  to  its  oonqueat 
by  Sargon,  king  of  Agade,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
millennium    b.c.    Whether,    however, 

z.  Till  the  this  means  the  Phenicians  proper  is  a 

Assyrian  problem,  and  Winckler  holds  that  the 
Period,  campaign  was  waged  against  the  pre- 
Phenician  inhabitants,  whoee  com- 
mercial activity  and  culture  were  later  adopted  by 
the  Phenicians  from  the  Arabian  desert.  About 
1400  B.C.  the  Egyptian  power,  to  which  Thothmes 
III.  had  subjected  the  Phenicians  a  century  previ- 
ous, was  waning,  the  Hittites  were  entering  the 
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country  aod  ibe  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Abdashirtu 
and  AsirUp  were  attacking  the  Phenician  cities, 
whose  king8  wrote  in  vain  to  Egypt  for  aid.  Sethos 
I.  and  Rameses  II.  restored  the  Egyptian  power^  at 
least  for  the  sou  them  portion  of  S3rria;  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs  came  to  an  end^  and 
the  Philistines  definitely  settled  in  the  land.  The 
flrgt  prosperity  of  the  Phenician  cities  began  about 
1000  Bx.  Tyre  became  predominant,  the  suprem* 
acy  of  Sidon  apparently  being  religious  and  civiii- 
sing  rather  than  political,  Hiram  I.  of  Tyre,  after 
receiving  a  gift  of  twenty  Israeli  tic  cities  from 
Solomon,  engaged  in  trade  with  him  (see  Ophir; 
TjLRbhish)  and  founded  the  colony  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  naming  the  town  Sparta  Hadasht,  or  **  new 
city "  (Carthage).  Under  King  Pygmalion  the 
famous  colony  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  from  Tyre,  when  what  waa  probably  an 
existing  city  received  a  new  lord^  a  new  cult,  and 
a  new  name.  Winckler  holds  that  the  impulse  to 
migr&tioD  which  led  the  Pheniciana  to  Canaan  sent 
other  emigrants  from  Arabia  along  the  northern 
eoafit  of  Africa,  and  poeasibly  into  southern  Europe, 
80  that  the  "  foundation  **  of  Carthage  was,  in 
reality,  merely  its  subj ligation  by  Tyre.  However 
this  may  be,  the  subordination  of  Carthage  to  Tyre 
led  to  the  supremacy  in  the  western  Mediterranean 
of  Tyre,  which  seems  to  have  extended  its  sway 
over  a  number  of  Syrian  cities  also.  While  Hiram  1. 
ia  always  termed  **  king  of  Tyre  "  (II  Sam.  v*  11; 
I  Kings  V.  15,  ix.  10),  Ethbaal  ia  called  *'  king  of 
the  Zidonians  *'  (I  Kings  xvi.  31),  thus  implying 
that  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  meanwhile  been  united 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  former.  This  ia  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Menander  (cited  by 
Josephus,  Ani.f  VIII.,  xiii.  2)  that  Ethbaal  founded 
Botrys  (and  also  Amca  in  Lybia).  The  northern 
eitico  around  Aradus,  however,  were  unaffected  by 
this  predominance  of  Tyre. 

The  in\'3sion8  of  the  Assyrian  kings  Asshurbani- 
pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  in  the  ninth  century  were 
averted  by  the  payment  of  tribute;  but  in  738  Tig- 
la  th'Pilet§er  TIL  formed  the  Assy  nan 
2*  AflByrian  pro\4nce  of  Simyra  from  the  cities  in 
to  til e       the    Eleutherus   valley,     Sennacherib 
Roman      vainly  besieged  Tyre  five  years  (701- 
Peiiod.      696),  though   it  lost    its    possessions 
on  the  mainland,  while  Sidon  became 
tributary  and  received  a  new  king  from  Senna- 
cherib.   Later  Sidon  revolted  against  Esarhaddon, 
only  to  be  destroyed  in  675  and  replaced  by  an 
Aieyrian  city.    Later  still,  Tyre  was  attacked  and, 
with  Aradus,  forced  to  make  peace  with  the  Assyr- 
ians,   The  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  was  prob- 
ably favorable  to  the  Phenician  cities,  and  Eg^'ptian 
att^mpta    to  regain    supremacy    were    unsuccess- 
ful.   The  Egyptians  were  driven  from  S>Tia  by  the 
Babylonians  under  Nebuchadrezzar  11.^  who    be- 
leaguend  Tyre  in   vain   (585-573).     But  internal 
strife  broke  out  in  Tyre,  and  after  rule  by  miflTctes, 
or  *'  judges/'  the  city  was  forced  to  ask  Babylon 
for  a  king.    Under  Persian  rule,  which  was  accepted 
tmreidfftingiy  by  the  Phenicians,  Sidon  liecame  pre- 
domituiQt.    In  the  days  of  Herodotus,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
aod  Amduft  made  tiie  '*  Three  Cities ''  (Tripolis), 
but  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  chief 


Phenician  centers  were  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and 
Aradus.  In  the  Persian  period,  Aradus  extended 
its  power  along  the  coast  farther  than  before;  in 
the  south  Acre,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Carmel  be- 
longed to  Tyre;  Dor  and  Joppa  to  Sidon;  and  the 
entire  coast  to  the  fifth  Persian  satrapy.  With  the 
connivance  of  Nectanebo  of  Egypt,  the  Phenician 
cities,  under  Tennes  of  Sidon,  revolted  against  Per- 
sia in  350,  but  were  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  Arta- 
xerxes  IIL  Alexander  the  Great  found  resistance 
only  at  Tyre,  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing  (see 
above).  On  the  emergence  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucids  from  the  confusion  ensuing  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Phenician  cities  came 
under  Seleucus  L  His  successors  also  held  Amdus 
and  its  vicinity,  while  the  cities  south  of  the  Eleu- 
therus were  under  the  Ptoiemiea  from  281  to  198, 
The  kings  of  Stdon  in  the  third  century  seem  to  have 
included  Eshmunazar  I.,  Tabnit,  and  Enhmunaziir 
II.,  but  on  the  death  of  the  last-named  Sidon  appar- 
ently adopted  a  republican  form  of  government,  as 
Tyre  did  in  274.  The  other  Phenician  cities  secured 
autonomy  from  the  Seleucids,  and  these  privileges 
were  generally  confirmed  by  the  Romans.  The  Phe- 
nician language,  however,  was  superst^ded  by 
Aramaic,  white  the  higher  classes  prided  themselves 
on  Greek  or  Roman  culture. 

Phenician  tratie  was  carried  on  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Land  traffic  brought  the  products  and  treas- 
ures of  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Armenia,  and  later 
of  Persia  and  India,  to  the  Mediter- 

3-  Trade  ranean.  Commerce  with  Egypt  waa 
and  probably  carried  on  chieHy  by  water, 
Discovery,  though  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Phcnicia  was  scarcely  as  extensive  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  Colonies  proper  were  to  be 
found  only  in  Cyprus  and  northern  Africa,  Gades  in 
southern  Spain  probably  being  settled  originally 
from  Africa.  The  Phenician  commercial  settle- 
ments or  factories  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean do  not  deserve  the  name  of  colonies. 

The  Phenicians  were  primarily  merchants,  ever 
eager  to  adorn  their  markets  with  the  best  and 
newest  (cf-  Eaek.  xxvii.).  Such  a  people  would 
not  be  likely  to  develop  an  individual  art,  and  Phe- 
nician  remains,  dating  at  the  earliest  from  the  Per- 
sian period, show  a  mixture  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Greek  elements.  The  Phenician  coins 
were  struck  on  Greek  models,  but  in  Aradus  Persian 
weights  were  used,  and  Phenician  in  Byblus,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.  In  architecture  the  Phenicians  received 
their  inspiration  from  the  Egj^ptians,  but  they  de- 
veloped a  marked  individuality  in  the  treatment 
of  stone.  The  PhenicianB  were  skilled  in  con- 
structing aqueducts,  as  is  shown  by  the  stone  pipes 
through  which  the  island  of  Tyre  was  suppUed  with 
water.  Their  abEity  in  building  ships  was  famed  in 
antiquity  (cf.  Ezefc.  xxvii,;  Herodotus,  vii.  96,  128). 
Their  moral  reputation,  however,  was  indifferent,  as 
the  allusions  of  the  Odysney  to  their  knavery  amply 
prove.  The  Phenicians  have  won  much  unmerited 
fame  as  discoverers  through  the  attribution  to  them 
by  the  Creeks  of  the  invention  of  things  which  they 
merely  transmitted.  In  Rome  purple  fabrics  were 
called  mirranu^  (From  Sarra,  "  Tyre  "),  and  the 
T>'rians  are  described  as  the  best  skilled  in  dyeing  io 
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purple.  The  art,  however,  was  perhaps  Babylonian. 
In  like  manner  the  Greeks  thought  that  the  alphabet 
originated  in  Tyre,  especially  in  view  of  the  power 
of  the  city  about  1000  B.C.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Phenicia  merely  transmitted  the  alphabet,  which 
probably  originated  in  Babylonia  like  the  cimeif orm 
writing.  And  finally  it  may  be  noted  that  glass 
and  faience,  the  invention  of  which  was  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  Phenicians,  were  known  in  £g31>^ 
earlier  than  in  Phenicia.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoqrapuy:  The  articles  in  the  dictionaries  are  general* 
covering  the  whole  topic.  The  best  are:  DB,  iii.  083- 
685,855-862*  823-825*  980-981;  EB,  iii.  3730-65;  JE, 
ix.  667-670;  Vigouioux,  Dietitmnaire,  part  red.  228-247; 
Jacobus*  Dictionary,  pp.  674-676. 

On  the  geography  consult:  V.  Gu6rin,  Deaeription  de  la 
Pcdeatine,  III.,  Galilee,  part  2,  Paris,  1880;  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoira,  vol.  i.,  OaliUe,  London,  1881 ; 
G.  Ebcrs  and  H.  Guthe,  Palaatina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  vol. 
ii.*  Stuttgart,  1884. 

On  the  art,  language*  and  inscriptions:  Inscriptions  are 
collected  in  the  CIS,  part  1.  vols.,  i.-il.*  Paris,  1881-89. 
Consult:  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Hieloire  de  Vari  dans 
VarUiquiU,  vol.  3,  Phinicie,  Paris,  1885,  Eng.  transl..  Hist, 
of  Art  in  Phctnicia,  2  vols.,  London,  1885;  W.  Gesenius, 
Scriptures  linguceque  Phomicios  monumenta,  Lelpsic*  1857; 
P.  Schrdder,  Die  phonizische  Sprache,  Halle,  1869  (gram- 
mar); B.  Stadc,  MorgenUindische  Forschungen,  pp.  167 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1875;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Sceaux  et 
cablets  phiniexens,  Paris,  1883;  £.  Ledrain,  Notice  des 
monuments  phfniciens  (i.e.,  in  the  Louvre),  Paris,  1888; 
A.  Bloch,  Phimicische's  Glossar,  Berlin,  1890;  J.  G.  E.  Hoff- 
mann, Ueber  einige  phOnikische  Inschriften,  Gdttingen, 
1890;  A.  Pellegrini,  Studix  d'Epigra/ia  fenicia,  Palermo, 
1891;  O.  Hamdi,  Une  Nicropole  royale  h  Sidon,  Paris. 
1892-^;  M.  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch  der  nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik,  Weimar,  1898;  idem,  Ephemeris  fUr  semiti- 
sche  Epigraphik,  Giessen,  1900  sqq.;  A.  Moyr,  Aus  den 
phimiziachen  Nekropolen  von  Malta,  Munich,  \90b',  Schra- 
der,  KAT,  pp.  126  sqq.,  et  passim;  W.  F.  von  Landau, 
Die  phfinizischen  Inschriften,  Leipsic,  1907. 

On  the  alphabet:  E.  de  Roug6,  Mhnoires  sur  Voriffine 
igyptienne  de  V alphabet  phinicien,  Paris,  1874;  Deecke,  in 
ZDMG,  xxxi  (1877),  102  sqq.;  P.  Beiger,  Hist,  de  Viari- 
ture  dans  Vantiquiti,  Paris,  1892;  Ball,  in  PSBA,  1893, 
pp.  392-408;  C.  R.  Ckinder,  Bible  and  the  East,  pp.  74  sqq., 
Edinburgh,  1896;  H.  Zimmem,  in  ZDMG,  1  (1896),  667 
sqq.;  J.  Alvares  de  Peralta,  Iconografia  de  los  Alfabetos 
fenicio  y  hebraico,  Madrid,  1898. 

On  the  history:  R.  Pietschmann,  Geschichte  der  PhOni- 
tier,  Berlin,  1889;  G.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Phctnicia,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  idem,  Phoenicia,  ib.  1889;  F.  C.  Movers.  Die 
PhOnizier,  Bonn,  1841-56;  J.  Kenrick,  Hist,  of  Phoenicia, 
London,  1855;  E.  Ronan,  Mission  de  PhSnicie,  Paris, 
1864;  G.  Maspero,  Hist,  ancienne  des  peuples  de  V orient, 
Paris,  1875;  idem.  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  London,  1896; 
H.  Prutz,  Aus  Phiinizien,  Leipsic,  1876;  F.  Bovet,  Egypt, 
Palc^inc,  and  Phoenicia,  London,  1882;  E.  Obertiummer, 
Phonizier  in  Akamanien,  Munich,  1882;  E.  Meyer*  Ge- 
schichte des  AUcrtums,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  A.  von 
Gutschmid,  in  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  Germ,  trans.,  in 
his  Kleine  ScJiriften,  ii.  36-80,  Leipsic,  1889;  W.  M. 
MOUer,  Asien  und  Europa,  Leipsic,  1893;  C.  Peters,  Das 
goldene  Ophir  Salomo's.  Eine  Studie  zur  Geschichte  der 
phitnikischen  Weltpolitik,  Munich,  1895;  H.  Winckler, 
AltorierUalische  Forschungen,  i.  5  (1897),  421  sqq.,  ii.  1 
(1898),  6&-70,  ii.  2  (1899),  295  sqq.;  idem,  Geschichte 
Israels,  i.  104  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1895;  W.  von  Landau,  Die 
Phfinizier,  Leipsic,  1901 ;  idem.  Die  Bedeuiung  der  Phdni- 
zier  im  V iilkerieben,  ib.  1905;  V.  B^rard,  Les  Phiniciens 
et  VOdyssSe,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1902-03;  idem,  in  RHR,  xxxix. 
173-228,  419-460;  C.  A.  Bruston,  ttudes  phSniciennes, 
Paris,  19a3;  W.  M.  MQllcr,  Neue  Darstellungen  "  mykmi- 
scher  "  Gesandter  und  phdnizischer  Schiffe  in  altdffyptischen 
Wandgemalden,  Berlin,  1904;  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  His- 
torische  Bilder  vom  Bosporus,  part  2,  Ckinstantinoplc,  1907; 
F.  C.  Eiselcr,  Sidon:  a  Study  in  Oriental  History,  New 
York.  1907. 

On  the  religion :  C.  and  T.  Muller,  Fragmenta  historicum 
Gracorumt  iii.  560  sqq.*  4  vols.,  Paris,  1841-51;   W.  von 


Baudiflsin,  Studien  gur  semiiisehen  Religionaoeachiehte, 
Leipsic,  1878;  F.  Baethgen,  Beitrtige  9wr  semitiaehen  Re- 
ligionsgeschichte,  Berlin,  1888;  P.  D.  Cliantepie  de  la 
SauBsaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte,  i.  348-383. 
Tabingen,  1905;  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.  Consult  abo  the 
article  Sanchuniathon  and  the  literature  given  there. 

PHILADELPHA.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETT.    See  Lead,  Jane. 

PHILANTHROPY.  See  Social  Service  op  the 
Church. 

PHH^ARET,  n''la-ret'  (VASH^T  MIKHAnX)^ 
VICH  DROZDOV):  Russian  prelate;  b.  at  Ko- 
lomna (58  m.  s.s.e.  of  Moscow)  1782;  d.  at  Moscow 
Dec.  1,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminaries 
of  Kolomna  and  St.  Sei^gius  Lavra,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  was  at  once  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  latter.  He  became  preacher  at  the 
monasteiy  of  St.  Sei^gius  at  Troitsk  in  1806,  and 
four  years  later  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  Alexander 
Nevski  in  St.  Petersbui^g,  becoming  archimandrite 
in  1811  and  director  in  1812.  He  took  monastic 
vows  in  1817,  and  after  being  bishop  of  Reval  and 
episcopal  vicar  of  St.  Petersbui^g,  became,  in  1819, 
archbishop  of  Tver  and  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  In  the  following  year  he  was  archbishop  of 
Yaroslav,  and  in  1821  was  translated  to  Moscow, 
also  becoming  metropolitan  in  1826.  His  daring 
utterances,  however,  brought  him  into  imperial  disj- 
favor,  and  from  1845  \mtil  the  accession  of  Alexander 
II.  in  1855  he  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  his 
diocese.  He  is  said  to  have  prepared  Alexander's 
proclamation  freeing  the  serfs  (Mar.  19,  1861),  and 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing pulpit  orators  of  his  time  and  country.  He  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  preparing  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  XVI.,  §  2), 
and  wrote  "  Colloquy  between  a  Believer  and  a 
Skeptic  on  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church"  (St.  Petersbui^g,  1815);  "Compend  of 
Sacred  History  "  (1816);  "  Commentaiy  on  Gene- 
sis "  (1816);  "Attempt  to  Explain  Psahn  Ixvii." 
(1818);  "Sermons  delivered  at  Various  Times" 
(1820);  "  Extracts  from  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  Use  in  Lay  Schools  "  (1820) ; 
"Christian  Catechism"  (1823;  Eng.  transl.  by 
R.  W.  Blackmore  in  his  Doctrine  of  the  Rusnan 
Church,  Aberdeen,  1845;  reprinted  in  Schaff,  Creeds, 
ii.  445-542);  "  Extracts  from  the  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  "  (1828-30);  "  Principles  of 
Religious  Instruction  "  (1828);  and  "  New  Collec- 
tion of  Sermons  "  (1830-36).  An  English  version 
of  some  of  his  sermons  was  published  at  London  in 
1873  under  the  title  "  Select  Sermons  by  the  late 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Philaret,"  together  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch. 
Biblioorapht:    Biographie  universeUct  zxxiiL  45-46;    La 

Grande  Encydopedie,  xxvi  645. 

PHILASTER,  fi-Ias'ter  (PHIL ASTRIUS) :  Bish- 
op of  Brescia  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  b.  possibly 
in  Egypt  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century;  d. 
before  397.  He  had  been  consecrated  before  381, 
for  in  that  year  he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Aqui- 
leia.  Augustine  knew  him  while  at  Milan;  and  his 
successor  Gaudentius,  who  became  bishop  of  Bre»- 
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cia  before  397,  praised  his  orthodoxy  and  learning 
{MPL,  XX.  957).  According  to  the  tradition  cur- 
rent at  Brescia,  he  died  on  July  18;  but  the  Sermo 
de  vita  et  obUu  PkUastri  (MPL,  xx.  1002),  ascribed 
to  Gaudentius,  seems  to  date  rather  from  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  About  383  Philaster  wrote  his 
Diversarum  hcereseOn  liber  (ed.  J.  Sichard,  Basel, 
1528;  also  in  AfPL,  xii.;  CSEL,  xxxviii.),  a  cata- 
logue containing  twenty-eight  pre-Christian  and 
128  Christian  heresies.  The  style  shows  lack  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  matter  lack  of  intellectual  train- 
ing. It  is  fanciful  and  artificial,  especially  in  its 
divisions  of  distinction.  His  soiu*ce  for  heresies 
previous  to  Noetus  was  probably  the  lost  Syntagma 
adversus  amnea  hcereaes  of  Hippolytus,  and  for  the 
Manicheans  the  Acta  Archdai,  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  work  is  small.  He  was,  however,  cited  by 
Augustine,  and  thus  gained  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  he  is  of  some  interest  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  New-Testament  canon,  especially 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Letter  to 
the  Laodioeans.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Bibuographt:  R.  A.  LipsiuB,  Zur  QuMenkrUik  du  Bpi- 
phaniM,  Vienna,  1865;  idem.  Die  QtuUen  der  aUesUn  Ket- 
gergtaehichte,  Leipsic,  1875;  A.  Hamack.  QuelUnkritik  der 
OeaehiehU  dee  OnoaUciamue,  Leipsio,  1874;  idem,  Littera- 
her,  L  150;  J.  Kimse,  De  hutoria  ffnoaiieiemi  forUibue, 
Leipsic,  1894;  KrOger,  History,  passim;  Sohaff,  Chrie- 
Han  Church,  iiL  931;  Ceillier.  Auteura  aaeria,  v.  171-178, 
viiL  42-43;   DCB,  iv.  351-353. 

PHILEAS,  fi-l^os:  Bishop  of  Thmuis  (the  mod- 
em Tmai,  between  the  Tanite  and  Mendesian 
branches  of  the  Nile)  and  martyr;  d.  at  Alexandria 
305.  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  wealth,  noble  birth,  honorable  rank,  and 
philosophical  training,  and  the  same  church  his- 
torian also  gives  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  by 
Phileas  from  his  prison  in  Alexandria  to  his  diocese 
at  Thmuis  (Hist,  ecd.,  VIII.,  x.  2-10;  Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  1  ser.,  i.  330-331),  holding  up  the  example 
of  the  Alexandrian  martyrs.  Together  with  three 
other  bishops  imprisoned  with  him,  Phileas  wrote 
to  Meletius  of  Lycopolis  (q.v.),  charging  him  with 
violating  the  rules  of  the  Church  by  appointing 
other  bishops  in  their  places.  The  acts  of  Phileas, 
which  are  extant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  Eusebius  and  to  Jerome;  and 
Rufinus  (HisL  ecd.,  viii.  10)  states  that  they  were 
written  by  a  Christian  named  Gregorius.  The  offi- 
cial who  presided  at  the  martjrrdom  of  Phileas  was 
Culcianus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hierocles  appar- 
ently in  306,  and  at  latest  by  308. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 
BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  letter  ia  abo  in  M.  J.  Routh,  Rdiqtna 
aacrtK,  5  rola.,  Oxford,  1846-48;  Eng.  transl.  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  is  in  ANF,  vi  161-164.  The  Acts  of  his 
BCartyrdom  are  in  ASB,  Feb.,  i.  459  sqq.  (with  commen- 
tary); R.  Knopff,  AueoewAhUe  MArtyrakten,  pp.  102  sqq., 
Freibuiv.  1901;  F.  Combefis,  lUuttriwn  Christi  martyrvm 
lecH  triumphi,  pp.  145  sqq.,  Paris,  1660  (the  Greek  text). 
The  older  literature  is  given  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  p.  71. 
Omsult:  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxviii.;  N.  I/ardner,  Credi- 
hUiiy  of  Gotpet  Hiatory,  in  Works,  iii.  234-237,  London, 
1838;  J.  M.  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  i. 
97,  9»-101,  London.  1847;  £.  le  Blaut,  Les  Persi- 
cuteurs  et  Us  martyrs  aux  premiers  siicles,  pp.  226- 
227,  Pans,  1893;  Hamack,  Litteratur,  i.  441-442,  ii.  2,  pp. 
69-72.  74,  83;  C.  Schmidt,  in  TU,  v.  4b  (1901);  O.  Bar- 
denbewer,  Oesehiehte  der  aUkirchlichen  lAUeratur,  ii.  211- 
212.  Freibuis.  1903;  KrOger,  History,  p.  219;  DCB, 
IT.  ZSi;   KL,  a.  1998. 


PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO.  See  Paul  the 
Apostle,  II. 

PHILIP  n. :  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal;  b.  at  Valla- 
dolid  May  21,  1527;  d.  at  Madrid  Sept.  13,  1598. 
Educated  under  Dominican  rather  than  Jesuit  in- 
fluence, he  perpetuated  the  Spanish  idea  of  Roman 
Catholicism  that  underlay  the  policy  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  which  regarded 
Roman  Catholicism  as  the  only  tolerable  form  of 
Christianity  and  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  po- 
litical power  of  Spain.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  humanistic  popes  and  Curia,  and  would  brook 
no  interference  of  the  papacy  with  Spanish  admin- 
istration; on  the  other  hand,  he  insisted  upon  con- 
trolling papal  policy.  The  policy  of  compromise  by 
which  Charles  V.  had  sought  to  reunify  religion 
throughout  his  realm  had  been  recognized  by  him- 
self as  ineffective. 

Philip  began  his  reign  with  the  fixed  resolve  to 
exterminate  Protestantism  at  whatever  cost  from 
every  foot  of  territory  that  he  con- 
Two  Chief  trolled.     Closely  connected  with  this 
Aims;       aspect  of  his  policy  was  a  determina- 
Failure  in   tion  to  make  his  own  will  supreme 
England,    throughout  his  vast  realm.     Protes- 
tantism had  never  been   allowed   to 
gain  much  headway  in  Spain  and  he  spared  no 
effort  or  expense  to  remove  every  vestige  of  anti- 
catholicism.    With  equal  severity  he  dealt  with  the 
Moriscoes  (professed  Moorish  converts  still  Moham- 
medan at  heart)  and  with  converts  from  Judaism 
whose  sincere  devotion  to  Roman  Catholicism  waa 
suspected.     He  married  Mary  of  England  (1554) 
with  the  twofold  object  of  bringing  England  under 
the  domination  of  Spain  and  of  exterminating  her- 
esy in  the  British  Isles.    He  even  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  English  people  by  putting  aside 
his    customary    moroseness  and  reserve  and  as- 
suming an  air  of  friendliness  and  suavity.  His  failure 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  English,  Mary's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  private  life,  and  the  urgent  need  of  his 
presence  at  home  led  to  his  leaving  England  for- 
ever (Sept.,  1555).     In  1556  by  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  he  became  master  of  Spain,  the  Sicilies,  the 
Milanese  territory,  Tranche  Comt^,  the  Netherlands, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  thus  becoming  the  greatest  po- 
tentate on  earth  ^ith  seemingly  unlimited  resources. 
He  was  impatient  to  begin  a  crusade  against 
Protestantism  in  which  he  sought  to  enlist  sdl  the 
Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe,   but  was 
shocked   by   the   discovery   that   the 
His  Wars,   pope  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  France  and  the  sultan  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  Italian  possessions.    He  scrupled 
at  going  to  war  with  the  pope,  but  self-interest 
soon  triumphed  and  he  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
drive  French  and  papal  forces  from  Sicily  and  to 
seize  the  papal  possessions,  while  he  himself  admin- 
istered a  severe  chastisement  to  the  French  at  St. 
Quentin  (Aug.  10,  1557)  and  at  Gravelines  (Apr.  2, 
1559).     After  the  death  of  Mary  of  England  he 
sought  once  more  to  gain  a  foothold  in  England  by 
proposing  to  marry  Elizabeth,  her  sister  and  suc- 
cessor.   Failing  in  this  project  he  married  Isabella 
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of  France,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  his 
main  object  being  to  bring  his  influence  in  favor  of 
Roman  Catholicism  more  powerfully  to  bear  upon 
France  for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  and 
to  prevent  French  interference  with  his  measures 
against  Evangelical  Christianity  in  the  Netherlands. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  crusade  against  Protestant- 
ism, which  he  foresaw  to  be  an  imdertaking  of  vast 
proportions,  he  began  to  gather  rapidly  into  the 
treasury  the  wealth  of  his  domain,  ignoring  com- 
pletely the  customary  and  legal  rights  of  the  people. 
The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  his  imsuccessful 
efforts  to  suppress  it  depleted  the  well-filled  treas- 
ury and  led  to  extortionate  and  destructive  taxa- 
tion in  Spain,  including  ecclesiastical  foimdations. 
Portugal  became  his  tbjrough  failiu^e  of  the  direct 
male  line  of  succession  and  through  a  successful  mil- 
itary invasion  (1680).  The  pope  having  bestowed 
England  upon  Philip,  he  imdertook  to  take  posses- 
sion (1588)  by  sending  the  armada,  a  fleet  of  131 
vessels  with  19,000  marines  and  8,000  sailors,  against 
a  far  inferior  English  fleet.  Favoring  winds  and 
superior  seamanship  gave  the  victory  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Spain  was  well-nigh  swept  off  the  sea. 
Philip  promoted  and  rejoiced  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  in  France  (1572)  and,  when 
Henry  of  Navarre  became  heir  apparent  and  was 
contending  for  the  crown,  Philip  joined  forces  with 
the  Guises.  In  the  war  that  followed  Philip  was 
worsted  and  was  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins  (May,  1598).  By  forty  years  of  aggressive 
warfare,  for  the  destruction  of  the  political  enemies 
of  Spain  and  of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  hereditary  pos- 
sessions, impoverished  and  degraded  what  remained, 
and  at  his  death  (1598)  left  Spain  a  secondary  power 
and  its  people  far  behind  the  age  in  free  institutions 
and  in  civilization.  The  inquisition  of  heresy  was 
with  him  a  favorite  occupation,  and  it  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  cruelty  wherever  his  authority 
prevailed. 

While  he  regarded  Roman  Catholicism  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  Christianity  and  was  convinced 
that  the  toleration  of  any  other  form  of  religion 

tended   toward   anarchy   or  at   least 

Attitude     toward  destruction  of  monarchy,  he 

toward      was  strenuous  in  resisting  anything  in 

the  Papacy,  papal  or  conciliar  action  that  could  be 

construed  as  infringement  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  crown.  His  control  of 
the  Inquisition,  his  right  to  nominate  bishops  not 
only  for  Spain  but  also  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
regium  exequatur  (involving  the  right  of  the  king 
to  pass  upon  all  papal  bulls  and  briefs  before  their 
promulgation  in  his  domains;  see  Placet),  the 
right  of  the  king  to  administer  and  control  the 
affairs  of  the  Hospitalers  and  other  endowed  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  he  persistently  maintained. 
He  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Trent  (1556  onwaid)  and  his  representatives 
were  keen  to  detect  and  mighty  to  defeat  any  or- 
dinance that  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  Span- 
ish crown.  The  conciliar  provision  for  episcopal 
visitation  of  the  chapters  of  the  monastic  orders  he 
resolutely  and  effectively  opposed,  as  well  as  the 
council's  proposed  arrangement  for  provincial  and 


diocesan  synods.  He  greatly  promoted  the  prog- 
ress of  the  monastic  orders,  especially  the  Domin- 
icans, Franciscans,  the  order  founded  by  St.  Peter 
Nolasco  (see  Nolabco),  and  Jesuits,  and  encouraged 
the  multiplication  of  their  establishments  in  Spain 
and  the  colonies.  He  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
papal  elections  and  virtually  insisted  upon  his  right 
to  nominate  to  the  papal  office  or  at  least  to  defeat 
all  candidates  whom  he  disapproved.  He  promoted 
the  Jesuit  school  at  Douai  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  for  England. 

Apart  from  his  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  crown  and  the  imiversal  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  Philip  had  few  of  the 
qualities  that  marie  a  great  ruler  or  statesman.  He 
was  egoistic,  unsympathetic,  cruel  (the  loss  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  troops  seems  to  have  affected  him 
only  as  a  diminution  of  the  resources  available  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  and  he  fre- 
quently was  present  in  person  at  the  burning  of 
heretics),  taciturn,  morose,  distrustful,  and  reserved. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
Bibuoorapbt:  A  rich  list  of  literature  ia  funuahed  in  th« 
British  Muaeum  Catalogue.  For  English  reftders  the  best 
works  directly  on  the  subject  are:  W.  H.  Prascott,  Hid. 
of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  many  editions,  e.g.,  in  his  Com- 
pute Work;  Boston,  1905  (a  classic);  M.  A.  S.  Hume. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  London,  1807;  idem.  Spain,  its  Great- 
neee  and  Decay,  ib.  1898;  idem.  Tufo  Englieh  Qtneene  and 
Philip,  ib.  1908.  Further  accounts  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  Philip  are:  C.  Campana.  2  parts.  Venice.  1605-09; 
O.  Leti.  2  parte.  Coligni.  1679;  Robert  Watson.  2  vols.. 
London.  1808;  A.  Dumesnil.  Hiet.  de  Philippe  II.,  Paris, 
1822;  E.  San  Miguel  y  VaUedor.  4  vols..  Madrid.  1844- 
1847;  F.  A.  M.  Mignet.  Antonio  PereM  and  Philip  II., 
London.  1846;  C.  Gayan^,  New  York.  1866;  R.  Baum- 
stark.  Freibuig.  1875;  V.  Gomes.  Madrid.  1879;  H. 
Fomepon.  4  vols..  Paris.  1881-82;  W.  W.  Noiman.  New 
York.  1898.  Consult  also  more  general  works,  such  aa: 
Camhridge  Modem  Hietory,  vol.  iii.,  London  and  New 
York.  1905;  8.  A.  Durham.  Hiet.  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
5  vols..  London.  1832  (the  best  general  history  in  £^ 
lish);  M.  W.  Freer.  Elizabeth  de  Valoia,  2  vols.,  London. 
1857;  F.  W.  Schimnacher,  OeeehiehU  von  Spanien,  6 
vols.,  Gotha.  1893;  H.  Watte.  Spain,  New  York.  1893; 
C.  A.  Wilkens.  Spanish  ProteetanU  in  the  lOth  Century, 
New  York.  1897;  J.  L.  MoUey,  The  Riee  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, ed.  BeU,  London.  1904;  H.  C.  Lea.  Hiet.  of  the 
Inquieition  of  Spain,  4  vols..  New  York,  1906-07;  Robin- 
son. European  History,  ii.  168  sqq.  Illustrative  origiDal 
dooumente  are  cited  in  Reich.  Documents,  pp.  503  aqq.^ 
and  in  Gee  and  Hardy.  Documents,  pp.  384  sqq. 

PHILIP  IV.  (LE  BEL,  "THE  FAIR"):  King 
of  France  (128^1314),  son  of  PhiUp  m.;  b.  at 
Fontainebleau  (37  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris)  1268;  d.  Nov. 
29,  1314.  A  contemporary  Flemish  monkish  chroo- 
icler,  having  in  mind  his  persistent  and  imscrupu- 
lous  efforts  to  subjugate  Flanders,  speaks  of  him 
as  "  a  certain  king  of  France  .  .  .  eaten  up  by  the 
fever  of  avarice  and  cupidity."  Guizot,  quoting 
with  approval  this  medieval  characterization,  adds: 

"  And  that  was  not  the  only  fever  inherent  in  PhiUp  IV. 
.  .  .  ;  he  was  a  prey  also  to  that  of  ambition  and,  above 
all.  to  that  of  power.  When  he  mounted  the  throne,  at 
seventeen  yean  of  ace,  he  was  handsome,  as  his  nickname 
tells  us,  cold,  taciturn,  harsh,  and  brave  at  need,  but  with- 
out fire  or  dash,  able  in  the  fonnation  of  his  desisns  and 
obstinate  in  prosecuting  them  by  craft  or  vi<dence,  bribexy 
or  cruelty,  with  wit  to  choose  and  support  his  servants,  pas- 
sionately vindictive  against  his  enemies,  and  faithless  and 
unsympathetic  toward  his  subjects,  but  from  time  to  time 
tiJdng  care  to  conciliate  them  either  by  oailing  them  to  hk 
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mid  io  bin  difficuliieH  or  dancen.  or  by  givinj;  Ihcna  proitx^- 
tiftm  acmiiuil  their  oppciaeni.  Never,  pcrhu^j*.  wua  king  beit«r 
aervMi  by  circunuflAQcoa  or  mon*  fluee«MfuJ  io  his  enter- 
E^twm;  but  ...  he  had  a  «cjmdaJouA  conUunpt  for  nshto, 
•buaed  •ueooK,  usd  tbnut  the  kincship  in  FmnGe  upon  the 
hiofar^nad  of  that  armcant  und  reck  few  esotiun  which  10 
eompatible  with  ability  and  glory,  but  which 
\  with  it  ia  Bcnn  ,  .  ,  the  mitjvc  vicee  and  fatal  con- 
I  of  arbitrary  and  abaolute  power  "  {Hiai.  of  France, 
.  457.  New  York,  182^) 

His  pollttcuJ  success  was  scarcely  a^  real  as  this 
dmractemaliot)  implies;  for  while  he  was  able  to 
rob  England  of  Guieane  he  wus  ultimiit«ly  com- 
(lelled  to  restore  it,  and  while  for  ti  time  he  domi- 
nated and  oppressed  Fluudere,  hk  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  hiiniihB,ting  defeat.  By  hia  marriage  to 
Johanna  of  Navarre  (1284)  he  added  Navarre, 
Chaj^Apo^e*  and  Brie  to  the  royal  poeaessiona. 
Lyons  was  later  (1312)  subject'ed  to  the  crown. 

In  ecdeda^kial  matters  his  success  was  more 
marked  and  permanent;  but  even  when  he  con- 
tended mosl  effect] \nply  against  papal  usurpations 
be  manifested  no  higher  qualities  or  motives  than 
iba&B  »t  forth  above.  Hb  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
destumd  of  Boniface  VI IL  (q.v,)  that  he  make 
peace  with  the  king  of  England  was  due  not  to  a 
clearly  defined  tow  of  the  proper  rclatioiis  of 
Church  and  State,  but  to  his  determination  to  have 
hia  own  way  and  his  willingness  to  defy  what  he 
must  have  recognized  as  the  highest  spiritual  au- 
thority on  earth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
flueceasful  retaliatory  measures  in  response  to  Boni- 
face's bull  Cl^ricis  iai«*8  (Feb.  25.  1296).  He  had 
gained  so  large  a  measure  of  authority  in  France 
that  the  French  clergy,  whetlier  they  sympathized 
milh  his  defiance  of  the  pope  or  not,  dared  not 
afitagoniie  him,  paid  to  rtie  king  the  war  subsidies 
demanded  in  spite  of  papal  prohibition,  and  obeyexl 
the  king  isi  withholding  all  papal  dues.  That  Boni- 
face deserved  to  be  chastised  for  his  arrogance  does 
not  make  of  Philip  a  heroic  champion  of  civil  lib- 
erty in  administering  the  discipline.  This  is  true 
ahH>  of  his  defiant  treatment  of  the  bull  Unum 
mtftdam  (q.v.).  Uis  burning  of  this  most  arrogant 
papal  prooouncement,  his  confiscation  of  the  es- 
Uitea  of  prelates  who  sided  ^^ith  the  pope,  and  bis 
response  to  the  pope's  bull  of  exconununication  by 
throwing  the  pope  into  prison,  furnish  uo  proof 
that  he  waa  a  reformer.  The  fact  is  that  he  re- 
garded neither  God  nor  man  when  his  o\^ii  sup- 
poaed  interesta  were  at  stake.  He  manifested  the 
aame  spirit  in  manipulating  the  college  of  cartiinals 
00  18  to  secure  the  election  of  a  pope  (Clemetit  V.) 
ixuDinitted  to  the  interests  of  France  and  pledged 
t4>  remove  the  papal  capital  to  Avignon.  He  se- 
etirod  the  removal  of  the  papal  seat  to  Frcmcb  ter- 
ritoiy  not  in  order  that  he  might  bring  about  a 
reformation  in  the  papal  administration,  but  that 
he  might  prevent  other  sovereigns  from  using  the 
organiied  power  of  the  papacy  against  himself  and 
might  be  aasured  of  papal  and  curial  cooperation 
for  the  aggmndizement  of  the  French  monarchy. 
He  compelled  the  captive  pope  and  Curia  to  coop- 
erate with  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  Templars 
(q.v.),  not  because  he  believed  that  the  order  had 
b^eome  acandalously  immoral  and  bJaspliemoiialy 
•Dd  dSabolk-aUy  irreligious,  as  members  of  the  order 
wete  tortured  iato  confeasiiig,  but  because  he  was 


jealous  of  their  political  power  and  lack  of  sub- 
Berviency^  and  covetous  of  their  vast  wealth.  He 
persecuted  the  Jews  not  chiefly  because  he  wanted 
them  to  become  Christians,  but  os  a  means  of  ap- 
propriating their  wealth.  His  avarice  was  also 
manifested  in  his  debasing  of  the  coinage  of  the 
realm.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  well 
conceived  and  well  executed  measures  for  consolida- 
ting and  increasing  the  authority  of  the  cro\\Ti«  over- 
coming civil  and  eocleeiastical  opposition,  and  en- 
ricliing  the  royal  exchequer  were  the  product  of  his 
own  independent  thinking.  He  was  surrouttded 
with  able  and  unscrupulous  counselors  (such  aa 
William  of  Nogaret),  who  sub9er\iently  ministered 
to  his  consuming  desire  for  power  and  glory  and 
who  profited  personally  by  his  successful  exploita- 
tions.   See  BoNLFACE  VIIL;  and  Clement  V. 

A-  H.  Newm.in". 

B1BU00KA.FBT:  Importmit  sources  are:  V&de-x  diphmaticuM 
FlandricB  tMSe-tSMS,  ed.  T.  de  L.  Btirum,  Brugea,  1879 
^q.;  and  LeUrtM  inSdUtM  de  Philippe  U  Bel,  Toiiio^ue, 
1887.  Diacuadiona,  bestdes  those  in  the  church  hiatoriefl 
dealing  with  the  period,  are:  A.  BaJlet,  Hi^t.  dr*  dimHeg 
du  Pape  Bomfac*  VIII.  av«c  Phiiippt  if  Bel,  2  parta,  Paris, 
17 IS;  M.  Bouquet,  RecueU  de*  hUiorirrkB  de*  O0ul«i»  vol. 
xm..  23  *'ob..  ib.  1738-76;  J.  JoUy,  PhUippv  U  Bel,  «« 
d«aaAfta,  tes  acit*,  son  injluence,  ib,  18d9;  Milman,  Laiin, 
CkriatiamiUi  vol.  vi.;  Paator.  Popes,  i.  57  aqq.;  and  the 
literature  under  Bonitacs  VIII.  and  (Xcuent  V. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE:     One  of  the  twelve, 

usually  named  hfth  in  order  in  the  lista  of  the  apos* 
ties.  Excepting  in  these  lists,  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  he  occasionally  appears  individu- 
ally (John  i.  14  sqq.,  vi.  5  sqq.,  xii.  21  sqq.,  xiv. 
8  sqq.).  He  *^  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew 
and  Pet«r  "  (John  i.  44),  after  whom,  and  prob- 
ably owing  to  their  common  following  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Philip  became  acquainted  with  Jesus  (John 
i.  14  sqq.),  to  whom  he  then  brought  NathanaeL 
According  to  John  vi.  5-8,  xii.  22  (cf.  Mark  iii.  18), 
he  appears  to  have  stood  close  to  his  fellow  coun- 
tryman Andrew;  and  John  vi.  7,  xii.  22,  indicate 
that  he  possessed  a  reserved  and  circumspect  dia- 
position.  But  neither  his  Greek  name  nor  John 
xii.  22  warrant.8  the  inference  that  Piiihp  was  of 
Greek  education.  On  another  side,  to  explain  this 
whole  Johannine  portraiture  of  the  Apostle  Philip 
as  purely  ideal  (e.g.,  Holtzmann)  is  opposed  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  data. 

The  patristic  statements  (Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Strom. ^  iii.  4;  Eusebius*  HiM.  eccL,  III.,  xxxi,, 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  1  ser.,  162)  that  the  unnamed 
disciple  of  Jesus  in  Luke  ix.  60;  Matt.  viii.  22,  was 
Philip  rests  probably  on  a  confusion  with  the  evan- 
gelist of  this  name.  This  mistake,  however,  has 
both  possible  and  rational  explanation,  in  caae  the 
apostle  and  the  evangelist  alike  sojourned  in  Aflia 
Minor  (see  Philip  the  Evanqeust). 

F.  SmrrRRT, 

BtBUOQRArar:  Cboault  in  seneml:  The  commentariea  on 
the  Gofpelt  and  Acta,  and  works  on  the  apoatoUc  aga. 
AJflo  A.  B.  Bruce.  Th*  Training  of  the  Twelve,  Edinburgh, 
1871:  J.  B.  LiAhtfoot,  Commentary  mi  Coloasiana*  pp. 
45-48,  London,  1870;  idem,  Cambridoe  Sermons,  pp.  129 
eqci.,  ib.  1890;  G.  Miiligan*  The  Twiive  Apostles,  London, 
1904;  D&,  iii.  834^^6;  SB,  iii.  3fl07'^7Ol;  DCO,  ii. 
359-300;  Vigouroux.  Dictionnaire.  part  icjxi..  ool».  2G7- 
270.     For  the  apociyphal  hiatory  consult:    C  Tiaoheo- 
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dorf.  Acta  apoMolorum  apocrypha^  pp.  zxxi.-z)..  75-104, 
Leipsic.  1851 ;  W.  Wrj«bt,  Apocryphal  AcU  of  the  ApotHes, 
ii.  69  sqq.,  London.  1871;  Apocryphal  GosptU,  AcU.  and 
Rerrlations,  En«.  tninsl.  by  A,  Walker,  pp.  301-<324.  Edin- 
burgh. 1873;  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Dir  apokryphen  Apottdoe- 
9chichUn  und  Apotiictirgenden.  ii.  2,  pp.  1-53,  Brunswick. 
1884;  Analfcta  Bollandiana,  ix  (1890).  204-249;  T.  Zahn. 
Gc9chiehU  dea  rwulettamrrUlichen  Kanons,  ii.  761-768, 
Leipsic.  1890;  Stolten,  in  JPT,  1891.  pp.  149-160;  .4poc- 
rypha  Arucdota.  in  TU,  u.  3  (1893);  A.  S.  Lewis.  Mytho- 
loffieal  AcU  of  the  ApoMles^  in  Hora  SemUica,  iv.,  London, 
1904;  Hamack.  LitUratur,  i.  138. 

PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN  (MARCUS  JULIUS 
PHILIPPUS  ARABS):  Roman  emperor  244-249; 
b.  at  Bostra  (119  m.  s.  of  Damascus)  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia  Petrsea  (whence  his  epithet  of 
"  the  Arabian  '*);  killed  in  battle  near  Verona, 
Italy,  in  the  autumn  of  249.  Elevated  to  the  pur- 
ple by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Gordianus 
III.,  he  was  able,  during  his  reign,  to  subdue  the 
Carpi  who  had  ravaged  Dacia,  and,  in  248,  to  cele- 
brate the  millennial  of  the  founding  of  Rome, 
but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged  to  conclude  a 
humiliating  peace  ^-ith  the  Persians.  In  249  Philip 
became  involved  in  civil  war  ^ith  his  rival  Decius, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  young  son, 
whom  he  had  made  coregent  at  the  age  of  seven, 
being  murdered  by  the  Pretorian  Guard  at  Rome. 

Philip  the  Arabian,  whose  high  moral  ideal  is 
evinced  by  his  earnest,  though  unavailing,  efforts 
to  suppress  the  practise  of  unnatural  \ice,  is  of  in- 
terest theologicaUy  chiefly  because  of  an  ancient 
and  widespread  tradition  which  makes  him  the 
first  Christian  emperor  of  Rome.  This  tradition 
appears  earliest  in  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccL,  vi.  34),  who 
states  that,  according  to  report,  Philip  had  desired 
to  attend  divine  ser\ice  on  Ejister,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  perform  penance.  Vincent  of  Lerins 
(fifth  centurj'),  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Chrj^sos- 
tom,  Jerome,  the  first  Valesian  Fragment,  and 
Orosius  likewise  either  explicitly  state  or  at  least 
imply  that  Philip  \i-as  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
It  is  plain,  howe\-er,  simply  from  the  coins  and 
medals  struck  by  him  that  he  was  a  worshiper  of 
the  Ol^'mpic  gods  and  that  he  was  himself  pontifex 
maximus. 

But  though  Philip  was  not  a  Christian,  he  was 
remarkably  friendly  to  the  new  religion,  and  the 
tradition  that  he  himself  was  an  adherent  of  it  was 
doubtless  due,  at  le:ist  in  part,  to  his  tolerant  atti- 
tude toward  it.  During  his  reign  (.>rigen  could  re- 
fute Celsus,  and  conx-ersions  could  be  made  en 
masse;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Christians  from 
falling  \'ictims  to  mob  Wolence  in  Alexandria. 

(Franz  GOrres.) 
Bxbuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Zosimus.  Hi^..  i.  17-22;  Ju- 
lius Capitolinus,  Gordiani  trra,  chn|.w.  xxii.,  xxvi,-xxx., 
ed.  H.  Peter.  Leiiwic.  1S65;  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,  De 
Ccraarihwt.  ed.  J.  F.  Gruner.  pp.  ;iOS-.*n3.  429-430.  Er- 
lanicen.  17S7.  Consult  in  general  the  historj-  of  the  jxriod 
in  work.'*  on  the  Roman  Empire,  anii  in  particular:  B. 
AuK\  Lea  Chrtticns  dana  reminrr  romain.  pp.  467  sqq.. 
Pari*,  ISSl:  P.  AUarxl.  HtJit.  dfs  pmteruiionf.  ii.  2K*>-256. 
47-I-47S,  Pari.^,  1SS6:  K.  J.  Neumann.  Dn-  r<mi>rAr  Staat 
%in*i  dif  ollaemfine  Kirchr  fri.<  auf  IhoK'lrtian.  i.  231-254, 
3;ttKWl,  I^ijwio.  ISW:  (^ibUm.  Dn^inr  and  Fall,  chaps, 
vii,.  X..  xvi.:  IX^H.  iv.  H!k>:  KL.  ix.  2lXiS-<)9:  Neander, 
Christian  Churchy  \n>l.  i.,  ivuwim. 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST:  One  of  the  seven 
named  in  Acts  \i.  5  as  chosen  to  direct  the  caiv  of 


the  poor,  to  "  serve  tables,"  and  possibly  to  direct 
outward  concerns  generally.  Their  office  was  prob- 
ably different  from  the  later  diaconate  (see  Dea- 
con), being,  in  any  case,  dissolved  with  the  perse- 
cution and  dispersion  of  the  congregation  (Acts 
viii.)  and  later  supplanted  by  the  more  comprehen- 
sive office  of  presbyter  (Acts  xi.  30,  xv.  29).  Since 
that  earlier  office  was  instituted  because  the  Gre- 
cian members  of  the  primitive  congregation  com- 
plained that  their  widows  were  neglected,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  at  least  a  contingent  of  the  seven 
was  chosen  from  the  Hellenist  members  themselves, 
and  probably  one  of  these  was  Philip.  Philip,  like 
Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13),  took  a  comparatively  liberal 
stand  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  and  worship, 
and  evoh-ed  from  that  liberal  mode  of  teaching  its 
practical  sequel,  in  that  after  his  flight  from  Jeru- 
salem he  began  an  eventful  missionary  activity 
among  the  Samaritans  (Acts  vm.  5  sqq.),  who  were 
accounted  nearly  the  same  as  heathen.  Moreover, 
he  baptized  an  uncircumcised  half-proselyte,  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia's  eunuch  (Acts  \'iii.  26  sqq.)- 
Next  he  journeyed,  preaching  the  Gospel,  "till  he 
came  to  Csesarea."  Here  Paul  took  up  his  'abode 
\^ith  him,  together  with  his  fellow  travelers,  on 
Paul's  final  journey  (Acts,  xxi.  8).  And  as  this  in- 
cident is  related  in  Acts,  Philip  is  designated  not 
only  with  reference  to  his  former  office  as  '*  one  of 
the  seven,"  but  also  with  reference  to  his  mission- 
ary acti\ity  as  "  the  evangelist  "  and  as  the  father 
of  "  four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy  " 
(xxi.  9).  This  is  the  last  notice  of  him  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  patristic  tradition  in  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  Philip  is  of  impaired  value  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  been  confused  with  the  apostle 
of  like  name,  as  in  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  who  re- 
ports of  the  Apostle  Philip  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
III.,  xxxi.  3,  v.,  xxiv.  2),  that  he  rests  in  Hierapo- 
lis,  as  do  two  of  his  daughters,  who  grew  old  as 
\-irgins;  whereas  lus  third  daughter,  whose  "  walk 
and  conversation  were  in  the  Spirit,"  lies  buried  in 
Ephesus.  These  family  particulars  so  closely  re- 
semble what  is  reported  in  Acts  xxi.  9  of  the  evan- 
gelist that  it  is  hardly  tenable  to  think  of  two  dif- 
ferent men  of  the  same  name  in  this  connection. 
EjTor  in  the  Book  of  Acts  is  the  less  likely  since  it 
is  precisely  there  that  the  reports  are  from  an  eye- 
-witness. It  is  evident  that  Polycrates  erroneously 
held  the  Philip  of  Hierapolis  to  be  the  apostle, 
though  this  does  not  exclude  the  proposition  that 
his  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Evangelist  Philip 
are  correct.  In  comparison  with  these  details  the 
statements  of  Caius  of  Rome  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
III.,  xxxi.)  are  not  so  exact.  It  is  probably  due 
to  a  confusion  of  the  two  named  Philip  that  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  (Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  III.,  xxx.  1) 
assorts  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Philip  had  be- 
gotten children,  and  that  Philip  had  given  his 
daughters  in  second  marriage.  Neither  are  those 
communications  of  Eusebius  himself  quite  clear 
(III.,  xxxi.)  which  have  arisen  from  a  combination 
of  what  is  stated  by  Polycrates  and  by  Gains.  Con- 
fusion of  the  apostle  ^ith  the  evangelist  may  have 
been  easier  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  two 
li\-ed  at  the  same  time  in  Asia  Minor.    The  later 
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tradition  was  that  the  evangelist  died  as  bishop  at 
Tralles;  that  the  apostle  died  and  was  buried  in 
Kphesus.  F.  Sieffert. 

Bibuographt:  Because  of  the  confasion  noted  in  the  text, 
the  literature  named  under  Phiup  the  Apostle  covers 
in  lance  part  the  subject  of  this  article.  Consult  the  com- 
mentaries on  Acts  (e.g.,  O.  T.  Stokes,  in  Expositor* b  Bible, 
vol.  i.,  chaps,  xvii.,  xx.,  London  and  New  York,  1801), 
and  the  works  on  the  apostolic  age  (e.g.,  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
pp.  73-74,  95,  340,  424,  New  York,  1897);  T.  Zahn,  in 
Forschungen  tur  Geachichte  dea  neulesUtmentlichen  Kanons, 
vi  (1900),  158  sqq.:  DB,  iii.  836-837;  Vigouroux,  Die- 
tumnaire,  part  xxxi.,  cols.  270-272;  ASB  for  June  6; 
Hamack,  LiUeniur,  ii.  1,  pp.  357^58,  368,  669. 

PHILIP  OF  GORTYWA:  Christian  apologist; 
flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 
He  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  letter  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth  to  the  Christian  community  at  Gor- 
tyna  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  IV.,  xxiii.  5;  Eng. 
transl.,  NPNFf  2  ser.,  i.  201);  and  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  a  reply  to  Marcion  (mentioned 
only  by  Eusebius,  IV.,  xxv.,  NPNF,  ut  sup.,  p. 
203).  Jerome  (De  vir.  UL,  xxx.)  is  dependent  upon 
Eusebius.  (G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuographt:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text.    Cktn- 

suli  further:    Hamack,  LiUeratur,  i.  237;    DCB,  iv.  355; 

C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Drr  SchrifMelierkatalog  dea  Hieronymua, 

p.  334  et  passim,  Freibuig,  1895. 

PHILIP  OF  HESSE. 

Early  Life  and  Embracing  of  Protestantism  (§1). 
Introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  Hesse  (§  2). 
Suspected  of  Zwinglianism  (}  3). 
Leader  of  the  Schmalkald  League  (§  4). 
Bigamous  Marriage  (§5). 
Overtures  to  the  Emperor  (J  6). 
Resumption  of  Hostility  to  Charles  (§  7). 
Imprisonment  of  Philip  and  Interim  in  Hesse  (§  8). 
aosing  Years  (§  9). 

Philip  of  Hesse,  or  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  land- 
grave of  Hesse  from  1509  to  1567  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  promoters  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, was  bom  at  Marburg  Nov.  13,  1504;  d.  at 
Cassel  Mar.  31,  1567.  His  father  died  when  Philip 
was  five  years  old,  and  in  1514  his  mother,  Anna  of 
Mecklenburg,  after  a  series  of  struggles  with  the 
estates  of  Hesse,  succeeded  in  becoming  regent  for 
him.     The  controversies  still  contin- 

I.  Early    ued,  however,  so  that,  to  put  an  end 

Life  and  to  them,  Philip  was  declared  to  have 
Embracing  attained  his  majority  in  1518,  his 
of  Protes-   actual  assumption  of  power  beginning 

♦«nH«m.  in  the  following  year.  The  power  of  the 
estates  had  been  broken  by  his  mother, 
but  he  owed  her  little  else.  His  education  had  been 
very  imperfect,  and  his  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing had  been  neglected.  Despite  all  this,  he  de- 
veloped rapidly  as  a  statesman,  and  soon  began  to 
take  steps  to  increase  his  personal  authority  as  a 
ruler. 

The  first  meeting  of  Philip  of  Hesse  with  Luther 
was  in  1521  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  he  was 
attracted  by  the  Reformer's  personality,  though  he 
had  at  first  little  interest  in  the  religious  elements 
of  the  situation.  It  was  only  after  his  marriage 
with  Christina,  the  daughter  of  George  of  Saxony, 
early  in  1524,  that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  The 
impulse  to  this  activity  came  from  his  reading 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  nascent 


Protestantism  was  fostered  by  meeting  Melanch- 
thon  in  the  spring  of  1527.  As  early  as  1524  he 
had  encouraged  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines  in 
his  territories  and  he  now  professed  open  adherence 
to  the  tenets  of  Luther,  refusing  to  follow  the  coun- 
sel of  the  clergy,  his  mother,  or  his  father-in-law, 
all  of  whom  urged  him  to  repress  the  spread  of  the 
new  teaching  by  force.  He  openly  approved  of 
Luther's  position  in  the  Peasant  War,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment; he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  anti-Lutheran 
league  of  George  of  Saxony  in  1525;  and  by  his 
alliance  with  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  concluded 
at  Gotha  Feb.  27,  1526,  showed  that  he  was  al- 
ready taking  steps  to  organize  a  protective  alliance 
of  all  Protestant  princes  and  powers.  At  the  same 
time  he  united  political  motives  with  his  religious 
policy,  aiming,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1526,  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  as  em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  At  the  Diet  of 
Speyer  (1526)  Philip  openly  championed  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  rendering  it  possible  for  Protestant 
preachers  to  propagate  their  views  while  the 
Diet  was  in  session,  and,  like  his  followers,  openly 
disregarding  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
usages. 

Although  there  was  no  strong  popular  movement 
for  reforming  Hesse,  Philip  determined  to  organize 

the  church  there  according  to  Protes- 

2.  Introduc-  tant  principles.     In  this  he  was  aided 

tion  of  the  not  only  by  his  chancellor,  the  human- 

Reforma-   istic  Feige  (Ficinus)  of  Lichtenau,  and 

tion  in      his  chaplain,  Adam  Krafft  (q.v.),  but 

Hesse.      also   by   the   ex-Franciscan    Francois 

Lambert  (q.v.),  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
the  faith  he  had  left.  While  the  violent  policy  of 
Lambert,  embodied,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  Hom- 
berg  church  order  (see  Homberg  Synod  and  Church 
Order  op  1526)  was  abandoned,  and  an  essentially 
Lutheran  type  of  organization  was  adopted,  the 
monasteries  and  religious  foundations  were  dis- 
solved; their  property  was  applied  to  charitable 
and  scholastic  purposes;  and  the  University  of 
Marburg  was  foimded  in  the  summer  of  1527  to  be, 
like  Wittenberg,  a  school  for  Protestant  theolo- 
gians. Philip's  father-in-law  and  the  bishops  of 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz  were  active  in  agitating 
against  the  growth  of  the  new  heresy,  and  the  com- 
bination of  several  circumstances,  including  ru- 
mors of  war,  convinced  Philip  of  the  existence  of  a 
secret  league  among  the  Roman  Catholic  princes. 
His  suspicions  were  confirmed  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion by  a  forgery  given  him  by  an  adventurer  who 
had  been  employed  in  important  missions  by  George 
of  Saxony,  one  Otto  von  Pack;  and  after  meeting 
with  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony  at  Weimar  Mar. 
9,  1528,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestant  princes 
should  take  the  offensive  in  order  to  protect  their 
territory  from  invasion  and  capture.  Both  Luther 
and  the  elector's  chancellor,  Bruck,  though  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  coun- 
seled strongly  against  acting  on  the  offensive.  The 
imperial  authorities  at  Speyer  now  forbade  all 
breach  of  the  peace,  and,  after  long  negotiations, 
Philip  succeeded  in  extorting  the  expenses  for  his 
armament  from  the  dioceses  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg, 
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and  Maim,  the  latter  bishopric  also  being  compelled 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  Hessian  and  Saxon  territory  until  the  em- 
peror or  a  Christian  council  should  decide  to  the 
contiaiy.  The  condition  of  affairs  was,  however, 
very  unfavorable  to  Philip,  who  might  easily  be 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
and  at  the  second  Diet  of  Speyer,  in  the  spring  of 
1529,  he  was  publicly  ignored  by  the  emperor. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  an  active  part  in  uniting  the 
Protestant  representatives,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
the  celebrated  protest  of  Speyer;  and  before  leav- 
ing the  city  he  succeeded  in  forming,  on  Apr.  22, 
1529,  a  secret  understanding  between  Saxony, 
Hesse,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  Ulm. 

Philip  was  especially  anxious  to  prevent  di\nsion 
over  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Through 
him  Zwingli  was  in\'ited  to  Germany, 
3.  Sos-     and  Philip  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
pectedof    the    celebrated    debate    at    Marburg 
ZwingUan-  (see  BIarburq,  Conference  of).    A1- 
ism.        thou^  the  attitude  of  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  frustrated  his  attempts  to 
bring  about  harmonious  relations,  and  although 
the  situation  was  still  further  complicated  by  the 
position  of  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who 
demanded   a  uniform  confession   and   a   uniform 
church  order,  Philip  held  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  the  followers  of  Luther  in  their 
sacramental  theories  admitted  of  adjustment,  and 
that  the  erring  could  not  scripturally  be  rejected 
and  despised.    The  result  was  that  Philip  was  sus- 
pected of  a  tendency  toward  Zwinglianism.    At  the 
same  time,  the  results  of  a  conference  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  and  with  Margrave  George  at  Schleii 
(Oct.  3),  the  anger  of  the  emperor  at  recei\'ing  from 
Philip  a  statement  of  Protestant  tenets,  composed 
by  the  ex-Franciscan  Lambert,  and  the  landgrave's 
failure  to  secure  any  conmion  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  powers  regarding  the  approaching 
Turkish  war,  all  tended  to  draw  him  closer  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  Strasburg  Reformers.     He  eagerly 
embraced  Zwin^'s  plan  of  a  great  Protestant  alli- 
ance to  extend  from  the  Adriatic  to  Dermiark  to 
keep  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  from  crossing  into 
Germany.     This  association  caused  some  coldness 
between  himself  and  the  foUowers  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  especially  when  he  pro- 
pounded his  irenic  policy  to  Melanchthon  and  urged 
that  aU  Protestants  should  stand  together  in  de- 
manding  that  a  general  council  alone  should  decide 
oonoeming  religious  differences.    This  was  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  Zwinglianism,  and  Philip  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  his  exact  position  on 
the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whereupon  he 
declared  that  he  fully  agreed  with  the  Lutherans, 
but  disappro\'ed  of  persecuting  the  Swiss. 

The  arrival  of  tl»  emperor  put  an  end  to  these 
disputes  for  the  time  being;  and  when  Charles  de- 
manded that  the  Protestant  representatives  should 
take  part  in  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
that  Protestant  preaching  should  cease  in  the  city, 
PWlip  bluntly  refused  to  obey.  He  now  sought  in 
\-ain  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  tenth  article  of 
the  Augsburg  Coofession;  but  when  the  position 
of  tiM  Upper  GmmiM  •--  «iR-i%ihr  rejected,  Philip 


left  the  diet  directing  his  representatives  manfully 
to  uphold  the  Protestant  position,  and  to  keep 
general,  not  particular,  interests  constantly  in  view. 
At  this  time  he  offered  Luther  a  refuge  in  his  own 
territories,  and  began  to  cultivate  close  relations 
with  Martin  Butzer,  whose  comprehension  of  po- 
litical questions  constituted  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them,  and  who  fully  agreed 
with  the  landgrave  on  the  importance  of  com- 
promiae  measures  in  treating  the  controversy  on 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

In   1530  Philip  was  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  woriced  by 
securing  the  adhddon  of  the  Protestant 
4.  Leader   powers  to  the  Schmalkald  League  (see 
of  the      Schmalkald,  League  and  Articles 
Schmalkald  of),  which  was  to  protect  their  relig- 
League.     ious  and  secular  interests  against  in- 
terference   from    the    emperor.      The 
landgrave  and  his  ally,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  be- 
came recognised  leaders  of  this  union  of  German 
princes  and  cities.    Philip  kept  clearly  in  view  the 
necessity  of  an  anti-Hapei>urg  policy,  and  was  thor- 
oughly con\'inced  that  the  Protestant  cause  de- 
pended on  the  weakening  of  the  Hapsburgs  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Before  engaging  in  hostilities,  Philip  attempted 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  Protestant  policy  by 
peaceful  means.    He  pix>posed  a  compromise  on  the 
subject  of  the  confiscated  church  property,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  untiring  in  providing  for  a 
possible  recoiu-se  to  war,  and  cultivated  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  and  all  powers  whom  he  knew 
to  have  anti-Hapsburg  interests.    A  peaceful  turn 
was,  however,  given  to  the  situation  by  the  ar- 
rangements made  at  Nuremberg  July  25,  1532  (see 
Nuremberq,  Reugious  Peace  of),  though  this 
did  not  prevent  Philip  from  preparing  for  a  future 
struggle.    He  was  untiring  in  trying  to  draw  new 
allies  into  the  league  against  Charles  V.  and  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  been  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Warttemberg;    the   battle   of   Lauffen    (May   13, 
1534)  cost  Ferdinand  his  newly  acquired  possession; 
and  Philip  was  now  recognized  as  the  hero  of  the 
day,  and  his  \'ictory  as  the  victory  of  the  Schmal- 
kald League.    In  the  years  following  this  coalition 
became  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Philip, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  furtherLig  the  Protes- 
tant cause.    Its  alliance  was  sought  by  both  France 
and  England;   it  was  extended  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  in  1535;  and  new  members  were  added  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle  between  the  two 
Protestant  factions  injured   the  advancement  of 
their  mutual  interests,  and  Butser,  encouraged  by 
Philip,  was  accordingly  occupied  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  Protestants  together  on  a^  common  religious 
platform,  the  result  being  the  Concord  of  Witten- 
berg (see  Wfttexberg,  Concord  of).     The  em- 
peror's fears  as  to  the  politk^  purpose  of  the  league 
were,  for  the  time  being,  set  at  rest;    but  at  the 
same  time  a  council  which  should  include  represen- 
tatives of  the  pope  was  rejected;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  future.     In  153S-39  the  relations  be- 
tween Roman  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  became 
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strained  almost  to  the  breaking-point,  and  war  was 
►verted  oiUy  by  the  Frankfort  Respite  (q.v.)*    The 
>otes1ant3,  however,  failed  to  avail  theooiseives  of 
their  posaible  opportunitiea,  lai^gely  through  the  un- 
wonted docility  and  pliabaity  of  Philip. 

This  unexpected  course  of  the  Protestant  leader 
was  largely  conditioned  by  two  factors:  be  wuu 
weakened  by  a  licentious  lile»  ami  hia  marital  rela- 
tions were  about  to  brini;  scandid  on 
5,  Bigamous  all  ProtesUmtism,  Within  a  few  weeka 
Marriftge.  after  his  marriage  to  the  unattnictive 
and  sickly  Christina  of  Saxony,  who 
was  also  alleged  to  be  an  inunoilerate  drinker, 
Pliilip  hiid  committed  adultery;  and  as  early  as 
1526  he  had  begun  to  consider  the  i)enni8aibility  of 
bigamy.  He  accordingly  wrote  Luther  for  his  opin- 
ion, alleging  as  a  precedent  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs;  but  Luther  replied  (Nov.  28,  1526)  that 
it  waa  not  enough  for  a  Christian  to  consider  the 
acts  of  the  patriarchs,  but  that  he,  like  the  patri- 
archs, must  have  special  divine  sanction.  Since, 
however,  such  sanction  wius  lacking  in  the  present 
ea^e,  Luther  advised  against  such  a  marriage,  espe* 
cially  for  Christians,  unleas  there  was  extreme  ne- 
eessity»  as,  for  example,  if  the  wife  wns  leprous,  or 
abnormal  in  other  respects.  Despite  this  discour- 
agement,  Philip  gave  up  neither  his  project  nor  a 
life  of  sensuality  which  kept  him  for  years  from  re- 
ceiving communion.  He  was  affected  by  Melanch- 
tjion's  opinion  concerning  the  case  of  Henry  VIIL, 
where  the  Reformer  had  proposed  that  the  king's 
difficulty  could  be  solved  by  hi»  taking  a  second 
wife  better  than  by  his  divorcing  the  firpt  one.  To 
strengthen  his  position,  there  were  Luther's  ovm 
statements  in  his  sermons  on  Genesis,  as  well  as 
historical  precedents  which  proved  to  hLj  satisfac- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  for  an^'thing  to  be  uii- 
ian  that  God  had  not  punished  in  the  case  of 
patriarchs,  who  in  the  New  Testament  were  held 
up  as  models  of  faith.  It  was  during  an  illness  due 
to  his  excesses  that  the  thought  of  taking  a  second 
wife  became  a  fixed  purpose.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  only  salve  for  his  troubled  conscience,  and 
the  only  hope  of  moral  improvement  open  to  him. 
He  accordingly  proposed  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  sister's  ladies-in-waiting,  Margarethe  von 
dcr  8ftalc.  While  the  landgrave  had  no  scruples 
whatever,  Margarethe  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
step  unless  they  had  the  approval  of  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  consent  of  the  prince  elector  of  Sjix- 
ony  and  of  Duke  Maurice.  PhOip  easily  gained  hiii 
first  wife's  consent  to  the  marriage.  Butzer,  who 
was  strongly  influenced  by  political  arguments,  was 
won  over  by  the  landgrave's  threat  to  ally  himself 
with  the  emperor  if  he  did  not  secure  the  consent 
of  the  tbeolo^ans  to  the  marriage;  and  the  Witten- 
bei^  divines  were  worked  upon  by  the  plea  of  the 
princess  ethical  necessity.  Thus  the  **  secret  ad- 
vice of  a  confessor "  was  won  from  Luther  (see 
LcTRER,  I  21)  and  Melanchthon  (Dec.  10,  1539), 
neither  of  them  knowing  that  the  bigamous  w*ife 
had  already  been  chosen.  Butter  and  Melanchthon 
were  now  summoned,  without  any  reason  being 
asngned,  to  Rotenburg-on-the-Fulda,  where,  on 
Mar.  4,  1540,  Philip  and  Margarethe  were  united. 
The   time   was  particularly   inauspicious  for   any 


scandal  affecting  the  Protestants,  for  the  emperor, 
who  had  rejected  the  Frankfort  Respite,  was  about 
to  invade  Germany.  A  few  weeks  later,  however, 
the  whole  matter  was  revealed  by  Philip *s  sister, 
and  the  scandal  caused  a  painful  impression  through- 
out Germany.  Some  of  Philip's  allies  refused  to 
serve  under  him;  and  Luther,  under  the  plea  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  advice  given  in  the  confessional, 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  part  in  the  marriage. 

This  event  had  affected  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion.    E%'en  while  the  marriage  question  was  occu- 
pying his  attention,  Philip  was  engaged  in  construct- 
ing far-reaching    plans    for  reforming 

6.  Over-     the  Church  and  for  drawing  together 
tures  to  the  all  the  opponents  of  the  house  of  Haps- 

Emperon  burg,  though  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  give  up  hopes  of  reaching  a  relig- 
ious compromise  through  diplomatic  means.  He 
was  bitterly  disgusted  by  the  criticism  directed 
against  him,  and  feared  that  the  law  which  he  him- 
self hjid  enacted  against  adultery  might  be  applied 
to  his  own  case.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  now  de- 
termined to  make  his  j>eace  with  the  emperor  on 
terms  which  would  not  involve  desertion  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  He  offered  to  observe  neutrality 
regarding  the  imperial  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves  and  to  prevent  a  French  alliiince,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  emperor  would  pardon  him  for  all  hia 
opposition  and  violation  of  the  imperial  lawsi 
though  without  direct  mention  of  his  bigamy.  The 
advances  of  Philip,  though  he  declined  to  tio  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  Protestant  cause,  were  wel- 
comed by  the  emperor;  and,  following  But2er*s  ad- 
vice, the  landgrave  now  proceeded  to  take  active 
steps  with  the  hope  of  establishing  religious  peace 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants* 
Secure  of  the  imperial  favor,  he  agreed  to  appear 
at  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  and  his  presence  there 
contributed  to  the  direction  which  affairs  took  at 
the  Regensburg  religious  colloquy  (see  Regens- 
burg, CoxFKRENcs  of),  in  which  Melanchthon, 
Butzer,  and  Johannes  PLstorius  the  elder  repre- 
sented the  Protestant  side.  Philip  was  successful 
in  securing  the  permission  of  the  emperor  to  estab- 
lish a  univertdty  at  Marbiu'g;  and  ui  return  for  the 
concession  of  an  anmesty,  he  agreed  to  stand  by 
Cliarlea  against  all  his  enemies,  excepting  Protes- 
tantism and  the  Schmatkald  League,  to  make  no 
alliances  with  France,  England,  or  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  these  powers 
into  the  SclimalkaJd  League.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  emperor  agreed  not  to  attack  him  in  case  there 
was  a  common  war  against  all  Protestants. 

These  arrangements  for  special  terms  led  to  the 
collapse  of  Philip's  position  as  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tant piirty.  He  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion, 
and,  although  the  league  continued  to  remain  in 
force,  and  gained  some  new  adherents  in  succeeding 
years,  its  real  power  had  departed.  But  while  of 
the  secular  princes  only  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Henry  of  Brunswick  w^ere  still  faithful  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  while  united  action 
might  at  the  time  easily  have  resulted  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  tiiiton;  Duke 
Maurice  and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  would 
not  join  the  SchnaalkaJd  League;   Cleves  was  suo- 
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cessfully  invaded  by  the  imperial  troops;  and  Prot- 
estantism was  rigorously  suppressed  in  Metz. 

In  1543  the  internal  dL^nsions  of  the  league 
compelled  Philip  to  resign  from  its  leadership,  and 
to  think  seriously  of  dissolving  it.  He  put  his  trust 
entirely  in  the  emperor's  good  faith,  agreeing  to 
help  him  against  both  the  French  and  the  Turks. 
At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1544  he  championed  the 
emperor's  policy  with  great  eloquence;  the  bishop 
of  Augsburg  declared  he  must  be  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  Charles  now  intended  to  make 
him  conunander-in-chief  in  the  next  war  against 
the  Turks. 

The  situation  was  suddenly  changed,  however, 
and  Philip  was  tardily  forced  again  into  the  opposi- 
tion, by  the  peace  of  Crespy  (Sept.,  1544),  which 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  danger  threatening  Protes- 
tantism. He  prevented  the  Roman 
7.  Resump-  Catholic  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick 
tion  of  from  taking  forcible  possession  of  his 
Hostility  to  dominions;  he  unsuccessfully  planned 
Charles,  a  new  alliance  with  German  princes 
against  Austria,  pledging  its  members 
to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  the  pro- 
jected Council  of  Trent;  when  this  failed,  he  sought 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria  in  a  possible  war 
against  the  Protestants;  and  he  proposed  a  new 
Protestant  alliance  to  take  the  place  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  League.  But  all  this,  like  his  projected  coali- 
tion with  the  Swiss,  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy 
prevailing  between  Duke  Maurice  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Fearful  of  the  success  of  these  plans, 
the  emperor  invited  Philip  to  an  interview  at  Speyer 
(Mar.  28,  1546).  Philip  spoke  plainly  in  criticism 
of  the  emperor's  policy,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  peace  could  not  be  preserved.  Four  months 
later  (July  20,  1546)  the  imperial  ban  was  declared 
against  John  Frederick  and  Philip  as  perjured 
rebels  and  traitors.  The  result  was  the  Schmalkald 
war,  the  outcome  of  which  was  unfavorable  to 
Protestont  interests.  The  defeat  at  Milhlberg  (Apr. 
24,  1547)  and  the  capture  of  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick marked  the  fall  of  the  Schmalkald  League.  In 
despair  Philip,  who  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
emperor  for  some  time,  agreed  to  throw  himself  on 
his  mercy,  on  condition  that  his  territorial  rights 
should  not  be  impaired  and  that  he  himself  should 
not  be  imprisoned.  These  terms  were  disregarded, 
however,  and  on  June  23,  1547,  both  the  leaders  of 
the  famous  league  were  taken  to  south  Gennany 
and  held  as  captives. 

The  imprisonment  of  Philip  brought  the  Church 
in    Hesse    into    great    trials    and    difficulties.     It 
had  previously  been  organized  carefully  by  Philip 
and  Butzer,  and  synods,  presbyteries, 
8.  Impris-  and  a  system  of  discipline  had  been 
onment  of  established.     The  country  was  thor- 
Philipand  oughly  protestantized,  though   public 
Interim  in  worship   still   showed   no  uniformity, 
Hesse.      discipline  was  not  strictly  applied,  and 
many  sectaries  existed.    The  Interim 
((j.v.)    was   now    introduced,    sanctioning    Roman 
Catholic  practises  and  usages.    Philip  himself  wrote 
from  prison  to  forward  the  acceptance  of  the  In- 
terim, especially  as  his  liberty  depended  upon  it. 
As  long  as  the  unrestricted  preaching  of  the  Gospel 


and  the  Protestant  tenet  of  justification  by  faith 
were  secured,  other  matters  seemed  to  him  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.  He  read  Roman  Catholic 
controversial  literature,  attended  mass,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  his  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  Hessian  clergy,  however,  boldly  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  Interim  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Cassel  refused  to  obey  the  landgrave's 
commands.  Meanwhile  his  imprisonment  was  made 
still  more  bitter  by  the  information  which  he  re- 
ceived concerning  conditions  in  Hesse,  and  the  rigor 
of  his  confinement  was  increased  after  he  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  It  was  not  until 
1552  that  the  Peace  of  Passau  gave  him  his  long- 
desired  freedom  and  that  he  was  able,  on  Sept.  12, 
1552,  to  reenter  his  capital,  Cassel. 

Though  Philip  was  now  active  in  restoring  order 
within  his  territories,  new  leaders — ^Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony and  Christopher  of  Wtirttembeig — had  come  to 
the  fore.    Philip  no  longer  desired  to  assume  the 
leadership   of   the   Protestant   party. 
9.  Closing  All   his   eneigies   were   now    directed 
Tears.      toward  finding  a  basis  of  agreement 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics.   At  his  direction  his  theologians  were  prom- 
inent in  the  various  conferences  where  representa^ 
tive  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  assembled 
to  attempt  to  find  a  working  basis  for  reunion. 
Philip  was  also  much  disturbed  by  the  internal 
conflicts  that  arose  after  Luther's  death  between 
his  followers  and  the  disciples  of  Melanchthon. 
He  was  never  wearied  in  urging  the  necessity  of 
mutual  toleration  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans, 
and  to  the  last  cherished  the  hope  of  a  great  Protes- 
tant federation,  so  that,  with  this  end  in  view,  he 
cultivated  friendly  relations  with  French  Protes- 
tants and  with  Elizabeth  of  England.     Financial 
aid  was  given  to  the  Huguenots,  and  Hessian  troops 
fought  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  French  relig- 
ious civil  wars,  this  policy  contributing  to  the  dec- 
laration of  toleration  at  Amboise  in  Mar.,   1563. 
He  gave  permanent  form  to  the  Hessian  Church  by 
the  great  agenda  of  1566-67,  and  in  his  will,  dated 
in  1562,  lu-ged  his  sons  to  maintain  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Concord  of  Wittenberg,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  work  in  behalf  of  a  reunion  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  if  opportunity 
and  circumstances  should  permit.      (T.  Kolde.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Aa  a  source  employ:   M.  Lens,  Briefwechad 
Landgraf    PhilippB    dea    GroMmQihioen  .  .  .  mit    Bucer, 
1641-47,  3  parts.  Leipsic,  1880-91.    Matter  of  pertinenoe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  under  Butskr,  Martin; 
Luther,   Martin;    Melanchthon,  Phiupp;    REroRMA- 
tion;    and  the  various  articles  named  in  the  text.     For 
the  English  reader  the  fullest  account  accessible  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  J.  Janssen,  Hist,  of  the  German  People^  \-ols. 
v.-vii.,    St.    Louis.    1903-05.     Consult   further:     C.    voo 
Rommel,  Philipp  der  GroatmQthige,  3  vols.,  Giess^i.  1830; 
P.   Hoffmeister,   Dor  Ltben  Philippt  dea  GrosamQthioen, 
Cassel.   1846:    P.  A.  F.   Walther.   Landgraf  Philipp  von 
Hesaen,  Darmstadt.   1866;    J.   Willo,   Philipp  der  Groaa- 
miUhioe  tmd  die  Re^tttUion  Ulrichs  von  WirtrmberOt  169$- 
16S6,  TQbingen,   1882;    S.   Ehscs.  lAtndarof  Philipp  von 
Hesaen  und  Otto  von  Pack,  Frciburs.  1886;  A.  Hcidenhain, 
Die  Unionapolitik  Landgrafen  Philippa  dea  GroaamUtioen, 
1667-et,  Breslau,  1886;    W.  Falckenhciner.  Philipp  der 
GroaamlUhioe  im  Bauemkriege,  Marburg,  1887;  J.  B.  Rady, 
Die  Reformatoren  in  ihrtr  Bezidiung  mr  Doppelehe  dea 
Landgrafen  Philipp,  Frankfort,  1890;    O.  Winckelmann, 
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Der  achmalkaldisehe  Bund,  16SO-S2,  Stnusburg,  1892;  G. 
Tuiba,  Verhafttmo  vnd  Oefanoenachaft  dea  Landgrafen 
Philipp  von  Heasen,  Vienna,  1896;  S.  laaleib.  Die  Oefang- 
ennahme  des  Landorafen  Philipp  von  Hesaen,  Hambuig. 
1899;  Philipp  dea  GroaamHtige,  BeHr&ge  zur  Geachichte 
aeinea  Lebena  vnd  aeiner  Zeit,  Blarbuzg,  1901;  Feat- 
achrift  turn  Ged&chtnia  Philippa  der  OroaamHtioen,  Caasei, 
1904;  Schenk,  Philip  der  GroaamUtige,  Landgrafen  von 
Heaaen  {1604-67).  Frankenber«,  1904;  W.  W.  Rock- 
well, Die  Doppdehe  dea  Landgrafen  Philipp  von  Heaaen, 
M&rbui^,  1904;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vol.  iii.  pas- 
sim, London  and  New  York,  1905;  A.  von  Drach  and  G. 
Kdnnecke,  Die  Bildniaae  Philippa  dea  Groaamiiiigen,  Mar- 
buis,  1905;   Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vol.  vi.  passim. 

PHILIP  THE  lIAGNAlTIMOnS.  See  Philip  of 
Hesse. 

PHILIP  NERI,  SAINT.    See  Neri,  Philip. 

PHILIP  OF  SIDE:  Church  historian;  b.  at  Side 
(the  modem  Eski  Adaliah;  92  m.  8.w.  of  Konieh, 
the  ancient  Iconium),  Pamphylia;  flourished  about 
420.  He  studied  under  Rhodon  at  the  catechetical 
school  in  Alexandria,  and  while  still  a  young  man 
became  the  head  of  the  branch  school  established 
by  Rhodon,  probably  at  Philip's  suggestion,  in 
Side  about  405.  Later  he  was  a  priest  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Chrysos- 
tom;  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  against  Sisinnius  (425),  Nestorius 
(428),  and  Maximianus  (431).  He  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Byzantine  presbyter  Philip, 
who  was  commended  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  for  re- 
fusing to  associate  with  the  heretical  Nestorius,  and 
whom  the  Alexandrine  patriarch  sought  to  recon- 
cile with  Maximianus,  when  the  latter  succeeded 
the  deposed  heresiarch.  It  is  also  very  possible 
that  Phihp  may  have  spent  some  time  in  Antioch 
and  Amida. 

From  the  statements  of  Socrates  (Hist.  eccL, 
VII.,  xxvii.),  Photius  {Bibliothecaf  xxxv.),  and 
Nicephorus  (Hist,  eccl.,  xiv.  29)  it  is  clear  that  Philip 
of  Side  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
diligence,  but  more  diffuse  than  accurate.  Among 
his  numerous  books,  which  dealt  with  many  themes, 
the  most  important  were  his  "  History  of  Christian- 
ity "  and  his  polemic  against  the  Emperor  Julian. 
Of  his  writings,  however,  only  scant  fragments  have 
survived,  these  being  merely  of  an  average  charac- 
ter. A  number  of  his  fragments  have  been  edited 
by  Cari  de  Boor  (ZKG,  vi.  478-494;  TU,  v.  165- 
184),  and  his  history  seems  also  to  have  influenced 
the  "  Religious  Conference  at  the  Sassanid  Court " 
(ed.  Eduard  Bratke,  in  TU,  xix.,  part  3,  1899).  A 
few  other  fragments  of  Philip's  writings  are  known 
to  exist,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  still  unedited  De  Hnctura  csris  Persici 
et  de  tindura  ceris  Indici.  (E.  BRATKEf.) 

Bibuographt:  A.  Wirth.  Aua  orientaliachen  Chroniken,  pp. 
208  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1894;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Pairolooie, 
pp.  332-^33.  Freibunc,  1901,  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis.  1908; 
idem,  in  KL,  ix.  2022-23;  F.  Kampers,  Alexander  der 
Groaae  vnd  die  Idee  dea  WdHmperiuma  in  Prophetie  und 
Sage,  pp.  116-135.  FreibuTg.  1901;  DCB,  iv.  356;  Ceillier, 
Auleura  aacria,  viii.  535. 

PHILIP  THE  TETRARCH  (4  B.C.-34  a.d.):  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  a  woman  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  educated  in  Rome  For  his 
tetrarchate  and  rule  see  Herod  and  his  Family, 


II.,  §  3.  He  was  a  gentle  and  gracious  prince,  who 
always  resided  in  his  own  territories  and  was  ever 
ready  to  give  aid  and  justice  to  his  people.  Philip's 
coins  bear  the  representation  of  the  emperor  and 
the  device  of  a  temple,  which  is  more  probably  the 
temple  of  Augustus  at  Caesarea  than  the  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem.  His  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  was 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  who 
sometimes  traversed  Philip's  dominions.  When  the 
latter  died  in  33  or  34  a.d.,  his  land  became  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria  and  was  administered  as 
an  imperial  domain. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  bringing  Mark  vi.  17 
(Matt.  xiv.  3)  into  agreement  with  Josephus,  Ant., 
xviii.  137,  where  Philip  is  said  to  have  married 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Herod  Antipas 
and  of  his  niece  Herodias,  while  Mark  makes  Philip 
the  first  husband  of  Herodias  herself,  and  states 
that  she  left  him  to  marry  Herod.  Some  interpre- 
ters suppose  that  two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  bore 
the  name  of  Philip,  one  of  them  being  also  called 
Herod;  others  again  think  that  there  must  be  some 
error  either  in  Josephus  or  in  Mark.  It  is  probable 
that  the  latter  confused  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  and  the  other  the  husband  of  Salome. 

E.  VON  DobschOtz. 
Bibuographt:    Consult  the  literature  under  Heroo  and 
HIS  Family,  and  add  to  that  S.  Mathews,  Hiat.  of  New 
Teatament  Timea  in  Palestine,  New  York,  1899. 

PHILIPPI,     fi-lip'pi,     FREEDRICH     ADOLPH: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  15,  1809;  d. 
at  Rostock  Aug.  29,  1882.  Although  a  Jew  by 
birth,  he  soon  began  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  He  became  a  convert  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  par- 
ents he  was  not  baptized  until  four  years  later. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  (1827-29)  and  Leipsic  (1829-30),  he 
taught  at  Dresden  (1830-32)  and  Berlin  (1833-34), 
but  withdrew  from  active  life  to  devote  himself  to 
the  private  study  of  theology,  especially  dogmatics 
and  exegesis.  In  1837  he  became  privat-docent  for 
theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  whence  he  was 
called  to  Dorpat  in  1841  as  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  moral  theology.  Here  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  contribu- 
ting much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Lutheran- 
ism  in  Russian  territory.  In  1851  he  was  called  to 
Rostock  as  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis,  in 
which  capacity  he  successfully  opposed  the  theology 
of  Johann  Hofmann  and  Michael  Baumgarten 
(qq.v.).  In  addition  to  his  professorial  duties, 
Philippi  was  appointed  a  theological  ex£uniner  in 
1856,  and  a  consistorial  councilor  in  1874.  Among 
his  writings  are:  De  Celsi  adversarii  Christianorum 
philosophandi  genere  (Berlin,  1836);  Der  thSiige 
Gehorsam  Christi,  ein  Beiirag  zur  Rechlfertigungs- 
lehre  (1841) ;  Commentar  Hber  den  Brief  PavH  an  die 
Rdmer  (3  parts,  Erlangen  and  Frankfort,  1848-52; 
Eng.  transl.  by  J.  S.  Banks,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1878-79);  Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre  (6  vols.,  GOters- 
loh,  1854-79);  Predigten  und  Vortrdge  (edited  by 
F.  Philippi,  1883);  Symbolik,  akademische  Vorle- 
sungen  (edited  by  the  same,  1883);  and  Erkldrung 
des  Brifjes  Pauli  an  die  Galater  (edited  by  the  same, 
1884).  (Ferdinand  Pniuppit.) 
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Bibuookapht:  MtekUiUntrgitdkM  Kirckm-  und  ZmAlaU, 
1882,  DOS.  19-21;  M.  A.  L«adfiiw.  Ne^mU  Dogwumif- 
tekidUe,  p.  215  et  pMrim.  HeObronn.  1881. 

PHILIPPI,  JACOBUS:  Gennan  Roman  Catho- 
lic; author  of  the  Reformatorium  vitm  derieorum 
(Basel,  1494);  b.  at  Kolchhoffen  or  Kikhen  (now 
Kirehhoffen,  a  hamlet  near  Freibuig)  about  1435; 
d.  apparently  after  1510.  In  1463  he  matriculated 
in  the  theological  faculty  at  Basel.  Here  he  edited 
a  gradual  (Basel,  1488)  and  a  breviary  (1492),  and 
also  lectured  on  various  bockB  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pauline  epistles.  In  1464  he  was  a 
member  of  the  conmiittee  of  advisement  on  the 
university  statutes.  In  scholastic  philosophy  he 
was  a  realist.  Of  his  activity  little  is  known;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  inclined  toward  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Breth- 
ren OF  the),  mftlHng  his  will  in  favor  of  their  house 
at  ZwoUe  in  1486.  He  was  attracted  to  the  com- 
munity primarily  by  lus  brother  Ludwig,  who  had 
become  one  of  their  number  at  Zwolle  in  1472,  and 
who  died  there  as  rector  of  the  Brethren  in  1490. 
The  statement  in  Johann  Butsbach's  Auctarium 
de  9cnpianbu8  ecdetiasticis  that  Jacobus  Philippi 
was  still  living  after  1508  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  title-deed  of  1510. 

Among  Philippics  wTitings  Butsbach  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  the  Sermons  ad  papulum  (thus  far 
undiscovered)   and  of  the  PrcecordiaU  sacerdotum 
devote  cdebrare  cupienHum   utile   et  conaolatorium 
(Strasburg,  1489).     His  chief  work,  however,  was 
his  Reformatorium  (first  printed  at  Basel,  1494,  not 
1444,  as  a  misprint  led  many  to  suppose),  directed 
against  evils  in  the  life  of  the  clergy.    As  a  remedy 
Philippi  recommended  the  community  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Common  Life.    The  close  of  the  book 
admonishes  against  the  misuse  of  benefices  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  a  single  holder.    In  all  his 
reform  measures  Philippi  shows  himself  in  harmony 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries.       L.  Schulze. 
Bibuoorapht:   Biosraphical  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Reformaiorium;    scattered    notioee   are   collected    by    L. 
Schulse  in  ZKW,  1886.  pp.  88  sqq..  and  by  Schdngen 
in  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Jacobus  Trajecti  published  by  the 
Historical    Society   of   Utrecht,    1903.     Consult   farther: 
J.    Harbin,   Peler  von   Andlau,   Strasbuis,    1897;     idem, 
Handbueh  der  tchtcttteriachen  OeachichU,  ii.  87  sqq.,  Stans, 
1902. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  See  Paul 
THE  Apostle,  II. 

PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS:      The    most    northern 
group  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  situated  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the 
Geograph-  Sea  of  China  on  the  west  and  south  of 
ical  De-     Japan   and   north   of   the   islands   of 
tcription.    BOTneo  and  Celebes,  and  included  be- 
tween latitude  4°  40^  and  21**  W  north 
and  longitude  116*»  40^  and   126°  34'  east.     The 
archipelago  consists  of  3,141  islands,  most  of  which 
are  very  small;  the  total  land  area  is  115,026  square 
miles;  population,  7,6^)5,426.    The  principal  islands 
are  as  follows:    Luzon  (area,  40,969  square  miles; 
population,    3,798,507),    Mindanao    (area,    36,'2<V2; 
population,  499,634),  Samar  (area,  5,031;    popula- 
tion,  222,690),   Negros   (area,   4,881;    |wpulation, 
460,776),  Panay  (area,  4,611 ;  population.  743,646), 
Pyawao  (area,  4,027;    population,   10,918),  Min-  | 


d<»t>  (area,  3,851;  popuktion,  28,361),  Leyte  (area, 
2,722;  population,  357,641);  and  Cebu  (area, 
1,762;  population,  592,247). 

The  islands  were  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan in  1521 ;  were  conquered  by  the  Spanish  from 
Mexico  under  L^gaspi;  and  were  sub- 
Historical  ject  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  until,  by 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898,  they 
PoliticaL  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
right  of  conquest  and  for  the  addi- 
tional consideration  of  $20,000,000.  Upon  taking 
possession  the  United  States  proceeded  to  reoigan- 
ise  the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the 
islands.  Religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  The  general  government  is  mod- 
eled after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  executive 
is  composed  of  the  governor-general  who  is  the  head 
of  a  commission  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  assigned  as 
heads  of  the  different  departments.  The  conmiis- 
sion  serves  as  the  upper  house  of  legislation  and  the 
lower  is  elected  by  the  people.  The  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  four  American  and  three  native  judges, 
is  also  appointed  by  the  American  president.  A 
limited  franchise  is  granted  to  the  natives  outside 
of  the  Mohammedan  islands.  The  population  known 
as  the  Filipinos  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of 
numerous  tribes  speaking  many  languages.  The 
aborigines  were  the  Negritos,  who  now  number 
only  23,500;  they  are  black,  dwarfish,  woolly- 
haired,  thick-lipped,  and  dwell  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  islands.  The  Malay  or  brown  races  ccmsti- 
tute  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Tagalogs,  Visayans,  Docanos, 
Moros,  Bicals,  and  Igorrotes.  There  are  small  ele- 
ments of  negroes  brought  by  the  Spanish  frcxn 
Africa  and  Papua;  of  Indians  brought  from  Mexico, 
Mongoloids,  and  whites.  Inmiediately  after  the 
establishment  of  American  sovereignty,  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  was  established.  In  1905-06 
the  average  attendance  per  month  was  375,554  out 
of  a  total  of  1,200,000  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  3,340  schools 
(primary,  intermediate,  and  high),  4,719  native, 
and  831  American  teachers.  The  Roman  Catholics 
in  1903  maintained  1,004  private  schools  with  an 
enrolment  of  63,545,  and  325  religious  schools  with 
an  enrolment  of  26,478. 

When  the  Spanish  took  possession  their  design 
was  the  establishment  of  a  politico-religious  sover- 
eignty.    The  picturesque  ceremonials 
Religious    of   the   Roman   Catholic   Church   ap- 
History;     pealed  to  the  natives,  whose  adherence 
Roman     to  their  own  religious  beliefs  was  weak 
Catholics,    while   they   were  disunited   by   their 
diversities  and  rivalries.    Great  num- 
bers of  missionary  friars  of  the  Augustinian,  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  and  Recollet  orders  came  to  the 
islands,  to  each  of  whom  a  charge  was   assigned. 
They  labored  \Nith  great  success,  the  entire  body  of 
people  yielding  rapidly  to  conversion.    At  present 
only  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
are  classed  as  wild,  while  all  the  others  are  termed 
ciWlized.    This  was  the  result  mainly  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  friars  to  parochial  instruction  and  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  the  natives.    The 
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Jesuits  likewise  participated  in  the  work;  byt,  be- 
coming the  riebest  and  moat  powerful  order,  they 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  others  and  were  re- 
called in  1767.  In  1850  they  were  given  permission 
to  retiim.  The  bishopric  erected  in  1581  waa  made 
suffragan  to  Mexico,  aad  in  1505  it  was  raised  to 
metropolitan  rank  with  three  suffragan  bishoprics; 
to  which  a  fourth  was  added  in  1867,  which  was, 
however,  merged  in  one  of  tJie  others  in  IS74,  With 
these  at  the  head  of  the  Church  stood  the  pro\'in- 
cials  of  the  four  great  orders  named  above.  The 
memben}  of  these  orders  or  regulfu*  clergy  greatly 
preponderated  in  numbers  and  influence  over  the 
secular  clergy  composed  mostly  of  natives.  The 
domestic  history  of  the  archipelago,  naturally  se- 
cluded, waa  parocliial;  consisting  of  missionary  ex- 
tension and  political  and  induBtrial  progress  sub- 
ject to  the  rehgious  interest  and  the  will  of  the 
friars,  with  an  ocx^aaioniil  conflict  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  die  latter.  Finally^  the  leaven  of  west- 
em  forces  finding  various  access  bore  fruit,  and  the 
insurrections  of  1896  and  1898  constituted  an  up- 
heaval for  the  overthrow  of  the  land-holding  friars 
and  the  political  and  economic  stagnation  resulting 
from  their  long  undisputed  occupation.  One  of  the 
demands  of  the  revolutionists  wtm  their  expulsion. 
With  the  insmrection  of  1896  a  priest,  AgUpay  by 
name^  placed  hini]^4f  at  the  head  of  a  seceding  relig- 
ious or  antipapal  party,  entitled  Independent  Cath- 
olic Church*  After  negotiations  between  the  United 
Stat^'  government  and  Pope  Leo  XIIL  in  1907  it 
was  agreed  that  the  United  Sutes  pay  $7,000,000 
for  the  friar  lands  and  that  the  Church  send  no 
friar  as  priest  into  any  parish  after  a  final  objection 
by  the  governor-general.  The  niajority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  there  are 
3,940,000,  besides  3,0O0,0<J0  Independent  Catholics* 
Every  village  as  established  by  the  Sputiish  had  its 
atraJ  church.  Moet  of  these  buildings  were  of 
ne  and  many  were  elaborate  structures.  In  1903 
here  were  1 ,608  churches  of  which  1,573  were  Ro^ 
man  Catholic,  and  in  the  city  of  Manila  alone  there 
were  61 .  The  Moros  of  the  Suiu  Archipelago,  south- 
cm  Mindanao,  and  Palawan  in  the  southwest,  who 
the  least  affected  by  the  Spanish  occupation, 
it  270,000^  are  Mohammedan.  Buddhists  of 
litie   derivation    number   75^000   and    Animisls 

2e0p00o. 

Immediately  after  the  Spanish  cession,  various 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States  took  steps 

to  enter  the  field  by  adopting  in  con- 
pfotesiaiit  ference  a  plan  of  cooperation  and  union 
Kiflsions*    having  in  view  the  erection  of  *'  La 

Iglesia  Evangel ica  Filipiiia,"  as  the 
national  church  of  the  Filipinos,  The  Presbyterian 
Uhurch  established  a  permanent  miswion  in  1899; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  same  year;  the  Bap- 
tist in  niOO;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Chris- 
Han  (Disciples)  in  1901;  the  United  Brethren  in 
ltM>2;  arid  the  Congregational  in  l!H):i  In  Apr., 
tWH,  a  fedemtion  of  misstona  and  churches  was 
formeiJ  in  Manila  called  *'  The  Evangelicitl  Union 
at  the  Philippine  Islands."  The  field  was  to  be 
uuitually  divided  with  Manila  as  the  common  cen- 
ter. The  Ptesbyteriaa  Board  opened  stations  on 
Lu2ot)^  at  Lflgunaand  Albay,  in  1903,  and  at  Taya- 


bas  in  1906;   at  Iloilo,   Panay,  in  1900;   at  Duma- 
giiete,  Negros,  in  1901 ;  and  in  Cebu  in  1902.    The 
EUinwood  School  at  Manila  became  a  theological 
seminary  in  1907,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  bishop  and  the  presbytery.     In  1901 
the  Silliman   Industrial   Institute  w^as  established 
at  Duma^ete.    In  1908,  63  outstations  were  opened 
and  the  20  churches  had  4,127  members.    In  1900 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assumed  the  occu- 
pation of  northern  Luzon  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, which  became  a  district  conference  in  1904. 
In  1908  there  were  108  churches  in  the  seven  out- 
stations  with  25,tM)0  communicants  and  35.000  ad- 
herents.   The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
occupied  the  Vijiayan  islands  of  Panay  and  Negros 
in  the  south  in  1900,  with  Hoilo  as  a  center.    The 
work  has  been  extended  into  Cebu.    By  1908  there 
were  25  churches  with  2,838  members.    The  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew  sent  out  two  clergymen  and 
two  laymen  In  1899,  who  estahhshed  the  Mission 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.    In  1901  Bishop  Brent  arrived 
and  the  islands  became  a  mission  district  of    the 
Protestiint    Episcopal  Church.      A   cathedral    and 
settlemtnit-house   have  been  established  at  Manila 
for  the  English-speaking  people,  and  stations  scat- 
tered among  the  natives.     The  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary    Society    (Disciples),    with   stations   at 
Manila,   Laoag,   Vigan,  and  Aparri,  lajdng  much 
stress  on  evangehstie  w^ork/hav^e  29  churches  and 
2,505  members.     The  American  Board  planted  a 
mission  on  Mindanao  in  1901  and  has  a  station  at 
Davao  and  an  outstation  at  Santa  Cruz;    and  in 
1908  the  Mindanao  Missions  Medical   Association 
was   formed  [in  New  York.    The  missions  of  the 
various  denominations  generally  combine  the  indus- 
trial, medical,  e<lucationaJ,  and   evangelizing   fea- 
tures.    There  are  (1908)  7  societies  with  212  sta- 
tions and  outstations,  126  missionaries!  492  native 
helpers,  18  schools  with  519  pupib,  8  hospitals,  194 
churches  with    35,000    communicants  and  45^000 
adherents,  exclusive  of  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
TfiEODORA  CnosBY  Bliss. 
BiBuoaaAPRv:    For  llata  of  literature  conault:    A.  P.  C. 
Griffin,   Library  of  Coogress.  Litt  of  Work*  ReUaHng  to 
.  .  .  PhUippifu  Idanda,  WMhingtoii^  1908;    J.  A.  Rob- 
erlAon,  Bibiwomphy  of  the  Philippine  /s^ndi,  CSeveUnd* 
1&08;  and  RicbardsoD,  Bncydopaedia,  p.  851.     WorkJ  on 
geogmphy  and  description  are:  J.  Montero,  Kl  ArrhipiS- 
ioffo   Filipino,  Madrid,  ISSfi;   J.  Forcaaan,  The  Pftilippine 
I»land8,   Loaclou,    1899;    R.  Reyes   La!a,  The  Phitipptne 
lalandJt,  New  York.  1809;  8,  MaeCUotoek,  The  Philippinea, 
New  York.  19m;  H.  C.  Stunte,  The  PhUippines  and  the 
Far  Etui,  Ciacitmnti,  1904;  P-  W.  Atldaion,  The  Philippine 
iBlande,  Boeton,  1005;  J.  A.  Lo  Roy,  Philippine  Life  in 
Toum  and  Country,  New  York,  1905;  D.  €.  Worcooter,  PhU- 
ippine  f  glands  and  thrir  Pmple^  New  Y'ork,  1W7.     For  eth- 
nology conaultT  D.  G.  Brioton,  Peoplee  of  the  PhiUppine», 
Wftxhinatoa,  I898i   A.  B.  Meyer.  The  DiMributitm  of  the 
Neffn^»  in^  the  Philippine  Inland*,  Dresdeo.  1»99;  F.  Blu* 
Tneotbal,  0i«  PhUippinen.     Eine  DarateUung  det  dhnogra- 
phiechen   Verh^ltni*  dee  Archipele,  Hamburg,  1900;    F,    H, 
Sawyer,  The  fnAufriten/a  of  the  Philippines,  London,  l&OO; 
G.  A.  Koene,  Bijdroife  tot  de  Anihropohffie der  Phiiippijn^n, 
Haarlem,  1901-04 ;  D.  Folktjwir,  A  ibum  of  Philippine  Types, 
Manila.    19*14;    Elhnatoffical  Sumey  Ptd>licatione,   Manila, 
1905  Rqq,     On  the  history  consult:    M.  HaUtead.  Siorv  of 
tht^  Philippines.   New   York.  1898;    A.  K.  Fiske.  Story  of 
the  Philippinea,  Now  York,  1899;   J.  Foreman,  Philippins 
l»land*.  New  York,  1899;  A.  March.  HieL  ofthePhHippinee, 
New  York,  1899;   E.  H.  Blair  and  J.  A.  Robertaon.  The 
Philippine   f stands,   i49S-lSOS,  Cleveland,    1903;    idem. 
The  Philippine  latands,  1403-1898,  55  vola..  ib.   1903-08 
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(giving  text  and  translation  of  innumeraUe  documents — 
a  monumental  work) ;  A.  J.  Brown,  The  New  Era  in  the 
Philippines,  New  York,  1903;  A.  de  Morga,  Hiti.  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  2  vols.,  Cleveland,  1907;  D.  B.  Barrows. 
History  of  Philippines,  New  York,  1908.  For  the  religious 
side  consult:  A.  Coleman.  The  Friars  in  the  Philippines, 
Boston,  1899;  J.  T.  Medina,  El  Tribunal  de  la  Tnquisiciitn 
en  las  Islas  Filipinos,  Santiago,  1899;  F.  Colin,  Labor 
Bvangelica,  Ministeros  de  los  Obreros  de  la  Compailia  de 
Jesus  .  .  .  enUis  Islas  Filipinos,  3  vols.,  Barcelona,  1900~ 
1902;  £.  Zamora,  Las  Corporaciones  relioiosasen  Filipinos, 
Valladolid,  1901.  For  accounts  of  evangelical  missionary 
work  consult:  H.  O.  DvTight,  The  Blue  Book  of  Missions, 
pp.  68-69,  New  York,  1907;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
missionary  societies  at  work  there. 

PHILIPPISTS. 

Before  Luther's  Death  (5  1). 
Opposition  to  Melanchthon  (§  2). 
Open  Conflict  (§3). 
Lutheran  Strictures  (5  4). 
Downfall  of  the  Philippists  (§  5). 
Estimate  of  Philippism  (§6). 

Philippists  was  the  designation  usually  applied 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
followers  of  Philipp  Melanchthon  (q.v.).     It  prob- 
ably  originated    among   the   opposite   or   Flacian 
party  (see  Flacius,  Matthias),  and 
X.  Before    was  applied  at  first  to  the  theologians 
Luther's     of  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Death.      Leipsic,    who   were   all   adherents   of 
Melanchthon  *8   distinctive    views,    es- 
pecially those  in  which  he  approximated  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  free  viiXi  and 
the  value  of  good  works,  and  to  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers' on  the  Lord's  Supper.    Somewhat  later  it  was 
used  in  Saxony  to  designate  a  distinct  party  or- 
ganized by  Melanchthon 's  son-in-law  Caspar  Peu- 
cer  (q.v.),  with  George  Cracovius,  Johann   StOssel 
(q.v.),  and  others,  to  work  for  a  union  of  all  the 
Protestant  forces,  as  a  means  to  which  end  they 
attempted  to  break  down  by  this  attitude  the  bar- 
riers  which   separated   Lutherans   and   Calvinists. 
Melanchthon  had  won,  by  his  eminent  abilities  as  a 
teacher  and  his  clear,  scholastic  formulation  of  doc- 
trine, a  large  number  of  disciples  among  whom  were 
included  some  of  the  most  zealous  Lutherans,  such 
as  Matthias  Flacius  and  Tileman  Hesshusen  (qq.v.), 
afterward  to  be  numbered  among  the  vehement  op- 
ponents of  Philippism;  both  of  whom  formally  and 
materially  received  the  forms  of  doctrine  shaped  by 
Melanchthon.    As  long  as  Luther  lived,  the  conflict 
with  external  foes  and  the  work  of  building  up  the 
Evangelical  Church  so  absorbed  the  Reformers  that 
the  internal  differences  which  had  already  begun 
to  show  themselves  were  kept  in  the  background. 
But  liUthcr  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  internal 
as  well  as  the  external  peace  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
declined.     It  was  a  misfortune  not  only  for  Me- 
lanchthon, but  for  the  whole  body  that  he,  who  had 
formerly  stood  as  a  teacher  by  the  side 
2.  Opposi-  of  Luther,   the  real  leader,  was  now 
tion  to      forced  suddenly  into  the  position  of 
Melanch-    head  not  only  of  the   University  of 
thon.       Wittenberg  but  of  the  entire  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  Germany.     There  was 
among    certain    of    Luther's    associates,    notably 
Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (q.v.),  a  disinclination  to 
accept  his  leadership.     When  in  the  negotiations 
set  on  foot  with  reference  to  the  Augsburg  Interim 


(see  Interim)  by  the  Elector  Maurice  in  1548  he 
showed  himself  increasingly  ready  to  yield  and 
make  concessions,  he  ruined  his  position  with  a 
large  part  of  the  Evangelical  theologians  for  all 
time;  and  an  opposition  party  was  formed,  in  which 
the  leadership  was  at  once  assumed  by  Flacius  in 
view  of  his  learning,  controversial  abiUty,  and  in- 
flexible firmness.  Melanchthon,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  his  faithful  followers  (Camerarius,  Biajor, 
Menius,  PfeflBnger,  Eber,  Cruciger,  Strigel  [qq.v.]), 
and  others  saw  in  the  self-styled  genuine  Lutherans 
naught  but  a  narrow  and  contentious  class,  which, 
ignoring  the  inherent  teaching  of  Luther,  sought 
to  domineer  over  the  church  by  letter  and  name, 
and  in  addition  to  assert  its  own  ambitious  self. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Philippists  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  faithful  guardians  of  learning  over 
against  the  alleged  *^  barbarism,"  and  as  the  mean 
between  the  extremes.  The  genuine  Lutherans  also 
claimed  to  be  representatives  of  the  pure  doctrine, 
defenders  of  orthodoxy,  and  heirs  of  the  spirit  of 
Luther.  Personal,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  ani- 
mosities widened  the  breach;  such  as  the  rivalry 
between  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Saxon  house 
(now  extruded  from  the  electoral  dignity)  and  the 
Albertine  branch;  the  jealousy  between  the  new 
Ernestine  University  of  Jena  and  the  electoral  imi- 
versities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  in  both  of 
which  the  Phihppists  had  the  majority;  and  the 
bitter  personal  antagonism  felt  at  Wittenbei^  for 
Flacius,  who  assailed  his  former  teachers  harshly 
and  made  all  reconciliation  impossible. 

The  actual  conflict  began  with  the  controversy 
over  the  Interim  and  the  question  of  Adiaphora 
(see  Adiaphora  and  the  Adiaphoristic  Contro- 
versy) in  1548  and  the  following  years.  In  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  Leipsic 
3.  Open  Interim  the  Wittenberg  theologians 
Conflict  as  well  as  Johann  Pfefi^ger  and  the 
intimate  of  Melanchthon,  George  of 
Anhalt  (q.v.),  were  on  the  side  of  Melanchthon,  and 
thus  drew  upon  themselves  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  strict  Lutherans,  under  the  leadership  of 
Flacius,  who  now  severed  his  connection  with  Wit- 
tenberg. When  the  Philippist  Georg  Major  (q.v.) 
at  Wittenberg  and  Justus  Menius  (q.v.)  at  Gotha 
put  forth  the  proposition  that  good  works  were  nec- 
essary to  salvation,  or  as  Menius  preferred  to  say 
"  the  new  obedience,  the  new  life,  is  necessary  to 
salvation,"  they  were  not  only  conscious  of  the 
danger  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  would  lead  to  antinomianism  and  moral  laxity 
but  they  manifested  a  tendency  to  bring  into  account 
the  necessary  connection  of  justification  and  re- 
generation: namely,  that  justification  as  possession 
of  forgiving  grace  by  faith  is  indeed  not  conditioned 
by  obedience;  but  also  that  the  new  life  is  presup- 
posed by  obedience  and  works  springing  out  of  the 
same  justification.  But  neither  Major  nor  Menius 
was  sufficiently  firm  in  his  view  to  stand  against 
the  chaise  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  justification 
and  going  over  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  thus  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  general  proposition  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone.  The  Formula  of  Concord 
(q.v.)  closed  the  controversy  by  avoiding  both  ex- 
tremes, but  failed  to  offer  a  final  solution  of  the  ques- 
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tion  demanded  by  the  original  motive  of  the  con- 
iniveray.  The  synergistic  controversy  (see  Syner- 
gism)^ breaking  out  about  the  same  time^  also 
sprang  out  of  the  ethical  interest  which  had  in- 
duced Melanchthon  t«  enunciate  the  doctrine  of 
free  will  in  opposition  to  his  previous  predestinarian- 
iam.  After  the  chisli  in  1555  between  Pfeffinger 
(who  in  his  Fropo8Uiofi4^s  de  tibero  arbitrio  had  held 
cloecly  to  the  formula  of  Melanchthon)  and  Ams- 
doif  and  Flaciua,  Strigel  went  deeper  into  the  mat- 
ter in  1559  and  insisted  that  grace  worked  upon 
sinful  men  as  upon  persona ii ties,  not  natural  objects 
without  a  will;  and  that  in  the  position  that  there 
was  a  8p«intaiieoua  cooperation  of  human  po^\crs 
released  by  grace  there  was  an  actual  lapse  in(o 
the  Roman  Catholic  view.  The  suspicions  now  en- 
lertained  against  Melanchthon  and  his  school  were 
quickened  by  the  renewed  outbre-ak  of  the  sacra- 
tnentarian  controversy  in  1552,  Joachim  Westphal 
(q,v*)  accused  Melanchthon  of  agreement  with  Cal- 
"vin,  and  from  this  time  tlie  Pliilippbt^i  rested  under 
the  suspicion  of  Crypto-Calvinism,  The  more  the 
German  Lutherans  entertained  a  dread  of  the 
invasion  of  Cahinism,  the  more  they  mbtnisted 
every  announc^mient  of  a  formula  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  after  the  form  of  Luther's  doctrine  3'et  ob- 
scure. The  controversy  on  this  tsubject,  in  which 
Melanchthon's  friend  Hurdenbcrg  of  Bremen  {me 
Harbenberg,  Albert  Rizaeus)  was  involved  with 
Timann  (q.v.)  and  then  with  Hesshuseti^  leading  to 
hb  deposition  in  156U  elevated  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity  to  an  esgential  of  Lutheran  teaching*  The  Wit- 
ibcrg  pronouncement  on  the  subject  prudently 
infined  itself  to  Biblical  cxprc^ions  and  forc- 
ed itself  against  unnecessary  flisputations, 
ich  otdy  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  unavo^ctl 

pathy  with  Cah^n. 
The  istrict  Lutherans  sought  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at   Philipplnm.     This  was  apparent  at  the 
Weimar  meeting  of  L556  and  in  the  negotiations  of 
Coffwig  and  Magdeburg  in  this  and  tiae  foilo^nng 
yeaiB,  which  showed  a  tendency  to  work  not  so 
mucli  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  contending  par- 
ties as  for  a  personal  hiBniliation  of  Melanchthon. 
He,  although  deeply  woundeti,  showed 
4.  Lutheran  great  restraint  in  his  public  utterances; 
Strictures,   but  his  followers  in  Leipsic  and  Wit- 
tenberg paid  their  opponents  back  in 
tbcir  own  coin.     The  heat  of  partizan  feeling  was 
disph&yed  at  the  Conference  of  Worms  in    1557, 
where  the  Flacian  party  tUd  not  hesitate,  even  in 
the  pr^ence  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  show  their 
eoQiity  for  Melanchthon  and  his  followers.     After 
sevefal  well-meant  attempts  at  pacification  on  the 
part  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  the  most  passionate 
<nitbreak  occurred  in  the  last  ye;ir  of  Melanchthon 's 
life,  1559,  in  connection  with  the  **  Weimar  Confu- 
tation "   published   b3^   Duke  John    Frederick,   in 
which     together    ^ith     the    errors    of    Servetus^ 
Schwenckfeld,     the     Antinomians,     Zwingli,    and 
othera,    the    principal    special    doctrines    of    the 
Phifippiatfi  (Synergism  [q»v,],   Majorism,    see   Ma- 
fORiffnc    Controversy,    adiaphorism)    were    de- 
Douoeed  as  dangeroua  errors  and  corruptions.     It 
L       led,  however,  to  discord  among  the  Jena  theologians 
I       themselves,  since  Strigel  defended  against  Haciua 
■  IX.— 3 


Melanchthon- 3  doctrine  on  sin  and  grace,  and  drew 
upon  liim.self  very  rough  treatment  from  the  im* 
petuous  duke.  But  the  ultimate  outcome  was  the 
decline  of  the  University  of  Jena,  the  deposition  of 
the  strict  Lutheran  professors  and  the  replacing  of 
them  by  Philippist^.  It  seemed  for  the  time  that 
tiie  Thuringian  opposition  to  the  Pliilippism  of 
Electoral  ^Saxony  was  broken*  but  with  the  dowTi- 
fall  of  John  Frederick  and  the  a<^e^on  of  hia 
brother  John  William  to  power,  the  tables  were 
turned;  the  Philippist^  at  Jena  were  again  dis- 
placed (156$M59)  by  the  strict  Luthenuis,  Johann 
Wigand  (q.v,),  Colestin,  Kirchner,  and  Hesshusen, 
and  the  Jena  opposition  to  Wittenberg  was  once 
more  organizpil,  finding  voice  in  the  Bekenninis  von 
der  Rechtjertigung  und  gaten  Werken  of  1569.  The 
Elector  August  was  now  very  anxious  to  restore 
peace  in  the  Saxon  territories,  and  John  William 
agreed  to  call  a  conference  at  Altenburg  (Oct.  21, 
1568),  in  which  the  principal  representatives  of 
Philippism  were  Paul  Eber  and  Caspar  Cruciger 
the  younger,  and  of  the  other  side  Wigand,  Culestin, 
and  Kirehncr.  It  led  to  no  result,  although  it  con- 
tinued until  the  following  March.  The  Philippists 
asserted  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  the  loci 
of  Melanchthon  of  the  later  editions,  and  of  the 
C<^pus  FhilippinAmj  met  by  the  challenge  from  the 
other  side  that  these  were  an  attack  upon  the  pure 
teacliing  and  authority  of  Luther.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victorj^  and  the  Leipsic  and  Wittenbei^ 
Philippists  issiicd  a  justification  of  their  position  in 
the  Endlieher  Berichi  of  1571,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  protest  of  the  Hessian  theologians  in 
conference  at  Ziegenhnin  in  1570  agaln^st.  llacian 
Lutheranism  and  in  favor  of  Philippism. 

Pure  Lutheranism  was  now  fortilind  in  a  number 
of  local  churclies  by  Corimra  dodrimr  of  a  strict 
nature,  and  the  work  for  concord  went  on  more  and 

more  definitely  alonp  the  lines  of  elim- 

5.  Downfall  inat in g  MebnchlhoniMn.     The  Philijj- 

of  the       pists,  fully  alarmed,  attempted  not  only 

Philippists.  to  consolidate  in  Electoral  Saxony  but 

to  gain  ascendency  over  the  entire  Cier- 
raan  Evangelical  Church,  but  met  their  doi;\-nfall 
first  in  Electoral  Saxony.  The  coneltision  of  the 
Altenburg  Collofjuy  prompted  the  elector,  in  Aug., 
1569»  to  issue  orders  that  all  the  ministers  in  his  do- 
mains should  hold  to  the  Curpufi  dodrinm  Philip-' 
piaimf  intending  thus  to  avoid  Flacian  exaggera- 
tions and  guard  the  pure  original  doctrine  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  in  the  days  of  their  union.  But 
the  Wittenberg  men  interpreted  it  as  an  approval 
of  their  Philippism,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ.  They  pacified  the 
elector,  who  had  become  uneasy,  by  the  Consensus 
Dresdensis  of  1571,  a  cleverly  worded  document; 
and  when  on  the  death  of  John  William,  in  1574, 
August  asBunied  the  regency  in  Ernestine  Saxony 
and  began  to  drive  out  not  only  strict  Lutlieran 
zealots  like  Hesshusen  and  Wigand,  but  all  who  re- 
fused their  subscription  to  the  Consensus,  the  Phil- 
ippists thought  they  were  on  the  way  to  a  victory 
wliieh  should  give  them  all  Genminy.  But  the  un- 
questionably Calvinistic  work  of  Joachhn  Cureus 
(q.v*)^  Ejegnns  jierspicua  de  sacra  cctna  (1574),  and 
a  confidential  letter  of  Johaun  Stdaeel  (q.v.)  which 
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fell  into  the  elector's  hands  opened  his  eyes.  The 
heads  of  the  Philippist  party  were  imprisoned  and 
roughly  handled,  and  the  Torgau  Confession  of  1574 
completed  their  downfall.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  their  cause  was  ruined  in  all 
the  territories  which  accepted  it,  although  in  some 
others  it  survived  under  the  aspect  of  a  modified 
Lutheranism,  as  in  Nuremberg,  or,  as  in  Nassau, 
Hesse,  Anhalt,  and  Bremen,  where  it  became  more 
or  less  definitely  identified  with  Calvinism.  It 
raised  its  head  once  more  in  Electoral  Saxony  in 
1586,  on  the  accession  of  Christian  I.,  but  on  his 
death  five  years  later  it  came  to  a  sudden  and 
bloody  end  with  the  murder  of  Nicolaus  Krell  (q.v.) 
as  a  victim  to  this  unpopular  revival  of  Calvinism. 
Though  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  moderate, 
pacific,  and  enhghtened  spirit  of  Melanchthon  him- 
self was  not  allowed  to  have  more  influence  in  the 

Lutheran  Church  and  that  his  estima- 

6.  Estimate  ble  points   of  departure  from  Luther 

of  Philip-    remained  unrecognized,  yet  it  can  not 

pism.       be  denied   that  Philippism  was  only 

something  halfway,  while  it  claimed  to 
guard  the  genuine  religious  ideas  and  motives  of 
the  Reformation  better  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  over- 
looked that  where,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Formula,  Philippism  still  maintained  its  ground, 
it  produced  no  results  in  the  domain  of  theology 
which  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  those 
which  proceeded  from  the  stricter  school.  The  lat- 
ter won  its  victory  to  a  great  extent  because  it  gave 
birth  to  the  greater  number  of  popularly  effective 
writings  and  powerful  literary  personalities.  Me- 
lanchthon ^s  spirit,  however,  yet  remained  operative 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  though  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  his  influence  was  greatly  super- 
seded by  that  of  orthodox  Lutherans.  The  move- 
ment initiated  by  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.)  shows  not 
only  considerable  affinity  with  its  tendency,  but  has 
a  direct  historical  connection  with  it  through  his 
Helmstedt  teachers,  especially  Johann  Caselius 
(q.v.),  who  was  a  personal  disciple  of  Melanchthon. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliographt:  Perhaps  tho  best  method  of  mastering  the 
subject  treated  in  the  foregoing  article  is  a  study  of  the 
men  mentioned  in  the  text  as  active  by  means  of  the  arti- 
cles in  this  work  and  of  the  literature  appended  to  those 
articles.  Especially  valuable  are  the  letters  of  Melanch- 
thon and  the  accounts  of  his  life  and  activities.  Much  of 
the  literature  under  Formula  of  Concord  is  valuable. 
The  works  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  period  are  also  to  be  consulted.  Besides  the 
foregoing  consult:  V.  E.  Loscher,  Historia  motuwn  ztn- 
schen  den  Evangdiach-Lutheriftcften  und  Reformirten,  Frank- 
fort. 1723;  G.  J.  Planck.  Geschichte  der  EnUUhung  und 
der  Verdnderung  .  .  .  unsers  protestantischen  Lehrbe- 
griff  a,  vols,  iv.-vi.,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1791-1800;  H.  Heppe, 
OeachichU  des  deuUchen  Prolestantismua  1 666-81 1  4  vols., 
Marburg,  1852-59;  idem,  Dogmatik  des  deiUschen  Proles- 
tantismua im  16.  Jahrhundert,  3  vols.,  Gotha,  1857;  A. 
Beck,  Johann  Friedrich  der  MiUlere,  2  vols.,  Weimar, 
1858;  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Neuere  KirchengeschichU,  ii.  274 
sqq.,  Hedle,  1878;  G.  Wolf,  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Proteatanten  1666-69,  Beriin,  1888;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The 
Book  of  Concord,  vol.  ii.,  Philadelphia,  1893;  W.  Moller. 
Ijchrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  ed.  G.  Kawerau,  3d  ed., 
vol.  iii.,  Tubingen,  1907;    Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  258-340. 

PHILIPPUS  SOLITARIUS:     Greek  monk  of  the 
late  eleventh  centuiy.    In  1095  he  completed,  ap- 


parently at  Constantinople,  his  msrstic  and  devo- 
tional "  Blirror,"  a  dialogue  in  political  verae  which 
represents  Body  and  Soul  as  setting  forth  their 
mutual  relations  as  factors  of  human  nature,  and 
as  making  preparation  for  death.  The  Greek  text 
is  still  unedited,  except  for  scanty  fragments  (ed. 
P.  Lambecius,  Commentarii  de  bibliotheca  Ccnarea 
Vindobanensi,  v.  76-84,  Vienna,  1778;  C.  Oudin, 
Commentariu8  de  scriptoribus  eccleHcB  ofiHquis,  ii. 
851,  Frankfort,  1722;  J.  B.  Cotelerius,  on  Apos- 
tolic Gonstitutions,  viii.  42,  in  his  Sanctorum  Pa- 
trum  qui  temporibua  apostolicia  flaruerurd  opera,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1672),  but  was  trsmslated  into  Latin 
prose  by  the  Jesuit  Jacobus  Pontanus  (Ingolstadt, 
1604;  most  convenient  reprint  in  MPG,  cxxvii. 
701-902).  Closely  akin  to  the  "Mirror"  is  the 
short  poem  "  Lamentations  "  (ed.  E.  Auvray,  Paris, 
1875;  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  in  Emmanuel  College  Mag- 
azine, vol.  v.),  which  may  in  reality  be  the  eighth 
book  of  the  "  Mirror,"  which  was  omitted  by  Pon- 
tanus. A  new  redaction  of  both  poems  was  pre- 
pared by  Phialites  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
Vienna  manuscripts  of  the  "  Mirror  "  contain  note- 
worthy additions,  especially  on  the  dogmas  and  rites 
of  the  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  Romans  (the  two 
former  portions  ed.  F.  Combefis,  Auctuarium  novum 
bibliothecce  Orceco-Latinorum  patrum,  ii.  261,  271, 
Paris,  1648.  (Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuographt:  Krumbacher,  Geaehichie,  pp.  742-744; 
P.  Lambecius,  Commentarium  de  .  .  ,  bMiotheca  Ceaaarm 
Vindobonenai,  v.  7&-84,  Vienna,  1778;   KL,  ix.  2023. 

PHILIPS,  OBBE.     See  MENNONrrBS,  VI. 

PHILISTINES,  fi-lis'tinz  or  toinz. 


Name  and  Territory  (§1). 
Origin  (S  2). 
Not  Semitic  (§3). 


Eariy  History  (§  4). 
Later  History  (§  5). 
The  aties  (§  6). 


In  the  Hebrew  the  Philistines  are  known  as  Pel- 
ishtim  or  Pdiahtiyyim,  and  their  country  as  Pele- 
sheth.  In  the  Greek  they  appear  as  Phulislieim  or 
PhUistieim,  Phulisiiaioi,  and  sometimes  as  allopkun 
loi,  '*  foreigners  ";  and  in  the  Vulgate  as  PkUie- 
thiimf  PhUietinif  and  PalcBstini,  the  last  recalling  the 
usage  of  Josephus  (see  Palestine,  I.,  §  1).    The 

expression  aUophuloi  dates  from  about 

I.  Name    the  period  of  the   beginning  of   the 

and        Septuagint,  has  reference  to  a  distinc- 

Territory.    tion  based  on  national  and   religious 

grounds,  and  designates  all  not  Jews 
who  are  of  oriental  origin  and  dwell  in  Palestine,  and 
particularly  the  Philistines.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Philistines  was  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  Taking  Joppa  (the  modem  Jaffa)  as 
the  most  northern  and  Raphia  as  the  most  southern 
Philistine  city,  the  length  of  the  territory  was  rather 
less  than  sixty  miles,  with  a  width  varying  between 
twelve  and  thirty-five  miles.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary was  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  included  within  what  was  known  as 
the  Shephelah.  The  significance  of  the  district  lay 
in  the  coast  cities,  not  so  much  because  of  their  aea 
trade  as  of  their  importance  for  overland  traffic,  as 
they  were  situated  on  one  of  the  principal  trade 
routes  between  Egypt  and  Babylon.  Their  loca- 
tion brought  them  into  relation  with  the  two  cen- 
ters of  early  culture  and  yet  secured  for  them  a  lela- 
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live  iutiependence,  removed  from  both  as  they  were 
either  by  a  great  distance  or  by  the  deisert.  The 
eoast  is  ahnost  without  natural  harbors,  the  hinter- 
latid  pofisessed  a  few  small  plains,  and  toward  the 
south  the  country  gradually  becomes  tranaformed 
into  pasture  knd» 

The  first  reports  of  this  dLjtrict  come  from 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  from  the  Amarna  Tab- 
lets (q.v.).  Thothmes  11 L  (c.  10)0  a.a)  reckoned 
the  district  to  the  land  of  llaru.  The  Amania  Tal>- 
let«  mention  Gaza,  Aahkelon,  and  Joppa.  Espe- 
cially instructive  is  the  portrayal  at  Karnak  of  the 
conquest  of  Afthkelon  hy  Rameses  IL 

2,  Orifin.  (c.  1280),  in  which  the  defenders  of  the 
fortress  are  shov^Ti  as  distinct  from  the 
Philistines  both  in  clress  and  countenance  and  as 
identical  with  Canaanites,  pro\"ing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants at  that  time  were  of  the  same  race  as  those 
of  Upper  Palestine  and  that  a  forei^  people  had 
not  yi't  intruded.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the 
names  which  come  from  this  t>eriod,  which  are  of 
Semitic-Canaanitic  t>T>e.  Deut.  ii.  2,"^  affirms  that 
the  A^Tim  dwelt  here  until  the  Caphtorira  eiit-ered 
itnd  destroyed  them;  Josh.  xiii.  3^  ef.  xi.  22,  im- 
plies that  the  Av"vim  and  the  Philisliiiea  lived  along- 
side each  other.  The  culture  of  the  region  was  hke 
that  of  other  parts  of  Palestine,  except  that  Egyp- 
tijui  influence  was  felt  more  strongly.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament  (cf.  Amos  ix.  7)  thus  agrees  with  other  in- 
formation that  the  Philistines  were  intruders,  and 
Jer.  xlvii.  4  Is  in  acconi  with  other  passages  in  de- 
riving them  from  Capht-or  (q.v.),  the  identification 
of  which  is  not  yet  isettled*  A  connection  of  the 
Philistines  ^ith  the  Cheretliites  of  I  !!?am.  xxx.  14- 
15  and  with  the  Carim,  '^  captains,"  of  II  Kings  xi. 
4,  19  (cf.  the  gloBs  on  Gen.  x.  M),  supposed  to  be 
from  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  has  been  attempt-ed,  but 
the  combination  is  uncertain,  even  in  view  of  I  Kings 
i.  38,  where  Cherethit^s  and  Pelethites  (or  Philis- 
tine) are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  royal  guard,  aiul 
no  certttin  datum  Is  gained  for  determining;  the  place 
oi  origin  of  the  Philistines.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments of  the  periofl  of  I^imeses  III.  (1208-1180 
B.C.)  speak  of  unrest  in  northeni  and  central  Syria 
caused  by  a  foreign  and  hitherto  unnamed  people, 
wboee  names  are  read  Piirasatij  Zakkari,  Shak- 
ruaha^  Dano  or  Danena^  Wa^htsha,  and  Shardana. 
Of  these  the  Punisati  are  always  named  first,  and, 
it  id  assumed,  were  the  leaders.  The  fact  tliat  the.st^ 
peoples  marched  with  a  great  amount  of  baggage 
and  with  wives  and  children  is  taken  by  E.  Meyer 
as  proving  that  it  wiis  the  migration  of  a  people 
which  pushed  on  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  W*  M. 
MCiller  argues  from  the  application  to  them  of  the 
rKiim;  equivalent  to  **  heroes  *'  that  they  were  pre<l- 
atory  bands  of  soldiers  plundering  alike  friend  and 
foe.  Hiimeees  III.  speaks  of  a  land  battle  with 
Lbem  aad  aldo  of  a  sea  fight.  The  GolenlKheiT  papy- 
rus relates  that  the  Egyptian  Uno-Amou  journeye<l 
in  a  ship  to  Dor  in  Palestine  for  timber  during  the 
Hftb  yei^r  of  Herihor,  the  last  king  of  tlie  twentieth 
Hgyfitian  dynasty,  and  thiit  the  city  then  belonge<l 
lo  the  Zakkari,  whoi^e  chief  was  named  Bitlir.  It 
is  fiolewortliy  th:U  this  people's  name  tx^curs  both 
in  the  time  of  RamescB  and  of  Herihor»  in  the  for- 
mer in  connection  with  the  Purasati,  and  that  with 


Rameses  the  Egyptian  hegemony  of  southern  Syria 
begins  to  vanish;  it  is  further  probable  that  siiioe 
the  Zakkan  made  sure  their  footing,  thek  associates 
the  Purasati  also  did.  With  the  Purasatt  the  Egypt- 
ologist Champollion  connected  the  Philistines  be- 
fore 1832,  and  this  identification  has  approved  itself 
to  later  scholars.  W.  M.  Mailer  eupposed  the  pro- 
nunciation tc>  have  been  Pulaesti,  cf.  the  Assyrian 
Palaslu,  FUisiu,  This  scholar  has  located  their 
home  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Mge&n  Sea.  A  sea  people  was 
known  to  the  Egj-^ptians  as  Rukti  or  Duku  (Lycians). 
An  attempt  to  derive  the  name  from  a  Semitic  root 
meaning  **  to  wander "  does  not  approve  itself, 
since  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  Philistines 
were  not  of  Semitic  stock,  and  the  Egj^ptians  gave 
to  the  peoples  of  Syria  their  own  names,  describe  the 
Philistines  and  their  associates  as  commg  from  '^  the 
end  of  the  sea,"  and  portray  thero  as  differing  in 
feature  and  dress  from  Semites.  It  is  not  milikely 
that  between  the  Philistines  and  their  associates 
and  the  "  early  Cretans  "  of  Odyssey  xix.  176  a  rela- 
tionship exii^ted,  but  definite  proof  is  lacking. 

Proof  from  the  language  of  the  Philistines  is  lack- 
ing, since  practicidiy  nothing  is  known  of  it,  and  the 
occurrence  of  persons  and  places  in  the  f>lii  Testa- 
ment and  Assyrian  inscriptions  helps  little,  since 
the  Pliilistines  naturally  adopted  the  language  of 
the  coujitry  after  their  settlement 
3.  Hot      therein.    The  Semitic  names  of  places, 

Semitic,  upon  which  F.  Schwally  bases  his  ar- 
gument that  the  Philistines  were  Scm* 
itea  proves  nothing,  since  these  names  often  remain 
unaltere<l  in  the  Etist  through  Buocessive  waves  of 
population.  The  Achish  of  I  Sam.  xxvii.-xxviii. 
has  bwn  placed  alongside  the  Ikaumi  of  the  Asnyrian 
Inscriptions  (cf,  Schrader,  KAT^  3d  ed.,  p,  4711),  a 
form  "  Ekasho  of  the  land  of  Kefti  "  found  in  an 
Egyptian  source,  which  seems  to  make  a  non-Sem- 
itic origin  of  this  name  clear.  The  Old  Testament 
calls  in  several  places  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judges  iii.  3; 
I  Sam.  vi.  4,  16)  the  rulers  of  the  Philistines  Jsera^ 
ninif  "  lords/'  a  word  which  docs  not  yield  readOy 
to  a  Hebrew  (Semitic)  etymologj^,  and  Ivloster- 
mann  (on  I  Sam.  v.  S)  has  equated  it  with  the  Gk. 
ti/rannos.  The  deities  of  the  PhMiatines  appear  to 
be  Semitic — cf.  Dagon,  Ashtaroth,  and  Beelzebub 
(tlH.v.).  This  people  hiid  images  in  tlunr  temples 
and  took  them  when  tliey  went  to  war  as  did  the 
Hebrews  the  ark  (II  Sam.  v.  21);  Isa.  ii.  6  shows 
tliat  their  soothstiyers  were  held  in  honor.  Those 
who  vkited  the  temple  of  Dagon  avoided  stepping 
on  the  threshold  (I  Sam.  v.  5;  cf.  Zeph.  i.  tl).  But 
these  obser\'ances  are  in  accordance  with  Semitic 
custom.  The  general  impression,  however,  received 
from  a  view  of  the  facts  is  that  the  Philistines  were 
not  of  Semitic  stock,  and  were  intruders  into  the  land 
where  they  adopted  Semitic  customs  and  language. 
[The  name  of  Goliath,  with  its  Aramaic  ending — 
alk,  does  not  contradict  the  theory  of  the  non- 
Semitic  origin  of  the  Philistines,  since  he  is  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Giants  (q.v.;  cf.  II.  Sam*  xxi. 
15-19;  I  Chron.  xx.  4-8;  both  in  accord  with  Josh.  x. 
112),  who  arc  recorded  as  descended  from'  the 
Avvim  or  Anakim.  Descendants  of  the  old 
st^>ck  would   be  reckoned   by  outlanders  to  the 
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dominant  people,  even  though  their  descent  was 
not  forgotten,    o.  w.  o.] 

This  is  confinned  by  the  further  fact  that  they  did 
not  practise  circumcision  (Judges  xiv.  3,  xv.  18; 
I  Sam.  xvii.  26,  xviii.  25),  with  which  should  be  put 
the  fact  that  the  "  sea  folk  "  of  Memeptah  were  im- 
circumcised  (W.  M.  M tiller,  Asien  und  Euro-pa,  pp. 
357-358,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  with  these  the  Pu- 
rasati  of  Rameses  were  connected.  For  the  time 
when  they  entered  Palestine  the  Golenishefif  papy- 
rus (ut  sup.)  gives  a  suggestion,  since  the  date  of 
Herihor  is  about  1100.  The  Bidir  of  Dor  had  re- 
ceived an  E^gyptian  embassy  sixteen  years  earlier, 
and  the  E^gyptians  had  bought  timber  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  Hence  the  Zakkari  had  been  set- 
tled in  the  region  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  before 
the  time  of  the  papyrus,  and  this  goes  back  approxi- 
mately to  the  time  of  Rameses  III.  (ut  sup.).  This 
comes  into  close  connection  with  the  unrest  caused 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Hittite  realm  in  northern 
S3rria.  By  1 100  the  Philistines  had  at  least  partly 
subjected  the  Hebrews,  and  it  would  appear  that 
shortly  after  they  had  firmly  seated  themselves  in 
the  lowlands  of  Judea  they  attacked  the  moun- 
tain region.  Their  success  was  won  probably  not 
through  greater  numbers  but  by  means  of  better 
weapons  and  cleverer  tactics.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments show  that  they  were  equipped  with  felt  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mail,  large  round  shields,  short  spears, 
large  swords,  and  war  chariots.  If  they  came  from 
Asia  Minor,  they  must  have  FK)8sessed  the  Mycenean 
culture  and  were  by  no  means  **  barbarians." 

When  the  Philistines  came  into  touch  with  Israel, 
their  territory  was  divided  into  five  districts,  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  called  «erontm,  "  lords."  The 
capitals  of  these  districts,  named  from  north  to 
south,  were  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gath,  Ashkelon,  and 
Gaza.  This  fivefold  division  may  correspond  to 
tribal  divisions.     The  Old  Testament 

4.  Early     names  the  Cherethites  as  occupying 

History,  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Negeb, 
and  these  with  the  Zakkari  may  make 
up  two  outside  groups  of  the  same  stock.  Since 
Achish  is  called  *'  king  "  in  I  Sam.  xxi.  10  and  else- 
where, he  may  have  been  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
confederation;  an  alternative  supposition  is  that 
the  Hebrew  writer  used  the  ordinary  terminology. 
Inasmuch  as  during  the  reign  of  Rsuneses  III.  the 
Egyptian  boundaries  reached  to  Lebanon,  while  Dor 
was  apparently  in  the  possession  of  the  Zakkari,  it 
seems  probable  that  their  advance  along  the  great 
highway  of  commerce  by  way  of  Carmel  took  place 
after  the  Egyptian  power  suffered  a  decline.  It  ap- 
pears strange  that  the  region  about  Dor  and  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  was  not  reckoned  in  with  the  five 
districts  of  the  Philistines,  for  when  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  was  fought,  these  regions  must  have  been 
in  their  power.  The  southernmost  limits  of  their 
territory  had  been  attained  when  they  reduced 
Israel.  The  mention  of  the  Philistines  which  ap- 
pears in  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxvi.,  cf.  xxi.  22-23, 
are  anachronisms,  since  the  Egyptian  monuments 
do  not  mdicate  settlement  in  what  became  their 
territory  before  the  twentieth  dynasty.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Danites  (Judges  xviii.)  may  have  been 
due  to  the  Philistines.    In  the  long  contest  between 


the  Philistines  and  Israel,  the  former  appear  as  the 
aggressors,  with  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  high- 
land, the  middle  portion  of  which  came  into  their 
power  according  to  I  Sam.  v.-vi.  The  lower  portion 
is  shown  by  the  story  of  Samson  to  have  been  al- 
ready under  their  control  (Judges  ziii.-xvi.,  cf.  iii. 
31).  The  fear  of  this  people  was  so  great  among  the 
Hebrews  that  many  of  the  latter  entered  their  ranks 
against  their  own  kin  (I  Sam.  xiv.  21).  While  Saul 
began  the  period  of  successful  resistance,  his  reign 
was  rather  one  of  little  contests  with  them  than  a 
serious  campaign  for  freedom.  At  this  time  David 
(q.v.)  became  a  beloved  leader  of  his  people  (I  SaoL 
xviii.  7)  against  the  common  foe.  When  Saul  turned 
against  David,  the  latter  took  refuge  with  Achish 
of  Gath,  who  gave  him  Ziklag  as  his  residence.  The 
last  battle  between  Saul  and  the  Philistines  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and 
his  sons  fell,  and  the  earlier  hegemony  of  the  Phil- 
istines was  reestablished.  IshbosheUi  established 
his  capital  at  Mahanaim,  and  David  became  king 
over  Judah  in  Hebron  (II  Sam.  ii.-iv.).  When  the 
latter  became  king  over  all  Israel,  the  Philistines  re- 
garded the  act  as  one  of  revolt  and  sought  to  main- 
tain their  mastery.  David  knew,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage which  was  his  in  the  possession  of  the  high- 
lands, and  in  numerous  great  and  small  conflicts 
(II  Sam.  V.  17-25,  xxi.  15-22,  xxiii.  ^17)  not  only 
secured  the  freedom  of  his  people  but  reduced  the 
Philistines  to  a  position  of  subjection,  at  least  in 
part,  though  their  position  on  the  highway  enabled 
them  still  to  profit  by  overland  commerce.  Gittites 
(from  Gath)  were  in  David's  army  (II  8am.  xv.  18), 
as  well  as  the  Cherethites  and  Pdethites,  who  were 
probably  of  Philistine  blood.  The  theory  of  W.  M, 
M  tiller  that  the  victory  of  David  was  due  to  the 
Philistines  having  at  the  same  time  to  resist  an  at- 
tack by  the  E^gyptians  has  little  to  sustain  it; 
David's  success  was  partly  due  to  the  advantage 
of  position.  In  Solomon's  time  Egypt  sought  to 
reestablish  her  hegemony  over  the  region  (I  Kings 
ix.  16),  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  fact  that  Dor 
was  independent  of  Israel.  But  the  result  was  such 
a  weakening  of  the  Philistines  that  the  Plain  of 
Jezreel  and  Carmel,  the  key  to  the  trade  route,  fell 
into  Solomon's  hands  and  with  it  command  of  com- 
merce. When  Shishak  made  his  raid,  the  Philis- 
tines seem  to  have  given  him  no  trouble,  since  no 
mention  is  made  of  capture  of  plunder  with 
reference  to  them.  The  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  it  is  reflected  in  the  Old  Testament, 
seems  to  picture  the  situation  as  it  was  after 
Solomon's  time. 

From  that  time  there  appears  little  which  indi- 
cates an  independent  development  of  the  Philistines. 
The  conflicts  between  them  and  Israel  have  little 
significance.      Rehoboam    fortified    his    dominion 
against  them  by  a  line  of  strongholds  (II  Chron.  xi. 
7-12).    Nadab  and  Elah  fought  with 
5.  Later    them  at  Gibbethon  (I  Kings  xv.  27, 
History,     xvi.   15  sqq.);    Jehoshaphat  received 
tribute  from  them  (II  Chron.  xvii.  11), 
but  the  harem  of  Jehoram  was  carried  off  by  them 
(II  Chron.  xxi.  16-17).    Gath  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  Judah  by  Hazael  (II  Kings  xii.  17), 
while   Uzziah  carried   on   a   victorious  campaign 
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against  them  (II  Chroti.  xxvi.  6)»  though  against 
Ahab  the  Pbilislmes  became  a^igreasive  (11  Chron. 
xxvUi.  18),  but  were  subjected  under  Ht'zekiah 
(II  Kings  xviii.  8).  This  people  were  included  in 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Amos  i.  6-8; 
Jer.  XXV.  15  s<iq.;  Eaek.  xxv.  15,  and  elsewhere). 
They  were  suMued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  in  that 
period  (Jaza  had  especial  importance  because  of  the 
tra4le  route  to  Arabia;  and  the  region  figures  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  with  frequency.  Saigon  deported 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  Ashdod  and  Gath  and  settle<l 
foreigners  in  their  place  (71 1  B.C.),  Zidka  of  Ash- 
kelon  and  Hezekiah  united  against  the  Assyrian.H  in 
701,  dethroned  the  Assyrian  vassal  king  of  Ekron, 
but  the  prior  status  was  restored  by  Sennacherib. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians 
once  more  tried  to  control  the  region,  and  Psam- 
meticus  is  said  to  have  besieged  Ashdod  for  twenty- 
nine  jT?arB  (Herodotus,  Hist.,  ii.  157);  about  this 
time  that  city  is  reported  by  the  same  author  (i, 
105)  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  Scythians. 
Necbo  II.  made  another  attempt  to  control  Syria, 
but  Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  victor.  Neither  at 
that  time  nor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  do  the  Philis- 
tines appear  as  aggressive.  Under  Darius  Philistia^ 
Phenicia^  and  Cyprus  belonged  to  the  fifth  satrapy. 
Gasa  was  an  independent  city  flourishing  through 
its  eommerco,  but  was  taken  by  Alexander  after  a 
mgt  of  two  months,  while  mider  the  Seleucidm  its 
foittines  were  frequently  changed,  especially  in  the 
contest  between  Egj-pt  and  Syria  (see  Ptolemies; 
SeLirrcm^).  In  the  Maccabean  contest  for  independ- 
ence, the  cities  of  the  Philistines  were  the  centers  of 
ha  ni  battles.  Bacchides  sought  to  shut  the  Jews  out 
from  the  plain;  Jonathan  attacked  and  plundered 
Joppa,  took  Ashdod,  received  Ekron  from  Alexan* 
der,  while  Ashkelon  surrendered  (I  Mace.  v.  6S,  ix. 
50^2,  X.  75-89);  Simon  took  Joppa  and  settled 
Jews  there,  and  also  took  Gezer  (I  Mace.  xti.  3^ 
34,  xiii.  43-48);  while  Alexander  Jaotiffiujs  seems  to 
have  completed  the  reduction  of  the  region  (Jo- 
sephus,  .4n/.,  XIII.,  xiii.  3,  xv,  4;  War,  L,  iv.  2). 
Pompey  freed  it  from  the  Jewish  yoke,  but  Ciesar 
gave  Joppa  back  to  the  Jews.  Antony  gave  the  re- 
gion to  Oeopatra  in  36  b.c,  but  m  30  through  the 
gift  of  Augustus  part  of  it  was  in  Herod's  bands. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jamnta  became  the  cen- 
ter of  Jewish  Palestine.  But  long  before  this  most 
Uidt  waa  distinctively  Philistine  bat!  vanishwi.  Dur- 
ing the  Fenian  period  Greeks  had  settletl  in  the  coun- 
tiy  and  cities  and  had  gained  control  of  conunerce. 
It  18  significant  that  the  coins  of  Gaza  of  the  Per- 
sian period  contain  lettering  partly  Phenician  and 
partly  Greek,  but  of  Greek  workmanship.  The  gov- 
rmtnent  was  on  Greek  models,  the  gods  bore  Greek 
names,  while  the  cities  were  centers  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. While  this  is  true,  the  rural  population  used 
the  Aramaic  tongue,  as  did  the  lower  classeB  in  the 
cities,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.l\;  more- 
cA'er,  the  Greek  names  of  deities  but  concealed  local 
conceptions ;  the  chief  temple  of  Ashdod  in  the 
Hasmonean  period  was  Dagon's,  Gaza's  chief  deity 
was  Harnss  (Aramaic  for  "  Our  Lord  "). 

For  Dor  ;aee  Sa^iaria.  Japho  (Joppa,  the  mod- 
em Jaffa)  was  one  of  the  border  cities  of  Dan  (Josh. 
tx.  46),  later  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem  (If  Chron.  ii. 


16),  and  seems  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  age,  pos- 
sessing a  Canaanitic  population  in  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasties.  The 
Amama  Tablets  show  an  Egyptian 
6*  The  governor  for  the  place.  Later  it  must 
Cities.  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  New  Testament  speaks  of 
it  as  visited  by  Peter  (Acts  ix,  36—13).  It  has  re- 
tained its  importance  through  the  centuries  because 
of  its  port,  though  the  protection  afforded  is  not  of 
the  best.  The  story  of  Andromeda  centers  at  this 
pkice.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bisliop.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  seaport  of  Je- 
rusalem, with  which  it  ia  connected  by  rail,  has 
about  45,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
gardens.  About  twelve  miles  south  of  Joppa  and 
about  five  miiea  from  the  coast  ia  the  modern  Jebna, 
w^hich  corresponds  to  the  Jabnchof  II  Chron.  xx\i. 
6  and  the  Jabneel  of  Josh.  xv.  1 1 ;  it  is  the  Jamnia 
of  II  Mace,  xii,  8.  About  six  miles  inland  the  vil- 
lage of  'Akir  probably  locales  the  site  of  Ekron, 
variously  assigned  to  Dan  and  to  Judah  (Josh,  xix, 
43,  XV.  4.S-46;  cf.  however  Josh.  xiii.  2-3).  The 
name  of  Ashdod  (Gk.  Azotes)  is  preserve*!  in  the 
modern  Es^lud,  a  village  with  about  3,000  inhabi- 
tants  situated  on  the  trade  route  about  midway  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Gaza.  The  city  was  reckoned  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47;  butcf.  xiii.  2-3),  The  account 
of  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Uzziah  in  II  CHiron. 
xxaI.  6  seems  doubtful  in  \iew  of  Amos  i.  7.  [Thia 
rhetorical  passage,  however,  does  not  imply  the 
independence  of  Ashdod.]  Keh.  iv,  1  probably  re- 
fers not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  but  to 
those  of  the  outlying  territory  which  re[u;hed  to  the 
hmits  of  Gezer.  The  Evaogelist  Philip  visited  Ash- 
dod (Acts  viii.  40),  In  the  early  Christian  centuries 
a  dbtinction  was  made  between  Ashdod-on-the-Sca 
and  Adhdod-Within,  the  former  probably  repr^ 
sented  by  the  ruins  of  Minet  al-ljal*ii.  The  name 
of  Ashkelon  is  also  preserved  in  the  mo<lcrn  ^Aska- 
Ian,  about  tiii  miles  south  of  Anhdotl  and  about 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Gaza.  The  ruins  on  the  site 
of  the  present  village  appear  to  dii\e  only  from  the 
Middle  Ages;  apparently  there  were  two  sites  other 
thioi  this,  one  near  the  sea  and  one  inland,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  supported  by  reports  of  a  bishop 
of  Ashkelon  and  one  of  Majnimas  Aslikelon.  Ruins 
exist  quit-e  near  a  little  haven,  and  also  others  at 
the  present  El-Hammame  and  El-Mejdel  to  the 
northeast  of  the  ruins  of  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  ia  in  these  last  ruins  that  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  early  city  are  to  be  found.  Ashkelon  was  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  fourth  Christian  century, 
Gaza  is  to  be  sought  at  the  present  Ghazze,  situated 
a  little  over  two  miles  from  the  coast,  at  the  present 
a  market  place  of  some  importance.  Underground 
streiuns  nourish  fine  groves  of  olive-trees  and  pahns. 
Its  haven  was  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
and  by  Constantine  the  Great  it  was  made  a  city 
with  the  name  Const4mtia;  its  privileges  were  taken 
away  by  Julian,  and  it  was  kno^Ti  thereafter  as 
Mayumas-  Near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  present  city 
is  a  Mohammedan  sanctuary  dedicatetl  to  *'  the 
Strong  one,'*  i.e.,  Bamson,  Walla  which  are  found 
under  the  present  town  were  built  over  the  city 
founded  by  Gabinius,  the  commander  of  Pompey 'a 
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army,  in  61  b.c.  The  earlier  city  lay  somewhat  to 
the  north,  and  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannseus 
96  B.C.  Still  farther  to  the  south  lay  Raphia,  the 
modem  Tell  Refa^,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
and  without  a  harbor.  It  marked  the  boimdaiy  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  domains  (Josephus, 
War,  IV.,  xi.  5).  Gath  lay  nearer  the  land  of  Judah, 
according  to  I  Sam.  xvii.  1-2, 52,  near  the  Wadi  el- 
Sunt,  and  according  to  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  ed. 
Lagarde,  244,  127,  cf.  246,  120)  about  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  Eleutheropolis  toward  Lydda  (Diospo- 
lis).  Jerome  (on  Mic.  i.  10)  asserts  that  it  lay  on 
the  way  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  It  early 
ceased  to  be  a  Philistine  city  (II  Kings  xii.  17;  cf. 
Jer.  XXV.  20;  Amos  i.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  4). 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  on  Hebrew  history  should 
be  consulted  as  indicated  under  Ahab;  and  Israel.,  ELib- 
TORT  OF.  The  older  literature  directly  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  noted  in  K.  B.  Stark,  Oaza  und  die  phUistdiache 
KHaU,  Jena,  1852.  Consult:  G.  Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amoa, 
pp.  76-94,  Giessen,  1847;  V.  Gu6rin,  Deacription  de  la 
PaUatine,  ii.  36  sqq.,  Paris,  1869;  A.  Hannecker,  Die  Phil- 
ialAer,  EichstAdt,  1872;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1882;  E.  Meyer,  Oeachiehte  dee 
AUerthunu,  i.  317  sqq.,  358  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  F. 
Schwally,  in  ZWT,  xxxiv  (1891),  103-108,  265  sqq.;  J.  F. 
McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  vol.  i.- 
ii.,  passim.  New  York,  1894-96;  idem,  in  The  Expositor 
("Usiiah  and  the  Philistines").  1890;  G.  A.  Smith.  His- 
torical Qeooraphy  of  the  Holy  Land,  chap.  ix..  London, 
1897;  R.  Raabe,  Petrus  der  Iberer,  Leipeic.  1895;  C.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau.  Etudes  d'arehiologie  orientcUe,  x.  1-9.  Paris, 
1896;  W.  M.  Mailer,  in  Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen 
Oesellschaft,  v  (1900),  1-42;  also  his  Asien  und  Europa, 
cited  in  the  text;  R.  Dussaud.  Questions  mycSniennes,  Paris, 
1906;  M.  A.  Meyer,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Gcua,  New  York. 
1907;  E.  Meyer,  Der  Diskus  von  Phaestos  und  die  Philiater 
auf  Kreta,  Berlin,  1909;  Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  ii.; 
Schrader,  KAT,  passim;  DB,  iii.  844-848;  EB,  iii.  3713- 
3727;  JE,  x.  1-2;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxxi 
(1908),  286-300. 

PHILLIPS,  PHILIP:  Methodist  Episcopal  Gos- 
pel singer;  b.  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13, 
1834;  d.  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  June  25, 1895.  Brought 
up  on  a  farm,  he  developed  a  talent  for  song;  re- 
ceived some  training  in  the  country  singing-school 
and  later  studied  under  Lowell  Mason.  He  con- 
ducted his  first  singing-class  at  Alleghany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1853,  and  after  that  similar  schools  in  adjacent 
towns  and  cities.  In  1860  he  changed  from  the 
Baptist  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     He 


brought  out  Early  Blossoms  (1860).  The  next  year 
he  opened  a  music-store  in  Cincinnati,  and  published 
MiLsical  Leaves  (Cincinnati,  1862).  During  the  Civil 
War  he  aided  the  Christian  Commission  by  raising 
funds  with  his  Home  Songs  and  services  of  song 
throughout  the  coimtry.  He  visited  England  and 
prepared  The  American  Sacred  Songster  (London, 
1868)  for  the  British  Sunday-school  Union,  of  which 
1,100,000  copies  were  sold.  Later  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  world  holding  praise  services  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
India,  and  the  cities  of  Europe.  Other  published 
collections  are  Spring  Blossoms  (Cincinnati,  1865) ; 
Singing  Pilgrim  (New  York,  1866);  Day  School 
Singer  (Cincinnati,  1869);  Gospel  Singer  (Boston, 
1874);  Song  Sermons  (New  York,  1877).  He  wrote 
also  Song  Pilgrimage  around  and  throughout  the 
World,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  H.  Vincent  and  a 
biographical  sketch  by  A.  Clark  (Chicago,  1880). 

PHILIPPS    (PHILIPZOON),    UBBO.     See    Ub- 

BONFFES. 

PHILLPOTTS,  HENRY:  Church  of  En^^d 
bishop  of  Exeter;  b.  at  Bridgewater  (50  m.  8.w.  of 
Bristol),  Somerset,  May  6,  1778;  d.  at  Bishopstowe, 
Torquay  (29  m.  e.n.e.  of  Plymouth),  Sept.  18, 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  CJorpus  Christi,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1795),  was  elected  a  fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, and  prelector  of  moral  philosophy  in  1800. 
He  became  a  deacon  (1802),  and  priest  (1804),  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  (1809),  dean  of  Chester  (1828), 
and  bishop  of  Exeter  (1830).  He  was  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  High-church  party,  and,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  upon  the  extreme  Tory  side, 
opposing  every  kind  of  liberal  measure.  He  was 
also  involved  in  several  memorable  controversies, 
especially  with  the  Roman  Catholic  historians,  John 
Lingard  (q.v.;  1806)  and  Charles  Butler  (1822). 
But  he  is  best  known  by  the  Gorham  Case  (q.v.). 
On  the  reversal  of  the  lower  coiuts'  decision  by  the 
privy  coimcil,  he  published  A  Letler  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (London  and  New  York,  1850), 
in  which  he  threatened  to  hold  no  communion  with 
the  archbishop. 

Biblioorapht:  Of  the  Life  by  R.  N.  Shutte  only  vol.  L  ap- 
peared, London.  1863.  Consult:  H.  P.  Liddon,  Life  of 
.  .  .  Pusey,  4  vols.,  London,  1893-97;  DNB,  zlv.  222- 
225. 


I.  Life. 
II.  Works. 

Lost  and  Spurious  ((  1). 

Exegetical  ((  2). 

Philosophical  and  Political  ({  3). 


PHILO  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

III.  Doctrines.  Man  ((  5). 

Relation  and  Scope  ((1).  The  Scriptures  ((  6). 

On  God  in  Himself  ({  2).  Ethics  (§  7). 

God  Revealed;  Creation  ((  3).  Eschatology  ((  8). 
Intermediate  Potencies;  the  Logos      IV.  Later  Influence. 
(5  4). 


L  Life:  Philo  of  Alexandria  (b.  about  20  B.C.; 
d.  about  42  a.d.)  stands  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
the  Jewish-Alexandrine  religious  philosophy,  and 
in  its  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  Christian 
Church  its  foremost  representative.  The  incom- 
plete biography  of  him  is  derived  from  statements 
in  his  own  works  and  from  incidental  passages  in 
Josephus  {Ant.,  XVIII.,  viii.  1,  XX.,  v.  2),  Euse- 
bius (Hist,  ecd.,  ii.  4-5;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser., 
i.  107-109;  Prctparatio  evangelica,  viii.  13-14;  Eng. 


transl.,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903),  Jerome  (De  vir.  iW., 
xi.),  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Photius,  and  Suidas. 
From  these  it  appears  that  Philo  was  of  a  rich, 
prominent  family,  brother  of  Alexander  Lysima- 
chus,  alabarch  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria.  ^Vliether 
he  was  of  priestly  descent  (Jerome)  and  whether 
his  name  was  Jedediah  or  this  was  merely  a  free 
rendering  of  the  name  Philo  by  later  Jewish  writers 
remain  uncertain.  In  39  or  40  a.d.  he  appeared 
as  tiie  representative  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
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before  Caligula  at  Rome  to  regain  the  privUeges 
lr>«t  through  the  acts  of  the  imperial  governor 
Publius  A  villus  Flaccua  in  conjunction  with  the 
bloody  atrocities  of  the  hostile  Gre^?k  party.  The 
mission  secured  no  promise  of  relief;  but  the  acces- 
on  of  Claudiua  brought  the  restoration  of  their 
]%hta  and  the  release  of  their  imprisoned  a!abiirch; 
and  under  Claudius,  Philo  wrote  the  report  of  the 
expedition  to  Rome*  At  what  time  he  Bojoumed  in 
Paleiitine  is  uncertain. 

n.  Works:  Of  hie  works,  Eusebius  (HiM.  ecd., 
ii-  18;  Eng.  tranal.,  ut  sup,,  11{)-122)  gives  a  fair 
but  incomplete  enumeration;  but  some  of  the  wn- 
tings  mentioned  thus,  as  well  as  others  in  the  later 

accounts  of  Jerome,  Photius,  and  Sui- 

I,  Lost  and  daa,  are  extant,  if  at  all,  in  fragmenta 

Spurioua.    only*    AH  but  meager  fragmenta  is  lost 

of  the  important  work  **  Counsels  for 
the  Jews,"  no  doubt  identical  with  the  *'  Apology 
for  the  Jews  "  mentioned  by  Eusebius;  likewise 
three  books  of  **  Questions  and  Answers  on  Exo- 
dus/* two  books  of  the  "  Allegory  of  the  Sacred 
Laws,'*  one  book  of  **  On  Rewards/'  and  the  same 
of  "  On  Numbers,"  Pet^r  Alexius  refuted  the  charge 
brought  by  a  forgotten  Socinian  theologian  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  a  Christian  author  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century  composed  the  col- 
lective writings  of  Pliilo  and  aacribe<l  them  t^  him. 
This  untenable  hypothesis  was  taken  up  in  the  last 
century  by  a  hypercritic  of  Jev^ish  descent,  Kirsch- 
baum  by  name,  who  assumed,  however,  a  gigantic 
fraud  by  several  Christian  authors.  More  considera- 
tion is  due  to  recent  attacks  on  indi\idual  works; 
such  as,  for  instance,  against  the  apparent  com- 
posite character  of  De  incomiptibUitaU  mwm/i, 
against  the  **  Diaaertations  on  Sampson  and  Jonah  " 
from  the  Armenian,  the  Interpretatio  Htbraicorum 
ntmiinufn^  and  the  Liber  antiquit^tum  Biblicarum 
printed  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Pbilo's  name, 
The  last  three  are  certainly  not  genuine.  Weighty 
objections  have  been  raised  by  recent  critics  against 
the  authenticity  of  De  inia  c&ntcmpiativa,  some  of 
whom  claim  its  origin  to  have  l>een  from  the  monk 
F'alsarius  at  the  close  of  the  third  eentur>^;  because 
(1)  of  its  connection  iiith  the  writing  Quod  omnis 
probra  liber  of  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  continua- 
tion; (2)  the  author  is  more  liraite<l  in  his  coiimic 
view  than  Philo  and  has  in  mind  the  monastic  mode 
of  thought;  and  (3)  it  was  never  mentioned  before 
Euaebius^  who  seeks  to  establish  thereby  the  his- 
torieal  priority  of  the  Therapeuta?  (q.v.)-  How- 
ever,  this  argument  makes  too  much  of  the  sdence 
before  Eusebius;  besides,  the  diction  is  decidedly  of 
the  period  of  Philo,  and  Ibe  descent  of  the  manu- 
script as  well  as  the  Jewish  character  of  its  con- 
tents speak  also  for  its  authenticity. 

The  genuine  or  unquestioned  works  of  Philo  fall 
into  three  groups:  the  ejcegetical  on  the  Pentut-euch, 
the  philosophical  f  and  the  poUtical.    The  exegetical 

is  the  most  replete  and  comprehenaive 
%,  Ex»-  and  is  subdivided  as  to  contents  into 
gettcal       the  cosmogonical^  historical,  and  legi^'r- 

lative  writings.  Of  tlie  cosmogonical, 
De  mitndi  ojnficio  is  an  allegorical  explanation  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis.  The  historical  writings,  called 
also  allegorical  or  geneakgical,  present  a  historico- 


allegorical  elucidation  of  Genesis  chapter  by  chap- 
ter. Those  of  legislative  content  present  ethical 
couHiderations  with  reference  to  the  decalogue  and 
Hebrew^  ritual  based  on  the  codes  in  Exodus,  Levit- 
icus, and  Deuteronomy. 

The  philosophical  works  belonging  to  Philo^s 
earlier  period  and  challenged  by  the  mo<leni  critics 
on  account  of  difference  of  content  with  that  of  the 
later  works  are,  De  in^orrnptibililate 
2.  Philo-  mundi;  Quod  omnis  probus  liber;  arvd 
sophical  and  De  vita  ccmlemplativa.  To  these  be* 
Political,  long  the  QticEEtiones  et  sduliones  in 
Gene^n  et  Exodum,  a  brief  catechetical 
explanation  of  the  Pentateuch  originally  in  five 
books,  partly  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation  and 
partly  recovered  in  an  Armenian  translation;  tmd, 
from  the  Armenian,  De  pravidentia  (2  books) ;  and 
Alexander  seu  tie  raiitme  bridorum.  The  political  or 
hiatorico-apologetical  writings  for  the  cultured  class 
of  Jews  and  heathen  in  common,  with  an  apolQget- 
ical  tendency  in  favor  of  the  first,  embrace,  De  vita 
Mosis;  the  **  Comisels  for  the  Jews  ^*;  "  f^nto 
Flaccus  ";  and  **  Embassy  to  Gaius  "  [Caligula], 
the  last  two  important  for  autobiographical  notices, 
and  forming  books  iii.  and  iv,  resj>ectively  of  a  more 
comprehensii^e  work  of  five  books,  '*  On  the  Fate 
of  the  Jews  under  Emperor  Gains,"  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  which  bore  the  conmion  title,  **  On  the 
Virtuejs," 

in.  Doctrines:  Philo  stands  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  and  the  culminating  point  of  a  long 
development  marked  by  the  confluence  of  Jewish 
monotheism  and  Hellenic  cosmogony. 
I,  Relation  This  movement  is  represented  at  Alex- 
and  Scope*  andria  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ  by  the  peripatetic 
Aristobulus,  who  already  shows  the  tendency  of 
allegorijsing  and  of  abstracting  the  conception  of 
deity  from  Bibhcal  anthropomorphism  by  the  in- 
trusion of  intermediate  entities.  The  allegorizing 
of  PhiJo  is  said  to  have  gathere<l  up  into  a  mighty 
basin  all  the  streams  of  Alexandrine  henneneutica 
from  the  past  and  discharged  them  again  into  mul- 
tiple streams  and  rivulets  of  the  later  exegesis  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  He  knew  all  the  im- 
portant Greek  philosophers,  from  whom  he  cited 
freely;  but  first  for  him  was  Plato,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  philosophical  content,  while  in  his 
method  of  extravagant  allegoristing  he  imitat4?d  the 
Stoics.  These  allegorisEcd  the  Greek  myths  in  the 
effort  to  philosophize  the  multiple  forms  of  popular 
religion  and  reduce  them  i-o  simple  fundamental 
principles;  so  did  Philo  in  dealing  with  the  Biblical 
and  legal  forms  and  cultic  prescriptions  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  interest,  however,  of  monotheism.  In  his  ad- 
herence to  a  li\ing  personal  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  uni%'^erse,  revealed  through  Mose^,  and  choosing 
Israel  from  the  world  races  as  his  peculiar  posses- 
sion,  he  ciid  not  waver.  Moses  to  him  is  the  prophet 
of  all  prophets  and  his  law  the  essence  of  all  wisdom 
and  doctrine  of  \drtue;  and  waiving  hia  privilege  of 
constructing  an  independent  cosmology  he  presents 
his  cosmologicaJ  views  in  the  form  of  a  great  prao- 
ti co-speculative  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
He  disapproves  of  the  heretical  sects  of  Judaism, 
and  lavishes  warm  praise  on  the  pious  Kssenes.    The 
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emphasis  of  Philo  is  positive;  faith  and  piety  are 
the  supreme  virtues.  His  positive  faith  is  saturated 
with  an  ardent  mysticism;  not  that  of  absorption 
in  divine  contemplation,  but  rather  that  sustained 
on  the  one  hand  throughout  his  monotheistic  eth- 
ical point  of  view  and  on  the  other  throughout  his 
philosophical  consciousness,  ever  alert  to  penetrate 
to  the  nature  of  things.  Philo  was  thus  the  first 
monotheistic  theologian  in  this  cosmopolitan  sense 
and  the  predecessor  of  the  Alexandrine  school. 

In  his  doctrine  of  God  he  distinguished  strictly 
between  God  in  himself  and  God  revealed,  as  de- 
manded by  his  Old-Testament  theistic  point  of  view 
as  well  as  his  Platonic  duflJism  of  spirit 
2.  On       and  matter.    On  the  one  hand,  he  re- 
God  in      jects  the  pantheistic  view  and  the  dei- 
Himself.     fication  of  creatures;  on  the  other,  the 
anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic 
view.    God  in  himself  is  absolute,  incorporate,  and 
outside  of  the  material  universe;    comprehending 
all,  yet  uncomprehended.     He  is  outside  of  time 
and  space,  and  in  his  being  unknowable.    The  only 
name  by  which  God  can  be  designated  is  therefore 
pure  being  {to  an  or  ho  dn).    Though  without  real 
attributes  yet  in  contrast  with  created  being  certain 
marks  can  not  be  avoided,  such  as  inmiutability, 
unity,  simplicity,  absolute  freedom,  and  beatitude, 
without  lack  of  anything,  self-sufficiency,  whereby 
he  stands  in  relation  to  nothing  and  is  none  of  the 
created  beings.    God  is  called  "  the  Good  "  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  good;  "  Light," 
in  the  figurative,  only  as  the  divine  source,  as  much 
brighter  than  the  visible  lights  as  the  sim  exceeds 
the  darkness. 

God,  as  revealed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  imma- 
nent in  his  relation  with  the  imiverse  and  is  the  all- 
filling,  all-penetrating,  leaving  no  vac- 
3.  God  uum.  He  is  the  author  of  the  universe 
Revealed;  and  first  cause  on  whom  depends  the 
Creation,  world  of  spirits  and  sense.  A  series  of 
attributes  arise  from  his  relations  with 
the  universe;  such  as  omnipotence,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  almighty  and  the  efficient  cause  of  all; 
omniscience,  all-knowing  the  present  and  all-fore- 
seeing the  future;  and  wisdom,  whereby  he  tran- 
scends the  counsel  and  reason  of  mankind.  Three 
corollaries  follow  his  creative  power:  the  material, 
the  means,  and  the  object.  (1)  The  stuff  was  the 
matter  (hyli),  the  relative  nothing  (me  on).  Time 
is  evolved  from  formless  matter;  and,  not  in  time 
but  with  time  becoming,  heaven  and  earth  were 
created.  Creation  in  six  days  is  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively, six  being  a  symbol  of  perfection  and  repre- 
senting the  relative  order  and  not  time.  This  con- 
ception of  creation  taken  from  the  TimcBus  of  Plato 
is  fundamentally  nothing  else  than  the  absolute  ra- 
tional plan  of  creation  springing  from  the  Logos  of 
God  (cf.  Origen  and  Origenistic  Controversies). 
This  Logos  is  the  means  by  which  the  universe  was 
created  and  the  object  was  God's  beneficence  as 
love  and  as  free  self-impartation  to  his  creatures. 

Between  God  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  imper- 
fect universe  there  is  a  wide  gap  which  is,  however, 
removed  by  being  filled  with  divine  potencies  {dy- 
nameia),  which  are  peculiar  mediating  beings  or  con- 
cepts,   represented   on   the  one   hand    as    active 


powers,  self-revelations,  or  attributes  of  God;  on 

the  other,  as  personal  |i>eing8  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

Incomprehensible  in  number  they  sub- 

4.  Inter-    mit  to  classification;  namely,  into  the 
mediate     well-doing  and  the  primitive  powers. 

Potencies;  At  the  head  of  the  former  is  the 
the  Logos.  agathoUa  through  whom  God  made  the 
universe  and  at  the  head  of  the  other 
is  the  archi,  through  whom  he  rules  it.  But  higher 
than  these  two  at  the  summit  of  the  series  of  all 
mediate  beings,  constituting  their  principle  of  unity, 
appears  the  divine  Logos.  He  is  their  father  and 
leader,  the  first-bom.  Are  the  others  angels,  he  is 
the  archangel.  He  stands  in  immanent  relation 
with  God  and  proceeds  from  him,  whereas  the  others 
proceed  from  the  Logos.  He  is  sometimes  called 
second  God  or  image  of  God;  his  administrator,  tool, 
and  mediator.  As  mediator,  through  him  the  world 
was  made.  In  him  subsisted  at  the  b^inning  of 
creation  heaven  and  earth;  i.e.,  the  body  of  ideals. 
He  is  the  seat  of  ideals  which  by  partition  or  sepa- 
ration he  projects  from  himself.  Through  him  God 
imprints  the  intermediate  potencies,  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  Logos,  upon  matter;  hence  his  is 
called  "  seal  of  God."  As  the  bond  of  unity,  God 
holds  together,  supports,  and  directs  all  through 
him.  He  is  also  represented  as  the  high-priest  and 
advocate  for  men  ^nth  God.  The  synonym  "  word  " 
(hrSma ;  Gen.  i.  3;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  Deut.  viii,  3)  used 
sometimes  by  Philo  indicates  that  the  Logos  was 
to  him  equivalent  to  the  BibUcal  term  of  tibe  Old- 
Testament  instrument  of  creation  and  governance 
of  the  world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  creation,  God 

made  first  the  heavenly  man  through  the  Logos; 

i.e.,  the  preexistent  ideal  man,  in  his  pretemporal, 

spiritual,  unsexual  etemsd  state,  un- 

5.  Man.     tainted  by  sin  and  truly  in  the  divine 

image.  Subsequently,  the  earthly 
man,  made  not  by  the  Logos  alone  but  with  the  aid 
of  the  lower  potencies,  was  deficient  in  the  perfect 
image  of  God  and  was,  in  advance,  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  sinning.  Indeed,  his  higher  soul  {nous) 
came  from  the  creative,  living  breath  of  God,  but 
in  the  creation  of  his  lower  soul  (with  its  earthly 
reason,  novs  geinds)  as  well  as  his  body,  several  an- 
gelic potencies  or  demiurges  cooperated.  After  the 
earthly  man  had  lived  seven  years  in  Paradise,  or 
the  realm  of  virtues,  especially  of  piety  and  wisdom, 
he  was  sexually  differentiated  by  the  formation  of 
woman  from  him  and  he  entered  the  state  of  temp- 
tation and  sin.  The  results  of  the  fall  are  partly 
physical  and  partly  ethical,  the  latter  being  tiie  in- 
creasing degeneration  of  Adam's  descendants,  im- 
pure from  birth.  A  partial  image  of  God  remains  as 
freedom  of  will  and  rational  perception;  by  these 
the  fallen  retain  unbroken  connection  with  God, 
particularly  through  the  Logos  through  whom  God 
reveals  himself.  Many  men  fail  to  apprehend  God 
because  of  their  guilt;  only  the  consecrated  who 
know  how  to  rise  above  the  earthly  may  enter  into 
closer  relations  with  him.  In  the  special  Scripture 
revelation,  Moses  is  the  earthly  mediator  of  a  rev- 
elation which  shows  Israel  to  be  the  chosen  and  the 
possessed  of  God,  just  as  the  Logos  is  the  heavenly 
mediator. 
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The  Scriptures — Philo  having  in  mind  the  Sept^* 
agint —  are  capable  of  a  double  sense,  and  must  not 
be  understood  otherwise  than  ss  allegorical.     The 
immediate  sense  is  the  literal,  fit  only 
6.  The      for  weaker  minds;  it  is  the  outer  in  teg- 
Scriptures,  ument  which  the  metliale  or   allegor- 
ical aen^  penetrates  and  hlb  aa  the 
soul  does  the  body.    The  formal  criteria  for  prefer- 
ring  the  allegorical  are,  (1)  when  the  literal  repre- 
ifenta  something  unworthy  of  God;    (2)  when  there 
h  apparent  contradiction;    and  (3)  when  the  text 
itaelf  is  figurative.    In  a  series  of  instances  a  deeper 
sense  is  implied,  (1)  by  a  duplication  of  expression; 
(2J  a  redundant  word  or  words;  (3)  repetition  with 
sl%ht  variation;  and  (4)  play  of  w^orda  and  the  !ike. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  law  Philo  atands  on 
strict  monotheistic,  Qld-Testamenl  ground;    in  the 
doctrine  of  virtue  he  adherer  to  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
The  divine  moral  law  appears  to  him 
7.  Ethics,    the  entire  natural  and  moral,  world- 
comprehending    order.      The    law    of 
Mooes  is  the  ™ible  transcript  of  the  natural  law. 
The  Hebrew  ceremonial  law  requires  in  all  points  a 
spiritual  or  aUegorical  interpretation.    The  %nrtue» 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance  according 
to  the  Platonic-Stoic  scheme,  with  the  exception 
that  piety  b  supreme.    The  strict  ascetic  retirement 
of  the  TherapeutiE  and  Esaenes  is  commended  for  the 
culture  of  the  virtues.    The  Logos  ia  given  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  ethical  sphere,  as  the  teacher 
of  virtueji,  the  conqueror  of  evils,  ttnil  the  heavenly 
inrxlel  for  men.    He  operates  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
human  conscience  as  judge;  on  the  other,  a«  me<li- 
itor  before  God  for  man. 
In  his  doctrine  on  immortality  and  retribution, 
far  as  it  affects  the  indi%idual,  Philo  stands  on 
ilenic  ground;    in  his  expectation  for  the  future 
of  tiie  people  of  God,  he  is  Jewish  par- 
8.  EschatoU  ticularist.    Man  is  designed  to  be  im- 
ogy.        mortal  by  %irtue  of  his  godlike  natiue. 
Actual  inamortality  is  attained  through 
virtue,  especially  piety;   also  by  philoeophy,  appre- 
hended and  realised  in  life.    Though  the  life  of  the 
|«inner  continues  after  death,  yet  it  \&  not  really  im- 
AortaJ;    this  property  belongs  to  those  only  who 
their  blessedness  attained  in  this  world  into 
I  highest  ether  of  the  world  beyond,  where  they 
God,     The  fate  of  the  godless  is  that  the 
ent  which  sin  carries  within  itself  in  this 
I  world*  such  as  fear,  sadness,  and  strife,  continues 
Qto  the  next.    The  misery  involved  in   sin  is  the 
of  its  condemnation  and  not  the  mythical 
Philo  knows  nothing  of  a  trans-mundane 
\  a  plac€  for  torment,  the  devil,  or  malevolent 
rsiif^els. 

IV,  Later  Influence:     Philo 's   religious  philoso^ 
phy  exert*?d  u  profound  influence  upon  the  early 
iCliristian  theology  tind  the  devebpmeni  of  Chris- 
1  tianity.    h  has  l>e€n  termed  *'  an  outline  of  the  ker- 
[nfl  of  Christian  liistor>*  formed  by  the  Jew  Philo 
rbefore  it  iv^ent  into  effect,''  and  the  Logos  doctrine 
hat*  been  called  *'  the  Jewish  prologue  of  Christian- 
ity/'    But  such  generalization B  can  be  supported 
so  far  OS  the  coincidences  of  individual  con- 
Teepts  and  ecxpresaions  of  Philo  with  those  of  the 
New  Testament  and  some  of  the  early  Christian 


writers.    The  teachings  of  Philo  differ  as  much  as 
pojisible  from  the  fuiidnmental  dcK'trines  of  Cliris- 
tianity  regartling  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
In  his  treatment  of  meBwianic  propheciea  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  either  preoccupies  himself  with  ab- 
stractly spiritusillHtic  allegorj'  or  with  a  one-sided 
national  hope,  stopping  short  of  a  deeper  ethical  in- 
terpretation.    His  Logos  doctrine  is  one  only  in 
name  \*ith  that  of  the  New  Testament;   the  former 
is  a  cosmic  potency  without  true  personal  character, 
the  latter  is  above  all  else  a  personal  being  of  eth- 
ical godlike  significance.     The  former  is  unrelated 
to  the  theocratic  national  expectations  of  Israel; 
the  latter  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  the  Father,  the 
Messiah.     However,  this  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
influence  of  Philo  upon  the  formal  dogma  and  exe- 
gesis of  the  Fathers,  which  were  both  far-reaching 
and  persistent.    As  already  upon  Jc^ephus  and  upon 
the  later  exegetes  of  the  Targum  and  the  Mid  rash, 
the  Cabalists,  and  the  religious  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  so  the  influence  of  Philo 's  phmseology 
and  allegorical  exegesis  shows  Jtaelf  upon  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  early  Cliristian  writers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Alexandrian  school;   and  even  in  a 
certain   sense    upon   New-Testament    wTiters   like 
Paul,  John,  and  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    Of  the  Greek  Fathers,  especially  Barna- 
bas, Justin,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement,  Origen, 
Euaebius,  and,  among  the  Latins,  Ambrose  and  Je- 
rome, show  a  similar  influence.      (O.  ZOcklebj-) 
BiuiLioaRAPinr:  The  bait  cd.  of  the  "  Worka  *'  is  by  L.  Coho 
and  P.  Wendland,  in  aa  editio  major  and  minor,  vola.  i.-v« 
an  d  ix. ,  Berlin,  1S96- 1 9iM.    There  ia  aliio  no  etiitio  Mereotypa 
ia  Gourae  of  tasue  from  Lelpoiot  vok.  i.,  v.,  vi.,  189&-1005; 
The  tdUia  princepM  by  A,  TumflbuB  waa  issued  Paris,  1562; 
an  edition  which  hna  lon«  been  fltandard  is  tbiit  by  T. 
Man^ey,  2  vols.,  LoDdon*  174:2,     There  is  an  Enfc.  tmoal. 
by  C.  D.  YoQge,  4  vob.»  London,  1854-65;    and  a  new 
Germ,  traoal.  waa  boeun  under  the  editof^hlp  of  L.  Cohn, 
vol.  t.,  Breslau,  IWJ&.     Spocifd  mentioQ  iihould  be  made 
of  Neu  tntdtckte  Fmomenia  Philm,  ed.  P,  W  endltmd.  Berlin, 
ISfil;   FrogmtnU  of  Philo  J udaus,  newly  ed.^  J,  R.  Hairia^ 
Cambridge,  ISSd;    aad  the  Eng.  traiial.,  Philo  about  the 
ConttmptiUii^e   Life,   by   F.  C.   Ckmybeare,   Oxford,    1895 
(coateana  a  full  bibliography}.     Very  ineful  aa  oovenog 
the  whole  aubjoctaro:  DCB,  tv.  S57-dS8  (a  ootablo  disoua- 
iion);    Scbflrer,  Q€9ckichte,  iii.  487-562.  Eng.  tmnal.,  XL. 
iii.  321-381;  DB,  eictra  vol.,  pp.  197-208:  and  Viguuroux, 
Dit^ionnaire,  fasc.  xxxi.,  oob.  300-312.  Comiult  further:  J. 
Brjant,  TA*  Smtim€fU of  Philo  Judaua,  London,  1798;  C. 
G.  L.  Grossm&nn,  Quoaiioiwa  PhUomaa,  part  1,  D«  theologia 
PhiUmia  fontibua  tl  auctoritaU,  Lcipsic,  1S29;    A.  Gfr6t«r, 
PhUon  vnd  dit  oiaandriniach^  Theosophir,  i^^iuttgart,  1831; 
A.  F.  D&hno.  OeachiehiNrhe  Dar»UlluTm  der  jadtMA'^tUxan- 
drinitchen   tUtioion«philomphie,   2    voU.,  Halle.  1834;    F, 
Keferst«in.  Philo"  s  Lthrc  vom  den  outtlichen  Mittdte^^en, 
I^ipaio,  1846;   J.  Bacher,  PhU&niKho  Studtm,,  TQbmgeii« 
1848;  C  Utorgan.  A  n  IntteMiootion  ofthm  Trinity  ofPloto  and 
PhUo,  London,  185.5;  J.  T.  De\aMnAy^PhHond*Alexandrie, 
Paria,  1867;  M,  Hein«c,  Lchre  vom  Loqoh,  Leipaic,  1872;  B. 
Bruno,  PhUOf  Stratus  und  Renan,  und  das  UrchriMenthum. 
Berlin.  J 874;    J.  W.  I^^ke,  Plato,  Philo  and  Paul;   or  thr 
poffan  Conteption  of  a  **  Dtirine  Logot "  the  Basis  of  the 
VhriMian  Dogma,  Edinbyrgb,   1874;    C.  Biegfried,  Philon 
von  Alexnndrien  aU  AusleQer  dss  Alien  Testaments^  Jena, 
1875;   H,  Soulier,  La  doctrine  du  logos  ch&  Philon  d'Alejr- 
andrie,  Turin.  1876;   F.  Klaaen,  DitalUsstamentiich^  Weis- 
heit  und  der  Loqob     der   jUdisek-QUxandrinischsn  PhUo- 
Sophie,  Freiburg,  1878;   J.  R^ville,  Le  Loqom  d'apris  PhQan 
d* Alctandrie,   Geneva,    1877;     P.    E,    Liirius,   Dw   Thera- 
peuCffA  .  .  .  ^ii»«!  kritischs  Uniersuchuno  drr  Schrift  "  De 
vita  amiempUuiva,*'  Stniabuig.  1870 i    J,  n.<?viUe,  La  Doc- 
irine  du  logos  dans  le  qwatritms  evanfftle  e4  dang  Its  (mvrea 
lie  PAtW.  Pans,  1881;    B.  Weiaa,  Philo  inm  Alexandritn 
und  Mose$  Maimmidet.  Halle,  1884;  J.  Druniinoodr  Pfah 
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Judmis,  or  th€  J ewUh- Alexandrian  PhUomrphy  in  iU  De- 
vdopment  and  CompUtion,  2  vols.,  London,  1888;  H.  von 
Amim.  QueUenMuditn  zu  Philo  von  AUxandrien,  Berlin, 
1888;  L.  Maasebieau,  Le  Cla—ement  dea  aumret  de  PhUon, 
Paris,  1889;  M.  Freudenthal,  Die  Erkenntniealehre  PkOoe 
von  Alexandria,  Beriin,  1891;  P.  Wendland  and  O.  Kern, 
BeiMtoe  *ur  OeachiehU  der  griechieehen  Philoeophie  und 
Rdigion,  pp.  1-76.  Berlin,  1895;  C.  G.  Monte6ore,in  JQR, 
vii  (1895),  481-545  (a  florilesium);  A.  Aall,  OeaehiehU  der 
Logoeidee  in  der  griechieehen  Philoeophie,  2  parts,  Ldpsic, 
1899-99;  £.  Herriot,  PhUon  U  juif,  Paris,  1898;  8.  Tiktin, 
Die  Lehre  von  den  Tugenden  und  PfiiehUn  bei  Philo,  Bern, 
1898;  T.  Simon,  Der  Logot,  Ldpsic,  1902;  W.  Bousset, 
Die  Religion  dee  Judenthume  im  neuteetamentlichen  ZeU- 
alter,  Berlin,  1903;  P.  KrOger.  PhUo  und  Joeephue  ale 
Apciogeten  dee  Judenthume,  Leipsic.  1906;  J.  Martin, 
PhUon,  Paris,  1907;  P.  Heinisch,  Der  Einfiuee  Philot  auf 
die  AUeete  chrietliche  Exegeee,  in  AUeiiamenaiche  Abhand- 
lungen,  ed.  J.  Nikel,  MOnster.  1908;  Lee  Idiee  phUoeo- 
phiguea  el  reiigieueee  de  Philon  d'  Alexandrie,  Paris,  1908; 
K.  8.  Guthrie.  The  Meeeage  of  PhUo-Judteue  of  Alexan- 
dria, Chicago,  1909;  H.  Yfrn^Mcli,  Die  FrdmmigkeU  PhUoe 
und  ihre  Bedeuiung  for  doe  Chri^ienthum,  Leipsio,  1909; 
N.  Bentwich.  Philo-Judegue  of  Alexandria,  Philadelphia, 
1910;  K.  8.  Guthrie.  The  Meeeage  of  Philo  Judaue  of 
Alexandria,  London.  1910;  works  on  the  history  of  Israel, 
e.g.,  H.  Ewald,  OeeehiehU,  vi.  257-312,  and  on  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

PHILO  BYBLIUS  (HERENNIUS  PESLO):  Greek 
grammarian  and  historian;  b.  in  63  a.d.  (not  42, 
as  was  usually  given);  d.  after  141.  Knowledge  of 
him  comes  principally  through  Suidas,  though  he 
is  mentioned  not  infrequently  by  the  Church  Far 
thers,  particularly  by  Origen  (Contra  Cdsum,  i.  15; 
Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  iv.  403)  and  Eusebius  (PrcR- 
paratio  Evangdica,  i.  9-10;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1903).  Suidas  makes  him  an  ambassador 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  a  friend  of 
Herennius  Severus  (from  whom  he  took  his  name 
Herennius),  consul  in  141  a.d.  Three  of  the  many 
works  ascribed  to  him  are  often  referred  to:  "  Con- 
cerning Cities  and  the  Famous  Men  they  have 
produced,"  "  Phenician  History  ''  or  "  Things  Phe- 
nician  "  (a  professed  translation  of  a  work  by 
Sanchimiathon,  q.v.);  and  "Concerning  Jews," 
about  which  it  is  debated  whether  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent work  or  merely  an  excursus  to  or  a  chapter 
in  the  "  Phenician  History,"  with  the  probability 
inclining  in  favor  of  the  former  alternative.  The 
quotations  from  his  "  Phenician  History  "  are  sup- 
posed to  make  him  out  to  be  a  Euhemerist;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  if  this  work  is  really  a  trans- 
lation from  the  putative  author,  Sanchuniathon, 
Philo  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  trend  of 
opinion  there  expressed.  Only  fragments  remain 
of  his  works  in  citations  by  Eusebius. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  fragments  are  collected  in  C.  and  T. 
Muller,  Fmgmenta  hietoricorum  OrcBcorum,  iii.  560-576, 
4  vols..  Paris.  1841-51.  Consult  H.  Ewald,  in  the  Ab- 
handlungen  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gdttingen,  v  (1853); 
E.  Renan,  in  the  Mhnoiree  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, xxiii.  2  (1858),  241  sqq.;  W.  von  Baudissin.  Studien 
Mur  eemitiachen  Religionegeechichte,  i.  3  sqq..  Leipsic,  1878; 
Scharer.  Oeechichte,  and  Eng.  transl..  Introduction,  ((3, 
18;  and  literature  under  Sanchuniathon. 

PHILO  OF  CARP  ASIA:  Bishop  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century.  Polybius  in  his  fanciful  Vita 
Epiphanii  {MPG,  xli.  85)  writes  of  a  deacon  Philo 
whom  among  others  the  sister  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  sent  to  (Vprus  to  Epiphanius  to  summon 
him  to  Rome  to  cure  her  of  sickness  by  the  laying 


on  of  hands  and  prayer.  But  Philo  on  aooount  of 
bis  piety  was  consecrated  by  Epiphanius  as  bishop 
of  Carpasia,  Cyprus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
former's  c^cial  administration  during  his  abeenoe 
at  Rome.  With  this  has  been  combined  the  note 
of  Suidas  that  "  Philo  the  Carpathian  wrote  a  ocm- 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  ";  but  Carpathos  is 
the  name  of  an  island  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
Here  there  is  either  reference  to  different  perBoos 
or  a  confusion  of  places;  probably  the  latter,  since 
the  commentary  mentioned  by  Suidas,  preserved 
in  a  number  of  manuscripts,  is  provided  with  the 
superscription, ''  Commentary  on  the  Song  fA  Songs 
of  Philo,  bishop  of  Carpasia."  The  commentary 
was  first  publii^ed  by  A.  Giacomelli  (Rome,  1772); 
was  printed  by  A.  Gallandius,  BiJblioiiheca  velenm 
patrum,  vol.  ix.  Appendix,  p.  713  (Venice,  176&- 
1781);  and  is  in  MPG,  xl.  1  sqq.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Fabiiciua-Harles,  Bibliolheca  Oraca,  iz.  252, 
Hambuis,  1804;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  p.  276^ 
Freibuis,  1901,  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis,  1908. 

PHILOPATRIS,  ft'^o-p^'tris:  A  dialogue  as- 
cribed by  a  single  family  of  manuscripts  to  the  Greek 
satirist  Lucian.  Formerly  regarded  as  a  satire  on 
Christianity,  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  political  pamph- 
let of  the  Byzantine  period.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  is  theological  and  contains  a  refu- 
tation of  heathen  polytheism  accompanied  by  an 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine;  the  second  is  po- 
Utical  and  reveals  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  certain 
circles  with  the  government  of  that  period,  though 
it  closes  with  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  wiHi  the 
hope  that  the  emperor  would  overcome  his  enemies. 

The  Humanist  editors  of  Lucian  themselves  per- 
ceived that  this  dialogue,  which  is  inartistic  bot^  in 
form  and  execution,  was  not  written  by  their  author; 
and  this  view  is  undoubtedly  correct,  although  nat- 
urally there  have  been  some  defenders  of  its  au- 
thenticity, the  latest  of  whom  was  C.  G.  Kelle,  La- 
ciani  Philopatria  (Leipsic,  1826).  Some  clas^dsts 
sought  at  least  to  maintain  that  the  dialogue  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  the  majority  of 
critics  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  J. 
M.  Gesner  (De  cetate  et  attdore  dialogi  .  .  .  qui 
PhUopaJtris  inacribitur,  Jena,  1714)  in  favor  of  the 
period  of  Julian.  A.  von  (^utschmid  and  others 
were  inclined  to  refer  the  work  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars  of  Heraclius.  At  present,  however,  the 
general  opinion  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  B. 
G.  Niebuhr,  to  the  effect  that  the  dialogue  belongs 
to  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century,  the  time  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969)  or  to  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, John  Tzimiskes  (969-976).  If  this  be  true, 
the  whole  first  part  must  be  regarded  as  a  jesting 
religious  controversy,  introduced  to  give  plausibility 
to  the  attribution  of  the  dialogue  to  Lucian; 
although  R.  Crampe  has  argued  that,  if  the  work 
was  written  in  the  seventh  century,  political  opposi- 
tion would  be  combined  with  a  tendency  toward 
paganism. 

The  dialogue  was  expunged  from  the  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  Lucian  of  1522  by  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Index  by  Paul  V.  in  1559.  To  what- 
ever period  it  may  be  assigned,  the  PkUopatris 
retains  its  interest  from  a  theological  point  of  view 
because  of  its  combination  of  ChristiaA  ideas  with 
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J^iimic  style,  whether  it  proves  the  existence  of 
_  ism  in  Byzantium  in  the  seventh  century^  or 

ittiether  it  simply  shows  how  frivolously  the  Human- 
ists of  the  tenth  century  treated  <4uestiona  of  faith. 
The  description  of  Paul  borrowed  from  the  Acta  of 
Paul  and  Theda  and  the  allusion  to  II  Cor.  xii.  2  sqq. 
are  aiaa  worthy  of  note,         E.  von  DobschItz. 
BiBUoaaui^HY:    Tbe  work  is  printed  in  the  eida,  of  Lucian'a 
"  Works  "  of  Florence.  1496.  the  Aidine,  1603  (expunged 
in  that  of  1522),  ZweibrUckeii,  1701,  nod  Leipaic.  1839. 
Separate  tftues  are  by  J.  M.  Gesuer*  Jena,  1715;    C.  B. 
Maoe.   in    Lto  Diaconua,  CSBB,   Bona*    182S,     Consult: 
FabtioiuS'HArlcd,    BUdioiheca  Graca,    w   344.    Hamburg, 
1796;    Krumbacher,  Geuckichle,   pp,   469  aqq.;    idem,  in 
Bymmtiniaeke  ZeUaehrifU  id  (1902),  578  sqq.;    B.  G.  Nic- 
buiir,  Vibfrda*  Alter  de*  DiatoffM  PhilopatriM^  Bonn.  1843; 
R.  Cnwnpe,  PhtlopatrU.  Halle*  18»4;   E.  Rohde.  in  Bt/^an- 
IkitudU  ZeiUichrilt,    v    (1895),    1-15.   vi   (1&96),   475-482; 
CI  Staeh,   Dt  Fhilopatridt^  Chmiow,   1897:    H,   Uamett. 
AImu  for  OMtvum,  in  Cornhm  MagoMint,  May.  190 1;    S, 
VLmom/^,  La  Qvntion  du  Philopotru^  in   Rtvv*   archSalo- 
ffique,  1902,79-110. 

PHILOPOinJS.    Sec  Johannes  Philopontjs. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  fil^o-ster'jius:  Arian  contro- 
versialist; b.  at  Borissus  in  Cappadocia  about 
364;  d.  aft«r  425.  His  father  was  the  strict  Ariao 
Carteriua,  and  he  became  a  polemical  writer  in  the 
tmnus  cause.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  repaired  to 
Constant inople  for  study  and  met  Eunomius  on  the 
way,  whose  works  he  studied.  There  is  no  further 
knowli-dgp  of  the  course  of  his  life.  The  work  for 
%\hich  he  was  famous  was  a  church  history  in  twelve 
s,  intended  to  justify  the  Ariun  party  and  is 
'ortunately  lost.  Only  excerpts  by  Photius  and 
others  who  used  it  have  come  do\^iir  and  these  are 
tmrelijible  except  as  they  report  mere  facts.  It  is 
cerUuB  tliat  he  used  the  writings  of  Aetius  and 
Eunomius  and  Arian  documents  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  Eusebius-  The  history  began  with  the  con- 
troversy between  Arius  and  Alexander  and  ex- 
tended to  Valentinian  IIL  It  would  scarcely  be 
tillable  in  its  partiaan  representation  of  persons  and 
relations,  yet  the  loss  of  so  much  bistorica!  fnatt4>r 
dealing  with  an  age  so  intensely  controversial  is  to 
be  deplored.  The  work  was  used  and  read  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  the  excerpts  of  Photius  are  nicii- 
tioned,  SuidiLs  used  it  for  his  lexicon,  Nicctes  Akom- 
inatufl  ponesBed  it|  and  Nicephorus  seems  to  have 
uaed  iU  (Erwtn  Preuschtsx,) 

DnuoGiiAPBT:  The  firat  inue  of  the  excerpta  of  Photius. 
•d.  J.  OotboCridu*,  was  at  Geneva,  1643;  Valesiuii  edited 
Ihem^  ae&t,  Paris,  1673,  after  which  there  were  Mveral 
adittooic  principally  the  one  by  W.  Reading.  Cambridge. 
1720.  rvprinted  at  Turin.  1748.  and  in  MPO,  Ixv,  New 
fracnMnls  w«tv  edited  by  P,  BatifiTol  in  Ri)mueh0  Quar- 
taimArifi,  m  (1889),  134  sqq,.  cf.  his  QuaMiontt  PhUo- 
itegpidiaa!,  Ptarii,  1891.  and  his  articles  in  the  Quartal^chrift. 
hr  (IMQ).  134  aqq..  xz  (1895).  57  aqq.  An  Enc.  tnuisl  is 
hf  Walfofd,  London,  1865.  Consult:  Fabridua-Harlea. 
B^AHaikMa  Ormn,  vii.  509  aqq..  Bamburs.  1801;  J.  R. 
Amboh  m  BtfMiniiniteke  ZtiUehrift,  iv.  30  sqq.;  L.  Jeep. 
ia  JEifutMdbo  JfiMsum,  lu  (1897),  213  »qq.:  TV,  xvli 
(ia09):  Chillier.  AmUun  tacrim,  viii.  509-514;  DVB,  iv. 
300;   imd  the  literature  under  Ariani^m. 

PHILOXBinTS,  ^-lex'i-nus,  (XEITMA,  AXE- 
9AIA):  MoQophysite  bishop  of  Mabug  (Hierapo- 
I»);  said  to  have  been  bomatTahal,  a  little  place 
in  iht  Persian  district  of  Beth-Garmai,  between  the 
Tiffis  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  the  sec- 
mid  quarter  of  the  fifth  century;  d.  a  violent  death 


at  Gangrn  in  Paphlagonia,  probably  523.  He  was 
probably  of  Syrian  parentage,  and  not  a  slave,  as 
was  reported  by  Theodore  the  Lector;  studied  at 
Edessa  while  Ibas  was  bishop  there  (435-457)^  but 
was  an  opponent  of  Ibas  and  of  Nestorianism,  He 
left  Edessa  and  went  to  Antioch,  where,  having 
accepted  the  Henoticon  {q.v/j,  he  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Patriarch  Calandio,  who  expel]e<i  !iim; 
but  he  returned  and  was  by  Peter  Fullo  (458)  con- 
jsecratetl  metropolitan  of  Hierapolis  (Mabug),  ^vhen 
he  took  the  name  Philoxenus,  sending  a  confession 
of  his  faith  to  the  Emperor  Xenos,  to  refute  a  charge 
of  Eutychianism  (q.v.).  For  the  next  thirteen  years 
nothing  is  heard  of  bim.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  was  the  period  whea  the  writings  which  made 
him  famous  were  composed.  In  May,  4D8,  he  was 
in  Edessa,  being  charged  with  undue  leniency  to- 
ward drunken  carnival  rioters.  With  the  Eicceaaion 
to  office  of  Flavian  in  498  (see  Monophysites) 
Philoxenus  came  more  into  publicity  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Monophysitea.  He  was  t\^ice  at  Con- 
stantinople, being  summoned  thither  by  Anastaaius 
in  506  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  war.  He  wiis  the 
animating  spirit  of  the  party  which  assailed  Fliivian 
aa  a  Nestorian.  At  the  Synod  of  lyre  Monophysi- 
tism  was  victorious;  but  a  few  years  later  came  the 
reversal,  and  under  Justin  (successor  of  Anastaaius) 
Philoxenus  was  banished  to  PhilippopoUa  (518  or 
51^),  and  then  to  Gangra, 

The  eminent  position  and  ability  of  Philoxenus  aa 
a  writer  are  conceded.  His  productions  stamp  him 
as  a  man  of  virile  thought^  strong  will,  and  warm 
heart,  while  the  **  strife-seeking  rioter "  his  op- 
ponents deemed  him  di.^ipi>ears  in  the  spiritual 
curate  of  souls.  Jacob  of  Edessa  (q.v.)  regarded 
bim  aa  one  of  the  four  great  teachers  of  the  Syrian 
church,  Ephraem.  Jacob  of  Sarug,  and  Isaac  of 
Antioch  being  the  others.  He  was  held  in  equal  esti- 
matioTi  by  the  Armenians^  wlio  quoted  and  used 
his  HTi tings.  Numerous  manuscripts  of  his  writings 
exist  at  Paris,  Rome,  Oxford,  and  particularly  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  coraparativeiy  few  have 
been  published.  For  his  work  on  Bible  translation 
see  Bible  Versions,  A,  IIL,  2.  He  ^\Tot€  a  partial 
commentjiry  on  the  Gospels,  and  dealt  with  dog- 
matic subjectjj,  liturgies,  and  the  like^  and  a  list  of 
eighty  writings  is  given  by  Budge  (see  below). 
Among  the  printed  productions  are  thirteen  ad- 
dresses on  the  Christian  life,  dogmatic  treatises  on 
matters  dealing  with  a  personal  creed ;  on  the  Chat- 
cedonian  creed;  against  Nestorius  and  Nestorian- 
ism;  letters  of  theological  content  to  Abraham  and 
OresteSf  priests  at  Edessa,  on  the  pantheism  of 
Stephen  bar  Sudaili  to  the  monks  at  Teleda  (be- 
tween Antioch  and  Aleppo);  circular  addresses  to 
monks,  with  no  particular  ascription;  letters  to 
monks  at  Beth  Gaugal  near  Amida,  and  to  Em- 
peror Zeno;  and  two  Anaphora,  printed  in  E.  Ilenau- 
dot,  Liturgiarum  orienUtUum  colkdio,  ii.  370  (Paris, 
1716), 

In  considering  his  Christology,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  stood  for  the  same  thing  as  Severus  of 
Antioch  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  the  two  being  the  foremost  representatives 
of  Monophysitism,  ever  energetically  opposed  to 
Eutychianism  (q.v.)  and  ApoUinarianism  (see  ApoI/- 
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UHARm  OF  Laodicba).  Hb  letter  to  Zeno  iaiued 
from  a  d^ire  to  pui:ge  himi^lf  of  fdae  suspicion. 
"  He  who  waa  complete  deity  aasumed  flc^  and 
became  true  man,"  he  asserts  in  this  letter.  While 
the  polemic  against  Nestorius  gradually  lost  its  in* 
tercst»  the  effort  continued  to  guard  against  the 
conacquences  of  DocetiBm  (q-v,),  and  appears  in  the 
lat-est  of  his  writings— to  the  monks  of  Teledu.  In 
tliis  the  avowal  of  the  reality  of  ihe  tnatihood  of 
Chri«t  and  of  his  undergoing  the  experiences  of  hu- 
manity is  explicit.  PhiloxenuB  emphasi^etl  the  fact 
that  all  which  Christ  did  waa  done  both  voluntariJy 
and  \'icariously.  In  the  last  phases  of  his  thought 
he  approached  the  position  of  Julian  of  Halicama^ue 
(q.v.).  Yet  it  must  remain  a  niattcr  of  doubt 
whether  Fhiloxenus  had  part  in  the  strife  between 
Julian  and  Severus,  since  this  broke  out  while  Phi- 
loxenua  was  in  banishment  in  Thrace,  though  Sev- 
erua  expressly  stated  thai  Julian  had  not  only  pub- 
lished his  book  in  Alexandria  but  had  distributed  it 
broadcast.  Possibly  Philoxenus  had  received  it,  in 
whose  earlier  writings  Severus  **  had  found  nothing 
foolish."  The  letter  to  the  monks  of  Teleda  aud  a 
work  of  unasaigned  authorship  appear  to  be  the  only 
documents  which  contain  an  echo  of  the  dispute. 

Early  issue  of  some  of  his  worka  is  to  be  found  in 
8*  E,  Aesemani,  Bibiiothec^  orurUali*  (Rome,  17UI- 
1728);  and  M.  Le  Quien,  Ori^ns  Christtanm  (Paris, 
1740).  Later  JS.Huea  are:  The.  DiseanrRts  of  Philox- 
enu4,  BUhop  of  MaMfogh  A.D.  485-6 W,  Edited  fr<m 
Sijriac  ManmrrifttJi  .  .  .  u4th  an  English  Tmmla- 
Hon  bif  E.  A.  Wallu  Bmige,  2  vols.  (London,  1804); 
Three  Letters  of  FhUoxentts,  Bishop  cfMfT^bogh  (4SS- 
3i9) :  being  the  LeUer  to  the  Monks,  ihe  first  Letter 
to  the  Monks  of  lieth-Gmigal,  and  the  Letter  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno  .  .  ,  with  an  English  Tran^ilaiionf 
ami  introdiuiion,  ...  by  A.  A.  Vaschalde  (Rome, 
1902);  the  Letter  of  Mar  Xcnaim  of  Mabug  to  Abra- 
ham ami  Orestes f  in  A.  L,  FrothinRham's  Stephen 
bar  SmhUi  (Leyden,  1886);  and  his  Tracialm  (rei 
de  trinilaie  el  inearmitionej  ed.  A.  Vajchalde,  in 
CSCO,  vol.  xxvii.,  1007.  (G.  Krl^oer.) 

BjnunciiiAPDY:  The  early  mmTcm  are  for  the  moat  part,  ool- 
Iftcted,  abstraclrd*  or  itasd  m  J.  B.  AAemiuii,  Bibtiothtea 
orimiah*,  l  26S,  ^+fl-;i*'i8.  475.  47&,  iL  10»  13,  17.  20. 
Coniull  fijrtbi?r:  W,  Wright,  Sh&ri  HiM,  of  Sjfrifte  LUfra- 
iuTft  PP-  72-78.  London,  1894;  idem*  CaUjloouc  Qf  Stfriac 
MSS,  in  the  BrUUh  Mwifum,  3  partfl.  London*  1870-72; 
R*  DuvsJ,  HiM.  patitiijue.  telitjiewte  tt  liUh^ire  d'EdeMat, 
Pa™,  1802:  idem,  Im  Liit^rature  surw^juf,  lb.  1900?  E. 
Ter-Minassiaiiti*  to  TU,  %xH  (1904)  j   DCB,  iv.  3B 1-393. 

PHOCAS,  SAIHT:  Christ imi  martyr.  He  ia  said 
to  have  been  a  gardener  at  Sinope  in  Pontua  where 
he  wiia  famous  for  Jus  lavish  ulmsginng  and  hoa- 
pitaltly  to  atrangera.  He  suffered  nanrtyrdom,  aa 
some  hold,  in  the  persecution  under  Trajan  (&8- 
117);  according?  to  otherSj  under  Diocletian  (28+- 
305),  fn  the  Ea«t  !ie  is  the  patron  saint  of  rnari- 
nt*TB,  who  are  ajceustomed  to  revere  him  mth  hymna, 
call  upcin  him  when  in  distresa  at  sea,  and  share 
with  him  a  part  of  their  profits  by  giving  them  to 
the  poor.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  to  hia 
honor  at  ConatantinopJe  by  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name  shortly  before  610.  The  Phocas  revered  by 
Roman  tradition  as  the  bishop  of  Smope  must  be 
the  same  person.  Another  Phocaa  muat  be  a 
martyr  of  Antioch^  a  touch  of  the  door  of  whose 


tomb,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  wm  a  c 
for  serpent  bites,  (O.  Z&ceixmU 

BifluoaaAPBT:  The  A^kti  hy  Bishop  A«t«riiu,  &n  in  J 
Sopt.»  vi.  29(3-29&;  in  F.  Combefi*,  Ormco-tM.  ^ 
bitdiothata  novum  awetarium,  I  J60'1SS,  P*m.  164»^ 

L.   Ruriui,    Vitv  mnctorum^   3«pi..  22*    12  vols,.  Gofc 
161 7- IS.     The  tknon^'^njoiu  Mart^wn  S.  Piwra  Bu^ijm 
it  tpiwropi  Sinopi  in  Fcmia.  sm  in  ASB^  July*  ML  Q^SHKl 
The  Fit^  of  Phoc»»  Ibe  martyr  of  AntKieb  ii  f 
Mar.,  i.  366-3a7.  md  m  Surius,  utaup,,  M«r.p  5. 

DCE.  iv.  aea-3iM. 

PHCEBABIUS,  n^b^Mi-ire  (FCEGADIira,  mUe 
DIUS):  Bishop  of  Aginnum,  the  modern  Api 
(73  m.  B.e.  of  Bordeaux) ;  d .  after  392.  He  skiUdlr 
confuted  the  second  Sirrnkn  formula  (see  Anu- 
i3m;  T.,  m.f  i  6)  in  southern  Oaul  by  me&ns  of 
em  orthodoxy ^  in  his  woric  LUier  contra  Arianm  fr 
the  latter  part  of  357  or  in  358;  MPL,  xx.  13-301, 
a  work  cleajr,  animated,  and  occasion  ally  irookal  k 
argument  and  admirable  and  impressive  In  stjk 
The  main  thought  is  that  if  Christ  is  not  God  h^  k 
not  real  Son.  Known  after  the  bf^ginning  of  the 
aixteenth  century  ia  a  tract,  De  fide  orthodoxa  am- 
tru  Arianos  (MPL,  xx.  31-50)  with  an  attached 
confession  of  faith,  with  which  Phoebadiua  hm  been 
generally  credited.  At  the  Synod  of  Bimini  b  359^ 
Pht^bodius  obstinately  defended  orthodoxy,  but 
finally  with  Servatio  of  Tongem  was  made  to  ykfcL 
These  two  bishops  at  a  certain  atagp  of  the  synod 
producetl  special  formulaa,  ''  in  which  (iivt  AriiB 
and  all  his  unbelief  are  condemnedf  and  aecoDcOj, 
the  Son  of  God  is  not  only  pronounced  to  be  equal 
with  the  Father  but  also  without  beginning." 
Fho^baiiiua  took  part  in  the  eynodfi  of  Valence  aod 
Baragqssa  (38Q)»  and  was  atill  living  in  392. 

(EdOAJI  HH-VKECKX.) 
BiBLfoaKArgr:  K.  Schaoemimn.  BiblioiAtEa  .  .  .  patnm 
Latinorum,  I  309^12,  Lcipsic.  17a2-  TiUeoumt,  Mim- 
oire^,  vi.  427-428:  OoUia  ChHdian^  H  C1720>*  S»5-8e7; 
J,  Dr^Mke,  ia  ZWT,  ISQO,  pp.  TS-9S;  F.  W.  F.  K^tuo- 
biiBch«  Bof  np&aiatiKhe  Sumbot,  L  171-173,  Leipsi£,  tm^i 
CfeiUJHT,  Aut^ie-t  foerk,  v.  372-377;  D€B,  iL  &%7  {tm6a 
"  Fcegftdiiu  "K 

PHOTOinS,  f5'ti-nna:  Biahop  of  ainnium;  h. 
in  Ancyra  in  Galatia;  d.  in  Galatia  376.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Marcellijs  of  Ancyra  and  bishop  of  Sirmiiia 
in  Pannonia,  near  the  modem  Mitrovicsa.  He  Eisi 
appears  at  the  Bynod  of  Antioch  in  344,  where  IIk 
Eaatem  Church  condemned  him  and  MarceUui. 
This  judgment  was  approved  by  a  Synod  at  Biiliii 
in  345,  and  Phottnua  waa  deprived  of  his  biahopne 
by  a  Bynod  of  Sirroium  in  351.  According  to 
Epiphanius  he  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Conptan- 
tiua,  was  granted  a  hearing,  and  disputed  witli  Basl 
of  Ancyra  before  his  jud^e^s*  Socmtea  and  Soaomen 
correctly  refer  this  disputation  to  the  Synod  of 
Sirmium  in  351,  and  state  that  he  was  exiled.  The 
Synod  of  Milan,  355,  renew^cd  the  anathema.  Utat 
he  returned  for  a  season  appears  from  the  fnendly 
letter  of  Emp>eror  Julian  to  him  and  from  the  fact 
that  Jerom^e  knows  him  to  have  been  banished  by 
Valentiaian  (364-375).  Hia  heresy  obtained  little 
influence  in  the  East;  but  in  the  West,  especially 
on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Photiniana  continued  for 
a  longer  period.  They  were  known  at  Sirmium  in 
381,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a 
Photinian  Marcus,  driven  from  Home,  found  refuge 
in  the  diocese  of  Senla,  Dalmatia.    Augustine  refem 
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to  them  frequently  not  as  a  sect  but  as  persons  in 
general  who  think  after  the  Photinian  manner;  i.e., 
persons  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man. 

Photinus  was  a  dynamic  monarchian  (see  Mon- 
▲rchianism)  who,  without  denying  the  virgin 
birth,  regarded  the  person  of  Christ  as  essentially 
human;  and  denied  a  hypostatic  distinction  of  the 
Logos  from  the  Father  and  a  hypostasis  of  the  Spirit. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  Marcellian  doctrine  and 
aigumentation:  **  the  Son  is  known  simply  accord- 
ing to  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  "  and  Daniel  (vii. 
13)  speaks  "  prophetically,  not  as  of  the  Son  exist- 
ing." His  most  significant  writings,  according  to 
Jerome,  were  Contra  gerUes  and  Libri  ad  Valen- 
Hfdanum.  Socrates  knows  of  a  book  "  Against  All 
Heresies  "  and  Rufinus  of  a  tract  on  the  symbol 
(MPL,  xxi.  336).  (F.  Loops.) 

Bibuoosapht:  Tbe  principal  souroeB  are  Epiphanius,  Hcer., 
bod.;  Hilary,  Fracments  1-3,  and  De  TrinitaU,  vii.  3-7; 
Socimtee,  Hiti.  ecel.,  iL  30,  Eng.  tranal.,  NPNF,  2  ser..  ii. 
44^45.  50-^;  Visilius  of  Thapsus.  MPL,  bdi.  179  sqq., 
and  MPL,  xxxv.  2213-2214.  These  are  mostly  collected 
in  M.  de  Larroque,  DissertaHo  duplex,  Geneva,  1670.  Con- 
sult, besides  the  literature  under  Ariamsm  and  Monarchi- 
anism,  especially  that  under  Diodonis  and  Marcellus  of 
Aneyn;  DCB,  iv.  394-395;  C.  R.  W.  Klose.  Oeachichte  und 
Lekrt  dea  MarcMua  ynd  Photinua,  Hambuns.  1837;  C.  W. 
F.  Walch,  Huiorie  der  KeUereien.  m.  1-70.  Leipeic.  1706: 
Fabricius-Hariee,  Bibliotheca  Orcsea,  ix.  222-226,  Ham- 
burs,  1804;  Tillemont,  Mimoirea,  vol.  vi.;  Hefele.  ConcUir 
eng€9chiehU,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  188-189,  Fr.  transl., 
voL  i.,  passim;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols.  i.-v.  passim; 
Neander,  Chrittian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

PHOnUS,  fo'shi-us. 
I.  Life. 

Early  Life  ((  1). 
Fint  Patriarchate  ((  2). 
Decisive  Break  with  Rome  ((  3). 
Years  of  Retirement  ((4). 
Second  Patriarchate  (ft  6). 
II.  Writinei. 

Biblioiheca  (ft  1). 
Amphilochia  ((  2). 
Polemical  Works  (ft  3). 
Other  Writings  (S  4). 
Editions  (ft  6). 

Photius,  twice  patriarch  of  (Constantinople  in  the 
ninth  century,  enjoys  an  almost  imparalleled  pre- 
eminence in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  Church 
of  the  present  day.  Though  in  his  own  time  he  had 
enemies,  and  though  circimistances  clouded  his 
fame  at  Rome  and  at  the  Byzantine  court,  he  took 
deep  hold  among  his  people  from  the  first,  and  soon 
after  his  death  his  Church  put  his  name  in  her  calen- 
dar of  saints.  To  judge  his  character  is  not  ea^y. 
He  was  not  the  tyrant  that  his  opponents  repre- 
sented him  to  be,  though  he  could  be  hard  and 
domineering.  He  was  crafty,  double-tongued,  and 
▼ain,  but  to  be  so  lay  in  the  character  of  his  time 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Constantinople  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  sort  of  universal  genius 
— philologian,  philosopher,  theologian,  jurist,  mathe- 
matician, man  of  science,  orator,  and  poet;  no 
original  thinker  but  of  powerful  memory,  of  iron 
Industry,  of  good  esthetic  sense,  of  great  dialectic 
ddll,  far-seeing  and  clever  in  practical  matters,  of 
commanding  will-power,  a  profound  judge  of  men, 
and  true  in  friendship,  though  also  always  exacting 
the  return.  His  piety  in  its  way  was  real.  To  him 
the  Orthodox  Church  owes  her  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  her  distinction  from  the  Latin. 


Proud  already  of  her  inheritance,  Photius  intensified 
and  confirmed  her  self-consciousness,  and  gave  her 
the  pregnant  catchwords  which  have  never  been 
forgotten. 

L  Life:     Photius  was  bom  at  Constantinople, 

probably  between  815  and  820,  and  died  in  the 

Armenian  monastery  of  Bordi  Feb.  6,  897  or  898. 

He  was  of  a  family  of  quality,  rigidly 

1.  Early    orthodox,  and  friendly  to  images.    His 
Life.        parents  died  early,  ''  adorned  with  the 

martyr's  crown,'*  this  probably  mean- 
ing that,  as  friends  of  images,  they  were  despoiled  of 
their  property  and  honors.  It  is  knowTi  that  they, 
with  Photius,  were  excommunicated  by  an  icono- 
clastic synod,  but  Photius  himself  appears  never  to 
have  been  in  pecuniary  straits.  It  is  not  possible  to 
follow  the  course  of  his  life  closely  before  he  became 
patriarch.  When  hardly  more  than  a  boy  he  began 
to  give  public  lectures,  first  on  grammar,  then  on 
philosophy  and  theology — an  activity  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  embassy  '*  to  the  Assyrians,"  men- 
tioned without  further  explanation  in  the  preface 
to  the  Bibliotheca  (see  below,  II.,  §  1);  probably 
a  visit  to  the  coiut  of  the  calif  in  Bagdad  is  meant. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theophilus  in  842, 
the  Empress  Theodora  became  regent  for  her  young 
son,  Michael  III.,  called  the  Drunkard,  assisted  by 
her  brother,  Bardas,  who  from  his  sister's  counselor 
speedily  developed  into  her  rival.  Learning  was 
now  held  in  higher  esteem  than  it  had  been  by  the 
preceding  iconoclastic  emperors,  and  Photius'  rela- 
tions with  the  court  became  very  intimate.  He 
was  first  secretary  of  state  and  captain  of  the  body- 
guard, and  his  brother  Sergius  was  married  to  Irene, 
a  younger  sister  of  Theodora  and  Bardas.  Photius 
himself  was  never  married  nor  was  he  a  monk. 
Bardas  succeeded  in  entirely  supplanting  Theodora 
as  regent,  probably  in  857,  and,  to  nullify  her  influ- 
ence, which  was  feared  by  the  young  Michael  as 
well  as  by  his  uncle,  it  was  proposed  to  immure  her 
in  a  convent.  The  Patriarch  Ignatius,  however  (see 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople),  was  a  partizan  of 
Theodora  and  refused  to  lend  himself  to  this  plan, 
so  that,  on  Nov.  23,  858  (or,  according  to  othere, 
857),  Bardas  deposed  him  and  chose  Photius  for  his 
successor. 

Photius  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  powerful  party 

antagonistic  to  Ignatius,   which  included  Bardas 

and  was  led  by  a  certain  Gregorius  Asbesta.    He 

was  not  a  cleric,  but  the  elevation  of  a  layman  to 

the  patriarch's  chair  was  not  imprece- 

2.  First     dented.    On  five  successive  days  (Dec. 
Patriarch-  20-24,  858)  Gregorius  hurried  the  can- 
ate,        didate  through  the  five  grades  neces- 
sary for  the  assumption  of  the  patri- 
archate, and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was  enthroned. 
Ignatius,  however,  did  not  retire  quietly,  in  spite - 
of  the  efforts  of  Bardas  and  Photius  to  make  him 
yield,  and  he  had  a  large  following,  the  monks  be- 
ing especially  hostile  to  Photius.    The  ill-treatment 
of  Ignatius  and  his  friends  was  doubtless  exagger- 
ated, and,  so  far  as  it  really  occurred,  was  due  to 
Barclas  rather  than  to  Photius.     Photius  exerted 
himself  to  secure  episcopal  sees  for  his  friends  and 
accomplished   Ignatius'  deposition,  in  apparently 
canonical  form,  by  a  s3mod  in  859.    Ignatius  went 
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to  Rome  and  sought  aid  from  Pope  Nichdas  I. 
(q.v.)-  At  first  Photius  ignored  this  move,  but  ul- 
timately he  sent  a  particulariy  impressive  legation 
to  Nicholas  with  a  notification  of  his  enthronixa- 
tion  which  completely  concealed  the  real  situation. 
A  letter  from  the  emperor  went  with  it  asking  for 
recognition  of  Photius  and  requesting  that  legates 
be  sent  to  a  council  in  Constantinople  to  settle  the 
few  remaining  problems  connected  with  the  icono- 
clastic disorders.  At  the  same  time  Photius  wrote 
to  the  Eastern  patriarchs  concealing  the  facts  even 
more  than  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  and  evidently 
wishing  to  secure  recognition  from  them  before  the 
pope's  legates  should  arrive  in  Constantinople. 
The  council  (called  "  first-second  " — prima-^ecunda) 
met  in  May,  861,  and  from  the  very  first  the  papal 
legates,  Rodoald  of  Porto  and  Zacharias  of  Anagni, 
espoused  Photius'  side.  Ignatius  was  very  sununa- 
rily  treated  and  his  deposition  was  confirmed,  al- 
though he  received  more  support  from  the  assem- 
bled bishops  than  the  emperor  and  Photius  had 
expected. 

Nicholas  seems  to  have  hoped  that  Photius  would 
recognize  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  which  he  had 
assumed  from  the  first.  But  Photius  had  no  such 
intention,  however  much  he  may  have  been  will- 
ing to  flatter.  The  pope  proceeded  slowly,  but  on 
Mar.  18,  862,  he  issued  an  encyclical  to  the  Eastern 
bishops  in  which  he  disavowed  the  acts  of  his  legates 
at  the  council  and  declared:  "  We  do  not  consider 
Ignatius  deposed  nor  do  we  recognize  Photius  as  in 
episcopal  orders."  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  and 
to  Photius  to  the  same  effect,  and  a  year  later  (Apr., 
863),  when  it  had  become  evident  that  writing  ac- 
complished nothing,  he  had  his  judgment  confirmed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome  and  threatened  Photius  and 
his  adherents  with  excommunication.  Meanwhile 
Photius  found  unexpected  support  from  certain 
Western  bishops  who  had  fallen  out  with  Nicholas 
over  the  divorce  of  Lothair  II.  (see  Nicholas  I). 
He  drew  up  a  reply  from  the  emperor  to  the  pope 
in  which  he  adopted  a  very  lofty  tone,  even  ad- 
dressing Nicholas  as  the  emperor's  subject.  The 
document  is  lost,  though  its  tenor  is  evident  from 
certain  letters  of  Nicholas.  The  pope  answered 
with  spirit,  but  he  failed  to  measure  public  opinion 
in  Constantinople.  The  new  Rome  looked  down 
with  scorn  on  the  old  and  its  "  barbarians'  tongue," 
and  Photius  all  his  life  disdained  to  learn  Latin  (see 
below,  II.,  §  1).  Constantinople  regarded  the  con- 
nection of  the  papacy  with  the  Carolingian  empire 
as  a  manifestation  of  revolt.  There  was  a  firm  de- 
termination to  insist  that  the  pope  should  at  least 
respect  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  and  feeling  on  this 
point  was  excited  at  the  time  by  the  case  of  the  Bul- 
ji^arians,  who,  converted  by  eastern  missionaries  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecumenical  par 
triarch  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  were  showing 
some  disposition  to  go  over  to  Rome  (see  Bul- 
garians, Conversion  of  the).  Photius,  appar- 
ently in  865,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  newly 
«onvcrt<»d  Bulgiiriiin  Bogoris;  but  the  latter,  doubt- 
less for  political  reasons,  turned  to  the  pope,  who 
sent  two  legates  and  a  number  of  priests,  as  well  as 
a  voluminous  ptistoral  epistle  to  the  prince.  At  the 
same  time  Nicholas  sent  three  messengers  with  no 


leas  than  ei^t  letters  addroBBod  to  the  emperor, 
Bardas,  Photius,  and  all  concemed,  even  the  teub- 
tors  of  Constantinq[de,  requiring  the  executioQ  oC  1^ 
his  judgment.    The  en^)eror,  however,  turned  tbi  1^ 
pope's  envoys  back  at  the  border,  and  the  lettn 
were  not  delivered. 

Photius  now  executed  the  master  stroke  wbiA 
really  separated  E^ast  and  West.    As  the  pope  had 
attacked  the  validity  of  his  ordination  and  pootiaB, 
so  he  called  in  question  the  pope's  own  position,  de> 
claring  the  pontiff  to  be  a  patron  <A  heresy-   llv 
encyclical  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  East  in  wbidi 
Photius  made  the  charge  and  sought  to  prove  it  ii 
rightly  regarded  as  the  magnacharta  of 
3.  Dedsiye  the  Orient  in  all  its  subsequent  attitude 
Break  with  and    conduct   toward    tlie    Ooeidait 
Rome.      Leaving  personal  matters  quite  out  of 
accoimt,  and  not  hinting  at  the  rela- 
tions between  Nicholas  and  himself,  Photius  spoke 
only  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  Rome, 
nuking  the  sending  of  Roman  priests  to  the  Bul- 
garians his  starting-point  and  ending  with  an  attack 
on  the  FUioque  (see  Fiuoque  Controverst),  con- 
cerning which  he  wrote  a  minute  theological  cyseus- 
sion  with  fourteen  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
of  double  procession.    He  wished  to  hcdd  a  synod 
in  Constantinople  to  coimteract  the  work  of  the 
West,  and  it  actually  met  in  the  summer  of  867. 
The  acts  are  lost,  but  Photius  secured  the  decrees 
which  he  wished,  and  he  then  allowed  his  personal 
resentment  to  appear  when  he  retaliated  for  his  own 
excommunication    by    Nicholas  with  anathemati- 
zing the  pope.    He  seems  even  to  have  attempted 
to  exalt  the  new  Rome  over  the  cdd  and  to  have 
thought  of  claiming  the  primacy  for  Constantinople. 
Photius'  triumph  was  short-Uved.     Bardas  had 
been  murdered  in  866,  and  Basil  the  ICaoedonian 
had  succeeded  him  as  joint  ruler  with  Michael.    In 
Sept.,  867,  Basil  had  Michael  murdered 
4.  Yean    and  became  sole  ruler.    He  thou^t  it 
of  Retire-   would  strengthen  his  position  if  Ig- 
ment       natius   were    restored.      Accordingly, 
Photius  was  expelled  from  his  palace  a 
few  days  after  Basil's  accession,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  deposition,  Nov.  23,  867,  Ignatius  was 
reenthroned,  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Nichdas  I. 
Basil  deemed  a  break  with  the  West  inopportune, 
and,  after  negotiating  for  a  year  with  Rome,  he 
called  a  council  (the  Fourth  Constantinople,  Oct 
5,  869-Feb.  28,  870;   the  eighth  general  council  of 
the  West)  which  brought  about  the  full  restitution 
of  Ignatius,  at  the  same  time  officially  deposing  and 
condenming  Photius.     It  was  dominated  by  the 
Pope  Adrian  II.  (q.v.),  but  his  triumph  was  more 
apparent  than  real.    In  the  West  this  council  is  re- 
garded as  the  settlement  of  the  controvert  over 
images;   but  Photius  could  claim  with  reason  that 
he  had  finally  allayed  this  strife  by  the  councfl  of 
861 ;  and  when  the  papal  legates  at  the  council  de- 
manded recognition  of  the  claims  of  Rome  concern- 
ing the  Bulgajians,  the  Orientals  protested  in  words 
which  showed  how  the  alliance  of  the  pope  with  the 
West  rather  than  with  the  East  burned  in  all  Greek 
souls. 

Photius  lived  at  Stenos,  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  under  strict  surveillance  and  de- 
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prived  of  his  books.  Direct  association  with  hie 
fnexids  was  forbidden,  but  he  was  allowed  to  corre- 
spond wutb  them  freely.  His  following  among  the 
clergy  was  so  great  that  at  firat  scarcely  twenty 
bishope  appeared  at  the  council  which  condemned 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  his 
enemieSf  only  a  httle  over  100  were  present  at  the 
final  aessioii.  Harsh  measures  against  his  adherents 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  organize  a  sort  of  antihier- 
urchy,  and  he  well  knew  how  to  hold  his  party  to- 
getheT  and  to  animate  idl  i^ith  his  own  unyielding 
spirit,  which  steadily  refused  to  hear  of  compro- 
mise. Gr^orius  Asbesta  and  a  whole  company  of  in- 
fluential metropohtims  stood  by  him  fiiithfully.  At 
the  same  time  he  carefully  refrained  from  attacking 
the  emperor  in  all  that  he  wrote,  and  the  time  came 
when  he  could  move  more  freelj'.  His  requei^ts  for 
favor  to  his  friends  were  listened  to,  the  emperor 
even  consulted  him  on  theological  questions,  and 
finally  (probably  in  870)  he  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople ad  tutor  to  the  princes  royal.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  after  the  imminent  death  of  Ignatius^ 
Photius  would  again  ascend  his  throne. 

Ignatius  died  Oct.  23,  878  (according  to  others, 
877),  and  three  days  later  Photius  was  installed  in 
his  place.  The  relations  between  Photius  and  Basil 
were  thenceforth  of  the  best.  Basil  asked  Pope 
John  VII 1.  (q.v.)  to  recognize  the  re- 
S  Second  insiate<l  patriarch,  and  this  time  the 
pope,  needing  imperial  support  for  his 
schemes  in  Italy,  sliowed  a  disposition 
to  comply.  He  declared  Photius*  first 
elevation  illegal,  however,  criticized  the  second  be- 
cause  it  had  taken  place  without  his  knowledge, 
and  stipulated  that  Photius  should  ask  pardon  be- 
fore a  synod.  This  was  not  at  all  to  Photius'  mind, 
and  he  accordingly  contrived  that  a  council  should 
meet  in  Constantinople  (the  '*  SjTiod  of  St.  Sophia/^ 
Kov.,  87J*-Jan.  26,  880,  the  eighth  general  council 
of  the  East),  attended  by  three  times  as  many  bish- 
ops as  the  council  of  860.  From  this  he  obtained  all 
that  he  desired,  and  the  acts  read  as  though  the  papal 
le^ttes  did  not  fully  comprehend  whiii  they  were 
ildllg.  Photius  was  very  amiable  fuid  apparently 
submissive  to  *'  his  beloved  brother/*  Jolm,  but  he 
obscured  the  fuU  meaning  of  his  demands,  and^  re- 
maining in  the  background  himself,  spoke  in  the 
council  through  others.  The  emperor  kept  away 
from  the  council;  but  after  it  was  officially  closed^ 
he  presided,  at  the  instance  of  Photius,  over  two 
supplementary  assemblies,  at  the  first  of  which 
those  present,  including  the  papal  legates,  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  old  creed.  In  the  second 
Photius  had  one  of  the  bishops  deliver  an  address 
which  in  no  veiled  terms  put  him  above  the  pope. 
Later,  for  pohtical  reasons,  John  rather  outbid 
his  legates  tlmn  disavowed  them. 

Photius  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and 
glory^  but  relations  with  Rome  soon  became  strained 
«gaio-  III  882  John  VIII.  was  succeeded  by  Mari- 
Oiis  f .» the  first  pope  who  had  previously  been  bishop 
of  a  non-Homan  see  and  w^ho  had  not  been  chosen 
jtjiy  from  the  Roman  cierg>^  That  he  himself 
my  translations  did  not  deter  Photjtis 
this  technical  irregularity  against  his 
Romafi  rival.    Though  his  pontificate  was  too  brief 


for  any  real  results,  Marinus  renewed  the  ban  against 
Photius,  whereupon  the  latter  stirred  up  afresh  the 
strife  over  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  be- 
low, II.,  I  3).  On  Aug.  29,  886,  the  Emperor  Basil 
died  unexpectedly.  His  successor,  Leo  VL,  had 
been  Photius'  pupil  and  originally  was  devoted  to 
him,  though  for  unknown  reasons  he  had  been  the 
patriarch's  bitter  enemy  since  880.  Like  Basil  at 
his  acces«ion,  Leo  determined  to  be  rid  of  Photius. 
He  was  ruthlessly  deprived  of  his  office  and  was  ban- 
ished to  the  monastery  of  Bordi  in  Armenia,  where 
he  lived  probably  a  full  decade  or  more.  With 
his  second  downfall,  however,  Photius  disappears 
from  history. 

It  ^ould  be  noted  that  Photius'  contest  with  the 
popes  did  not  absorb  all  his  powers.  He  always 
found  time  for  learning  and  art.  He  promoted  mis- 
sions to  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians;  he  sought  re* 
lations  with  the  Saracen  princes,  primarily  for  the 
good  of  the  Christians  under  their  rule  and  because 
of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine;  and  he  watched  and 
endeavored  to  convert  the  Paulicians  and  other 
heretics  both  within  and  without  the  empire. 
Though  some  of  his  acts  may  be  criticized,  he  had 
a  lofty  concept  of  his  duty  both  bs  *'  watchman  " 
iigainst  the  West  and  as  supreme  shephertl  of  the 
East,  and  he  performed  it  with  zerd  and  energy. 
The  Greeks  are  right  when  they  reckon  him  among 
the  foremost  of  all  their  spiritual  leaders. 

n.  Writings:  Measured  by  the  standard  of  Ms 
time.  Photius  ranks  very  high  as  scholar;  in  the 
ninth  centurj'  he  is  a  phenomenon  of  leaniing  and 
good  judgment.  Even  when  measured  by  a  more 
exacting  standard,  he  is  still  far  from  contemptible; 
his  books  were  literary  treasure-houses 

I.  Biblio-  for  the  later  dark  ages  of  his  people  and 
theca.  have  their  value  even  now.  The  best- 
known  and  most  important  for  the 
present  time  is  that  commonly  called  the  BiUio- 
theca  or  Afyrhbibltm,  which  presents  summary  ac- 
counts (cited  as  "  codices  ")  of  2S0  books  read  and 
studied  by  Photius,  put  together  without  apparent 
plan  of  arrangement  and  varying  much  in  length 
and  methofi  of  trea>lment.  Some  codices  are  mere 
brief  synopses  of  contents;  others  contain  excerpts, 
which  steadily  grow^  longer  as  the  work  proceeds; 
and  some  include  critical  remarks^  which  also  vary 
from  superficial  opinions  to  carefully  weighed  and 
exact  judgments.  Possibly  the  book  epitomizes 
Photius'  ticademic  lectures  or  gives  specimens  from 
them.  It  purports  to  have  been  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  "  our  dear  brother,  Taraaius,"  who  asked 
Photius^  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  journey 
*'  to  the  Assj-rians  "  (see  above,  L,  $  1),  t^j  leave 
behind  on  his  departure  a  description  of  books  which 
he  had  read  with  his  scholars  at  times  when  Tara- 
siui^  could  not  be  present.  In  its  present  form  the 
work  can  hardiy  have  been  composed  under  such 
conditions;  perhaps  it  originated  as  indicated  at 
Taraaiit"?'  request  and  was  elaborated  later.  It 
takes  account  of  both  heathen  and  Christian  wri- 
ters, and  includes  not  a  few  works  which  are  now 
lost.  Historians,  theologians,  philosophers,  gram- 
marians, physicistfl,  as  well  as  acts  of  councils,  mar- 
tyrs, and  saints,  are  reviewed.  The  rhetoricians 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  interesting  to  Pho> 
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tins.  Of  theologians  the  dogmaticians  proper  are 
preferred.  The  poets  hardly  appear,  and  the  great 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned, perhaps  from  an  evident  intention  to  treat 
only  less-known  works.  Thucydides,  Polybius,  Plu- 
tarch, and  writers  like  Hippocrates  and  Pausanias 
are  also  left  out  of  accoimt,  and  the  more  famous 
theologians  are  treated  briefly.  Athanasius,  Chiys- 
ostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Basil  are  often 
mentioned,  but  only  their  rarer  worics  receive  ex- 
tended notice.  The  sunmiaries  are  often  excellent, 
and  Photius'  remarks  on  the  style  of  his  authors 
show  good  and  cultivated  taste.  For  his  biograph- 
ical notices  he  used  an  abridgment  of  a  work  of 
Hesychius  of  Miletus.  Latin  writers  he  knew  only 
in  translation. 

The  Amphilochia  is  so  called  because  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Amphilochius  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  truest 
friends  and  oldest  disciples  of  Phbtius,  who  had 
propounded  certain  questions  to  his  teacher  and 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  work.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  (300 

2.  Amphi-  in  number  according  to  the  prologue; 
lochia,      in  existing  manuscripts  and  editions 

the  number  is  greater  and  variable, 
and  the  order  is  not  the  same),  chiefly  relating  to 
Biblical  topics,  but  including  some  which  belong  to 
dogmatics  and  philosophy  and  some  which  hardly 
appertain  to  theology  at  all.  The  Bible  questions 
generally  relate  to  passages  w^hich  appear  to  be  con- 
tradictory, the  so-called  enantiophanies  of  Scripture, 
and  some  of  the  answers  are  merely  exegetical  ex- 
positions. Many  passages  are  treated  more  than 
once.  As  in  the  Bibliothecaf  the  answers  vaiy 
greatly  in  length,  some  being  mere  notes,  others  al- 
most treatises,  and  there  is  no  apparent  plan.  Most 
of  the  answers  evidently  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
first  exile  of  Photius,  and  may  have  been  conmiu- 
nicated  by  letter.  It  is  possible  that  Photius  col- 
lected them  later,  and  probably  the  work  was 
expanded  with  time.  The  author  shows  little  orig- 
inality, excerpting  whole  sections  from  Chiysos- 
tom,  Polychronius,  Germanus  of  Constantinople, 
John  of  Damascus,  and  others,  and  elsewhere  being 
dependent  on  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Maximus  Confessor, 
and  others  without  directly  copying  them.  In  no 
less  than  thirty-two  passages  he  repeats  Theodoret 
almost  verbally.  The  long,  minute,  and  keen  first 
answer  addressed  to  Amphilochius  may,  however, 
be  original. 

The  best-known  of  Photius'  polemical  woiks  is  the 
"  Treatise  on  the  Mystagogy  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
written  against  the  Filioque.  It  was  an  incident  of 
the  renewed  strife  with  Rome  begun  by  Marinus  (see 
above,  I.,  §  5)  and  belongs  to  the  years  885  or  886. 

It  is  throughout  an  independent  prod- 

3.  Polem-  uct  of  Photius.    It  was  he  who  gave 
ical  Works,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  the  sharp  and  precise  defi- 
nition which  it  ever  afterward  had  in  dogmatics. 
It  is  significant  that  the  doctrine  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Amphilochia;  it  had  no  immediate  interest 
for  Photius,  and  only  the  need  of  points  of  attack 
upon  the  West  led  him  to  elaborate  it.  After  a  brief 
introduction  he  fixes  on  John  xv.  26,  as  the  locus 


dUuncM  of  the  doctrine,  where  Christ  8a3r8  that 
the  Spirit  proceeds  "  from  the  Father."  To  add 
that  he  proceeds  also  from  the  Son  is  held  to  lead 
to  absurdities;  it  makes  the  Spirit  a  ''  product  of 
the  Son,"  and  it  destro3r8  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  (iii.,  iv.).  The  latter  argu- 
ment remained  the  leading  one  of  all  Eastern  po- 
lemics against  the  West  in  the  Filioque  controven^. 
The  consequences  of  the  addition  are  further  con- 
sidered in  chaps,  vi.-xix.,  xxxi.-xlvii.,  and  bd.-bdv. 
Such  passages  as  John  xvi.  14  and  Gal.  iv.  6  are 
declared  to  be  invalid  arguments  against  the  posi- 
tion of  Photius  (xx.-xxx.,  xlviii.-lx.,  xc.-xciv.). 
In  chap.  V.  he  asserts  that  the  Fathers  and  councils 
are  imanimous  against  the  addition;  and  in  chaps. 
Ixv.-lxxxix.  he  examines  the  utterances  of  such 
western  authorities  as  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome,  and  the  popes  from  Damasus  to  Adrian 
III.,  and  maintains  that  they  support  the  conten- 
tion of  the  East.  The  "  Dissertation  on  the  (New) 
Sprouting  of  the  Manicheans"  is  a  work  against 
the  Paulicians  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  four  books,  of 
which  the  first  gives  a  historical  account  of  the 
Paulicians  as  New  Manicheans,  and  the  remainder 
a  dogmatic  and  Biblical  refutation  of  their  doc- 
trines. Books  ii.-iv.  do  not  fully  accord  with  the 
plan  as  laid  down  in  book  i.,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  are  a  woridng-over  of  twelve  lec- 
tures against  the  Manicheans.  The  fourth  book  ap^ 
pears  to  be  an  independent  work  and  later  than  ii. 
and  iii.  If  genuine,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  first  exile,  since  in  it  the  author  complains  of 
being  deprived  of  his  books.  The  first  book  is 
closely  related  to  the  HisUrria  ManichcBorum  as- 
cribed to  Petrus  Siculus  {MPO,  civ.  1240  sqq.). 
The  **  Precise  Conclusions  and  Proofs,"  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers,  furnishes  a  compendium 
of  historical  documents  (acts  of  synods,  etc.)  re- 
lating to  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  the  like;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  Photius  wrote  it  as  an  indirect 
defense  of  his  elevation  and  bis  opposition  to  Rome, 
as  well  as  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  his  opponents  against  his  legitimacy. 

Hergenrdther  knew  of  twenty-two  addresses  by 
Photius,  of  which  only  two  were  printed  (MPG, 
cii.  548  sqq.).  Eighty-three  "  addresses  and  homi- 
lies "  are  now  offered  by  Aristarehes  (see  below, 
S  5),  but  the  greater  number  of  these  are  composi- 
tions of  the  editor  rather  than  of  Photius.  No 
doubt  Photius'  works  contain  passages 
4.  Other  which  were  originally  parts  of  spoken 
WritingB.  discourses;  but  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  possible  to  select 
these  fragments  and  put  them  together  so  as  prop- 
erly to  reproduce  the  original  addresses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  collection  offers  some  important 
inedila  which  are  attested  by  manuscript  evidence 
as  real  specimens  of  Photius'  homiletic  manner  and 
skill.  In  general  his  thought  follows  the  old  and 
familiar  channels  of  his  Chureh.  He  is  fluent  and 
figurative,  soars  not  seldom  in  a  real  flight,  but  more 
often  shows  mere  floridity  and  phrasing.  Photius' 
letters  are  the  most  important  source  for  his  char- 
acter and  type  of  thought.  Migne  arranges  them  in 
three  books:  political  letters  to  popes,  patriarchs, 
bishops,  emperors,  and  other  princes  (24  numbers); 
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private  letters  to  bii^hopa,  clerics,  monkSt  etc,, 
mostly  letters  of  encouragemeijt,  recommendtition, 
admOQition^  and  the  like  (102  niimbera^  many  of 
them  very  short) ;  and  letters  to  laymen,  especiaUy 
high  officials  (67  nunxbers).  Valettaa  (see  below, 
i  5)  gives  a  larger  number  disposed  in  five  books: 
**  dogimitic  and  herraeneutic  letters  '*  (84  numbers)  j 
"  parenetic  letters**  (57  numbers);  **  consolatory 
letters"  (15  numliers);  **  letters  of  censure''  (64 
numbers);  and  "  miscellaneous  letters  "  (40  num- 
t>er3»  mostly  brief  friendly  notes), 

Photiutj'  other  writings  include:  Bible  commen- 
furies,  of  whicb  only  fragments  are  preser\^ed  (cf, 
A/PO,  ci.  1189-1253).  A  lexicon  intended  as  a  help 
to  the  understanding  of  authors  whose  diction  was 
no  longer  current  to  the  ninth  century;  it  shows 
little  originahty  and  perhaps  belongs  to  Photiuu* 
youth;  probably  he  had  help  in  composing  it. 
Poems*  of  which  three  odes  on  Basil  and  a  hymn  of 
nine  odes  on  Christ  are  known  (the  former  in  MPG^ 
cii.  577  sqq.,  the  latter  in  the  Ekkkinastike  Akt^ieiaf 
Constantinople,  1895).  An  **  Exhortation  by  Means 
pf  ProveH^s  "  is  published  by  J.  Hergenr5ther  in  hia 

ior^umenia  Gnrca   wi  PftoUitm  eju^ue   histonam 

Ttinenlia  (Re^nsburg,  1869,  pp,  20-52),  as  well 

I  some  fragments  of  philosopliical  writingis  (pp.  12 
qq.)  Aod  a  not  uninteresting  extract  from  a  work 

On  the  Holy  Liturgy"  (pp.  11-12).  For  lost 
works    of  Photius  (against    the  Emperor    Julian, 

iinst  Leofitius  of  Antioch,  and  probably  also  a 
'study  on  contradictions  in  the  Koman  codes)  cf. 
Krumbacher,  Geachichte,  p.  522. 

Photius  w^as  not  the  author  of  the  Nom4}canon, 
the  stJindard  law-book  of  the  Eastern  Church  (see 
XosiocANONs).  It  is  older  than  his  time,  though 
it  was  supplemented  during  hia  patriarchate  (in  883, 
aerocdlcg  to  the  preface),  and  his  councils  of  861 
and  879  had  a  part  in  this  work.  Whether  Photius 
himself  prepared  the  new  etiition  is  uncertain;  but 
it  k  at  leaat  e\ddent  that  he  had  a  good  knowle^Jge 
of  canon  law,  for  some  of  his  letters  exiKiund  legal 
point.**  in  an  illuminating  manner.  The  canons  of 
his  councils  were  certainly  Photius'  work,  and  the 
Bibiwthtca  proves  hia  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
literature. 

Pbotjus'   wiitiiig*  are  eolleet«d   in   MPO,  ci.-civ.     The 
'.  two  voloiii«B  tontiun  the  BQtHotJteca,  the  text  boiiig  tb&t 
'  tnunaaud  Bekker  (2  voJs.*  Berlm,  1824).     Migne't  t«xt 
of  the  Amphiioehui  (vol.  ci.)   waa  fumiBbed 
fl,  Bdltlona.  by   Bishop  Jean   Baptists   Molou,   with   the 
h^lp  of  HcrgenrAther,  from  a  Vntican  manu- 
fr---'    -- ^    nritbout  kiiowlodg«  of  the   maauaiTipt  of  Mt. 
S  ■}  im  the  b«aifl  of  the  more  rnJuabte  editSoa  pub- 

Ij,  ututaotinufl    CEcsonomua    (Athena,    1858).     The 

'"M^aUup-jgy  of  the  Holy  8pint "  wba  Erst  edited  by 
HieqpDfftllier  (neseiubuTiK,  1857);  hia  text  is  reprinted 
^iHtK  eopkMW  noUn  m  Mijpie  (cii.).  The  **  DisDcrtation 
the  MBJUcbeaTO  **  waa  fircit  published  m  complete 
ffotir  books)  by  lohann  Chmtoph  Wolff  in  hia 
Grmea^  i,-u  (H&mbui^,  1722).  whence  it  was 
ntmd  f>y  Micne  (di.  pp.  15  hqq.).  The  work  refeireiJ 
►  "  Preeiw  Ooocliuiona  und  Proofs  "  ia  siveu  by 
ii«  (ciir.  1311^  8<IQ.)  und^r  the  title  "  Ten  Questions  mid 
Axwwen.*'  The  most  complete  collection  of  Phtatiij*'  nd- 
^kraast*  Mid  semon*  (or  of  what  purport  to  be  auch;  aee 
abo9«.  n.,  f  4>  ta  d.  ArifftArches'  *'  Eirchty-throe  Addrewes 
wad  8^11)11"'^  r>f  Photitia  *'  (2  vols..  ConataQtinopIe,  ISOO). 
Thr  k"  ited  from  older  workfl)  are  in  MPL.  cii., 

■a  wmil  ><)irh  hrtler  and  more  eomplete  edition  by 

JoJuoiiu*^    .,..,,.v^,  "  Lctteni  of  Pbotiua  *'  (London,  18<(4>, 
m  i(uppl««iMf}t»,  Valet taa  prints  the  "  Ten  Queiiioiu  and 


Anawem  '*  mentioQed  above  and  a  aimilnr  **  Five  QutHtiona 
and  Answers/'  A.  Pahpadopoulos-Kerameus  haa  attempt^^d 
to  supplement  Valfittaa  in  his  Sancti  Pafriarchof  Fhatii  epw- 
toim  xtv.  (St.  Petersburg,  18&6),  though  in  his  Photiaka 
(1897)  he  attites  that  only  the  first  twenty -one  letters  really 
belong  to  Pbotiua,  the  oLheni  being  pmperly  ascribed  to 
Isidore  of  Pelusium.  The  best  edition  of  the  lexicon  ia  by 
8.  A.  Naber  (2  vols,  Leydcn.  18ft4-65>.  Certain  fragments 
and  treatises  of  leaser  moment  are  publiahrd  in  J.  Her^en- 
rdther,  Monumtnla  ffraea  ad  Phatium  ^ujh}*  fn^oriam  ptr- 
Hnrntia  (Reseoabuiif,  1869).  and  in  A.  PapadopouloH-Kera- 
meua,  Monummta  ormca  H  latina  ad  hi^^oruym  Phoiii  patri- 
archtM  pfrtintntia  (2  parts,  St,  Petersburg,  1890-1901), 
The  writing  "  On  the  Franks  and  the  Other  Latins,"  printod 
by  Hergoun&ther  in  the  iret  of  ^ese  collections  (pp.  62 
a<m.),  IS  shawQ  in  his  Photiuj  (iii.  172  sqq.)  to  be  apunous; 
it  is  probably  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Michael  Csrulaiitu. 
For  the  ScHpta  canonica  (including  the  Nomoeon&n),  oL 
^^^'  '^^^  (F.  Kattenbubch.) 

BtBUOoEAPaY-  The  moat  acreasible  eompend  of  eptiiolary 
and  conciUar  aources  is  Mansi,  Concilia*  icv.  159  sqq;.,  xvi. 
1  aqq.,  200  aqq.,  295  sqq.,  413  aqq.,  425  aqq..  xvii.  365 
aqq,;  to  this  may  be  added  the  material  in  MPG,  cv. 
609  aqq.,  cviii.  1037  sqq..  cix.  155  sciq.,  063  aqq.*  985  sqq. 
The  work  of  first  rank  is  J.  Hcrgenrflthcr^  PhotiuM*  aein 
Ldtcn^  »nn«  Schri/im,  urut  das  ffrifcAische  Schiwma,  3  vola., 
Regensbung,  1867-69.  Exceedingly  useful  is  Krum- 
bacher, Ge*chicfUf,  73  aqq..  515  sqq,,  971  aqq„  where  an 
excellent  li^t  of  litemturc  is  found,  including  a  very  full 
statemi^nt  of  editiona  of  the  works.  Conault  further: 
Fabricius-Haritw,  Bihliotheca  Gnrtn,  x.  670  aqq,,  xi.  1 
sqcj,,  HambufK.  1807-08;  J,  N.  Joger.  UiOoire  d«  Pho- 
It  UN,  Pans,  1854;  L.  Toati*  Storia  dtSV  origint  ddlo  acitma 
ffr*^o.  2  voU.,  Florence,  1856;  H.  Li&miner.  Papst  Nikolaw 
und  die  btftantiniM'Jie  Staatakirche  seiner  Zeii,  Berlin,  1857; 
A.  Pichler,  OeschichU  der  kwMichc  Trfnnunc  MwtKhen 
dem  Orient  urui  Occident,  i.  180  sqq.,  Munich,  1864;  R. 
Baxmaun.  Bit  PoHtik  der  Popate  von  Gregor  L  bis  auf 
Greoor  VH,,  ii.  1  aqq.,  Elberfeld,  1869;  A.  F.  Gfrfirer, 
Bytantinische  GeichicM^n,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Gras.  1873;  B. 
Jungmann,  Duatrtaiioneti  teltctm,  iii.  319-442,  HesensbuTE, 
1882;  A.  Gaaquet,  L'Empire  hymntin  et  la  motmrchia 
franque,  pp.  34a-372«  Paris,  1888;  G.  Bomhardy.  Grund- 
riM  der  ori^itchm  LiUvratur,  vol.  i„  Halle*  1892;  F.  W. 
F.  Katlenbuseb,  Veroteichrnde  KonfetMonnkunde^  L  118 
aqq.,  FrDiburg,  1892;  A.  H.  Ho  re.  Eighlttn  CtTiiurit^  of 
the OHhodox Greek  Churc}i/AG5-^^,'A7^-^fi:i.  London,  1899; 
idem.  Studmln  HiM,  of  the  Greek  Chureh,  ib.  1902;  W.  F, 
Adency,  The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churrhc^,  pp.  209,  '235 
aqq.,  279-280,  New  York.  1908;  Ceillier,  .4tii«*ra  nacrit, 
xii.  719-734;  Schaff*  ChriMitin  Church,  iv.  636-642; 
Neander.  Chrijttian  ChurcA,  iii,  561-578  el  passim;  Har- 
niu^k,  Doofm^^  vola.  ii.-v.;  the  literature  under  the  arti- 
cles on  Popes  John  VIII.,  Martin  II.,  Adrian  IIL,  Stephen 
V.  and  VI..  und  Formoaus  II.,  alio  contain  matter  that  is 
pertinent;  Hefele,  ConcHienge^chicJtte,  vol.  iv.;  KL,  ix* 
2082  sqq. 

PHRYGIA,  frij'i-o:  A  region  of  fluctuating 
boundaries  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
name  had  merely  an  ethnological  and  no  geograph- 
ical significance.  There  was  no  Roman  province  of 
the  name  Phrygia  until  the  fourth  eenturj'.  In  the 
northern  part  were  the  cities  of  Anc^Ta,  Gordician, 
Dorjieum;  in  the  southern,  Colos8£e,  Hierapolia, 
Laodicea.  The  region  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  hLst'Ory  of  religion  after  about  200  B.C.,  the 
cultfi  of  the  West  imported  from  the  East  receiving 
a  profound  impress  from  the  |irimitive  usages  still 
current  in  Phrygia*  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  inyh4terie8  so  strongly  renascent  in  th« 
century  before  the  Christian  era.     See  Asia  Minor* 

PHITT.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  §  6- 

PHYLACTERY.     See  Tepilun. 

PIACENZA.  SYI^OD  OF,    See  Urban  IL 
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PIARISTS,  pai'a-rista;  A  Roman  Catholic  order 
of  men  having  as  iia  aim  the  giving  of  free  juvenile 
instruction  specially  to  poor  boys*  The  members 
are  varioualy  known  by  other  nataee^  such  as  Piar- 
iaojs,  Scoiopians,  and  PauUniste.  Their  beginning 
was  an  independent  brotherhood  founded  at  Rome 
in  1597  by  the  Bpaniah  nobleman  Jos^  Catasanze; 
they  received  their  constitution  as  a  congregation 
for  their  pre«ent  fimetion  m  1617,  and  were  pro- 
moted to  an  order  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1621,  with 
the  title,  Congre^gatio  Paulina  clericonim  re^arium 
pauperum  matrix  Dei  scholarum  piarum.  The  order 
ranks  second  in  importance  as  a  neligiotis  brother- 
hood for  the  instruction  of  boya. 

Jos^  Calasanae  (Josephus  a  Matre  Dei)  was  bora  in 
the  CasUe  Caiasnnze  near  Petralta  de  la  Sal  in  Ara^ 
goD  Sept.  1 1,  1556;  and  died  at  Rome  Aug.  25,  1648. 
He  studied  law  at  Lend  a  and  theoJogy  at  Alcala 
and  became  a  priest  in  15S3.  Itt  1592  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  a»  a  strict  ascetic  and  a  member  of 
four  religious  brotherhoods  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  ajid  the  instruction  of  youth. 
In  1612,  the  number  of  scholars  was  1,200.  Soon 
a  division  into  popular  and  higher  schools  was  re- 
quired; in  1630  Calusanie  established  the  Naxarene 
College  at  Rome  for  noble  youths;  and  in  1632 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  made  him  general  for  life.  The 
order  extended  its  w^ork  from  Italy,  so  that  after 
1631  it  had  spread  over  Germany,  Poland,  Himgary, 
and  other  lands;  but  on  account  of  its  pedagogical 
results  Jt  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
led  to  Calasanze*a  dow^nfall.  In  1646  the  order  was 
reduced  to  a  secular  brotherhood  i^ithout  vows, 
Alexander  VII.  restored  it  in  1660  to  a  congrega^ 
tion^  yet  without  its  fourth  vow;  Clement  IX* 
granted  this  in  166^,  and  raised  it  to  a  formal  order; 
and  Innocent  XII.  in  1608  restored  its  mendicant 
privileges.  Calasanae  was  canonized  by  Clement 
XIII.  in  1767.  The  order,  distributed  in  nine  prov- 
inceSj  consists  of  121  houses  and  2,100  members  and 
is  strongest  in  Spain.  (O.  ZcJcKLERf-) 

Bibuoorapht:  Amoog  tha  ttketchea  of  the  life  of  the 
founder  m&y  b«  aftmed  thcne  by  J,  TLmon- David,  2  voln,, 
MawdUoi,  1884  (bf>st>;  A.  della  ClQncpttiQDe.  Rome.  1693; 
F.  J.  Lipowsky,  Maciioh.  1720;  W.  E,  Hubert.  Maina. 
ISSflj  N*  Toromaaco,  Rqibc^  IS98;  D.  M,  CnaasDovaa  y 
Sbujc,  SAni^(»a4,  1904;  aad  J^  C.  He[denreitrh,  Vicuna, 
1907.  For  the  CoDslitutiQiu  wjn^ult  L>  Hobtcn,  Codex 
Tiigutarum  mvnaaticarum  ri  canafticuTUTrt^  ed,  M^  Bnocltie, 
Au^burg^  1750,  Consul  I-  Hetrobuch^r,  Orden  und  K<jn- 
ffrtgationen^  iU,  287-2t>6:  L,  Keliuor,  ErrieAun^isfffArJiichtf 
in  SkiMMtn  und  Bildrm,  L  327  aqq.,  Easea.  1880:  H. 
Zocbokke,  Die  ifieoi^iovfchf  ttudien  der  kutholiKAen  Kirche 
in  Oe^rrteich.  Vienna.  IBM;  A.  Brendlen  Da^  Wirktn 
der  .  .  .  Fvirwten.  Vienna,  1896;  F,  Endl,  in  MUthrii- 
vn^fA  dtT  fieachichte  ftir  dtuLsiche  Ertiehutio*-  utui  Schi^- 
ffexMiehtft  VIII,,  147  sn^rt  HcLyot»  Ordnit  msmuttquttt,  Iv. 
381-282;  KL,  \x.  25-^96  «qq. 

PI-BESETH,  pi-bfi'eetb:  An  Egyptian  city  men- 
tioned in  E^ek.  xxx*  17j  together  with  Aven  (On); 
called  by  the  Greeks  (and  the  Septuagixit)  Bouba&- 
tOB,  or,  more  nirely,  Bonbastia.  It  was  situated  in 
the  Delta  on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Nile,  The  Hebrew  name  represents  the  Egyp- 
tian Per-Baste{t),  "  House  of  Bast,"  the  local  god- 
desa  who  was  represented  zib  a  cat  or  as  a  woman 
with  a  feline  head.  The  real  name  of  the  city  was 
Bast,  from  which  the  name  of  the  goddeaa  was  de* 
rived,    Pi-beseth  was  the  reaklence  of  the  Lybian 


kings  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  including 
8hishak;  and  in  Christian  times  was  an  episcopal 
see-city »  The  extensive  ruins  of  its  temples  are  at 
Tell  Basts,  near  the  modem  Zakamt^. 

BieuooajLPHT;  The  Eighth  Memoir  (for  1889-60)  of  thi 
BoTFT  fixFLooATiOM  FvHti  (q.vJ;  the  Utemtura  wadm 
LttoHttiPOLiA.  and  part  of  ih&t  (on  exploration  and  dir^ 
oovery)  under  Eqtpt, 

PICARDS  (PICKARDS):    A  corruption  of  ''  B«^ 

hards  "  (see  BEGHA^ns,  BEcmNEs),  applied  as  a 
term  of  reproach  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q»^-p 

PICK»  BERHARD:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Ketnpea 
(27  m.  s.s,w.  of  Essen),  Prussia,  Dec.  19,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Ber- 
lin, and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  waa  graduated  in  1S68.  He  was  then  pastor  at 
New  York  City  (1868-69),  North  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 
(1869-70),  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (1870-74),  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  (1874^1),  Allegehany,  Pa.  (1881^5),  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (lSfi5-1901).  Since  1905  be  has  occupied  a 
pastorate  in  Newark,  N.  J,  He  has  translated  F. 
DehtzBch^s  Jewish  Artisan  Lift  in  the  Time  o/Chnd 
(New  York,  1883)  and  H.  Cnemer's  EsueTice  of  ChrU^ 
tianity  (1903);  has  edited  Luther's  "  Eim  Fette 
Burg''  in  Nineteen  Langttages  (New  York,  1883); 
and  has  written  Lulher  as  a  HyTrmiat  (Philadelphia, 
1875);  JiJdimhes  Valkaleben  sut  Zeil  Jesijt  (Roches- 
ter, N.  Y,,  1880);  Hi^ioHcal  Sketch  of  the  Jettt 
since  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  (New  York,  1887); 
The  Life  of  Jesus  according  to  ejiru-cunonical  SourcsM 
(1887);  The  Talmud^  whal  it  w,  and  what  it  Jtiwc* 
about  Jesus  and  his  Followers  (1SS8);  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Jews  since  their  Return  from  Bai^lon 
(Chicago,  1802);  Vade  Mecum  Homileticum,  i 
(Cleona,  Pa,,  1899);  The  Ejdra^^nonical  Life  of 
Christ  (New  York,  1903);  Extra-amomcal  Neto 
Testament  Writings  of  the  First  Two  Centuries  (1905); 
Lyra  GerhardH:  A  Selection  of  Paul  Oerhardl*9 
Spiritual  Songs  (Burlington,  la,,  1906);  Hifmns 
and  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1908);  Para- 
lipom£;na:  Remains  of  Gospels  and  Sayings  of  Christ 
(1908);  and  The  Apocryphal  Acts  (Chicago,  1909), 

PICK,  ISRAEL:  Founder  of  the  Araeniaa  Oin- 
gregation;  b.  about  1830,  Baptized  as  a  Christian 
at  Brealau  in  1854,  he  professed  that  by  bo  doing 
he  did  not  renounce  bis  Judaism,  but  bera.me  a  Jew 
in  the  truest  sense.  All  the  law  and  ordinances  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  included  with  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments  as  the  ordinances  of  the  new  oon- 
gregation  founded  by  bim,  which  he  styled  Amenian 
because  in  Chri&t  (Elohim^men;  laa.  l:ev.  16)  all 
the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen  (11  Cor,  i, 
20).  He  gathered  about  800  adherents,  mainly  at 
MQnchen-Gladbach.  In  1859  he  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  search  of  a  place  of  settlement  for  hia  fol- 
lowers  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  His  principal 
literaiy  work  was  Der  GoU  der  Synagoge  und  der 
Gott  der  Judenchristen  {Breslau,  1854). 

(O,  XOCKLEBt.) 

BiBUooitU'BTt  Dmstill  Pidt's  Britfe  an  meine  SiammM- 
genoMrn,  Hambuirs,  IBM;  HoLleubfirE;,  in  D^utst^  Zeit- 
tehrift  flir  chrisUiche  Wis8m9cMaft  und  cArUtHcAa  Ld^tn. 
1&57,  QOfl,  a^;  J.  E.  JaiiE,  GMchieJUt  de*  PrtdeMtanHtrnm 
m  ««in«r  neuetten  Entaiwkelung,  u.  294^00,  Fimbufi*  1S57* 
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PICKETT,  JAMES;  Primitive  Metbodist;  b. 
at  Berwick  Basset  t  (27  m.  n.  of  Salijsbiiry), 
England^  Dec.  19,  1853.  Ue  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Wootton  Bassett,  Wiltshire;  waa  in  busi- 
ness in  London,  1870-76;  entered  tlie  Primitive 
>  Methodist  ministry,  and  served  at  Bognor,  1876- 
78;  Southwark,  1878-81;  Forest  HDI,  1881-85; 
Leicester.  1885-1)7;  and  at  Hull,  1891-1903;  be- 
came general  missionary  secretary  in  194)3;  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  conference  of  his  denomi- 
Diition,  1908. 

PICO  DELLA  MIRAIfDOLA,  pi'co  del'k  mi"ran- 
d^la,  GIOVAITWI:  ItaUan  pMoeopher;  b.  at 
Mirandola  Feb.  24,  1463;  d.  at  Florence  Nov.  17, 
1494,  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
(1477-79),  and  then  visited  the  priiicijm)  univer- 
sities of  Europe,  pursuing  the  studies  of  philawphy 
and  theologj-,  learning  as  a  means  to  this  end  He- 
brew^ Aramaic,  and  Arabic,  In  thia  arduous  course 
of  discipline  he  became  a  follower  of  Marsilio  l^cino, 
and  their  common  aim  was  to  demonstrate  the  fun- 
damental agreement  of  heathen  philosophers  with 

'  each  other  and  mth  Christian  scholasticism  and 
mysti<!ism.  The  root,  idea  of  tliis  propaganda  was 
that  all  truth  is  one  and  all  science  is  one.    Yet  the 

f  fiubstructure  of  Picons  system  was  derived  from  the 
Cabala.  In  1487  he  went  to  Rome  where  he  pro- 
poned to  hold  a  disputation  covering  the  domain 

'  of  knowledge,  to  wliich  he  incited  the  IcJiding 
scholars  as  participants.  As  the  themes  of  the  dis- 
ctJ^on  he  issued  900  theses  '*  in  dialectics,  morula, 
pliysics,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  theology,  magicr 

raod  cabaliam."  In  publishing  these  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  defend  aliy thing  regarded 
by  the  Church  or  its  head  as  untrue  or  improbable. 
But  the  theologians  declared  some  of  the  theses 
beretical  at  least  in  tendency,  and  the  pope  (Inno- 
cent VIII.)  prohibited  the  disputnlion,  Pico  com- 
posed an  apology,  and  went  to  France.  He  was 
later,  tlirough  the  ii^tervention  of  Lorenzo  de^ 
Medici,  permitted  to  return  to  Italy,  and  took  up 
his  residence  near  Florence,  a  member  of  the  brilliant 
circle  which  gathered  about  Lorenzo.  In  1493  a 
brief  of  the  new  popie,  Alexander  VI,,  relieved  him 
of  the  taint  of  heresy.  The  humiliation  suffered 
through  the  interdiction  of  the  dbputation  led  his 
thoughts  toward  celibacy,  and  when  he  died  he  had 
heen  contemplating  retirement  to  a  monast-ery,  and 
for  this  he  prepared  by  aacetic  pmctises.  He  trans- 
ferred his  estates  to  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Fran- 
oesoOy  and  bestowed  his  persona]  property  on  the 
poor. 

Bi»uciOKApffT:  Pioo'a  Oprra  were  published,  2  parta,  Venice, 
l4fM!i;  Asain,  od.  hia  nephew,  with  a  life,  ib.  1557;  a^ain. 
Ii»ehidliic  th«  woHra  of  bis  neph«w«  2  vols..  Eaaei,  1572- 
13731*  and  (best)  1601.  His  Epistola  were  vtsry  often  ed- 
ited uid  pubtisbed,  e.g..  Paris.  1500.  1520;  Cologne,  1518. 
Da  hm  life  uod  work  coosiilt:  Q.  DreydorS,  Daa  SutUem 
4CR  Jifhann  Pieo,  Orafen  wm  Mimndula  und  Concordia^ 
JiAlbuiv,  ISag;  W.  U,  Pater,  StudicM  in  the  HiM.  of  the 
R^moMmm^  London.  1873;  Poaton  Pope*,  v.  151.  154, 
a«2-344.  3S9:  Creiehton,  Papacy,  iv.  164'1&6,  173;  KL, 
vliL  1^9-^,  The  life  by  hia  nephew,  with  three  of  bit 
IcUeim.  bn  '*  Interpretation  of  Ps,  xvi."  his  **  Twelve?  Rules 
of  •  ChristiKn  life,"  **  Twelve  Points  of  a  Perfect  Lover/' 
ami  hiB  "  Hymn  to  God/*  tranaL  into  Eng,  from  the  Latin 
«#  9tr  Thoauu  Hore>  cd,  J.  M.  Kiis,  appeaned  Iioodon. 
1800. 


PICPUS,  plk"pus',  CONGREGATION  OF  (Con- 
gregation of  the  Sacre4  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary): 
A  Roman  Catholic  congregation  founded  at  Paris 
in  1805.  The  founder,  Pierre  Marie  Joseph  Coudrin 
(b.  1768;  d.  Mar.  27,  1837)  was  led  to  undertake 
the  work  by  contemplation  of  the  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  morals  and  religion.  He  de- 
sired an  organization  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  the  conversion  and  moral  and  reUgious  instnic- 
tion  of  both  sexes,  and  should  commemorate  by 
suitable  services  four  phases  of,  the  life  of  Christ — 
his  childhood  by  free  instruction  of  children,  his 
private  life  by  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  (q.v.),  his  pubUc  Ufe  by  preaching  and 
missions,  and  his  suffering  and  death  by  the  pimctiae 
of  austerities.  He  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
Bishop  J.  B.  Chabot  of  Mende,  and  the  congrega- 
tion took  its  name  from  the  street  and  buildings 
in  Paris  in  which  it  was  instituted.  In  1817  con- 
firmation was  granted  by  Pius  \'II.,  after  which 
seminaries  were  founded  and  preaching  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  was  begim.  In  1826  missions  to  the  heathen 
were  sent  out,  six  priests  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  In  1833  Gregory  XVf,  entriisted  to  the 
congregation  the  mission  for  eastern  Oceania, 
From  that  lime  the  two  branches  of  work,  educa- 
tion and  preaching,  were  greatly  extended.  Mis- 
sionaries went  to  various  parts  of  Oceania  and 
Australasia,  to  North  and  South  America,  and  to 
Africa,  while  in  all  these  parts  as  well  as  in  Europe 
educational  institutions  were  established,  there 
being  200  with  12,000  scholars  in  Oceania  alone. 
The  celeb ratetl  Father  Damien  (see  Vkuster,  Jo- 
seph i>e)  was  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  a 
large  number  of  equally  devoted  but  less  celebrated 
missionaries  have  contributed  to  succe^,  and  have 
added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  by  books  dealing 
with  the  languages  and  ethnology  of  the  islands 
and  lands  where  they  have  labored. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  congregation  for  women, 
The  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1800  by  Coudrin 
and  Henriette  Aymer  de  la  Chevalerie  (d.  1834). 
Prior  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France,  the  sisters  had  estabUahmenta  in  France, 
and  such  are  still  found  in  Belgium,  HoUand,  Spain, 
England,  and  South  America, 
Bihuoobaphy:   The  Congiitxaieme  were  printed  PiLna,  1640, 

Consult:    A.  Coudrin,  Vie  de  rAbbi  Coudrin,  Patib.  lS4fl; 

S.  Perron,  Vie  de  .  .  .  Pierre  Marie-Joeeph  Coudrin,  lb. 

IIKK);    E.  Keller.  Lea  Con^r^gatione  rdigieuan  «n  FrdMcf, 

pp.  372,  434.  ib.   \9m\    Hdyot,  OrdrM  mmuMfjfiMt,  iv. 

1277  aqq..  Paria.  1859;    Heimbucber.  Orden  und  Kongre- 

Qotionen,  m.  471-473;    KL,  ix.  2102-06. 

PICTET,  pie"t^',  BENEDICT:  Swiss  Reformed; 
b,  at  Geneva  May  30,  1655;  d,  there  June  10,  1724. 
After  receiving  his  education  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city^  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe, 
after  which  he  asBumed  pastoral  duties  at  Geneva^ 
and  in  1686  waa  appointed  professor  of  theology. 
In  the  domain  of  systematic  theology,  Pictet  pub- 
lished two  great  Tvorks:  The&iogia  Christiana  (3 
vols.,  Geneva,  1696;  Eng.  tmnsl.,  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, London,  1834)  and  Morale  chrUienne  (2  vols., 
1692),  in  which  he  sought  to  revive  the  old  and 
somewhat  stagnating  orthodox  theology,  though  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  Genevan  "  Company  of 
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Pastors  ''  from  adopting  a  new  formula  of  subscrip- 
tion in  1706.  Pictet  also  distinguished  himself  as 
Christian  poet,  his  hymns  soon  becoming  popular 
conjointly  with  the  Psalms,  and  some  of  them  still 
being  found  in  French  hymnals.  Mention  should 
likewise  be  made  of  Pictet's  Huit  sermons  aur  Vex- 
amen  des  rdigians  (3d  ed.,  Geneva,  1716;  Eng. 
transl.,  True  and  False  Religion  examined;  the 
Christian  Religion  defended;  and  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation vindicated f  Edinburgh,  1797)  and  of  hds 
Dialogue  entre  un  catholique  et  un  protestant  (1713; 
Eng.  transl.,  Romanist  Conversations,  London,  1826). 

Eugene  Choisy. 
Bibuoobapht:    E.  de  Bud6.   Vie  de  BHiidict  Pictet,  Lau- 
sanne, 1874;    J.  Gaberel,  Hiet.  de  Vigliee  de  Qenh)e,  vol. 
iii.,  Geneva,   1S62;    C.  Borgeaud,  Hiil.  de  VvnivertiiU  de 
OerUve,  ib.  1900;   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  x.  599-600. 

PICTURES,  mRACULOUS:  Certain  pictures  or 
images  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
confer  special  graces  upon  those  who  look  at  them, 
on  the  intercession  of  the  saint  represented  in  them, 
and  on  condition  of  more  or  less  subjective  sus- 
ceptibility on  the  part  of  the  beholder.  Among 
these  graces  are  recovery  from  illness,  discovery  of 
secrets,  inspiration  to  good  works,  and  the  like. 
The  popular  notion  ascribes  miraculous  powers  to 
the  pictures  themselves;  but  theologians  take  pains 
to  explain  that  God  alone  is  the  wonder-worker, 
and  the  picture  only  the  locality  and  occasion  of  the 
miracle,  by  means  of  the  intercession  of  the  saint, 
or  sometimes  the  means  by  which  the  miracle  is 
worked,  as  in  cases  where  the  image  is  supposed  to 
speak,  to  weep,  or  to  open  and  close  its  eyes. 

(C.  GR^NEISENt.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Ck>uncil  of  Trent,  session  XXV.,  Latin  and 
English  in  Hchaff,  Creeds,  ii.  199-205;  M.  Chemnitz.  Ex- 
aminie  concilii  O  Tridentini  .  .  .  Opua,  Frankfort,  1565- 
1573,  reprint,  ed.  Preuas,  Berlin,  1861,  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1582;  J.  Marx,  Dae  Wallfahren  in  der  katholiachen 
Kirche,  Trfeves,  1842. 

PIE  (PYE),  poi:  The  name  given  to  the  index- 
table  on  which  prior  to  the  Reformation  in  England 
the  directions  for  worship  were  written,  and  to  the 
early  ordinal  or  directory  for  priests,  containing  a 
table  of  daily  services  and  a  summary  of  the  mass 
rubrics.  The  arrangement  was  complicated  and 
obscure,  and  the  investigation  required  to  discover 
the  proper  order  was  sometimes  extended.  The  re- 
sult was  great  confusion  in  the  services.  The  name 
is  perhaps  derived  from  pica,  *'  magpie,'*  and  is  the 
result  of  the  "  pied  **  appearance  of  the  book  caused 
by  the  printing  of  initials  in  red  and  the  body  in 
black  type  on  white  paper. 

Bibuographt:  W.  Maskell,  MonumerUa  rUuaiia  eccleaia 
Anglicance,  3  vols.,  London.  1846-47;  M.  E.  C.  Walcott, 
The  English  Ordinal;  its  Hist.,  Validity,  and  Catholicity, 
ib.  1851;  idem.  Sacred  Archaology,  p.  445,  ib.  1860;  J.  H. 
Blunt,  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  101 
sqq..  New  York,  1908.  A  transl.  of  a  pie  is  given  in  The 
Roman  Breviary,  transl.  by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  i.  pp. 
xi.-l.,  Edinburgh,  1879. 

PIEPER,  pi'per,  ANTON:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Ladinghausen  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Miinster), 
Westphalia,  Mar.  20,  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Miinster,  Innsbruck,  and  Rome 
from  1874  to  1883  (D.D.,  Freiburg,  1883),  and  in 
1890  became  privatHdocent  for  church  histx>ry  and 
Christian  archeology  at  the  University  of  Mttnster, 


associate  professor  of  church  history  in  1896,  and 
full  professor  of  church  history  and  Qiristian  arche- 
ology in  1899.  He  has  written  Papd  Urban  VllL 
und  die  Mantuaner  Erbfolgefrage  (Freiburg,  1883); 
Die  Propaganda-Congregation  und  die  nordliehen 
Missionen  in  siebzeknlen  Jahrhundert  (Cologne, 
1886);  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  st^b^digen 
Nuntiatwren  (Freiburg,  1894);  Die  pdpsUichen 
LegaJten  und  Nuntien  in  Deutschland,  Frankreich 
und  Spanien  seU  der  Mitts  des  aechxehnten  Jahr- 
hunderU  (MOnster,  1897);  Die  aUe  University 
Miinster  1773-181 8  (1902);  and  Chrielentum,  rdmir 
sches  Kaisertum,  und  heidnischer  Stoat  (1907). 

PIEPER,  FRANZ  AUGUST  OTTO:  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Carwits  (85  m.  w.  of  Danzig),  Pomerania, 
June  27,  1852.  After  studjdng  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Colberg,  Pomerania,  he  graduated  in  1872  at 
Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  in 
1875  from  Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  Lutheran  pastor  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.  (1875-78),  professor  of  thedogy  in  Concordia 
Seminary  (1878  to  1887),  since  president  of  the 
same  institution,  and  also  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  states  since  1899. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  editor  of  Lehre  und  Wehre, 
he  has  written  Das  Grundbekenntnis  der  evangeHsch- 
lutherischen  Kirche  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1880);  Lehre 
von  der  Rechtfertigung  (1889);  Oesetz  und  Evan- 
gelium  (1892);  Distinctive  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  (Philadelphia,  1892);  Unsere  Stdiung  in 
Lehre  und  Praxis  (St.  Louis,  1896) ;  Lehrstellung  der 
Missouri-Synods  (1897);  CkrisVs  Work  (1898); 
and  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  (1903). 

PIERCE,  LOVICK:  Methodist  Episcopal  South; 
b.  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  Biar.  24,  1785;  d.  at 
Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  9,  1879.  With  very  limited  edu- 
cation, he  entered  the  ministry  in  South  Carolina 
in  1804,  and  served  as  chaplain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
after  which  he  studied  medicine  and  practised  at 
Greensborough,  Ga.,  imtil  about  1821,  when  he  per- 
manently resumed  the  ministry.  He  was  abundant 
in  labors;  possessed  remarkable  physical  endur- 
ance, and  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force  and 
moral  power.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sanctification;  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  encourage,  and  did  much  to  advance, 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  his  church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  delegated  general  confer- 
ence of  Methodism  in  1812;  and  remained  one  of 
its  chief  representatives  in  its  conferences  as  weU  as 
before  the  coimtry  imtil  his  death. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  American  Church  HUtary 

Series,  vol.  v.  paasim,  New  York,  1895;    and  the  other 

works  cited  under  Mkthodistb  which  cover  his  locality 

and  period. 

PIERIUS,  pi-er'i-us:  Presbyter  of  Alexandria. 
According  to  an  excerpt  from  the  ''  Christian  His- 
tory "  of  Philippus  Sidetes  by  H.  Dodwell,  Disser- 
tatio  in  Irenceum  (Oxford,  1689),  it  appears  that 
Pierius  was  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria,  the  successor  of  Dionysius,  and  prede- 
cessor of  Theognostus  [c.  265  a.d.].  Photius  also 
names  Pierius  as  master  of  the  school  and  teacher 
of  Pamphilus.  Eusebius  (Hist.  eccL,  VII.,  xxxii. 
26,  27,  30,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  aer.,  i.  321-322, 
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cf.  note  42)  names  Achillas,  later  bishop,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  school  at  that  time,  and  if  this  is  cor- 
rect, the  two  might  have  been  jointly  at  the  head. 
At  any  rate  his  character,  according  to  Eusebius,  of 
ascetic,  philosopher,  exegete,  and  preacher,  would 
present  him  as  amply  qualified.  Sidetes  also  states, 
on  the  authority  of  a  lawyer,  Theodore,  that  Pierius 
and  his  brother  Isidore  were  martjrrs  and  had  a  very 
large  church  at  Alexandria,  which  is  also  reported 
by  Photius.  Jerome  (De  vir.  iH.,  Ixxvi.;  also  his 
second  Episl.  ad  Pammachium,  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANF,  vi.  157)  states  that,  after  the  persecution  of 
Decius,  Pierius  lived  at  Rome.  The  work  {Bib- 
lion)  of  Pierius  to  which  Photius  refers  (Codex 
cxix.)  consisted  of  twelve  treatises  or  addresses,  of 
which  also  Sidetes  makes  mention.  One  of  these 
was  an  extemporaneous  first  Easter  sermon,  men- 
tioned by  Photius.  The  address  upon  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  pupU  Pamphilus  which  contains  exe- 
getical  elements  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Bib- 
lion,  and  the  representation  of  Jerome  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  I  Corinthians  is  not 
substantiated.  Pierius  was  a  follower  of  Origen, 
was  indeed  called  "  the  yoimger  Origen,"  and  his 
writings  were  studied  with  those  of  Origen. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 
Bibuoorapht:  For  Philippus  Sidetes  consult  C.  de  Boor,  in 
TU.  V.  2  (1889),  160  sqq.;  for  Photius,  use  M.  J.  Routh, 
ReliquicB  aacra,  iii.  423  sqq..  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-48, 
MPQ,  X.  241  sqq..  and  the  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  v.  157. 
Consult  further:  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  70-71  (contains 
detailed  list  of  notices) ;  Palladius.  Hxat.  Lauaiaca,  chaps, 
xil..  cxliii..  in  MPO,  xxxiv.;  Hamack,  LiUeratur,  i.  439- 
441  (collects  the  passages),  ii.  2,  pp.  6^-69.  71.  105.  123; 
idem.  Doffma,  il.  95-96.  116,  iv.  41;  Bardenhewer,  G0- 
achichte,  ii.  168  sqq.;  KrOger,  History,  pp.  217-218;  L.  B. 
Radford,  Three  TeacKera  of  Alexandria,  Cambridge  and 
New  York.  1908. 

PIERSON,  ARTHUR  TAPPAN:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  New  York  aty  Mar.  6,  1837.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  (A.B., 


1857),  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1860), 
being  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Winsted,  Conn.,  in  the  summers  of  1859  and  1860. 
He  was  then  pastor  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  (1860- 
1863),  Waterford,  N.  Y.  (1863-69),  Detroit,  Mich. 
(1869-82),  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (1882-83),  Bethany 
Church,  Philadelphia  (1883-89),  Metropolitan  Tab- 
ernacle, London  (1891-93),  and  Christ  Church, 
London  (1902-03).  In  1889-90  he  made  a  mission- 
ary tour  of  the  British  Isles.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  and 
was  lecturer  on  missions  in  Rutgers  College  in  1891 
and  Duff  lecturer  in  Scotland  in  1892.  He  has 
written  The  Crisis  of  Missions  (New  York,  1886); 
Many  Infallible  Proofs:  Chapters  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  (1886);  Evangelistic  Work  in  Principle 
and  Practise  (1887);  Keys  to  the  Word:  or,  Helps  to 
Bible  Study  (1887);  The  Divine  Enterprise  of  Mis- 
sions (1891);  Miracles  of  Missions  (4  vols.,  1891- 
1901);  The  Divine  Art  of  Preaching  (1892);  From 
the  Ptdpit  to  the  Palm-Branch:  Memorial  of  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon  (1892);  The  HeaH  of  the  Gospel  (ser- 
mons; 1892);  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (IS94:);  Life- 
Power:  or,  Character  CvUure,  and  Conduct  (1895); 
Lessons  in  the  School  of  Prayer  (1895) ;  Acts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1895);  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  (1896); 
Shall  we  continue  in  Sinf  (1897);  In  Christ  Jesus: 
or.  The  Sphere  of  the  Believer's  Life  (1898) ;  Catharine 
of  Siena,  an  ancient  Lay  Preacher  (1898);  George 
Mailer  of  Bristol  and  his  Witness  to  a  Prayer-Hear'^ 
ing  Qod  (1899);  Forward  Movements  of  the  last  half 
Century  (1900);  Seed  Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers 
(1900);  T?ie  Modem  Mission  Century  viewed  as  a 
Cycle  of  Divine  Working  (1901);  The  Gordian  Knot: 
or.  The  Problem  which  baffles  Infidelity  (1902);  The 
Keswick  Movement  in  Precept  and  Practice  (1903); 
God*s  Living  Grades  (1904) ;  The  Bible  and  Spiritual 
Criticism  (1906) ;  The  Bible  and  Spiritual  Life  (1908) ; 
and  Godly  Self-control  (1909). 


PIETISM* 


I.  Philii>p  Jakob  Spener. 

Early  Life  and  Education  (i  1): 

Frankfort  and  the  Collegia  Fietatia 
(12). 

The  Pia  Deaideria  (i  3). 

Attacks  on  Teachings  and  Collegia 
(14). 

Stormy  (Career  at  Dresden  (|  5). 

Call  to  Berlin;  Real  Rise  of  Pietiam 
(§6). 

Spener's  Closing  Yean  ({  7). 

Personality  and  Theology  (i  8). 

Part  in  Pastoral  Reform  ({  9). 

Promotion  of  Lay  Religion  ({  10). 

Cooperating  Forces  ({  11). 
II.  Pietism  at  Halle. 

Prestige  of  Francke  and  his  Institu- 
tions (I  1). 

The  term  Pietism  connotes  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  practical  religion  within  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Es- 
tablished at  Halle  by  PhiUpp  Jakob  Spener,  and 
following  distinct  and  individual  courses  of  develop- 
ment in  Halle,  WOrttemberg,  and  Hermhut,  it  re- 
ceived a  bond  of  union  in  its  conviction  that  the 
type  of  Christianity  then  prevailing  in  Lutheran- 
ism  stood  in  uigoit  need  oi  reform,  and  that  this 


Unsuccessful     War     on     Pietism 

(12). 
One-sided  Nature  of  the  Movement 

(§3). 
Effect  on  Theological  Study  (fi  4). 

III.  Pietism  in  WOrttemberg. 
Pietism  Cordially  Welcomed  (fi  1). 
Separatism  and  TQbingen  Influence 

(§2). 
Attitude  toward  Moravians  (S  3). 

IV.  The  Spread  of  Pietism. 
V.  The  Nature  and  Influence  of  Piet- 
ism. 

Complexity  of  Pietism  (fi  1). 
Lutheran  Orthodoxy  and  Pietism 

(§2). 
Disadvantages  of  Pietism  (13). 
Influence  on  the  Church  ($  4). 


Religious   Training  and  the  Bible 
(§6). 

Effect  on  Theology  and  Union  (i  6). 

Forerunner  of    Religious  Freedom 
(§7). 

Conventicles  and   Lay  Cooperation 
(5  8). 

Separatistic  Tendencies  (i  9). 

Rigid  Austerity  (fi  10). 

Philanthropic  and    Missionary  Ac- 
tivity (S  11). 

Pietism    and    the    Enlightenment 
(I  12). 

Development  and  Origin  (i  13). 
VI.  Later  Development. 

Factors  and  Growth  (5  1). 

Character  of  Modem  Pietism  ({  2). 

Estimate  of  the  Movement  ($  3). 

could  be  brought  about  by  "  piety,"  or  living  faith 
made  active  and  manifest  in  upright  conduct. 

L  Philipp  Jakob  Spener:  Philipp  Jakob  Spener, 
the  founder  of  Pietism,  was  bom  at  RappoltsweUer 
(33  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg),  Upper  Alsace,  Jan.  23, 
1635;  d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  5,  1705.  His  parents  gave 
him  a  devout  education,  and  he  received  still  more 
lasting  religious  impressions  from  his  godmother, 
the  widowed  Agatha  von   Rappoltstein  (d.  1648) 
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and  her  chaplain,  Joachim  Stoll  (1615-78),  finding 
additional  spiritual  nourishment  in  such  works  as 
the  Vom  wahren  ChristerUum  of  Johann  Amdt 
(q.v.)  and  German  translations  of  the  English 
devotional  writers  Emanuel  Sonthomb  (Emanuel 
Thompson?),  Lewis  Bayly,  Daniel  Dyke,  and 
Richard  Baxter. 

Spener  began  his  imiversity  studies  at  Strasburg 
in  May,  1651,  devoting  himself  primarily  to  history, 
philosophy,  and  philology,  and  receiv- 
I.  Early  ing  his  master's  degree  in  1653.  He 
Life  and  later  gained  a  reputation  as  a  student 
Education,  of  genealogy  and  heraldry,  particularly 
through  his  voluminous  Opus  herald- 
icum  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1690).  His  theological 
teachers  were  Johann  Schmidt  (1594-1658),  Sebas- 
tian Schmidt  (1617-96),  and  especially  Johann 
Konrad  Dannhauer  (q.v.).  It  was  to  the  latter 
scholar  that  Spener  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
living  interest  in  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the 
assertion  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  laity,  as  well 
as  for  his  subsequent  avoidance  of  separatistic 
tendencies.  As  a  student  he  lived  a  quiet,  reserved 
life;  his  acquaintance  confined  itself  to  a  few 
sympathetic  friends;  and  his  Simdays  were  de- 
vote to  serious  reading  and  singing  hymns  with 
these  friends,  as  well  as  to  the  composition  of  his 
SolUoquia  et  meditationea  sacra.  He  terminated 
his  formal  studies  in  1659,  and  spent  the  next  three 
years  at  Basel,  Geneva,  and  Tubingen.  Here  his 
chief  object  was  further  knowledge  of  languages, 
literature,  and  history,  but  at  the  same  time  his 
religious  development  was  profoundly  influenced, 
notably  by  his  acquaintance  with  Jean  de  Labadie 
(see  liABADiE,  Jean  de,  Labadists),  whom  he 
met  in  Geneva.  Though  many  desired  Spener 
to  remain  in  WOrttemberg,  he  accepted,  in  Mar., 
1663,  the  position  of  assistant  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  in  Strasburg,  an  appointment  which  was 
particularly  attractive  to  him,  since  it  allowed 
him  time  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  attend 
lectures;  and  in  the  following  year  he  received  his 
theological  doctorate. 

Spener  now  planned  to  live  a  quiet  scholar's  life, 
and  eventually  to  become  a  professor  of  theology. 
In  1666,  however,  he  was  called  as  senior  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  not  only  found  that  his 
2.  Frank-   new  office  restricted  his  customary  and 
fort  and  the  congenial  scholastic  leisure,  but  also 
Collegia     that    his    Lutheran    orthodoxy    was 
Pietatis.     doubted,  and  that  he  was  accused  of 
Cal\'inistic    tendencies.      Accordingly, 
on  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1667,  he  de- 
livered a  sermon  on   *'  necessary  caution  against 
false  prophets,"  among  whom  he  classed  the  Re- 
formed, who  had  a  small  congregation  at  Frank- 
fort.   Spener  afterward  regretted  the  attitude  here 
taken  against  the  Reformed,  however,  and  sought 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  his 
sermon.    Very  different,  and  far  happier,  were  the 
results  of  his  sermon  on  July  18,  1669,  on  the  "  vain 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees."    Here  he  described 
this  ineffectual  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as 
that  superficial  security  which  is  content  with  an 
external   subscription  to  the  orthodox   Lutheran 
Church,  and  which  is  satisfied  with  a  merely  intel- 


lectual attachment  to  pure  doctrine,  outward  par- 
ticipation in  divine  service  and  the  sacramentfi, 
and  abstinence  from  gross  sins  and  vices.  Most  of 
his  hearers  were  disposed  to  feel  that  Spener  de- 
manded too  much  from  frail  men,  but  others  were 
startled  into  a  salutary  dread  and  were  aroused  to 
serious  repentance. 

It  was  those  thus  affected  who,  a  year  later  (1670), 
participated  in  the  Collegia  pietatis,  or  private 
devotional  gatherings,  which  Spener  assembled 
twice  a  week  in  his  house,  this  course  being  a  de- 
cided innovation,  though  at  first  the  meetings  es- 
caped attack.  At  the  same  time,  Spener  by  no 
means  restricted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  little 
band  of  conventicle  people,  but  strove  to  arouse  and 
maintain  personal  and  vital  Christianity  by  preach- 
ing, by  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and,  most  of  all,  by 
improving  and  animating  the  catechizings  held  each 
Sunday.  His  catechetical  sermons  and  his  catechism 
itself,  the  ErJddrung  der  christlichen  Lehre  nach  der 
Ordnung  des  Heinen  Katechismus  Luthers  (Frank- 
fort, 1677),  were  a  fruit  of  these  endeavors,  as  well 
as  several  annual  series  of  sermons. 

The  event  that  formed  an  epoch  in  Spener's  life 
and  attracted  wide  attention  was  the  publication  of 
his  little  Pia  desideria  (Frankfort,  1675).  In  this 
work  Spener  first  depicted  the  Christianity  of  his 
period,  which  left  much  to  be  desired  in  every  rank 
and  station.     Nevertheless,  God  had 

3.  The  Pia  promised  better  times  for  the  Church 
Desideria.   militant,  which  were  to  begin  w^hen 

Israel  should  have  become  converted 
and  papal  Rome  should  have  fallen.  Meanwhile 
he  proposed  the  following  helpful  measures:  the 
word  of  God  must  be  more  ^^idely  diffused  among 
the  people,  this  end  being  furthered  by  discussions 
on  the  Bible  under  the  pastor's  guidance;  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  priest- 
hood, which  is  not  possessed  by  the  clergy  alone, 
but  is  rather  constituted  by  the  right  and  duty  of 
all  Christians  to  instruct  others,  to  punish,  to  ex- 
hort, to  edify,  and  to  care  for  their  salvation;  the 
fact  must  be  emphasized  that  mere  knowledge  is  in- 
suflficient  in  Christianity,  which  is  expressed  rather 
in  action;  more  gentleness  and  love  between  de- 
nominations are  needed  in  polemics;  the  univer- 
sity training  of  the  clergy  must  be  changed  so  as  to 
include  personal  piety  and  the  reading  of  books  of 
edification,  as  well  as  intellectual  knowledge  and 
dogmatic  controversies;  and,  finally,  sermons 
should  be  prepared  on  a  more  edifying  plan,  with 
less  emphasis  on  rhetorical  art  and  homiletic  erudi- 
tion. 

Concretely  regarded,  these  fundamental  ideas  of 

the  Pia  desideria  were  not  new,  but  the  veiy  fact 

that  Spener's  treatise  made  so  great  a  stir,  and 

within  a  few  years  evoked  a  complete  literature  of 

its  own,  shows  how  imperative  it  was 

4.  Attacks  to  emphasize  such  principles  afresh, 
on  Teach-  But  amid  much  approval,  there  was, 

ings  and    from  the  very  first,  no  lack  of  opposi- 

CoUegia.    tion.    This  turned   especially   on   the 

reiterated  reconmiendation  of  privat-c 

devotional  gatherings  in  the  Pia  desideria.    It  was 

only  now  that  the  Frankfort  conventicles  became 

a  center  of  general  observation,  visited  by  many, 
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copied  by  many,  and  also  distnisded  by  many. 
[But  while  ispener  hojie<l  tliat.  the  sniaU  bands  of 
eanie&l  Christians  tlius  formed  within  the  general 
congregatiou  would  serv'e  txs  a  spiritual  leaven  for 
the  lai^ger  body,  they  poesessed  from  the  start  the 
two  inherent  dangers  of  aeparatii^tic  tendencies  and^ 
mm  bdng  composed  preponderatingly  of  laymen  hh- 
sootaled  od  the  theory'  of  the  universal  priesthood 
of  all  believers^  of  opposition  to  the  clergj''  proper. 
Both  these  dangere  proved  real  perils;  and  as  early 
as  1677  complaints  were  lotlged  iigainat  the  collegia 
pietaiU  by  the  poUce  of  Fninkfort,  while  on  Jan. 
26,  1678,  the  Darmstadt  consistorj'  warned  all  pas- 
tors under  ita  jurisdietion  against  them,]  Spener 
defended  his  innovationij,  however*  in  his  Das  geid- 
lithe  Frieaierium  (Frankfort,  1677),  and  finally 
transferred  the  meetings  from  hia  house  to  the 
church*  only  to  be  confronted  \^nth  fresh  difficul- 
ties. His  assertion  that  conversion  and  regeiieni' 
tiom  TU'ere  indispensable  for  the  right  study  of  the- 
ology was  contested  by  Georg  Konrad  Dilfeld  in  hia 
Theolcgia  HorbioSpeneriana  in  1679,  only  to  be 
easily  refuted  by  Spener  in  his  Aligemeine  Gotten 
gdehriheil  cdltr  qldvhigen  ChriM^n  und  recfUschaffenen 
Th^ogen  (Frankfort,  1680). 

Spener  now  hoped  to  proceed  unmolested  in  hia 
work,  but  hia  plans  were  abmptly  frustrated  in  ir»82 
by  the  secesaon  of  a  numljcr  of  hia  most  zealous 
friends  and  adherents  from  all  connection  with  the 
Church.  With  the  utmost  reluctance  S|>ener  broke 
with  the  eeparatists  for  love  of  his  church  and  his 
pastoral  office,  and  even  opposed  them  openly  in 
his  Der  Klagen  iiJber  da»  verdorbene  Ckristentnm 
Mimbrmwh  urui  rechler  Gebranch  (Frankfort,  1685). 
A  portion  of  these  Frankfort  separatists  emigrated 
to  Penns>'lvania  in  1683;  and  Spener's  position  was 
still  further  complicated  by  misunderatandings  with 
the  municipal  council,  which  proved  little  diapoeed 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  combating  public 
offcDBeA,  Tfgularly  inspecting  catechetical  examina- 
tions^ and  effecting  a  better  organisation  of  the 
parishes  and  of  the  practise  of  confession. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  Spener  decided,    in 

the  summer  of  1686,  to  accept  a  call  to  Dresden  as 

first  chaplain  to  Elector  John  George  III.  of  8axony» 

Still  greater  conflicts  awaited  him  here. 

5.  Stormy  The  morals  at  the  Saxon  Court  were 

Career  at    crude  and  licentious,  and  Spener  fell 

Dresden,  into  disfavor  with  the  elector  by  re- 
proaching him,  na  hia  confessor  on  a 
faj5t-<iay,  for  his  intemperance.  The  Saxon  clergy, 
moreover,  received  Spener  with  distnist  as  a  stranger, 
and  his  Dresiien  colleagues  were  offended  when  he 
began  catechetical  exercises  in  his  house,  deeming 
such  a  course  beneath  the  cUgnity  of  a  first  court 
cbaplauu  In  addition  to  all  this,  Spener  alienated 
the  Saxon  uni verities  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  by 
his  criticjan  of  university  conditions  and  the  de- 
fective training  of  theological  students  in  his  De 
imp&iimeniis  9tiJ<iii  UteoiogiH  (Uj90},  The  con- 
flict between  the  old  orthodoxy  and  the  new*  spirit 
repteisented  by  Spener  became  acute  at  Leipsic  in 
1^89 f  when  Spener's  friends  and  pupils,  who  in- 
cluded August  Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Anton 
(qq.v.),  organised,  for  purposes  of  edification,  the 
0i<a3ied  coUepa  IMica.    pThrse  years  previous^  on 


July  18,  1686,  at  the  instance  of  Johann  Bcnedikt 
Cjirpzov  Cq.v.),  their  subsequent  opponent,  Francke 
and  Anton  bad  eatabUshed  a  aimilar  institution,  the 
coltegium  phUobiblinim,  an  association  of  eight  mas- 
ters who  met  at  the  house  of  Valentin  Alberti  (q.v.) 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Gradually,  under  the 
influence  of  Spener,  the  devotional  element  gained 
ascendency  over  the  teclinical  theology  that  had 
l>een  the  purpose  of  the  original  society;  but  no 
open  disturbance  was  created  until  Francke  started 
t he  collegia  biblic^.  His  pietistic  lectures  now  caused 
such  a  sensation  among  the  students,  however,  as 
well  as  among  the  townsmen  of  Leipsic,  that  **  doubt- 
ful conventicles  and  private  assemblies  "  were  for- 
bidden by  an  electoml  edict  on  Mar,  10,  1090,  and 
Francke  was  eventually  obliged  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity.] 

A  Uvcly  literary  controversy  now*  began  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  Pietkm,  but  in  1691  Spener,  ivho 
was  deerne<^l  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Pietists,  who 
were  themselves  opposed  as  sectaries,  accepted  a 
call  to  Rerlin  as  provost  of  the  Nikolaikirche.  At 
Berlin,  unHke  Saxony^  Spener  and 
6.  CaH      Pietbm  were  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 

to  Berlin;    tected  by  Elector  Frederick  ill.  (King 

Real  Rise    Frederick   I.   of   Prussia  after    1701); 

of  Pietism,  for  the  Reformed  elector,  desiring  to 
establish  peace  in  his  land  between 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  was  opposed  to  Ktrict  Lu- 
theranism,  and  perceived  in  the  practical  and  union- 
istic  trend  of  Pietism  an  ally  to  his  plans.  In  Bran- 
denburg, accordingly,  Spener  exercised  a  profound 
influence  over  eccleaiastieal  conditions  through  his 
powerful  patrons.  He  utilized  this  influence,  after 
1692,  primarily  to  further  the  creation  of  a  theo- 
logical school  after  his  oi^n  liking  at  the  new  I'ni- 
versity  of  Halle,  its  first  significant  exponent  being 
A,  H.  Francke  (q.v.). 

Meanwhile  the  Pietistic  movement  had  attracted 
wide  circles  and  divided  Lutheran  Germany  into 
two  campij,  oi^nizing  itself  into  a  kind  of  party 
which,  though  claiming  to  be  entirely  orthodox  and 
repudiating  all  attributes  of  heresy  or  sectariajiiam, 
was  forced  to  struggle  for  existence  against  ortho- 
doxy. The  situation  was  still  further  complicated 
by  the  incorporation,  after  1691-92,  of  cert.ain 
cliiliastic,  enthusiastic,  and  ecstatic  phenomena 
with  the  Pietistic  movement.  [As  early  as  1691  an 
unnametl  opponent  of  Spener  (probably  C.  A.  Roth 
of  Halle),  in  his  Imago  Pieii^mi,  brought  essentially 
the  same  charges  against  Pietism  which  were  after- 
ward constantly  repeated  in  polemics  against  it.] 
13etween  1691  and  16^*8  Spener  alone  exchanged 
some  fifty  controversial  treatises  with  his  antago- 
nii^ts.  His  chief  opponents  were  Carps&ov  und  Al- 
l)erti  in  T^ipsic,  and  such  Wittenberg  theologians 
as  Johann  Deitschniann  (q.v*)  and  Johann  Georg 
Neumann,  the  former  of  whom,  in  his  Chruitluiheri' 
8che  Vordcilung  (1695),  wTitten  in  behalf  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg theological  faculty,  charged  Spener  mth 
283  erroneous  teachings.  Besides  these  opponents, 
there  were  Johann  Friedrich  Mayer  (q.v.)  in  Ham- 
burg, Samuel  Schelv\ig  (q.v.)  in  Danzig,  and  Au- 
gust Pfeiflfer  in  L(il>eck,  the  latter  especially  charg- 
ing Spener  %ith  heterodox  chiliastic  \icwB  because 
of  the  Behauptung  der  Hoffnang  ktinf tiger  besserer 
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ZeUen,  which  he  had  published  in  1692.  The  con- 
troversy was  the  more  bitter  since  Spener's  oppo- 
nents feared,  not  without  reason,  that  Pietism  rep- 
resented a  new  religious  tendency,  though  they  were 
imable  to  grasp  its  true  nature,  much  less  to  imder- 
stand  its  relative  justification. 

After  1698  Spener  withdrew  both  from  contro- 
versial   writing    and    from    public    advocacy    of 
Pietism,  deeming  further  debate   useless  and  his 
opponents  as  altogether  incapable   of 

7.  Spener's  amendment.     In    1700-02,  imder  the 
Closing     title   Theologische   Bedenken,  he    pub- 
Years,      lished  at  Halle  four  volumes  of  selec- 
tions  from   his   correspondence    with 

both  men  and  women,  princes  and  statesmen, 
theologians  and  scholars,  nobles  and  common- 
ers, through  which  he  had  for  decades  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  Germany.  During  his  closing 
years  his  mood  fluctuated  between  hopes  for  his 
cause  and  a  dejection  which  was  increased  by  many 
extravagances  of  his  friends  and  followers.  Never- 
theless, from  first  to  last  he  conscientiously  fulfilled 
his  duties  as  preacher  and  catechizer.  His  last  liter- 
ary labor  was  his  anti-Socinian  Verteidigung  des 
Zeugnisses  von  der  ewigen  GoUheit  Christi  (Frank- 
fort, 1706).  He  spent  May,  1704,  at  Grosshenners- 
dorf  in  Saxony,  where  he  dedicated  his  godson,  Zin- 
zendorf,  then  four  years  old,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  After  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  Spener  passed  his  seven  last  months  tran- 
quilly and  with  patience,  though  growing  more  and 
more  feeble  until  his  death,  Feb.  6,  1705. 

Spener 's  was  no  heroic  nature.     He  lacked  bold 
initiative,  as  he  himself  knew;  timidity  and  hesita- 
tion were  inborn  in  him;   and  he  was 

8.  Person-  drawn  into  active  life  only  by  his  living 
ality  and  devotion,  his  moral  earnestness,  and 
Theology,    his  strong  faith-bom  sense  of  duty  and 

responsibility.  Nevertheless,  his  Chris- 
tianity was  somewhat  one-sided,  restricted,  and 
narrow;  and,  like  his  style,  he  was  dry,  prosy,  and 
heavy.  But  notwithstanding  this,  his  personality 
made  a  profound  impression  on  many  because  of 
his  unswerving  earnestness,  his  conscientiousness 
and  fidelity  to  duty,  his  ingenuous  modesty,  and  his 
irenic  temper. 

Neither  was  Spener's  importance  inherent  in  his 
theology.  He  meant  to  be  simply  an  orthodox  Lu- 
theran, and  persistently  dwelt  on  his  harmony  with 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
At  the  same  time,  he  shifted  the  center  of  interest 
from  the  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine  to  con- 
duct and  practical  piety,  and  from  the  objective 
validity  of  the  verities  of  salvation  and  means  of 
grace  to  the  subjective  conditions  connected  with 
them,  their  subjective  ethical  accountability  then 
following  as  a  necessary  corollary.  Spener  was  con- 
cerned, above  all,  with  the  true  personal  faith  of  the 
heart,  which,  he  maintained,  might  coexist  with 
serious  doctrinal  errors.  At  bottom,  however,  this 
meant  a  far  graver  revolution  in  existing  dogmatic 
and  theological  tenets  than  Spener  himself  had  sur- 
mised, and  led,  in  practise,  to  connivance  at  all 
sorts  of  erroneous  teachers,  sectarians,  and  fanatics. 
This  laxity  afforded  Spener's  opponents  a  ground  of 
attack,  but  their  unskilful,  superficial,  and  impas- 


sioned onslaughts  not  only  lightened  Spener's  task 
of  defense  and  substantiation,  but  also,  unfortu- 
nately, helped  to  obscure  his  perception  of  the  real 
consequences  of  his  position.  Spener's  activity  as  a 
practical  theologian  and  reformer  may  be  summar- 
ized as  efforts,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reform  the  clergy 
and  their  ofi&cial  ministration;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regenerate  the  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and 
moral  life  of  the  congregations  and  their  members. 

In  his  attempted  reform  of  the  clergy,  Spener 

justly  discerned   and  combated  the  great  defects 

in  the  theological  studies  of  his  time,  especiaUy  the 

neglect    of    Biblical    exegesis,    undue 

9.  Part  in  stress  on  formal  rhetoric  and  polemics, 

Pastoral    and,  most  of  all,  the  worldly  life  of 

Reform,  those  busied  with  theology.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  neither  sufficient  nor 
even  the  chief  essential  for  a  pastor  simply  to  hold 
pure  doctrine,  stressing  instead  the  importance  of 
Christian  character  in  the  pastor  with  relation  to 
his  office  and  his  official  activity.  He  set  forth  the 
principle  that  the  first  and  foremost  object  of  preach- 
ing is  to  edify,  to  induct  the  hearers  into  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  awaken  and  foster  personal  piety  and 
Christian  living,  all  erudition  and  fine  rhetoric,  un- 
less they  subserve  that  end,  being  from  the  realm 
of  evil.  The  rise  of  Spener,  therefore,  betokened  an 
advance  in  the  cause  of  preaching  and  homiletics, 
even  though  he  himself  fell  far  short  of  realizing 
the  ideal  of  a  plain,  Scriptural,  and  edifying  style  c^ 
preaching.  He  was  an  important  factor  in  securing 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young;  and  by  his  direct  exam- 
ple he  revived  the  languishing  condition  of  catechet- 
ical training,  combated  the  mechanical  system  of 
memorizing,  emphasized  the  serious  duty  of  relig- 
ious tuition,  strove  to  secure  a  practical  method  of 
catechetical  instruction,  introduced  the  Bible  as 
a  school  text-book,  and  contributed  largely  toward 
the  spread  of  confirmation  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Germany.  The  improprieties  and  misuses  con- 
nected ^-ith  private  confession  at  the  time  of  Spener 
were  felt  by  him  to  be  a  heavy  pastoral  burden  and 
responsibility,  especially  as  he  had  little  sympathy 
^•ith  the  custom.  He  had,  therefore,  no  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  retention  or  improvement.  Any 
reform  of  it  seemed  to  him  possible  and  desirable 
only  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  boards  of 
elders  who  should  share  the  responsibility  of  church 
discipline.  Since,  however,  sudi  an  institution  ap- 
peared impracticable  at  the  time,  Spener's  influ- 
ence on  confession  and  eoclesiasti(»J  discipline  was 
little  more  than  negative.  The  importance  of  de- 
tailed pastoral  care  was  taught  by  Spener  more  by 
precept  than  by  example,  though  in  private  life,  es- 
pecially in  association  with  the  clergy,  candidates, 
and  students,  he  exerted  a  profound  and  pervasive 
influence  in  this  direction,  while  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence made  him  known  as  the  "  father  con- 
fessor of  all  Germany." 

In  his  endeavor  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical,  relig- 
ious, and  moral  life  of  Germany  Spener  combated, 
among  both  clergy  and  laity,  inert,  conventional 
Christianity  and  Teliance  on  mere  external  ortho- 
doxy, imceasingly  preaching  the  necessity  of  con- 
scious, personal,  vital,  active,  and  practical  Chris- 
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tiim  life.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  type  of  Chris- 
tianity he  recommentkHl  himsebold  devotjoriH, 
extempore  prayer,  and  Bible  readings, 
xo.  Pro-  as  well  as  a  stricter  observance  of  Sun- 
motion  day.  He  luhoi-ed  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  Lay  of  Christian  discipLine  and  morais, 
ReligioiL  not  only  a^ssaiUng  current  offenses  in 
public  and  private  life,  but  also  raiB- 
ing  the  standard  of  conscience  and  refining  the 
nioml  sense.  In  his  reaction  against  the  prevail- 
ing kxity  and  licentiouKness  which  the  Lutheran 
elergj'  judged  too  leniently  as  things  indiffer- 
ent, Spener^s  stress  on  Christian  and  monil  earnest- 
ness was  no  less  wholcHome  than  juBtifiable.  He 
also  emphasized  the  rights,  and  still  more  the 
obligations,  of  the  laity  in  the  Church;  opposed 
the  monopoly  of  the  clergy;  energetically  revived 
the  theory*  of  the  common  spiritual  priesthood  of 
all  beheveiE;  promoted  the  cooi:>eration  of  the  laity 
in  eeclesiastieaj  atlminLstraiion ;  and  procured  both 
recognition  and  free  scope  for  the  spontaneous 
actinty  of  laymen  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  even 
thotigh  in  the  latter  direction  he  merely  gave  ex- 
pression to  general  ideas  and  wishes.  He  created 
DO  actual  organizations!,  for  neither  wajs  he  the  man, 
nor  was  the  time  yet  ripe.  Nevertheless,  in  an  age 
of  sharp  denominational  cleavage,  Spener  awoke 
the  Protectant  senwe  of  fellowt^liip  between  all  com- 
munions that  rested  on  the  common  basis  of  the 
Reformation,  He  helped  pave  the  way  towanl 
friendly  relationship  l>et%\een  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed riiurclies  in  (Germany,  both  fortifpng  union- 
istic  sentiment  and  preparing  the  means  of  union 
though  rejecting  any  artificial  and  precipitate  at- 
tempts at  union*  (*n  the  other  hand^  he  was  far 
more  firmly  convinced  than  most  of  the  statesmen 
and  clergy  of  his  time  that  Roman  Catholicism  had 
deviated  fuiula  men  tally  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
ami  that  the  *'  Roman  peril  "  was  reid.  He  gave  re- 
peated expreesion  to  the  thought  of  misdons  among 
Jews  and  heathen,  and  emphasized  the  missionary 
duty  of  Protestant  Christianity  at  a  time  when  the 
LuUieran  Church  liad  almoj^t  no  conception  of  any 
such  duty;  and  it  was  Spener'a  Pietistic  friends, 
pupUs,  and  disciples  who  went  out  from  Halle  in 
1705  to  the  work  of  the  Evangehcal  mission  among 
the  heathen,  they  being  the  first  in  Germany  to  at^ 
tempt  that  field* 

In  all  these  lines,  indeed^  Spener  did  not  stand 
entirely  alone  among  his  contemporaries.    He  had 
his  forerunners  and  colaborers.     He  was  not  the 
**  Father  of  Pietism  "  in  the  sense  that 
n.  Coop-   it  emanated  exclusively  from  him.    He 
erating      was  raet  half-way,  as  it  were,  by  a 
Forces,      widely  diflFused  sentiment  in  the  Lu- 
theran  Church  of  Germany,   and   he 
was  aided  in  nmny  phases  of  the  situation  by  the 
change  which  took  place  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age.  There  were  also  cooperative  influences  proceed- 
ing from  England,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.    For 
the  Lutheran  Cliurch  of  Germany,  however,  Spener 
was  the  acknowledged  and  honorable  protagoniBt; 
he  wjifl  the  most  eminent  advocate  and  the  spiritual 
center  of  all  thoee  forcea  which  so  vigorously  sought 
to  reform  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  aevenieenth  century.       Paul  GrDnberg. 


n.  Pietism  at  Halle:     A  new  epoch  in  the  de* 

velopment  of  Pietism  was  marked  when,  for  a  time, 

the   L^ni\'ersity  of  Leipsic  closed  its  doors  to  the 

movement,   whereupon   the  theological   faculty   of 

the  newly  fonndetl  I'niversity  of  Halle 

1.  Prestige  was  filled,  under  Opener's  influence 
of  Francke  with  men  of  his  own  typ>e.  From  the 
and  his  In-  first  the  dominant  spirit  was  August 

stitutions.  Hermann  Francke  (q.v.),  who,  though 
professor  of  Hei)rew  and  Greek  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  until  16M8,  immediately  began 
to  lecture  on  exegesis*  His  colleagues  were  Joachim 
Justus  Breithaupt,  Johann  Wilhelm  Baier.  Paul 
Anton^  Johann  Heinrich  Michaelis,  Joachim  Laoge 
(c|q.v.),  and  Johann  Daniel  Henischmied.  The  uni- 
versity was  also  profoundly  affected  by  Francke 's 
estiiblishment  of  the  famous  Halle  orphan  asylum 
and  affiliated  schools  and  institutions.  Many  stu- 
dents of  theology  here  received  not  only  isupport, 
but  preparation  for  their  studies;  the  publishing 
house  facilitated  the  literarj^  propagation  of  Halle's 
cause;  the  collegium  orientale  afforded  opjxjrtunity 
for  linguistic  training;  and  in  the  infirmary  attached 
to  the  orphan  asylum  the  medical  faculty  found 
compensation  for  the  lack  of  a  ujuversity  clinic* 
Since  Francke  was  both  the  dominant  power  in  the 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  orphan  asylum,  the 
former  organization  soon  became  bo  closely  bound 
up  with  the  interests  and  aims  of  these  various  in- 
Htitulions  that  the  Halle  pliase  of  Pietism  derive<l 
its  j>eculiar  nature  from  this  very  combination. 
This  st^te  of  affairs  was  undeniably  advantageous 
in  many  ways  to  the  faculty^  which  gained  prestige 
from  the  growing  recognition  of  Francke^s  organiza- 
tioiifl,  while  the  number  of  theological  students  at 
Halle  rapidly  increased;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
these  very  factors  caused  a  decided  losi^  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  action  in  the  faculty. 

In  its  comnmnd  of  an  assured  position,  the  Halle 
school  of  Pietism  quickly  assumetl  tlie  aggressi%^e, 
and  deemed  itself  called  to  Jje  the  censor  of  diver- 
gent tendencies,  views,  and  modes  of  life.  This  atti* 
tuiie  rcridereti  it  still  more  difficult  for  its  opponents 
to  recognize  its  good  intent,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  degenemtion  of  the  controversies  into  per- 
sonal animosities  to  the  prejudice  of 

2,  Unsuc-  real  explanation  and  mutual  under- 
cessful  standing.  This  tuni  of  events  \\  as  the 
War  on  more  unhappy  since  even  without  them 
Pietism,     the  mass  of  confiicting  elements  would 

have  resulted  in  oi>en  rupture.  In 
Iti^S  strife  broke  out  bet^\'een  Francke  ami  the  clergy 
of  Halle,  followed  by  a  series  of  clashes  betweini  the 
theological  faculty  and  the  law*  professor.  Christian 
Thomasius  (q.v.),  who  had  enthusiastically  espoused 
the  cause  of  Francke  at  Leipsic,  all  these  controver- 
sies, howeverj  Ijeing  eclipsed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
theological  faculty  towartl  their  colleague,  the  phi- 
losopher Christian  Wolff^  who  was  deposed  from  his 
office  by  King  Fre<lerick  William  L  (see  Wolff, 
Ceiristian\  and  the  Wolffian'  Theology).  Of 
still  greater  moment  were  the  literarj'"  battles  be- 
tween Pietism  and  its  opponents  outside  of  Halle, 
The  most  significant  of  these  was  the  Wittenberg 
theological  professor  Valentin  Ernst  LOscher  (q.v.), 
with  hia  V'oUsidndiger  Timotheus  Verinua  (Witten- 
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berg,  1718).  Ldecher  was  no  fanatical  assailant  of 
Pietism;  he  recognised  some  good  in  the  move- 
ment, and  by  a  threefold  classification  of  its  adher- 
ents (the  Halle  Pietists  being  reckoned  as  midway 
between  the  radical  and  conservative  wings)  he 
sought  to  do  justice  to  its  several  gradations.  At 
the  same  time,  his  estimate  of  conversion,  his  con- 
cept of  the  pastoral  office,  and  his  stress  on  pure 
doctrine  rested  on  a  theological  basis  so  wholly  and 
fimdamentally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Halle 
school  that  the  harmony  which  he  desired  proved 
impossible,  despite  long  correspondence  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Francke  and  Hemschmied  in 
May,  1719.  The  orthodox  Lutheran  attacks  on 
Pietism,  however,  neither  distracted  the  Pietists 
from  their  cause  nor  checked  its  wider  development. 
Francke 's  educational  institutions  grew  and  multi- 
plied; the  Canstein  Bible  Institute  was  foimded 
(see  Canstein,  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron  von); 
union  was  effected  with  the  Danish  mission  in  Tran- 
quebar;  and  Francke  also  found  time  to  interest 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  captive  Swedes  in  Siberia. 
His  death,  in  1727,  was  a  serious  loss  for  his  faculty, 
which  soon  was  greatly  changed. 

Many  of  the  institutions  and  organizations  created 
by  the  Pietism  of  Halle  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany.  Even  before 
Francke's  death,  however,  the  movement  had 
reached  its  zenith;  and  it  had  only  been  his  power- 
ful, energetic,  and  influential  personality  which  had, 
in  many  ways,  lessened  the  dangers  of  one-sidedness 
and  extravagance  in  Pietism  at  Halle,  and  kept  its 
darker  side  comparatively  inconspicuous.  At  the 
same  time,  the  flaws  in  the  movement  did  not  orig- 
inate altogether  in  the  second  generation,  but  were 
innate  in  the  Halle  t3rpe  of  Pietism  from  the  first. 

One  obvious  characteristic  of  the  movement  at 

Halle  was  its  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  diversity 

and   wealth   of  development  in   the 

3.  One-  growth  of  piety.  "  Conversion,"  as 
Sided  Francke  experienced  it,  was  not  viewed 
Nature  in  the  light  of  an  individual  phenom- 
of  the  enon,  but  as  the  normal  way  to  salva- 
Movement  tion,  regardless  of  other  experiences 
taught  by  the  history  of  the  religious 
life.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  real  conversion,  and  whether  this  must 
include  a  conviction  of  sin  and  the  experience  of 
ictic  conversion  at  a  precise  moment.  Ilie  affirma- 
tion of  these  demands  also  afforded  a  standard  for 
gaging  the  Christianity  of  others;  and  in  applying 
this  the  Pietists  of  HaUe  were  no  very  lenient  judges 
where  they  lighted  upon  the  "  imconverted."  Their 
one-sided  insistence  on  the  religious  tone  in  educa- 
tion was  not  above  criticism,  admirable  as  were  the 
results  which  it  produced,  for  in  some  cases  it  was 
the  cause  of  spiritual  pride,  and  in  others  of  hypoc- 
risy. Francke,  himself,  however,  in  his  inculcation 
of  intense  Christianity,  clearly  recognized  the  claims 
of  practical  life.  Among  the  subjects  of  instruction 
he  included  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  anatomy, 
physics,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  such  mechanical 
crafts  as  turning  and  glass-grinding,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  modem  trade  schools.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this  breadth  of  judgment,  which  Francke 
also  evinced  in  many  other  directions,  he   was 


strangely  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the 
young.  The  incessant  surveillance  of  the  pupils  in 
all  of  his  institutions  clogged  the  development  of 
independence  and  was  an  obvious  pedagogical  error; 
and  the  same  statement  holds  true  of  the  restriction 
of  harmless  amusements. 

The  practical  religion  taught  by  the  Pietism  of 
Halle  exerted  a  significant  influence  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  university  toward  technical  theology. 
Since  Francke  was  convinced  that  living  faith  and 
sincere  conversion  were  indispensable  postulates  to 
a  knowledge  of  (>od,  independent  value 
4.  Effect  on  was  denied  mere  intellect,  and  the 
Theological  entire  curriculum  of  studies  was  ar- 
Study.  ranged  accordingly.  First  of  all,  the 
development  of  personal  religion  was 
furthered;  all  academic  lectures  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  devotional  sessions  and  revival  sermons; 
every  lecture  was  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  faculty  met  twice  each 
week  at  the  dean's  house,  where  the  students  had 
to  report  on  their  studies  and  receive  advice.  The 
study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  was  the  center  of 
the  entire  course.  The  darker  side  of  this  concept 
of  theology,  however,  was  shown  in  the  Halle  fac- 
ulty's unproductiveness  in  the  field  of  strict  scholar- 
ship. Francke  *s  own  ability  for  scientific  activity 
was  undeniable,  but  he  was  far  too  much  engrossed 
by  his  institutions  to  have  time  for  research,  though 
he  never  felt  that  this  curtailed  his  efficiency  as  a 
teacher.  There  was,  however,  no  perception  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  foundation  of  theology  upon  con- 
version and  the  edifying  study  of  Scripture  needed 
to  be  harmonized  with  orthodox  theology,  or  that 
the  entire  body  of  systematic  theology  must  be  re- 
constructed, any  more  than  there  was  recognition 
of  the  desirability  of  reaching  a  scholarly  imder- 
standing  with  extremists  in  the  Pietistic  camp 
itself  and  with  the  Wolffian  philosophy.  Since  these 
problems  lay  within  the  scope  of  the  faculty's  duties, 
the  fact  that  they  were  ignored  was  an  act  of  re- 
missness that  brought  speedy  vengeance.  The 
faculty  grew  torpid  and,  after  the  death  of  Francke, 
lost  its  influence  over  the  student  body. 

n.  Pietism  in  WUrttemberg:     The  entrance  of 
Pietism  into  WCirttemberg  was  particularly  mo- 
mentous for  the  subsequent  develop- 
I.  Pietism  ment  of  the  movement,  since  it  there 
Cordially    not  only  attracted  many  adherents, 
Welcomed,  but  also  acquired  a  distinct  character 
which  was  both  independent  of  Spener 
and  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Halle  and  Mora- 
vian Pietistic  types.    The  movement  received  its 
first  incentives  in  Wtirttemberg  from  Spener  him- 
self, who  visited  Stuttgart  in  May,  1662,  and  later 
spent  four  months  in  Tiibingen.    Not  only  were  the 
general  conditions  of  religious  life  in  WUrttemberg 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  Pietism,  but  special 
welcome  seems  to  have  been  accorded  it  because  of 
contemporary   political   burdens,    which   rendered 
men  more  open  to  the  preaching  of  a  gospel  of  the 
heart.    The  movement  was  also  aided  by  the  fact 
that  the  princes  of  the  land  did  not  oppose  it;  while 
it  received  direct  encouragement  from  the  Church 
authorities,  who  had  early  begun  to  tium  Spener's 
views  to  practical  account  in  favor  of  true  Chria- 
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tian  life.  The  influence  of  the  Halle  Pietist  was 
veiy  evident  in  the  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
theological  education;  and  as  early  as  1694  an  edict 
was  issued  declaring  tliat  even  a  comprehensive  the- 
ological training  did  not  lead  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  God  if  the  heart  clung  to  the  world,  and  urging 
professors  to  educate  not  only  learned,  but  devout 
and  godly  men.  At  Stuttgart  the  consistory  success- 
fully sought  to  obviate  conflicts  with  Pietism  on 
WQrttemberg  soil;  the  controversial  Considera^ 
tUmum  theologicarum  dectu  of  the  TQbingen  profes- 
sor Michael  M Oiler  was  confiscated;  and  on  Feb. 
28, 1694,  appeared  an  edict  joyfully  hailed  by  Spener 
for,  while  assuming  the  inviolable  validity  of  the 
symbolical  books  and  the  existing  agenda,  it  cou- 
ched a  whole  series  of  details  to  Pietism.  There 
was,  however,  no  uniform  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  toward  private  devo- 
tional meetings,  which  had  become  popular  in  WQrt- 
temberg as  early  as  the  ninth  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Where  these  meetings  lacked 
clerical  direction,  they  were  at  first  partly  forbidden; 
and  it  was  only  long  afterward,  in  consequence  of 
the  organization  of  collegia  pietatis  by  some  lecturers 
at  TQbingen  in  1703,  that  the  conventicles  were 
regularly  sanctioned,  though  even  then  it  was  de- 
sired that  they  be  held  in  the  churches.  Moreover, 
this  favorable  disposition  of  the  consistory  had  ref- 
erence only  to  that  section  of  Pietism  which  con- 
tinued strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church 
and  did  not  favor  the  separatistic  tendencies  to  which 
WQrttemberg  was  peculiarly  predisposed. 

The  early  stages  of  Pietistic  separatism  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  initial  stages  of  the  movement 
itself.  It  found  particular  support  among  clergy- 
men of  marked  devoutness  and  gravity,  and  firmly 
ensconced  itself  in  various  places,  including  the 
country  districts.  The  conflict  with  this  growing 
separatism  was  opened  by  the  Ekiict  of  1703;  a  sec- 
ond edict,  forbidding  all  conventicles  held  by  sec- 
taries, followed  in  1706;  and  the  third, 
2.  Separa-  or  general,  rescript  of  Mar.  2,  1707, 
tism  and  added  certain  drastic  measures,  threat- 
Tflbingen  ening  to  banish  those  separatists  who 
Influence,  should  refuse  to  attend  Church  and 
commimion  within  three  months.  This 
course  was  abandoned,  however,  in  a  few  years,  so 
that  the  decree  of  Jan.  14,  1711,  showed  a  milder 
attitude  toward  the  separatistic  Pietists.  It  came 
to  be  more  and  more  the  practise  to  abandon  all 
forcible  measures  in  the  case  of  such  separatists  as 
behaved  themselves  quietly,  imtil  finally  the  general 
rescript  of  Oct.  10,  1743,  permitted  all  private  de- 
votional meetings  tiiat  did  not  involve  breach  of  the 
peace.  This  leniency  toward  the  separatists,  which 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  North  German  practise  of 
the  period,  became  possible  since  it  involved  no 
danger  to  the  Church,  and  since  there  was  no  con- 
tentious orthodoxy  to  misconstrue  its  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  this  policy  prevented  the  Church 
from  putting  down  separatism,  which  persisted 
throu^out  the  eighteenth  century  and  broke  out 
afresh  at  its  close. 

Lastly,  the  attitude  of  the  University  of  TQbingen 
was  important  for  implanting  Pietism  in  WQrttem- 
berg.   While  the  influence  of  TQbingen's  theolog- 


ical faculty  upon  this  development  was  far  from 
equal  to  that  of  Halle,  nevertheless,  the  plan  of  fill- 
ing professorships  with  men  who  took  their  inspira- 
tion from  Spener  showed  its  practical  effects  in  more 
ways  than  mere  modification  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  Besides  Johann  Wolfgang  J^r, 
who  imparted  a  new  spirit  to  the  faculty,  the  teach- 
ing force  included  Johann  Christian  Pfaff,  Andreas 
Adam  Hochstetter,  Christoph  Reuchlin,  and  Chris- 
toph  Eberhard  Weismann.  The  Pietism  evolved 
under  these  conditions  showed  certain  distinctive 
features.  Its  adherents  were  predominantly  among 
the  clergy,  among  the  middle  classes  in  the  towTis, 
and  in  the  rural  districts;  not,  as  with  Pietism  in 
North  Germany,  among  the  nobility.  This  insured 
a  far  more  popular  character  for  the  movement,  so 
that  Pietistic /S^Tuien,  or  prayer-meetings,  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
WQrttemberg  phase  of  Pietism  preserved  the  church 
ideal  more  largely  than  was  the  case  at  Halle,  this 
attitude  doubtless  being  strengthened  by  the  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  course  adopted  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  a 
contentious  type  of  orthodoxy.  In  WQrttemberg, 
moreover,  Pietism  enjoyed  a  distinct  advantage 
through  its  intimate  sympathy  with  scientific  the- 
ology, the  resultant  combination  being  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  New-Testament  critic  and  exegete 
Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (q.v.),  who  constantly 
sought  to  unite  the  two.  In  view  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Pietism  on  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
WQrttemberg  this  attitude  toward  scientific  method 
was  not  without  moment  for  theology;  and  its 
influence  on  Pietism  itself  was  still  more  profoimd, 
since  it  served  to  maintain  its  intellectual  mobility, 
and  fostered  that  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
restraint  which  preserved  it  from  the  decline  which 
overtook  the  movement  at  Halle.  Finally,  WQrt- 
temberg Pietism  was  characterized  by  a  range  and 
scope  of  religious  life  far  wider  and  more  diverse 
than  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  movement  which 
prevailed  at  Halle;  and  while  it  is  not  always  easy 
precisely  to  define  the  new  elements  introduced  by 
Swabian  individualism,  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
many  direct  points  of  contact  between  the  Swabian 
movement  and  the  Pietism  of  Halle. 

Though  WQrttemberg  never  became  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Halle,  a  distinct  sense  of  the  diver- 
gence   between    the  two  schools  was 

3.  Attitude  eventually  evolved.    This  became  clear 
toward      in  the  position  taken  by  the  WOrttem- 

Moravians.  berg  Pietists  with  regard  to  the 
Moravians.  Count  Nicholas  Louis  von 
Zinzendorf  (q.v.)  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
from  the  time  of  his  first  visit  in  1729,  and  induced 
many  young  theologians  to  enter  the  Moravian  com- 
munion. Nevertheless,  he  was  denied  the  fruit  of 
great  and  permanent  results,  since  men  like  Georg 
Konrad  Hieger,  and  especially  Bengel  (qq.v.),  who 
disapproved  the  formation  of  independent  congre- 
gations, Coimt  Zinzendorf's  personality,  and  many 
other  things,  opposed  the  further  inroads  of  Mora- 
vianism.  Yet  though  they  thus  blocked  its  advance 
in  WQrttemberg,  this  rebuff  did  not  entirely  break 
off  friendly  relations  with  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren, with  whom  harmony  is  still  preserved,  chiefly 
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because  of  Lutheran  appreciation  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionary activity.  The  third  main  division  of  Piet- 
ists was  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.),  or  Mora- 
vians, founded  by  Zinzendorf. 

IV.  The  Spread  of  Pietism:  Statistics  of  the 
spread  of  Pietism  can  scarcely  be  given  with  any 
approximation  to  completeness  imtil  preliminary 
studies,  such  as  have  already  been  begun,  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  the 
various  localities  in  which  it  took  root.  Such 
studies,  moreover,  would  doubtless  aid  in  distin- 
guishing the  frequently  interchanging  tendencies 
proceeding  from  Hermhut  and  Halle  respectively. 
Spener  himself,  like  Francke,  sought  to  find  inter- 
ests in  conmion  with  other  religious  bodies  and  lead- 
ers, while  Zinzendorf  surpassed  them  both  in  this 
regard.  The  triumph  of  Pietism  over  all  obstacles, 
and  its  spread  not  only  throughout  Germany,  but 
even  into  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  Denmark, 
and  Russia,  was  partly  due  to  the  wide-spread  indif- 
ference toward  dogmatic  formulas  that  had  been 
discredited  through  theological  wrangling,  though 
it  owed  its  real  success  to  the  fact  that  it  was  able 
to  offer  something  not  then  supplied  by  the  State 
churches.  In  addition  to  preaching,  the  personal 
association  that  was  facilitated  by  the  private  de- 
votional meetings,  and  an  extensive  correspondence 
dating  from  the  time  of  Spener,  the  spread  of  Piet- 
ism was  furthered  by  the  influence  exerted  in  filling 
pastorates  and  professorships  with  men  sympathetic 
^ith  the  movement.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Halle,  which  had  a  thousand  theological  students 
about  1730,  while  in  1729  an  edict  of  Frederick 
William  I.  required  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  his  dominions  to  study  there  for  two  years.  The 
university,  therefore,  together  with  Francke 's  in- 
stitutions in  Halle,  developed  a  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  Pietism  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  Francke 's  journey  to 
South  Germany  in  1718  still  further  promoted  the 
cause. 

V.  The  Nature  and  Significance  of  Pietism:  The 
wide  diversity  of  opinion,  even  at  the  present  time, 
regarding  Pietism  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  movement,  as  a  peculiar  concept  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  is  naturally  judged  according  to  the 
dogmatic  position  of  each  individual  critic,  but  also 

to  the  very  nature  of  the  Pietistic  tend- 
I.  Com-     ency.    The  mere  question  of  authori- 
plexity  of    tative  sources  for  a  determination  of  the 
Pietism,     essence  of  Pietism  involves  great  diflS- 
culties,  since  the  movement  produced 
neither  official  doctrinal  writings  nor  any  principles 
which,  when  acknowledged  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  should  constitute  regular  affiliation  with  the 
Pietist  cause.    The  sole  recourse,  therefore,  is  to  the 
private  literature  of  the  movement,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly devotional.    It  must,  however,  be  used 
with  caution  because  of  its  subjective,  transient 
tone,  which  is  shared  by  its  opponents  as  well;  and 
purely  biographical  sources  are  lamentably  scanty. 
Moreover,   Pietism  embraced   very   heterogeneous 
phenomena,  so  that  it  assumed  extremely  diver- 
gent phases  in  different  individuals  Uving  at  the 
same  time  but  in  different  regions,  with  different 
antecedents,  and  imder  different  conditions.   It  like- 


wise underwent  the  most  diverse  combinations,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  variations  which  distinguished 
the  chief  phases  of  the  movement  from  each  other, 
or  of  the  development  which  each  of  these  phases 
worked  out  independently. 

Claiming  possession  of  pure  doctrine,  the  ri^t 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  a  well-organ- 
ized establishment  as  a  national  Church,  Lutheran- 
ism  had  embarked  upon  a  course  of  development 
during  the  seventeenth  century  in 
2.  Lutheran  which,  though  the  Bible  was  recognized 

Orthodoxy  as  the  sole  authority  and  as  the  first 
and  and  highest  source  of  knowledge, 
Pietism,  its  essential  content  was  held  to  be 
sununarized  and  contained  in  defin- 
itive dogmas.  Where  these  boons  and  institu- 
tions were  unmutilated,  the  Church  professed  to 
supply  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  obviated 
the  necessity  of  atiy  further  development,  whether 
inward  or  out^^'ard.  The  sole  requirements  laid 
upon  church-members,  accordingly,  were  recogni- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  an  authori- 
tative presentation  of  divine  revelation,  reception 
of  the  proffered  Word  and  sacraments,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  several  ordinances  affecting  church  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  institutional  Christianity  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  which  assumed  to  stand  for  evan- 
gelical Christianity  while  actually  permitting  the 
spiritual  life  to  languish,  Pietism  emphasized  the 
duty  of  striving  after  personal  and  individual  re- 
ligious independence  and  collaboration,  and  de- 
clared that  religion  is  something  altogether  per- 
sonal, that  evangelical  Christianity  is  present  only 
when  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  in  Christian 
conduct.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  assertion 
of  the  right  and  of  the  necessity  of  personal  Chris- 
tianity implied  no  attack  upon  any  special  doctrines 
or  institutions  of  the  Church,  but  was  rather  a  pro- 
test against  Lutheran  absolutism.  Notwithstand- 
ing this.  Pietism  assimied  many  phases  on  the  basis 
of  accentuation  of  personal  Christianity.  With 
Spener  and  Francke,  the  core  of  religious  life  was  a 
firm  faith  in  Providence.  The  clergy  whose  train- 
ing was  received  at  Halle  laid  the  chief  stress  on 
conversion.  Another  .principle  widely  diffused,  es- 
pecially in  Moravian  circles,  was  deep  love  for  Jesus, 
this  leading  to  a  revival  of  the  well-known  ideals  of 
medieval  mysticism.  All  Pietistic  trends  and  types, 
moreover,  found  a  common  bond  in  their  tendency 
to  seek  the  normal  realization  of  living  piety  in  a 
life  of  intense  religious  emotion,  and  to  give  a  per- 
manent place  to  the  keen  realization  of  individual 
sinfulness  and  guilt. 

Pietistic  devotion  achieved  great  and  successful 

results,  which  were  well  merited  in  so  far  as  the 

movement  represented  a  justifiable  reaction  against 

an   exaggerated    ecclesiasticism.      On 

3.  Disad-    the  other  hand,  it  was  unconscious  of 

vantages  of  the  dangers  attending  its  championship 
Pietism,  of  the  rights  of  individual  personalities. 
In  proportion  as  the  experience  of 
regeneration  was  exalted,  the  more  expedient  it 
seemed  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  facilitate,  this 
event  by  systematic  courses  of  action.  But  the  as- 
sumption that  religious  development  was  essentially 
fulfilled  in  the  sphere  of  religious  emotion  prepared 
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the  way  for  an  artificial  excitation  of  this  feeling, 
thus  involving  the  danger  of  insincerity,  8elf-<iecep- 
tion,  and  sentimentalism,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
self-discipline  and  sobriety,  formed  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  still  worse  aberrations.  The  extreme  im- 
portance attached  to  individual  experiences  and  to 
spontaneous  prayer  led  to  a  communicativeness 
often  hard  to  distinguish  from  loquacity.  More- 
over, those  who  underwent  no  such  experiences 
came  to  be  regarded  with  disdain  by  others.  It  is 
significant  that  Alberti,  at  Leipsic,  early  reproached 
the  Pietists  with  self-complacency;  and  the  thought 
of  standing  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  relationship  to 
God  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  Pietism  at  Halle. 
These  principles  were  also  adopted  and  amplified  by 
the  Moravians,  or  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  This  atti- 
tude, which  was  the  chief  factor  in  estranging  non- 
Pietistic  from  Pietistic  circles,  may  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  facts  that  Pietism  was  characterized  by 
anxiety  and  depression,  that  it  was  cankered  with 
introspection,  that  it  never  attained  to  inward  rest, 
that  one  "  awakened ''  must  ever  be  awakened 
anew,  and  that  he  sought  for  indications  of  the  grace 
which  he  had  received,  but  enjoyed  his  prize  only 
occasionally.  Yet  the  contradiction  is  merely 
apparent,  for  the  attitude  in  question  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  dominating  Pietistic 
consciousness  of  sin.  It  was,  in  other  words,  the 
result  of  an  exclusively  transcendental  concept  of 
the  theory  of  blessedness,  which  in  turn  explains 
why  Pietism  looked  so  radically  askance  upon  the 
world. 

By  strongly  emphasizing  personal  Christianity  in 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  pastoral  care 

Pietism  supplied  abimdant  and  mo- 

4.  Influence  mentous  incentives  which  were  heartily 

on  the      welcomed     by    Lutheran    orthodoxy. 

Church.     The  desire  to  unite  the  clergy  more 

closely,  and  thus  to  facilitate  an  ex- 
change of  professional  experiences,  led  Johann  Adam 
Steinmetz,  then  general  superintendent  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Magdebuig,  to  organize  pastoral  confer- 
ences in  1737;  while  by  the  systematic  diffusion  of 
devotional  treatises  he  opened  new  ways  for  relig- 
iously influencing  the  masses.  The  fact  that  Jo- 
hann Kaspar  Schade's  formal  protest  against  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  private  confession  was 
so  thorou^y  approved  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg that  he  abandoned  the  usage  in  1698  (his  ex- 
ample being  followed  by  other  State  churches)  was 
the  result  of  serious  disorders  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system,  though  volimtary  private  con- 
fession still  prevailed  widely.  The  victorious  ad- 
vance of  Pietism  was  also  bound  to  affect  public 
worship,  which,  as  part  of  a  State  institution,  en- 
joyed such  protection  in  various  districts  that  neg- 
lect of  it  might  be  punished  by  fines  and  other  legal 
means.  Not  only  was  the  mere  existence  of  private 
devotional  gatherings  prejudicial  to  the  position 
of  authority  enjoyed  by  the  Church,  but  she  was 
also  obliged  to  find  that  the  Pietistic  emphasis  on 
personal  Christianity  acted  to  the  detriment  of  her 
lituiigy.  Nevertheless,  while  Pietism  succeeded  in 
making  the  entire  Bible  available  for  homiletic  pur- 
poses, as  contrasted  with  the  compulsory  pericopes, 
the  movement  failed  to  produce  an  epoch  in  the 


history  of  German  preaching.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  conspicuously  successful  in  the  sphere  of 
hymnology,  for  which  it  was  peculiarly  qualified 
because  of  its  cultivation  of  the  emotional  side  of 
religion  and  its  tenderness  and  warmth  of  religious 
expression.  Though  most  of  the  hymns  that  ema- 
nated from  Pietistic  circles  were  pitched  in  too  sub- 
jective, and  even  unwholesome  and  sentimental, 
a  strain  to  be  suitable  for  congregational  use,  some 
of  the  Pietist  composers,  such  as  Johann  Jakob 
Schiltz,  Johann  Anastasius  Freylinghausen,  Johann 
Jakob  Rambach,  Carl  Heinrich  von  Bogatzky,  Ernst 
Gottlieb  Woltersdorf,  Philipp  Friedrich  Hiller,  and 
Nicholas  Louis  von  Zinzendorf,  have  won  a  secure 
place  in  Lutheran  hymnals;  and  not  only  did  the 
wealth  of  poetry  produced  by  Pietism  exercise  a 
profound  influence  in  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
extension,  but  it  also  stimulated  religious  poetry 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  adherents. 

In  his  high  appreciation  of  religious  and  moral 
training  for  the  people  through  the  channel  of  relig- 
ious instruction  Spener  followed  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Luther  in  his  catechisms,  and  espe- 
5.  Religious  cially  advanced  the  task  undertaken 

Training    by  Duke  Ernest  I.  of  Saxe-Gotha  in 

and  the  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Bible.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts,  indeed,  that 
an  electoral  ordinance  of  Feb.  24, 1688, 
provided  for  the  holding  of  weekly  catechetical  ex- 
aminations for  children  and  adults  alike  throughout 
the  coimtry;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Spener 
was  the  ultimate  inspiration  of  the  Prussian  elec- 
toral edict  of  1692  requiring  Sunday  catechization 
in  the  rural  congregations.  Spener's  purpose  was 
the  inward  assimilation  of  religious  truth  rather  than 
mere  imparting  of  knowledge;  and  his  efforts  to 
advance  practical  piety  among  the  masses  were  in- 
timately associated  with  his  interest  in  confirma^ 
tion,  which  became  an  integral  part  of  the  usage 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  largely  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Pietism.  Still  more  eventful  than  Spener's 
energy,  however,  was  the  educational  activity  of 
Francke. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Pietism  was 
the  fact  that  it  claimed  to  be  foimded  exclusively 
on  the  Bible.  This  might  seem  to  be  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  assertions  of  Lutheranism  from  the 
very  first,  but  Pietism  showed  its  independence  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  both  in  its  imswerving  return 
to  the  Bible  and  in  its  application  of  Scriptural 
truths.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  bound,  as  Piet- 
ism was  not,  by  the  creeds  in  which  it  had  simimar- 
ized  its  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  which  it 
regarded  as  authoritative.  The  Pietistic  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  was,  there- 
fore, a  direct  return  to  one  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  the  German  Reformation,  and  by  granting 
the  "  awakened  "  Christian  full  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  Bible  Pietism  restored^to  lay- 
men the  right  which  they  had  lost.  Acconiingly, 
Francke  insisted  that  even  children  should  read  the 
Bible  and  made  Biblical  history  a  theme  of  study 
at  school;  while  for  the  same  reason  he  sought  to 
gain  wide  circulation  for  the  Bible,  especially 
through  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute  at  Halle.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pietism  impaired  the  salutary  fea- 
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tures  of  this  return  to  the  Bible  when  it  ignored  the 
influence  of  the  facts  and  conditions  of  history  in 
its  system  of  exegesis.  The  result  was  unbridled 
subjectivism;  the  Bible  became  a  magical  book 
from  which  prognostications  and  counsels  were 
sought;  the  gloomy  views  on  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Chiuxsh  and  the  world  turned  men's 
thoughts  to  the  future  and  gave  the  prophecies  and 
apocalyptic  writings  a  preeminence  which  fostered 
only  too  well  the  Pietistic  tendency  toward  fanati- 
cism. 

While  the  practical  character  of  Pietism  forbids 
it  to  be  considered  a  theological  movement,  it  did 
not  preclude  points  of  contact  with  scientific  theol- 
ogy. Unfortunately  for  both  sides, 
6.  Effect  on  however,    these    were    predominantly 

Theology  antithetic;  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
and  Union,  development  of  Pietism  had  two  re- 
sults which  were  widely  welcomed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  became  clear  that  the  official 
Church  and  theology  were  not  so  deeply  implanted 
among  the  people  as  had  been  supposed;  and  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  involved  the  task  of  seeking 
closer  touch  with  the  needs  and  longings  of  the 
time.  Furthermore,  by  unsettling  post-Reforma- 
tion scholasticism  and  combating  excessive  ap- 
preciation of  the  creeds,  Pietism  cleared  the  way 
for  new  theological  investigation  in  which  the  Bible 
was  made  the  first  field  of  labor,  while  the  presen- 
tation of  new  points  of  view  supplied  corresponding 
problems  for  solution.  The  fact  that  even  these 
incentives  produced  no  marked  change  in  theol- 
ogy, but  served  only  as  a  preliminaiy  for  its  re- 
vival in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  due  not  only 
to  immobility  and  want  of  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  also,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  Pietistic  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  nature  and  import  of  learning,  its  failure  to 
perceive  the  concept  and  task  of  theology  apart 
from  preaching,  and  its  absence  of  conscious  need 
of  exact  formulation. 

When  Pietism  once  came  to  power,  it  renoimced 
the  claims  to  freedom  which  it  had  once  emphasized, 
and  rapidly  declined  into  extemalism  and  torpidity. 
The  movement  undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able depreciation  of  dogma  and  dogmatic  docu- 
ments; for  though  they  were  not  explicitly  assailed, 
the  stress  laid  by  Pietism  on  Christian  life  and  its 
use  of  the  Bible  deprived  dogma  of  the  preeminence 
which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  process  appeared  in  a  change  of  view  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  It  was  obvious  that  living,  personal  Chris- 
tianity was  not  confined  to  the  membership  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  but,  this  being  so,  both  denomi- 
nations were  fundamentally  equal.  This  disregard 
of  sectarian  distinctions  was  actually  realized  by 
Pietism  when  it  was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
founding  a  new  church,  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 
In  this  case,  the  first  attempt  at  union  was  success- 
ful; though  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  factors 
besides  Pietism  entered  into  the  formation  of  the 
Moravian  communion.  It  was  undeniable,  more- 
over, that  the  excessive  stress  of  Pietism  on  per- 
sonal religion  might  possibly  lead  to  a  deprecia- 


tion of  the  differencee  separating  ProtestantiBm  and 
Roman  Catiiolicism,  a  tendency  which  might  have 
found  some  support  in  certain  aspects  of  the  HaUe 
system  of  education,  in  specific  forms  of  Pietistic 
mysticism,  and  in  much  that  is  reported  of  Zinzen- 
dorf .  Pietism  did  not,  however,  yield  to  this  allure- 
ment, but  adhered  to  its  essentially  Protestant 
character.  Spener  was  an  imcompromising  foe  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1676  he  uiged  the 
elector  to  make  no  concession  to  the  pope;  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  called  forth 
his  unsparing  condenmation;  and  the  attempts  of 
Cristoval  Rojas  de  Spinola  (q.v.)  to  unite  I^tes- 
tants  and  Roman  Catholics  received  no  sjrmpathy 
from  him.  In  1694,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Berlin 
clergy,  he  discussed  the  method  of  most  effectually 
resisting  all  overtiu^es  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  his  entire  attitude  toward  the  Latin  commu- 
nion was  too  intensely  bitter  to  permit  him  to  be 
suspected  of  any  pro-Roman  tendency.  The  exam- 
ple of  Spener  was  followed  in  general  by  both  the 
Halle  and  the  WOrttembeig  phases  of  Pietism;  and 
though  the  age  of  orthodoxy  witnessed  many  con- 
versions from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Pietism  was  responsible  for  none  of  them. 
It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  Enlightenment  had  dulled  sectarianism,  that 
Pietists  began  to  fraternize  with  Roman  Catholics 
of  similar  tendencies. 

By  weakening  the  antagonism  that  had  previ- 
ously existed  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed, Pietism  became  the  vehicle  of 

7.  Fore-  an  idea  which,  when  realized,  pro- 
runner  of  duced  far-reaching  results.  While  the 
Religious  concept  of  freedom  in  faith  and  con- 
Freedom,    science  did  not  attain  full  clearness  and 

expression  imtil  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Pietism  was  an  important  factor  in  this  de- 
velopment; and  to  that  movement  was  mainly  due 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  conviction  that  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  break  with  the  restrictions  on 
religious  freedom  contained  in  the  treaties  of  Augs- 
biug  and  Westphalia.  Pietism  likewise  fought 
against  the  external  constraint  which  it  encoun- 
tered from  both  Church  and  State  because  of  the 
establishment,  and  secured  legal  sanction  for  its 
own  organizations;  and  though  this  was  but  an  iso- 
lated violation  of  the  maxim  that  the  State  had  the 
right  of  forcible  intervention  in  case  of  deviation 
from  the  State  Church,  this  infringement  of  the 
principle  of  territorialism  marked  a  distinct  ad- 
vance toward  complete  emancipation  from  the 
medieval  concept  of  religious  compulsion. 

Yet  another  constituent  force  in  Pietism  was  its 
imion  of  its  adherents  into  a  life  of  intimate  relig- 
ious fellowship.     The  formation  of  circles  of  this 

type   began   the   Pietistic   movement 

8.  Con-  under  Spener,  and  in  Wtirttemberg 
ventides  they  developed  into  lasting  institutions, 
and  Lay    Wherever   Halle's   influence   reached, 

Cooperation,  such  meetings  were  organized;  and 
Zinzendorf's  entire  activity  was  sub- 
servient to  the  fellowship  ideal.  Pietism,  therefore, 
fought  unceasingly  for  the  privilege  of  private  as- 
sembly, and  its  opponents  rightly  deemed  its  con- 
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venticles  one  of  the  mosrt  importaBt  manifestations 
of  its  peculiar  genius.  The  diversity  in  the  outward 
form  of  these  conventicles,  however,  indicates  thai 
ihe  movement  sought  merely  to  adapt  given  condi- 
tions to  the  practical  development  of  active  relig- 
ious intercommunication,  i^ith  scant  regard  to  ex- 
ternal organization  as  an  end  in  itself.  In  fonning 
his  colUgia  piekUis  Spener  took  his  st^ind  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  priesthood,  a  theory  which 
Luther  had  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  and  which  Lu- 
theran bm  liad  never  renounced.  The  tenet  had, 
however,,  received  no  practical  applicnation,  for  the 
old  twofold  classificatjon  of  Christians  had  still  con- 
tinued, except  that  the  laity  were  now  subjected  to 
temporal  rulers  and  theologians  instead  of  being 
guided  by  bishops  and  priests.  It  was,  then,  only 
the  re\Hval  of  a  fundamental  ide^i  of  the  Refortna- 
tioo  when  Pieti^tic  conventicles  procured  for  every 
Cbrifftian  the  right  and  opportunity  of  testifying  to 
his  experience  in  free  address  and  free  prayer.  The 
enlistment  of  lajToen  for  cooperation  in  the  active 
work  of  the  Church,  moreover,  meant  the  winning 
of  new  foro^.  This  was  a  momentous  advance, 
for  though  it  was  restricted  chiefly  to  the  '*  awa- 
kened/' it  still  remained  a  vit^l  force.  The  single- 
neas  of  aim  in  the  highest  concerns  of  life  and  the 
mutual  interest  In  common  edification  produced  so 
close  a  bond  of  fellowship  among  Pietists  that  class 
distinctions  of  civil  life  either  lost  their  significance 
or  at  least  were  much  obscured.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  very  fact  naturally  afforded  opportunities  for 
base  motives,  as  well  as  for  vanity,  greed,  and  hy- 
pocrisy; yet  despite  such  abnormal  phases  of  tho 
movement,  the  increasing  approxiraation  of  high 
and  low  on  the  basis  of  mutual  religioue  al ideation 
at  a  time  when  such  free  contact  was  otherwise  im- 
possible exercised  a  noteworthy  influence  on  socitd 
life.  Spener  cleariy  saw  and  boldly  faced  the  evils 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  secular 
rulers  in  various  goveniraenta,  and  that  the  laity 
were  excluded  from  it.  He  accordingly  urged  the 
i^>pointment  of  lay  elders  to  cooperate  with  the 
preachers.  The  plan  of  instituting  presbyteries 
gained  favor  in  Worttemberg  and  was  realized  in 
tfaie  Moravian  congregations.  Nevertheless,  Spener 
waa  unmicoeaaful  in  securing  a  general  participation 

jd  the  laity  in  the  administration  of  the  Church,  for 
waa  impossible  unless  the  above-mentioned 
rulers  should  voluntarily  curtail  their  pre- 
rogatives, a  thing  inconceivable  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Furtiiermore,  the  formation  of  separatis- 
tio  bodies  for  the  realization  of  his^  ideals  was  as 
opposed  to  Spener's  ecclesiastical  mind  as  was  the 
act  of  the  Peace  of  Westphaliii  in  granting  t^ajera- 
tion  in  Germany  to  those  churches  alone  which 
were  explicitly  recognised  by  the  treaty  in  question. 

Jiut  though  Pietism  found  no  way  wholly  to  recon- 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  move- 
Qt  was  not  without  significance  in  relation  to 
quent  efforts  in  this  direction.  There  was  a 
\  affimty  between  Pietism  and  the  chief  expo- 
Ma  of  C^Ue^alism  (q,v.),  apparent,  for  instance, 
the  latter  ^stem's  leading  advocate,  Christoph 
MatlhiUis  PiaS  (q*v.)|  and  also  impUed  in  the  cir- 


cumstance that  both  causes  had  their  headquarters 
at  Halle. 

So  far  as  the  orthodox  opponents  of  Pietism  un- 
derstood and  recogniised  the  revival  of  the  theory  of 
the  universal  priesthood,  they  considered  its  benefi- 
cent results  to  be  far  outweighed   by  accompany- 
ing dangers  and  disadvantages.    A  far 

9.  Scpa-  more  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  how- 
ratlstic  ever,  waa  the  relation  of  Pietism  to 
Tendencies,  separatism.  This  tendency  wiis  en- 
tirely unintentional,  and  the  Moravian 
branch  of  Pietism  wtts  the  only  one  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate communion.  Yet  even  here  both  the  attendant 
circumstances  and  tJie  character  which  the  aect  as- 
sumed show  that  it  waa  not  a  product  of  a  separa- 
tistic  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Pietism  was  peculiarly  open  to  the 
charge  of  separatism;  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
adherents  of  the  movement  were  not  conventional 
in  their  bearing  immediately  aroused  suspicion. 
Though  the  Pietist-s  themseh^es  denied  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  ^*  Pietism,"  the  outsider  noticed 
that  tlie  friends  of  the  movement  kept  together  and 
supported  each  other,  that  the  sense  of  union 
with  syiuppthizera  in  other  localities  was  a  living 
one,  that  the  adherents  of  the  cause  evinced  un- 
usual energ>'  in  pursuit  of  their  aims,  and  that  they 
exercised  a  potent  influence.  In  short,  Pietism  had 
become  a  "  party  *'  as  early  as  1(391 ;  and  during 
its  golden  age  at  Halle  it  manifested  every  e\'il  of 
factionalism:  greed  for  po^^'er;  one-sided  condem- 
imtion  of  opponents;  and  failure  to  censune  friends. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  both  consciously  and  distinctly 
a  tendency  toward  separation  from  fellow  Lutherans 
in  religious  and  in  social  life;  and  the  very  fact  that 
its  measures  were  designed  \x>  further  the  religious 
interests  of  its  adherents  alone  catised  it  to  be  sus- 
pected of  tendencies  toward  separatism  and  even 
secession. 

Not  only  did  Pietism  thus  become  a  faction  of 
Lutheranism,  but  it  was  also  joined  and  besieged 
by  many  of  separatistic  tendencies.  As  an  opposi» 
tion  movement  it  naturally  possessed  a  strong  at- 
traction for  ali  those  elements  which  were  dissatis- 
fied with  existing  conditions  in  the  Church.  Here 
they  looked  for  sympathy  and  shelter,  doubtless 
hoping,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  Pietistic 
circles  instrumentaJ  t-o  their  own  aims.  They  were 
cordially  welcomed,  but  Pietism  had  to  atone  for 
excessive  lexiiency  toward  many  an  enthusiast  and 
**  prophet  "  of  doubtful  character  or  of  radical  \'iewf8. 
This  ambiguous  attitude  of  Pietism  toward  railical- 
ism  and  aepamtism  naturally  increased  current  mis- 
trust of  the  movement,  and  explains  why  its  oppo- 
nents might  honestly  assume  an  actual  agreement 
between  the  two  groups.  Pietism  itself,  moreover, 
became  fruitful  soil  for  separatist  movements 
through  its  attacks  on  contemporary  Church  condi- 
tions, its  conventicle  system,  and  it^  predilection  for 
chiliasm  and  tJie  like.  At  the  same  time,  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  drawTi  between  Pietism  and 
separatism.  The  former  sought  to  achieve  its  proj- 
ects of  reform  inside  the  LutheraD  Church,  and 
took  current  dogma  and  recognized  organiaatjon 
as  its  bases;  while  the  latter  had  lost  all  hopes 
of  the   future  of  a  Church   which  it  assumed  to 
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be  moribund,  and  accordingly  on  principle  took 
up  a  position  outside  the  existing  status  of  the 
Church.* 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Pietism  also  in- 
clude intense  moral  earnestness  and  the  stem  aus- 
terity  that   it   sought  to    realize    in 

10.  Rigid   practical   life.    The  conditions  which 

Austerity,  confronted  it  demanded  a  policy  of 
energetic  aggression.  Morality  was  low, 
especially  at  the  courts  and  among  the  nobility, 
and  conditions  in  the  middle  classes  and  the  peas- 
antry were  little  better.  The  effects  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  had  shaken  German  civilization 
to  its  very  foimdations,  were  visible  in  immorality, 
luxury,  riotous  living,  and  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others.  How  far  Pietism  effected  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  must  remain  a  problem  until 
deeper  researches  shall  have  been  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  eighteenth-century  Lutheranism,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  confessional.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  adultery  and  drunkenness  com- 
mon among  Lutheran  pastors  before  the  rise  of  Piet- 
ism were  checked  by  it;  and  that  it  distinctly  raised 
the  moral  tone  of  the  Wttrttemberg  clergy.  Its 
moral  effect  upon  the  nobility  is  equally  demon- 
strable, even  though  its  darker  sides  were  shown  at 
the  court  of  more  than  one  Pietistic  count.  The 
labors  of  Pietism  were,  therefore,  by  no  means  in 
vain. 

Pietism  not  only  combated  worldliness,  but 
viewed  the  world  itself  as  a  vast  organism  of  sin 
which  every  "  awakened "  Christian  must  shim 
under  jeopardy  of  salvation.  This  attitude,  how- 
ever, gave  rise  to  controversy  because  of  the  demand 
of  Pietism  that  public  morality  be  transformed  to 
accord  with  its  peculiar  tenets,  so  that  the  theater, 
dancing,  cards,  smoking,  and  jesting  were  not  to  be 
considered  Adiaphora  (q.v.),  but  must  be  avoided 
by  the  Christian  as  sins  and  abominations  before 
God.  This  austerity  came  to  prevail  not  only  among 
the  more  humble  adherents  of  the  movement,  but 
also  among  the  Pietistic  nobility,  so  that  Heniy  II. 
of  Reuss-Greitz  even  attempted,  though  with  scant 
success,  to  give  official  recognition  to  these  princi- 
ples by  a  decree  dated  Sept.  17,  1717.  Pietism  itself, 
however,  was  unswerving  in  its  attitude,  and  all  its 
branches  retained  the  conviction  that  the  converted 
Christian  must  exercise  renimciation  regarding  the 
points  at  issue.  This  position  was  deeply  significant 
in  the  development  of  Pietism,  for  by  shunning  the 
world  it  was  led  to  feel  either  no  interest  or  an  en- 
tirely inadequate  interest  in  art,  science,  and  secu- 
lar culture.  This  aloofness  involved  the  surrender  of 
all  real  influence  upon  intellectual  life  in  general; 
it  forced  Pietism  into  a  position  of  isolation,  and 
was  also  bound  to  restrict  its  religious  and  moral 
effects. 

The  final  conspicuous  attribute  of  Pietism  was  its 

♦To  those  who  do  not  regard  separatism  as  an  unmixed 
evil,  but  as  a  thing  sometimes  demanded  by  way  of  protest 
against  intolerable  State  Church  conditions,  the  above  criti- 
dsm  will  seem  to  lack  force.  If  conditions  in  Germany  in  the 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  had  made  possible 
the  rise  ot  denominations,  as  in  England,  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation  might  have  attained  to  and  maintained  a  higher 
standard,  and  the  triumph  ot  rationalism  m  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  might  have  been  averted.  a.  ii  n. 


practical  benevolence,  which  led  the  movement  in- 
to the  midst  of  active  life  and  made  it  the  vehicle 
of  an  evangelical  comprehensiveness 
zz.  Philan-  hitherto  unknown  in  Germany.  The 
thropic  and  impulse  to  undertake  such  tasks  was 
Missionary  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Pietism. 
Activity.  Just  as  Luther  had  taught  that  good 
works  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
living  faith,  so  the  intense  religious  Iffe  of  Pietism 
inspired  its  followers  to  share  the  blessings  of  their 
salvation  with  others,  to  testify  to  their  faith,  and 
to  give  proof  of  it  by  upright  life  and  brotherly  love. 
In  harmony  with  this  attitude  they  naturally  sought 
out  the  wretched  and  the  needy  as  proper  objects 
of  beneficence.  Attention  was  given  first  to  their 
own  countrymen  and  was  begun  by  Spener  himself, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  building  a  combination 
of  a  poorhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  workhouse  at 
Frankfort  in  1679.  The  importance  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, was  overshadowed  by  Francke's  establish- 
ment of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Halle  in  1694.  The 
new  element  in  this  event  was  the  fact  that  one 
man  alone,  rel3ring  on  divine  help,  should  under- 
take to  found  such  an  institution  on  broad  lines, 
and  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  a  circle  boimd  by  mutual  sympathy. 
Thus  Pietism  won  the  distinction  of  permanently 
pledging  the  Lutheran  Church  to  works  of  active 
benevolence,  so  preparing  the  w^ay  for  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  inner  mission  (see  Innere  Mis- 
sion). The  orphan  asylum  at  Halle  was  also  the 
point  of  departure  for  foreign  missions,  the  second 
form  of  benevolent  activity  created  by  Pietism. 
Spener  himself  had  had  appreciation  for  this  cause, 
though  the  actual  bond  between  Pietism  and  mis- 
sions was  Francke.  Through  him  Halle  became  the 
psychic  center  of  the  Danish  mission,  he  supplied 
the  missionaries  that  went  to  India,  he  f  oimded  the 
first  German  missionary  journal,  he  raised  money 
for  missionary  purposes,  and  he  led  Protestant  Ger- 
many to  include  missions  in  its  scope  of  activity. 
A  distinct  step  in  advance  was  made  shortly  after- 
ward when  Zinzendorf  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Moravians  to  this  field  of  labor,  not  only  because 
the  Moravians  embodied  an  independent  type,  and 
were  more  adaptable  than  the  Halle  Pietists,  but 
also  because  they  struck  into  new  paths,  utilized 
the  services  of  laymen,  and  as  a  church  sent  mis- 
sionaries with  astonishing  rapidity  to  various  parts 
of  America  and  South  Africa.  Germany  was  led, 
therefore,  to  share  in  spreading  Protestantism  among 
non-Christian  nations  and  peoples  through  the  direct 
influence  of  Pietism;  and  since  this  movement  con- 
trolled the  mission  work  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  details  of  the  system  adopted  clearly 
showed  the  pecidiar  genius  of  Pietism.  Under  Zin- 
zendorf's  direction,  the  Moravian  type  of  mission- 
ary preaching,  unlike  that  of  the  Danish  and  Halle 
mission,  took  the  noteworthy  course  of  preaching 
simply  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  Lutheran  dog- 
ma. It  was,  moreover,  the  interest  of  German 
Pietism  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  that  led 
the  missions  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  in  trans- 
lation to  the  Christian  congregations  among  the 
heathen.  The  pioneer  in  this  cause  was  Bartholo- 
mspus  Ziegenbalg  (q.v.)  with  his  Tamil  version  of 
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the  Bible  (Tranquebar,  1714-2S).  In  certain  re* 
^pectai,  however,  the  adoption  of  Pietiatic  views 
worked  unfavorably,  as  in  the  attempt  to  concen- 
trate converts  from  paganiam  into  small  congrega- 
lioaa  anala^oiis  to  tie  Pietistic  circles  within  the 
Church  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  extraordiJiarily 
strict  rules  were  laid  doi^Ti  regarding  the  admission 
of  converts  to  the  Church,  and  baptism  was  given 
only  when  convereion  had  been  proved;  while  the 
name  antipathy  toward  amusements  and  popular 
customs  was  manifested  by  the  Pietists  in  the  mis- 
siOD  6 eld  a«  was  shoi^Ti  by  them  in  Germany.  The 
Pietists  were  also  lacking,  to  some  degree,  in  proper 
self- restraint^  as  in  their  choice  of  fields  of  labor,  the 
practise  of  drawing  lot^  m  connection  with  \^  eighty 
decisions,  and  the  sentimentalism  characterizing 
many  of  their  reports.  Pietism  also  inaugurated 
Eystematic  missions  among  the  Jews.  Spener  had 
recognized  the  need  of  such  missions  and  hiid  done 
much  to  rouise  interest  in  them.  The  Moravians 
also  took  an  active  part  in  this  work  through  the  aid 
of  Samuel  Lieberkuhn,  although  their  extensive 
foreign  misgiona  prevented  them  from  applying  their 
full  energy  to  this  difficult  branch  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity. On  the  other  hand,  an  important  center  for 
these  efforts  was  created  by  Pietism  at  Halle,  where 
Johann  Heinrich  C^illentjerg  (q.v.)  founded,  in  1728^ 
an  Institutum  Judaicum,  which  continued  in  oi)era- 
tion  till  1792.  Pietism  likewise  aided  those  who 
flympathiaed  with  its  tenets,  even  though  they  were 
not  within  its  own  communion  or  in  ite  owti  land. 
Zouendorf  found  opportunity  to  intercede  for  the 
Proteiitantii  in  Moravia;  he  protected  the  Schwenck- 
feidiana  who  had  fled  from  Saxony  to  America;  and 
he  made  spirituaJ  provision  for  the  German  emi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania, 

The  exact  relation  of  Pietism  to  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  is  a  problem  which  receives  most  diver- 
gent anawers.  Some  declare  that  the  two  move- 
misnts  are  absolutely  antithetical,  and  others  hold 
that  the  Enlightenment  is  a  product  of  Pietism.  In 
reality,  however,  the  relation  l>etween 

12,  Pietiam  these  two  trends  was  neither  one  of 
and  the      mere  antithesis  nor  yet  one  of  cause 

Enlighten-  and  effect.  Thoygh  there  were  many 
ment  fundamentjiJ  deviations  between  Piet- 
ism and  Enlightenment,  such  as  the 
divei^gient  attitudes  toward  revelation,  the  e^isence 
of  piety,  and  the  Bible,  the  two  inovement«  stiH  had 
points  in  common,  not  only  through  such  men  as 
ChiiBtian  Tbomaaius,  Johann  Christian  Edelmann, 
and  Johann  Konrad  Dippel  (qq.v:),  but  al^o  through 
their  opposition  to  Lutheran  ort^hodoxy,  their  in- 
gigleoce  on  the  religious  rights  of  individuals,  and 
thtar  practical  Chrijstianity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  that  the  Enligbtcntnent  waa  derived 
from  Pietism  is  inadequate,  for  it  assumes  thiit  those 
degeneracies  and  excrescences  of  the  separatistic 
and  radical  forms  of  Pietism,  which  Pietism  itself 
lejected  as  alien  elements,  must  be  regarded  aa 
diaracteristic  features  of  the  movement;  and  this 
hypolliesia  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  premises 
underlying  Enlightenment  were  extremely  mani- 
fold, and  in  their  initial  stages  were  far  anterior  to 
the  rise  of  Pietism.  Enlightenment  and  Pietism 
ahoukl  rather  be  considered  two  diBtinct  movements 
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with  a  mutual  goal  in  the  destruction  of  clericaHam, 
though  diverging  from  each  other  m  their  subse- 
quent evolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  si  nee  rest 
Pietism  indirectly  aided  the  rapid  gro\ii;h  of  En- 
lightenment in  Germany »  not  only,  in  hs  contempt 
for  culture,  by  giving  the  younger  generation  no 
adequate  training  to  cope  with  Enlightjcnment,  but 
also^  through  its  neglect  of  such  education,  by  dri- 
ving those  of  scholarly  inclinations  into  the  rational- 
istic camp. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limits 
of  Pietism  in  point  of  time.  Each  of  it.s  cliief  phases 
passed  through  a  distinct  development  and  reached 

its  climax  at  a  different  period.     At 

13.  Devel-  H;ille  Pietism  was  on  the  decUne  by 

opment  and  1730;   and  when  Francke  dieii  in  17C9, 

Origin,      the  old  position  of  Halle  ha  the  citadel 

of  PietLsm  in  central  and  northern  Cer- 
majiy  was  practically  lost.  Wilrttemberg  Pietiiim 
never  exerciisetl  such  wide-spread  influence  as  thai 
of  Halle,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quil and  steady  development;  and  it  also  had  the 
advantage  of  not  owing  its  prosperity  to  any  one 
individual,  so  that  the  death  of  Bengel  in  1769  had 
no  such  effect  as  that  of  Francke.  By  overcoming 
the  **  Storm  and  Stress  perioii,"  which  they  styled 
their  **  winnowing-time,'*  the  Moravians  had  won 
such  internal  and  external  tenacity  that  the  decease 
of  2inzendorf  in  1760  no  longer  merutced  their  status, 
and  .A^ugust  Gottlieb  Spwingeiiberg  (q.v.)  could 
begin  his  acti\ity.  When  Valentin  Ernst  LOscher 
(q.v.),  the  famous  opponent  of  Pietism,  died  in  1749, 
the  Pietistic  controversy  hatl  ceassed  to  attract  at^ 
ten  tion;  the  age  of  aggressive  PietLnm  was  ptist; 
its  message  to  Protest^intism  had  been  delivered. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  likewise  prevail  con- 
cerning the  beginnings  of  Pietism.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  long  before  the  time  of  Spener  a  re- 
action had  begun  against  the  ruling  tendencies  in 
the  Church  and  in  theologj%  as  well  aa  against  their 
effect  on  Christian  life.  Yet  despite  all  thl^,  the 
Pietistic  movement  was  adjudged  by  its  own  con- 
temporaries to  be  something  new,  this  view  being 
justitied  by  the  fact  that  Pietism  welded  together 
the  scattered  projects  of  reform,  deduced  their  prac» 
lical  conclusions,  and  endeavored  to  realize  them. 
This  was  Spener's  jjchievement,  and  in  this  sense 
he  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  Pietism.  Tha 
preparation  for  Pietism,  like  it*  history,  shows  clear 
analogies  to  similar  phenomena  within  the  Reformed 
Church;  and  long  before  Spener's  movement  the 
sects  which  had  broken  off  from  the  Church  of 
England  had  manifested  a  kindred  spirit  which 
exereised  a  marked  influence  on  the  continent, 
including  Germany,  through  its  rich  tlevotional  lit- 
erature. In  western  Germany  contact  \sith  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  of  Holland  was  an  im|>ort;int  factor. 
The  Pietistic  tendencies  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  also  appear  in  the  Reformed  phasic  of  Protes- 
tantism in  northern  Germany,  are  in  entire  accord 
with  Lutheran  Pietism  in  their  emphasii^  upon  prac- 
tical Christianity,  their  attitude  toward  the  dom- 
inant orthodoxy  of  their  time,  and  their  tendency 
toward  a  closer  union  among  the  faithful.  These 
points  of  agreement  between  Lutheran  Pietism  and 
ita  parallels  on  Reformed  soil  imply  the  existence  of 
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an  international  movement,  even  as  Enlightenment 
was  later  to  pervade  all  Europe.  Yet  even  though 
many  an  incentive  may  have  reached  Germany  from 
the  Puritans,  the  Labadists,  and  the  Dutch,  Pietism 
was  essentially  a  German  movement,  not  a  product 
of  foreign  Calvinism. 

VL  Later  Development:     Among  the  numerous 

and  divergent  factors  which  finally  brought  about 

the  fall  of  Enlightenment,  Pietism  was  one  of  the 

foremost.    Though  it  could  bring  to  bear  neither 

theological  nor  philosophical  learning,  and  though 

it  was  without  influence  either  on  great 

z.  Factors  masses  or  on  the  rulers  of  Church  and 

and        State,  it  at  least  possessed  the  power 

Growth,  which  is  ever  inherent  in  firm  religious 
convictions  and  the  inward  strength  of 
the  Christianity  for  which  it  stood.  Pietism  thus 
became  the  center  for  multitudes  of  members  of  the 
State  Church  who  had  failed  to  find  in  the  official 
clergy,  dominated  by  Enlightenment,  the  aid  to  re- 
ligion which  they  desired.  The  new  movement,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  able  to  give  all  who  joined  it  a 
definite  and  inspiring  aim  in  the  propaganda  for  the 
old  faith;  and  there  accordingly  arose  a  Pietistic 
reaction  which,  hidden  at  first,  grew  until  it  be- 
came a  potent  factor  among  the  national,  literary, 
theological,  and  ecclesiastical  elements  which  com- 
bined for  the  spiritual  and  mental  regeneration  of 
Germany  during  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  was  its  influence  that  it  was 
little  less  than  that  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Pietism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  though 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  times  rendered  its  ex- 
ternal forms  less  striking.  The  bond  between  the 
Pietism  of  the  eighteenth  and  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  suppUed  by  survivals  of  the  older  move- 
ment, by  the  Moravians,  and  by  the  ChrUterUums- 
gesellschaft  (see  CHRiSTENTUMSGESELLfiCHAPT,  Die 
Deutsche).  From  this  latter  organization  German 
Lutheranism  gained  an  assistance  which  marked 
an  epoch  in  its  history,  especially  in  view  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Basel  Bible  Society,  the  Basel 
Missionary  Society,  and  other  religious  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  The  Moravians,  or  Unity  of  the 
Brethren  (q.v.),  perhaps  never  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  German  Protestantism  than  during 
the  era  of  Enlightenment.  The  very  remoteness  of 
their  settlements  gave  them  protection  against  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  further  they  pro- 
gressed in  their  tranquil  development,  the  greater 
was  the*confidence  of  others  in  their  cause.  Even  in 
Zinzendorf 's  time  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  in 
England  and  Holland  for  the  support  of  their  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  they  were  aided  by  their  friends 
in  Germany,  especially  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  "  awakened  "  circles  be- 
came filled  with  the  missionary  spuit.  Zinzendorf 
also  showed  himself  disposed  to  cultivate  religious 
friendship  with  non-Moravian  sympathizers,  and 
from  his  tours  for  the  furtherance  of  this  end  was 
developed  missionary  acti\ity  among  the  Lutheran 
Diaspora,  the  object  being  not  secession  from  the 
State  Church,  but  the  formation  of  circles  of  Mora- 
vian sympathizers  within  it.  In  1775  these  affiliated 
adherents  numbered  30,000.  The  revival  type  of 
preaching  also  renewed  the  conventicles  of  the  older 


Pietism.  In  WOrttembeig,  indeed,  prayer-meetings 
had  never  lapsed  entirely,  but  had  been  conducted 
chiefly  by  laymen  until  a  number  of  pastors,  among 
whom  Ludwig  Hofacker  (q.v.)  was  prominent,  like- 
wise joined  the  movement.  In  1828  the  number 
of  those  attending  conventicles  was  estimated  at 
30,000.  Swabian  Pietism  was  also  powerfully  aided 
by  its  close  affiliations  with  the  Basel  Missionaiy 
Society,  which  still  finds  its  chief  subsidiary  district 
in  WOrttemberg,  whence  it  is  accustomed  to  call  its 
leaders.  So  important  a  center  as  Basel  was  bound 
to  affect  all  German  Switzeiiand;  Barbara  Juliana 
von  Krfldener  (q.v.)  gave  some  incentives  of  a  tran- 
sient kind  in  this  region;  and  the  **  awakening  "  in 
French  Switzerland  likewise  became  a  factor  as  it 
spread  eastward.  Besides  Bern  and  Zurich,  St.  Gall 
may  be  noted  as  the  center  of  a  laige  Pietistic  circle 
formed  by  the  talented  Agnes  ScUatter.  The  re- 
vival in  Bavaria  foimd  some  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
herents, and  Nuremberg  also  became  a  Pietistic 
focus,  largely  through  the  merchant  Johann  Tobias 
Kiesfiding.  In  Baden,  the  rise  of  Pietistic  sentiment 
was  observed  from  the  time  of  the  **  famine  years  " 
1816-17,  and  it  made  rapid  progress  after  the  union 
of  1821.  In  northern  Germany,  on  the  other  hand. 
Pietism,  except  for  small  scattered  groups,  suc- 
cumbed to  Enlightenment;  and  even  when  this 
latter  movement  was  approaching  its  end,  the  Piet- 
istic cause  had  no  firm  hold  that  could  be  compared 
with  Pietism  in  WOrttembeig.  The  Reformed 
Pietism  of  Rhenish  Westphalia,  however,  ex- 
perienced a  powerful  revival  through  Samuel  CoUen- 
busch,  Johann  Gerhard  Hasenkamp,  Friedrich 
Arnold  Hasenkamp,  Johaim  Heinrich  Hasenkamp, 
Gottfried  Menken,  Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher, 
and  Gottfried  Daniel  Knunmacher  (qq.v.).  At  the 
same  time  the  Lutherans  at  Elberfeld  were  headed 
by  a  pastor,  Hilmar  Ernst  Rauschenbusch,  who  had 
been  won  for  Pietism  while  a  student  at  Halle;  the 
valley  of  the  Wupper  remained  one  of  Pietism's 
surest  domains  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the 
movement  even  gained  entrance  at  Berlin,  a  center 
of  German  Enlightenment,  notably  throu^  the 
efforts  of  the  Silesian  Baron  Ernst  von  Kottwiti 
(q.v.)  and  the  preacher  Johann  Jftnicke. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  define  modem  Pietism 
than  the  corresponding  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    It  forms  no  organized  ecclesiastical  body; 
its  individual  groups  have  no  fixed  mutual  relation; 
it  has  no  distinct  theological  tendency; 
2.  Charac-  and  large  numbers  of  its  adherents  do 
ter  of      not  term  themselves  Pietists.    The  M 
Modem     Halle  school  of  Pietism  has  entirely 
Pietism,     disappeared.      The    Moravians    have 
formed  a  distinct  church,  and  have  so 
largely  divested  themselves  of  earlier  Pietistic  char- 
acteristics that  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  can  they 
now   be  considered   Pietists.     The   WOrttemberg 
branch  alone  survives,  but  thougji  it  preserves  most 
purely  the  connecting  bond  with  eariy  Pietism,  the 
territorial  limitations  of  its  activity  prevent  it  from 
serving  as  a  standard  to  determine  the  nature  of 
modem  Pietism.    The  transfer  of  the  term  Pietism 
to  phases  of  church  life  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shows  that  the  word  has  lost  its  original  definiteness 
of  meaning.    In  many  instances  the  modem  use  of 
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the  word  indeed  connotes  ideas  in  harmony  with  the 
older  Pietism;  in  other  instances  there  are  only 
slight  suggestions  of  such  affinities;  and  in  yet  other 
cases  there  are  absolutely  no  points  in  common. 
The  Pietism  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'  roay^  how- 
ever, be  defined  as  that  tendency  in  German  Prot- 
est^mtism  which  represents  the  devotional  type  of 
tlie  older  Pietiam,  as  well  as  it.s  views  of  life  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  world,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  contLTLuation  of  the  earlier  school. 
Nevertheless,  only  the  fundamentjil  ideas  of  primi- 
tive PietLsm  have  been  retained,  for  the  revolutions 
in  political,  social,  and  eeclesiiistical  affairs  have 
caused  the  movement  t^  assume  new  forms  and  ac- 
tivities and  to  adopt  new  constituent  elements.  It 
thua  implies  a  further  stage  of  de^'elopment  and 
shows  scarcely  an  instance  of  mere  repetition.  It 
no  longer  fosters  relij^ous  life  by  pmyer-meetingB, 
but  finds  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  in  foreign  and 
domestic  missionary  societies.  A  noteworthy  char- 
acteristic of  the  revival  period  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  simi- 
lar circles  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
the  two  churches  cooperated  in  Bible  societies,  but 
the  rise  of  uJtramontanism,  after  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  centur>%  ended  further  associate oUi 
although  in  Pietintic  circles  the  sentiment  of  spir- 
itual affinity  with  kindred  spirits  in  the  sister  church 
persisted  long,  and  exercises  some  influence  even  at 
the  present  time.  The  syncretism  of  Pietism, 
oreover,  an  combination  with  the  decay  of  de- 
:>minationa]  barriers  during  the  period  of  the 
ghtenment,  rendered  the  movement  as  liable  to 
sectarianiiun  and  separatism  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  it  bad  been  in  the  hundred  years  preceding; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  dangers  were  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  the  new  Pietism  to 
the  Church  and  to  orthodoxy  experienced  an  essen- 
tial tranrformation.  Their  united  stand  against 
their  common  foe  rationalism  produced  close  affiiia- 
tioDS  which  outlasted  the  conflict.  Pietism  became 
reabeorbed  in  the  Church,  and  orthodoxy  grew 
Busoeptible  to  Pietistic  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
This  change  in  the  situation  of  Pietism  w^  essen* 
tially  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  now  ac- 
corded due  recognition  to  practical  benevolence 
both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  Since, 
however^  Pietism  had  from  the  first  laid  special 
claim  to  these  spheres  of  activity,  the  altered  atti- 
tude of  orthodoxy  towanl  it  was  a  distinct  tribute 
to  it«  ability  and  enabled  it  to  retain  all  essentials 
of  ita  mksioDary  position.  Wlien,  moreover,  the 
Church  developed  an  increasing  interest  in  donaestic 
and  foreig;n  missions,  there  was  a  marked  augmenta- 
tion both  of  the  influence  of  Pietism  and  of  the  con- 
fidei3£e  shown  it  by  orthodox  circles. 

A  comprehensive  verdict  on  the  significance  of 
modem  Pietism  for  German  Protestantism,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  can  not  be  given  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence.    It  is  a  far  more  complex 
3.  Estimate  phenomenon   than   the   older  system, 
of  the       full  of  heterogeneous  elcraents^  and  not 
Movement  only  varying  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  changing  with  the  lapse 
lime,  but  also  showing  divergent  phases  in  cities 
in  rural  districts*     In  addition  to  ita  mission 


work,  Pietism  was  an  important  factor  in  the  relig- 
ious re\ival  of  Germany  during  the  first  third  of  the 
ninet-eenth  century,  e\'en  though  it  was  not  the  «ole 
source  of  the  movement.  The  enlargement  of  its 
sphere  of  activity  and  its  coalescence  with  the  State 
Church  doubtless  aided  Pietism  to  escape  from  its 
conventicle- like  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  its  in- 
nate? tendency  toward  small  coteries,  which  cut-s  it 
off  from  all  comprehension  of  the  wealth  of  intel- 
lectual, national,  and  cultured  life,  prevents  it  from 
becoming  a  great  popular  movement:  nor  has  it 
proved  able  to  resist  the  tendency  toward  party 
schemes  and  uncharitable  depreciation  of  those 
holding  different  opinions.  The  movement  has  re- 
cently l>een  forced  into  a  critical  position  by  the 
rise  of  the  modem  associational  tendency  ba^ed  on 
Anglo-American  Methodism;  for  even  though  Piet- 
ism and  Methodism  were  closely  tdcin  in  origin,  the 
tendency  in  question  is  directed  toward  ends  which 
have  no  reference  to  Pietism.  Carl  Mihbt. 

BifiUOOBAi^Hr:  A.  Ritsrhl,  Gtgchichtr  dca  Pieiiimua^  Bonn, 
18H4-S6:  J.  G.  Waich.  Einltitung  in  die  ReliffionastreiHg- 
keiten  dl«-  €f>ano.'ltUh€riAcken  Kirchr,  5  vols.,  Jena^  1730-39; 
F.  W  Berthold,  in  Raumer»  higtorixhen  Tatchenbuch,  3 
Mr.,  iii.  131-320,  jv.  171-390,  Leipeiie,  1S52'53;  M.  Gdbel, 
GescAicAte  det  ehruiliehen  Ltbtnt  in  der  rheiniach-weM- 
/ali9chen  Kirchr,  vola.  ii,-iil„  Coblenji,  1852-00;  A.  Tho- 
luck,  Der  GeiM  der  Ittiheriachtn  ThtoloQtn  WiUef^crga  .  .  . 
dcs  17.  Jahrhundertes,  Hamburg,  lS52r  W.  GaJia.  GexhichU 
der  prtftejitQniiachfn  DoQmatik,  u.  374-440.  Berlin,  1867; 
H.  Schmid.  Die  GeitchichU  d*M  Pidlismu*,  NdrdJingen,  l»03; 
H.  L.  J.  Hepp«,  GeaehiehU  dn  Pietiamux  und  drr  Myaiik 
ifi  ,  ,  .  der  Niederlande,  Leydra,  187ft:  W.  Bender,  Jo- 
kann  Konrad  Dippei,  Der  Freigeisi  att*  dem  Pietitmua, 
BotiHt  1882:  F.  Nippold.  Zw  Voroe^hu-hte  de»  PitiinrnxtM, 
in  TSK,  1882,  pp.  347-392;  idem,  Handb-ueh  der  nenumien 
Kirchenaechichie^  iii.  114  aqq.,  iv,  173  »qq-,  Berlia,  1901; 
E,  Sachase,  UrwprunQ  und  Wesm  dea  Pietimnu*,  Wica* 
baden,  1884;  L.  Reckner,  Ldyetmbiider  aua  der  Pietisien-- 
leit,  Leipsic,  1886:  G.  Freytag,  Bilder  aua  der  deut^hen 
Veraanoenheii,  vola,  iii.-iv,,  I^ipaic,  1888:  J.  H.  Kurtu, 
Church  Hiaiory,  pp.  159,  lfl2.  176.  New  York,  1890:  W. 
HDboer,  Der  PiHismua,  Zwickau.  1901;  C.  Kalb,  Die  An- 
fii7\Qedes  Pietitmus  und  Separaiirmua  in  W tirttemberQ.  Stutt- 
gart, 1903;  T.  Kolde.  in  BeUrfige  zur  bayeriKchen  A'lrcAen- 
OeachiehU,  viiL  266-283.  Erlimeen.  1902;  J.  Batt«iger, 
Der  Pi^ismua  in  Bauretdh^  Berlm*  1903:  J.  Jungai-8tettiD. 
PietiaUn,  TOblngen.  1906;  H.  Stepban.  Der  PietismuM  aU 
Tritger  des  Fortnchriiiar  TQbingen,  1908:  W.  G,  Goetera, 
Die  VorbereUunff  dea  Pieliwrnua  in  der  reformierten  Kirehe 
der  Niederlande,  Leipsic,  1909;  Trolt»ch,  Leibnit  und  die 
Anfilnge  dea  Pietimnua,  ed-  C.  Werckahasen,  i.  366-^76, 
Berlin,  n.d.:  the  literature  under  Franckc,  Aoqubt  Hbr- 
uahh;  KacrcneNKK,  Barbara  Jouana  von;  eepeciftlly 
tbat  under  MYsnciaM;  Spener,  PHiLii>f  Jakob;  and 
THOMAsii^ft,  Chbihtian;  and  the  works  on  the  church 
hjatoiy  of  the  period. 

PIETRO  MABTIRE  VBRBOGLL     See  Vermigli. 

PIGHIUS,  pi-gi'us,  ALBERTUS  (ALBERT  PIG- 
GHE):  Dutch  Roman  Catholic  controversialist; 
b.  at  Kampen  (9  m.  n.n.w,  of  Zwolle)  c.  1490;  d.  at 
Utrecht  Dec.  26,  1542.  He  studied  pbilaaophy  and 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Louvain  and  com- 
plet-ed  hifl  theological  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cologne  in  1517.  He  wiis  canon  (1524-^35)  und  prov- 
ost (1535-42)  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Utrecht.  Pope  Sadrian  VI.  called  him  to 
Rome  in  1623  and  he  took  part  in  the  diets  of  Worms 
and  Regcnsburg,  the  issue  of  which  were  his  publi- 
cations: Coniroi^rrsiarum  priEcipimrum  (Cologne^ 
1541);  Ratio  cmnponendorum  dissitliorum  (1542); 
and  Apologia  cuiversus  M.  Bmeri  (Mainz,  I54:i). 
Pighius  waa  one  of  the  most  resolute  defenders  of 
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the  papacy,  and  in  his  comprehensive  principal 
work,  HierarchicB  ecdesiasticcB  asaertio  (Cologne, 
1538),  he  unfolded  most  conclusively  the  papal  eya- 
tem  from  a  substructure  involving  a  critical  survey 
of  the  sources  of  Christian  truth.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  tradition  a  basis  of  knowledge  alongside  of 
Scripture,  in  order  to  cut  off  Protestant  argument 
in  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  his  zeal  of  argu- 
ment almost  betrayed  him  as  an  unconscious  dis- 
ciple of  Protestantism.  The  freedom  of  the  will  he 
asserted  to  such  an  extent,  in  De  libero  hominia  or- 
bitrio  (1542),  that  original  sin  seemed  to  him  scarcely 
as  actual  corruption  but  rather  the  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam.  This  view  carried  with  it  the  con- 
sequence of  regarding  justification  as  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MI^ller.) 
Bibuoqbapht:  Bayle,  Dictionary,  iv.  637-641;  A.  Sohweiaer, 
Die  protestatUiMhen  Ceniraldogmen,  L  180  aqq.,  Zurich, 
1854;  T.inHfinmann,  in  TQ,  1866,  pp.  671  sqq.;  K.  WemoTp 
Oeachichte  der  apologetiachen  und  polemischen  LittmtUur, 
iv.  2il  sqq..  275  sqq.,  Schaffhausen,  1865;  Hefele,  Con- 
eUiengeaehichte,  iz.  936  sqq. 

PIGOU,  pi-gQ',  FRANCIS:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  of  English  parent- 
age, Jan.  8,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1853),  and  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1855  and  priested  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
curate  of  Stoke  Talmage,  Oxfordshire  (1855-56), 
chaplain  of  Marboeuf  Chapel,  Paris  (1856-58),  cu- 
rate of  Vere  Street  Chapel,  London  (1858),  and  of 
St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street,  and  St.  Mary's,  Ken- 
sington (1858-60),  incumbent  of  St.  Philip's  (1860- 
1869),  and  served  as  vicar  of  Doncaster  (1869- 
1875),  being  also  rural  dean  of  Doncaster  after  1870; 
he  was  vicar  of  Halifax  (1875-88),  where  he  was 
likewise  rural  dean,  and  became  dean  of  Chicester, 
a  dignity  which  he  held  three  years.  Since  1891  he 
has  been  dean  of  Bristol,  and  was  appointed  a  chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to  the  queen  in  1890.  He  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  a  missioner,  and  has  held 
missions  not  only  throughout  England,  but  also  in 
the  United  States,  which  he  visited  in  1885.  His 
writings  include  Faith  and  Practice  (sermons;  Lon- 
don, 1865);  Early  Communion  Addresses  (1877); 
Addresses  to  District  Visitors  and  Sunday  School 
Teachers  (1880);  Addresses  delivered  on  various 
Occasions  (1883);  Manual  of  Confirmation  (1888); 
Phases  of  my  Life  (1898);  Odds  and  Ends  (1903); 
and  The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thirty-two  Years  of 
Experience  of  Conducting  Parochial  Missions  (1908). 

PILATE,  ACTS  OF.    See  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  7. 

PILATE,  PONTIUS:  Known  only  as  the  fifth 
Roman  procurator  of  Judea,  imder  whose  adminis- 
tration Jesus  was  executed.  He  probably  succeeded 
Gratus  27  a.d.  and  ended  his  procuratorship  early  in 
37;  it  is  not  likely  that  Pilate  required  more  than  a 
year  for  his  return  journey  to  Rome,  whither  he  was 
summoned  by  Tiberius  to  give  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  he  arrived  there  after  Tiberius* 
death,  which  took  place  Mar.  16,  37,  and  it  appears 
that  Vitellius,  the  legate  of  Syria,  his  accuser,  was 
in  Jerusalem  in  36  as  well  as  in  37,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover.  Regarding  the  position  of  the  prociutt- 
tor,  see  Oovsrnor.  A  copper  coin  struck  in  Cssarea 
under  Pontius  Pilate  is  represented  in  DB,  iii.  424- 


428.  The  judgment  regarding  Pilate's  administrap 
tion  IS  chiefly  based  on  the  statements  of  Phflo 
(LegaUo  at  Caium,  xzxviii.),  who  calls  him  inflexible 
and  ruthless  and  reproaches  him  with  venality,  vio- 
lence, peculation,  ill-treatment,  insult,  the  repeated 
infliction  of  punishment  without  trial,  and  with  end- 
less acts  of  cruelty — the  well-known  aocusations 
brought  by  the  Jews  against  every  energetic  Roman 
functionary.  The  only  fact  adduced  by  Philo,  the 
setting  up  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem  of  the  gdden 
shields  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  testifies  only  to  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  Jews.  Josej^ua  (War, 
II.,  ix.;  Ant.f  XVIII.,  iii.-iv.)  judges  mord  indul- 
gently, although  he  charges  the  procurator  with 
introducing  into  Jerusalem  banners  bearing  the 
emperor's  image,  and  with  using  the  funds  of  the 
temple  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct.  The 
fact  that  Pilate  energetically  repreased  eveiy  re- 
volt is  also  proved  by  the  massacre  of  the  GalOeans 
(Luke  xiii.  1)  and  of  the  Samaritans  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XVIIL,  iii.  1,  iv.  1).  It  was  on  account  of 
this  latter  act  that  Pilate  was  removed  by  Vitellius, 
who  was  very  friendly  toward  the  Samaritans  as  well 
as  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  natural  that  there  were  fre- 
quent disputes  between  the  imperial  procurator  and 
the  Jewiedi  princes  as  to  their  respective  fields  of 
authority.  Of  the  cause  of  the  enmity  between 
Pilate  and  Herod  alluded  to  in  Luke  xxiii.  12, 
nothing  is  known.  That  Pilate  was  not  an  incom- 
petent functionary  is  proved  by  the  long  duration 
of  his  rule  under  Tiberius. 

In  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Pilate  acted  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  functionary  for  whom  public  order  was 
more  important  than  the  life  even  of  an  innocent 
man.  According  to  liiark,  the  only  question  at 
issue  was  the  confirmation  of  a  sentence  passed  by 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  fact  that  death  occurred  so 
quickly  is  the  cause  of  his  curiosity  for  the  moment. 

In  Matthew  and  in  Luke  various  points  are  added 
which  bear  an  apologetic  stamp;  Pilate's  wife  and 
he  himself  acknowledge  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  In 
John,  where  the  main  action  of  the  trial  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  proceedings  be- 
fore Pilate,  he  becomes  almost  a  mediator  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jews.  Subsequently,  along  this 
apologetic  tendency,  the  responsibility  for  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  more  and  more  laid  upon  the  Jews,  and 
Pilate  is  made  a  witness  to  his  iimocenoe.  Later 
Pilate  is  even  represented  as  a  Christian;  the  Copts 
and  the  Abyssinians  rank  him  among  the  saints; 
and  the  Greeks  do  the  same  for  his  wife  Prokla. 
In  the  third  centiuy  arose  the  legend  of  Pilate's 
suicide  under  Caligula,  of  which  Origen  knows  noth- 
ing. After  the  fourth  centiuy  the  estimation  of 
Pilate,  especially  in  the  west,  became  more  and 
more  unfavorable;  but  recent  historians  have  been 
more  just  in  their  treatment. 

E.  VON  DOBSCBt^TZ. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  apocryphal  account 
of  the  death  of  Pilate  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii.  466- 
467).  According  to  this  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
afflicted  with  a  serious  disease.  Hearing  that  there 
was  in  Judea  a  wonderful  physician  who  healed 
by  power  of  a  word,  he  sent  to  Pilate  an  order  to 
have  the  physician  come  to  Rome.  To  the  messen- 
ger Pilate  confesses  that  he  has  had  the  healer  cru- 
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ctSed  because  lie  was  a  malefactor.    The  messenger 
10  returning  meete  Veronica,  who  sends  by  }vm  the 
miraculous  handkerchief  (see  Jkbus  ChbibTi   Pio 
I  TtmEB  AKD  iMAGEd  OF,  IIL,  1,  §5  1^2),  by  wMch 
the  emperor  was  healed.    So  Tiberius  was  enraged 
at  Pilate  and  had  liim  brought  to  Rome,  but  waa 
restrained   miracitloualy  from  upbraiding  him  by 
the  fact  that  Pilate  wore  the  seamless  coat  of  Jesus, 
In  a  second  interview,  the  anger  of  the  emperor  dis- 
I  flolved  in  the  same  unaccountable  maimer.    By  im- 
pulse or  on  advice,  Tiberius  had  f*ilate  deprived 
of  tlie  coat  and  then  sentenced  him  to  the  most  dit*- 
graceful  death  po^ssible.    To  avoid  this,  Pilate  com- 
mitte<i  suicide.     IDs  body  was  weighted  and  sunk 
in  the  Tiber,  but  the  demons  which  inhabited  the 
L  body  caused  the  water  to  boil  as  if  in  a  storm.    The 
1  body  was  then  raised  and  sent  to  Vienne  in  France 
(etymologized  as  Via  GeheniKE),  where  the  phenom* 
'  cnon  waa  repeated.    The  body  was  then  sent  to 
i  **    (Lausanne  or  Lucerne?)    and  buried* 
Thus  Pilate  was  brought  into  connection  with  Mont 
Pilatus,  near  Lucerne,  the  ntune  of  which  is,  however, 
father   to  be  derived  from  Mon^  Pikatus,    **  the 
liatted  mountain/'  referring  to  the  cloud  cap  which 
fbrma  90  often  aroimd  the  summit  in  midday. 
BlBUOomAPBT:    As  iources,  besidos  the  references  in  the 
Qospelt,  eolUiult:    Philo,  Legaiui  ad  Caium^  Jtxxviil.;  io-^ 
■Qphtia,  War,  II.,  \x.\  idem.  Ant,.  XVIIL.  iii,-iv.;  and  Iho 
■pociypilal  material  wjtb  conuneot  om  it,  as  foUown:   J.  C. 
TWIo.  Cwier  apocryphu*  N,  T.,  L  118-119.  487-188,  Lcip- 
■ic,  1832;    C.  Tiacbcndorf,  PUati  circum  ChriMitm  judido 
quid  luci*  afferaiur  es  Adit  Piiati,  LeipsLC,  1S55;    idem, 
Mmno^ia  apoaypha,  tb.  1870;   H.  A.  Lipsiui,  DU  Piiaiu*- 
AkUn,  Kiel,  1671;   Oemcici,  in  TSK,  1894.  pp.  759  sqq., 

F.  C.  Cboyb^kre,  in  Sludia  Biblica  e<  eccUtiiaUieap  iv.  fi9- 
132,  Oxford,  1896;  Hamack,  LitUntur,  I  21-24,  907- 
900,  a.  1,  pp.  003-612;  M.  R.  Jimiw,  Apoervp/ut  Atue- 
d€4a,  ID  TSt  vol.  ii. ;  £.  Hennecke,  Handhuch  zu  den  new 
Uiiameittiicken  Apohyphen,  pp.  143  »qq.,  Tilbiagen,  190t: 
idem,  Netd^atammiUuihB  Apokryphen,,  pp.  74-76,  ib.  1904. 
Ens.  tmuls*  of  the  apocryphal  itiAtcrial  are  in:  ANF, 
viii.  410^^467  (see  Apocbtpba,  II.,  7);  Acta  PUali,  ed. 
G«o.  Slater,  Sbelby^^le,  Ind.,  1879;  G^jAa  PUoti:  or 
tht  Reports,  LeUtT*  and  AtU  of  Pontius  Pilate  .  .  *  ,  cd. 
W.  O.  Ctou^hf  Indianapolis,  1880;  Apoaruphol  GorptiM, 
Ads,  and  R^oftaiionjk,  translated  by  A.  Walker,  pp.  ]2fi 
■qq.,  Edinburgh,  1873;  ApocnfphiU  New  Teetameni,  pp. 
fiO-79,  Boston,  n.d,  Cdnault  turtbor:  J.  Langen,  Die 
Idixten    Leikenetage   Jeau,    pp.    261-294.    FmbuiiK,    1864; 

G.  Wameck,  P^mtiuM  Pilatfte  der  RiehUrJeau  Chriati,  Qotha, 
1867;  G,  A.  Mailer.  Pontitu  PUaiue  der  fiin/ie  Prokwrator 
won  Judaa,  Stuttgart,  1888  (give*  eariier  literature); 
P.  Waltjcr,  Pontius  PUatue,  eeneStudie,  Aznsterdam,  1888; 
A,  SehaAb,  Pontius  PiUUua,  tin  Zeitbild.  CarUmbe,  1892: 
T.  Mom  mien,  Rt^mitcAe  Geechichie,  v.  508  sqq.,  Berlin, 
imi;  J.  8t*lkef,  Trial  and  Dmth  of  Jesue  Christ,  pp.  43 
•qq.,  London,  1^94;  A.  T.  lutii^,  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
Leiat  Monofrraph.  Edinburgh.  1899;  8.  Mjthewa,  Hist,  of 
JV.  T.  Times,  2d  ed..  New  York,  1910;  J.  Belaer.  Die 
OmehicMe  Leiden*  und  Sterhms  .  .  .  dri  Herm,  pp.  323- 
S39,  346-372,  Freiburgt  1903:  G.  Roaadi,  The  Trial  of 
Jeeu*^  London,  1905;  The  Archko  Voiwne,  ti%tisl.  by  Mc- 
InUMh  and  Twyman,  chap,  viii.,  2d  ed.,  Pluljidfilphim,  1995; 
8chQrer,  GeaehiehU,  1 487^92.  Eng.  iransl,  i.  2,  pp.  81^6; 
DB,  uL  875-«79;  BB,  iii.  3772-74;  DCG,  u.  363-366;  JE,  x. 
34-^;  Vifaufowc.  Diaionnaire,  part  xxxiL,  columoB  429- 
434;  fliiMcially  in  the  literuture  on  the  life  of  Christ  the 
works  of  KeiiDi  Holtsmann,  Lango,  Weiss,  St&lker,  An- 
tllvirau  and  Edeniheini;  also  the  commentaries  on  the 
0<Mpdn,  at  the  passages  where  mention  of  Pilate  occurs. 

PILGRIMAGES:    Journeya  to  holy  places  for  the 

of  devotion  and  edification.    They  are  a  com- 

feature  of  religious  devotion,  not  peculiar  to 

ty.    In  the  Iflst-iuuned  religioii  the  custom 

early.    In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 


after  CoQatantine  and  Mr  mother  Helena  had  visited 
Golgotha,  Bethlehem,  and  other  places,  and  had 
built  churches  there,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
became  quite  frequent.  In  the  eighth  century 
Charlema^xe  made  a  treaty  with  Haroun  a!  Rashid 
to  procure  safety  to  the  Christian  pilgrims  in  Jeru- 
salem,  and  founded  a  Latin  monastery  in  that  city 
for  their  eorafort.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  wbii 
the  outrages  to  which  the  (!hmtiun  pilgrims  were 
exposed  in  Palestine  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  cruaades.  But 
in  the  mean  lime  the  Church  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand^  and  pilgrimages  changed  character.  They 
became  '*  good  works, '^  penalties  by  which  groes 
sins  could  be  expiated,  sacrifices  by  which  holitiesa^ 
or  at  least  a  measure  of  it,  could  be  attained.  The 
pilgrim  waa  placed  imder  the  special  protection  of 
the  Church;  to  maltreat  him,  or  to  deny  him  shel- 
ter  and  alms,  was  sacrilege.  And  when  he  returned 
victorious,  having  fulfill^  his  vow,  he  became  the 
center  of  the  religious  interest  of  the  village,  the 
town,  the  city,  to  which  he  belonged, ^-an  object  of 
holy  awe.  T4ius  pilgrimiEing  became  a  life-work,  a 
calling.  There  were  people  who  adopted  it  as  a  vo- 
cation, wandering  ail  their  Ufe  from  one  shrine  to 
another.  Places  of  pilgrimage  sprang  up  every- 
where— at  the  tombs  of  the  saints  aud  martyrs  {St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  St.  ThecU  in  Seleucia, 
St*  Stephen  in  Hippo  in  Africa,  the  Forty  Martyrs 
in  Cappadocia,  St.  Felix  at  Nola  in  Campania,  8t. 
Martin  at  Tours,  St.  Adelbert  at  Gnesen,  St.  WiJIi- 
bror^l  at  Echtemach,  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  St. 
01  af  at  Drontheim,  etc.),  or  at  the  shrine  of  some 
wonder- working  relic  or  image.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, this  practise  was  ridiculed  by  Protestants, 
but  was  retain etl  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
In  very  recent  times  two  new  places  of  pilgrimage 
have  excited  the  Roman  Catholic  world — Lourdea 
(q.vj  in  the  south  of  France,  near  llie  Pyrenees; 
and  lOiock,  near  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  both  plaeoe 
the  Virgin  Muxy,  it  is  claimed,  revealed  herself. 

Among  the  most  celeb  rated  shrines  toward  which 
the  currents  of  pilgrimage  have  been  chiefly  di- 
rected are  the  holy  places  of  Palestine^  which  aiaoe 
the  fifteenth  ccnturj^  have  been  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Franciscan  order.  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Vii^in  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  e.g..  Lore  to 
(q.v.)  and  Genezano  in  Italy,  Chartres,  Founn^res 
(in  Lyons)  and  e«peeially  Lourdea  (q.v.)  in  France, 
Einsiodeln  (q.v.)  in  Switzerland,  Mariazt^ll  in  Aus- 
tria, Guadeloupe  and  Montaerrat  in  Spain,  Walaing- 
ham  in  England  (of  which  Erasmus  wrote  an  ae- 
count;  Eng.  transl.^  Pilgrimages  to  Saint  Manj  oj 
WalsiTigham  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Canierburi/,  2<1 
ed,,  London,  1875),  ete.  Among  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  angels  and  saints  may  be  mentioned  the 
'^  Limina  apostolonim  **  on  the  Vtitican  hill,  Monle 
Gargano,  in  Italy,  in  honor  of  St.  Michael  (it  was 
the  devotion  of  Norman  pilgrims  to  this  shrine  that 
led  to  the  Norman  conquest  of  Naples);  Czeusto- 
chau  in  Russian  Poland,  Compostella  in  Spain,  in 
honor  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  Mont  St.  Michel  on 
the  northern  coast  of  France,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
reputed  tombs  of  Lajsanis  and  his  two  sistera  in  the 
south.  In  North  America  the  most  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage  m  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  on  the  St. 
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Lftwrence,  a  few  mUea  below  Quebec,  where  a  re- 
puted relic  of  St.  Anne^  mother  of  the  Vir^,  is 
preserved,  haviag  been  brought  from  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  St.  Axrne  in  France.  In 
gieneralf  aJl  the  tombs  of  prominent  eaints,  or  local- 
ities intimately  connected  with  their  careers,  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  centers  of  pilgrimages 
on  the  part  of  the  pious  faithful,  even  though  the 
claims  of  many  of  them  to  such  honor  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  critical  itivc^Ugiition, 

Jameq  h\  DmacoLL. 

BtBUOORAPHT ;   J.  Marx*  Dta  WoMfohTtn.  in  der  hathoiiMshtm. 
Kwchc,  Trvvea,  1S42;   A.  MUJIer,  Das  heUiife  Deutmhiand, 

IWB7;  H.  voQ  Rudniki,  Di«  &<T^infeif«n  Waiifa/irisorte  der 
Erd€,  Padftrbora.  1597;  L.  Depoat.  PMerinaoe*,  Paris, 
1902:  DC  A,  iL  lSa5-i3  U  deUUed  dlwcuaaion.  when?  the 
older  literature  ia  givefi);  l^hoff.  Chrutian  Churchy  Ui. 
€e5-469:  XL.  xu,  n»9-1204:  JE,  i.  3S^m  An  impar- 
t&at  9ed«  i»  thnt  of  the  Pedewtine  PUgtim^'  Text  Soeiilu* 
13  voja,  and  Indeac.  LondoD,  ISH7  (to  the  diffoirjit  vol- 
umes  of  the  nenm  vftluabte  intmductjcrtiA  are  prefixed). 
For  th«  Eomaiti  Catholic  poaitJoEi  on  the  lubjoctt  ct,  Ck»iut- 
eil  of  Treat.  AcaiJo  toly. 

PILIGRIM;    Bishop  of  Paaaau;   d.  May  20,  991, 

He  was  a  kinsman  of  Friedrich,  archbishop  of  Sala- 
hviTg;  was  brought  up  at  the  Benedictine  monas^ 
tery  of  Niedeialtaich-  became  a  canon  of  the  dio- 
cese; and  was  bishop  of  Paasau,  971-991.  For 
supporting  Otto  II.  against  Duke  Hemy^  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Maiy,  a  part 
of  the  revenue  of  Pasaau,  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
title.  The  emperor  approved  his  control  of  the 
monastery  of  Krems  in  975,  of  St.  Florian  and  St- 
Pfilten  in  976,  and  hiter  of  Otting  and  Mattaee.  The 
bishopric  had  no  real  claim  on  any  one  of  thcset  but 
Piljgrim  knew  how^  to  establish  one  on  forged  docu- 
ments* His  inordinate  ambition  included  the  ele- 
\'ation  of  Passixu  into  an  archbishopric.  This  effort 
wus  advanced  by  means  of  the  reoccupation  of 
Ostmark  and  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to  Hun- 
gary, and  PiJigrim  forwarded  the  most  embellished 
reports  to  Pope  Benedict  ^'^I.  in  973  or  974,  to  the 
effect  that  about  S,000  persons  had  been  baptised; 
countless  Christian  captives  of  war  had  openly  con- 
fessed; that  the  heathen  offered  no  hindrances; 
and  that  he  was  convinced  tliat  the  erection  of  sev- 
eral bishoprics  In  Hungary  ^vus  necessary  in  order 
to  conserve  and  extend  ^h^it  had  been  aceomplished. 
He  advanced  the  fable  to  Benedict  that  at  one  time 
Lorch,  which  he  represented  to  be  the  original  seat 
of  the  bishopric  of  Passau,  was  the  metropolitan 
seat  for  seven  bishopries  in  Pannonia  and  Moesia; 
and  had  a  number  of  sources  forged  representing 
the  relations  of  earHer  jjopes  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Lorch.  He  asked,  therefore,  for  the  pallium  and 
the  authorijEation  to  erect  the  bishoprics  in  Himgary, 
His  dependence  upon  fraud  may  have  been  due  to 
the  slight  importance  attached  by  the  emperor  and 
the  pope  to  this  enterprise.  Failing  in  this  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  977  in  having  a  aiatemi!nt  included 
in  a  document  of  Otto  IL,  which  declared  Lorch  to 
have  been  an  ancient  seat  of  primacy.  But  evi- 
dently Archbishop  Friedrich  induced  the  pope  to 
confirm  hb  right  over  Bavaria  and  Pannonia^  and 
Piligrira  had  to  abandon  his  plans-  But  PiUgrim's 
care  for  his  district  was  great,  and  churches  were 
organized  and  i^moda  were  held.     He  was  a  maa 


di^inctly  ahead  of  his  Umes  in  hia  freedom  from 

superstition,  and  made  a  marked  impression  upoci 

his  age.  (A,  HAtxcs.) 

DibuooaArsr;   E.  Ofkmtalar*  Pilierim  von  Fouau  und  4om 

ErtbiMum    Lofth,    Lmpak.    1&&4;     K.    Hi««]«r,    Gtwekidiii 

Bm^ntM,  I  391  Kjq.,  Ootha,  1878;    K.  Schrddl  F(umm$ 

aaera,  I  77  Hqq.,  Pwnau.  1879;   Haud£,  KD,  iii.  106  tqq. 

PILLAR  OF  FIRE  AND  CLOUD:  The  tiadi- 
tional  supernatural  guide  and  guard  of  the  Hebi^wB 
during  the  deaert  wanderings.  Beginning  at  Etham 
(Ex.  xiii.  20  sqq.)  the  Hebrews  were  acscompanied 
by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  nigbt  which 
went  before  them  to  show  the  way.  When  the 
Egyptians  pursued,  the  pillar  (Ex  itiv.  19  sqq.) 
passed  behind  the  people  serving  as  an  obstructing 
bank  of  cloud  toward  the  enemy  and  as  light  toward 
themselves.  According  to  the  adduced  passages 
and  other  statements  of  the  Bible,  it  was  ^e  Lord 
himself  that  went  before  Israel;  theology  regards 
it  as  "  his  angel,"  i.e.,  the  agent  of  his  manifestation 
(Ex.  xxiiL  20  sqqO.  This  cloud  also  covered  the 
tabernacle  after  its  erection  (Num.  ix.  15  aqq.)^  and 
fiUed  it  (Ex,  xl.  34  eqq,)  as  the  habitaUon  of  God. 
On  important  occasions  it  desoend^  upon  the 
tabernacle,  stood  before  it  (Num.  xii.  5)  while  the 
people  worshiped,  and  regularly  when  Moses  was 
to  r^eive  revelations  (Num.  xxxiii.  S^M).  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  concealed  in  the  cloud  appeared 
at  supreme  moments  to  all  the  people  (Ex.  xvi.  10; 
Num.  idv,  10,  xvi.  19,  xvii,  71,  The  ascent  of  the 
cloud  from  the  tabernacle  meant  the  breaking  of 
the  camp;  its  resting  upon  a  place  the  sign  of 
pitching  camp  (Ex.  xl.  33  sqq.;  Num,  ix.  17-23). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  not  two  hut  one 
and  the  same  pillar  which  appeared  by  night  as  ftre, 
by  day  as  cloud.  It  is  also  clearly  stated  that  this 
cloud  was  the  covering  of  God  when  he  descended 
upon  Sinai  (Ex,  xxiv.  15  sqq.)* 

As  to  its  physical  nature,  this  mysterio^^  cloud, 
like  wonders  in  general,  attaches  itsdf  to  natural 
conditions  and  phenomena.  However,  two  efforts 
to  materialise  that  theophany  must  be  rejected. 
One  derives  the  pillar  of  cloud  from  the  caravan-fire 
which  was  borne  before  the  march,  Refereoce  is 
made  to  Alexander's  march  (E.  Curtius^  Griechische 
Geachichie,  V.,  ii.  7,  Berlbi,  186S-74;  Eng.  transla- 
tion, Ifutory  cf  Greece,  London^  186S-T3),  which 
shows  how  great  armies  msde  use  of  fire  for  guid- 
ance, just  as  caravans  do  to-day.  But  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  materials  of  the  narrative  noted 
above,  and  the  divinity  of  the  cloud  demands  a  su- 
pernatural phenomenon.  Such  a  cloud  lay  preg- 
nant with  fire  on  Sinai  where  God  most  positively 
offered  his  majesty  to  the  gaae  of  the  people.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  view  of  Ewaki  (followed  by 
Riehm  and  DiUman)  must  also  L>c  rejected,  who 
supposed  that  the  altar-fire  was  the  kernel  of  the 
tradition. 

The  cloud  in  the  mean  time  became  a  subject  for 
theological  speculation.  The  author  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  saw  in  it  the  divine  wisdom  (x.  17;  cf. 
xvhi.  3,  xix.  7);  PhUo,  the  divine  Logos  (Opera, 
ed.  T.  Mangey,  501,  London,  1742). 

C.  VON   OHEtU, 
BiBUOoSAPHf '   The  subjeet  b  beat  diieitfMd  in  tbe  com- 
inet]iit«rieB  ao,  thm  p«ma^M  (ne  under  Hexats^ch);    nJbo 
in  the  works  on  the  O.  T  died  under  Bimucal  TakouucT, 
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amd  in  thi»c  nn  the  hbtoo'  <}f  lararl  (sre  under  Arab; 
and  Ibbaxl.  Hitfroar  or).  Cunault  further  the articlm io 
the  Bible  dictiucuuin,  e^.,  EB,  iii.  3775-78;  JE,  x.  m. 

PILOT,  WILLIAM:  An^tican;  b.  at  Bristol, 
Euglaud,  Dt*e.  ;i(>,  t84L  He  was  educated  at  8t. 
Boniface'a  College,  Westminster,  £ind  St.  Augua- 
tme*3  College^  Canterbury,  and  was  ordered  deacon 
ID  1867  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1868. 
From  1867  to  1875  he  waa  vice-principal  of  Queea's 
College,  St*  John's*  Newfoundland,  nj&  well  as  incum- 
bent of  Quidi  Vidi,  Newfoundland,  and  in  18Sii-S4 
waa  principal  of  Queen *s  College.  Since  1875  he  has 
beea  euperinu^ndent  of  education  in  Newfoundland 
and  in  1905  was  abo  appointed  commissary  to  the 
bLshop  of  Newfoundland.  He  is  a  canon  of  the 
Anglican  cathedral  at  St.  John *s.  In  theology  he  is 
an  "Anglican  of  the  old  type/'  and  ha^i  written  essays 
on  nomenclature  and  folk-lore  of  Newi"oundland, 
al50  the  geography  of  Newfoundland,  and  sketches 
of  early  church  history  of  Newfoundland. 

PIRYTUS:  Bishop  of  Cno^sus,  Crete,  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  according  to  Eusebius  {Hisi,  eccL^  iv. 
21,  23,  Eng.  tmnsl.,  NFNF,  2  sen,  I  U*7-ll)8,  200- 
202),  and  contemporary  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
(q.v.).  Eusebius  gives  some  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  two,  Dionyaius,  it  appears, 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Cnossus  asking  him  not  to 
impose  too  strict  a  yoke  of  chiiatity  upon  his  breth- 
ren. But  Finytus  was  unmoved  by  this  counsel 
and  replied  that  Dionyaius  might  impart  stronger 
doctrine  and  feed  his  congregation  with  a  more  per- 
fect epistle  inasmuch  as  Christians  could  not  idways 
Bubaist  on  milk  or  tarry  in  childhood.  It  may  be 
that  Rnytua  was  influenoed  by  Montanistic  views; 
however,  Euaebitis  vouches  for  h'm  orthodoxy  and 
his  care  for  the  welfare  of  those  placetl  under  him. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLioGBArirr:    The  referenoca  ore  coll<»ct«d  in   Harnuck. 

Litiemtur^  i.  237.     i'^ee  the  hterature:  uader  DigNtHiref  of 

COUKTB. 

FIOHIXTS:  Christian  martyr  of  the  middle  of  the 
third  centur3',  Eusebius  {HisL  ecd.f  IV.,  xv.  47; 
Eng,  transl.,  NPNF,  2  series,  i.  192)  refers  to  his 
ow^n  lost  **  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Martyrdoms  '* 
as  containing  accounts  of  martyrdoms  in  the  time 
of  Poly  carp.  Among  the  martyrs  referred  to  was 
a  certain  Pionius,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in 
Flu^bius*  source  and  used  by  him,  which  included 
a  report  of  his  confessions,  his  courageous  defense 
of  the  Christian  faith  before  people  and  authorities, 
his  friendly  reception  of  the  fugitives  from  persecu- 
tion, and  his  encouraging  address  to  the  brethren 
_who  visits  him  in  prison,  as  well  as  liis  endunxnce 
sufferings,  nallings,  and  liuming.  In  gpite  of 
Drae  uncertainties  in  particulars,  the  genuineness 
of  the  account  seems  evident  and  presents  a  good 
picture  of  events  during  the  Decian  persecution 
(****e  Dectus,  Caius  Messuts  Qltintus  Trajanus). 
Tlie  **  Act-8  "  from  which  Eusebius  draws  points  dis- 
tinctly (ii.  1,  ix-  4,  23)  to  the  persecution  of  the 
year  250  under  the  consuls  Decius  and  Gratua; 
reference  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  by 
ebtus  is  explained  by  the  connection  with  the 
*•  Acts  of  Polycarp,"  Piotdu^  was  seized  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom,  of  Polycarp,  Feb.  '23, 
which  dBLy  abo  was  a  Sabbath  in  250,  and  he  was 


burned  with  a  certain  Metrodonis  on  Mar,  12.  The 
Pionius  of  this  article  must  be  distinguished  from 
Pionius,  author  uf  Viia  Polycarpi  (350-400). 
liiBUooRAPUY.  iSourcca  are:  T.  Ruiiiurt,  Acta  Martyrum, 
pp.  I85r-IQ«»  Rogeosburs*  1859;  ASB,  Feb..  L  37-46; 
F.  Mikloeiich,  Monumenia  iingum  palwodavenica,  pp.  94 
jiqq,«  Vienna.  1851;  O.  voa  Gebhardt,  in  Arehiv  fOr^m- 
acht  Fhiiotoffie,  xviij  (189G;,  150  »c|q.,  in  Au»0ewahUe  BfHr- 
tyrakten,  pp.  dt)  sqq.,  TQbmgozi,  19Ulp  and  in  Acta  mariyrum 
afiecta,  pp,  59Miq..  Bcrlm,  IW2,  Consul t  furtlicr:  Krfkgerr 
Husiory,  pp.  385-38©;  B.  AuN^.  V^Ue  «t  I'UfU  dann  la 
tfconde  moitU  du  3.  tUcU,  pp.  140  iiqq.,  Paris.  1885;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  ApoMtolic  Fathern,  I  622-626,  695-74)2,  Londoo, 
1889;  T.  Zahn,  in  F&rachuTtffen  gur  Otschichte  dea  ne\d^ 
ftamenUich^n  Kanotu,  iv.  271  A  4.  Leipsic.  l8tH;  J.  A.  F. 
Gregg.  The  Decian  Persecution,  pp.  242  aqq,,  ib.  1897; 
Bardcnhewer,  C«ieAicAii?,  ii.  ail -632;  DCB,  iv.  397,  428; 
CeUIJer,  A  uteura  mcrSa,  ii.  113-1 14, 

PIPER,  KARL  WILHELM  FERDllfAIfD:  Ger- 
man church  historian;  b.  at  t5tnilsund  (120  m.  n.w. 
of  BerLin)  May  7,  1811;  d.  at  Beriin  Nov.  28,  1889. 
Me  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  GOttingcn,  l82^>-33;  was  tutor  in  theology  at 
the  latter  institution,  1S33-40;  privat-docent  in 
church  hiatory  at  the  University  of  B<3rlin,  1842; 
and  assoftiate  professor  after  1842.  As  church  his- 
torian he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Neander.  His 
earlier  literary  activity  dealt  with  chronology  and 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Evangelical 
Calendar"  (1850-70),  in  wliich  he  substituted  for 
the  names  of  saints,  those  of  Christian  worthies,  and 
furnished  annually  biographical  sket^xhes.  His 
principal  pursuit  became  the  investigation  of  Chria^ 
tian  monuments  of  art,  as  a  source  for  church  his- 
tory. The  first  important  product  appeared  as  the 
first  part  of  the  project^  work,  Mythologie  und 
Symbolik  der  Chri&tlicken  KunM  (2  vols.,  Weimar, 
1847-51)  setting  forth  the  influence  of  pagan  myth- 
ology upon  Christianity.  The  intended  second  part 
was  never  prepared.  His  next  great  work  was  Ein^ 
leUung  in  die  manumentaie  Theclogie  {Gotha,  1867). 
Other  works  are:  Ueber  den  christlichen  Bitderkreia 
(Berlin,  1852);  and  Die  Kalendarien  und  Marty- 
rolog^ien  der  Angelsachsen  (1862).  Piper  does  not 
treat  art  for  art's  sake;  form  and  style  are  almost 
ignored.  He  always  seeks  to  present  the  content 
for  hia  Hpecific  purpose.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cliristian  museum  at  the  I'niveTsity  of  Berlin  and 
its  director  from  1849  till  his  death.   (A.  Hauck.) 

PIPPIW,   DONATION   OF.     See  Papal  States. 

PIRKE  ABOTH,  pir-ke'  fl'hot  ("  Sa>Tngs  of  the 
Fathers  ''):  The  ninth  tractate  of  the  fourth  order 
{*'  Damages  ")  of  the  Miahna.  An  especially  val- 
uable translation,  with  excellent  notes,  is  found  in 
C.  Taylor's  Sailings  of  the  Jemsh  Faffiers,  2d  ed., 
Cambridge,  1899.    See  TALMLm. 

PIRKBEIMER,  pirk-huim'er,  CHARITAS:  Si»- 
t-er  of  WilibaM  Pirklieimer  (q.v,)  and  al>l>ess  of  the 
nunner>'  of  St.  Clarsi  at  Nuremberg;  b.  at  Eich- 
atatt  (42  m.  w.s.w.  of  Regensburg)  Mar.  21^  1466; 
d.  at  Nuremberg  Aug.  19,  1532.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  ent«red  the  nunnery  of  which  she  be- 
came abbess  in  1503.  In  the  same  year  she  in- 
duced her  sist-er  Clara,  who  succeeded  her  in  the 
headship  of  the  cloister  in  1532,  to  enter  as  a  sister 
and  to  undertake  the  work  of  secretary  and  assist- 
ant.   She  was  especially  faithful   in   the  maiate- 
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nance  of  discipline  and  nurture  of  those  committed 
to  her  care.  By  her  brother  she  was  led  to  the 
study  of  patristics,  but  was  never  reconciled  to  the 
Reformation,  being  a  devoted  daughter  of  her 
church.  Her  character  was  necessarily  developed 
in  a  one-sided  direction  through  her  early  entrance 
into  the  nunnery,  and  she  was  apparently  quite 
morbid  through  continued  contemplation  of  her 
sins  and  weaknesses.  Her  DenkwHrdigkeUen  pic- 
tures the  misfortunes  of  her  cloister  (given  in  C. 
Hdfler's  Frankischen  Studien,  vol.  iv.,  part  2, 
Vienna,  1853). 

BiBuooaAPBT:    F.  Binder,  Chaniat  PirkKmmer,  Freibuzi. 
1873. 

PIRKHEIMER,  WUrlBALD:  German  humanist; 
b.  at  Eichst&tt  (42  m.  w.8.w.  of  Regensburg)  Dec. 
5,  1470;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  22,  1530.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  from  his  father 
and  then  studied  at  the  imiversities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  the  classics,  music,  and  jurisprudence  for 
seven  years.  He  was  city  councilor  at  Nuremberg, 
1496-1523;  was  entrusted  with  diplomatic  charges 
by  his  city;  and  served  in  the  war  with 'the  Swiss 
as  imperial  counselor  to  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  as  a  result  of  which  he  wrote  Hidaria  bdli 
Suiiensia  sive  Hdvetici  (in  Pirckheimeri  opera  poli- 
iica,  pp.  63-92,  Frankfort,  1610),  which  secured 
him  the  appellation  of  the  German  Xenophon. 
But  Pirkheimer  was  famous  for  his  versatile  scholar- 
ship; he  was  identified  with  the  revival  in  Germany 
of  the  humanities  from  Italy  and  shared  the  leader- 
ship with  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin.  He  translated 
into  Latin  wholly  or  in  part  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Theophrastus,  Plutarch, 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  Gregory  of  Nazianziis,  and 
John  of  Damascus,  and  possessed  a  large  libraiy 
gathered  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and  freely  thrown 
open  to  friends  of  learning. 

Though  in  conflict  with  crystallized  scholasticism, 
he  was  not  inimical  to  the  Church.  However,  he 
was  a  part  of  the  movement  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coming  division.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  he  took  his  position  with  Luther; 
called  himself  **  a  good  Lutheran  "  in  1522;  and 
for  his  Eckius  dedoUUus  (ed.  S.  Szamatolski,  1891) 
and  for  a  defensive  polemic  for  Luther  he  drew  upon 
himself  a  bull  at  the  instigation  of  Johann  Eck 
(q.v.)  in  1521,  but  was  absolved  the  same  year. 
After  1524  he  gradually  fell  away  from  Protestant- 
ism and  turned  more  and  more  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  mainly  through  his  relation  with 
the  monastery  of  the  Poor  Clares  (see  Culre, 
Saint,  and  the  Poor  Clares)  at  Nuremberg  the 
abbess  of  which  (1503-32)  was  his  famous  sister 
Charitas  (q.v.).  When  the  innovators  in  that  city, 
Hieronymus  Ebner,  Caspar  Nutzel,  and  Lazarus 
Spengler,  went  so  far  in  1524  as  to  induce  a  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  the  monastery  by  the  nuns, 
Pirkheimer's  tender  relation  with  his  sister  impelled 
him  to  advance  to  the  defense.  He  appealed  to  Mel- 
anchthon  through  whose  influence  the  abolition  was 
stayed.  His  last  work  was  in  defense  of  the  monas- 
tery, the  Oratoria  Apologetica  (1529;  ed.  G.  J. 
Gretser,  Opera  omnia,  xvii.,  Regensburg,  1734-41). 

(F.  LiSTt.) 


BiBUOomAPHT:  An  incomplete  edition  of  the  Opera,  ed. 
M.  Ooldaat,  was  isBued  Frankfort,  1610,  with  the  baaal 
life  hy  K.  Rittenhauaen.  Pirkheimer's  "  Autobiog- 
raphy "  ia  given  by  K.  RQck  in  his  Wiiibald  Pirckheimer'a 
SchvmMerkrieo,  Munich,  1895.  There  are  biographies  by 
F.  Roth,  Halle,  1887;  in  ADB,  xxxv.  118-122;  and  in 
E.  MOnch,  Wilibaid  Pirkheimert  Schtpeuerfcrieg  und  Ehren- 
handd  mit  aeinen  Feindm  m  Nitrnberg,  Basel,  1826.  Con- 
sult further:  R.  Hagen,  Wilibaid  Pirkheimer  in  aeinem 
VerhAUnie  ntm  HumaniamuM  und  Mttr  Reformation,  Nurem- 
beig,  1882;  O.  Markwart,  Wilibaid  Pirkheimer  aU  Qe- 
•ehiehtachreiber,  Zurich.  1886;  P.  Drews,  Wilibaid  Pirk- 
heimera  Stellung  svr  Re/ormation,  Leipsic,  1887;  P.  Kalk- 
off,  PirkheimerM  und  Spenglera  Ldnmo  vom  Banne  1521, 
Breslau,  1806;  H.  Westermeyer,  Zur  BannangdeoenheU 
Pirkheim^ra  und  SpengUra,  in  BeitrOga  zur  bayeriachen 
Kirehengaachichia,  ii.  IS,  Erlangen,  1896. 

PIRMIN  (PERMIN,  PRIMIN),  SAUfT:  Abbot 
and  missionaiy  in  southern  Germany;  d.  at  the 
monastery  of  Hombach  (75  m.  n.n.w.  of  Strasburg) 
Nov.  3,  probably  in  753.  According  to  Rabanus 
Maurus  (q.v.)  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  being  a  Bene- 
dictine, it  is  concluded  that  he  was  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
He  was  first  known  as  rural  bishop  of  Meaux,  where 
he  preached  in  Latin  and  Prankish,  during  the  reign 
of  Theodoric  IV.  (720-737)  and  was  called  thence 
as  missionary  to  the  people  about  Lake  Constance. 
There  he  first  established  the  monastery  of  Reich- 
enau  on  an  island  in  the  western  arm  of  Lake  Con- 
stance. When  the  Alemanni  under  Theobald  rose 
against  Charles  Martel,  Pirmin  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  see,  and  repaired  to  Alsace,  where,  under 
Count  Eberhard,  he  completed  the  monastery  of 
Murbach  in  the  Voeges.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  the  religious  houses  of  Altaich  in  Bavaria 
and  Pfaefers  in  Switzerland,  of  Schuttem  and  Gen- 
genbach  in  Offenburg,  Schwartzach  near  Lichtenau 
in  Baden,  MaurmQnster  and  Neuweiler  in  Alsace, 
and  finally  the  abbey  of  Hombach  near  Zwei- 
brtkcken. 

There  still  exists  a  document  of  Pirmin  entitled 
Dida  abbatU  Pirminii,  de  singulis  libris  canonicia 
acarapsus;  first  published  by  J.  Mabillon  in  Vetera 
analgia,  iv  (Paris,  1723);  ed.  by  A.  Gallandi  in 
Bibliotheca  veterum  pairunif  xiii.,  pp.  277-285 
(Venice,  1779);  MPL,  Ixxxix.  1030  sqq.  Scarap- 
8US  is  evidently  a  corruption  for  excerptua.  These 
sayings  written  in  barbarous  Latin  are  directed  to 
baptized  Christians,  offering  instruction  in  faith 
and  morals  and  supported  by  abimdant  Scripture 
citation.  Man  was  created  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  fallen  angels.  Satan  is  vanquished  by  the  hu- 
mility of  the  Son  of  God  and  sin  by  the  cross.  The 
vocation  of  the  Christian  is  to  follow  Christ  and 
shun  evil.  Of  elementary  sins  there  are  eight:  lust, 
gluttony,  fornication,  wrath,  despair,  recklessness, 
vainglory,  and  pride.  He  warns  against  the  fleshly 
sins:  divorce,  which  should  not  be  permitted  ex- 
cepting with  the  consent  of  both  parties  and  for  the 
love  of  Christ;  fornication,  covetousness,  untruth- 
fulness, and  sorcery.  Actual  sins  are  to  be  atoned 
for  by  almsgiving.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Early  Vita  and  other  dociunents,  with  com- 
ment, are  in  ASB,  Nov.,  ii.,  1,  pp.  2-54,  and,  ed.  Holder- 
Egger,  in  MQH,  Script,  xv  (1887-88),  21-35.  Ck>nsult: 
M.  Gdrringer,  Pirminius,  ZweibrQcken,  1841;  P.  Heber, 
Die  vorkarolingiachen  chriallichen  Qlavbenahdden  am  Rhein, 
pp.  212-248.  Frankfort.  1858;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  iro- 
achotHacha  Miaaionakirche,  pp.  344  sqq..  453  sqq.,  Gaters- 
loh,  1873;   J.  Weicherding,  Der  St.  Pirminaberg  .  .  .  umd 
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firr  ludtiffc  Pirmin,  LuaE«^burx.  IS75;  C.  P.  Caapari. 
K^rchenhiMtorijuJie  Anecdoia,  i.  140  aqq..  Clirisiiania,  188.1; 
E,  Efitli,  KircJimHf^achidUe  der  Schweix,  pp.  72-fi2,  Zurich* 
1803:  Friedricb.  KD,  ii.  &80  aqq..  Eettbers.  KD,  u.  50- 
84;    Hauck.  KD,  i.  340;    DCB,  iv.  405. 

PIRSTINGER^  BERTHOLD.     See  Puerstinqer. 

PISA,  COimCILS  OF:     The  council  of  Pisa  in 
1409,  standing  aa  a  moment  in  the  tt*ndency  to  es- 
tablish an  episcopal  ohgarchy  in  place  of  a  papal 
raonarchy,  was  cxieafiioned  by  the  great  Bchiam  in 
the  western  Church  and  the  need  of  reforms.    There 
had  been  Bxnce  1378  two  popes  in  westero  Christen- 
dom and  it  was  imperative  to  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion  incident  to  a  double  system  of  bishopSi 
priests^  and  sacraments.    The  two  popes  thejnaelvee, 
Gregory  XIL  of  Rome  and  Benedict  XI I L  of  Avig- 
non, were  opposed  to  arbitrating  their  cluims,     A 
majority  of  the  cardinals  of  both  parties  resolved  to 
ignore  iheir  obstinate  chiefs  and  came  together  at 
Livorno  in  1408  and  invited  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  to  a  general  council  at  Pisa  on  Mar.  25, 
1409.    A  large  number  of  church  dignitariea  befiidea 
representii lives  of  the  sacred   orders,  universities, 
and  secular  kings  and  princes  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  cardinals.     The  claims  of  both  papal  pre- 
tenders were  considered,  and  after  ten  days  the  car- 
dinals entered  into  a  conclave  at  the  archiepiHCopal 
I  palace  at  Pisa,  and,  on  June  26,  chase  unammoualy 
'the  Cardinal  Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan,  as 
pope.    He  \^  as  a  native  Greek  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  repwted  to  be  of  a  conciliatory  disposition.    He 
I  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  V.    The  cardinals 
'  had  not  taken  pains  to  find  out  whether  the  several 
Christian  states  would  accept  their  election  iis  valid. 
The  conse<|uence  waua  that  instead  of  a  two-headed 
papacy  they  had  created  a  thrce-headet!  one,  a  re- 
suit  foreseen  by  such  men  as  Pierre  d'Ailly  (q*v.). 
Rupert  of  Germany,  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and  cer- 
tain other  minor  princes  stood  by  Gregory  XII.; 
r  Spain  and  Porttjgal  STipported  Benedict  XIII.    The 
leaase  of  union  was  thus  unsuccessfuL     The  cause 
I  of  reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  fared  no  better, 
[foj"  it  proved  that  the   great  assembly  was  unpre- 
Fpared  to  deal  with  so  great  a  problem.    The  ref or- 
ation of  the  Church,  both  head  and  members,  w^as 
I  postponed  to  the  next  council,  to  which  both  Pope 
Alexander  V.  and  C-ouncil  agreed.    The  materials  of 
reformation  were  to  be  first  discusseiJ  at  pro\'incial, 
diocesan,  or  chapter  syno<ls;  but  later  developments 
proved  that  no  one  had  in  mind  a  reform  of  the 
hierarchical  structure.    The  only  consequence  was 
the  testimony  to  the  world  that  there  was  a  Church 
universal  strong  enough  to  witlistaml  the  strain  of 
even  a  thirty-years  schkm.        (P.  TseHArKEBT.) 

The  second  Council  of  Ptsa  wan  called  by  nine 
fsardinaJs  under  the  Spanmh  Cardinal  Carvajal, 
three  of  whom,  however,  had  not  formally  given 
at,  to  convene  Sept.  1,  1511.  The  council  was 
►  »  political  step  aimed  at  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  was 
involved  in  conflict  with  Ferrara  and  France.  It 
was  of  an  abortive  nature,  attended  by  only  a  small 
contingent,  and  soon  adjourned  to  Milan  on  ac- 
count of  popular  opposition,  where  it  declared 
Julius  IL  suspended,  Apr.  21,  1512.  Soon  after,  it 
^dispersed  to  France  from  fear  of  the  Swiss  invasion, 
and  died  <^  inanition  at  Lyons  toward  the  end  of 


the  year.  Pope  Julius  IL  retaliated  by  depriving 
the  four  leading  schismatic  cardinals  of  their  dig- 
nities and  calling  a  Lateran  Coimcil  which  met  May 
3,  1512,  and  excommunicated  the  members  of  the 
second  Pisan  Council,  The  whole  matter  was  a 
futile  attempt  to  galvani^se  into  activity  the  con- 
ciliar  movement  of  the  previous  century  (ut  sup.) 
and  to  employ  it  for  political  purposes. 

BiBLtooRAPBT:  The  sources  most  ncceaaible  lire  Hefele,  Ctm- 
rilienottcJiicMe,  vi.  002  sqq.;  Maosi,  Concilia,  kjlvL  1130 
»qq„  1184  aqq.,  xvii.  l-IO,  115  sqq.,  358  Aqq.;  £.  Mar- 
t^ne  and  V.  Durand,  TAeMwrwj  noi^vM  antcdotorum,  it. 
1430  sqq,,  Paris,  1717;  P.  Tachackert,  Peirr  wn  A%lly» 
appendix,  31-41.  Gotha,  1877;  and  ReicfulaoMkten,  vol. 
¥1.,  ed.  J.  WeiaaAcker,  Gotfaa,  1888.  Coosuit  J.  Leaf  ant, 
Hiid,  du  coneile  de  /**##  et  de  ct  qui  erf  pasai  dc  plius  mim- 
orable  depuit  ce  eontHe  fuaqu'au  eoncile  de  ComHarwtt  2 
vols.,  Amfft«rdftm,  1724 1  Pastor,  Pope*,  I  175-207; 
Cfti0hion,  Papacy,  i.  223  sqq.,  iv.  260,  v,  150-161;  J.  B. 
Schwab,  Jofiann  Gtrnon,  WUnbiiiiK,  1S58;  C.  H6fler» 
Ruprtchi  von  drr  Pfnlz,  Freibunc,  1861;  LehmaQ,  Die 
Piaaner  Condi  von  tSlt,  BresLnu,  IS74;  O,  Erlor,  Difirith 
Hfon  Nitheim,  Lc^ipasic,  1887;  F.  Sttihr,  Die  OrganUaHon 
und  Oeachafi^oTdnung  des  Pisaner  .  .  .  Jfoimf#,  Schwerin, 
1801;  H.  Roissbach,  Da»  Ltben  und  die  .  .  .  Wirkitm- 
keii  d€9  Bemaldino  Lopet  dt  Carvajal^  voh  i,,  Breslau,  1802; 
J.  Hallcr^  PapaUum  und  Kirchmrc/ttrm,  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1903:  KL,  X,  23  sqq,;  Milnjan,  Latin  CHriatianitv,  VU. 
312-320;  and  the  literature  tiuder  Grboort  Xtl,;  BcKS^ 
Dicr  XIIL  tl). 

PISCATOR,  pis-kd't^r  (FISCHER),  JOHANNES: 
German  theologian;  b.  at  Strasburg  Mar.  27,  1546; 
d.  at  Herbom  (32  m.  n.e.  of  Nassau)  July  26,  1625. 
He  was  educated  at  Tubingen;  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Strasburg  in  1573;  and  of  philosophy  at 
Heidelberg  in  1574  as  a  follower  of  Peter  Ramus; 
was  made  scholastic  rector  at  Siegen  in  1577;  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Neustadt-on-the-Haardt  in 
1578;  rector  at  Moere  in  1581;  and  was  instructor 
at  the  high  school  at  Herbom,  in  1 584-1  fi25.  Tire- 
less in  industry,  Piscator  prepared  Latin  commen- 
taries collectively  of  the  New  Testament  (Herbom, 
1595-1609)  and  the  Old  Testament  af>12,  1618), 
and  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible  (1605-19), 
He  foUowed  with  Anhang  des  herb&ni^fien  bibli^hen 
Wercks  (1610),  noted  for  its  wealth  of  archeological, 
historical,  and  theological  material.  He  left  a  mul- 
titude of  text-books  in  philosophy,  philology,  and 
theologj'',  of  which  AphoHsmi  dactrinfF  Christinnm 
(1596)  was  much  used.  His  significance  for  theol- 
ogy was  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ*  "  l^VTioever  denies  that  Christ 
was  subject  to  the  law,  denies  that  he  was  man/' 
If  the  imputation  of  the  active  obetlienee  were  suf- 
ficient man  would  be  free  from  obedience  as  well  as 
from  the  curse.  [From  being  an  advocate  of  supra- 
lapisarianism  in  the  most  extreme  form,  as  in  his 
controversy  with  Conrad  Vorstius  (cf.  CKtraetjs  in 
A.  IL  Newman,  Manual  of  Church  History ^  ii,  XiS- 
339,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1900-0:^),  Piscator  l>e- 
came  a  pronounced  Arminian.     A.  H.  nJ 

(E.  F.  IVABL   MtVLLEB.) 

BiBUCHiKArHY:  Steubinji^,  in  ZHT,  I84I4,  part  4.  pp.  08  sqq.: 
F.  C.  Baur,  ZH*  chritUick^  Lehre  von  der  Veratihnung,  pp. 
352  sqq.,  TUbin^eti,  1838;  W.  Gaas*  QtmhichU  dm"  proteo- 
ianlvich*n  DoQmaiik.  i.  422  sqq.,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  18&4-(17: 
A.  Ritachl,  Die  christliche  L^re  von  dtr  Rechtfmiiaimo  und 
Veraiihnuno,  L  271  aqq.,  Boaii,  1880,  Eag.  transl.,  CriHcal 
HiM.  of  the  Chriatian  Doctrine  of  Juatification  and  AtoovK 
cHiation.  EdinbunEh,  1872. 

PISGAH*    See  Moab. 
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PISIDIA.    See  Asia  Minor,  VII. 

PISnS  SOPHIA.    See  Ophites. 

PISTOJA,  SYNOD  OF.  See  Ricci,  Scipionb  db', 
Johannes. 

PISTORIUS,  JOHANNES  BECKER:  The  name 
of  two  persons,  father  and  son,  who  were  influential, 
though  widely  divergent,  figures  in  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

1.  Johannes  Pistorius  the  Elder:  First  Protes- 
tant pastor  at  Nidda,  Hesse;  b.  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  1583.  In  company  with 
Butzer,  he  appears  to  have  attended  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530,  and  in  1541  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  diocese  of  Alsfeld.  Landgrave  Philip 
accorded  him  the  utmost  confidence.  In  1540  he 
was  one  of  the  Hessian  delegates  to  the  convention 
at  Hagenau,   and   soon  afterward   he 

Contro-  was  delegated  to  attend  the  colloquy 
vexBles  with  at  Worms,  in   1540-41.     He  accom- 

Roman  panied  the  landgrave  to  the  Diet  of 
Catholics.  Regensburg,  where  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed him  to  speak  on  the  Protestant 
side,  along  with  Melanchthon  and  Butzer.  He  stood 
loyal  to  Melanchthon,  who  esteemed  him  highly. 
In  1543,  at  the  request  of  Butzer,  the  landgrave 
sent  him  to  Cologne,  to  support  attempts  of  the 
elector  to  introduce  the  Reformation  there.  He 
preached  to  large  throngs,  and  to  Melanchthon's 
complete  satisfaction.  In  1545-46,  again  as  a  col- 
league of  Butzer,  he  took  part  in  the  religious  con- 
ference at  Regensburg.  When  it  was  purposed  to 
introduce  the  Interim  (q.v.)  in  Hesse,  he  headed  a 
brave,  though  moderate,  resistance,  even  being 
ready  to  resign  his  office.  After  the  reaction  brought 
about  by  the  Elector  Maurice,  the  landgrave,  in 
1557,  despatched  Pistorius  to  the  princely  diet  at 
Frankfort;  and  not  long  afterward  he  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  great  religious  conference  in 
Worms  (q.v.). 

From  this  time  on,  Pistorius  was  busied  more  by 

the  controversies  raging  among  the  Protestants  than 

by  the  struggle  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiutsh. 

He  then  deeply  influenced  the  Hessian  position,  and 

l]ds  constant  aim  was  either  to  preserve 

Activity     or  to  restore  peace.    Together  with  his 

in  Inter-  colleagues  at  the  Synod  of  Ziegenhain, 
Protestant  in  1558,  he  gladly  accepted  the  Frank- 
Controversy,  fort  Recess  (q.v.).  Owing  to  illness, 
he  was  unable  to  accompany  the  land- 
grave to  the  princes'  conference  at  Naumburg  in 
1561,  although  he  declared,  in  a  formal  expression 
of  opinion,  that  the  revised  Augsburg  Confession 
contained  no  doctrinal  deviation  from  the  original. 
It  was  most  probably  Pistorius  who  composed  the 
important  Hessian  opinion,  dated  Oct.  19,  1566, 
regarding  the  "  final  answer  "  of  the  WQrttembei^ 
theologians  to  the  Heidelberg  divines  (TObingen, 
1566).  This  document  takes  a  very  decided  stand 
against  the  Heidelberg  party  with  their  Calvinistic 
teaching  regarding  the  Ix)rd's  Supper,  and  it  recog- 
nizes the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.).  At  the  mo- 
mentous eighth  general  synod  of  1576,  when  the 
Torgau  Book  (see  Formula  op  CJoncord)  was  under 
advisement,  Pistorius  approved  its  basal  creed,  its 
various  doctrinal  statements  and   antitheses,   its 


teaching  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  pend- 
ing deeper  investigation,  its  Christology.  At  the 
same  time,  he  shared  the  scruples  urged  by  the  ma- 
jority against  emphasizing  the  Invariata,  the  "  dam- 
nation ''  of  the  (^alvinists,  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity;  and  he  was,  therefore,  the 
first  to  sign  the  treatise  explanatory  of  these  points. 
At  the  general  assembly  in  TreyBa  (Nov.,  1577), 
Pistorius  and  the  majority  voted  to  reject  the  Book 
of  Bergen  (see  Formula  of  Concord).  It  is  thus 
evident  that  Pistorius  undervalued  the  significance 
and  range  of  the  dogmatic  questions  of  the  period. 
He  intensely  disliked  doctrinal  polemics,  and  always 
treated  dogmatic  questions  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  Administratively  he  evinced  a  veiy  influ- 
ential activity  in  oiganization  and  polity,  as  well 
as  in  public  worship,  discipline  and  education,  dur- 
ing his  entire  term  of  office.  At  his  death  he  left 
an  unfinished  work  on  the  diets  and  colloquies  that 
he  had  attended  from  1540  to  1557. 

2.  Johannes  Pistorius  the  Younger:  Roman 
Catholic  convert  and  apologist;  b.  at  Nidda  (19  m. 
s.e.  of  Giessen),  Hesse,  Feb.  4,  1546;  d.  at  Frei- 
burg Sept.,  1608.  He  studied  first  theology  and 
then  medicine,  and  in  1568  published  at  Frank- 
fort the  peculiar  cabalistic  treatise: 
Early  Life  De  vera  curanda  pestis  ratione,  which 
and  Con-  he  followed  by  his  Artia  cabcUia- 
version  of  Hca  acriptores  (Basel,  1587).  During 
Margrave  the  life-time  of  Charles  II.  (d.  1577), 
Jacob.  sole  regent  of  the  margravate  of 
Baden-Durlach,  Pistorius  became  court 
physician,  though  he  was  continually  taking  part  in 
theological  affairs.  Meanwhile  he  had  gone  over  from 
Lutheranism  to  Calvinism;  and  shortly  afterward, 
in  1588,  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  now  wrote  a  nimiber  of  open  letters 
which  opened  a  controversy  on  the  nature  of  the 
C)hurch,  an  issue  that  he  henceforth  deemed  the 
most  important  point  under  discussion.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  earnest,  though  unsuccessful, 
efforts  to  convert  Margrave  Ernest  Frederick.  With 
the  Margrave  Jacob,  at  Hochberg  Castle,  he  had 
better  fortune.  This  chivalrous,  learned,  and  trav- 
eled prince  had  frequently  received  foreign  Protes- 
tants, although  in  1585-86,  when  in  the  Spanish 
militsiry  service,  he  had  fought  against  the  adher- 
ents of  the  new  teachings  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Cologne.  He  was  very  accessible,  moreover,  to 
Roman  Catholic  court  influences,  and  now  became 
a  convert  to  the  ancient  Church.  To  justify  this 
step  he  arranged  a  religious  conference  at  Baden, 
the  residence  of  his  cousin,  Margrave  Eduard  For- 
timatus,  who  had  himself  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1584.  Margrave  Jacob  appeared  with  his  coun- 
cilor, Pistorius,  his  chaplain,  Johann  Zehender,  the 
Jesuit  Theodor  Busceus,  and  others.  Duke  Christo- 
pher of  Wttrttemberg,  who  had  been  invited,  did 
not  attend  in  person,  but  sent  certain  councilors 
and  theologians,  Jakob  Andre&,  Jakob  Heerbrand, 
and  Gerlach.  The  debate  (Nov.  18-19)  occupied 
four  sessions,  though  it  did  not  turn  on  ubiquity,  as 
the  margrave  had  purposed,  but  on  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  as  Pistorius  had  arranged.  The 
conference  proved  fruitless,  however,  and  was  soon 
broken  off.    Andre&  and  Pistorius  parted  in  enmity, 
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Jirul  their  oral  diapute  was  prolonged  in  writing. 
M:irgruve  Jacob,  dis8iitisfie<l  with  the  Baden  eon- 
foretice,  and  coQtiDually  influencetl  by  the  dukt  of 
Bavaria,  ordered  a  second  religious  colloquy,  this 
tijoe  at  his  Euunendingen  retiidence.  The  Roman 
Catholic  debaters  were  the  chaplain  Zehender  and 
the  rector  G«3i^  Hanlin  of  Freiburg.  The  mar- 
grave had  wished  for  the  debate  to  turn  on  the  doc- 
trine of  jiistification;  and  at  !iis  commanci  PiBtorius 
had  prepared  300  theaea  on  that  subject,  but  again 
succeeded  in  making  tJie  theory  of  the  Church  the 
topic  of  argument.  After  seven  sessiona  (June  3- 
7,  1590)»  the  margrave  fitmlly  authorijeed  the  pro- 
nouncement that  "  Luther's  church  was  a  new 
church,  and  therefore  a  fiilse  church."  Without 
further  delay,  the  naargrave  solemnly  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
monastery  of  Thennenbach  (July  15),  BuBoeua 
granting  him  abnolution.  Great  joy  reigned  in 
Rome,  and  Pope  SLxtua  V.  appointed  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving.  Before  it  could  be  held,  however, 
BlATgnive  Jacob,  after  a  brief  illneria,  had  died  (Aug. 
7,  1590)*  Immediately  after  his  death,  Ernest  Fred- 
erick appeared  at  Emmendingen  and  forbade  any 
change  in  reltgioua  conditions,  but  when  this  prince 
was  later  about  to  force  Cal^inisixi  upon  hia  domain, 
he,  too,  died  a  sudden  death  (1604).  The  entire 
margra vate  now  devohed  on  George  Fre<ierick, 
whom  neither  Pi^loriu^  nor  Ernest  Frederick  had 
been  able  to  win  from  Lutheranism. 

Pistoriua  outlived  these  events,  but  not  in  Baden. 
He  took  orders,  became  vicar  general  to  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  ami  resided  for  the  most  part  in 
Freibuig,    devoting    himself    zealoualy    to    writing 

polemics.    Soon  after  his  removal  from 

Clerical      B:wJen,    he    published    Wakrhafte   Be- 

Career  and   ^chrt-ibting^    tm*    sick    bet    Markgraf 

Writings,    Jak(^s  Ictzter  Krankheit    und   Ablehen 

veriauffcn  (1590)  and  Orationea  de  viia 
ti  nwrte  Jaccbi  (1591). 

Of  gre^t  note  among  his  many  and  widely  pub- 
lished controversial  writings  was  hia  Anatomm 
Lnlhrri  (2  parte,  Cologne,  1595-98),  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  from  Luther's  wTi tings  that  the 
Reformer  was  possese^  of  the  seven  evil  spirit"? 
I  lust,  blasphemy,  etc.),  and  that  he  watt  an  utter 
abomination.  The  constructive  counterpart  to  this 
work  was  hb  Wegweiter  fUr  all  verfuhrten  Christen, 
lias  iti,  ein  wakrhafti^eT  Beriehi  von  vierz^hn  tiureh 
die  unrechtgldulriffen  in  Streit  gezogenen  Arlikcln, 
tUimuJt  jtdermann  der  rutnischen  Kirche  Wahrheit 
erkennenkann  (Munster,  1591J).  Pistoriua  rendereiJ 
Ijisting  service  through  hia  works  on  hititorj''  and 
l5efieeloK>\  particularly  by  Ms  edition  of  the  Scrip* 
iortM  rrmm  Ofrvmnicarum  (3  vols,,  Frankfort,  1583- 
1607)  and  by  his  PoUmicm  kist^rio!  corpus  (3  vols,, 
Basel,  15S2).  His  zeal  was  recognized  by  his 
church,  for  he  was  appointed  imfierial  and  Bavarian 
councilor,  apostolic  protbonotary,  provoat  of  the 
cathedral  at  Breslau,  and  domestic  prelate  to  the 
abbot  of  Pulda.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BinuoanArHTi  For  1,  besides  the  lit«fat«Te  under  Co^^^A- 
fUKi.  C  AKPAfto,  &nd  PmLiF  op  Hxbss«  much  of  which  ia 
pertinent,  oooault:  R.  Hepp0,KirtAeno€athichie  derhndm 
JEfMMfi.  vol.  i.,  Mart)ui^.  1876;  idem*  Ge^icht*  der  hfjf- 
mi^chen.  Gefurai^ynoden  16S8-89,  2  volfl.,  Coaael.  1^7; 
Phitippa  dea  GroumiUhiffen  hauinehE  KirchenrtformatUmt- 


Ofdnun^,  ed.  K.  A.  Credner,  pp.  f«JcxKvL  aqci.t  OioisAa, 
18.52;  F.  W.  HomcQciunp.  He**Uch«  KircAenfi^etehichU,  3 
vols..  Fiwikfort.  1864;  P.  Vetter,  Dit  Hdiffionntrhfimd- 
lun4fgn  aufdem  Reichgtag  gu  Regensbtay,  pp.  71  sciq,,  Jena, 
1889;  F.  Hemniuui.  Dos  Interim  in  HeMsen,  MarbunE* 
1»0L 

For  2:  K.  F,  Vierordt,  G*m^ichU  dtr  ^vangeli^chm 
KirrA«  in  dem  GroMtkertogtum  Baden,  il.  21  Mqq^  Cark- 
nihe,  1856;  A.  Rftai,  Dint  /ConirerKMn  avU  der  Rtfarmaiiont 
u.  483  aqq.«  ill.  83  flqq,,  FroJbuTS.  1886;  J,  Janaata,  Qt- 
ackichU  dta  deid*cfun  Volke*.  v.  380  aqq.,  395  «qq.,  Frei- 
huFK,  1886*  Enic.  tranat,  ix.  144-145,  %.  pasnini,  St,  Louis, 
1906;  F.  von  Weecb,  Badische  Geschichle,  pp,  276  «qq.« 
CarUruho*  1890. 

PITHOM:  A  treasure  city  built  for  Hameses  11, 
by  the  Isntehles  (Ex.  i.  11).  It  has  been  identified 
by  Bnigsch  with  Succoth,  the  first  encampment  on 
the  route  of  the  exotlus,  the  starting-point  being 
Rameses  {Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20),  and  by  Naville  with 
the  present  Tell  al-Maskhuta  in  the  Wady  al-Tum- 
il&t  on  the  line  of  the  Sweets  Water  Canal^  between 
lamaSUa  and  Teil  al-Kebir.  See  Egypt,  T.,  4,  J 
2,  6,  i  4, 

PITRA,  pi"trQ,  JEAN  BAPTISTE:  Cardinal;  b, 
at  Charapforgeuil,  near  Autiin  {230  m.  s.e.  of  Paris) 
Aug.  12,  1811!;  d.  at  Rome  Feb.  9,  1889,  He  stud- 
ie<l  at  the  seminurj'  at  Autun^  became  pne»t  in 
1836,  entered  the  ortler  of  St,  Benedict  in  1S40,  and 
lived  in  the  abbey  of  Soleinnes.  In  1S43  he  was  sent 
as  prior  to  a  new  monastery  at  Paris,  whence  he 
made  journeys  throughout  France,  Swit^rland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  an*!  Englaml,  in  the  interest  of 
hia  order.  He  devot<?d  himself  to  historical  re- 
search and  at  Paris  he  helpetl  to  project  the  Pa- 
irologia  of  the  Abl>^  Migne,  and  missis t^  in  the  pub- 
Hcution  of  the  first  four  volumes.  In  1858  Pope 
Pius  tX.  sent  him  to  Russia  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  union  with  the  Greek  Church,  anil  he  took  occa- 
sion to  prose<^ute  his  researches  in  archives,  monas- 
teries^ and  libraries.  In  1861  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Propaganda;  two  years  later  he  wi*a  made 
a  cardinal  priest;  in  1869  he  became  librarian  of 
the  Vatican:  in  1870,  canliTial  biijhop  of  Frascati; 
and  in  1884  he  retired  to  the  bishopric  of  Porto. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  papal  suprem- 
acy. He  was  the  author  of  Eludes  sur  la  coilecHon 
des  acies  dea  miinta  par  k^  Bollnndists  ( Paris «  1850); 
and  fliatoire  de  SatTii  Ugcr  (1846).  His  greatest 
work  is  Spicilegium  Sdesmense  (4  vols.,  1852-58), 
followed  by  Analecta  sacra  8pi4dIegio  Solemienti 
parata  (8  vols.,  1876-91),  and  Analecta  naviagima 
{2  vols.,  1885-88) ;  the  whole  monumental  work  is  of 
immense  value  aa  it  is  a  treiisure-house  of  hitherto 
unprinted  documents  relating  to  eccJesiaslical  his- 
tory. To  be  added  are  the  Juris  ecdesiastici  Gra^ 
earum  hintoria  el  monumenkt  (Rome,  1864-68),  and 
TrMion  kaUinacticon  (1879);  both  the  fruit  of  four 
years  of  travel  and  special  study  after  1858,  when 
the  pope  directed  him  to  devote  liis  attention  to  the 
ancient  and  modem  canons  of  the  eastern  churches; 
and  Hjpnnographie  de  r^Hm  grecque  (1867)» 
Bibliography:    Biographies  nrci  by  A.  BnttattdJer,  Paris, 

1893:  Juifi  F.  Cabfol,  ib.  1»93. 

PITZER,  ALEXABDIR  WOTTE:    Preab>'t€rian; 

b.  at  Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  Sept.  14,  1834; 
studied  at  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (now  Roan- 
oke College,  1848-51);  graduated  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  Va,  (1854);  studied  at  Union  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  Va.  (lS54r-55),  and  at  Danville 
Theological  Seminary,  Ky.  (1855-57);  was  pastor 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  (1857-61);  Sparta,  Ga. 
(1862-65);  Liberty,  Va.  (1866-67);  organized  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1868,  and  has  since  been  its  pastor.  He  was  also 
professor  of  Biblical  history  and  literature  in 
Howard  University  in  the  same  city  (1876-90). 
He  is  the  author  of  Ecce  Deua  Homo,  published 
anonymously  (Philadelphia,  1867);  Christ,  Teacher 
of  Men  (1877);  The  New  Life  not  the  Higher  Life 
(1878);  Confidence  in  Christ  (1889);  Manifold  Minis- 
try of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1894);  and  Predestination 
(1899). 

PIUS,  poi'us:    The  name  of  ten  popes. 

PiusL:  Bishop  of  Rome  140-155.  According  to 
the  Muratorian  Canon  (q.v.)  he  was  a  brother  of  the 
Hennas  who  was  the  author  of  "  The  Shepherd." 
Tertullian  (''  Against  Marcion,''  i.  19)  declares 
that  Marcion  in  the  time  of  this  pope  went  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  sect 
there.  According  to  Irenasus,  Valentinus  and  the 
Syrian  Cerdon  were  active  there  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  pontificate  of  Pius  I.  was  a  stormy  one. 
What  part  Pi\is  took  in  these  conflicts  and  contro- 
versies is  not  known,  but  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
champions  and  allies  was  Justin  Martyr  (q.v.). 
Pius  I.  was  canonized  and  his  festival  is  July  11. 

(H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuography:  Sources  are  IreiuBUfl,  fTon*.,  III.,  iii.  3,  Eng. 
transl..  ANF,  L  416;  Eusebius.  HUt.  eccl.,  IV..  xi.,  Eng. 
transl.,  NPNF,  28er.,  i.  182  sqq.;  Liber  pontificalia,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  4-5,  Paris.  1886.  ed.  Mommaen.  in  MOH^Oesl. 
pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  14.  Consult,  Jaff6.  Rogesta,  i.  7-8;  Har- 
naok,  LiUeraiur,  i.  789.  ii.  1.  pp.  70  sqq.  (where  literature 
on  the  lists  of  Roman  bishops  is  fully  given);  J.  Langen, 
QeachichU  der  rdmischen  Kirche,  i..  iii.  sqq..  Bonn,  1881; 
Bower,  Popes,  i.  12-13;  Platina.  Popes,  i.  27-29. 

Pius  n.  (.^neas  Silvius,  Enea  Silvio  de'  Piccolo- 
mini)  :  Pope  145&-04.  He  was  bom  in  Corsignano, 
the  present  Pienza  (100  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Oct. 
18,  1405.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Siena, 

came  under  the  spell  of  the  penitential 
Early  Life,  appeal  of  Bernardino  of  Siena  (1425), 

and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
joining  the  Franciscan  order.  At  Florence  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  in  deference  to  his  father's  wishes, 
but  against  his  own  inclination;  he  was  fortunate, 
however,  in  finding  a  position  as  secretary  ,in  the 
employment  of  the  bishop  of  Fermo.  The  latter 
took  him  to  the  Council  of  Basel  (q.v.),  already 
under  the  shadow  of  suspension  at  the  hand  of 
t^ugenius  IV.  (1431).  Like  his  master,  whom  Picco- 
lomini  before  long  exchanged  for  one  ofifering  higher 
pay,  he  joined  the  opposition;  though  leaving  Basel 
and  making  a  journey  in  the  political  service  of  Car- 
dinal Albergati,  first  to  the  Netherlands,  then  to  Scot- 
land, and  not  returning  to  Basel  until  1436.  Though 
still  a  layman,  Piccolomini  soon  managed  to  gain 
a  certain  esteem  in  connection  with  the  council. 
His  cleverness  and  rhetorical  talent  procured  him 
the  post  of  abbreviator,  and  caused  him  to  be  com- 
missioned on  various  embassies.  But  when  it  was 
proposed  to  nominate  him  as  conclavist  in  behalf 
of  electing  a  successor  to  Eugenius  IV.,  whom  the 
council  had  pronounced  to  be  deposed,  he  declined 


this  honor,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  consecratioii  in 
order  that  he  might  still  indulge  in  pleasures  not 
permitted  to  the  clergy.  In  the  year  1438  or  1439, 
Piccolomini  began  his  Commentarii  on  the  Council 
of  Basel;  in  1440,  he  wrote  the  Libdlus  dialogorum 
de  auctoritate  consUii  generalis.  Wide  prospects 
were  disclosed  to  him  when,  in  1442,  he  attended 
the  imperial  diet  at  Frankfort  as  envoy.  It  was 
there  that  the  bishops  of  Chiemsee  and  Treves  leo- 
ommended  him  to  King  Frederick  III.,  who  crowned 
him  with  the  laurel,  poet  of  scandalous  verses  though 
he  was;  and  then  took  him  into  his  own  service  as 
secretary.  An  index  to  his  mood  and  frame  (tf 
mind  at  that  time  is  f oimd  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  father  from  Vienna,  Sept.  22,  1443.  He  asks 
him  to  receive  in  his  home  one  of  his  own  (Piccolo- 
mini's)  illegitimate  sons;  and  adds  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, that  he,  *'  of  course,  was  no  capon,  nor  did  he 
belong  to  your  cold  natures,"  casting  at  his  father 
the  shameless  comparison:  "  You  know  what  sort 
of  a  chanticleer  you  were  yourself."  If,  therefore, 
a  "  conversion  "  of  Piccolomini  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  following  year  still  this  hindered 
him  not  from  publishing  so  lascivious  a  tale  as 
"  Euryalus  and  Lucretia  ";  and  the  play  Chrysis,  of 
which  one  critic  observes  that  it  "  shows  brilliant 
wit  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the  indecencies 
and  obscenities  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  produced  in  a  brothel."  And  if  he  writes 
under  date  of  Mar.  6,  1446:  **  1  am  a  subdeacon; 
something  I  once  thoroughly  abhorred  to  be.  Lev- 
ity has  left  me,"  the  latter  acknowledgment  need 
not  be  taken  for  very  serious  repentance.  The 
mainspring  rather  appears  in  what  he  writes  two 
days  later:  "  I  own  to  you,  dearest  brother,  I  am 
satiated,  surfeited;  I  have  grown  disgusted  with 
Venus  .  .  .  Venus  even  shuns  me  more  than  I 
abominate  her."  This  is  not  the  note  of  a  peni- 
tential mood. 

Simultaneously  with  his  *'  conversion,"  as  secre- 
tary of  Frederick  III.  he  changed  the  direction  of 
his  ecclesiastical  statecraft.  While  Felix  V.  and  the 
Council  of  Basel  still  regarded  him  as  the  advocate 
of  their  interests,  he  posed  even  in  Vienna  as  one  of 

the  **  neutrals,"  and  as  such  openly 
Diplomacy,  appeared  at  the  Nurembei^  diet  of 

1444.  The  resolution  passed  by  this 
diet,  that  the  stat\is  of  "  neutrality  "  should  last 
till  1445,  but  that  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  should  then 
be  requested  to  convoke  a  new  coimcil,  was  conveyed 
to  Rome  by  Piccolomini  in  person;  and  if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  there  contrive  to  gain  approval  for  his 
errand,  he  still  gained  the  entire  favor  and  pardon 
of  Eugenius  IV.  as  far  as  his  own  course  was  con- 
cerned. Thus  the  political  variation  was  efifeetually 
reversed;  while  in  order  to  set  aside  the  animosity 
still  prevalent  in  Germany  he  supported  the  king 
with  all  his  diplomatic  art.  Nor  was  reward  from 
Rome  lacking.  After  Eugenius  IV.  had  appointed 
him  papal  secretary,  there  followed,  upon  his  re- 
turning to  Vienna  subsequently  to  the  papal  elec- 
tion of  1447,  his  nomination  as  bishop  of  Trieste, 
and,  in  1450,  as  bishop  of  Siena.  At  liiis  time  Pic- 
colomini conceived  a  new  "  mission  "  for  himself, 
designed  to  carry  him  still  higher  and  to  obliterate 
all  disagreeable  souvenirs  of  his  Basd  period.    He 
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endeavored  to  unite  all  Europe  ii^ainist  the  Turks, 
who  already  held  in  their  control  the  citadel  of 
classical  Greek  culture.  So  upon  his  urgent  appeal, 
Nicholas  V.,  on  Sept.  30,  1453,  issued  the  crufiading 
bull,  and  Piccolomini,  at  the  diets  of  Regensburg  and 
Frankfort  in  1454,  delivered  lofty  oratiorus  against 
the  hereditary  foe  of  Christendom.  The  circum- 
stance that,  following  the  new  papal  election  of 
1455,  Piccolomim  transcended  his  commission ed 
authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  acknowl- 
edged the  obediency  of  CaUxtus  111.,  although  tiie 
promises  of  the  deceased  pope  bad  not  s^o  much  as 
been  rehearsed,  let  alone  approved,  finally  brought 
him  the  greatly  desired  red  hat,  in  Dec.,  14513, 
though  his  thanks  for  its  bestowal  were  col<L 
Thenceforth  he  remained  at  Home  in  close  alliance 
with  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Boi^a,  later  Alexander  VI. 
He  it  w  as,  at  the  conckv©  after  the  death  of  Calix- 
tus  IIL,  in  1458,  who  carried  through  the  election 
of  Piccolomini, 

Rome  joyfully  acclaimed  the  election  of  the 
worldly -fashioned  humanbt.  Neverihelesri,  his  elec- 
tion proved  a  disappointment  to  llie  mendicant 
lUeraii^  who  beset  him  with  all  sorts  of  petitions. 
To  his  teacher  alone,  the  ngGd  Filelfo  in  Florence, 
was  he  accessible,  and  to  him  he  granted  a  pension, 
though  this  was  irregularly  paid,  and 
His  Work  thus  eventually  gave  occasion  to  in- 
as  Pope,  vectives  againjst  the  donor.  HoweA-er, 
Piua  II.  expendetl  considerable  sums 
in  the  acquisition  of  manuscripts  and  for  the  copy- 
ing of  valuable  codices,  besides  employing  artists 
of  every  kind,  particularly  architects,  at  Rome, 
Siena,  and  Coreignano.  The  first  project  which  the 
new  pope  desired  to  carry  out,  was  that  of  a  cru- 
sade to  recover  Constantinople*  An  iuH«embly  of 
Chrb<tian  prinee«,  convened  at  Mantua,  was  opened 
by  Piua  II,  himself;  but  the  proposition  to  impose 
a  general  tithe  for  the  purpose  was  withstood  on  the 
part  of  Venice  and  France,  and  also  met  with 
obstruction  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Duke  Sigis- 
mund's  delegate,  Gregory  of  Heimburg  (qA\),  It 
wa«  in  course  of  the  strife  with  him  (for  he  appealed 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council)  that  the  noto- 
rius  bull  ^JwratiVis  appeared,  Jan.  18,  1460,  which 
even  thus  early  applied  the  ban  against  an  appeal 
of  that  kind.  This  reveals  the  extreme  of  contrasts 
exprcased  in  the  man  who  formerly  at  Basel  had 
cbampioned  the  superiority  of  the  councils  over  the 
p»ope8.  The  action  that  emanated  from  Mantua, 
and  even  evoked  a  bull  declaring  war  and  issuing 
sumiiionfl  for  a  crusade  (Jan,  14,  1460),  had  no 
practice  result,  because  meanwhile,  at  Naples,  the 
conflict  which  broke  out  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  pretendeJTS  for  the  sovereignly  rendered 
all  procedure  against  the  Turks  impossiblei  The 
pope  then  turned  his  attention  to  other  objects. 
He  endowed  with  affluence  his  nephews  and  other 
favorites  at  Siena;  he  sought  to  annul  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Bourges  (1438);  in  Germany,  the 
opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Dieter  of 
Ifleobinig,  necessitated  measures  of  the  utmost 
stringency,  mcluding  that  prelate's  deposition  (1461) 
fc^owed  next  by  the  ban,  which  was  not  revoked 
until  1464.  It  was  in  Bohemia,  however,  that  the 
Mrife  became  hottest.     In  1458,  King  Podiebrad 


had  been  forced  to  promise,  in  conjunction  with  his 
oath  of  obedience  to  Calixtus  IIL,  that  he  would 
"  lead  back  the  Bohemian  people  from  all  errom 
and  heresies  to  the  true  Catholic  faith  and  into  obe- 
dience tow^ard  the  Roman  Church,"  which  prom- 
ise Podiebrad  was  unable  to  meet  because  the  Utror 
quists  (see  Hubs,  John),  under  Rokyczana,  were 
too  strong;  On  the  contrary',  at  the  national  diet 
of  May  15,  1461,  he  was  compelled  to  guarantee 
them  the  perpetuation  of  the  articles  compacted 
at  Prague.  AccorcJingly,  Pius  II.  stepped  in  with 
absolute  power,  and  annulled  the  concession  by  the 
Council  of  Basel  in  favor  of  the  Bohemians,  although 
he  himself  had  advised  its  adoption.  Podiebrad, 
who  personally  was  a  Utraquist,  now  sided  openly 
with  that  party.  His  subsequent  citation  to  Rome^ 
under  date  of  June  15,  1464,  on  charge  of  heresy 
wiis  rendered  inoperative  by  the  pope's  death- 

A  matter  of  less  moment  wiis  involved  in  a  con- 
flict  with   Duke   Sigismund   of  Tyrol,   mentioned 
above  as  Duke  Sigusmund  of  Austria.    For  years  the 
latter  had  stood  at  odds  with  the  bishop  of  Brixen, 
the  famous  cardinal  of  Cues  (Cusanus), 

Conflicts    who  claimed  the  suzerainty  over  Tyrol, 
and         Cusanus  had  been  commissioned  dur- 

Failures.  ing  the  convention  at  Alantua  as  gov- 
eroor  of  Rome,  for  be  was  an  old  friend 
of  Pius  IL  But  when  be  returned  to  Tyrol,  Sigis- 
mund wmylaid  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  Ban  and 
interdict  were  the  sequel  (1400).  On  promising  to 
procure  at  Rome  the  repeal  of  the  church  penal- 
ties, Cusanus  recovered  his  freetlom;  but  as  never- 
theless he  failetl  to  effect  the  desired  repeal,  he  did 
not  return  to  Tyrol.  Neither  did  he  survive  the 
conclusion  of  subsequent  negotiations  between 
Piua  IL  and  the  duke  (1461).  With  all  these  con- 
fhcts  and  cares,  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  com- 
pass his  favorite  plan.  Even  his  marvelous  attempt 
miscarried  whereby  the  Sultan  Muhamed  II.  was 
to  be  converted  by  epistolary  persuasion »  Above 
all,  there  was  dearth  of  money.  Within  the  papal 
domain,  and  but  eight  miles  from  Rome,  the  rich 
and  sumptuous  camp  of  the  Alouni  was  discovered; 
whereupon  Pius  IL  once  again  convened  envoys  of 
various  powers,  and  in  1463  promulgated  a  new 
bull  in  behalf  of  a  cruttotle.  But  except  at  Venice, 
which  had  a  twofold  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Hungarj%  which  was  immediately  menaced,  the 
war  against  the  Turks  found  no  response.  Then 
the  pope  headed  affairs  in  person.  In  June,  14(54, 
he  journeyed  to  Ancona;  and  had  the  satisfactioni 
on  Augu^  12,  when  already  gravely  ill,  of  outliv- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  But  three 
days  later  he  died,  in  his  last  words  earnestly  com- 
mending to  those  about  him  the  crusade  and  the 
dependent  members  of  hiB  family.  He  seemed  to 
have  realized  what  had  been  his  strongest  motive 
in  connection  with  this  undertaking,  to  expiate,  by 
means  of  a  *'  good  death/*  an  evil  life.  *'  We  think," 
for  so  had  he  said  in  the  discourse  wherewith  he 
proclaimed  the  beginning  of  the  crusade,  "  it  might 
go  well  \^ith  lis  if  God  should  please  to  have  us  end 
our  days  in  his  service," 

The  tremendous  ehai*m  which  seams  his  life  Piue 
IL  himfeielf  attempted  to  cover  under  a  still  greater 
equivocation.     All   that  he  formerly   assailed   at 
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Basel,  and  what  he  wrote  to  the  praise  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  retracted  by  appeal  to  Augustine  in  the 
bull  In  minoribus  of  Apr.   26,    14d3. 

Chaiacter.  Even  previously,  in  the  Epistola  retrac- 
taiionU  (cf.  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index 
der  verbotenen  BUcher,  i.  40,  Bonn,  1883),  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  similar  terms.  And  as  touch- 
ing his  Commentarii  on  the  Council  of  Basel,  which 
during  the  sixteenth  century  found  their  way  to  the 
Index,  he  offset  the  same,  in  the  years  1448-51, 
with  a  work  advocating  the  papal  point  of  view. 
Again,  with  reference  to  his  obscene  writings,  about 
the  period  of  1440,  the  pope  exclaims  to  his  read- 
ers: "  Away  with  that  iEneas,  and  now  receive 
Pius  I "  He  brought  his  autobiography  down  to 
1464;  and  it  was  issued  in  elaborated  form  by  his 
friend  Campano.  Sundry  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnographical  writings  belong  to  the  second 
period  of  his  development,  among  them  the  history 
of  Frederick  III.,  wherein  events  of  the  years  1439- 
1456  are  set  forth  in  piquant  style,  also,  the  "  Bo- 
hemian History,"  and  the  works  ''  Europa  "  and 
"  Asia."  The  vindictiveness  of  the  aggrieved  hu- 
manist Filelfo  attributed  to  Pius  crimes  against 
nature  such  as  not  even  Piccolomini  had  committed. 
His  life  in  the  papal  office  appears  to  have  been  un- 
objectionable; sdthough  the  charge  of  nepotism 
was  well  founded.  Withal  he  was  eager  to  eradi- 
cate heresy,  even  though  he  laid  himself  open  to 
a  charge  of  heresy:  '*  With  reason  was  marriage 
taken  away  from  priests;  but  with  weightier  rea- 
son it  ought  to  be  again  allowed  them."  In  the 
case  of  Bishop  Pecock  of  Chichester  (q.v.),  this  prel- 
ate had  first  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
in  comparison  with  Holy  Scripture,  but  had  after- 
ward renounced  that  "  false  doctrine."  However, 
when  still  again  he  opposed  the  Church's  infallibil- 
ity, the  pope  (1459)  conmianded  his  legate  to  see 
to  it  that  the  apostate  be  burned,  together  with  his 
writings.  And  under  date  of  May  1 1, 1463,  he  urged 
l^e  bloodthirsty  and  avaricious  inquisitors  to  allow 
no  human  consideration  to  prevail  as  against  the 
Waldenses.  Thus  even  with  him,  no  sooner  was 
the  interest  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  at  stake 
than  everything  else  that  stamps  his  natiu^e — clas- 
sical culture,  creature  benevolence,  liberality  of  a 
richly  endowed  intellect — was  thrust  aside. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius  II.  at  Ancona  on  August 
15,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  first  be- 
stowed in  the  (older)  Chiuch  of  St.  Peter;  subse- 
quently (1614),  sarcophagus  and  monument  were 
lodged  in  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Tlie  pope's  writings  were  printed  in  a  collective 
edition  at  Basel,  1551  and  1571.  His  Litera  ap- 
peared   in    many    separate    editions 

Writings.  (Cologne,  1478;  Nuremberg,  1481, 
1486,  1496.)  They  were  classified, 
with  many  accessions,  by  G.  Voigt  in  Archiv  fur 
Kunde  dsterreichischer  OeachichtaqueUen  (1856); 
some  supplements  appear  in  Pastor's  Rdmische 
PdpsUy  vol.  ii.,  appendix  (Freiburg,  1894;  Eng. 
transl.,  vol.  iii.);  a  new  ed.  was  begim  by  R.  Wol- 
kan  in  the  Pontes  rerum  Axistnacarum,  of  which  two 
volimies  have  appeared,  Vieima,  1909-10.  There 
is  a  Frankfort  edition  (1614)  of  his  Commentarii 
rerum  memorabilium^  also,  ed.  G.  Lesca,  Pisa,  1894. 


The  CommenUxriorum  ,  .  .  de  concUio  BcMienei 
appeared  at  Cologne,  1521;  his  Epietola  Retrada- 
iionis  is  in  C.  Fea,  Pius  II,  a  calumniie  vindicatus 
(Rome,  1823);  the  Histaria  Friderici  III.  is  in  A. 
F.  KoUar,  Analecta  .  .  .  Vindobonensiaf  vol.  ii. 
(Vienna,  1762);  his  '' Addresses  "  were  issued  by 
Mansi  (3  vols.,  Lucca,  1755-59);  supplements  by  G. 
Cugnoni,  Opera  inedUa  Pii  II,  (Rome,  1883). 

K.  Benrath. 

Bxbuooraphy:  Creishton,  Papacy,  iii.  202-358;  K.  R. 
Hagraibach,  Erinnervngen  an  jEneaa  Silviua  Piceolomini, 
Basel.  1840;  C.  H.  Verdifere,  Eami  aur  jEnea  Silvio  Pic- 
colomini, Paris,  1843;  J.  M.  DOx,  Der  deutache  Kardinal 
NicolauM  von  Cuaa,  i.  180  sqq.,  ii.  119  sqq.,  142  sqq.,  Re- 
gensbuTs,  1847;  G.  Voigt,  Eneaa  SHvitu  .  .  .  und  aein 
ZeitaUer,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1856-63;  idem.  Die  Wiederbe- 
Ubuno  dee  kUueiechen  AUerthume,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1880-81; 
H.  G.  P.  Qengler,  Ueber  ^neae  Sylviua  in  eeiner  Bedeutung 
fitr  die  deutache  RechtaffeachichU,  Erlangen,  1860;  F. 
Palacky,  Oeachichte  von  Bdhmen,  iv.  2,  pp.  80  sqq.,  PragiMt 
1860;   A.  JAger,  Der  Streit  dee  Nikolaua  von  Cuaa  tnit  dem 

.  Henog  Siffmund  von  Oeaterreich,  i.  317  sqq.,  ii.  44  sqq., 
Innsbruck,  1861;  C.  A.  H.  Markgraf,  Ueber  daa  Ver- 
haUniaa  dea  Kdniga  Qtorg  von  BOhmen  eu  Papat  Piua  11., 
Breslau,  1867;  A.  von  Reumont,  OeaehicfUe  der  Stadt  Rom, 
in.  1,  pp.  129  sqq..  387  sqq.,  Berlin,  1868;  F.  H.  Reusch, 
Index  der  verbotenen  BOcher,  i.  36. 40,  Bonn,  1883;  A.  Frind, 
Die  Kirchenoeaehichte  Bahmena,  iv.  46  sqq.,  Prague,  1878; 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  Life  of  Piua  II.,  London,  1881;  A.  Beeg. 
Piua  II.  in  aeiner  Bedeutung  ala  Oeograph,  Halle,  1901; 
W.  Boulting,  JBneaa  Silviua  {Enea  Silvio  de  Piccolomini — 
Piua  II.),  Orator,  Man  of  Lettera,  Statesman  and  Pope, 
London,  1909;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  2,  passim: 
liixbt,  QueUen,  pp.  169-170;  Ranke,  Popea,  i.  28-29.  306; 
Pastor,  Popea,  vols,  ii.-iii.  passim;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  241- 
244;  Platina,  Popea,  ii.  257-275,  Milman,  Latin  Chriatian- 
ity,  vii.  565,  viii.  64-122. 

Pius  HL  (Francesco  Todeschini):  Pope  1503. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  II.  and  was  bom 
at  Siena  in  1439.  His  uncle  had  him  educated  at 
Perugia,  and  influenced  him  to  adopt  the  name  and 
arms  ol  the  Piccolomini.  He  also  created  him 
archbishop  of  Siena  in  1460,  cardinal  in  1462,  and 
governor  of  Rome  in  1464.  By  the  following  popes 
the  '*  cardinal  of  Siena  "  was  largely  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions.  That  he  possessed  courage 
was  evinced  by  his  vigorous  opposition,  in  1497, 
restraining  Alexander  VI.  from  erecting  a  duchy 
out  of  portions  of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  be- 
half of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Gandia.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  owed  his  election  in  Sept.,  1503,  not  so 
much  to  his  unstained  reputation  as  to  his  mani- 
festly impaired  health.  In  fact,  he  died  on  the  tenth 
day  after  his  enthronement,  Oct.  18, 1503.  He  had 
permitted  Csesar  Borgia  to  return,  and  thus  left  the 
city  of  Rome  in  grievous  confusion  under  the  strife 
between  him  and  the  Orsini  and  Colonna. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  Pastor,  Popea,  vi.  185-208;  Creighton, 
Papacy,  v.  61-67;  F.  Petruccelli  della  Gattina,  Hiat.  dip- 
lomatique dea  oonclavea,  i.  435  sqq.,  Paris,  1864;  F.  Gre- 
gorovius,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  viii.  4  sqq.,  Stutt<i;art, 
1874;  A.  von  Reumont.  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  2, 
pp.  7  sqq.,  Berlin,  1878;  Piccolomini,  in  Arehivio  atorica 
Italico,  V,  32,  102-103,  Florence,  1903;  Bower,  Popea,  iu. 
277-278. 

Piua  IV.  (Giovanni  Angelo  Medici):  Pope  1560- 
1565.  He  was  derived  not  from  the  Florentine  Me- 
dici but  from  a  Milanese  family,  was  elected  pope 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years  in  Dec.,  1559,  and  wa.s 
enthroned  as  Pius  IV.  on  Epiphany,  1560. 

Unlike  his  predecessor  Paul  IV.   (q.v.),  whose 
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policy  hiui  Ijcgq  piisaionaljoly  hostUe  to  Spain,  he 
turned  toward  the  Aiustro-v^paniah  house.  By  na- 
ture Up  Wiis  the  (x*unt€rpa:rt  to  that  somber  man 
who  had  reorganijted  the  inquisition  at  Home,  per* 
ceiving  therein  the  l>e8t  instrument  of  his  domina- 
tion. Pius  IV.  wms  affable,  benevolent,  xtnd  of 
simple  manners.  Yet  it  was  his  lot,  soon  after  his 
ascension  t^^  the  throne,  to  inflict  the  extreme  penaUy 
of  the  law  xipon  the  two  nophew.s  of  his  predeeessor. 
One  of  them,  the  duke  of  Pahano,  besides  other 
tiet^la  of  violence,  ha<J  caused  thirty  vassals  of  the 
hostile  Colouna  family  to  l>e  jmprjHoiR><l,  and  atro- 
ciously made  away  with  hU  wife's  paramour,  aa  well 
as  herself.  The  evidence  ugaitist  him  inculpated  in 
like  degree  his  brotlier,  Cardinal  Caniffa,  When 
tJie  trial  proceeilin^s  ha(t  lastetl  eight  months,  the 
pope  hinwelf  gave  the  ilecii^ion,  in  a  sealed  onler  at 
the  final  se^on,  imfwising  the  death  sentence  upon 
botli,  which  wai5  carried  out  Mar,  6,  15lil.  Under 
Pius  v.,  however,  the  trial  waa  reviewed,  the  stig- 
ma upon  the  two  brotheiB  was  removed,  and  the 
promoter  of  the  trial  waa  himself  condemned  to 
death. 

Nepotism  in  the  Curia  was  radically  abolished 
by  Piu^j  IV.,  who  contrived  to  extract  largf^  sums 
of  money  from  the  States  of  the  Church  and  from 
tjje  ecclesiastical  iidm  in  is  t  ration,  and  allotted  con- 
siderable amounUH  to  \m  adherents,  though  he  never 
yielded  to  them  special  influence  in  Slate  or  Church. 
His  weightiest  concern  was  the  re<i|iening  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.v.),  the  result  of  which  was  no 
leasts  gratifying  to  the  Curia  than  it  was  disiipjioint- 
ing  to  Emperor  Fenlinand^  For  even  though  the 
emperor  refused  to  acknowledge  its  decrees,  and 
though  not  until  later,  and  subject  to  the  guaran- 
teed rights  of  his  crown  J  were  these  tlecrees  acknowl- 
e<lge<l  by  King  Philip  11.,  while  the  French  parlia- 
ment a."^uraed  an  expectant  standi  yet  during  the 
council  and  by  virtue  of  it,  Pins  IV.  removed  tdl 
dangers  that  threatenetl  the  papal  ab.solutism  with- 
in the  Church.  When,  in  15l>4,  he  solemiily  pub- 
lished the  council's  decrees  and  impoaefl  upon  the 
bishop?  the  Profesfdo  Julei  Trideniincp  (s&e  Triken- 
TTNE  Profession  of  Faith)  as  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tion, he  could  do  so  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
papal  tbeorj'  had  now  conquered  effectually.  Hence 
the  contingency  of  apostasy  without  was  indemni- 
fied within  the  Church  by  a  centralization  of  ecrlesi- 
aJtical  economy  such  as  laid  all  the  linen  of  admiti- 
iHtration,  juris<iiction,  and  doctrinal  finality  in  the 
sole  hands  of  the  pope, 

.  Destiny  placed  Pius  IV.  between  two  popes  who 
'  Stand  as  the  most  impa^ssioned  persecutors  of  here- 
tics in  that  century,  Paul  TV.  and  Pius  V.  For  he 
18  not  the  equjd  of  these  in  furtherance  of  the  in- 
qtiigition  and  in  persecution  of  heretics.  Yet  where 
opportunity  offered,  he  showed  liiraself  ready  for 
that  object;  and  it  was  he  who  facilitated  the  con- 
flict in  the  hterary  arena  by  demising  the  expedient 
of  the  Imkx  librarum  prohhUornm,  so  named  by 
him  in  l.5fi4.  K.  Hknratr. 

BnuoaiiAPfrT.  OnuphHuji  Panviniua.  De  twnmU  ponli- 
JieAtiM  eanlinun/ia,  Doncma,  1599;  Raiike»  Popes,  i.  24] 
til,  nosi.  HI  HO,  M.  Broach,  GejtchwMr  des  Kirrhm- 
,  vol.  I..  Got^itt,  IHSO:  F.  H.  R^iLnrh,  Index  dfr  rer- 
I  BfkrhtT,  pAjMim  Boon.  18S5,  Bowpr.  Poptm.  iu.  310- 
330;  aad  the  litenLture  under  Trsnt,  Council  op. 


PiuB  V.  (Michele  Ghislieri):  Pope  1566-72.  He 
was  bora  at  Bosoo  near  Alessandria  (48  m,  e.a.e. 
of  Turin),  and  both  aa  cardinal  and  as  pope  con- 
ceived his  main  task  to  be  the  dett*ction  and  anni» 
hilation  of  heresy.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican 
order,  to  which  this  activity  was  particularly  com- 
mitted. After  some  earher  imjuiaitorial  service  about 
.MilaUt  he  was  drawn  to  Rome  by  Caraffa  in  1550  (see 
Paul  IV.},  who  conferred  on  him  the  cardinalate 
and  appohited  him  director  of  the  Roman  inquisi' 
tion.  He  owed  his  election  as  pope  (Jan.  8,  1566)  to 
Cardirml  Borronieo  and  other  exponent.^  of  the  \^ry 
strictest  trend  in  the  sacred  college.  The  Roman 
populace  felt  due  fear  on  hearing  that  **  Fdi  Michele 
deir  Inquisi/ione  "  had  jiscended  the  papal  throne. 
In  fact,  no  pope  applied  so  indefatigably  every 
agency  for  annihilating  the  heretics.  Both  in  and 
out  of  Italy,  he  was  incesaajitly  exhorting  or  threat- 
ening governments  to  make  them  accommodating 
to  this  end*  And  the  consequence  was  favorable 
to  him,  especially  in  the  Ittdian  peninsula.  During 
the  six  years  of  his  pontificate,  Protestantism  in 
I  tidy  was  deprive«i  of  its  last  vestige  of  strength; 
its  prominent  advocates  being  either  killed  or  driven 
away  (see  Italy,  REyoiiWATio>f  in).  In  France, 
Catherine  de*  Medici  and  Charies  TX.  were  at  his 
command K  He  fortified  the  Spanish  king  in  his 
metisures  against  the  Netherlands,  and  sent  to  the 
duke  of  Alva  the  consecmted  hat  and  swortL 

Yet  according  to  Roman  Catholic  apprehension, 
this  foe  of  **  heretics^'  was  a  verj''  pious  man,  and 
in  Rome  he  insisted  on  the  most  stringent  ecclcsi* 
astical  {liscipline,  imposing  heavy  penalties  for  des- 
ecration of  festival  days.  No  physician  was  to 
continue  treating  a  patient  critically  ill,  unless  that 
patient's  certificate  of  confession  be  produced  on 
tljp  third  daj^  for  inspection.  Whoever,  among  the 
1  igher  clergj",  combined  an  a.scetic  life  with  strict- 
ness toward  the  nether  clerio;,  was  regarded  as  the 
right  man,  as  in  the  c;ise  of  Carlo  Borromeo. 

Toward  the  close  of  hi«  labors  he  was  destined 
also  to  achieve  a  notable  success  in  statecraft.  LUc© 
so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  headed  an  action 
against  the  Turks,  which  Venice  and  Sptun  assisted 
with  their  naval  forces,  and  the  work  was  crowned 
by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lepanto  (Oct,  7,  1571). 

Pius  V.  died  on  May  1,  t572»  and  was  canonized 
by  Clement  XL  K.  Bknrath. 

OuiuoimAPHY.  G.  Q.  Cat<?na»  Vita  dd  .  .  Pupa  Pio  F,. 
Rome.  i^l\  Rarike,  Pope^i,  I.  269  sqq,,  iii.,  oOv  43;  J, 
Qu^tif  and  J.  Ectard,  Seriptorea  lyrdiniM  Prt^ieatorum, 
u.  220,  Pftria,  1721:  J.  Meodham.  Life  and  Poni\/ictUe  of 
.  .  .  PiuJi  r.,  London.  1832;  A.  F.  P.  Comtc  de  F»^oux, 
ffwrf,  de  .  .  .  Pie  v.,  2  voto.,  Anuers,  1844;  T,  M.  Gnm- 
allo.  Frit  Mickde  Ohiaiieri,  o  San  Pio  V.,  Bologna,  1877; 
F.  H.  Retiach,  Index  dtr  prrbot^nm  Bdcher,  Bonn,  18a5; 
C.  A.  Joyau,  Saint  Pie  V..  pape  du  ronaire,  Poitieni.  1802: 
P.  A.  Farociuin.  C  Key  pre  rt  UfaiHe,  8t,  Pie  V.  et  Don  Juan 
d*Autrirft<\  Pann,  1894  tpmfusely  ilhwtmtwl);  V.  Pmpa, 
Vn  Di*itidio  tra  Venetia  e  Pi&  V,.  Venice,  1896;  B.  A.  H. 
Wilbfrfrtrce,  St.  Ptua  V,  Ix)adoa.  1896:  Bower,  Pop«, 
lii.  :V20.  484-4S9;    Pastor.  Popen,  viii.  432  wjq. 

Pius  VI.  (Giovanni  Angeb  Bradchi):    Pope  1775- 

1799.  He  was  borti  at  Cesena  {57  m.  n.e,  of  Flor- 
ence) Dec.  27,  1717,  After  a  course  in  jurispni' 
dence,  he  enterefl  the  clerical  vocation,  and  in  1740 
went  to  Rome  with  his  uncle,  auditor  to  Cardiiiid 
Ruffo.    Years  later,  he  reappears  as  secret iiry  to 
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Benedict  XIV.  and  canon  at  St.  Peter's.     He  was 
created  cardinal  in  1773  by  Clement  XIV.,  with 
whom  he  did  not  sympathize  in  the 
Election     principal  ques  on  connected  with  his 
and  Policy,  name,  that  is,  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1773  (see  Jssnrrs,  II.,  §  8). 
When  the  conclave  assembled  after  Clement's  death, 
the  cardinal's  election  was  vigorously  resisted  from 
several  quarters  which  employed  even  personal  cal- 
umniation, and  his  election  was  reached  only  after 
the  conclave  had  sat  for  four  months.    The  Romans 
received  him  coolly.    Yet  though  the  more  zealous 
faction  hoped  for  immediate  restoration  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  Pius  VI.  considered  himself  circiunscribed  to 
a  policy  of  expectation  and  waiting  in  order  not 
to  become  involved  in  disputes  with  Spain,  France, 
and  other  states. 

At  first,  the  pope  turned  his  attention  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  morality  of  the  clergy  in  Rome.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  he  was  diverted  to  affairs  at  a 
distance,  first,  in  Germany.  In  that 
German  and  coimtry  the  movement  which  was  as- 
Austrian  sociated  with  the  work  of  Febronius 
Difficulties,  (see  Hontheim,  Johann  Nikolaus 
von)  had  circulated  extensively, 
though  it  had  been  placed  on  the  Index  in  1764. 
Meanwhile  the  true  authorship,  concealed  imder  the 
pseudonym,  had  become  known.  Inasmuch  as  Pius 
VI.  had  correctly  described,  in  an  address  dated 
Sept.  24,  1775,  the  bearings  of  the  movement  upon 
the  Roman  Church,  he  now  commissioned  the  elector 
of  Treves  to  constrain  the  author  to  retract,  and  the 
form  of  retraction  was  to  comprehend  the  statement 
of  its  purely  volimtary  character.  This  experiment 
proved  successful,  for  the  author  was  a  broken  old 
man,  then  (1778)  nearly  fourscore  years  old.  How- 
ever, in  other  quarters  there  asserted  itself  the 
spirit  which  had  prompted  Hontheim,  in  the  form 
of  Josephinism  (see  Joseph  II.). 

But  though  Pius  VI.  perceived  things  clearly  and 
was  prepared  to  retaliate,  he  neither  approved  nor 
yet  abruptly  reversed  the  first  procedure  of  Joseph 
II.,  who  withdrew  the  Austrian  cloisters  from  sub- 
mission to  the  supreme  control  of  foreign  generals 
of  monastic  orders.  Even  when  Garampi,  his  nuncio 
at  Vienna,  in  Dec.,  1781,  met  with  a  brusk  rebuff 
from  Count  Kaimitz,  on  the  score  of  his  instructive 
Pramemoria  to  the  emperor — the  pope  still  believed 
he  could  attain  every  purpose  through  personal  in- 
tervention. So  in  the  spring  of  1782  he  journeyed 
to  Vienna,  but  every  attempt  to  draw  the  emperor 
and  his  minister  from  the  path  of  reform  continued 
fruitless.  The  enthusiastic  speeches,  in  turn,  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  addressed  to  the 
pope  on  occasion  of  his  awe-commanding  appear- 
ance in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Augsburg  nowise 
availed  to  console  him  over  the  miscarriage  of  his 
attempt.  This  is  apparent  from  the  brief  to  the 
emperor,  dated  Aug.  3,  1782,  with  its  rather  patent 
afSrmation  that  **  those  who  lay  their  hands  on  the 
goods  of  the  Church  belong  to  hell.''  He  seemed 
afterward  more  conciliatory;  but  in  Sept.,  1783,  he 
was  provoked  afresh  by  the  emperor's  arbitrary 
course  in  appointing,  as  though  he  were  the  sole 
authmty,  a  bishop  for  Milan.  When,  therefore, 
n.  was  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  ex- 


communication, he  answered  that  his  holiness  might 
anyhow  deign  to  visit  the  becoming  punishment 
upon  the  individual  who  had  made  so  bold  as  to 
misuse  his  name  by  forging  a  document.  Without 
awaiting  repl}^,  the  emperor  next  announced  his 
visit  to  Rome,  which  came  to  pass  in  Januar>', 
1784.  And  at  last  Pius  gained  the  point  which 
had  been  so  vehemently  contested,  namely,  that 
the  appointment  to  the  episcopal  sees  in  Lombardy 
be  conceded  to  him.  He  continued  the  reforms  in 
church  conditions  in  Austria.  After  the  Congress 
of  Ekns  (see  Ebis,  Conqress  of)  had  completed  its 
sittings,  and  the  electors  transmitted  to  the  em- 
peror the  Ems  Proviso,  Joseph  II.  made  answer  that 
they  could  reckon  upon  his  cooperation  in  execu- 
tion of  the  same.  And  yet  they  had  there  decidedly 
emphasized  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  archbishops 
in  matters  of  reform.  At  all  events,  the  pope  easily 
became  master  of  the  Ems  resolutions,  as  not  only 
the  bishops  in  Germany,  but  even  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  went 
over  to  the  papal  camp.  In  order  to  seeing  the 
Curia's  acquiescence  in  the  election  of  a  coadjutor, 
he  offered  the  Ems  Proviso  by  way  of  exchange; 
wherein  he  was  followed,  down  to  1789,  by  the  other 
participants  in  the  Congress.  In  short,  they  trans- 
formed the  drafted  resolutions  into  very  modest  pe- 
titions. In  the  case  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  II.,  who  had  been  accommodating  to  the 
pope  in  connection  with  Mainz,  Pius  VI.  accorded 
him  the  reward  of  no  longer  thenceforth  withhold- 
ing from  him  the  title  of  king. 

Even  while  premonitory  signs  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  perceptible,  the  pope  still  gained 
a  victory  over  Joseph's  reform  attempts.  In  what 
was  then  Austrian  Belgium,  the  clo- 
Affairs  in  siu^  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  (1786) 
Belgium  had  evoked  great  agitation,  also  ac- 
and  Italy,  tively  fomented  by  the  papal  nuncio. 
And  though  Joseph  II.  dismissed  the 
nuncio  from  that  country,  this  measiu^  did  not  stay 
the  outbreak  of  actual  insurrection  any  more  than 
did  the  repeal  of  the  closiue  itself,  together  with  a 
propitiatory  word  from  the  pope.  For  the  prov- 
inces proclaimed  their  independence,  and  there 
stepped  to  the  front  as  president  the  pope's  thor- 
oughly devoted  cardinal-primate  Frankenberg. 
Joseph  II.  died  in  1790.  Subsequently,  church  con- 
cerns in  the  Austrian  hereditary  lands  were  once 
again  made  thoroughly  conformable  to  papalistic 
grooves,  barring  some  slight  provisional  modifica- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Emperor  Leopold  II.  Still 
more  serious  for  Pius  VI.  appeared  to  be  the  trend 
of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Tuscany  under  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.  The  latter,  under  date  of 
Jan.  26,  1786,  issued  a  circular  to  the  Tuscan  bish- 
ops proposing  fifty-seven  reforms;  for  instance, 
convocation  of  diocesan  synods,  improvement  of 
clerical  studies,  segregation  of  suspicious  relics, 
diminution  of  processions,  and  the  like.  Seven 
bishops  assented  on  principle,  among  them  Ricci 
of  Pistoja  (see  Ricci,  Scipione  de'),  who  then  also 
submitted  these  points  to  a  synod  convening  at 
Pistoja  in  Sept.,  1786,  and  effected  their  immediate 
acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  protest  was 
raised  by  the  bishops  generaUy,  through  the  chan- 
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nd  of  the  Tuscan  Council  (Apr^-June,  1787).  And 
as  Leopold  I.  kept  adhering  to  his  plans  of  iieform, 
there  ensued  a  conflict  ^ith  the  pope;  while,  in 
turn,  the  Tuscan  envoy  was  recalled  from  Rome. 
It  was  only  when  Leopold  aacended  the  imperial 
throne  (1790)  tliat  these  compliciitions  reachfid  an 
end;  Ricci  resigned,  and  Ferdinand  III.  recedcid. 
Nor  wau  the  situiilion  less  grave,  as  aflfectiiig  the 
pope*  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1779,  the  royal 
ejreqiiutur  was  refused  to  fjuite  a  aeries  of  papal 
briefs;  in  1780,  the  king  claimed  a  general  patronal 
right  ovner  the  beni^tices,  then  over  the  bishoprics; 
in  1782,  the  tribunal  of  the  inqiiitutioii  was  di*- 
i,||Dlved  in  Sicily;  while  from  1788,  the  custom  was 
discoii tinned t  of  long  centuries'  duration  though  it 
had  been,  of  ofTering  a  tent  and  the  so-called   "  feu- 

K tribute  "  at  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Patil. 
and  by  the  number  of  unoccupied  bishoprics 
one  so  large  that  in  1701  the  pope  at  last  con- 
ceded the  king's  right  of  preaentation  of  three 
candidates,  whereupon  sixty-two  episcopal  sees 
were  supplied. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  (q.v,) 
involved  most  incisive  con9e<iuence3  for  the  Church. 
The  **  civil  corutitution  of  the  clerg>'/'  still  proposed 
for  acceptance  under  Louis  XVL,  was 
Conflict  rejected  by  Pius  VL;  and,  iu  fact, 
with  France.  50,000  priest^s^  following  the  precedent 
of  130  biKhopft*  refujsed  the  oath  In  con- 
nection with  tMs  new  ruling.  Thereupon,  in  Sept,, 
l7tU,  the  National  Assembly  answered  by  annex- 
ing Avignon  and  Venaissin.  Then  when  a  seoretaiy 
of  the  French  emhai?sy  in  Rome  had  been  assail 
sinated  there  by  the  rabble^  in  1793,  and  when  the 
pope  took  part  in  tlie  coalition  again s(^.  France, 
fionaparte  declared  war  on  him,  advanced  upon 
Rome,  and  compelled  Pius  VL,  during  the  truce  of 
Bologna,  1796*  to  relinqmsh  a  large  part  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  (see  Papal  States).  When 
disttut>ances  were  renewed,  General  Bert  bier  occu- 
pied Rome  in  1798;  and  had  Pins  VL^  who  was  ill, 
tnuisported  first  to  Florence^  then  to  Valence, 
where  he  died  Aug,  29,  1799.  K.  Benkath, 

BiBfjOQiupQT:  For  his  biiUs,  etc..  consiiJt  either  N.  8. 
Guilloti*!  Colletium  ffinhtde  dor  bi^fa  et  injitruttiona  de  .  .  . 
PU  Vt ,  2  voli.,  Pnm,  179S;  thty  CollM-tw  hreinum  ...  of 
L.  H,  Hidut,  2  purtR,  Rome.  ISOO;  or  the  Colleciio  bul- 
iarum,  brrHum  .  ,  .  ,  London,  If^lA,  For  lib  life  and 
meta  conault:  Ronki?.  Popes,  ti.  4»'>3  sqq>,  iii.  no.  165; 
P.  P-  Wolf,  Ge»rhichte  dtr  rt'tnutch-katholiatJItim  Kirclte 
vnlfT  .  .  ,  Piirt  17.,  7  voU,,  Zuricrh,  1793-1802;  G.  de 
Novs«B,  Staria  de*  aommi  Ponlejici,  Rome,  1822;  P.  Bal- 
dussaii,  Hial,  dt  VenUvtnumi  H  de  la  capiiviti  d«  Pie  VI., 
Pmw,  1839;  F-  Beccatini,  Storia  di  Pio  F/,.  4  vols., 
Venioe.  1841;  G.  C.  Cordare,  De  Ptofeetu  Pit  17.  ad 
tfidnm  ViennanMem,  al^  J-  Bo^nw,  Rome,  1855;  F.  Petnj- 
eelli  dellu  Guttina,  Hist,  diplomatvjue  dca  conctaves,  iw 
211  »Qq.,  Paris,  1866;  A.  von  Rcuiuont,  GeMhichtr  der 
Stndt  Rirm,  iu.  2,  pp.  600  egq..  Beflia.  1870;  A.  M.  de 
Fr!»n'*li*»n.  fik»  VI.  dan*  lr«  pritona  du  IXauphinS,  (^renoble* 
is:*  •  •  rtninc!,  Lt  Ponlificat  de  Pie  Vt.  H  VtithMitme 
rt.  -*\  Paris,  IS70;    F.  H.  R<?usph,  Index  drr  ver* 

b'  >r.   voL   ii..   Bonn.    1885;     H,   Schletter.  Die 

R*i*t  <J««  PapMM  PiuM  VL  naeh  Wien,  and  Piu«  VI.  und 
Jp9ef  tJ.>  2  vob.,  Vienoa,  1892-04  (valutible  for  the  litera- 
ture turned);  Pie  I7„  m  n>,  ton  pontijirai  {!7l7-&fi)t 
PjMV.  1907:  Nippold.  Papacy,  pp.  20,  36;  Bovi-f?r.  Paprn, 
iU,  3JW-4ID. 

Pioa  Vn.  (Luigi  ChJaramonti):     Pope  lSOO-23. 
He"  WW  bom  nt  Cesenu  (57  m.  n.e.  of  Florence) 
Aug.  14j  1740.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
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Benedictine  order,  became  a  lecturer  in  the  cloister 
at  Panna  and  later  in  Rome.  His  predecessor 
made  him  biehop  of  TivoH,  then  of  Imola,  and  in 
1785,  cardinal.  When  the  French  army  approached 
Imola,  he  iitill  raaintained  bi.^  residence  in  hjjs  epiH- 
eopal  city.  On  that  occasion  (1797),  he  contrived 
to  save  the  town  from  apoluitio!i  and  even  mam- 
tain  ed  good  terms  \\i\h  Republican  poviers. 

Shortly  before  he  was  taken  captive,  Pius  VI, 
had  preaciibed  that  the  conclave  should  be  held  in 
that  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  most 
cardiniib  might  happen  to  lie  at  his  dealh,  only  not 
in  Rome.  8o  they  assembled  in  Venice^  and  on 
Mar.  14,  1800,  Chiaramonti  was  elected  unanimous- 
ly, and  in  July  he  entered  Rome  ajs  Pius  VI L  For 
secretary  of  state  he  appointed  Cardinal  Ercole 
Conaalvi  (q.v.),  whose  first  achievement  of  note  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  with  France  (see 
Concordats  Axn  Delimiting  Bulls,  VL,  §  1), 
which  restored  most  of  its  rights  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  annulled  episcopal  power  in 
favor  of  the  papid  absolute  supremacy.  However, 
in  virtue  of  the  *'  Organic  Articles  "  (1802),  the 
first  consul  deprived  these  concessions  of  nearly  all 
significance,  insomuch  that  the  pope  protested. 
Yet  both  sides  wished  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  in  the 
following  year,  Pius  VII.  appointed  the  consults 
uncle  (Joseph  Fesch,  q.v.)  a  cardinal. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany,  when  by  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville,  in  1801,  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  had  ftillen  to  France,  the  s*^cuIarization  of 
the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Church  was  brought 
to  pass  despite  every  protest;  and  the  FUector  Dal* 
berg  of  Mainz,  against  the  will  of  the  Curia,  was 
elected  primate  of  Germany.  Even  thus  early, 
Napoleon  put  forth  still  greater  demands,  as,  when 
the  senate  had  named  liim  bereditarj"  ruler  of 
France,  he  desired  the  poi:>e  to  constuumate  the  im- 
perii coronation.  Reluctantly,  but  yet  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  gaining  concessions  for  the  Church,  Pius 
VII.  |>erformctl  the  ceremony  of  anointing  (Dec. 
2,  1804),  but  when  he  was  about  io  place  the  crown 
on  the  sovereign's  head,  Napoleon  forestalletl  him, 
crowTicd  liiniself,  and  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  his  con.'iort,  Josephine.  All  demands  by  the  pope 
on  occaBioii  of  this  journey  came  to  naught;  what 
satisfaction  he  felt  was  on  account  of  the  deport- 
ment of  the  French  people,  who  were  charmed  by 
his  prest^nce.  At  Florence,  on  his  return  journey, 
he  received  the  full  Bubmission  of  Bishop  Ricci  of 
Piatoja  (see  Ricci,  SriPio.VE  de'). 

But  heavy  clouds  were  gatliering  from  France. 
The  emperor  tlemaufled  the  dissolution  of  his  brother 
Jerome's  marriage,  desiring  Jerome  to  n[iarry  a  prin- 
cess— a  prelude  to  his  o^^n  courst^  later.  Wien  the 
pope  firmly  refu,H<?d,  Napoleon  declanxl  the  mar- 
riage dissolved.  In  1808,  he  managc<l  to  find  occa- 
sion to  occupy  Rome;  in  181)9,  he  declare<l  it  a 
French  city;  and  when  for  this  reason  he  was  put 
under  the  ban,  he  had  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Pacca 
carriwi  captive  to  Savona.  But  even  here  I*ius  Yi\. 
would  not  bentl,  and  refused  the  confirmation  of  the 
French  bishoi)s  appointed  by  the  emperor  until 
finally  the  enervating  torments  of  his  captivity  in- 
duced him  to  an  oral  assent.  But  when,  owing  to 
continued  confinement  at  Fontainebleau,  the  for- 
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mented  old  man,  on  Jan.  25,  1813,  agreed  to  a 
concordat  both  surrendering  Rome  and  voicing  the 
confirmation  of  the  bishops  designated  by  the  em- 
peror. Cardinals  Consalvi  and  Pacca,  who  hastened 
to  the  spot,  succeeded  in  moving  him  to  solenm 
retraction.  Napoleon's  own  fate  had  meanwhile 
turned;  the  year  1814  gave  the  captive  his  freedom 
again;  and  on  Hay  24  he  triumphantly  entered 
Rome.  The  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  together  with  Consalvi's 
activity  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  effectually  re- 
instated the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  within 
and  without;  while  by  the  terms  of  sundry  favor- 
able concordats,  the  pope  guaranteed  large  advan- 
tages to  the  states  of  Centnd  Europe. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  Pius  VII.  found  himself 
once  again  involved  in  conflict,  this  time  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  that  quarter,  the  revolution  and 
the  liberal  government  of  1820  had  not  only  abol- 
ished the  settlements  of  the  Jesuits,  but  also  those 
of  most  of  the  remaining  orders,  and  ruptured  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  the  result.  The  Frendi, 
however,  suppressed  the  revolution,  and  King  Fer- 
dinand VII.  proclaimed  the  abrogation  of  all  acts 
against  the  Chiirch  (1823).  This  happened  also  in 
Portugal,  where  Dom  Miguel,  at  the  same  time,  put 
an  end  to  liberalism. 

The  Rome  of  the  second  phase  of  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VII.  became  the  goal  of  artists  of  all  na- 
tions. Crowned  heads,  as  well,  sought  the  city,  and 
the  venerable  pontiff  was  visited  by  Emperor  Francis 
II.  of  Austria  (1819) ;  by  the  king  of  Naples;  and  by 
King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  while  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain  and  Emanuel  of  Savoy  made  Rome 
their  permanent  residence.  The  city  was  thus  en- 
veloped with  new  splendor;  and  Pius  VII.,  who 
died  on  Aug.  21, 1823,  is  commemorated  still  by  that 
part  of  the  Vatican  sculpture  museum  which  bears 
his  name  Chiaramonti.  K.  Benratu. 

Biblioorapht:  The  bulls  are  in  the  Bidlarii  Romani  con- 
Hnuatio  of  Barfoeri,  vols,  xi.-xv.,  Rome,  1846-53.  Con- 
sult: Ranke,  Popes,  ii.  461  sqq.,  466  sqq.,  539  sqq.;  E. 
Pistolesi.  Vita  dd  .  ,  ,  Pio  VII.,  2  vols..  Rome.  1824; 
H.  Simon,  Vie  politique  et  privie  de  .  .  .  Pie  VII.,  2  vols.. 
Paris.  1823;  Jfiger.  Lebensbeechreibung  dee  Papatee  Pitu 
VII.  mit  Urkunden,  Frankfort,  1824;  A.  F.  Artaud  de 
Montor.  Hist,  du  pape  Pie  VII.,  3  vols..  Pans.  1839; 
B.  Pacca,  Historical  Memoirs,  2  vols.,  London,  1850; 
idem,  Mhnoires  sur  le  porUificat  de  Pie  VII.,  2  vols..  Paris, 
1884;  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  Recollections  of  the  last  Four 
Popes,  London,  1858;  A.  Oavazsi,  My  Recollections  of  the 
last  Four  Popes,  London,  1858;  J.  Bohl,  Pius  VII.  en 
gijn  Tijd,  2  vols.,  Rotterdam.  1861 ;  F.  Petruoelli  della 
Gattina.  Hist,  diplomatique  des  coiiclaves,  iv.  282  sqq., 
Paris,  1866;  A.  Theiner,  Hist,  des  deux  concordats  de  la 
ripublique  francaise  et  de  la  ripublique  cisalpine,  2  vols.. 
Bar-Ie-Duc.  1869;  A.  von  Reumont,  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  iii.  2,  pp.  665  sqq.,  Berlin.  1870;  O.  Mejer.  Zur 
Oeschichte  der  rOmisch-deutschen  Frage,  vols,  i.-ili.  passim. 
Rostock,  1871-73;  D.  Bertollotti,  Vita  di  Papa  Pio  VII., 
Turin,  1881;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BGcher, 
vol.  ii.,  Bonn.  1885;  H.  Chotard,  Le  Pape  Pie  VII.  h 
Savone,  Paris,  1887;  Mary  H.  Allies,  Pius  VII.,  London. 
1897;  F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Kirchenoesehichte, 
ii.  16-70,  Beriin,  1901;  L.  Konig,  Die  Sakularisation  und 
das  Reichskonkordat,  Innsbruck,  1904;  H.  WeLschinger. 
Le  Pape  el  Vempereur,  1804-16,  Paris,  1905;  Nielsen. 
Papacy;  Nippold,  Papacy,  passim;  Pastor,  Popes,  viii. 
299;   Bower,  Popes,  iii.  419-434;  and  the  literature  under 

Ck>NCORDAT8  AND  DsLIMXTINa   BULUB. 

Pius  VnL  (Francesco  Saverio  Castiglioni) :  Pope 
1829-30.    He  was  bom  at  Cingoli  (102  m.  e.s.e^  of 


Florence)  Nov.  20, 1761.  The  principal  event  of  his 
brief  pontificate  was  the  Emancipation  Act  of  Apr. 
23  [13],  1829,  in  favor  of  English  Catholics,  though 
this  did  not  have  the  pope's  cooperation.    In  the 
case  of  the  contest  just  then  breaking  out  with 
the  Prussian  government,  Pius  VIII.  allowed  the 
clerical  aasistentia    passivoj  where    there  was   no 
guaranty  for  the  bringing  up  of  all  the  children  as 
Roman  Catholics.    This  concession  was  revoked  by 
his  successor.   When  the  Boturbons  were  expelled 
from  France  in  the  July  revolution,  and  Louis  Phil- 
ippe was  instituted  Idng,  the  pope  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged the  reversal.  K.  Benrath. 
Bzbuoorapht:   The  bulb  are  in  the  BvUarii  Ramam  oonr 
tinuaHo  of  Barberi,  vol.  xviii..  Borne,  1866;  for  the  Brief 
of  Mar.  26,  1830,  of.  Mirfot,  QtulUn,  pp.  360  sqq.    Con- 
sult:  A.  F.  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  du  pape  Pie  VIII., 
PaiiB,  1844;  A.  Qavasai,  My  ReooOeetions  of  the  last  Four 
Popes,  London,  1858;   N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  ReeoUeetions  of 
the  last  Four  Popes,  London,  1868;   M.  Brasch,  GeechiehU 
des  Kirchenetaates,  ii.  316  sqq.,  Gotha,  1882;  F.  H.  Reusch. 
Index  der  verbotenen  BUeher,  vol.  ii  pasBim,  Bonn,  1886; 
F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Kirehenaeeehiehte,  ii. 
79  sqq.,  Beriin,  1901;    Bower,  Popes,  iii.  464-470;    Nip- 
pold, Papacy,  passim;  Nielsen,  Papacy,  passim 

Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Mastai  Ferretti):  Pope  1846- 
1878.  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia  (70  m.  8.e.  of 
Ravenna)  May  13,  1792.  He  studied  in  the  Col- 
legium Romamim,  was  made  priest,  and  labored 
for  several  years  in  C!hile.  In  1827  he  became  bishop 
of  Spoleto,  then  of  Imola,  and  obtained  the  cardi- 
nalate  in  1840.  Elected  by  34  (37  r)  votes,  in  the 
conclave  following  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Pius 
IX.  found  himself  confronted  with  extremely  dif- 
ficult tasks.  The  administration  of  the  Papal  States 
(q.v.)  had  everywhere  aroused  the  utmost  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  the  cities  of  the  eastward  half — ^Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  Ravenna — clamored  for  reforms. 
The  pope's  character  and  presence  appeared  to  war- 
rant such  progress,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  might 
even  assist  in  the  imification  of  the  entire  nation, 
which  was  demanded  on  every  side. 

Good  will  for  the  amelioration  of  existing  condi- 
tions attended  him  from  the  outset.  He  curtailed 
the  expenses  of  the  papal  court,  though  in  connect 
tion  with  the  civil  administration  he  could  not  pei^ 
suade  himself  to  break  with  the  system  according 
to  which  the  governing  officials  were  to  belong  al- 
most without  exception  to  the  clerical  body.  He 
refused  the  patriots'  demand  for  some  action  toward 
ft1iminft.t.ing  the  Austrians  from  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, resolving  not  to  declare  war  on  Austria,  al- 
though his  troops  were  already  imited  with  the  Pied- 
mont troops;  but,  in  his  address  of  Apr.  29,  1848, 
he  took  dielter  behind  the  pronoimcement  that 
"  conformably  to  our  apostolic  rank,  we  embrace 
all  nations  with  like  love." 

Though  it  proved  not  feasible  to  laicize  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  throughout  the  Pi^>al 
States,  in  Rome  the  lay  element  was  to  be  more 
strongly  represented  in  the  conmion  council;  some 
non-clerics  also  took  seats  in  the  ooimcil  of  state 
(cansuUa).  This  did  not  meet  the  impetuous  de- 
mand for  a  constitution  and  for  institution  of  secu- 
lar ministers.  Yet  on  May  4,  1848,  upon  adjust- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the  Consulta  in  the 
proportion  of  six  laymen  to  three  clerics,  a  patriotic 
president  of  council  was  accepted  in  the  person  of 


Teren«o  Mamiani;   but  in  \new  of  the  conflict  that 
on  ensued  ^ith  the  Curia's  executive  experience 

ad  wisdom,  Mamiani  perceived  himself  constrained 
I  to  withdraw.    His  successor,  Count  Rossi,  was  as- 
liaasumted,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  tumult,  Pius 
IXX.  fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta.    From  that  base  he 
I  rejected  the  suggestion  of  the  Piedmonteae  that  he 
fallow  them  to  restore  the  Papal  States  as  a  conati- 
Jtutional  monarchy.    This  wfis  done  by  the  French 
1849,  but  not  under  those  conditions.     Hardly 
PiuB  IX,  returned  (Apr.,   185<J)  when  he  in- 
augurated   an    era    of    uncompromising    re^etion, 
markuil,  for  instance,  by  the  incident  that  in  Bo- 
logna alone,  down  to  1856,  the  "  court  of  summary 
justice  "  had  executed  by  shooting  276  "  culprits/' 

The  administration  of  the  Papal  States  was  now 
conducted  by  Antonclli  (q.v)  on  a  thoroughly  cleri- 
cal basia.  In  the  departmi^nt  of  finance,  individuals, 
including  Antonelli,  enriched  thcmKolvcj*;  notiiing 
was  done  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction  to  re- 
duce the  scandalous  iUiteracy  of  the  land;  while 
in  the  department  of  justice  arbitrary  ruling  was 
rife*  In  short,  the  Papal  States  remained  the  worst 
administered  political  fiibrtc  in  Europe,  while  trade 
and  induiftry  were  in  wretched  condition.  In  the 
distinctly  ecclesiastical  sphere,  wherein  Pius  IX., 
in  1834,  conceived  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  (q.v.),  without  taking  counsel 
of  the  Church,  he  tested  the  point  as  to  how  far  the 
bishopis  would  conform  to  his  bidding.  At  the 
same  time,  in  relation  to  civil  govemmentg,  ho  car- 
ried most  of  Ms  demands  through  the  medium  of 
concordats  (mth  Spain,  1851;  Austria,  1855;  also 
with  lt?4«er  German  States;  see  CoNconnATs  ano 
Deumitia-q  Bulls).  In  Italy,  however,  the  uni- 
fication project,  supported  by  Pietlmont,  now  so 
successfully  assert4?d  itself  against  the  pope  that  its 
several  stages  were  completely  accomplished  (vic- 
tory over  Austria.  1859;  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
Italy,  1860;  September  treaty,  1864)  even  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Rome,  in  1870.  It  is  memorable 
that  the  last  step  in  the  process  was  achieved 
shortly  after  the  momentous  date  when  the  Vatican 
Council  (q.vO  had  declared  the  infaUibility  of  the 
pope,  July  18,  1870. 

To  be  sure,  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
army  was  by  no  means  intended  t-o  banish  the  pope 
from  that  city  thereafter.  They  suffered  him  the 
narrowly  circumscribed  "  sovereignty  "  of  the  Vati- 
can; and  even  offered  him,  in  the  stipulation  law 
of  1871,  an  annual  income  of  3,250,000  francs.  But 
Pius  IX.  rejected  tliis  offer,  feigned  a  state  of  cap- 
tj\nty»  and  a  limitation  upon  his  action  which  soon 

came  subjects  of  derision;    for  it  appeared,  as  in 
be  contest  with  Prussia,  that  the  Curia  had  grown 

ore  free  than  formerly  in  the  matter  of  safeguard- 
ing its  ecclesiastical  int^erest^.     The  last  years  of 
^us*  pontificate  are  largely  filhxl  with  this  contest, 
himself  having  given  the  challenge  in  that  ad- 
1  of  the  spring  of  1871  wherein  he  threatened 
^-ith  the  **  stone  "  of  her  destined  shatter- 
Yet  even  this  contest  (t^  grave  in  its  results 
ad  not  finally  appeased   until   Leo   XII L,   q.v., 
t  into  power)  did  not  prevent  the  brilliant  ccle- 
i  of  two  jubilees  of  Pius  IX.    In  187 1  he  cele- 
btaled  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pontifi- 


cate, whereby  he  had  attained  to  the  *'  years  of 
Peter  *';  and  in  1877  his  jubilee  proper,  or  fiftieth 
year  in  the  priesthood.  On  this  occasion  he  beheld 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  at  his  feet.  In- 
deed, he  surpassed  the  "  years  of  Peter  *'  by  seven 
years,  dying  on  Fob.  7,  1878.  He  and  his  secretary 
of  state  Antonclli  did  not  achieve  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  but  they  bequeathed 
such  a  heritage  to  the  following  pontiff  as  he  well 
understood  how  profitably  to  occupy  to  the  Church's 
advanta^.  K.  Benrath. 

BiBLfOGKAPBY:  SouTCM  of  iuloimat lon  for  the  pontificate 
are  the  Acta  Fie  IX. »  4  vol*..  Rotne,  1854  »qq,;  Acta 
tancta  »ediM,  ib.  1866  «qQ.;  Acta  €i  d^crtio  aanctcrum  con- 
cxliorum,  voL  vL,  Fmbufig,  1882.  A  eoltectioo  of  tkifl 
pope's  enoyclicaLi  was  pubUibed  ia  Frabuis.  18SI  sqq,. 
and  of  his  "  Apostolic  Lettan,"  2  voh,,  Ptins,  1803.  A 
t&rKo  ljt«mtunt  ta  bdicntod  in  tbe  Briti^  Mtt9€um  Cata- 
h>oue,  under  *'  Eome,  Church  of/*  cola*  332  aqq..  tmd  under 
Pius  IX.  Consult:  Mi^bt,  QurMen.  pp.  360-39€  sqq,; 
M.  M&rocco,  Stm-Ca  di  Pio  iX.,  2  vob.*  Turin,  l&50-6<}; 
H.  Reuchllii^  Gischichie  lialient^  vols,  i.,  iii,,  iv.»  Leipeic, 
1859-73:  F.  Livemni.  It  Papaio,  rimpero  e  if  Btvnn 
d' Italia,  Florence,  1861;  A,  Getmnrelli,  Le  S venture  it^l, 
durante  il  Pontificate  di  Pio  /A'.,.  Kloronoef  lfi&i\  A,  O. 
Lesffe,  PiuM  /A'.,  2  vola,,  London,  1872;  Abb6  Gillct, 
Pi#  IX.,  «o  tne  «f  lea  acts  de  »on  pontificate  Pftris,  1877; 
T.  A,  Trollope,  Story  of  the  Life  of  Pius  fX.,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don,  1877;  J.  G.  Shen.  Life  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Great 
Events  of  .  ,  ,  his  Pontificate,  New  York.  1878;  J.  M, 
Stepiscbnefig,  Fursibischof  von  Lattant,  Papat  Pius  IX., 
2  vols.,  Vienna.  1870;  A.  M.  D&traon.  Pius  IX.  and  his 
Timis,  Toronto,  ISSO;  C.  Sylvain.  Hiat.  de  Pie  IX.,  3 
vob.,  Lille.  1883;  F.  H.  Reuach,  Index  der  vtihotenm 
BachsTt  paatim,  2  vols..  Boon,  1885;  A,  Pougeois.  Hist. 
de  Pis  IX,,  0  vols..  Paris.  1SS6;  J.  F.  MAffuire,  Pius  IX, 
and  his  Times,  London,  1893;  M.  Pa^fes,  Pie  IX „  m  vie, 
tes  icrits^  «a  doctrine,  Paris,  1895;  E.  Gebhiirt.  Afomat 
el  papes  {Alexander  VL  and  Pius  IX.),  Paris.  18tJ6;  F. 
Nippo]d.  Handbuth  der  nevesten  Kirchcngesehichte,  IL  102- 
155.  Berlin.  1901;  J.  Femondes  MontaAn.  El  SyUabus 
de  Pio  /A'..  Madrid,  1005;  J.  H.  RobiiMon  and  C.  A. 
Beard,  Devidopment  of  Modem  Europet  vol.  ii,  pasaim, 
New  York.  1008;  R.  de  Cesare.  The  i,ast  Days  of  Papal 
Rome,  1850-70,  Boaton,  1909;  Nippold.  Papacy,  pp,  113 
sqq.;  Nieben,  Papacy.  Use  also  tho  lit<)niture  under  Ik- 
rALLfuUTT  or  'ntB  Pope;  Ult»amontanibm;;  and 
Vatican  CouNciti. 

Pius  IL  (Giuseppe  Melchior  Sarto):  Pop>e  since 
1903.  He  was  born  at  Riese  (a  village  near  Castel- 
franco^  2.5  m.  n.w.  of  Venice),  Itiily.  June  2,  1835. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  eircumstancca  and  their 
family  was  large,  but  such  were  the  t:ilent3  of  the 
future  pope  that  every  effort  was  made  for  his  edu- 
cation- His  early  training  was  received  in  the 
j^yninaaium  at  tho  neighboring  town  of  Caatel- 
franco,  and  in  1850  he  entered  the  Seminary  of 
Padua  J  where  he  remainefl  seven  years,  being  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1858.  He  was  immedi- 
ately appointe<:l  curate  in  Tombolop  in  the  dioceae 
of  TrcvisOj  where  he  remained  until  1867,  when  he 
was  called  to  take  control  of  the  parish  of  ^alzano. 
In  1875  he  was  made  canon  of  Treviso,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  director  of  the  episcopal 
chancellery  and  vicar  general  of  the  diocese.  Mean- 
while his  talents  were  rapidly  gaining  recognition, 
and  in  18S2  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mantua, 
where  he  found  an  e\il  condition  of  affairst  made 
still  worse  by  the  attacks  of  the  Italian  government, 
which  from  1871  to  1879  had  rendered  exercise  of 
episcopal  functions  impossible.  Witliin  the  eleven 
years  of  hia  bishopric,  8arto  transformed  the  dio- 
cese of  Mantua  into  a  model  see,  and  his  laboiB 
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found  their  fitting  reward  in  1893,  when  he  was 
created  patriarch  of  Venice  and  cardinal  priest  of 
San  Bernardo.  There  he  remained  until  in  1903 
he  was  elected  pope  to  succeed  Leo  XIII.  (q.v.). 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  new  pope's  reign 
thus  far  have  been  the  official  promotion  of  the  use 
of  the  Gregorian  chant  throughout  all  churches  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  the  separation  by 
the  French  government  of  Church  and  State  (1905; 
see  France),  the  attack  upon  critical  tendencies 
in  the  Church  (see  Modernism;  and  cf.  Los  von 
Rom),  and  a  serious  dispute  with  Spain,  one  object 
of  which  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government  is 
the  control  of  the  religious  orders  necessitated  by 
the  settlement  of  monks  and  nuns  exiled  from 
France. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Pie  X-AdM-encycliqite^-fnotu  propriot  brtfB^ 
aUocvHont,  etc.  TexU  latin  avee  la  traduction  franQoiae  en 
regard  prMdSa  d'une  notice  biographiqtte  euivi  d'une  table 
O^nirale  alphabUique,  3  vols..  Paris.  1906-09;  A.  de  Waal. 
Papst  Piua  X.:  Lebenebild,  Munich.  1903.  Eng.  tzanal.. 
lAfe  of  Pope  Piiu  X.,  Milwaukee,  1904;  A.  MaroheBan. 
Papst  Piua  X.  in  Leben  und  WoH,  Einsiedeln.  1906;  N. 
Peters.  Papst  Pius  X.  und  das  Bibelstudien,  Paderborn, 
1906;  A.  Hoch,  Papst  Pius  X.  Bin  BUd  kirchlicher  Re- 
formthatigkeit,  Leipsic.  1907;  W.  E.  SchmiU  [EHdier],  The 
Life  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  New  York.  1908;  B.  Sentser.  Pius 
X.,  Gras.  1908;  N.  Hilling.  Die  Reformen  des  PapsUs  Pius 
X.  aufdem  Oebiet  der  kirchenrechtlichen  OesetaoebunOf  Bonn, 
1909;    and  the  literature  under  Modbbnibm. 

PIUS  SOCIETIES:  Certain  religious  associations, 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  formed  in  Germany 
after  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  defense  and  promotion  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany.  The  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assembled  at  WQrz- 
burg  in  1848,  agreed  to  support  the  Pius  Societies, 
so  called  after  Pius  IX.  (q.v.),  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  in  Germany  and  to  keep  na- 
tional education  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In 
Oct.,  1848,  a  meeting  representing  many  local  unions 
was  held  at  Mainz  in  which  all  the  Pius  Societies 
throughout  the  country  were  incorporated  in  one 
collective  union  which  took  the  name  of  the  "  Cath- 
olic Union  of  Germany."  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  declared  to  be  the  treatment  of  all  so- 
cial and  religious  questions  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint,  and  especially  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  the  Church's  welfare  and  independ- 
ence. The  union  was  pronounced  by  the  bishop  of 
Limburg  to  be  **  a  powerful  lever  for  the  Christian 
restoration  of  Germany."  At  this  meeting  were 
formed  the  Vincent  societies  for  domestic  mission- 
ary work,  and  later  Boniface  societies,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  societies  either  new  or  previ- 
ously in  existence,  became  adjuncts  of  the  Pius 
Societies. 

The  assemblies  were  always  made  occasions  for 
commenting  on  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Germany,  for  preaching  ITltramontan- 
ism  (q.v.),  and  inveighing  against  Protestantism. 
During  the  trials  of  the  so-called  Kulturkampf  (see 
Ultramontanism)  the  Pius  Societies  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  Warzburg,  1877,  resolved:  "  We 
will  fight  not  with  the  sword  but  with  the  cross." 
This  peaceful  attitude  gave  way  after  1880  to  a 
more  stormy  program,  including  the  ultramontane  I 


policy  of  Pius  IX.,  the  readmittance  of  Roman 
Catholic  orders,  partictilarly  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Pius  So- 
cieties do  not  aim  at  a  parity  of  privileges  among 
all  religious  bodies,  but  at  the  total  catholicisation  of 
the  German  nation  in  accordance  with  the  intro- 
duction of  that  future  ideal  when,  in  the  words  of 
Baron  von  LoS  uttered  in  the  Roman  Catholic  As- 
sembly at  Bonn  in  1881:  '' Germany  shall  be  a 
Catholic  country  and  the  Church  the  leader  of  the 
nations."  (O.  Z6cKLEBt.) 

Biblioobafbt:  From  the  Boman  CathoUo  side  may  be 
adduced:  H.  Menne,  Ueber  den  Ztoeck  und  Nutsen  der 
kathoUscke  Vereine  DeuUchlands,  OmabrQck.  1848;  T. 
Palatinus.  Bntstehttng  der  Oeneralversammlung  der  KoAo- 
liken  DeuUchlands,  WOnbuxv.  1893;  H.  Brdck.  OeschickU 
der  katholischen  Kirehe  im  29.  Jahrkundert,  m.  511-637. 
M Outer.  1905.  For  the  Protestant  ride  read:  H.  Schmid, 
OeeehichU  der  katholiachen  Kirehe  Deuteehlands,  pp.  067. 
758  sqq..  IConieh.  1874;  F.  Nippold.  Handbueh  der  new 
etUn  Kirehenoeachichte,  u.  707  sqq..  Berlin,  1901. 

PLACE,  JOSUB  DS  LA.    SeePiACBUS. 

PLACEMAKBR'S  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions, 
B,  IV.,  5  9. 

PLACBT,  pld'set,  or  pla'set  (PLACBTUM  RE- 
GIUM,  RBGIXJM  EXEQUATUR,  LITTBRJB  PAR- 
BATIS):  Formal  state  i^proval  of  measiu^es  of 
ecclesiastical  administration,  or  state  provision  that 
only  ecclesiastical  administrative  measures  thus  ap- 
proved shall  be  civilly  recognised  and  maintained. 
This  presupposes  that  both  State  and 

Develop-  Church  are  mutually  independent.  In 
ment  of  the  the  case  of  a  church  governed,  as  V.ic 
Placet  Reformed  state  church  came  to  be,  b}- 
the  civil  power,  the  placet  is  meaning- 
less; and  it  is  equally  inapplicable  where  the  State, 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  completely  dependent  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  The 
placetf  therefore,  first  becomes  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  when  the  latter  begins  to  re- 
volt from  the  Church  and  to  deem  itself  independ- 
ent. Concomitantly  with  the  development  of  royal 
power,  this  occurred  first  in  Spain,  during  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  XI.  (1348).  In  that  country,  the  placet 
had  already  been  formulated  in  a  series  of  royal 
ordinances  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ascended 
the  throne  and  made  decisive  use  of  this  device 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cortes.  In  France  the  placet  did 
not  arise  till  nearly  a  century  later,  there  assuming 
a  distinct  character  through  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  French  parliaments.  The  rule  that  papal 
bulls  gained  legal  validity  only  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  placet  was  practically  current  in  France  be- 
fore becoming  established  by  legislation  in  1475. 
In  the  Netherlands,  while  the  rudiments  of  the 
placet  are  very  old,  it  was  only  in  the  Spanish  period 
that  it  was  legislatively  established  (1565),  its  form 
here  receiving  marked  influence  from  Spanish  juris- 
prudence and  from  the  French  culture  dominant 
in  the  Walloon  portion  of  the  country. 

In  so  far  as  these  developments  arose  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Church,  like  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  never  acknowledged  the  civil 
placet,  but,  in  virtue  of  her  divine  commission,  as- 
serted the  prerogative  of  sole  power  to  prescribe 
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whaiscN?%^er  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  her  hc^st 
interests  even  in  secular  affaira^  paxtlcnlarly  of  a 
legislative  character.  She  accordingly  helfl  ecclesi- 
jurtical  requirements  to  be  binding  in 
Mutual  their  very  nature,  and  regarded  the 
Attitude  of  State  as  unreservedly  pledged  to  lend 
Church  and  her  the  support  of  the  Htn^nlar  arm. 
State.  The  bulJ  In  c(Fm2  Domini  (1568)  pro- 
nounees  excommunication  on  iill  who 
obstruct  the  publication  and  execution  of  papal 
bulls  and  briefs.  By  the  brief  Pert'enerat  (June  W^ 
1830)  Pius  Mil.  rejected  the  placet  in  dealing  with 
the  estates  of  the  ecdedastical  pro\ince  of  the 
Upper  Rhine;  and  Pius  IX.  followed  the  same 
course  m  his  allocution  Meminit  uttmguisque  (Sept. 
90p  1801),  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  and  em- 
pfauaysised  it  in  the  SyUabtts  (§  30),  The  Roman 
CtttboUc  Church  denies  categorically  that  the  State 
possesses  any  jurisdiction  over  things  which  the 
Cliurch  has  declared  spiritual,  and  the  Curia  and  its 
sympatbiaiers  ™w  the  use  of  the  placet  by  the  State 
as  ikn  act  of  compulsion  to  which  they  must  sub- 
nut  so  long  as  there  is  no  feasible  way  to  overcome 
it.  By  the  State  theee  ecclesiastical  pronounce- 
menta  were  long  disregardccL  When  the  bull  In 
cctrva  Domini  (q.v,)  was  published  in  Spain  without 
n>ysil  approbation,  Philip  II.  retaliat<Hl  with  most 
stringent  measures;  and  the  placet  was  also  upheld 
by  his  successors.  In  France,  juriaprudencc  and  leg- 
islation aliice  developed  this  legal  ini?trument  even 
do\^*n  to  concrete  details;  and  only  when  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Church  was  concerned  with  religion 
alone  was  there  no  need  of  State  approval.  The 
French  theorj^  modified  by  the  Belgian  develop- 
ment of  Hispano-Gallican  theory  and  practise,  was 
also  of  essential  influence  upon  the  evolution  of 
German  jurisprudence. 

As  a  logical  consequence  of  the  social  freedom 
guaranteed  by  a  constitutional  government,  asso- 
ciAtioDS  for  religious  purposes  regulate  and,  bo  far 
as  their  social   means  permit,   control  their  own 
affairs.    Similar  freedom  is  enjoye-d  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chyrch.     Here  the  phcei  has 
The  Placet  no  place  as  long  as  the  State  is  not 
in  Modem   bidden  to  transcend  its  own  sphere, 
Times.      which  it  alone  can  gjige,  and   to  pro- 
tect the  special  interests  of  the  Church; 
or  so  long  as  its  own  interests  do  not  lead  it  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church- 
The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  recognizes 
any  Umitations  of  this  character,  nor  does  it  con- 
cede to  the  State  the  right  to  decide  how  far  to 
farther  the  interests  of  the  Church,  but  it  deraimds 
imphcit  obedience.    This  double  rdalion  of  Church 
and  State,  which  was  ele^ir  to  the  former  from  the 
first,  but  only  gradually  b«^ame  evident  to  the  lat- 
ter, conditioned  the  d envelopment  of  the  controversy 
Goneeming  the  placei  in  Germany  from  the  time 
when  coDstituiionaJ  government  came  to  have  a 
disUnrt  meaning. 

German  states  retaining  the  placet  are  Bavaria. 
8a.xooyT  Worttcmberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Saxe-Weimar, 
Brunswick,  and  Saxe-Cbburg-Gotha,  as  well  as  the 
imperial  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  though 
the  several  state  codes  diverge  considerably  as  re- 
gards d«taila.    Officially  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


never  recognixes  the  plard;  and  in  Bavaria,  for  in- 
stance, the  church  dignitaries  have  t^imply  ignored 
it  when  publishing  the  Vatican  decrees,  thus  re- 
peatedly giving  rise  to  severe  controversies  not  only 
regarding  the  vfditlity  of  the  placet  in  general,  but 
also  concerning  its  validity  in  the  case  of  flog  mas  in 
particular.  The  theory  advanced  by  influential 
111  tramontane  leaders,  that  the  placei  should  be  ab- 
rogated since  Church  and  State  are  independent  of, 
though  coexistent  with,  each  other,  would  be  cor- 
rect if  the  Church  were  v^illing  to  see  her  ordinances 
preservcfl  intact  simply  by  the  social  agencies  of 
her  rule  in  the  sphere  of  coni«!ience.  But  since,  to 
secure  this  endt  she  lays  claim,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  ci\nl  means,  this  ostensible  coexistence 
practicall}'  l>ecome«  the  Ort^gorian  elevation  of  the 
C^hurch  above  the  Stat-e.  If,  therefore,  the  moflem 
State  freely  concedes  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  of  regulating  its  own  rdigiouH  concerns,  it 
can  do  bo  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  concedes 
autonomy  of  any  character,  on  condition  of  *State 
super\nsion,  and  of  the  State's  consequent  right 
either  to  approve  or  to  forbid. 

Those  states  wdiich  sitill  enforce  the  pla^i  as  a 
special  institution  make  it  apply  to  Protestants  as 
well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Even  the 
states  which  no  longer  take  cognizance  of  the  placet 
as  such  are  not  cont-ent  with  the  fact  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  church  laws  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  terri- 
torial sovereign ;  for  in  the  case  of  such  laws,  they 
require  either  the  coimtersignature  of  a  miniHter  of 
state,  or  preliminary  approbation  by  ministers  of 
state  for  drafts  of  such  laws.  See  also  Nominatio 
Regia.  E.  Sehlino. 

BiBuaaiiAPHT;  Tb©  on©  book  of  value  here  is  E.  FricjdHon;, 
Die  Grfinxm  twischen  Stoat  und  Kirche,  Ttlljin(?cn»  1872. 
Byt  see  CHtracH  Asn  State,  iind  the  literature  there  ad- 
duccKl* 

PLACETTE,  pla"i*et',  JEAN  LA;  French  Prot- 
esUmt  theologian  and  moralist;  b.  at  Pont^cq  (118 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Bordeaux)  Jan.  W,  1639;  d.  at  Utrecht 
Apr.  25,  1718.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Protes- 
tant academy  at  Montauban;  became  pastor  at 
Orthez  (1660),  and  at  Nay  (1664),  where  he  earned 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  an  orator;  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  he  became 
pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Copenhagen,  where 
he  labored  fruitfully  as  pastor  and  as  writer  till  1711, 
when  he  retired  and  went  to  live  at  Utrecht.  His 
writings  fall  into  three  classes,  those  on  systematic 
theology,  on  morals,  and  on  practical  theolog}\ 
Among  those  in  the  former  cla^ss  to  be  named  are: 
ObservcUiones  hijit'Oric(hecclemastica;  (Amsterdam, 
1695);  Trrtit^  de  ki  foi  diHne  (1697);  and  Riponse 
d  deux  objections  ...  mi  r  rarigine  du  mat  et  siir  le 
mijf((tre  de  la  TrinUi  (1707).  In  the  second  class 
mention  may  be  made  of  N&nvenux  essai^i  de  morale 
(1692);  a  second  series  with  the  same  title  (6  vols,, 
The  Hague,  1715);  Lc  Morale  chr/Uefme  (2  vols., 
Cologne,  1695);  and  Divers  (raiUs  snr  desmaiikres  de 
cotiscienee  (Amsterdam,  1696).  In  the  third  class 
are:  La  Mori  des  jn^tes  on  mnni^re  de  bien  maurir 
(1695;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Death  of  the  Riffhteam,  2 
vols.,  London,  1737);  La  Communion  dei^oti  (2 
vols.,  1696);  Traiii  de  la  conscience  (1699;  Eng. 
transL,  The  Christian  Casuist,  London,  1705);  and 
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the  poathumoua  AvU  mr  la  manih-£  da  pricker  (Rot- 
teitlam,  L733;  eootains  a  biogmphy). 
BtBuoaaAPaY:    fieelde  the  lite  ia  Aida  .  .  .  ^  ut  Jiup.,  cod- 

liehtcabener,  ESM,  vii.  741-744. 

PLACETUM  REGIUM.     Bee  Piacbt. 

PLACEDS^  pla-d'us,  JOSUA  (JOSUE  DK  LA 
PLACE):  French  theologian;  b.  at  Saumur  (30  m. 
ii,e,  of  Angens)  probably  in  1596;  d.  there  Aug.  17, 
1665  or  1655.  He  became  pastor  at  Nantes  in  1625 
and  waa  professsor  of  thoology  at  his  nutive  city 
from  1633  till  liis  death,  riaceus  tcigether  with  M. 
Arayraut  (q-V.)  and  L.  CapelLus  belong,  ha  followers 
of  John  Cameron  (q.v.),  to  that  theological  move- 
ment at  Saumur  which  in  contrast  with  the  orthodox 
scliool  of  Sedan  sought  to  moderate  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  by  emphasising  the  ethical  and  common 
human  dements,  v^ithont,  however,  departing  from 
the  fundamental  principles,  Fl^m  the  supreme 
value  of  the  accountability  of  every  human  soul^ 
Flacens  especially  drew  the  conclusion  against  the 
imputation  of  Adam'ti  actual  ain.  In  defense  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  sin  of  Adam  could  be  reckoned 
to  his  descendants  only  as  m^ediated  by  the  in^ 
heritcd  sinful  subjective  state  he  pointed  out  that 
Calvin  knew  nothing  of  an  immediate  imputation 
and  that  the  same  was  denied  by  Peter  Martyr  and 
Daniel  Chamier  (q-v.),  but  did  not  go  60  f ar  aa  to 
justify  hioMelf  by  the  view  of  2wingU  that  herodi- 
tary  guilt  was  no  more  than  the  guilt  of  every  in- 
di\-idual.  The  national  synod  of  Charenton  (1644) 
tmder  the  leadenhip  of  Antoine  Garissoles  (q.v.)F 
representing  the  over-»ealous  constituency  of  Mon- 
tauban,  opposed  this  assertion  by  adopting  a  decree 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  pastors  and  candidates. 
Place  US  issued  later  hia  vindication,  Diitputaiio  de 
imptttatione  primi  peccati  Adami  (Saumur,  1655). 
The  national  synod  of  Loudun,  in  1659,  withdrew 
all  threatening  measures  of  discipline,  but  the  Zurich 
orthoiioxy  did  not  rest  content  until  in  the  Farmtda 
conserwits  Hdveiici  of  1675  it  repudiated  with 
Saumurism  as  a  whole  the  mere  "  imputation  medi- 
ate and  consequent.**         (E.  F.  KotL  MCller.) 

BfRiirKiRAPifT:  The  Opem  imtnia  were  pubUihed  in  2  vols., 
Fnmeker,  1099,  Atibe&cit,  1702.  Cbnault:  E,  and  E. 
Hiukg*  La  Fmnrt  prQtrMantt^  end.  H.  L.  Bordicr,  vi.  300 
aqq.,  Pnria.  im^*,  S.  Cu  Wpach»  Einiriiuns  in  die  Rdi- 
ffionJi'Sttfdtiffkmtrn  .  .  .  ou^ser  der  ctfantidimh-lidheruehen 
Kirche,  m.  R90  aqq.,  Jena,  1734;  BftrtKolaiew.  In  BidUHn 
dt  la  mciM^  de  Vhiti,  du  proUatantitme  francai*,  1853^ 
fimifey.  ia  Reitu£  d^  thid0Qie,  Oct.,  1855 J    lichtttibarseTf 

PLAGUE^  See  Diseases  ahi>  the  HuMjNa 
Amt,  Hebrew,  IV.,  ||  4-5. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.    See  MosEa,  |  3. 

PLAIH-SOIfG.     See  Sacred  Mtnaic, 

PLAHCK,  GOTTLIEB  JAKOB:  German  Lu- 
theran and  church  Wstorian;  b.  at  Nilrtingen  (13 
ra,  s.i.e,  of  Stuttgart),  Wartteinberg,  Nov.  15,  1751 ; 
d.  at  GSttingen  Aug.  31,  1833.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen  (176{*"74),  where  ho 
was  a  lecturer  in  1775^-SO,  after  which  he  went  to 
Stuttgart  as  vicar,  being  preacher  and  associate 
profesF-or  at  the  fCarlsechule  in  the  same  city,  1781^ 
1784.    Here  he  <!ompleted  the  first  two  volumes  of 


his  GtschichU  4er  Et^Miehung^  ^cr    Verdnderungm 

undder  BUdung  uf uteres  proUsiatitiMhen  Lehrbtgriffi 
von  AT^ang  diT  Ecftrrmaliorir  bts  zur  Eirifuhrung  der 
Konkordien/ormd  (6  voh*.,  Leipsic,  1781-1800).  So 
favorable  was  the  reception  accorded  these  volimicd 
that,  on  the  death  of  Christian  Wilhdm  Frani 
Walch  in  1784,  Planck  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
as  professor  of  church  history  at  Gottingen.  He  be- 
came a  member  ol  the  consistory  in  1701 ;  ephor  of 
the  Hanover  theologians  in  1800;  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  principality  of  GdtUngen  in  1805; 
abbot  of  BursfeLde  in  1S2S;  and  supreme  consiiH 
torial  councilor  in  1S30> 

Hanck  himself  deaeribed  his  theological  stand- 
point as  **  rational  supematuralism.'*  He  held  In 
the  divinity  as  well  as  to  the  r^iaonablene^  of 
Christianity,  to  the  necessity  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
prehend bill  ty  of  a  direct  divine  revelation.  He 
was  essentiaDy  a  historian^  and  the  historical  point 
of  view  and  method  c^alored  his  whole  personality. 
The  first  of  his  two  most  important  worka^  the  G^- 
schicMe  .  ,  ,  unaereM  proU^arUiaeheit  Lehrbegriffs, 
has  already  been  m^itioned.  His  second  great 
work  was  his  G^schicMe  der  ehisUich'kirchlich^n 
Gesdhchaftsver/aJisufig  (5  vols.,  Hanover,  1803-09). 
The  first  of  these  two  works  was  undoubtedly 
Planck's  masterpiece,  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
writing  of  Protestant  church  history,  since  it  was 
the  earliest  attempt  at  an  unpartisan  account  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  the  rise  of  Lutheramsm, 
Planck  has  been  criticised  for  emphasizing  too 
strongly  the  Bubjective,  pergonal  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas.  He  paid  too  little  attention  to 
general  influences  and  currents  of  thought  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  entire  historic  periods,  though 
he  went  deeply  and  card'uUy  into  his  sourc^^  and 
used  the  knowledge  of  details  thus  obtained  in  pre- 
senting extremely  graphic  delineations  of  charai> 
ter  and  motives. 

Aiisottg  ib*  numerous  writcafi  of  Htnek,  fn  addiUoo  to 
those  alrc;ady  meBftlooed,  Bpecml  mentioa  m&y  be  made  af 
the  roU<iwiqj£;  rontmuatlouA  of  tfao  Neuedm  Rdiffiofu^t- 
Khiehte  of  ChristiAn  Wilbclm  Fnmi  Walcb  (q.v,;  3  Vi>Ia., 
LemiEb,  ITST-^.I)  and  the  B^tiirihek  dor  KiriJumv^vamm- 
lungfn  dtt  vifHtn  ufkJ  fUnftm  Jahrhirndfris  of  GeoFK  Dfljue>l 
Fuchq  CLdpaic,  1784),  ns  well  m^nvw  editjati  of  the  Ontnd- 
nirft  dgr  Kircht^nff^iichitKt€  of  Ludwig  Timothciiu  SpHtler 
fq.v:;  fldtiln^n,  1812>J  Ornmdrii*  o«<r  OtJ^ckicMa  dtr 
kirehiichen  V/trJat^aamff,  kvKkliehen  Reffi^rung  und  deM  k&n^ni- 
uchm  R«cMm  (1790h  EinleiiMtiG  in  die  ikmioffi*chm  WitMn- 
aehaftm  (2  purtSt  Letpdie,  1794-0.1;  Eng.  troaxl.,  /hIt^ 
dudion  to  Sftervi  PMU^^aj/  and  j^tUttrprHatian^  Edinbiu^ 
1834);  U^jrr  Trenntmg  und  Veteiniiruna  cJ>r  0«<reAiilm 
chriMticAeft  MtiuptpaHketifn  (tdhmgtm,  l#i03):  B^mcMu^tofn 
ti^er  die  n^uetien  Vtr&ndtrtmfteH  in  dem  Zustand  dtr  tlmtvrJirm 
hstkaiixhrn  Kircha  (Hanover*  ISOS);  Wmie  dm  Frtadma 
mil  d^  katJiolvfchfn  Kirthe  (GHfiatfitt^  1800);  Gnmdriader 
tfitQloffutchm  EncyUapfidU  <1813*T  QmdiiEhU  rf*»  Ckrisi^R^ 
thumt  in  d*r  Petwde  »nner  a^tn  Einf^nmo  in  die  WfU 
duTch  Je^um  und  die  Apo^tH  (2  voU..  IS  18);  C/«bcr  die  Bt- 
handJuna,  die  HaUbarkrit  und  dm  Wtrth  dea  AutorufA^n  ##- 
wnii«i  far  die  OmlichM^  d«i  CkHMmthume  (isai):  and 
Oeaehi^Ue  dtr  pfotestaniiachen  Theoiopie  wm  dtr  K<mkmdifn* 
farmd  an  bia  in  die  MiUe  dest  aehit^nl^i  JahrhundrHt  nS31>, 

He  waSj  throughout,  judicial  and  conciliatory ^  re- 
fraining as  much  as  pos^bte  from  taking  sides,  and 
preferring  painstaking  investigation  of  facts  to 
passing  judgment. 

Besides  his  historical  works,  Ptanck  alio  wrote 
three  quasi-romance«,  the  first  two  anonymously: 
Tagt^uch  einea  nmm  Ehmnannm  (Ldpdc^  1779); 
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Janaihan  AshUy's  Brie/e  (Bern,  1782);  and  the 
fragmentary  Das  erste  AinUjahr  des  F/arrers  von  S. 
in  Au4iziigen  aus  scinem  Tagebiu:h,  eine  Pasloral- 
lheoloffi€  in  Form  eiyter  Ge^chicfde  (Gottingen,  1823). 

(Pa.UL  TaCHAtKERT,) 
BtBUOaSAPRT:  J.  S,  Piltier,  Gdehrtmoeiichichtf.  ven  drr 
.  .  .  UniverwilAt  su  Gt^tinQcn^  cou  tin  tied  by  Saalfeld  and 
Oesterley,  iL  121,  liL  283  »qq.,  iv,  270»  4  parte.  G^ttLo^en, 
1755-18:^8  Cror  list  of  worka  by  and  on  Planck);  G.  C.  F. 
LUeke,  />r.  6',  J.  Planck.  Ein  biagraphUchtr  VktsucH,  lb. 
1815;  Ntkrotoo  der  Deutschen.  for  la'lS,  il  581  Aqq,;  ZHT, 
liJ36.  L  313  eqq.  (by  Mobnicke).  1843,  iv.  75  sqq.  (by  E. 
Hciike>;  O^  Franck,  OriithichU  der  profetftciiUucAen  Theo- 
logie^  tii.  359  Bqq.,  LcJt^ste,  1875. 

PLANCK^  ploiik,  HEIKRICH  LUBWIG:  Ger-^ 
man  Lutheran;  son  of  the  precediDg;  b.  at  Got- 
Ungen  July  Ifi,  17S5;  d.  there  Sept,  23,  1831.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his*  native  city 
(1803-06),  where  he  became  leeturer  in  1S(M5.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
theology  in  the  same  institutionp  and  in  1823  wa» 
promoted  to  a  full  profeaaorship.  He  dcvottd  liim- 
self  particularly  to  New-Testaineot  exejB:cms,  and 
long  labored  on  a  lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
whii'h  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Among  hia  uri- 
tings  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing: Bem^kungen  iiber  I  TimoOieits  (Gottingen^ 
1808;  in  answer  to  Bchleiermacher'a  attack  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle);  Entipurf  einer  nt^iten 
ttfnopH^chen  ZuaanimensteUung  der  drei  ersten  EiHin- 
gdien  nack  Grunds&tzen  der  fwhtrer  Kriiik  (1S09); 
Dt  xwrn  ncUura  atque  indole  orcUioni^  Ortrrm  Novi 
TrJitnmenti  (1810;  Eng,  trana!,  by  A.  S.  Piiterson, 
Edinburgh,  1SH3);  and  Abriss  der  phiioBophiscfien 
Hdigumdehre  ((jottingen^  1821). 
n  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

H  Bi»ucKiftjkraT:  Comult  the  litem turo  under  the  preceding, 
H  ««peciaUy  G.  C.  F.  Lacke»  Dr.  G.  J.  Pianck,  pp.  153  sqq., 

■  QdltiageOt  is:i5:    and  Ibe  Nekrolog  for  1831,  ii.  303^   eIbo 

^^^^  J.  K.  F.  SobltHEol.  Kirchm-  und  Rf/orrnationtgeachieMt, 
^^^L  vol.  iiL*  Hanover.  1^2*  G.  Uhlhom.  Hantunt4fracJie  Kir- 
^^^P  €kMff«td^ehU,  Stutt«7irt»  1002;  ADB,  xxvl  227;  Vigour- 
^^^™^  mut,  Dietipnnaire,  fasc.  rxxii.,  col.  457. 

f  PLATE,  ptat,   KARL  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN: 

Lutheran  promoter  of  foreign  misaiona;  b.  at  Bant- 
berg  (69  m.  n.e.  of  Posea)  Sept.  8,  1829;  d.  at  Ber- 
lin July  10,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  Halle  and 
Bonn  U849-53),  and  at  Wittenberg  Theological 
Setmnary  (l854r-56);  was  preacher  and  rt^hgious  in- 
structor at  Hidle  (1856-61^);  third  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions,  Berlin  (1853-71)  and 
also  in^ructor  at  the  mission  seminarj',  field-lec- 
turer and  author  of  missionary  lit*^raturc;  firat  aec- 
rfrtary  of  Gossner'a  Mission,  after  1871;  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  on  missionary  and  religious 
history  after  1867;  and  full  profi»ssor  after  1882. 
Re  xisited  India  in  1S77-7S  on  Whalf  of  Gossner's 
Mission  and  twice  afterward.  He  was  author  of 
lAben  dfft  Frdherm  von  Canstein  (Halle,  1861); 
Sieben  Zeugen  des  Herm  qu^  allerlei  Yolk  (Beriin, 

11867);  Die  Erwdfdung  der  Vdlker  im  Lirhie  der 
MiiitiofUigt^rhu'iUe  (1867);  Drei  tieue  Missi^nsfrajjeu 
(1868;  Eng.  transl.,  The  SubjeH  of  MissioFis  Con- 
dklonof  under  Three  New  Aspects,  Edinburgh,  1873); 
Die  MiwUm^ffidanken  des  Freiherrn  von  Leibnitz 
(1868);  MiBmon^-Sludien  (1870);  and  FUn/zig 
Jahre  Oassneracher  Mission  (1886). 
BtBLioaiurar.  G.  Plath,  Kart  Ptath^  Irup^dor  der  Qon- 
MrtdUn  Miwion,  Sehweric^  1904. 


PLATINA,  BARTOLOMEO  (BARTOLOMEO 
SACCHI):  Ualian  humani.st,  theologian,  and  hijy- 
torian  of  the  popes;  b.  at  Piadena  (17  m.  c.  of  Cre- 
mona) 1421;  d,  at  Rome  1481.  After  studying  at 
Mantuaj  ho  went  to  Florence  in  1457  to  learn  Greek 
of  Argyropulos,  and  in  1462  migrated  to  Rome*, 
where  he  obtained  a  position  at  the  Curia  in  the 
College  of  Abbreviators.  WTien  Paid  II.  a^scended 
the  throne  in  1454,  Platina,  like  many  others,  lost 
his  position,  and  then  headed  a  sharp  reaction 
against  the  pope.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  four  months  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  did 
not  obtain  a  new  ofllce  until  Sixtus  IV.  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Vatican  library,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  hLs  death.  The  same  pofH^  gave  him 
the  incentive  for  the  preparation  of  his  most  im- 
portant work,  bis  (Jpus  in  vtUis  summ4>rum  pmitifi- 
mm  ad  Sixtum  IV,  (Venice,  1 179;  translated  into 
the  principal  languages  of  Eurof>e;  Eng,  trans! a.,  2 
vols.,  Lh^s  of  the  Popes,  London.  1585,  1888).  In 
the  main,  Platina  repeated  the  statements  of  hia 
predecessors  Damasus,  Anastasius,  Pandulphns, 
Ptolemaeus  of  Lucca,  and  others,  though  he  fre- 
quently made  independent  investigations.  At  the 
same  time,  like  his  precursors,  he  utilised  forged 
decretals  >^ithout  suspecting  their  real  nature. 

In  addition  to  Platina's  OptiSf  mention  should  also 
be  made  of  his  Hi^toria  indifiw  urbis  Majdum  H 
seretmmnmfamiliGBGonzagmlibHsex  (Vienna,  1676), 

K.  Benrath. 
BiBLtcmitAPHT:  On  the  editiona,  etc.,  of  Plattna'a  work  on 
tbe  popes  consult  MoUcr,  IHstertatio  de  B.  Platina,  Alt- 
dorf,  16B4,  with,  which  m&y  be  compared  TimbotfchJ, 
iStforia  dtUa  LeUeraiura  italiana,  vol.  vi.  11  vot9.«  Modems 
1772-05;  And  Hitioria  inclyia  urbis  MaiUvm,  ed.  L&m- 
bedoa,  Viatuui,  1076.  Conadt:  Piiator,  P^fpet,  vols,  ii.- 
iv.  (use  the  Index);  Cmi^hto&,  Papacy  (um  the  Index); 
B.  BiasoLati,  Le  ViU  di  due  iUusiri  Crenumeai,  Miloa,  1856; 
G.  Voigt,  Die  Wi^derhelebunu  de*  klauUchen  AUerthumMt 
ii.  237  sqq.,  B«rlin»  1881;  J.  Burckhardt,  Die  Ktdivr  der 
RefMiMonce,  ii.  277-278,  Leipsic,  1898,  Eng.  tnuuL,  The 
Civilisaiion  of  the  Benascenre  of  italy^  Londcm,  1898, 

PLATNER,  plat'ner,  JOHN  WIMTHROP:  Con- 

gregationidist;  b.  at  Lee,  Mass.,  May  15,  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1885),  and  after 
being  a  private  tutor  for  five  ycjira  entered  Union 
Theologicfd  Seminar)'',  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1893,  He  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin for  two  ycarSr  after  which  he  was  an  instructor 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  a  year;  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Har- 
vard (1896-1901),  and  since  1901  has  been  professor 
of  the  same  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

PLATO.    See  Platon^ibm  and  (^bhibtianity. 

PLATO,  pl^'to,  PORPHORY  ROJBESTVENSKI; 
Archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Chun'h  in  the 
United  States;  b.  at  Kursk  (275  m.  s.  of  Moscow)^ 
Russia,  1866,  He  became  a  priest  in  1887  and  a 
monk  in  1894,  and  in  1902  was  consecrsted  bishop 
of  Chigizin,  first  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  Kief,  and  superior  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Epiphany  in  Kitif ,  He  was  a  reactionary  member  of 
the  second  Duma,  and  in  1907  was  elevated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Aleutia  and  North  America,  with 
residence  in  New  York  City. 

PLATOH,  pM'ton  (PETER  LBVCHIH):    Metro- 

pohtan  of  Moscow;  b.  near  Moi^*ow  June  29,  1737; 
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d.  at  Moscow  1812.  He  was  the  son  of  a  psahno- 
dist,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  and  the  the- 
ological academy  of  Moscow.  In  1757  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Greek  and  rhetoric  at  the 
latter  institution,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Within  the  year  he  was  called  to  be 
instructor  in  rhetoric  at  the  famous  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  near  Moscow.  Here  he  became  a 
monk,  adopting  the  name  of  Platon,  and  in  1761 
was  made  rector  of  the  seminary  of  the  monastery. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  Oct.,  1762,  produced 
so  favorable  an  impression  on  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II.  that  she  summoned  him  to  court  to  be  the 
religious  instructor  of  the  eight-year-old  heir  ap- 
parent, Paul  Petrovitch.  Here  he  came  into  close 
contact  with  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopedists,  but 
without  injury  either  to  his  faith  or  his  character. 

Platon  remained  at  the  Russian  court,  winning 
the  admiration  of  even  Voltaire,  until  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  Maria  Feodorovna,  daughter 
of  Duke  Eugene  of  Wurttemberg,  in  1773.  During 
this  time  he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil, 
his  '*  Orthodox  Doctrine:  or,  A  short  Compend  of 
Christian  Theology  "  (Moscow,  1765;  Eng.  transl., 
The  Present  Stale  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia:  or, 
A  Summary  of  Christian  Divinity,  by  R.  Pinkerton, 
Edinburgh,  1814),  in  which  the  influence  of  Western 
thought,  and  even  of  rationalism,  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  At  the  same  time,  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines are  mercilessly  attacked,  while  the  Lutheran 
tenet  of  ubiquity  and  the  Reformed  theory  of  pre- 
destination also  receive  their  share  of  criticism. 
This  catechism  was  followed,  a  year  later,  by  the 
"  Exhortation  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  to  her  former  Children,  now  on  the 
Road  to  Schism,"  pleading,  though  with  scant  suc- 
cess, for  lenient  treatment  of  dissenters  from  the 
Orthodox  Church. 

In  1768  Platon  became  a  member  of  the  synod, 
and  in  1770  was  made  bishop  of  Tver,  though  he 
still  remained  at  St.  Petersburg,  finally  l)eing  the 
religious  instructor  of  the  new  grand  duchess.  In 
1775  he  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Catherine  II.,  Paul,  and 
Alexander  I.  diligently  promoted  the  religious, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  welfare  of  his  arch- 
diocese, maintaining  meanwhile  an  unceasing  liter- 
ary activity.  In  1775  he  issued  a  catechism  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy,  and  in  1776  a  short  catechism  for 
children,  as  well  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
while  his  brief  history  of  the  Russian  Church  (1777) 
is  the  first  systematic  treatise  of  its  kind  in  the 
Russian  language. 

In  1787  Platon  reluctantly  consented  to  become 
metropolitan  of  Moscow.  He  visited  the  city  but 
seldom,  however,  passing  the  winter  in  the  Triotzki 
monastery  and  the  summer  in  the  Pererva  Monas- 
tery close  to  Moscow.  Here  he  supervised  p>erson- 
ally  the  studies  of  the  seminarians,  who  included 
three  destined  to  succeed  him  as  archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow. It  was  Platon  who  crowned  both  Paul  (1797) 
and  Alexander  I.  (18()1);  but  despite  his  close  and 
cordial  relations  with  the  court  he  preserved  to  the 
last  his  firmness  and  his  independence.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  aided  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Bible  society  which 


was  established  in  the  year  in  which  he  died.  The 
collected  works  of  Platon  were  published  at  Moscow 
in  twenty  volumes  in  177^-1807,  the  greater  portion 
of  these  writings  being  sermons,  of  which  there  arc 
about  500.  An  abridged  English  translation  of 
Platen's  catechism  was  prepared  from  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Russian  original  (London,  1867),  and  his 
sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  the  empress  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Tschesme  also  appeared  in 
English  (London,  1770).  (H.  Dalton.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  life  in  Ruasian  by  Snegirew  was  published 
at  Moecow,  1857,  while  incidenta  of  the  life,  also  in  Rua- 
sian,  was  by  Baraow,  ib.  1801.  Consult:  L.  Boi^ard. 
Utgliae  de  Ruuie,  ii.  348  sqq..  Paris,  1867;  A.  H.  Here, 
Eiohteen  Centuries  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  pp.  690- 
091,  New  York.  1899. 

PLATONISM  AND  CHRISHAHITY. 

Christian  Estimate  of  Plato  (I  1). 

Platonic  Philosophy  Spiritual  (I  2). 

Platonic  Philosophy  Theistio  (f  3). 

Platonic  Philosophy  Teleological  and  Ethical  (f  4). 

Religion,  Rewards,  and  Punishment  in  Plato  (f  5). 

Merita  and  Defects  (f  6). 

Later  Platonic  Schools  (S  7). 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  Platonic  philosophy," 
says  Hegel,  in  his  **  History  of  Philosophy  "  (vol. 
ii.),  "  is  precisely  this  direction  toward  the  super- 
sensuous  world, — ^it  seeks  the  elevation  of  conscious- 
ness into  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  Christian  religion 
also  has  set  up  this  high  principle,  that  the  internal 
spiritual  essence  of  man  is  his  true 
I.  Christian  essence,  and  has  made  it  the  universal 
Estimate  principle."  Some  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  Plato,  recognized  a  Christian  element  in  Plato, 
and  ascribed  to  him  a  kind  of  propse- 
deutic  office  and  relation  toward  Christianity. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  philosophy  "  a  sort  of 
preliminary  discipline  for  those  who  lived  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,"  and  adds,  "  Perhaps  we  may 
say  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  \%'ith  this  special  ob- 
ject; for  philosophy  was  to  the  Greeks  what  the 
law  was  to  the  Jews, — a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them 
to  Christ  (cf.  Strom.,  I.,  v.-xx.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF, 
ii.  305-324).  "  The  Platonic  dogmas,"  sa5rs  Justin 
Martyr,  "  are  not  foreign  to  Christianity.  If  we 
Christians  say  that  all  things  were  created  and  or- 
dered by  God,  we  seem  to  enounce  a  doctrine  of 
Plato;  and,  between  our  view  of  the  being  of  God 
and  his,  the  article  appears  to  make  the  only  dif- 
ference "  (cf.  //  Apol.f  xiii.).  "  Justin  "  (says 
Ackermann,  Das  ChrMiche  im  Plato,  chap,  i.,  Ham- 
burg, 1835;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Christian  Element  in 
Plato,  Edinburgh,  1861),  **  Justin  was,  as  he  him- 
self relates,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato  before 
he  found  in  the  Gospel  that  full  satisfaction  which 
he  had  sought  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  in  philosophy. 
And,  though  the  Gospel  stood  infinitely  higher  in 
his  view  than  the  Platonic  philosophy,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  latter  as  a  preliminary  stage  to  the 
former.  And  in  the  same  way  did  other  apologetic 
writers  express  themselves  concerning  Plato  and  his 
philosophy,  especially  Athenagoras,  the  most  spir- 
ited, and  philosophically  most  important  of  them 
all,  whose  *  Apology  '  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
works  of  Christian  antiquity."  The  Fathers  of  the 
early  Church  sought  to  explain  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  those  of 
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Christianity,  princip:jily  by  the  acquaintance,  which, 
aa  they  sujiiJosedt  that  philosopher  haci  ftith  learned 
Jews  and  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  during  his  so- 
journ in  Egypt,  but  partly^  also,  by  the  universal 
hghi  of  ti  tlivine  revdutioii  through  the  **  Logos," 
uhicht  in  and  through  hmnan  reason,  "  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'*  and  which 
illumineil  especially  such  smecre  and  humble  st*ekcrs 
after  trutli  wi  Scx-ratet*  and  Plato  before  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
(-'hnst.  Piissages  which  bear  a  striking  rcscnablitnec 
to  the  Cliristian  Scriptures  in  their  picturejijque,  para- 
bolic, and  axiomatic  «tyle,  and  still  more  in  the 
lofty  moral,  religious,  and  almost  Christian  senti* 
ment^  which  they  express,  ar**  scattered  thickly  all 
through  the  dialogties,  even  those  that  treat  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  philosophical  subjects;  anil  they 
are  as  chanicteristic  of  Plato  as  is  the  inimitably 
grureful  dialogue  in  wliich  they  are  clothed.  A 
good  selection  of  such  passages  may  be  seen  in 
the  introductorj^  chapt<?rs  of  Ackonnnanii's  work  (ut 
aup.)'  A  still  more  copious  and  striking  collection 
might  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  striking  feature  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  is  that  it  is  preeminently 
jspiritual.  Hegel  speaks  of  "  this  direction  toward 
the  superscnsxious  world,"  this  ''  eleva- 
2.  Platonic  tion  of  consciousnciiiS  into  the  realm  of 
PhUosoj>by  spirit,"  as  **  the  peculiarity  of  the  Pla- 
SpiritiiaL  tonic  philasophy/'  There  is  no  doc- 
trine on  which  Plato  more  frequently 
or  more  strenuously  insists  than  this, — that  soul  is 
not  only  superior  to  IkkIv,  but  prior  to  it  in  order  of 
time,  and  tliat  not  merely  as  it  exists  in  the  being 
of  God,  but  in  every  order  of  exist/cnce.  The  soul 
of  the  world  existed  first,  and  then  it  was  clothed 
with  a  material  body.  The  souls  which  animat-e  the 
sun.  moon,  and  ^tnm,  existe<i  before  the  bodies  w  hich 
they  inhjibit  (Timtry^),  The  preexistenee  of  hu- 
man souls  is  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  he  re- 
lies to  prove  their  innuortiility  (Ph(t^,  73-76). 
Amoiig  the  other  arguments  by  which  he  demon- 
strates the  immortahty  of  the  soul  and  its  exalted 
dignity  are  these r  that  the  soul  leads  and  rules  the 
body,  and  therein  resembles  the  immortal  gods  (ib, 
80) :  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  apprehending  eter- 
nal and  immutable  ideas,  aiirl  communing  with 
thio^  unseen  and  eternal,  and  so  must  partake  of 
their  nature  (ib,  79);  that,  as  conscionsness  is  sin- 
^e  and  simple,  so  the  soul  itself  is  uncompountled. 
and  hence  incapable  of  dissolution  (ib.  78);  that 
soul,  being  every^'here  the  cause  and  source  of  life, 
and  every  way  diametrically  opjxjaite  to  death*  ran 
not  be  conccjvetd  as  dying,  any  more  than  hre  can 
be  conceived  as  becoming  cold  (ib.  102-107);  that 
80ul,  l^eing  self-moved,  and  the  source  of  all  life  and 
motion,  can  never  cciise  to  live  and  move  (Ph€Fdru», 
245) ;  thjit  diseases  of  the  body  do  not  reach  to  the 
BOiil;  and  vice,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  soul,  cor- 
rupts its  moral  quality,  but  Inus  no  power  or  tend- 
ency to  destroy  its  essence  ("  Republic,"  610),  etc. 
Spiritual  entities  are  the  only  real  existences:  mar 
terial  things  are  perpetually  changing,  and  flowing 
into  and  out  of  existence.  God  is:  the  world  be* 
comes,  and  pa;3ses  away*  The  soul  is:  the  body 
is  ever  cbangingi  as  a  garment.   Soul  or  ideas,  which 


are  spiritual  entities,  are  tlie  only  true  causi.*s;  God 
being  the  first  cause  wliy  every  thing  is^  and  ideas 
being  the  second urj'  causea  why  things  are  such  as 
they  are  (PAfwA?,  lOtKlOl).  Mind  and  will  are  the 
real  cause  of  ail  motion  and  action  in  the  world, 
just  as  truly  as  of  all  human  motion  and  action. 
According  to  the  striking  illui^iration  in  the  Pturdo 
(98j  99),  the  cause  of  Socrates  awaiting  death  in  the 
prison^  instead  of  making  his  escajK?  as  his  friends 
urged  him  to  do,  was  that  he  chose  to  do  so  from  a 
sense  of  duty;  and,  if  he  had  chosen  to  run  away, 
his  bones  and  mujiclea  would  have  been  otdy  the 
means  or  instruments  of  the  flight  of  which  his 
mind  and  will  i;\  ould  have  been  the  cause.  And  just 
so  it  is  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  oil  the 
motions  and  changes  of  the  material  cosmos.  And 
life  in  the  highast  sen.^,  what  we  call  spiritual  and 
eternal  life,  all  that  desc*rves  the  name  of  life,  is  in 
and  of  and  from  the  soul,  which  matter  only  con- 
taminates and  clouiis,  and  the  iMxIy  only  clogs  and 
entombs  (Gorgias,  492,  493).  Plat^^niem,  as  well  as 
Christianity,  says,  Look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  hut  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  only  for  a  sea- 
son; but  the  tilings  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal 
(cf.  II  Cor.  iv.  IS). 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  eminently  theistic 
'*  God,"  he  says,  in  his  **  Repubhc  **  (71(>  A),  **  is 
(literally,  holds)  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
ail  things.  He  is  the  supreme  mind  or  reason,  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  things,  eterxial,  un- 
3,  Platcnic  changeable,  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
Philosophy  all-pervading,  and  all-controlling,  just, 
Theistic.  holy,  wise*  and  good,  the  absolut<?ly 
perfect,  the  beginning  of  all  truth,  the 
fountain  of  all  law  and  justice,  the  source  of  all 
order  and  beauty,  and  especially  the  cause  of  all 
good  **  {FhilehuJtt  Phwdo,  TimaruSf  '*  Republic/' 
and  "  Laws,"  passim).  God  represents,  he  imper- 
sonates, he  is  the  true,  the  beautiful,  but,  above  aU, 
the  good.  Just  how  Plato  conceived  these  "  ideas  *' 
to  be  related  to  the  divine  mind  is  disputed.  In 
discussing  the  good,  sometimes  it  is  diflicult  to  de* 
fcermine  whether  he  means  by  it  an  idea,  an  attri- 
bute* a  principle,  a  power,  or  a  pers^aal  God,  But 
he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  actual  l>clicf  in  the  di- 
vine personahty.  God  is  the  reason  (the  intelli- 
gence. PAriyffl*  97  C)  and  the  good  ("  Republic," 
508  C);  but  he  is  also  the  artificer,  the  makers  the 
Father,  the  supreme  ruler,  who  begets,  disposes,  and 
orders  all  (cf.  Tirtumis,  with  places  just  cited).  He 
is  Tfieos  and  Ho  Theofi  (Phfrdo,  106  D,  and  often 
elsewhere),  Plato  often  speaks  also  of  gods  in  the 
plural;  but  to  him,  as  to  all  the  best  min<ls  of  an- 
tiquity, the  inferior  deities  are  the  children,  the 
servants,  the  ministers,  the  angels,  of  the  supreme 
God  (Ti'm/Bus,  41).  Unity  is  an  essential  element 
of  perfection.  There  is  but  one  highest,  and  best — 
the  Most  High,  the  Supreme  Good,  God  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense  is  one.  The  Supreme  God  only  is 
eternal,  he  only  hath  immort^dity  in  himself.  The 
immortahty  of  the  inferior  deities  is  derived,  imparted 
to  them  by  their  Father  and  the  Father  of  all,  and 
IS  dependent  on  his  will  {TimftuH,  41),  God  made 
the  world  l>y  introducing  order  and  l^^auty  into 
chaotic  matter,  and  putting  into  it  a  living,  moving, 
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^intelligent  soul;  then  the  inferior  deities  made  man 
under  his  direction,  and  in  substantially  the  same 
way.  God  made  the  world  because  he  is  good,  and 
because,  free  from  all  envy  or  jealousy,  he  wished 
everything  to  be  as  much  Uke  himself  as  the  creature 
can  be  like  the  creator  {Timceus,  30  A).  Therefore 
he  made  the  world  good;  and  when  he  saw  it  he 
was  delighted  (ib.  37  C;  cf.  Gen.  i.  31).  God  is  the 
author  of  all  good,  and  of  good  only,  not  of  evil. 
•'  Every  good  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
the  celestial  luminaries  ";  **  for  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible for  the  best  being  to  do  any  thing  else  than 
the  best  "  (TimGniSj  30  A;  cf.  Jas.  i.  17).  God  ex- 
ercises a  providential  care  over  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  over  evety  part  (chiefly,  however,  through  the 
inferior  deities  who  thus  fulfil  the  office  of  angels, 
*'  Laws,"  905  B-906),  and  makes  all  things,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  work  for  good  to  the 
righteous  and  those  who  love  God,  and  are  loved 
by  him  {Phcedo,  62;  "  Republic,"  613).  Atheism  is 
a  disease,  and  a  corruption  of  the  soul;  and  no  man 
ever  did  an  unrighteous  act,  or  uttered  an  impious 
word,  unless  he  was  a  theoretical  or  practical  athe- 
ist ("  Laws,"  885  B),  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
indictment  at  common  law,  he  did  it,  "  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes." 

The  Platonic  philosophy  is  teleological.  Final 
causes,  together  with  rational  and  spiritual  agen- 
cies, are  the  only  causes  that  are  worthy  of  the  study 
of  the  philosopher:  indeed,  no  others  deserve  the 
name  {Phcedo,  98  sqq.).  If  mind  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  mind  must  dispose  all  things  for  the  best; 
and  when  it  is  known  how  anything  may  best  be 
made  or  disposed,  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  knowTi 
how  it  is  and  the  cause  of  its  being  so  (PhcedOf  97). 
Material  causes  are  no  causes;  and  in- 
4.  Platonic  quiry  into  them  is  impertinent,  unphil- 
Philosophy  osophical,  not  to  say  impious  and  ab- 
Teleological  surd.  Thus  did  Plato  build  up  a 
and  EthicaL  system  of  rational  psychology,  cos- 
mology, and  theology,  all  of  which  are 
largely  teleological,  on  the  twofold  basis  of  a  priori 
reasoning  and  mythology,  in  other  words,  of  reason 
and  tradition,  including  the  idea  of  a  primitive  rev- 
elation. The  eschatology  of  the  PhcedOj  the  GorgiaSj 
and  the  "  Republic,"  is  professedly  a  mythoSf  though 
he  insists  that  it  is  also  a  logos  ("  Republic,"  523). 
His  cosmology  he  professes  to  have  heard  from  some 
one  {Phasdoj  108  D) ;  and  his  theology  in  the  Timceus 
purports  to  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from 
the  ancients,  who  were  the  offspring  of  the  gods, 
and  who  must,  of  course,  have  known  the  truth 
about  their  own  ancestors  (40  C).  Yet  the  whole 
structure  is  manifestly  the  work  of  his  owti  reason 
and  creative  imagination;  and  the  central  doctrine 
of  the  whole  is,  that  God  made  and  governs  the 
world  with  constant  reference  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble good;  and  "  ideas  "  are  the  powers,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  modem  science,  the  "  forces,"  by 
which  the  end  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Plato  is  preeminently  ethical,  and  his 
ethics  are  remarkably  Christian.  Only  one  of  his 
dialogues  was  classified  by  the  ancients  as  **  phys- 
ical," and  that  (the  Timceus)  is  largely  theological. 
The  political  dialogues  treat  politics  as  a  part  of 
ethics, — ethics    as  applied  to  the  State.     Besides 


the  foiu:  virtues  aa  usually  classified  by  Greek  mor- 
alists,— viz.,  temperance,  courage,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom,— Plato  recognized  as  virtues  humility  and 
meekness,  which  the  Greeks  generally  despised,  and 
holiness,  which  they  ignored  {Euthyphron) ;  and  he 
teaches  the  duty  of  non-retaliation  and  non-resist- 
ance as  strenuously,  not  to  say  paradoxically,  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  Uie  Mount  {CritmSj 
49).  That  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong  is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  the  Gorgias  (479 
E,  508  C).  But  as  the  highest  **  idea  "  is  that  of 
the  good,  so  the  highest  excellence  of  which  man 
is  capable  is  likeness  to  God,  the  supreme  and  al>- 
solute  good.  A  philosopher,  who  is  Plato's  ideal,  is 
a  lover  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  goodness 
("  Republic,"  book  vi.),  of  God,  and,  by  the  con- 
templation and  imitation  of  his  virtues,  becomes 
like  him  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  resemble 
God  (ib.  613  A,  B). 

Plato  is  preeminently  a  religious  philosopher. 
His  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  physics  are  all  based 
on  his  theology  and  his  religion.  Natural  and  moral 
obligations,  social  and  civil  duties,  duties  to  parents 
and  elders,  to  kindred  and  strangers, 
5.  Religion,  to  neighbors  and  friends,  are  all  relig- 

Rewards,  ious  duties  ("  Laws,"  ix.  881  A,  xi. 
and  Punish-  931  A).    Not  only  is  God  the  lawgiver 

ment  in  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  his  law 
Plato.  is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  human 
law  and  justice.  **  That  the  gods  not 
only  exist,  but  that  they  are  good,  and  honor  and 
reward  justice  far  more  than  men  do,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  preamble  to  all  laws " 
("Laws,"  X.  887).  Accordingly,  in  the  "  Repub- 
lic "  and  the  "  Laws,"  the  author  often  prefaces 
the  most  important  sections  of  his  l^islation  ^nth 
some  such  preamble,  exhortation,  or,  as  Jowett 
calls  it,  sermon,  setting  forth  the  divine  authority 
by  which  it  is  sanctioned  and  enforced.  Plato  gives 
prominence  also  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  At  death,  by  an  in- 
evitable law  of  its  owTi  being,  as  well  as  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  every  soul  goes  to  its  own  place; 
the  evil  gravitating  to  the  evil,  and  the  good  rising 
to  the  supreme  good.  When  they  come  before  their 
judge,  perhaps  sifter  a  long  series  of  transmigrations, 
each  of  which  is  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the 
preceding,  those  who  have  lived  virtuous  and  holy 
lives,  and  those  who  have  not,  are  separated  from 
each  other.  The  wicked  whose  sins  are  curable  are 
subjected  to  sufferings  in  the  lower  world,  which 
are  more  or  less  severe,  and  more  or  less  protracted, 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  incm^bly  wicked 
are  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  whence  they  never  go 
out,  where  they  are  punished  forever  as  a  spectacle 
and  warning  to  others  (Gorgias^  523  sqq.;  Phcedo^ 
113  D).  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  lived 
virtuously  and  piously,  especially  those  who  have 
purified  their  hearts  and  lives  by  philosophy,  will 
live  without  bodies  (PhcBdOf  114  C),  with  the  gods, 
and  in  places  that  are  bright  and  beautiful  beyond 
description. 

Allusion  only  may  be  made  to  other  characteris- 
tic features  of  Plato's  philosophy,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  his  doctrine  of  "  ideas," — the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  holy,  and  the  like, — ^which, 
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lookiug  at  them  now  only  on  the  ethicul  and  praetieal 

sidei  are  eternal  and  iinmutablef  iind  not  dependent 

even  on  the  wili  of  ikn]  (the  holy,  for 

6»  Merits  mstiinec,  us  not  holy  because  it  is  the 
and         will  of  God,  but  it  is  the  will  of  (jod 

Defects,  because  it  is  holy,  judt,  and  good — Eu- 
IhifphTon^  10  D);  the  indispensable  ne- 
ity  of  a  better  than  any  existing,  not  to  Bay  bet- 
than  human,  aooiety  anil  govomment  (li-ke  the 
ideal  republic,  vvhieh  in  not  eo  much  a  state  as  a 
church  or  a  school,  a  preat  family,  or  a  man  '*  writ 
large  '*),  in  order  to  the  salvntion  of  the  individuaJ 
or  the  perfection  of  the  nice;  the  degenerate,  dis- 
eased, C4imal,  and  corrupt  state  into  whieh  mankind 
in  geneml  has  fallen  since  the  rei^  of  Kronos  in 
the  golden  age  (/*  Laws/'  713  C;  **  Pohtics,"  271  D; 
Crilin^^  108  D),  and  from  which  Goii  only  can  save 
any  individual  or  nation  V  Hepubhc/*  vi.  492, 
493);  and  the  need  of  a  divine  teacher*  revealer, 
healer,  charmer,  to  charm  a'-vay  the  fear  of  death, 
and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  {Phcedo^  78 
A,  859). 

But  a  passing  glance  may  be  given  to  the  rad- 
ical defects  and  imperfections  of  Plato's  bc^t  teach- 
ings— his  inadequate  coneepticrn  of  the  nature  of 
sin  as  involuntar}-,  the  result  of  ignorance,  a  mis- 
fortune, and  a  disease  in  the  soul,  rather  thiin  a 
transgre^on  of  the  divine  law;  his  constituent 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  cure  by  successive  transmi- 
grations on  earth,  and  protracted  pains  in  purga- 
tory, and  by  phdosophy;  his  philosophy  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  viz.,  in  the  refractory  nature  of  mat- 
ter, wliicrh  mui^t  therefore  be  gotten  rid  of  by  bod- 
ily mortification,  and  by  the  death  of  the  hotly 
without  a  resurrection,  before  the  m\i\  can  arrive 
at  its  perfection:  his  utter  inabihty  to  conceive  of 
atonement,  free  forgiveness,  regenerating  grace,  and 
salvation  for  the  masses,  a  fortiori  for  the  chief  of 
sinners;  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  hLs  bcM  re- 
ligioua  teachings,  especially  about  the  future  life 
(*•  Apolog)'/*  40  E,  42;  Pkado,  107  C);  and  the 
utter  want  in  his  system  of  the  grace,  even  more 
than  of  the  truth,  that  have  come  to  us  by  Jesus 
Clirist,  for,  after  all,  Platoniism  is  not  so  deficient 
in  the  wt^jom  of  Co<J  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  (lod 
unto  salvation.  The  '*  Republic,'*  for  example*  pro- 
poses to  overcome  the  selfi.slmess  of  human  nature 
by  constitutions  anrJ  laws  and  education,  instead  of 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  by  community  of 
goods  and  of  wives,  instead  of  loyalty  and  love  to  a 
di^'ine-human  person  like  Jcaus  Chrint. 

In  the  Middle  an<l  the  New  Academy,  there  was 
always  more  or  less  tendency  to  skepticism,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  sJl  human  knowle<lge  except  that  of  '*  ideas." 
The  Neo-PIatonists  (see  Nlo-Platon- 

7.  Lftter     ijsm),    on    the    other    hand,    inclined 

Platonic     toward  dogmatism,  mysticism,  ajijcet- 

Schools.  ici.^m,  the<Jsophy,  and  even  thaumat- 
urgy,  thus  developing  seeds  of  error 
that  lay  in  the  teaching  of  their  master.  After  the 
ChristiaJi  era,  among  those  who  wctg  more  or  less 
file  followers  of  Plato,  were,  at  one  extreme,  the  de- 
vout and  believing  Plutiirch,  the  author  of  *'  Delay 
of  the  Deity  in  the  Pnnishment  of  the  Wickcti," 
and  tihe  practical  and  aagacious  GaLen,  whose  work 


on  tiie  **  Uses  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body  '" 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  Bridgcwater  Trcalues,  but h 
of   whom,   jis   :dso  SoiTuti's,  would   have   accept^i 
Christianit}^  if  they  had  come  witlun  the  scope  of 
its  influence;   and,  at  the  other  extreme.  Porphyry 
ami  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  \^'ielded  the  weapons 
of  phdosophy  in  direct  hostility  to  the  religion  of 
Christ;  while  intermediate  between  them  the  major 
part  of  the  phdosophers  of  the  Neo- PI  atonic  and 
eclectic  schools  who  came  in  contact  with  Christian- 
ity went  on  their  way  in  indifference^  neglect,  or 
contempt  of  the  religion  of  the  crucifietl  Nazarene, 
But  not  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Plato  discovered 
a  kindred  and  congenial  element  in  the  eminent 
spirituahty  of  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  lofty 
etliies  of  the  Christian  life,  and^  coming  in  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  Academy,  l^ecame  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers  ami  Doctors  of  the 
early  Church,    And  many  of  the  early  Christians,  in 
turn,  found  peculiar  attractions  in  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  and  employed  them  as  weapons  for  the  de- 
fense and  extension  of  Christianity,   or  cast  the 
truths  of  Christianity  in  a  Platonic  mold.    The  doc- 
trines of  the  Logos  iind  the  Trinity  received  their 
shape  from  Greek  Fathers,  who,  if  not  trained  in 
the  schools,  were  much  influenced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  Platonic*  philosophy,  particularly  in 
ItM  Jewish- Alexandrian  form.    'That  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions crept  into  the  Church  from  this  source  can 
not  be  denied.     But  from  the  siune  source  it  de- 
rived no  small  additions,  both  to  its  numbers  and 
its  strength.     Among  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Fathers  who  wore  more  or  less  Platonic,  may  be 
named   Justin    Martyr.    Athenagoras,    Theophilus, 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tlrigen, 
Minutius    Felix,    Eusehius.    Methodius.    Basil    the 
Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Augustine.    Plato 
was  the  divine  philosopher  of  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries:    in  the  Middle  Ages  Aristotle  succeeded 
to  his  place.    But  in  every  period  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
hteniture,  philosophy,  and  religion — such  men  as 
Anselm,    Erasmus,    Melanchthon,    Jeremy   Taylor, 
Ralph  Cud  worth,  Henr>'  More.  Neander,  and  Tayler 
Lewis — have  been  "  Platonizing  '*  Christiima. 
BiiiUoaRAPfir:    No  attemtit  can  ht  made*  hore  to  give  a 
eompl«^te  Li!*t  of  works  on  Plato,  the  works  ntiw  cit«d  bein^ 
thaw  which  probtibly  best  iUaatrute   th©  subject  of  the 
article.     A  notnble  biblioKraphy,  coverfne  ediiicinB.  traiw- 
latiuriK,  anr!  critical  trenth^,  m  to  bo  found  io  Baldwin, 
Dictionary,  iii.  1,  pp.  404--423,  to  be  supplemented  l^y  the 
list  eotered  under  **  Philosophy  "   in  Forteflcup'a  iSub/Vri 
Index    af   Modem    Workii  ,  .  ,  o/   the    Briiish    Miarunt, 
London,  1902  sqq.     For  the  worbi  of  Plato  the  beat  eda. 
for  general  use  are  that  00  the  basis  of  Stephens  by  C»  D. 
lipck.  8  voh.,  Leipsic,  1893-99;   and  the  ed.  by  J.  Burnet, 
vola.  L-v.,  Oxford,   i900^>7*     The  claaaical  En«.  tnuifil.  is 
that  of  B.  Jo  wet  t.  The  Dialoffu^,  3d  ed.,  5  volf ,,  Dicford. 
1892,  with  E.  Abbott's  Index,  ib.  1895,  The  Rrpublic,  2 
vob.,   3d   eti-.   ib.    IdOS.     Of  prime  im pcirtance  are  the 
workii  on    the   history  of  philosophy   by   Ueberweg.  ed. 
M.  Heinle,  9th  ed..  Berlin.  1901-05.  Eng.  transl.  of  the 
4tb   ed..    IxjndoQ.    1875^70;     W,    Windolband,    4th    ed.. 
TQbingen,  1907,  Enjt.  tnmsl,  of  Ist  ed..  New  York.  1893; 
J,  E.  Erdmann.  2  voh..  Berlin^  189&-4»fl,  Eng.  tnmsl.,  3 
vols..  London.  1S92-9S:   and  E,  2eller,  nflw  ed.,  TQbinsen, 
1892,    Eng.    transL,   London.    1897.     Consult:    O.  C.   B, 
Ackermann,  Doji  ChrvftlicAr  im  Plaio  und  in  der  platoni- 
nrhm  Philoiophif,  Eng.  tninsl..  The  Chriatian  Element  in 
Phito.  Edinburgh,  1860;    F,  Schldermacher,  Intrwlutiixtn 
to  DitdoQMeJt  &f  PkttOt  tronslattHJ  by  W.  DobsoD,  Cambridge 
tmd  Loodon,  IS^JO;    E.  Zeller,  Ptatoniachm  Studim,  Til- 
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bingen,  1839;  J.  F.  Simon,  £tudeB  tur  la  theodicie  de 
PUUon  et  d'AristoU,  Paris.  1840;  C.  B.  Smyth,  Christian 
Metaphyaics,  or  PUUOt  MaUbranche,  and  Gioberti  Com- 
pared with  the  Modem  Schools  of  Psycholooy,  London. 
1851;  C.  Moxigan,  An  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato, 
Cambridge.  1853;  D.  Becker.  Das  philosophische  Sys- 
tem Platans  in  seiner  Betiehung  titm  christlichen  Dogma, 
Leipsic.  1862;  R.  D.  Hampton.  The  Fathers  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh.  1862;  G.  Orote.  Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  Socrates,  London,  1865,  2d  ed.,  1867; 

B.  F.  Cocker,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,  New 
York,  1870:  A.  £.  Chaignet,  La  Vie  et  les  Scrits  de  Platon, 
Paris.  1871;  J.  W.  Lake,  Plato,  Philo  and  Paul,  Edin- 
buxgh.  1874;  E.  Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy,  Lon- 
don, 1876;  S.  W.  Mendenhall,  Plato  and  Paxd,  or  Philoso- 
phy and  Christianity,  Cincinnati,  1886;  E.  W.  Simson,  Der 
Begriff  der  Seele  hei  Plato,  Leipsic.  1889;  J.  Lipperiieide, 
Thomas  von  Aquino  und  die  pUUonische  Ideenlehre,  Munich, 
1890;  J.  H.  Stiriing.  Philosophy  and  Theology,  Edinburgh. 
1890;  C.  B^ard.  PUUon:  aa  vie  et  aa  philosophic,  Paris. 
1892;  W.  Pater.  Plato  and  Platonism,  London  and  New 
York.  1893;  J.  W.  G.  van  Oordt.  Plato  and  the  Times  he 
Lived  in.  The  Hague.  1895;  H.  Roeder.  Platans  philoso- 
phische Bntwickelung,  Leipsic.  1905;  E.  Reich.  Plato  as 
an  Introduction  to  Modem  Criticism  of  Life,  London,  1906; 

C.  Ritter.  Platon,  sein  Leben,  seine  Schriften,  seine  Lehre, 
Munich.  1909;  idem.  Neue  Untersuchungen  Hber  Platon, 
ib.,  1910;  A.  E.  Taylor.  Plato,  New  York.  1909.  Much 
that  is  illustrative  from  a  historical  point  of  view  will  be 
found  in  the  hterature  under  ScfHOLASTicisic. 

PLEASURE:  An  agreeable  and  gratifying  feel- 
ing or  desire  which  awakens  in  the  person  experi- 
encing it  a  wish  for  its  continuance  or  renewal. 
Neither  the  feeling  nor  the  impulse  is  necessarily 
sinful,  for  desire  and  its  gratification  are  essential 
to  a  complete  life.  Just  as  the  man  who  takes  pleas- 
ure in  nothing  is  unhealthy,  so  one  who  seeks  and 
desires  nothing  is  in  danger  of  becoming  both  men- 
tally and  morally  a  nonentity.  Ethically,  pleasure, 
both  as  feeling  and  desire,  is  determined  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  ego,  by  the  free  personality  of  man, 
and  by  its  object.  Where,  as  in  the  ethics  of  De- 
mocritus,  Epicurus,  Protagoras,  and  others,  the  ego 
exalts  its  own  natural  sensations  and  desires  into 
a  norm  of  life,  pleasure  decides  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personality 
that  has  submitted  itself  to  the  divine  will  deter- 
mines for  itself  what  shall  be  pleasure  and  pain.  It 
is  divine  revelation  that  guides  man  here,  so  that 
the  Psalmist  can  say,  "  Delight  thyself  also  in  the 
Lord;  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  4;  cf.  i.  2,  Ixxiii.  23-28,  cxi. 
2,  cxii.  1,  cxix.);  and  the  New  Testament  makes 
communion  with  God  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
pleasure  of  the  Christian  (cf.  II  Cor.  v.  15;  Gal.  ii. 
20;  John  xvii.  23).  This  pleasure,  however,  does 
not  exclude  the  enjoyment  of  other  pleasures. 
Pleasure  in  the  true  (science)  and  the  beautiful 
(art),  and  even  bodily  pleasures  in  moderation,  as 
in  eating  and  in  general  comfort,  arc  proper  and 
consistent  with  the  Christian  life.  Extreme  as- 
ceticism is  unchristian  (I  Tim.  iv.  3-5;  Col.  ii.  16- 
23).  Pleasure  becomes  sin  only  when  the  accom- 
panying desire  becomes  lust,  overpowers  the  will, 
and  enslaves  the  personality.  As  a  guard  against 
this  the  moderate  asceticism  of  Paul  may  be  rec- 
ommended (I  Cor.  ix.  27;   Phil.  iv.  11-13). 

While  desire  is  an  essential  element  of  human 
nature,  it  requires  a  curb.  According  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  this  was  a  special  gift  of  grace 
bestowed  upon  Adam,  without  which  man  would 
be  completely  given  up  to  sensuality.     Desire  in 


the  first  man  was  originally  directed  by  God;  but 
Adam  renounced  this  guidance,  and  desire  became 
concupiscence  and  lust,  this  depravity  being  trans- 
mitted by  man's  first  parents  to  the  entire  human 
race.  At  times  Paul  uses  "  lust  *'  as  synonymous 
with  "  sin  "  (Rom.  vii.  7) ;  but  in  New-Testament 
usage  the  ethical  character  of  desire,  whether  good 
or  evil,  depends  upon  the  subject  rather  than  upon 
the  object  (cf.  John  viii.  44;  Rom.  i.  24;  Gal.  v.  16; 
I  John  ii.  16).  The  duty  of  the  C^tuistian  toward 
sinful  natural  impulses  is  set  forth  in  Gal.  v.  24  and 
Col.  iii.  5. 

The  doctrinal  difference  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism  regarding  original  sin  de- 
pends chiefly  on  their  divergent  interpretation  of 
desire,  the  Council  of  Trent  maintaining  that,  after 
the  loss  of  the  special  gift  of  grace,  man's  nature 
was  weakened,  though  neither  the  loss  of  his  orig- 
inal righteousness  nor  the  desire  which  remains  even 
in  the  regenerate  is  necessarily  sinful.  Protestant- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  holds  that  desire  is  evil  in 
itself.  (Karl  Burger.) 

PLENARY  {Ltber  pUnariua):  The  term  applied 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  a  missal  containing  all 
the  liturgy  appertaining  to  the  mass,  thus  combi- 
ning what  was  usually  scattered  through  the  sacra- 
mentary,  gradual,  and  lectionary.  Though  such 
plenaries  existed  in  the  ninth  century,  the  extant 
manuscript  copies  are  not  older  than  tiie  eleventh. 
Later  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  plenaries  were  trans- 
lated into  German  with  various  additions  explana- 
tory of  the  mass.  The  name  was  likewise  applied 
to  lectionaries  containing  the  epistles  and  Gospels 
for  Sundays  and  feasts,  with  glosses  or  postils  on 
the  Gospels;  and  the  plenaries  came  to  be  called 
simply  (Gospel  books  or  postils.  With  the  Reforma- 
tion the  plenary  vanished,  none  being  known  to 
have  been  issued  after  1521.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  AUog,  in  FreSburger  DiHeesan-Arehiv, 
viii  (1874).  255  sqq.;  M.  F.  A.  Q.  CampbeU.  Annates  de 
la  typographic  nUfiandaise  au  IS.  siide.  The  Hague,  1874; 
F.  Falk,  Die  Druckkunst  im  Dienste  der  Kirche,  pp.  29  sqq., 
Cologne.  1879;  R.  Cruel.  Geschiehte  der  deutschen  Predigt 
im  Mittelalter,  pp.  533  sqq.,  Detmar,  1879. 

PLITT,  GUSTAV  LEOPOLD:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Genin,  near  LQbeck,  Mar.  27,  1836;  d.  at 
Eriangen  Sept.  10,  1880.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  universities  of  Eriangen  (1854-56,  1857-58) 
and  Berlin  (1856-57),  and  early  in  1861  became 
privat-doccnt  at  the  former  institution,  lecturing 
chiefly  on  church  history  and  especially  on  the  Ref- 
ormation period  and  the  life  of  Luther,  and  also  on 
exegesis.  At  the  same  time  he  developed  his  liter- 
ary activity,  publishing  Mdanchthans  Loci  com- 
munes  in  ihrer  UrgestaU  (Eriangen,  1864)  and  soon 
after  his  main  work,  EirdeUung  in  die  Augustana 
(2  vols.,  1867-68).  In  1867  Plitt  was  appointeti 
associate  professor.  Besides  continuing  his  work 
as  an  author,  evidenced  in  his  Aim  Schelling^s  Leben, 
in  Brie/en  (3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1869-70)  and  Kurze 
Geschiehte  der  hUherischen  Mission^  in  Vortrdgen 
(Eriangen,  1871),  he  took  an  active  part  as  preacher 
at  the  university  and  in  influencing  practical  church 
life. 

In  1867  he  became  the  head  of  the  Bavarian 
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Verein  f  iir  Judenmiasion,  and  was  equally  energetic 
in  behalf  of  home  missioiis  and  philanthropic  enter- 
pnses,  being  ako  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion of  army  deacons  in  the  Franeo- Prussian  war. 
In  1875  he  was  adv&nced  to  a  full  professorship, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  OrundriBs  der 

^SffmMik  fur  Vork^ungett  (Erlungen,  1875),  which 
been  preceded  by  Die  Apotogie  der  Atigu^injia, 

^  §esehichdich  erkldri  (1873).  Meanwhile  he  had  con- 
tinued his  studies  on  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  oontemplateti  combining  them  into  a  biography 
of  Luther  which  should  appeal  t«  the  cultured  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  scholars.  This  work,  begun  by  him, 
was  complet^l  after  his  death  by  his  friend  E.  F. 
Petersen  of  Lijbeek,  appearing  under  the  title, 
Martin  Lid  hers  Leben  und  Wirkim  (Leipsic,  1883). 
In  1877  he  became  associat.ed  with  Johann  Jakob 
Herxog  (q.v.)  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  ileatencyklopddic  far  protestantuche  The^ 
ologi€  und  Kirche,  a  task  for  which  wide  theological 
knowledge,  unwearying  energy,  and  breadth  of  view 
rendered  him  peculiarly  adapted.  He  had  been 
able»  however,  to  help  to  finish  only  half  the  work 
when  he  died.  (F.  FttJLXKt) 

PLOCXHOY,     PIETER     CORKELISZ:       **  The 

father  of  modern  socialism*';  born  at  Zierikzee 
(35  m,  n,w%  of  Antwerp)  about  16(K);  d.  in  German- 
town,  Pa.,  about  1674,  Becoming  interested  in 
plans  for  tlie  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal 
through  the  beat  social  mid  industrial  methods,  he 
crossed  to  EngLand  and  had  two  interviews  with 
Cromwell f  who  was  greatly  interested  in  his  project. 
On  the  decease  of  the  protector,  Sept*  3,  1658, 
Plockhoy  discussed  his  scheme  with  parliament,  but 
owing  to  the  breakdown  of  government  in  England 
was  not  able  to  secure  cooperation.  He  printed  in 
English  at  London  in  1659  a  pamphlet  of  fourteen 
pages,  with  an  advertisement  or  an  in\'itation  of  the 
same  bulk,  setting  forth  A  Way  Propounded  to  make 
the  Poor  in  (liese  and  other  Naiiaru^  happy  bij  bring- 
ing together  a  Jit,  mdtable  and  w€U  qualifi^'d  People 
into  one  Housekold  Gmernment  or  liith  Common- 
wealth, wherein  Everyone  may  keep  his  own  Pr&periy 
and  be  etnployed  in  $ome  Work  or  oiher^  as  he  nhatl 
nee  fit,  without  being  oppre^ed/* 

He  proposed  to  assemble  in  a  common  lot  and 
bousing  four  sorts  of  people:  hvLsbandiuen,  handi- 
rraftamen,  mariners,  and  masters  of  art^s  and  sci- 
ences,  who  were  to  be  industrial,  yet  cultivated  and 
of  good  character,  that  is,  "  only  rationaJ  and  im- 
partial person?,**  '^  All  intractable  persons,  such 
as  those  in  communion  with  the  Roman  see.  usuri- 
OUB  Jews,  English  stiff-necked  Quakers;  Puritans: 
fool-hardy  believers  in  the  Millennium;  and  obsti- 
nale  modem  pretenders  to  revelation/'  were  to  be 
excluded.  Those  not  of  the  elect  or  limited  num- 
ber could  join  the  community  as  servants  or  assist- 
ants. Two  houses  were  deemed  necessary,  one  for 
the  living  occupants  and  one  for  a  warehouse,  fac- 
tory,  and  shops.  Rents  w^ere  to  he  cheap  and  there 
was  to  be  no  overcharging.  In  the  living-house. 
the  sexes  werp  to  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
And  dwell  In  mutual  courtesy,  using  no  titles.  They 
to  acknowledge  none  but  Christ  as  head  and 
r.    A  pn*sidcnt  was  to  be  elect^nl  aim  y ally  to 


be  the  executive,  but  he  was  to  have  no  salary  or 
remuneration.  In  the  large  hall  at  the  religious 
and  devotional  exercises,  which  included  singing 
and  Bible-reading,  each  was  to  take  turns  in  speak* 
tng,  and  each  was  to  make  his  discourses  short. 
Then  the  business  of  the  court  began.  No  clergy- 
man or  capitalist  was  allowed.  One  hundreil  fam- 
ilies were  to  be  associated,  so  that,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  the  work  of  one  hundred  ^^'omen  toiling 
as  in  separate  families,  otdy  twenty-five  could  do 
the  housework,  while  seventy-five  were  set  free  for 
other  productive  labors.  In  like  manner,  instead 
of  100  fires,  four  or  five  furnaces  could  heat  the 
whole  habitation.  Each  was  to  work  six  hours  a 
day  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  the 
time  could  be  devoted  to  private  interests.  The 
profits  were  to  be  divideil  equally  among  all  over 
twenty  years  and  to  others  in  proportion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Netherlands  We«t  India  Com- 
pany the  city  of  Amsterrlam  financed  Plockhoy's 
project  after  a  contract  of  117  articles  had  been 
made,  giving  100  guilders  to  each  colonist  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  free  from  debt.  Colonists  were 
to  be  ready  by  Sept.  15,  1662.  The  settlement  was 
made  on  Ilooni  Kill  on  the  Delaw^ajx;  River,  near 
Swannendaal  (New  Castle).  It  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished until  1664,  at  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland 
by  the  English,  Then  lr?ir  Robert  Carr  seized  and 
plundered  the  Delaware  settlements^  sold  the 
Dutch  sokhers  as  slaves  in  Virginia,  strip|Jt*d  the 
colonists  bare,  and  took  "  what  belonged  to  the 
Quaking  Society  of  Piocklioy,  to  a  very  naile."  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  liis  colonists,  but  ten 
years  later  Plockhoy,  now  blind  and  his  wife  lead- 
ing him,  came  into  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  the 
couple  were  given  a  house  during  the  ten  years  of 
his  remaining  life.  Some  of  Plockhoy's  ideas,  once 
novel,  are  now  commonplace.  His  pamphlet  in 
Dutch,  Kort  en  klaer  ontwerp  »  .  .  door  een  Volck- 
plariting  .  .  .  aon  de  Zuytrtvier  in  Nieuw  Neder- 
[ami  (16  pages,  Amsterdam,  1662),  is  described  and 
discussed  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Historg  of  New 
Netherland;  or.  New  York  under  the  Dutch,  ii.  461- 
469,  New  York,  1848;  J.  R.  Brorihead,  HisL  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  L  697-699,  ib.  1853;  G.  M.  Asher, 
Bibliographical  and  Historical  Essaij  on  the  Dutch 
Bmk»  and  Pamp}dets  Reloting  lo  New  NcikerhndSf 
pp.  205-208,  2  parts,  Anwterdam,  1854-67;  W.  E. 
Ciriffis,  The  5ton/  of  New  Netherlafid,  pp.  131,  138, 
Boston,  1909.  W.  E.  Gkipfis. 

PLOTmUS,     See  Neoplatonism,  IL 

PLUMER,  WILLIAM  SWAN:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Greersburg  (now  Darlington),  Bejiiver  Co.,  Pa., 
July  26,  lStr2;  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  22,  1880. 
He  was  educatetl  at  Washington  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  where  he  graduated  in  1825;  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminar}*  in  1826;  and  was  or- 
dained in  1827. 

After  working  in  various  fields  he  was  pastor  at 
Petersburg,  Va.  (1^31-34),  Richmond  (1835-46), 
Baltimore  (1847-54),  and  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  (1855- 
18<J2),  where  he  served  at  the  same  time  aa  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  We«t- 
ern  Theological  Seminary.  He  supplied  the  pulpit 
of   Arch    Strent   Church'    Phihidelpliir*    (186265),' 
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was  paator  at  Fottsville,  Pa.  (186S-56);  and  pro- 
fessor m  the  theological  tseminaiy  at  Columbia,  8.  G. 
(1867-80).  He  poseeseed  a  aingular  impressiveaeea 
in  the  puJpit  and  a  gift  for  teaching.  His  writings 
are  practical  and  didactic  and  of  an  ultra-Cal  vims- 
tic  cast.  He  founded  The  WoichTnan  of  the  S(ruih 
in  1837  aad  was  sole  editor,  1837^5.  Some  of  his 
workjs  are  The  Bibk  True  ajid  Infidsliiy  Widced 
(New  York,  1S4S) ;  The  Sainl  atid  Uie  Sinner  (Phila- 
delphia, 1851);  The  Grace  of  Cftrist  (1853);  The 
Law  of  God  as  Contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
(1864);  Sermo/is/or  the  People  (1871);  and  Com- 
mentaries OQ  Ramana  (I870)i  and  on  Hebrews 
(1872). 

PLUMMER,  ALFRED:  Chuixjh  of  England;  b, 
at  Hcttortb  (near  Gateshead,  opposite  Neweastle- 
on-Tyne),  Durhamshire,  Feb*  17,  I84L  He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B,A.,  1863; 
M,A.,  1866)t  and  was  ordered  deiicon  in  1866,  but 
has  never  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  was 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  (1865-75),  and  was  tutor 
and  dean  of  the  same  college  (1867-74);  he  was 
master  of  University  College,  Durham  (1874-1902), 
where  he  waa  junior  proctor  of  the  1  University  of 
Durham  (1875-77),  senior  proctor  (1877-93),  and 
flubwarden  (1896-1902).  He  waa  one  of  the  last 
pupils  of  J.  J.  1.  von  Ddllinger,  and  translated  that 
theologian*s  Fables  Te^peeiing  the  Popes  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  (London,  1871);  Prophecies  and  the  Pro- 
phetic Spirit  in  the  Chrisliiin  Era  (1873);  and  Hip- 
poly  Iwt  and  CatUMus:  or,  Tfie  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
/vrai  Half  of  the  third  Century  (Edinbui^h,  1876). 
He  has  prepared  Peter  and  Jude  for  The  New  Testa- 
ment Commentary  Jor  English  Readers  (London, 
1879):  the  Johannioc  Gospel  and  Epistles  for  The 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (Cambridge,  2  vols., 
1880,  1882)  and  for  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testa- 
ment (2  vols,,  1882,  1886),  and  II  Corinthians  for 
the  same  series  (2  vols.,  1903);  The  Pastoral  Epis^ 
ties,  James,  and  Jude  for  The  Expositor' a  Bible  (2 
vols.,  London,  1888,  1890);  Luke  for  The  Inter- 
national Comme?ilary  (Edinburgh,  1896) ;  and  an  in- 
dependent commentary  on  Matthew  (1909).  He  has 
also  written  the  historical  introduction  to  Joshua, 
Nehemiah,  and  the  Johanniue  Epistles  in  The  Pul- 
pit Commentary  (2  vols.,  London,  l&Sl,  1889),  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers 
(I^ondon,  1887);  English  Church  History  from  the 
bcuth  of  Hcnrt/  VII .  to  the  Dpoth  of  William  HI.  (3 
vols,,  Edinburgh.  1904-07);  and  Tlie  Church  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1910). 

PLUMPTRE,  EDWARD  HAYES:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  An^.  6,  1821;  d,  at  Wells 
Feb*  1,  189L  He  wivs  scholar  of  University  CoL 
lei^,  Oxford  (B.A..  1844;  M.A.,  1847);  an<l  fellow 
of  Brasenose  t'ollcge  (1844^7);  assistant  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1851-58);  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford (1851-5;i,  ISOMy).  I S72-73);  chaplain  of  King's 
College,  Ijondon  (1847^68);  professor  of  pastoral 
theolog>^  there  (1S5:M>3);  dean  uf  Queen's  Col- 
lege, London  (1855-75);  prebendary  of  Portpool, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (186:i-Sl);  professor  of 
exegesis  in  King's  College,  I^ondon  (1863-81);  ex- 
amining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  ijloucestcr  and 
Bristol" (1865^7);    Boyle  lecturer  (1866-67);    rec- 


tor of  Pluckley,  Kent  (1869-73);  Grinfield  lecturer 
on  the  Septuagint  at  Oxford  (1872-74);  examiner 
in  school  of  theology  at  Oxford  (1S72-73) ;  vicar  of 
Bickley,  Kent  (1873-81);  principal  of  Quecn*s  Col- 
lege, LfOndon  (1875-77);  and  examining  chaplain 
to  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1879-82).  On 
Dec.  21,  1881,  he  was  installed  dean  of  We31s.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  company 
of  revisers,  1870-74,  and  is  known  also  as  a 
hymnLst.  For  The  Bible  ("  Spejiker's  '*)  Com* 
mentary  he  wrote  the  comments  on  The  Book 
of  Proverbs  (1873);  for  C.  J.  Ellicott'a  Nets^Testa^ 
ment  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  those  on  the 
first  three  Gospels,  the  Acta,  and  II  Corinthians 
(1877);  for  the  Old-Testament  Commentary  by  the 
same  general  editor,  those  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Lamentations  (1882-84);  for  The  Cambridge  Bible, 
those  on  Eccledastes,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude;  and 
for  Philip  Schaff*8  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testamenit  those  on  I  Timothy  and  II  Timothy 
(18S3).  He  edited  The  Bible  Educator  (4  vols., 
London  and  New  York,  1874) »  He  Ukewise  pul> 
Ushed  Tfie  Calling  of  a  Mcdieol  Student,  four  ser- 
mons ( 1 849) ;  The  Study  of  Theology  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Soula  (1853);  King's  CoUege  Sermons  (1859); 
Sophodes  (a  translation ;  1865) ;  ^schylus  (a  tniaa- 
ktion;  1868);  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor  and  iJte 
Syrian  Antioch  (1877);  The.  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  (1877);  Bibticat  Studies  (1870;  4th  ed., 
1884);  Introductioti  to  the  New  Testament  (1883); 
Things  New  and  Old  (1884) ;  Theology  and  Life,  eer- 
mons  (1866);  Spirits  in  Prison,  and  other  Studies 
on  Life  after  Deojth{lS&^);  Life  and  Letters  of  Thornas 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  (2  vols.,  1888);  Lazor 
rus  and  Other  Poems  (1864);  Master  and  Scholm' 
(poems;  1866);  Christ  and  Christendcmt  (Boyle 
Lectures;  1867;  new  ed.,  1899);  The  Commedia 
and  Canzoniere  of  Dante  Alighieri  (new  transla- 
tion, with  notes,  Ufe,  and  portraits,  2  vols.,  1887); 
and  Wdls  Cathedral  and  itjt  Deans  (1888).  The  two 
hymns  by  him  which  arc  most  i^-idely  known  are 
^*  Rejoice,  ye  pure  in  heart/*  and  "  Thioe  arm,  0 
Lord,  in  days  of  old." 
BtBUOGiupffr:  Julian.  RvmfUfUjou,  P-  8&7;   8.  W.  Duffidd, 

Enclish  Hvmnt,  pp.  208^209,  Kew  York.   188)0:    DN8, 

ilv.  437~43S. 

PLUHKET,  WIXLIAH  COPTTOGHAM;  Church 
of  Ireland  archbishop;  b.  at  Dubhu,  Ireland,  Aug. 
26,  1828;  d.  there  Apr.  1,  1897.  Graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1853;  M.A.,  1864); 
was  ordained  deacon  (1857),  and  priest  (1858);  waa 
rector  of  I^lmoylan  and  Cunmier,  Tuam  (1858-64); 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Tuam,  and  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin  (1864-67):  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's  (1869- 
1877);  consecrated  lord  bishop  of  Meath  (1876)? 
and  translated  to  the  joint  archbishopric  of  Dublin^ 
Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  in  1884.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Irish  Church;  stren- 
uously opposed  its  disest.abliahment  prior  to  1868; 
fostered  a  sympathy  for  struggling  Prot-estant  com- 
munities, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Proteetant 
movements  in  Spain  and  Italy;  reoiigani^ed  what 
18  now  the  Churcii  of  Ireland  Training  College  (Ivil- 
dare  Place);  and  for  his  activity  in  educational 
matters  wsm  nomiDated  in  1895  a  member  of  the 
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board  of  national  education^    In  1871  he  succeeded 

bis  father  in  the  peerage, 

bj&UQOBAFBY:    F.  D.  Hovr,   William  Coni/neham  PtunkH, 

....  a  Memoir^  Loadon,  19(Xl;    DXB.  Suppletneni,  iii. 

275-277. 

PLURALITIES:  A  temi  in  canon  law  for  the 
liolding,  by  a  olergj'man,  of  two  or  more  li^'ings  at 
the  same  time.  The  canon  law  forbids  it;  but  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  granted  dispensations  to  com- 
rnit  tlie  ofifense  until  by  the  general  couneil  of  127:i 
the  right  ^'ixa  tak*?n  from  them.  The  pmpes  atill 
exercise  this  right*  In  England  the  power  to  grant 
digpenaations  to  hold  two  benefiras  with  the  care 
of  souls  is  vestefl  in  the  monarch  antl  in  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  l>enefices  thus  held  must 
not  be  farther  apart  than  three  miles^  and  the  an- 
nual value  of  one  of  them  must  be  under  a  hundred 
pounds. 

PLUTARCH  OF  ATHENS,     See  Neoplatoniqm, 
III.,  i  3. 
PLUVIAL.       See     Vestments     Asn     Insiokia, 

EcCLESlAari  CAJ.. 

PLYMOUTH   BRETHREN. 

I.  History. 

Fouudiition;  Reconl  till  1845  <i  I). 
The  Newton  Episode  (4  2), 
DefecLioti  of  Croain  and  K«l[y  (}  3). 
Further  DivisioiLB  (fi  4), 
Pn»cnt  Stalua  (|  6>. 
II.  Doctrines. 

L  History:  The  Pljnmouth  Brethren,  called  by 
others  Darb3dtes  or  Exclusive  Brt*thren,  and  by 
themselves  "  Brethren/'  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  Bible  Christians  and  Disciples  of  Christ  (qq.v.). 
They  took  their  origin  in  Ireland  about  18'2S  after 
&  movement  under  the  leadership  of  John  Walker 

which  was  a  revolt  against  ministerial 

i»  Founda-  ordination,  and  in  England  the  origin 

tioo;  Rec-  is  connected  with  the  interest  in  proph- 

ord  till      ecy    stimulated     by    Edward    lr\'ing 

1845*        (q.v.).     Conferences  like  those  under 

the  Irving  movement  were  lieltl  from 
1828  at  Pow^erscourt  Mansion,  County  Wicklow, 
Ireland^  at  which  John  Nelson  Darby  (q.v.)  was  a 
prominent  figure.  Prior  to  this,  from  1826  private 
meetings  had  been  hekl  on  Simdays  under  the 
leadership  of  Edward  Cronin,  who  had  been  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  later  a  Congregation  alia  t,  for 
**  breaking  bread,"  at  which  Anthony  Norris  Groves, 
John  Veeey  Pamell  (>econd  Lord  Congleton),  and 
John  Gifford  Bellett,  n  friend  of  Darby,  were  attend- 
ants. In  1827  John  Darby  resigned  his  charge  and 
in  182S  adopted  the  non-conformist  attitude  of  the 
men  name<l  alx)ve,  pronipte<l  by  the  Erastianism 
of  a  petition  of  Archbishop  Magee  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  issued  a  pajier  on  The  Nature  and 
Unity  of  thi!  Chitrch  of  Christ  (in  vol  i,  of  his  Col- 
kdetl  Writings,  Londottt  1867).  This  serve<i  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Brethren,  so  that  in  1830  a  public 
**  assembly  **  wa«  started  in  Aungier  Stre<»t,  DubhUt 
which  empbaaised  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord  hs  the 
f  present  hope  of  the  Church  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  that  which  brought  into  unity  " 
and  "  the  heavenly  character  of  the  Church/'  and 
used  BS  the  golden  t^xt  Matt,  xviii.  20.  Through 
Francis  William  Newman  (q.v.)»  Darby  had  become  I 


acquainted  with  Benjamin  Wills  Newton  (a  lay 
fellow*  of  Exeter  College)  and  George  Vlcesimus 
Wigram  at  Oxford.  He  also  visited  Plymouth 
(whence  the  name  for  the  Brethren),  where  Robert 
Hawker  had  been  active  in  Evangehcal  ministry', 
and  held  meetings  therei  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  first  English  gathering  of  the  Brethren  (1831). 
The  basts  of  communion  was  the  acceptance  of 
"  all  that  arc  on  the  foundation  "  and  rejection  of 
"  aJI  error  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  help  of  his 
ever  present  Spirit/*  recognizing  that  **  degeneracy 
claimctJ  service,  and  not  departure."  Before  the 
appearance  of  Darby's  Liberty  of  Preaching  and 
Teachituj  (18:U),  the  Brethren  bad  taken  their  stand 
upon  a  free  ministry,  while  other  w^eighty  papers  by 
Darby  and  Newton  appeared  in  the  new  magazine, 
The  CkriMian  Witness y  edited  by  J.  L.  Harris.  Re- 
cruits of  note  were  Henry  Craik  and  Georg  (Fried- 
rich)  MuUer  (q.v.)^  coming  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. The  latter  had  been  in  the  Bervice  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  ChriHtianity  among 
the  Jews,  but  became  convinced  that  assemblies 
should  consist  only  of  the  converted  and  joined  the 
Brethren,  beginning  pastoral  work  at  Bristol  in 
1832  on  the  lines  of  their  policy,  and  developing  the 
other  activities  for  which  he  became  famous.  Other 
noted  converts  to  the  denomination  were  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tregellea  (q.v.)  and  Robert  Chapman. 
Darby  continued  his  work  in  London,  then  went  to 
the  continent,  where  in  French  Switzerland  he  pro- 
moted th(*  movement  by  personal  and  literary  ac- 
tivities, opposing  a  regular  minietry  as  ignoring  the 
privilege  of  every  believer  to  direct  access  to  God. 
While  there  he  became  aw'are  of  a  tendency  toward 
isolation  manifesting  Itself  in  Newixm,  shown  in  faifl 
revi\al  of  restricted  ministry  together  with  doc- 
trinal divergencies,  e.g.,  Newton's  adherence  to  the 
Reformation  leaching  of  justification,  inclusion  of 
the  Old-Testament  saints  in  the  apocal>'ptic  Church, 
and  belief  that  the  second  advent  would  not  pre- 
cetle  the  **  great  tribulation/*  to  which  the  Church 
would  be  subject.  Faihng  to  secure  satisfaction 
from  Newton  and  his  adherents,  in  1845  Darby 
started  a  separate  assembly* 

Newton  remained  at  Plymouth  for  two  years. 
The  dispute  so  far  had  concemefl  the  special  "  tes- 
timony '*  of  Brethren  as  such.    According  to  notes 
of  a  lecture  by  Newton  acquired  by  Harris  in  1847» 
Newt  on  *8   position  as  to  our  Lord^s 
2,  The      person  was  unsound:   Christ  by  his  in- 
Newton     carnation  and  as  a  descendant  of  Adam 
Episode,     entered!   upon  a   relation   of  distjmce 
from  God,  and  as  an  Israelite  incurred 
from    birth    the   condemnation    attaching    to    the 
broken  law.    Tregellea  shows  that  the  personal  mn- 
lessness  was  maintained  through  the  seal  at  Christ's 
baptism,  although    lifelong  suffering  was    entailed 
by  his  rebitionship.    Newton  withdrew  the  first  part 
of  his  statement,  but  did  not  satisfy  Darby,  and  a 
definite  alienation  separated  the  two  men.     New- 
ton severed  his  connection  with  the  Brethren,  but 
continued  till  his  death  (1898)  to  wTite  on  prophet- 
ical subjects,    Tregelles  is  reported  by  Scrivener  to 
have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   In  1848  the  Bristol  company  did  not  refuj«e 
fellowship  to  the  adherents  of  Newton,  and  one  of 
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their  number,  Geoi^e  Alexander,  seceded  on  the 
ground  that  *'  blasphemers  were  sheltered,"  taking 
occasion  for  this  action  in  a  paper  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  special  circumstances  but  construed  as  a 
statement  of  a  general  policy.  After  debate  and 
several  assemblies,  it  was  decided  that  no  one  up- 
holding Newton's  views  should  be  received  into 
communion,  and  several  to  whom  this  applied  with- 
drew, though  it  appeared  that  they  were  afterward 
readmitted.  Darby  insisted  upon  the  fundamental 
of  "  separation  from  evil "  as  "  God's  principle  of 
unity  ";  the  result  was  a  breach  between  him  and 
the  Bristol  company,  his  followers  insist.ing  upon  his 
statement  as  the  watchword,  while  the  opponents' 
formula  was  ''  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  is  the  imion 
of  saints."  Wigram  charged  Craik  with  statements 
concerning  Christ's  physical  ailments  which  sa- 
vored of  Newtonianism;  but  Darby  sent  a  farewell 
message  to  Craik  on  his  deathbed  (1866),  which  did 
not,  however,  heal  the  breach.  A  new  magazine, 
The  Present  Testimony y  edited  by  Wigram,  became 
the  organ  of  the  exclusives,  followed  in  1856  by 
the  monthly  Bible  Treasury,  for  which  William 
Kelly  (q.v.)  was  responsible,  and  to  this  also  Darby 
contributed  papers  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  argued  that  Christ  endured  certain  non- 
atoning  sufferings,  in  addition  to  those  borne  vicari- 
ously in  death,  due  to  his  voluntary  position  in 
Israel  (John  xi.  51),  in  fulfilment  of  prediction  of  his 
participation  in  the  sorrows  of  the  godly  remnant 
in  the  last  days.  This  had  no  afl&liation  with  the 
Newtonian  doctrine,  which  affected  the  whole  life 
of  Christ;  but  some  of  his  followers,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Darby's  position  and  Ne^'ton's, 
^^ithdrew  from  fellowship  with  him.  Darby  offered 
to  abstain  from  ministry,  but  was  coimaeled  not  to 
do  so  by  his  prominent  supporters.  Meanwhile  he 
had  worked  on  (German  soil,  where  he  had  met 
Tholuck,  and  had  visited  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  other  British  colonies  lecturing  and  writing. 

In  1879  a  gathering  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  failed 
to  deal  with  depravity  in  the  midst,  and  Darby's 
old  Dublin  associate  Cronin,  desiring  to  end  the 
scandal,  founded  a  new  "  assembly  "  in  the  place. 

Darby   regarded  this   as  a  breach  of 

3.  Defection  unity,  and  called  upon  Cronin 's  home 

of  Cronin   congregation  at  Kensington,  London, 

and  Kelly,  to    discipline    the    offender,    and    to 

"  judge  "  his  **  indiscretion."  Cronin 
was  defended  by  use  of  Darby's  avowal  that  the  old 
assembly  was  "'  rotten  "  and  that  for  thirty  years 
he  himself  liad  avoided  it.  A  crusade  was  never- 
theless directed  against  Cronin  by  the  leaders  at 
Park  Street,  Islington,  and  additional  matters  con- 
nected with  baptism  entered  into  the  controversy. 
Finally,  although  Darby  had  asked  only  for  a  stem 
rebuke,  Cronin 's  stubbornness  widened  the  breach 
and  he  was  excommunicated.  About  the  same  time 
there  was  disruption  at  Ramsgate,  Kent,  one  of  the 
rival  parties  at  which  supported  Cronin  while  the 
other  strongly  condemned  him,  the  assemblies  at 
Blackheath,  where  Kelly  resided,  and  at  Islington 
also  taking  opposite  sides.  The  result  was  a  split 
in  1881  at  Park  Street  like  that  which  had  occurred 
in  the  Bethesda  affair.  Each  side  charged  the  other 
with  "  independency,"  and  Dartiy  described  the  sit- 


uation as  a  struggle  between  intelligence  and  the 
Spirit,  by  "intelligence"  referring  to  Kelly's  en- 
deavor to  give  intdlectual  expression  to  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued  and  thereby  to  maintain  the 
*^  unity  of  London."  The  man  who  had  so  long 
led  meditated  withdrawing  altogether  from  the 
Brethren,  feeling  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
world  had  marred  *'  the  testimony  ";  but  his  faith 
reasserted  itself.  Darby's  survival  of  this  poignant 
situation  can  be  counted  only  by  months,  as  he  died 
the  next  year.  He  was  little  disposed  to  learn  from 
others,  and  claimed  to  have  "  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit."  He  imited  Roman  Catholic  with  Evangel- 
ical ideas,  though  his  own  apprehension  of  Scrip- 
ture dominated  his  mind.  He  regarded  himself  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  which  was 
true  at  least  so  far  as  the  English  branch  was  con- 
cerned. Where  he  was  iconoclastic,  it  was  not,  as 
he  expressed  it,  ''with  an  Edomitic  attack  but 
with  Jeremianic  sorrow." 

The  year  1885  was  notable  for  concurrent  divi- 
sions among  Darby's  last  associates  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  United  States  Frederick  Will- 
iam Grant,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  alienated  rivals  in 
the  Islington  party  by  his  candidly  independent 
attitude  toward  some  of  their  cherished  doctrines. 
He  was  an  ex-cleiigyman  of  Canadian 

Further  origin,  a  man  of  much  erudition,  and 
Divisions,  highly  esteemed  in  his  section.  He 
held  that  the  saints  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation possessed  eternal  life,  and  agreed  with  the 
interpretation  of  Rom.  vii.  which  holds  that  the 
apostle  there  describes  the  moral  condition  of  be- 
lievers even  after  receiving  the  seal  of  the  Spirit. 
The  EngUsh  leaders  detached  their  adherents  from 
fellowship  with  him.  At  Reading,  England,  Clarence 
E^sme  Stuart,  an  accomplished  Biblical  scholar  who 
had  sided  with  Darby  in  1881,  came  into  collision 
with  James  Butler  Stoney,  an  unbalanced  teacher 
who  was  no  longer  held  by  the  restraint  imposed 
by  Darby's  presence.  Stuart's  primal  offense  was 
that  at  Reading  he  had  not  adopted  the  hynm-book 
last  revised  by  Darby;  second,  that  he  imduly  dis- 
tinguished between  the  standing  and  state  (or  condi- 
tion) of  believers,  holding  that  the  Pauline  expression 
"  in  Christ  "  sets  forth  condition  alone,  and  that  in 
this  are  to  be  sought  such  distinctions  as  obtain 
fundamentally  between  beUevers  of  the  different 
dispensations.  With  these  doctrinal  issues  was 
combined  a  social  breach  between  him  and  a  local 
female  ally  of  the  Stoney  school.  Upon  this  last 
matter  the  Reading  assembly  refused  to  give  judg- 
ment, though  with  some  dissent  against  the  order  of 
procedure,  supported  by  the  Stoney  faction  domi- 
nant in  London,  which  separated  from  Reading 
and  carried  many  assemblies  with  them.  Those  in 
Great  Britain  who  disowned  the  interference  of  the 
London  adherents  continued  to  recognize  the  Grant 
contingent  in  America.  Stuart  gave  color  to  the 
new  departure  by  shortly  afterward  emphasizing 
his  view  of  atonement,  according  to  which  Christ, 
as  high  priest  only  after  death,  made  propitiation  by 
blood  not  on  the  cross  but  in  heaven,  in  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  resurrection.  This  view  was 
not  unknown  in  theology  (e.g..  Professor  George 
Smeaton),  but  was  regarded  by  Stuart's  critics  as  a 
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novel  inference  from  Darby's  teaching.  The  year 
1890  witneesed  a  further  diviaion  among  the  "  ex- 
clusives  *'  of  the  party  formed  in  18&5,  Frederick 
Edw&rd  Raven  of  Greenwicli  became  prominent 
through  teaching  doctrines  which  were  reprobati'd 
by  the  old  Darbyites.  He  questioneti  the  claim  of 
believers  in  general  to  have  had  eternal  life  impart4*tl 
to  them,  in  doing  so  seeming,  sua  an  Apollinarian,  to 
impair  the  glor^^  of  Christ's  pjerson.  He  held  also  that 
Scripture  is  not  as  such  the  word  of  God  but  the 
record  of  it,  to  which  resort  is  to  be  had  for  con- 
firmation of  oral  ministr>\  Reeonciliation  he  re- 
gardeil,  with  Cal^Hn.  as  a  continuous  process  which 
believers  undergo.  In  the  di\iaioii  which  ensued  a 
majority  of  Stoney's  associates  and  a  small  bantl  in 
the  United  States  stood  with  Raven,  but  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  was  lost  to  them.  From  1881  to 
tMa  death  in  1^6  Kelly  continued  to  be  revered  as 
I  sound  teacher  of  the  first  orderp  possessed  of  great 
leapacity  a»  a  leader  and  controversialist.  He  wa» 
[fimremitting  in  hijs  ministry'  and  in  writing,  defend- 
;  the  truth  as  he  coneeiveci  it  against  all  innova- 
tion, in  particular  against  the  higher  criticism.  With 
I  passed  away  the  last  eur^ivor  of  the  golden  age 
the  Brethren, 

This  community  has,  then,  resolved  itself  into  the 
^following  sectional  fellowships.     (1)  Brethren  fully 
recognizing  the  existing  coQgregation  at  Bethesda 
(Bristol)  and  regarding,  with  Westcott, 
5,  Present  the  primitive  unity  of  the  Church  as 
Status*      that  of  a  federation;  adhering  to  Bap- 
tist views;  open  in  communion;   and 
Icxisting  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Euroi>e, 
I'Korth  and  South  America,  India,  and  China.     It 
fha&   the    laiigest    following.     (2)  Those  who    fol- 
lowerj  Darby  more  01  less  cloflelyt  in  five  branches. 
(a)  Brethren   chiefly  in    France,  Switzerland,  and 
-Cermany.  with    a   remnant   in   England    ond    the 
IVnited  States*  committed  to  Darby's  ecclevsia.stical 
[pti>ition  as  defined  i^ince  1881.     (b)  Associates  of 
■  Kelly,  adhering  to  Darby *s  doctrinal  vieWB,  with 
tlie  exception  of  pedobaptism,  and  to  the  Hytftem 
prevalent  in  1848-81 ;  mainly  in  England,     (c)  As- 
Eites  of  Stuart  and  Grant,  loath  to  abandon 
Qti^Betheada  discipline,  but  standing  for  ehii^ticity 
doctrine,     (d)  Associates  of  Raven,  opposed  to 
ia,  favoring  expansion  of  doctrine  of  their 
'own  type,  but  inclurling  some  independent  of  this; 
in  Great  Britain,  the  colonies^  and  the  United  States. 
The^  have  since  1908  composed  two  sections,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  diBciplinary  pohcy  and 
views  of  evangelization  and  redemption.     On  the 
other  hand,  there   has   been  for   several  years  a 
DQvement,  originating  in  America,  for  abatement 
f  the  alienation  between  the  various  tjrpes  of  bo<lie^. 
I  adherents  of  Grant  have  lowered  the  barriers 
tween  themselves  and  "  of^en  *'  Brethren,  while 
not  giving  themselven  this  name;   and  since  1!1()6  a 
corresponding  movement  has  gathered  force  in  Great 
Britain.   These  "  eclectics  **  repudiate  the  distinction 
between  "  open  '*  and  "  close,"  and  seek,  by  a  blend- 
ing of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  asf>ects  of  the 
Church,  to  revive  the  unity  first,  realiaseil  at  Dublin 
1  in  trammeled  by  formal  federation  of  either  open 
or  dose  types,  which  is  favored  by  neither  element. 
A  hopeful  feature  of  the  mtuation  19  the  absence  of 
L\.— 7 


a  proni>unt*ed  leadership.  No  denominational  sta- 
tistics exist  for  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  over  300  assemblies  with  about  7,000  com- 
municants. The  denomination  has  drawn  its  mem- 
bership from  all  ranks  of  society — the  nobility,  the 
array  and  navy,  the  judiciar}',  and  scholars  in  vari- 
ous spheres.  It  has  had  notalile  Evangelists  hJce 
Charles  StiAnley  and  Denh.'^m  Smitli;  missionaries 
like  Baedeker  and  Amot  have  propagated  its  teach- 
togs  in  the  world  field;  while  C.  H.  Mackintosh  is 
tlie  writer  whose  works  are  most  widely  used. 

H.  Doctrines:  A  full  epitome  of  the  doctrine 
developed  among  the  Brethren  could  be  obtained 
only  from  the  writings  of  Darby,  who  was  the  chief 
teacher.  So  lurj^e  was  his  authority  in  his  denomi- 
nation that  for  most  Athanasius,  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  were  mere  ciphers.  t)n  the  Godhead 
and  the  person  of  Christ  the  teaching  is  that  com- 
mon to  Catholic  Christianity.  On  human  nature  it 
is  heid  that  Adam  wa^*  first  sinless,  not  virtuous  or 
holy;  the  fall  spelletl  umiualified  ruin.  The  atone- 
ment has  two  sides:  God  ward  it  is  propitiation; 
manward,  substitution ;  the  purchase  of  all,  the  re- 
demption of  the  believer,  and  Christ's  death  under 
wrath.  Predestination  is  held  as  the  election  of 
individuals,  the  assured  acceptance  of  believers,  to- 
gether with  denial  of  free  will  and  reprobation. 
Justification  implies  the  righteousness  of  God  (not 
of  Christ  specifically)  displayed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  Savior,  with  dissociation  of  his  life  from  the 
process.  Sanctification  is  positive  and  practical; 
in  the  latter  aspect  it  involves  self-judgment  and 
confession  to  God,  insuring  a  sense  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ's  pries thood^  which  preservers  from 
sin,  as  his  advocacy  rest-ores,  Clennssing  by  his 
blood  is  once  for  all,  cleansing  >jy  the  Word  con- 
tinueii.  Not  the  law,  but  the  Second  Man's  risen 
life  is  the  believer's  rule.  T^.e  Church  was  prim- 
itively one  visible,  closely  organized  community. 
The  **  asiiembly/*  in  view  of  grace,  is  the  body  of 
Christ;  in  view  of  government  is  the  house  of  God; 
one  ia  the  product  of  the  Spirit,  the  other  is  the 
product  of  man,  marked  by  failure  and  ruin.  Na- 
tional churches*  arc  too  broad,  non-conformity  is  too 
narrow.  Darby  denies  what  has  been  miggested  by 
critics — that  the  *'  gathering  '"  is  held  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  ■'  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  *';  he 
also  repudiates  the  further  assertion  that  for  eight- 
een centuries  there  has  been  no  church.  The  or- 
dinances are  (1)  baptism,  which  is  required  for  fel- 
lowship. Among  the  exclusives  mutual  toleration 
is  practised  by  baptists  and  pei'ijbaptist^.  Darby's 
view  was  based  on  the  recognition  of  pri\ileg©d 
pomtion  (outward  ajs  distinct  from  inward,  essential 
baptism).  Other  pedobaptiets  practise  household 
baptism.  (2)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  weekly 
in  the  forenoon,  at  which  leiiveued  bread  and  fer- 
mented wine  are  taken  by  the  members  seated. 
The  institution  is  commemorative  only.  Partici- 
pation in  this  is  jea!ou5ilv  guanieti;  in  theory  it  is 
the  privilege  of  all  believers,  but  in  practise  the  the- 
ory is  overborne  by  the  notion  of  full  fellowship. 
The  special  means  of  grace  are  the  Holy  Scriptures 
according  to  the  canon  of  the  Reformers.  The  book 
is  infiillible;  consequently  the  idea  is  condemned 
that  the  Church  and  the  Bible  stand  or  fall   to- 
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gether.  The  higher  criticism  is  not  recognised;  de- 
velopment is  disowned,  and  the  truth  is  recovered 
by  reversion  to  St.  Paul  (not,  as  the  Quakers  hold, 
to  the  '*  historical  Christ  ").  Since  Darby's  dying 
recommendation  not  to  neglect  the  Johannine  doc- 
trine, the  center  of  gravity  is  increasingly  sought  in 
that.  The  Bible  version  favored  is  Darby's  own  (in 
English,  French,  and  German) ;  he  rejected  the  Re- 
vised Version  with  the  words,  '*  They  have  not  had 
the  mind  of  God  at  all."  In  the  matter  of  the  min- 
istry Darby  did  not  begin  by  questioning  the  valid- 
ity of  Anglican  orders.  His  conception  of  the  office 
was  service  in  the  Word,  the  faithful  exercise  of  a 
special  gift,  for  which  the  individual  is  responsible 
to  the  Lord  alone.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
"gift"  and  "office";  the  latter  came  through 
apostolic  appointment  and  is  no  longer  available. 
The  "  assembly,"  while  not  being  the  source  of  the 
ministry,  since  it  is  the  taught  and  not  the  teacher, 
may  or  may  not  accredit  the  ministry  as  profit- 
able. Anything  beyond  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  regarded  as  delusion.  In  theory,  all  godly 
men  are  possibly  competent,  whether  in  formal 
fellowship  or  not;  but  in  practise  such  fellowship  is 
presupposed,  and  the  flock  is  discouraged  from 
"wandering."  The  public  ministry  of  women  is 
disallowed.  Worship  is  conducted,  as  among  the 
Quakers,  by  "  waiting  on  the  Lord,"  and  conven- 
tional collections  of  hymns  are  used  in  praise  and 
prayer.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  discarded,  as  symbolic 
of  the  position  and  desires  of  the  inchoate  Church 
and  typical  of  the  Jewish  remnant.  The  local  as- 
sembly acts  through  non-official  organs,  men  of 
moral  weight  whose  personal  influence  is  encour- 
aged as  commanding  confidence.  As  discipline  ex- 
communication is  practised  for  grave  delinquency 
and  for  lapse  into  fundamental  error  in  doctrine. 
With  the  exclusives  I  Cor.  v.  6;  II  Tim.  ii.  19  sqq.; 
and  II  John  10  have  furnished  the  rule  of  action. 
While  this  has  been  the  object  of  criticism,  in  prac- 
tise its  influence  has  been  salutary,  restraining 
tendencies  to  antinomianism.  For  eschatology,  it 
is  held  that  believers  at  death  go  not  to  Hades  but 
to  a  heavenly  paradise  with  CJhrist.  Within  the 
present  dispensation  Christ  will  at  an  initial  com- 
ing gather  all  his  people  to  his  tribunal  for  re- 
ward according  to  conduct,  and  will  subsequently 
visit  the  earth  in  an  appearance  for  judgment  of  liv- 
ing nations  (Ne\v'ton  denied  the  distinction  between 
the  two  and  the  interval).  The  second  beast  of 
Rev.  xiii.  is  regarded  as  the  Antichrist.  No  Chris- 
tian will  pass  through  the  great  tribulation  (New- 
ton expected  that  Christ  will  be  revealed  before  the 
parousia),  while  the  Church  with  Christ  ^ill  reign 
over  the  earth  for  a  millennium,  with  Israel,  the 
earthly  bride,  as  administrative  assessor.  The  final 
judgment  is  of  the  \\ncked  dead,  with  endless  pun- 
ishment of  such.  So  much  of  the  foregoing  as 
Brethren  deem  part  of  their  special  testimony  they 
describe  as  "  recovered  truth."  The  germinant 
idea  is  that  of  the  Church's  ruin.  In  their  principal 
points  of  doctrine  they  have  been  anticipated  by 
other  bodies  or  by  individual  thinkers;  but  they 
believe  that  men  such  as  Darby  have  presented 
these  with  more  light  and  power. 

E.  E.  Whitfield. 


Bibuookapht:  For  the  authoritative  literature  of  the  de- 
nomination use  the  writincB  named  in  the  articles  on  J.  N. 
Daifoy,  W.  Kelly.  G.  Mueller,  and  B.  W.  Newton  aa  their 
productions,  together  with  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliog- 
raphies there  appended.  A  oonsidersble  literature,  mainly 
controverual  and  antagonistic  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
is  given  in  the  BritUh  Museum  Catalogue  under  "  Pljrmouth 
Brethren.*'  Consult  further:  W.  B.  Neatby.  Hial.  of  the 
Plymouth  Brtthrtn,  London,  1902  (critical  and  accurate); 
J.  J.  Hfersog].  in  Bvanodisehe  Kireherueituno,  xxziv  (1844). 
nos.  23-26. 28-33;  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Three  Lettere  to  the  Author 
of  "  A  Retroepect  of  Bventa  .  .  .  amonQ  the  Brethren," 
Lcmdon,  1849;  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  A.  .V. 
Orovee,  by  his  wife,  London.  1855;  F.  Estfoul.  Le  Ply- 
mouihiame  d^autrefoia  et  le  Darhyieme  d^aujourdhui,  Parei. 
1858;  H.  Groves.  Darbyiem:  iU  Riee  and  Deveiopmenl, 
London.  1866;  E.  Dennett.  The  Plymouth  Brethren,  Loo- 
don.  1871;  J.  Grant,  The  Plymouth  Brethren,  their  His- 
tory and  Hereeiea,  London.  1875;  E.  J.  Whately.  Plymouth 
Brethreniem,  London.  1877;  T.  Croekery.  Plymouth- 
Brethreniem:  a  Refutation  of  its  Principlea  and  Doctrvtet, 
London,  1879;  J.  C.  L.  CarK>n.  The  Hereeioa  of  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren,  London.  1883;  W.  Reid.  Plywtouth  Breth- 
reniem  UnveQed  and  Refuted,  Edinburgh,  1883;  J.  S. 
Teulon.  The  Hid.  and  Teaching  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
London  [1883];  Life  among  the  Cloee  Brethren,  Lcmdon, 
1890;  J.  R.  Gregory.  The  Ooepel  of  Separation,  London. 
1894;  A.  Maier.  Plymouihiam  and  the  Modem  Churches, 
Toronto.  1900. 

PNEUMATOMACHL  See  Macbdonius  and  the 
Macedonian  Sect. 

POACH,  ANDREAS.  See  Antinoiiianibii,  II., 
1.  §6. 

PNEUMATICS:  The  highest  of  three  classes  of 
natures  (pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic)  assumed 
as  human  by  Gnostics.  The  superiority  of  the  pneu- 
matics is  regarded  as  resting  upon  the  ground  that 
to  them  had  been  communicated  the  higher  truths 
of  the  world  of  eons  because  they  alone  were  capa- 
ble of  understanding  such  truths.  Those  possess- 
ing the  pneumatic  nature  were  known  also  as  ^'  the 
elect,"  and  were  regarded  as  not  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  archon  or  world-ruler  and  also  not  sub- 
ject to  the  restraints  of  the  demiurge.  They  there- 
fore live  on  as  strangers  in  the  world,  perceiving  as 
from  afar  the  reality  of  the  things  of  a  higher  world. 
Their  innermost  characteristic  is  their  essential  re- 
lationship with  God,  resulting  in  a  life  of  undivided 
unity,  exalted  above  the  antithesis  of  rest  and  mo- 
tion. Their  blessedness  is  described  as  due  to  a 
union  between  the  sOtir  (savior)  and  wisdom 
(sophia).  They  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
Ghristian  Church,  but  are  scattered  in  the  pagan 
world,  the  evidence  of  this  being  found  in  the  agree- 
ment of  much  of  pagan  doctrine  with  C3iristian 
truth.  In  the  Christian  Church,  they  are  its  salt 
and  its  soul,  the  real  propagators  of  Christianity. 

The  name  has  at  various  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  been  adopted  because  of  its 
signification  (''  the  spirituals  ")  by  parties  or  sects, 
as  by  the  followers  of  a  French  Anabaptist  named 
Ambrose  (fl.  c.  1559),  who  professed  to  have  received 
revelations  which  transcended  in  value  those  of  the 
Bible. 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  GNOsnoB,  oon- 

sult  Neander,  ChrietUin  Church,  vol.  i  ] 


POBIEDONOSTSEV,  p6''bi-«''do-nes'taeff,  KON- 
STANTIN  PETROVICH:  Greek  Orthodox;  b. 
at  Moscow  1827;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  Mar.  (10)  23, 
1907.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Imperial 
Law  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  successively 
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secretary  and  cMef  aecretary  of  tbe  Senate  of  Mos* 
cow,  later  becoming  profesaor  of  civil  law  at  the 
imiveniity  of  the  same  city.  In  1S60  he  waa  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  foyal,  in- 
cluding the  future  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  and  in 
1863  accompanied  another  of  the  princes  in  his 
travels  through  Russia.  Pobiedonostsev  waa  cre- 
ated a  senator  in  1868  and  in  1872  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  His  chief  activity,  however, 
began  in  1880,  when  he  was  made  chief  procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  a  position  wliich  he  retained 
until  Ilia  retirement  from  active  life  in  1905.  In 
thi^  higb  office,  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
aut04?ratic  government  and  his  firm  adherence  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  exposed 
hiro  to  the  enmity  of  the  revolutionary  factions  and 
the  attacks  of  rationalista  and  Protestants  of  all 
shades.  Nevertheleaa  Ms  course  was  unsw^erving 
and  consistent  throughout — personally  fearless  and 
deeply  imprcsaed  with  the  righteousncfis  of  his 
cause,  he  acted  with  a  severity  which  coiild  not  fail 
to  bring  upon  him  the  hatred  of  those  whom  his 
measurea  affected.  Besides  a  Russian  translation 
of  the  ImUaiio  Chrisii  (St,  Petersburg,  1869),  he 
wrote  **  Letters  on  the  Travels  of  the  Imperial  Heir 
Apparent  in  Russia  "  (in  collaboration  with  L  K. 
Bast;  Moscow,  1864);  **  C<>urse  of  Civil  Law  "  (3 
vols.,  SL  Petersburg,  1868-91);  and  **  Historical 
Investigations  on  the  State"  (1876).  His  Refltx- 
ions  of  a  Russian  Stale^man  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  R.  C.  Long  (London,  1898). 

POCOCK  (POCOCKE),  EDWARD:  Orientalist; 
b.  at  Oxford  Nov.  8,  1604;  d.  there  Sept  10,  169L 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1622;  M.A., 
1626;  B.D.,  1636);  elected  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoU^e^  1628;  became  chaplain  to  the  EngUsh  fac- 
tory at  Aleppo,  1630-36  (during  which  time  he  tnade 
a  collection  of  Greek  and  oriental  manuscripts  and 
coins  on  commission  of  Archbishop  Laud);  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  1636-40;  was  in  Con- 
stantinople to  seek  for  manuscripts,  1637-40;  rec- 
tor of  Childrey,  Berkshire^  1642^7;  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  1647-48;  lost 
the  canonry  and  the  two  lectureships  in  1650; 
though  in  the  same  year  the  lectureships  were  re- 
stored  to  him,  and  in  1660  the  canonry;  and  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  Roundheads,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  CavaUers,  he  retained  these  positions  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  orientahsts  in 
bis  day.  His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
His  Theological  Works  were  published  with  a  Life 
by  tiic  editor,  Leonard  T  we  lis  (2  vols.,  London, 
1740).  They  embrace  P<frfa  Mons  (a  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  Maimonides'  six  discourses  prefatory  to  his 
commentary  upon  the  Mishna,  1655),  Commen- 
Uries  on  Hosea  (1685),  JoeJ  (1691),  Micah  and 
Mftliichi  (1677),  and  a  Latin  treatise  upon  ancient 
wei^ts  and  measures.  The  commentaries  formed 
part  of  Fell's  projected  commentary  ujxin  the  entire 
Old  Testamrait.  They  are  heavy  and  prolix,  but 
learned.  Pocock  took  a  prominent  part  in  Walton*8 
Foiyffhtt  furnished  the  collations  of  the  Arabic 
Pentateuch,  and  waa  consulted  by  Walton  at  every 
step  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  IV,)-  He  translated 
Grotius*  De  veritaU  ChrUHanm  rdigiimis  (1660)  and 


the  Church  of  England  Liturgy  and  Catechism  into 
Arabic  (1674).  His  chief  work  was  his  edition  of 
Gregorii  Abul  Farafii  hisioria  dynast iarum,  Arabic 
text  with  Latin  translation  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1663). 

BiBLiooEAPHt;  Beaidftfi  tbe  Life  in  the  Theolofficat  Wotka, 
iitaiip.,  roprinted  in  Th^  Live*  of  Dr.  Edward  Poeock,  ,  .  . 
Dr.  Zacharjf  Pearcc^  «'<c.<  ed.  L.  Twelli.  2  vols.,  LondoOp 
1816,  consult:  Tht  Remain*  of  John  LockCt  vix.t  1.  Mwmoir* 
of  the  Life  ©/  Dr.  E.  Pococke,  London,  1714;  DNB,  xjvi. 
7-12. 

PODEBRAD  (PDDIEBRAD)  AND  KUHSTATT, 
GEORGE  OF:  King  of  Bohemia  (1458-71);  k  at 
Podebrad  (30  m.  e.  of  Prague)  Apr.  23,  1420;  d.  at 
Prague  Mar.  22,  1471,  From  1444  he  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  utraquist  party  (see  Hu8«,  John, 
Hu8fiiT£s,  II.,  5S  3,  7).  On  the  death  of  Ladialaa 
he  waa  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  diet,  and  hia 
reign  marks  the  decisive  period  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Bohemia.  The  Hussites  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner reconciled  to  the  Church  by  the  compacts  made 
with  the  C<3uncil  of  Basel  {1433;  see  Huss,  John; 
HusstTEB,  II.,  I  6).  The  papacy  neither  accepted 
nor  disavowed  the  compacts,  and  hoped  to  briqg 
back  Bohemia  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Podebrad 
wished  to  unite  Bohemia  and  organize  it  into  a 
great  power;  but  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  it 
was  rent  by  religious  discord  and,  through  want  of 
papal  recognition,  was  isolated  from  European  poli- 
tics. He  accordingly  tried  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose by  skilful  diplomacy  with  the  popes,  Calixtus 
III.  and  Pius  II.  At  last  Pius  II.  was  alarmed  at 
his  increasing  influence  in  Germany,  and  in  1462 
disclaimed  the  compacts,  and  demanded  Podebrad 's 
unconditional  obedience.  At  first  Podebrad  tem- 
porized, and,  when  he  proposed  t-o  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  the  summoning  of  a  parliament  of  tem- 
poral princes,  Pius  IL  excommunicated  him  in  1496, 
His  successor^  Paul  II.,  authorized  tlie  formation 
of  a  league  of  discontented  nobles,  and  called  Ma- 
thias  Cbrvinus,  king  of  Hungary^  to  the  aid  of  the 
Church;  but  Podebrad  was  not  conquered,  and, 
after  his  death,  the  Bohemian  crown  was  given  by 
tbe  diet  to  Ladislaa  II . 

BiBLiooRAper:  Creighton,  Papacy^  va\.  iij.  pftasfaii;  Pastor. 
PopeM,  iv.  134-146;  M.  Jc^rdan,  Dag  Ktmi^fthum  Georffn 
von  Poditbrad,  Leijisic,  1861;  F.  Pallack>',  Gt*chii:hte  von 
B6hmen^  vot.  iv..  Prague,  1857;  idem,  Vrkundlithe  Bn- 
irfiffe  im   ZeiiaUer   Oeorgs   von   PodiArad,   Vienna,    1860; 

E.  H.  GUlett,  Life  and  Tmea  of  J^n  Hu«b,  ii.  660-66 1» 
562-56.1.  New  York.  1870;  E.  J.  Wliatci>\  Tht  Gcapd 
in  Bohemia,  LondoD,  l!i77;  H.  ErmiBch,  OeM-hichte  der 
aOtJuMch-h^hmiKhen  Baithunem  14S4-7i*  Dresden.  1881; 

F,  Luetsow.  Bohemia,  Lcmdfm,  18M;  C,  E.  Maurice,  B(h 
hernia,  Londoa  and  New  York.  1896;  Monumenta  Vaticano, 
rfM  gettOM  Bohemian  Uiwtirantia.  Pra^e,  190.3;  H.  Apianufv. 
Qeachichte  Bdhmeng,  Letpeic,  1S05;  E.  SchwiUtQ^,  Drr 
ntropAiKhe  FUrUenbund  G«ofg%  wm  Podiebrad,  Marbiii^. 
1907;  Hef«l«.  C^ntiliencmchichts,  vol.  viii.  passim;  aod 
the  litaiuture  under  Pius  II. 

POEMS.  ANOHYMOUS,  IN  THE  EARLY 
CmiRCH:  A  Rmall  group  of  compomtions  of  un- 
known authorship  and  of  relatively  small  poetic 
excellence,  though  not  without  interest  for  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  dogma,  and  culture* 

I*  Carmen  advcrsus  Marcionem:  A  refutation  of 
Marcionistii'  duuliam  in  five  books,  containing  1,302 
clumsy  hexamet^^Tti.  The  first  book  attacks  heresy 
in  general  and  Marciordsm  in  particular;  the  sec- 
ond shows  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
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Testament;  the  third  demonstrates  the  unity  of 
Church  doctrine  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  Christ,  and  of  the  apostles;  the  fourth 
refutes  Marcionistic  tenets  one  by  one;  and  the 
fifth  considers  the  antitheses.  The  place,  date,  and 
authorship  of  the  poem  are  too  problematical  to 
admit  of  even  plausible  solution,  though  the  impli- 
cation of  the  anonymous  De  duodecim  scriptoribiLS 
ecdesiaaticis  that  the  poet  was  a  certain  Bishop  Vic- 
torinus  (most  likely  Victorinus  of  Pettau  [q.v.])  de- 
serves serious  consideration. 

2-8.  Carmina  de  Sodoma;  Carmen  de  Jona: 
Two  poems  of  166  and  105  hexameters  respectively, 
ascribed  by  a  number  of  manuscripts  to  Tertullian 
or  Cyprian.  Their  use  of  the  Itala  shows  that  they 
can^scarcely  have  been  written  later  than  400.  They 
may  be  fragments  of  some  longer  poem,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic 
merit. 

4.  Carmen  de  Genesi:  A  fragmentary  composi- 
tion in  hexameters,  often  printed  in  the  works  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  representing  the  first 
part  of  a  poetic  version  of  the  Heptateuch  con- 
tained in  a  few  manuscripts.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  poem  was  written  by  a  Cyprian  who  lived 
in  Gaul  early  in  the  fifth  century,  though  others 
have  distinguished  two  authors  in  the  fragment. 

6.  Carmen  de  Judicio  Domini,  or  Ad  Flavium 
Felicem  de  resurrectione  mortuorum:  A  poem 
variously  ascribed  to  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  though 
showing  close  aflinities  to  Commodian  and  the  Car- 
men adveraus  Mardonem.  On  the  basis  of  Isidore 
of  Seville  {De  vir.  ill.,  vii.),  it  may  not  improbably 
be  ascribed  to  Verccundus  of  Junca  in  Byzacene  (d. 
about  552),  despite  certain  differences  in  style. 

6.  Carmen  ad  Senatorem  ex  Christiana  Religione 
ad  Idola  Conversum:  A  poem  of  eighty-five  hex- 
ameters ascribed  by  the  manuscripts  to  Cyprian, 
expressing  the  hope  that  a  renegade  senator,  pos- 
sibly Flavianus,  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome  (late 
fourth  century),  might  ultimately  return  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

7.  Carmen  de  Pascha:  An  allegorical  composition 
of  sixty-nine  hexameters,  also  called  De  cruce  and  De 
liqno  vitcB.  It  gives  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  crucifixion  to  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  though  assigned  both  to  Cyprian  and  to  Vic- 
torinus Afer,  probably  dates  from  the  fifth  century. 

8.  Carmen  de  Passione  Domini:  A  poem  of 
eighty  hexameters  printed  \v'ith  the  works  of  Lao- 
tan  tins,  but  probably  written  between  1495  and 
1500,  perhaps  by  its  anonymous  first  editor  (Venice, 
1501). 

9.  Carmen  de  Laudibus  Domini:  A  panegyric  in 
148  hexameters,  composed  in  Gaul,  probably  be- 
tween 316  and  323,  by  a  contemporary  of  Juvencus, 
perhaps  resident  in  Flavia  ^Edua  (the  modem 
Autun). 

10.  Carmen  ad  versus  Flavianum:  A  poem  of 
122  hexameters,  polemizing  against  the  advocates 
of  paganism,  especially  Clavianus,  prefect  of  Rome. 
Since  the  latter  fell  in  the^rebellion  against  Theodo- 
sius  I.,  the  poem  was  written  in  or  shortly  after  394. 

11.  Carmen  de  Fratribus  Septem  Macchabaeis 
Interfectis  ab  Antiocho  Epiphane:  A  poetic  version 
of  n  SCacc.  vii.  in  two  recensions,  one  of  394  hex- 


ameters, and  the  other  of  389.  It  has  been  ascribed, 
though  without  sufficient  reason,  both  to  Hilary  of 
Aries  and  to  Victorinus  Afer. 

12.  Cannen  de  Jesa  Christo  et  de  Homine:  A 
poem  of  137  hexameters  on  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ,  conjecturally  assigned  to  Victorinus  of 
Pettau  or  to  some  later  Christian  grammarian. 

18-14.  Carmen  de  Lege  Domini  and  Carmen  de 
Nativitate,  Vita,  Passione  et  Resurrectione  Domini: 
Two  poems,  one  of  106  and  the  other  of  216  hex- 
ameters, ascribed  to  a  certain  Victorinus.  They 
treat  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively, 
and  are  a  cento  from  the  Cannen  adveraus  Mar- 
donem (see  above). 

16.  Carmen  de  Providentia  Divina:  A  long  poem 
seeking  to  refute  skepticism  regarding  the  divine 
governance  of  the  world.  It  was  composed  in  south- 
em  Gaul  about  415,  but  though  in  phrase  and  versi- 
fication it  resembles  the  work  of  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  manuscripts  ascribe  it, 
its  tendency  toward  semi-Peiagianism  makes  such 
an  identification  impossible. 

16-17.  Metnim  in  Genetin  and  De  Evangelio: 
Two  poems  ascribed  by  the  manuscripts  to  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  (apparently  an  error  for  Hilary  of  Aries). 
The  first  poem  is  a  paraphrase  of  Gen.  i.-ix.  in  204 
hexameters;  the  second  is  a  mere  fragment. 

18.  ChristoB  Pashon,  or  Christus  Patiens:  A 
Greek  drama  of  2,640  iambic  trimeters  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  really  written  at 
earliest  in  the  eleventh  century  by  an  unknown 
author.  It  is  a  cento  from  the  Greek  tragedians 
(especially  Euripides),  the  Bible,  and  such  older 
apocryphal  writings  as  the  Protevangelium  of 
James.  The  prologue,  spoken  by  the  Virgin,  an- 
nounces the  author's  intention  of  narrating  the  pas- 
sion in  Euripidean  style;  and  the  dramaJtis  persona 
are  Christ,  Uie  Virgin  (the  leading  rdle),  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  St.  John  the  Divine,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Nicodemus,  a  messenger,  Pilate,  the  high  priests,  a 
chorus  of  maidens,  a  semi-chorus,  young  men,  and 
the  watch.  The  whole  is  a  closet  drama,  and  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  a  Greek  attempt  to  produce 
a  passion  play.  (G  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Works  to  be  used  in  general  are:  J.  F.  C. 
B&hr.  Die  chriatlicKe  Diehier  und  OeacMchitschrtiber, 
Carlsruhe.  1872;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  QttekichU  der  LU- 
teratur  dea  MiUdalien,  Leipsic,  1889;  M.  Manitius,  Oe- 
•ehichU  der  chritaieh-lateiniachen  Poeaie^  Stuttgart,  1891. 
For  editions  of  the  works  under  disciuMkm:  G.  Fabridus, 
Poetarum  veterum  eccleaieuHcontm  opera  Christiana^  Basel, 
1564;  F.  Oehler,  TertuUiani  Opera,  Leipeic.  1854;  G. 
Hartel,  CypHani  Opera,  Vienna,  1871;  R.  Peiper,  Cy- 
priani  Oalli  poeta  Heptateuehoa,  Vienna,  1891. 

On  1  consult  for  editions:  Fabridus,  ut  sup.,  pp.  257- 
286:  Oehler,  ut  sup.,  781-798;  and  for  discussions:  B&hr, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  21-22;  Ebert,  ut  sup.,  p.  312.  no.  1;  Mani- 
tius, ut  sup.,  14^156;  E.  Hackstadt,  UAer  doe  peeudo- 
tertuUianiache  Oedicht  adv,  Mardonem,  Leipsic,  1875  (cf. 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT,  xix  (154-159);  A.  Ox4.  Pro- 
teoomena  de  carmine  adv,  Marnonitas,  Leipdc,  1888;  J. 
Ziehen,  Zur  Geeehichte  der  Lehrdichitino  in  der  epatrom- 
iaehen  lAUeratur,  in  Neue  JahrbHeher  fUr  doe  kUueiKhe 
fitUrtum,  i  (1898),  409. 

On  2-4,  for  editions  consult:  the  edition  of  2  by  G. 
Morelius,  Paris.  1560:  Fabridus,  298-302;  Oehler,  ut 
sup.,  769-776;  Hartel,  ut  sup.,  283-301 ;  Paper,  ut  sup.. 
1-7,  212-226:  for  discussions  consult.  B&hr,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
34,  41:  Ebert,  ut  sup.,  118-224;  Manitius.  ut  sup.,  51- 
54.  167-170:  H.  Best,  De  Cj/priani  qua  feruntur  metrie  in 
HeptaUuckam,  Marbuxg,  1891. 
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On  5  for  editiotid  cotuiult:  FubriduPi  ut  aup.,  pp.  28^ 
J^i  OehJer,  ui  sup.*  pp.  776-7SK  Hartd,  ut  eup.,  pp. 
3^0j3^25:  and  for  dlMUMlODA:  BAhr,  ut  HUp.,  p,  23;  Mom- 
taim,  ut  aup.,  344-34J3;  U.  Bttrdenbewer,  Patroiogie^  Frei- 
burs,  IfMJl,  Eng.  tramiL,  8t.  Ix>iii.^  1008. 

On  6  for  editiocu  eozuult:  H artel*  ut  sup.,  pp.  302-305; 
Peiper,  ut  sup.,  227-230;  for  dhmuaaiona,  BMir,  ut  sup.» 
p,  24:  Ebert,  utaup.,  pp.  313-314;  MiuiitiuB,  ut  sup..  pp» 
130-133. 

For  the  rest  the  works  alnEJiuly  dted  are  available.  Ad- 
ditiooal  sourceii  for  ouc  or  more  ore:  8.  Brandt,  Vtber 
tfas  dem  Lact.  tuffttchnebene  Gedichi^  LcdpAic,  1891:  W. 
Braadoi,  Udtm-  dit  frUhchriMliche  GedicM  Lamie^t  Baminu 
Druiuwick,  1887;  (ou  10)  G.  Delkle,  ia  BibiialhMu€  de 
tieaU  de*  ckarUt^  aer.  6,  voL  uj.,  pp,  297  sqq.,  Paris,  ]867, 
and  T,  Momnuen*  in  Hermu,  iv  (186^/,  3&0-3(l3;  (on 
13-14),  A.  Mai,  Classici  auctoreM,  v,  382-385,  Rome, 
181^3,  and  A.  Oxe,  Viciorini  vertuji  de  lege  Domini.  Cre- 
fdd,  1894»  For  ©ditionj  of  18  tbiit  of  Bludus.  Home, 
16i2i  and  that  In  MPG,  xxxviiL  131-338  may  be  named; 
and  the  later  ones  of  F.  Dflbner,  Paris,  1846;  J.  Q.  Braml>a, 
LetpsiG,  1885;  A.  Ellinoa,  ib.  1885  (GrL-vk  atid  Germiui; 
useful  for  the  liat  of  literature  and  the  introduction); 
G«nn,  tnuul.  by  £.  A.  Pullig,  Bonn.  1893.  Consult 
Krumbacher,  Geachtchle^  pp.  746-748  (also  with  lijila  of 
liter&ture). 

POESCHL,  pO'sbl,  THOMAS:  Atustriaii  chiliast; 
b.  at  Horiu  (2U  ui.  is.w.  of  Butlweie)*  BoJieriiia^  Mar. 
2,  1709;  d.  at  Vienmi  Nov.  15,  IS^il.  He  wa^ edu- 
cated for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  Linz 
and  Vienna,  aod  aft42r  ordination  became^  in  1804, 
cooperator,  catechiBt,  and  director  of  the  bchool  at 
Bratmau-on-the-lnn.  In  18(>6  he  att-ended  the 
Protestant  Jobann  Philipp  Palm  at  his  execution, 
and  became  filled  with  wild  hatred  of  Napoleon, 
while  his  impa^ioned  sermons  caused  some  to  regard 
him  as  a  saint  and  others  os  a  maniac.  At  this  crisis 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  mystic  and  chiliastic 
Roman  Cathohc  "  Brothers  a»d  Sisters  in  Zion," 
and  was  aecordijigly  removed  to  Ampfelwang, 
whither  the  **  Brothers  and  Sisters  "  also  trans- 
ferred their  headquarters.  The  great  battle  of  Leip- 
liic,  however,  caused  his  insanity  to  become  unmis- 
takable. Supported  by  the  revelations  of  a  certain 
Magdalena  Sickinger;  he  now  proclaimed  himself 
called  to  convert,  the  Jews  and  to  found  the  true 
Judeo-Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
suppress  him,  he  continued  to  promulgate  his  doc- 
[trines  at  Vocklabruck  and  Salzburg.  Finally,  in 
1817,  he  was  committed  to  the 'ho^spital  for  the 
clergy  at  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  peasiint  named  Johann 
Haas,  the  followers  of  PtJschl  went  on  to  filill  wilder 
vagaries  than  their  le^ider,  though  without  falling 
int-o  sensuality  or  giving  a  single  addition  to  I^ot- 
cstoatiazn.  Even  when  deserteil  by  Haas  and  Mag- 
diileoa  Sickinger,  they  remained  true  to  Pose  hi, 
who  had  adherents  a  generation  later,  not  only  in 
Bohemia,  but  also  in  Baden,  Fraoconia,  Hesse,  and 
Fmnkfort,  while  in  1831  some  fifty  emigrated  to 
Louisiana,  where  they  made  an  unsuccessful  at* 
tempt  at  coronaum5m.  His  three  great  tenets  were 
the  indwelUng  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  through  faith, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  repentance  of 
the  Christians:  and  he  likewise  advocated  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  in  the  liturgy,  the  administration 
of  the  Eucharist  under  both  kinds,  and  the  rejection 
of  images.  (Geqrg  Loeschi;,) 

BlBUocRAmr:  L.  Wttrth.  Die  protataniitchf  Ffarrey  Vftk- 
Utbruek  USIM-SSMS).  Bin  Bntrag  tur  Kennlni«a  ,  .  .  der 
Fam^^atm',   lUrkthrait,     1825;     M.    Hiptmair.    Thoma* 


P6aehl  im  LieMe  arinrr  SeibttbtograpMe^  Vienna,  1893; 
T.  Wiedemann.  Dir^  religioie  Btuytijung  in  Ober&aUmieh 
.  .  ,  bein  B«i;inn<r  des  19.  JahrhundertM,  Innnbmck,  I8SK>; 
AD&,  xxvi,  454-155;    KU  x.  118-121. 

POETRY,  HEBREW.     See  Hebrew  Lanouaqs 

AND  LiTEBATlTHEj    III. 

POHLEp  p6'le,  JOSEPH;  German  Roman 
Catholic  J  b.  at  Nieilerspay  (7  m.  s.  of  Coblenz)  Mar. 
16,  1852.  He  was  educatt;d  at  the  Gregorian  Uni* 
versity,  Rome  (1871-79;  Ph.D.,  1874;  D.D., 
1879),  and  Uic  University  of  Wiirzburg  (1879-81); 
was  teacher  in  the  intermtjdiate  school  at  Baar, 
Switzerland  (1881-83),  professor  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology in  St.  Joseph's  College^  Leeds,  England, 
(1883--86),  professor  of  pliilosophy  at  Fuldu,  Prussia 
(1886-89),  professor  of  apologetics  at  the  Cathohc 
University  of  America  (188§-94),  and  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Univerisity  of  Miinster 
(1894-97).  Since  1897  he  has  been  professor  of 
the  same  subject  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Phiiosophischcs 
Jakrbuch  der  G^/rr^^gesdhchafi  since  it-s  establish^ 
m^rnt  in  1888,  and  has  writt^*n  P.  Angdo  Secchi,  S,  J,, 
Eiji  Lehena-  mid  Kutturbild  aus  dem  neumeknten 
Jahrkiiridert  (Cologne.  188^1) ;  Die  Stentenn^Uen  utid 
ihre  Bewohner^  zuLglinch  als  ersie  Einjilhrung  in  die 
moderne  Afitrorionne  (2  vols.,  1883-84);  and  Lehr- 
bueh  der  Dogvtatik  filr  akademische  Vorkituftgen  nnd 
zitm  Seibditnterricht  (3  vols.,  Faderboni,  19t>2-05, 
new  ed.,  19l>8). 

POINTS     OF     AGREEMENT.     HESSIAN-      See 

VeRDESSKRUNGSFUNKTE,  HKHSmCHK, 

POIRET,  pwfl"r6',  PIERRE:  Prominent  French 
mystic;  b.  at  Meta  Apr.  15,  1646;  d,  at  Rijnshurg 
(3  m.  n.  of  Ley  den)  May  21,  1719.  After  the  early 
cli!ath  of  liis  parents,  he  supported  huasclf  by  the 
engraver's  trade  and  the  teaching  of  French,  at  the 
same  time  studjdng  theologJ^  in  Basel,  Hanau,  and, 
after  1668,  Heidelberg.  At  Basel  he  was  captivated 
by  Descartfc^'  philosophy,  which  never  quit-e  lost  it^ 
hold  on  him.  He  read  also  Thomas  ii  Kempis  and 
Tiiuler,  but  was  especially  influenced  by  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Dutch  Mermonite  mystic  Hendrik  Jimsjs 
van  Barncveldt,  published  about  that  time  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Emmanuel  Hiel.  In  1672  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Annweiler  ill 
the  duchy  of  Deux-Pont^s.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Elisabeth^  abbesn  of  Hereford,  the 
granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England  and  a  noted 
mystic,  w^ith  the  Thrologia  Germanica  (q^v.),  and 
with  the  vrritings  of  Antoinette;  Bourignon  {q.v), 
which  last  supplied  exactly  what  he  wante<l.  The 
desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  gifted  woman 
took  him  to  Holland  in  1676.  He  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam, i\nd  puhlislietl  there  in  the  following  year 
his  Cogitnti^nes  rationali^s  de  DeOj  anima,  et  ntaio, 
which  gained  him  an  immediate  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  philosophic  insight.  It  is  Cartesian 
in  form;  the  Trinity  is  conceived  in  mathematical 
terms;  all  knowledge  is  to  rest  on  evidence — but 
the  end  of  this  knowledge  of  God  is  practical,  to 
lead  distracted  Christendom  back  to  unity.  The  in- 
fluence of  Thomas  k  Kerapis  and  Tauler  Is  plainly 
visible. 

From  Holland  Poiret  went  on  to  Hamburg,  still 
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in  quest  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  was  completely 
won  by  her  at  the  first  meeting,  and  until  her  death 
in  1680|  he  was  her  faithful  disciple.  He  accom- 
panied her  in  her  wanderings,  traveled  several  times 
as  far  as  Holstein  in  connection  with  her  exceed- 
ingly confused  affairs,  and  returned  to  Amsterdam 
to  see  to  the  publication  of  her  complete  works,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  thoroughgoing  defense  of  her 
and  added  a  translation  of  the  QMiche  OesidU  of 
Hans  Engelbrecht  (q.v.),  the  Brunswick  enthusi- 
ast. He  defended  her  character  and  divine  mission 
in  a  Mimoire  tauchant  la  vie  de  MUe.  A,  Bourignon 
(1679),  and  championed  her  cause  against  Bayle 
and  Seckendorf.  He  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of 
Jane  Lead  (q.v.).  In  1688  he  settled  at  Rijnsbuig, 
where  he  busied  himself  on  his  own  works  and  in 
multifarious  labors  for  the  Dutch  booksellers,  such 
as  in  the  Dutch  edition  of  Ruinart.  Among  his 
original  productions  may  be  mentioned  L*£conomie 
divine,  ou  eysttme  universd  et  d^motUri  dee  cmvree  et 
dee  deeeeine  de  Dieu  envere  lee  hommee  (Amsterdam, 
1687;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Divine  (Economy,  6  vols., 
London,  1713),  which  purports  to  reproduce  the 
visionary  notions  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  but  at 
least  gives  them  in  intelligible  and  consistent  form. 
Another  work,  La  Paix  dee  dmee  dane  Ume  lee  partie 
du  CkrisHanieme  (1687),  disregards  the  formal 
creeds  of  the  various  churches,  and  appeals  to  the 
minority  of  really  sincere  Christians,  urging  them 
to  an  inner  union  without  the  abandonment  of  their 
external  afi&liations.  In  De  eruditione  eolida,  «u- 
perficiaria  etfalea  (1692),  he  distinguishes  between 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  names  of  things  and 
real  or  solid  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves, 
which  latter  is  to  be  attained  by  humble  renuncis^ 
tion  of  one's  own  wisdom  and  will.  He  continued 
to  make  contributions  to  the  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  time,  as,  for  example, 
against  Bayle  and  his  **  hypocritical "  opposition 
to  Spinoza.  The  work  which  probably  ran  through 
the  most  editions  was  the  litUe  treatise  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  which  first  appeared  in  1690  in 
a  collection  of  his  shorter  writings,  was  frequently 
translated,  and  influenced  the  Pietistic  controversy 
at  Hamburg.  His  most  permanently  valuable  con- 
tribution was  BiUiotheca  mysHcorum  ededa  (1708), 
which  displays  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modem  mystics,  and  contains  valuable 
information  on  some  of  the  less-known  writers.  He 
also  published  a  large  number  of  mystical  writings 
both  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  French 
Pietists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1704  he 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Mme.  Guyon's  wri- 
tings, with  the  addition  of  a  treatise  printed  for  the 
first  time  and  an  introduction.  In  spite  of  his  de- 
votion to  her,  he  was  not  a  Quietist  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  He  would  not  have  man's  rela- 
tion to  God  one  of  pure  passivity  but  of  receptiv- 
ity. He  repudiated  predestination,  and  condemned 
Pelagianism  because  it  suppressed  the  feeling  of  in- 
herent sinfulness  in  man — ^just  as  he  opposed  So- 
cinianism  because  it  did  not  ascribe  the  whole  of 
salvation  to  the  operation  of  God's  grace.  Mystic 
as  he  was,  he  knew  how  to  combine  with  his  own 
peculiar  attitude  a  firm  insistence  on  certain  dog- 
matic definitions,  such  as  that  of  the  Trinity.    He 


continually  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Though  after  1680  he  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  he 
was  recognised  widely  by  the  scholars  of  his  time, 
such  as  Thomasius  and  Bayle,  Le  Clerc  and  Walch, 
as  a  man  of  great  learning;  and  his  sealous  partici- 
pation in  the  cause  of  Antoinette  Bourignon  did 
not  injure  his  good  name  as  a  devout  mystic  and 
an  honorable  man.  His  influence  persisted  after 
his  death,  not  merely  through  the  work  of  his  spir- 
itual son  Tersteegen,  but  through  the  respect  which 
his  writings  won  for  mysticism,  forcing  the  regu- 
lar theology,  as  represented  by  Le  Clerc,  Lange, 
Buddeus,  Walch,  and  Stapfer,  to  take  account  of  it. 

S.  Cbamsr. 
Bibuoorapbt:  The  one  aouroe,  contempomy,  exact,  and 
detailed,  sent  by  Point  himself  to  Ancillon  and  after 
Point's  death  printed  in  Latin  in  the  BiblioUuca  Bremenna, 
iii.  1,  Bnmen,  1720,  is  printed  as  Kort  Verhad  van  dea 
Sekiyvera  Ptirua  PoirtU  levmt  an  Sehriften  in  De  oodddvke 
Huiahoudino,  u.  31-M,  1723.  Next  to  this  the  best  nfer- 
ences  an  to  A.  Ijpeij.  Oeachiedenia  van  de  KriaUlyke  KeHt 
in  d€  aehUiende  Eeuw,  x.  510-631.  Utncht,  1809;  idem, 
OeacMedewU  dtr  ayatematiache  Oodgeleerdheidt  iii.  46-61; 
and  M.  Gdbel,  Geaehichte  dea  ehriaaichen  Lebena  in  der 
rheimaeh-weatphAliachtn  evangdiachen  Kirche,  vol.  iii., 
Coblens,  1860.  The  mon  general  works  on  Mtsticibm 
(see  the  bibliography  there)  have  practically  nothing  ad- 
ditional to  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding — cf.  R.  A. 
Vaughan,  Houra  with  the  Myaiica,  ii.  200,  8th  ed.,  London, 
n.d. 

POISSY,  pwa^'si',  RELIGIOUS  CONFERENCE 
OF:  A  conference  held  in  Sept.,  1561,  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  at  Poissy  (10  m. 
n.w.  of  Paris).  The  wide  diffusion  of  Protestantism 
in  France  led  the  queen  regent,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
to  seek  to  establish  some  peaceable  understanding 

between  the  two  confessions.     After 

Purposes    the  assembly  of  notables  at  Fontaine- 

and   Pre-   bleau  in  Aug.,  1560,  and  the  general 

Ihnirisries.  assembly   of  the  estates  at  Orleans 

(Dec.  13,  1560-Jan.  31,  1561),  the  no- 
bility and  the  third  estate  gathered  at  Pontoise, 
while  the  court  and  the  clergy  met  at  the  abbey  of 
Poissy.  The  assembly,  which  was  partly  to  pre- 
pare for  the  expected  reopening  of  the  CouncU  of 
Trent,  partly  as  a  sort  of  national  council  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  of  the  French  Church,  and 
partly  to  diminish  the  debt  of  the  State  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Church,  was  convened  July  28,  1651. 
The  assurance,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Michel  de  L'H6pital  (q.v.)  to  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  that  there  was  to  be  a  reformation  not 
only  of  abuses  but  also  of  doctrine,  received  a  very 
limited  approval,  and  still  more  so  that  the  Re- 
formed also  were  to  be  heard.  A  review  of  the  pre- 
liminaries is  necessary  properly  to  imderstand  the 
call  of  colloquy.  Theodore  Beza  (q.v.)  and  col- 
leagues came  to  Worms  in  1557  in  behalf  of  the 
Evangelicals  imprisoned  by  Henry  11.  at  Paris,  and 
when  the  Germans  requested  a  confession  of  faith, 
the  French  returned  a  statement  of  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  article  on  the  Eucharist,  holding  out 
the  prospect,  however,  of  future  agreement.  The 
result  was  that  Elector  Otto  Heinrich  interceded 
with  the  French  king.  Meanwhile  relations  became 
more  strained:  Frederick  went  over  to  Calvinism, 
and  strict  Lutheranism  was  emphasized  in  WOrt- 
temberg.    When  King  Antoine  of  Navarre,  for  the 
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French   kingdom ,   demanded   intercessory  ddega- 
tioQS  to  the  court,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants,  he 
It) as   advised   to  accept  the  Augsburg   Confession, 
especially  on  the  Eucharist*    Duke  Christopher  of 
WQrttemberg,  on  June  12,  sent  to  Anloine  and  to 
the  duke  of  Guise  an  envoy  with  copies  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  tlie  new  WQrttemberg  Confession, 
and  vanoiis  books  of  the  Luther^ui  theologians. 
Christopber's  envoy  found  the  convention  of  prel- 
ates already  in  prospect,  and  the  duke's  suggestion 
that  Protest^ant  theologians  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings obtained   royal   approval.     The    Ronuin 
Catholics,  in  their  turn,  expected  to  refute  the  Prot^- 
estantfi  by  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers  and 
drive  the  Reformed  to  the  wtUl.     Beaa  and  Peter 
L  Martyr  VermigU  (q.v.)  were  the  Reformed  theo- 
[logians  incited  to  attend  the  colloquy.     The  Ger- 
Ixnan  princes  were  also  asked  to  send  theologians^ 
I  but  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  any  imiform  in- 
Btructions  to  their  delegates  and  the  plan  waB  con- 
'  aequently  abandoned*    Beza  enjoyed  a  cordial  wel- 
come both  at  Paris  and  the  court  at  St.  Germain, 
and  or*  the  Sunday  evening  after  his  arrival  was  in- 
cited by  Antoine  to  an  assembly  which  included 
Catherine,  Cond^,   and  the  cardinaJs  of  Bourbon 
and   Ix>rraine.    Here  a   conversation  was  carried 
on  between   Beza  and  the  cardinal  of   Lorraine, 
in  which  the  latter  minimised  the  differences  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine   between    himself  and    Beza, 
concluding  by  inviting  the  Reformed  theologiaB  to 
\isit  him  that  they  might  cooperate  for  some  agree- 
ment between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Shortly  afterward  it  was  invidiomdy  rumored  at 
St.  Germain  and  abroad  that  Beza  had  been  worsted 
in  argument  by  the  cardiual*     Some  days  before 
Beza's  arrival   the   Reformed   preachers  had   pre- 
'  tented  a  memorial  thanking  the  king  for  their  safe 
conduct  and  requesting  him  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  prelates  the  French  Reformed  con- 
.feaBion  (see  Gai^lican  Confession),    This  petition 
^was  graciously  received  by  the  king  on  Aug.   17, 
and  on  Aug.  26  the  prelates,  yielding  to  the  wish  of 
Catherine,  decided  to  hear  the  Reformed.    Attempts 
were  ma<ie  to  keep  the  king  himself  from  attending, 
but  in  vain;   and  on  Sept.  9  the  conference  began 
in  the  refectory  of  the  great  Nimnery  at  Poissy. 
There  were  present  the  king,  liie  mother,  the  princes 
and  prince^ies  royal*  high  dignitaries  of  the  crown, 
and  many  courtiers;    while  from  among  the  lords 
,  spiritual  were  present  the  cardinals  of  Toumon, 
I  Lorraine,     Chatillon,     Armagnac,     Bourbon,     and 
Guise;   the  archbishops  of  Bordeaux  and  Embrun, 
tiiirty-fiijc  bishops,  represent4itive8  of  absent  prel- 
many  deputies  of  abbeys  and   monasteries, 
theologians  and  professors  of  the  Sorlxinne. 
IThe  Reformed  were  represented  by  twenty  dele- 
agates  and  fourteen  elders. 

After   preliminary   addresses  by   the   king   and 

chancellor,  Beaa  delivered  a  long  address  in  which 

he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  patriotiFm  and  peaeiv 

fulness  of  his  party  and  gave  a  brief 

The         summar\^  of  the  Reformed  doctrines 

Sesaiona.    to   show   that   they  differed   in    very 

essentid  points*  from  tenets  previously 

held,  and  that  they  did  not  reject  ejich  and  every 

fimdamental  principle  of  Christianity  so  as  to  be 


on  a  plane  of  those  of  Jew^s  and  Mohammedans . 
This  presentation  contained  many  citations  for 
authority  from  the  Fathers.  When,  however,  Be^a 
spoke  of  the  Eucharist,  and  declared  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  as  far  from  the  bread  as  the  highest 
heaven  is  from  the  earth,  he  was  interrupted  with 
vehement  disapprovid.  He  was  followed  by  Car- 
dinal Tournon,  who  expressed  his  entire  disapproval 
of  Beza  3  attitude  and  concluded  the  session  by 
demanding  a  written  <"opy  of  the  Reformed  leader's 
address,  which  was  apparently  altered  by  Beza  be- 
fore it  was  printed.  For  the  sec^Dnd  session  the 
prelates  entrusted  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
the  refutation  of  Beza,  The  Roman  Cathohc  reply 
was  to  comprise  the  following  four  doctrines:  the 
Church  and  her  authority;  the  powers  of  councils 
to  represent  the  entire  Church,  which  includes  not 
only  the  elect,  but  also  the  non-elect;  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  real  and  substantial 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  This  was  to  be  followed  by  the  prese-n- 
tation  of  a  creed  controverting  the  Reformwl  con- 
fession and  by  pronouncing  condemnation  on  the 
preachers  if  they  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  after 
which  the  conference  was  to  be  closed.  The  Prot- 
estants^ learning  of  this,  protested  to  the  king,  who 
obliged  the  prelates  to  defer  their  proposed  con- 
demnation and  adjournment.  The  second  session 
took  place  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  opened  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Expressing  the  pleasure  of 
the  prelates  to  learn  that  the  Reformed  were  in 
harmony  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  yet  called 
attention  to  other  points  in  which  they  deviated 
from  Roman  Catholic  teaching.  In  liis  discussion 
of  the  Eucharist,  the  cardinal  carefully  avoided  all 
offensive  phrascK)log>%  and  even  avoided  references 
to  transuhstantiation  and  the  mass,  speaking  of 
the  real  presence  in  a  quasi-Lutheran  sense.  Dia- 
cussion  and  a  copy  of  the  address  were  denied,  to 
Beza's  disappointment.  On  the  following  evening 
C'atherine  summoned  Be-za  and  Peter  Martyr,  the 
latter  of  whom  expressed  his  hope  of  reaching  an 
understanding  if  the  Eucharistic  problem  were  omit- 
ted from  discussion  and  each  one  were  permitted  to 
believe  and  prcjich  accorrling  as  he  was  convinced 
by  the  word  of  God.  The  queen  expressed  her  in- 
tention of  doing  all  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
such  an  understanding.  [It  ia  a  Bignificant  fact  that 
at  the  conference  while  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
were  seated,  the  Protestants  were  required  to  re- 
main standing.] 

The  further  course  of  events  was  determinetl  by 
the  intervention  of  the  papal  legate,  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara.  uncle  of  the  duchess  of  Guise.  He  ad- 
vised the  queen  to  restrain  the  king,  the  cardinal  of 

Toumon,  and  the  majority  of  the  prel- 
Results,     ates,    from   attending   fmlher   confer- 

encesj  pleading  that  an  agreement 
might  the  more  easily  be  reached  if  the  irreconcil- 
able spirits  were  absent.  On  Sept.  24,  therefore,  a 
conference  was  summonetl  with  twelve  represen- 
tatives of  each  party;  and  the  debate,  which  waa 
without  result,  concluded  with  the  question  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  whether  the  Reformed  were 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Confession*  On 
the  following  day  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence^  and 
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D'Espence  conferred,  at  the  queen's  command,  with 
Beza  and  Nicolas  des  Gallards  on  a  compromise 
formula.  The  result  was  as  follows:  "  We  believe 
that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  really  and  substantially,  that  is,  in  their 
proper  substance,  are,  in  a  spiritual  and  ineffable 
manner,  present  and  offered  in  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion and  that  they  are  thus  received  by  the  faith- 
ful who  communicate."  When,  on  Sept.  26,  nego- 
tiations were  continued  publicly,  Besa  declared 
that  the  Reformed  could  not  accept  this  formula. 
The  ultimate  failure  of  compromise  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  Jesuit  general  Lainez,  who  hitherto  played 
his  part  under  cover  but,  admitted  to  the  colloquy 
on  Sept.  26,  vehemently  and  scurrilously  attacked 
the  Protestants,  to  whom  Beza  replied.  The  debate 
continued  until  late  at  night;  and  for  further  dis- 
cussion a,  committee  of  five  on  each  side  was  ap- 
pointed; among  the  Roman  Catholics  being  Montluc 
and  D'Espence,  and  among  the  Reformed  Besa  and 
Peter  Martyr.  After  three  conferences  (Sept.  29, 
Oct.  1,  and  Oct.  3)  a  formula  was  reached  teaching 
the  real  presence,  of  which  the  substance  was  given 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  body 
of  Christ  being  received  spiritually  and  through 
faith.  All  at  court  were  satisfied,  but  when  the 
formula  was  submitted  to  the  assembled  prelates 
on  Oct.  9,  the  majority  declared  the  formula  heret- 
ical. A  rigidly  Roman  Catholic  formula  was  im- 
mediately drawn  up,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
no  further  hearing  to  the  Reformed  after  their  re- 
fusal to  subscribe,  and  to  urge  the  king  to  banish 
the  recalcitrants.  Negotiations  were  broken  off  at 
Poissy  on  Oct.  9.  Ten  days  later  five  German  theo- 
logians arrived  at  Paris,  Michael  Diller,  Peter 
Bouquin,  Jakob  Beurlin,  Jakob  Andre&  (qq.v.)  and 
Balthasar  Bidembach,  summoned  to  explain  the 
Augsburg  articles.  Their  leader  Beurlin  died  on 
Oct.  28  and  on  Nov.  8  the  rest  were  received  in 
audience  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  would  bear  witness  to  the  harmony 
between  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  com- 
promise formula  at  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
at  Poissy.  After  many  futile  conferences  on  the 
imion  of  German  and  French  Protestantism,  and, 
after  having  explained  to  the  king  the  meaning  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  urged  him  to  accept 
it,  the  envoys  were  finally  dismissed  on  Nov.  23. 
The  conference  at  Poissy  had  sho"WTi  that  reconcilia- 
tion between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  concession  was  entirely  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  only  alt-ematives  were  mutual 
toleration  or  a  war  for  existence. 

(EUGEN  LA-CHENMANN.) 
Bibuoorapht:  H.  M.  Baird,  Hiat.  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huoue- 
noU,  i.  505-546;  London.  1880;  Theodore  Besa,  HitA. 
eccUa%€i9tuiue  des  6glises  rffomUea  .  .  .  de  France^  (Geneva, 
1580,  new  ed.,  ed.  P.  Veaaon,  2  vols.,  Toulouse,  1882-83, 
and,  in  3  vols.,  ed.  J.  W.  Baum  and  A.  E.  CuniU,  PariB, 
1883-88;  J.  W.  Baum,  Theodor  Beza,  vol.  u.,  Berlin, 
1852;  Q.  de  F61ice,  Hiat.  dea  proteatanta  de  France,  pp. 
131  sqq.,  Toulouse,  1850.  new  ed.,  1861,  Eng.  transl., 
2  vols..  London,  1853;  Q.  von  Polcns,  OeachichU  dea 
frarudaiachen  Calviniamtta,  ii.  47  sqq.,  Gotha,  1859;  N.  A. 
P.  Puaux.  Hiat.  de  la  reformation  fran^aiae,  ii.  101  sqq., 
Paris,  1860;  H.  Klipffel.  La  CoUoque  de  Poiaay,  Paris, 
1868:  A.  de  Ruble,  Le  Journal  de  Claude  d'Eapence,  in 
MSmoirea  de  la  aodiU  dhiatoire  de  Paria,  xvi.,  1889;  H. 
Amidiouz,  Michel  de  VHdpital,  pp.  185  sqq.,  Paris,  1900. 


POLAND,  CHRISTIANITY  IN. 

L  Before  the  Reformation. 

Slavic  Foundations  (f  1). 

Qeiman  Influence  and  Organisation  (|  2). 

Reaction  and  Turmoils  (f  3). 

Ecclesiastical  Independcoice  (|  4). 
n.  The  Reformation  and  After. 

Need  and  Preparation  (f  1). 

Reformation  (f  2). 

Oountei^Reformation  (f  3). 

Later  History  (f  4). 

L  Before  the  Reformation:     When  Poland  re- 
ceived Christianity  in  the  tenth  century,  it  com- 
prised the  territory  between  the  Russian  grand- 
duchy  in  the  east,  Prussia  and  Pomerania  in  the 
northeast    and    north,    the    Wendish 

I.    Slavic    tribes  in  the  northwest,  the  German 

Founda-  empire  as  far  as  the  Oder  in  the  west, 
tions.  and  Moravia  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. After  Duke  Mieczyslaw  of  Po- 
land had  been  defeated  in  963  by  the  Wends,  he 
sought  protection  from  them  by  submission  to  the 
German  emperor.  But  in  spite  of  the  favorable  op- 
portunity itkxia  afforded  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  from  Germany,  no  efforts  were  made 
in  this  direction.  Christianity  was  introduced  as  a 
resultant  of  the  Slavonic  mission  of  the  Greek- 
Oriental  Church;  and,  in  particular,  according  to 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  reports  from  Bohemia, 
where  it  had  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  under 
Duke  Boleslaw  I.  the  Pious.  Duke  Mieczyslaw  mar- 
ried in  966  Dambrowka,  the  sister  of  Boleslaw  II., 
duke  of  Bohemia,  and  in  967  accepted  Christianity, 
followed  immediately  by  the  nobles  and  a  part  of 
the  people.  Further  expansion  was  promoted  by 
priests  from  Bohemia;  and  at  the  order  of  the  duke 
all  his  subjects  were  baptized.  All  idols  were  to  be 
broken,  burned,  or  thrown  into  the  water. 

At  this  point  Germany  began  missionary  work 

in  Poland.    Under  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 

Jordan,  a  German  priest,  worked  with  great  zeal 

and  under  many  difficulties,  as  missionary.     The 

Poles  had  indeed  accepted  Christian- 

a.  German  ity  after  the  example  of  their  duke, 

Influence  nominally;  but  in  secret  they  were 
and  Organi-  still  attached  to  their  old  gods,  and  at 
zation.  a  later  time  heathenism  was  yet  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  reaction.  The 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country  soon  fol- 
lowed the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  duke. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Slavonic-Greek  mission;  but  the 
close  political  connection  of  Poland  with  Germany 
and  the  feudal  relation  of  the  duke  to  the  emperor 
effected  in  the  course  of  time  close  relations  with 
the  German-Occidental  Church,  and  from  these  a 
firm  foundation  and  organization  of  Polish  Chris- 
tianity proceeded.  Mieczyslaw,  in  977,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  married  Oda,  the  daughter 
of  the  Saxon  Margrave  Dietrich,  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  Greek  rite  gave  way  to  the  Roman 
forms  of  church  service  (see  Rohan  Catholics, 
"  Uniate  Churches  ")•  ^^^  ^^e  Great  conceived 
comprehensive  plans  for  a  permanent  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  Slavonic  people  who  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  his  power.  At  his  instance  and  ^ith 
his  cooperation,  the  first  Polish  bishopric,  Poaen, 
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vvaa  founded  in  968.  At  first  iDi^luded  under  tlic 
arclibishopric  of  Main^,  it  wa»  lattr  incorporat'ed  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  Thus  the  con- 
nection of  the  Poli.sh  Church  with  the  Roman 
Church  waa  established^  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  pohtical  conditions  the  Roman  Church  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  unwilling  Greek  element. 
As  the  Roman  missionaries  from  tiermaiiy  did  not 
Bpeak  the  Polish  language*  they  could  not  gain  that 
influence  over  the  pfH>ple  to  which  the  Slavonic 
missionaries  owed  most  of  their  success.  Conliictfl 
arose,  and  it  became  ven'  difficult  to  introduce  the 
institutions  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  pope  found 
it  necessary  to  make  temporary  concessions;  and 
preaching  and  liturgj-  were  allowed  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Until  his  death  in  9^2  Mieczyslaw  remained  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  imperial  power.  Under  hie 
son  from  hie  first  marriage,  Boleslaw  Chrobry>  '*  the 
Brave  **  (992  to  1025),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  valiant  of  the  old  Polish  dukes,  the  tie  of  Po- 
land with  the  Roman  Church  became  still  closer. 
Although  Poland  had  not  been  fully  Christianized 
even  extermdly,  it  became  under  him  a  center  for 
the  further  expansion  of  Chriijtianity  among  the 
neigh l>o ring  peop»les,  in  that  he  made  the  mission 
serve  his  warlike  undertakings.  Boleslaw  Chrobr}* 
had  safeguarded  St.  Adalbert  (see  AnALBERT  of 
Prague)  on  his  miusionarj'  tour  to  lYussia  and 
afterwonl  redeemed  his  remains;  and  over  his 
grave  in  Gnesen  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship  with  Emperor  Otto  IIL  Gnesen  became  an 
archbishopric  and  the  center  of  the  Polish  Church. 
Seven  bishoprics  were  placed  under  its  jurisdiction » 
among  them  Colberg,  Cracow,  and  Breslau;  and 
thiis  there  was  eHtaliliahcd  the  first  comprehensive 
organization  of  the  Polish  Church.  But  with  the 
foundation  of  the  urchbiKhopric  of  Gnesen  Poland's 
connection  with  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg 
and  with  the  German  Church  and  empire  was 
loosened,  and  there  gradually  grew  up  a  more  im- 
mediat-e  connection  with  Rome.  As  he  had  pro- 
tected Adalbert  on  his  missionary  tour  to  Prussia, 
00  Boleslaw  aided  powerfully  the  bold  undertaking 
of  Brun  of  Querfurip  the  enthu.siastic  disciple  of 
Adalbert*  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  wild  people  of 
the  far  east.  Boleslaw  also  sent  to  Sweden  mis- 
sionaries whose  efforts  were  very  successful.  The 
further  he  extended  his  power  over  the  neighbor- 
ing .Slavonic  people,  the  stronger  became  his  desire 
for  a  great  Christian-Slavonic  kingdom,  the  crown 
of  which  he  aske<l  from  the  pope.  In  1018  the 
Greek  empire  in  Constantinople  feared  its  power 
and  the  Russian  kingdom,  in  the  capital  of  which. 
Kief,  he  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  suc^ 
cumbed  to  iL 

After  the  external  reception  of  Christianity,  the 
people  still  clung  tenaciously  to  heathenism.  The 
annual  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
gods  at  which  their  images  were  thrown  into  the 

water,   took  place  for  a  considerable 

J.  Reaction  time  with  the  singing  of  dirges.    Only 

and        by  harsh  penal  codes  were  the  uncul- 

Tunnoils.    tured  minds  of  the  people  turned  to 

the  observance  of  Christian  morals 
and  church  usages.  Adulter)^  and  fornication  were 
puniahed  with  mutilation,  and  eating  of  f!esh  dur- 


ing Lent  with  the  knocking  out  of  teeth.  Miecsys- 
hiw  II.  curritMl  out  his  father's  policy  for  the  nmin- 
te nance  and  extension  of  the  Church.  Ho  built 
churches  and  foundt^l  a  new  bishopric,  Cuja\'ia, 
in  the  territory  of  the  W  enda  on  the  Vistula.  But 
the  terrible  ditiorders  in  Poland  following  his  death 
in  1034  involved  also  the  Church.  The  external 
and  forced  Christ janization  had  bt^ni  so  ineffective 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  \\a8  threat^- 
ened.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  fell  back 
into  heathenism;  cities  and  churches  were  des- 
troyed, and  the  laity  rebelleti  against  the  clerg)\ 
From  Germany  efforts  were  no  longer  made  to  aid 
and  strengthen  the  Polish  Church.  Under  Conrad 
IL  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  had  forgotten 
it^  missionary  duty  to  the  east  and  especially  to 
Poland.  Since  1035  its  influence  upon  the  Polish 
church  and  the  la  Iter's  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man Church  ceased.  The  bishopric  of  Posen  was 
placed  under  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen;  Gnesen 
was  destroyed  by  the  duke  of  Bohemia;  Casimir, 
the  son  of  Mieczyslaw^  IL,  found  refuge  in  Germany, 
and  after  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  reestat>- 
lished  the  Church  by  placing  land  and  church  under 
the  protection  of  the  royal  power  of  Germany.  But 
a  long  time  passed  before  the  old  order  was  rees- 
tablished. Under  Boleslaw  IL,  who  h;iil  regained 
the  throne^  a  terrible  civil  war  ensued.  In  the  fol- 
io wing  period  the  progress  of  the  Oiurch  was  hin- 
dered by  political  disturbances,  so  that  prot^perous 
development  by  the  planting  and  fostering  of  Chris- 
tian life  was  impossible,  though  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  Polish  Church  was  reA'ived  under 
Boleslaw  IIL  From  Poland  in  the  second  quarti-r 
of  the  twelftli  century  the  Christianixation  of 
Pomeraniti  wms  accomplished  by  Otho  of  Bamberg, 
while  Vnmerania  became  politically  depentient 
upon  Poland.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  ex- 
pand the  church  in  Prussia  in  order  to  gubjugate 
it  the  more  securely  to  the  dominion  of  Poland. 
Such  missionary  efforts,  however,  did  not  indicate 
\ngorou8  life  in  the  Church  so  much  as  political 
energ>^  in  the  sovereigns.  The  tli\ision  of  the  king- 
dom after  Boleslaw 'a  death  (111^9)  among  his  four 
sons  wrought  new  ecclesiastical  troubles  and  dis- 
turbances; and  before  the  lime  of  the  Rt*fornuition 
peaceful  developments  did  not  obtain.  The  princes 
either  showered  possessions  and  privileges  upon 
the  clerp^^  from  8elfi.sh  or  party  interest.^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  whose  hatred 
was  thus  intensified  while  the  moral  condition  of 
the  clerpy  was  corruptedi  or  they  violently  attacked 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  bishoprics.  A  synod 
at  Leucyka  in  11^  forbade  princes  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  deceased  bishops  under  i>enalty  of 
excommunication.  The  favors  of  the  princes  to  the 
clergy  involved  the  latter  in  continual  battles  with 
the  nobility;  violent  dissensions  lietween  clergy  on 
the  one  side  and  nobility  and  laity  on  the  other 
were  caused  by  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Church, 
and  by  the  arbitrary  extenaon  of  clerical  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  close  connection  with  the  national  element 
and  the  opposition  of  Slavism  to  Romanism  and 
Teutonism,  the  opposition  to  the  popes  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the   Polish  church. 
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The  princes  energeticaUy  guarded  their  right  to  fill 
bishoprics,  granted  them  by  Otto  III.  Pope  Martin 
V.  complained  in  letters  to  the  king  of 
4.  Bcdesi-  Poland  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
astkal  In-  the  Church  were  trampled  under  foot 
dflpcodnce.  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
was  not  obeyed.  The  clergy  shared 
with  princes  this  desire  for  independence  of  the 
pope.  Hence  the  complaint  of  Gregory  VII.  in  a 
leUer  of  1075,  "  the  bishops  of  your  land  are  abso- 
lutely independent  and  unsubmissive  to  regula- 
tion." A  bishop  of  Posen  dared  to  refuse  to  an- 
nounce an  interdict  of  Innocent  III.  against  one  of 
the  dukes.  Marriage  of  priests  had  come  in  through 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  Polish  church;  thence  came 
general  opposition  to  the  law  of  odibacy  among 
the  Polish  clergy.  About  1120  all  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Breslau  were  married.  In  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  majority  of  the  Polish 
clergy  were  the  same;  and  a  synod  of  Gnesen  (1219) 
complained  that  the  former  prohibitions  of  the 
marriage  of  priests  had  remained  without  effect. 
The  appeal  of  the  Polish  nation  from  the  pope  to 
a  general  council  at  the  time  when  Pope  Martin  V. 
did  not  condemn  the  work  of  John  of  Falkenberg, 
the  Dominican  monk  who  in  the  interest  of  the 
Teutonic  order  had  preached  murder  and  rebellion 
against  the  Polish  people  and  their  king,  was  a 
memorable  protest  against  the  absolutism  of  the 
papacy.  The  immorality  of  the  clergy,  their  simony, 
unchastity,  political  intriguing,  and  lack  of  church 
discipline  produced  an  anticlerical  and  antiecclesi- 
astical  movement  among  the  people.  The  relig- 
ious needs  of  the  country,  which  had  been  so  shame- 
fully disregarded  by  the  clergy,  were  so  lugent  that 
the  Reformation  found  open  doors  among  the  Poles. 
(David  ERDiCANNf.) 
n.  Reformation  and  After:  In  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Poland  bordered  in  the  west  upon 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia;  in  the  north  on 
the  Eastern  Sea  from  Danzig  to  Courland;  in  the 
east  it  included  Lithuania  and  the 
I.  Need  greater  part  of  White  Russia;  and  in 
and  Prepa-  the  south,  Red  Russia,  Volhynia,  Po- 
ratk>n.  doUa,  and  Kief;  while  its  influence 
spread  over  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
(Roumania),  and  the  Oimea.  A  grandson  of  Ladis- 
las  Jagiello  (1348-1434)  was  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Relations  by  marriage  brought  neigh- 
boring dominions  under  the  kings  of  Poland,  which 
was  now  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  extent. 
Three  sons  of  Casimir  (1444-02)  became  kings  of 
Poland;  the  third  one,  Sigismimd  (1513-48),  taking 
for  second  wife  the  Italian  princess  Bona  Sforza, 
who  wrought  an  influence  detrimental  to  Poland 
and  the  Reformation.  The  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
namely,  little  Poland,  was  Slavic,  and  thus  mild, 
peaceable,  and  deeply  religious.  (3yril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  Slavic  apostles  of  the  ninth  century,  had 
tnmdated  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  mother 
tongue;  the  piooa  peqple  held  firmly  to  worship  in 
the  vmB0tf^^  '■fflMlmfltUMd  independoiee; 

^^'yinatioii  spirit 
'ilie  nobles, 


fense  of  the  bishops  and  resisted  the  popes.  The 
bishops  had  been  appointed  by  the  lords  for  cen- 
turies and  stood  by  their  side;  for  they  were  first 
of  all  Poles.  An  archbishop  of  Gnesen  had  been 
regent.  In  1176  Waldensians  from  the  south  of 
France  and  later  the  Hussites  found  refuge  in  Po- 
land, in  spite  of  the  individual  opposition  of  the 
bishops,  the  synods,  and  the  Inquisition;  and  they 
were  protected.  As  elsewhere  so  in  Poland  the  re- 
vival of  learning  and  humanism  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  The  classics  were  read  by 
nobles  and  clergy;  German  and  Italian  scholars 
were  welcomed;  multitudes  of  young  Poles  re- 
turned from  schools  abroad,  bringing  back  the  spirit 
of  the  humanities;  and  Erasmus  obtained  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers.  But  perhaps  nowhere  else 
was  the  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  so  great  as 
in  Poland.  The  law  of  celibacy  was  generally  vio- 
lated among  the  priesthood;  nepotism  prevailed 
among  the  bishops;  and  ecclesiastical  positions 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  fires  of  the  Reformation  first  broke  into 
flame  along  the  Crerman  border.  As  early  as  1520 
the  Dominican  Andreas  Samuel  at  the  cathedral  of 
Posen  and  later  John  Seklucyan,  a  preacher  at  the 
church  of  Mary  Magdalen,  preached  the  Gospel, 

emphasizing  the  need  of  a  reformation 
2.  Refor-  of  the  Church.  In  1519,  Jacob  Knade, 
mation.     a  vicar  at  the  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 

in  Danzig,  married;  and  this  step,  to- 
gether with  his  fearless  reform  preaching,  met  with 
wide  public  approval.  In  Posen,  the  castellan 
Lukas  of  Gorka  received  the  Evangelical  preach- 
ers under  his  protection  against  the  bishop.  The 
archbishop  of  Gnesen  hurried  to  Danzig  to  suppress 
the  movement  but  the  magistrate  upheld  his  right, 
even  against  the  king,  to  permit  Evangelical  preach- 
ing and  the  entrance  of  the  Reformation.  From 
here  it  spread  by  way  of  Elbing  into  Prussia;  George 
of  Polentz,  bishop  of  Samland,  joined  it;  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  Grand  Master  of  the  German  Order 
in  Prussia,  called  as  preacher  to  Konigsbcrg  Jo- 
hann  Briessman  (q.v.),  Luther's  follower  (1525); 
and  changed  the  territory  of  the  order  into  a  heredi- 
tary grand  duchy  under  Polish  protection.  From 
these  borderlands  the  movement  penetrated  Little 
Poland  which  was  the  nucleus  for  the  extensive 
kingdom.  All  measures  on  the  part  of  the  church 
powers  and  king  to  stem  the  tide  proved  ineffective. 
In  spite  of  the  prohibition,  especially  against  Wit- 
tenberg, the  nobility  continued  to  send  its  sons  to 
the  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  Orleans,  and 
Paris,  and  even  to  Strasburg  and  Geneva,  whence 
Calvin's  "  Institutes  "  were  welcomed  in  Poland. 
The  Italian  Lismanin,  confessor  to  Queen  Bona, 
joined  the  Reformation;  and  placed  himself  as  weh 
as  Prince  Radziwil,  chief  reformer  in  Lithuania,  in 
conununication  with  Calvin.  The  latter  dedicated 
his  conmientary  on  Hebrews  to  the  king  of  Poland 
(1549),  which  honor  the  latter  accepted.  From 
1545  a  constantly  widening  circle  of  spiritually 
awakened  Poles  collected  at  the  house  of  the  emi- 
nent and  wealthy  Andreas  Trzecieski  of  Cracow; 
anumg  these  were  Wojewodka,  later  prefect  of 
Oraeow,  Orzechowski,  Przyluski,  author  of  the 
of  the  realm,"  and,  in  particular,  Rej  and 
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I'ricius  Modreviufl.  From  this  source  the  move- 
ment spread  everywhere  among  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  nobility;  but  the  prime  cause  of  the 
Refomuition  is  to  be  sought  in  the  di^ep  reUgioua 
sense  of  the  Slavic  people,  who  eagerly  accepted 
the  preacliing  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  means 
of  the  deteriorated  Church.  In  the  mean  time  the 
movement  proceeded  likewise  among  the  nobles  of 
Great  Poland;  here  the  type  waB  Lutheran,  instead 
of  Reformedi  aa  in  Little  Poland.  Before  the  Ref- 
ormation the  Hushit^  refugees  had  found  asylum 
here;  now  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren* 
aoon  to  be  known  as  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
(q*v.)j  were  expelled  from  their  home  countries 
and,  on  their  way  to  Prussia  (1547),  about  400 
8etile<J  in  Posen  under  the  protection  of  the  Gorka, 
Leszi>nski,  and  0»trorog  familietj.  During  1553- 
1579,  this  band  increaeed  to  seventy-nine  congrega- 
tions, due  to  their  industrious  and  sane  at'tivity, 
during  the  quarter-century  leadership  of  George 
Israel.  In  Little  Poland,  owing  to  political  condi- 
tions, there  was  for  a  long  time  a  lack  of  organic 
home  leadership.  The  churches  could  not  continue 
duocesafully  under  the  control  of  Geneva  and  the 
RMne.  Efforts  were  made  to  import  proper  men 
from  abroad,  which  results  most  wisely  in  the 
choice  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (qv).  He  waa  a  Pole, 
acquainted  with  the  Refonnera  of  his  mitive  land, 
a  fugitive  first  in  Eaat  Friealand  and  then  in  Eng- 
land»  and  one  who  had  specially  proved  his  fitness 
for  organiiation  and  leadership.  His  return  was 
delayed  and  the  Synod  of  Kozminek  (1555),  under 
the  pressure  of  threatened  disorganization,  adopted 
a  plan  of  union,  the  result  of  winch  woidd  have 
meant  absorption  into  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 
A  year  later,  upon  his  arrival,  Lasco  insistcMi  upon 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  home  church. 
In  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century  the  movement 
entered  into  its  fin^d  te-rt^  in  the  struggles  of  the 
bishops  and  the  nobles  of  the  Eeformation  in  the 
diets.  In  the  diet  of  1552,  Ltiszynski  refused  to 
bow  the  knee  and  remove  the  hat  at  the  opening  of 
the  mass.  This  diet  secured  freedom  of  conscience 
by  granting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  right 
of  judgment  on  herctiiea  but  not  of  penidty.  The 
Diet  of  Warsaw  (15515)  provided  that  every  noble 
was  free  to  establish  in  his  house  and  on  his  ostjite 
that  worship  which  seemed  to  hira  fitting,  if  it 
were  grounded  on  the  Scriptures.  It  also  voted 
an  address  to  Pope  Paul  l\\  demanding  of  the 
C*oundl  of  Trent  worslnp  in  the  vernacular,  cnni- 
na union  in  both  forms,  consecration  of  pries t^s,  aboli- 
tion of  the  papal  contributions,  and  the  calling  of 
a  national  council  for  the  correction  of  abuses  and 
the  unification  of  church  bodies.  However,  th(* 
king  was  weak.  He  sent  the  bishop  of  Przenysl  as 
delegate;  the  diet  was  unrepresented  and  never 
accepted  the  resolutions  of  the  coimcil.  King 
Sig^gmund  August  died  in  1572  without  heir,  and 
unfortunately  at  this  stage  the  country  was  thrown 
into  Uie  strife  of  electing  a  sovereign.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Prince  Henr>"  of  Valoia,  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  had  been  recommend e<i  by  Coligny  before 
Bifpsmund's  death.  In  spite  of  the  division,  united 
action  was  taken  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  (1573) 
under  the  Refonned  leaderahip  of  Crownmarshal 


Firley  of  Little  Poland,  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
and  freedom  to  all  crce<l8.  The  Reforme<l  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  also  exacted  a  pledge  from 
the  king  of  Franc*  before  they  cast  their  votes  for 
his  brother,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  faith  and 
worship  and  a  safe  return  of  the  fugitives  to  his 
kingdom.  Until  the  time  of  coronation  the  Jesuits 
plotted  to  make  this  oath  void,  and  when  Henry 
showed  signs  of  weakening  before  re^iffirming  the 
oath  at  the  coronation,  Firley  fearlessly  stepped 
forward,  seized  the  crown  in  his  hand,  and  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  If  thou  wilt  not  swear  thou 
shalt  not  reign.**  The  frightened  king  forthwith 
took  the  oath. 

This  episode  was  an  outward  mark  of  a  Counter- 
Reformation  which  had  been  developing  for  some 
time.  Two  movements  within  the  bosom  of  Prot- 
estantism exposed  it  the  more  to  the  reaction. 
First,  antitrinitarianism,  imported  from  Italy, 
toward  which  even  Lismanin  inclined,  had  its  sup- 
porters and  centered  itself  at  Pinczow. 
J.  Counter-  Against  this,  Laaco  (q.v.)  placed  him- 
Reforma-  self  in  energetic  and  successful  op  po- 
tion, sition.  In  the  second  place  was  the 
irreconcilable  di\ision  of  the  three 
Proteatant  bodies  over  against  the  united  front  of 
the  Jesuit  Roman  Catholics.  The  Church  of  Little 
Poland  and  Lithuania  was  Cahinistic;  that  of 
Greater  Poland  and  Prussia,  and,  with  occasions, 
that  of  Courland  and  Livonia j  was  Lutheran,  the 
churches  of  which  were  early  intermingled  with 
many  congregations  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 
Lasco  strove  for  such  a  union  with  bis  last  energy, 
but  failed.  Ten  years  after  hia  death  a  general 
sjTiod  at  Bendomir  (1570)  adopted  a  consensus 
identifying  themselves  in  a  union  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cotmter-Rcformation.  It  was  shaken 
by  conflict  as  soon  as  it  had  been  adopted.  The 
general  synod  at  Thorn  (1595)  reendorsed  the  con- 
sensud  of  Sendomir,  maMng  it  binding  upon  all  the 
clergy  and  subscriptions  neceisaary  under  the  pen- 
alty of  dismission.  Yet  the  measures  fell  into  ob- 
livion. In  1728  the  general  sj-^nod  of  Danzig  re- 
called it  from  obscurity  and  resolved  to  adhere  to 
it;  but  though  never  revoked,  it  was  in  time  for- 
gotten. Meanwhile  the  Cnunter-Reformation  pro- 
ceeded, conducted  sagaciously  by  Rome,  not  only 
by  availing  of  these  internal  dlHedons  of  Protestant- 
ism, but  also  by  following  its  own  independent  de- 
signs, regardless  of  the  survival  of  the  Polish  na^ 
tion.  The  foreigner  Stanislaus  Hodus  (q  v.),  bishop 
of  Ermland,  was  the  leader  and  an  irreconcilable 
antagonist  of  the  dissidents.  The  Jesuita  who 
worker!  by  his  side  did  perhaps  nowhere  else  so 
cITective  and  pernicious  a  work.  Wliile  these  laid 
their  insidloui*  plans  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles, 
Hosius  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  tlie  dissi- 
dent polemical  writings  for  the  cause  of  Rome.  A 
further  aid  was  the  papal  nuncio  at  Cracow,  Com- 
raendone,  but  most  of  all  the  king,  Sigiamund  III. 
(1586-1632),  called  by  contemporaries  **  king  of 
the  Jesuits/'  The  Evangelicals  lost  their  rights 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Jesuits  also  directed 
their  efforts  against  the  Eastern  Church  so  that  in 
1599,  at  Wilna,  a  compact  of  Evangelicals  and 
Greek  adherents  was  made  to  which  either  side 
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made  appeal  from  time  to  time  until  the  final  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  After  a  decade  of  warfare 
the  Jesuits  came  out  victorious,  and  the  Evangel- 
ical cause  and  the  kingdom  went  down  together. 
Two  centuries  more,  however,  ensued  before  the 
victory  was  complete. 

The  correspondence  of  Hosius  reveals  the  return 
of  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  fathers  of  the 
Reformation  to  Roman  Catholicism.  At  an  assem- 
bly in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  in  1606,  a  warning 
call  went  up  from  the  knighthood,  re- 
4*  Later  ferring  to  the  compact,  for  the  king 
History,  to  heed  the  senate;  but  the  Protestant 
party  was  vanquished  in  that  body, 
though  at  a  diet  in  1609,  freedom  from  penalty  and 
the  right  of  legal  appeal  were  obtained.  The  Jesuits 
continued  their  machinations;  the  king  was  wholly 
in  their  power,  and  in  Cracow,  Posen,  Wilna,  and 
elsewhere,  they  incited  the  populace  and  students 
to  destroy  the  churches  of  the  dissidents.  At  the 
close  of  Sigismund's  reign,  Poland  was  in  rapid  de- 
cline; the  Jesuits  had  smothered  the  spiritual  life 
and  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  schools; 
the  people  had  lost  a  sense  of  their  rights;  and 
abroad  the  nation  had  fallen  from  its  rank  of  in- 
fluence. Wladislas  IV.  (1632-48),  just  and  irenic, 
who  called  a  colloquy  at  Thorn  in  1645  looking 
toward  the  i^ion  of  all  churches,  would  not  re- 
strain the  Jesuit  activities.  August  II.  (1696- 
1733)  lent  himself  to  their  policies,  having  himself, 
as  king  of  Saxony,  apostatized  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, in  order  to  secure  the  throne  of  Poland.  At 
the  Diet  of  Grodno  (1719)  Casimir  Ancuta,  the 
Jesuit  lawyer  of  Wilna,  secured  unlawfully  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  last  dissident,  Piotrowski.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  Coimter-Reformation  is  associated 
also  the  doom  of  the  once  glorious  kingdom.  The 
further  history  of  Poland  is  involved  in  that  of  the 
countries  among  which  its  territory  was  divided. 

(H.  Dalton.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  On  I.  as  sources  consult:  Chronica  Polo- 
nortim,  od.  J.  Ssiachtowski  and  R.  K6pke.  in  MOH,  Script., 
ix  (1851),  pp.  423  sqq.;  Chronica  Polonorum,  in  Stensel, 
Scriptores  rerum  Sitesiacarum,  vol.  i.,  Cracow.  1872-88; 
Ada  hislorica  res  gtstas  Polonies  iUuHrantia,  issued  by  the 
Cracow  Academy,  1878  sqq.;  Thietmar.  Chronicon,  most 
convenient  in  the  cd.  of  F.  Kurse,  Hanover.  1889;  Monu- 
menta  PolonicB  historica,  6  vols.,  Lw6w,  1864-93.  Con- 
sult further:  C.  G.  Friese,  Kirchcngeschirhte  des  Kfmio- 
reicha  Polen,  vol.  i.,  Breilau,  1786;  C.  Meyer,  GetchichU 
des  Landes  Poam,  pp.  383  sqq..  Posen.  1881;  C.  Schie- 
mann.  Oeschichte  Polena,  Berlin.  1^84-85;  W.  R.  Mor- 
fill,  Poland,  I»ndon,  1893;  W.  P.  Angerstein.  Der  Kon- 
ftikl  dea  .  .  .  Bolealaua  11.  (t 068 -SO)  mil  dem  Biacho/ 
Staniatawt,  Thorn.  1895;  K.  8.  Krotoski,  St.  Stanialaw, 
Biahop  Krakowaki,  Torun,  1902;  K.  Schmidt.  Geachichte 
dea  Deutaehtuma  im  Lande  Poam,  Bromherg,  1904;  Hauck, 
KD,  iii.  202-204,  272  sqq..  629  sqq.  On  II.  consult:  the 
literature  under  Lahco.  Joiiannkh  a;  Acta  eonventua 
Thorun.,  Warsaw,  1646;  D.  K.  Jablonski.  Hial.  conaenaua 
Sendom.,  Berlin.  1731  (cf.  H.  Dalton.  D.  E.  Jablonaki, 
ib.  1903);  C.  G.  Friese.  ut  sup.,  vols,  ii.-iii.;  S.  Lubienski. 
Hiatoria  rtformationia  Polontca,  Antwerp,  1685;  C.  V. 
Krasinski.  Hiat.  of  Rise,  Progreaa  and  Decline  of  the  Poliah 
Reformation,  2  vols.,  London,  1838-40;  idem,  Religioua 
Hial,  of  the  Slavonic  Nationa,  Edinburgh,  1851;  J.  Lu- 
kasiewitsch.  Die  Reformation  in  Groaa- Polen,  Darmstadt, 
1843;  0.  W.  T.  Fischer,  Verauch  einer  Geachichte  der 
Reformation  in  Polen,  2  parts,  Grftts.  1855-56:  Schnaase, 
Die  bdkmiachen  BrUder  in  Polen,  Qotha,  1866;  J.  Sem- 
bnsrcki.  Die  polniachen  Reformirten  und  Unitarier  xn 
Prwaaen  1645,  K0ni8ri>erR.  1893.  E.  Borgius.  Aua  Poaena 
und  Polena  kirchlichar  Veroangenhcxl,   Berlin,   1898;    O. 


Konlecki,  OeaehiehU  der  Reformation  in  Polen,  2d  ed., 
Posen.  1901;  G.  Krause,  Die  Reformation  tfi  Polen,  Posen. 
1901;  Wotschke.  Andreaa  Samuel  und  Jok.  SMucyan, 
Posen,  1902;  K.  V6lker.  Der  Protedantiamua  in  Polen, 
Leipsio,  1910;  and  the  list  of  important  periodical  litera- 
ture in  Richardson.  Bneyehpaedia,  p.  8ft2. 

POLANUS,  VELERANDUS:  Leader  and  pas- 
tor of  Walloons  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  with  Jo- 
hannes a  Lasco  (q.v.)  he  led  his  congregation  with 
two  others  from  England,  whither  they  had  fled 
from  the  Netherlands,  to  settle  at  Frankfort.  There 
he  met  the  persistent  opposition  of  Hartmann 
Beyer  (q.v.)  because  of  his  adherence  to  the  Re- 
formed creed  and  polity,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
church,  while  ultimately  the  right  to  hold  service 
was  forbidden  to  the  congregation. 

POLE  (POOLE),  REGINALD:  English  cardinal 
and  statesman;  b.  at  Stourton  Castle  (13  m.  w.  of 
Birmingham),  StafiFordshire,  Mar.,  1500;  d.  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  London,  Nov.  17,  1558.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and,  after 
his  father's  death,  was  educated  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  1517  he  obtained  the  benefice  of  Roscombe, 
which  was  supplemented  by  other  benefices  as  he 
rose  in  the  prelacy.  In  1521  he  went  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  studies  at  Padua.  In  Paris,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  he  was 
successful    in    obtaining    an    opinion 

Life  Pre-  from  the  University  of  Paris  favorable 
▼ious  to  the  to  the  king's  divorce.  He  then  returned 
Cardinalate.  to  England  to  devote  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  cloister  of  Sheen. 
In  1531  he  declined  the  proffered  archbishopric  of 
York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Italy 
by  way  of  Avignon.  In  Italy  he  lived  a  number  of 
years  in  close  friendship  with  Bembo,  Contarini, 
Biatteo  Giberti,  Alvise  Priuli,  and  Giovanni  Morone. 

Until  1535  Pole  was  regarded  as  neutral  in  the 
divorce  question,  and  had  received  from  England 
the  incomes  of  his  benefices.  Now,  however,  the 
king  demanded  Pole's  opinion  in  writing,  and  after 
considerable  delay  he  complied  in  his  De  unxtate 
ecdesicBf  which  brought  about  a  total  change  in  his 
position,  since  he  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the 
opposition.  The  king  demanded  that  Pole  should 
give  an  explanation  of  his  treatise  in  person,  but 
at  this  juncture  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Paul 
III.,  chiefly  to  take  part  in  preparing  the  Cormlium 
de  emendanda  ecclesia. 

Pole  was  created  cardinal  of  Santa  Maria  in  CJos- 

medin  on  Dec.  22,  1536,  and  now  wrote  an  Apologia 

<id  Anglice  Parlamentumf   firm  in  substance,   but 

moderate  in  tone.    In  1537  he  was  sent 

Pole  as     by  Paul  III.  as  legate  to  the  Nether- 

CardinaL  lands,  whence  he  was  to  fan  the  insur- 
rection in  England.  The  rebellion, 
however,  was  crushed,  and  the  king  declared  Pole 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  cardinal  now  left  the 
Netherlands,  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  Francis 
I.  would  receive  him,  and  it  was  only  in  Italy  that 
he  felt  safe.  But  the  pope  rehabilitated  him  by 
again  employing  him  as  legate,  this  time  to  the 
emperor;  but  his  family  in  England  suffered  heav- 
ily, for  Henry  arrested  the  cardinal's  brothers  and 
mother,  and  when  the  younger  brother  gave  evi- 
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denee  against  the  others,  they  were  brought  to  the 
iic^old.  Meanwhile,  in  1541,  Pole  had  been  ap- 
pointed legate  of  the  patriraony,  i,e.^  governor  of 
the  Papal  Stat^.'i,  and  was  thua  led  to  iix  his  resi- 
dence at  Vitcrbo,  There  certain  colloqaicfl  on  re- 
ligious questions  were  held,  the  participants  indu* 
ding    Yittoria    Colonna,    Pietro    Camesecchi,    and 

irco  Ant4>nio  FLiminio.    These  di&cussions,  how- 
Ver,  were  afU^rward  deemed  heretical  by  the  In* 

iiimtion,  because  both  the  point  of  departure  and 
the  maintitay  of  the  argument  lay  in  the  cloctrine 
of  justificatioa  by  faith,  the  merit  of  good  works 
being  exclude*!. 

Aft^r  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  Pole,  in  1554, 
again  beheld  his  native  land,  this  time  a.^  papal 
legate.  He  found  Queen  Mary  alreatly  married  to 
Philip  II -,  and  the  reaction  in  full  swing.  He  took 
active  part  in  the  work  nnd  urged  the  enforcement 
of  the  stern  ancient  lawn  against  the  Protestants. 
But  all  his  zeal  could  not  induce  his  enemy,  Cio- 
vanni  Pietro  Caraffa,  who,  in  1555,  ascended  the 
papal  throne  as?  Puu!  IV.  (q^vl^  to  forget  that  Pole 
himaelf  was  at  one  time  untler  suspicion  of  heresy. 
The  new  pontiff  recalled  the  English  legation,  and 
summoned  Pole  bc»fore  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Office  in  Rome.  Only  his  procrastination,  and  then 
his  death,  delivered  kim  from  appearing  there. 

K.  Benhath. 

BiuLi^MiRAMiv:  Among  the  works  of  Fole  the  fottowinK  am 
moflt  lu^enificant:  Ad  HmricumOclaeum  HritianifB  regem, 
Pro  ecfUjiiastico!  unitatis  defcmsioive,  Roiii«.  l^SM  (eittniet  m 
EiigJii^b.  The  tfditiouM  and  bla^phemou*  Oration  of  Cnrdinal 
Fote^  .  .  .  Transiated  ,  .  ,  by  Fabifane  Wj/i^ers.  London, 
1560);  Dtfr^fwi/w,  Venice.  1562;  De  mimmoptmltficeChrititi 
in  Urrijt  niran'o,  Lfjuvoin,  1560;  Reformatia  Anjlitr.,  London, 
1^56;    .1   TrratUif  of  JuJtti/irati(m.  Louvain,  1600* 

The  onr  authoritative  life  wiia  written  in  Italtiin  by 
BecctttetU,  Litt.  tmrmt  by  A.  Dudith,  faund  in  Itul.  and 
L«l.  in  BpiJslol<B  Rainaldi  PoU,  5  voh.,  1744-67*  an  Eng. 
txaost,  is  by  P.  Pyc.  Lomion,  1760,  A  lifo»till  wttrthr<3n- 
nultitiit  IM  that  in  Eni^li»h  by  T.  PhiJlirw.  Oxford,  1764. 
Cotuiult  further:  the  ajionymoua  lif«  prefixed  t**  VhtiKt. 
L&n^^otii  Omiionet,  Epiatolv  et  Vito,  Florpnre,  1524;  W. 
F,  Hook,  L\v€^  of  ifut  Arvhhinhopu  of  Cantt-rburt/,  vol, 
viii.,  Lontion.  1869;  N.  Pocock,  Records  of  the  Rrforrnri' 
tion,  2  vols..  Oxfarti,  1870  (eontaiiis  orijpiiiul  dociimr-nt*!); 
N.  i^undcr,  Rute  ami  Grtrwth  of  tfut  Anolican  Sch\am.  Lon- 
don, 1S77  (Roman  Catholic);  F.  O.  Loe,  Reginald  Pole 
,  .  .  an  hiMoriciU  Sket^rk,  London,  1888  (deate  only  with 
the  beginnuig  and  end  of  the  cjirdinAl'fl  careerl;  A.  ISim- 
momuui*  Kardinfil  PoU,  Sein  LS^n  und  wiiie  Schriften^ 
Be^Bfiabufg,  189:^  (accurate):  W.  Cli^rk.  The  Artfflican 
Rsformaiion,  New  York,  1897;  F.  A.  Giwiqiiet*  HmrM 
VIIL  and  tfui  Enot-Uk  Mofutnterie^,  London,  1B90;  J. 
GAirdner.  Tfu  English  Chufvh  in  th«  SiTt4rmth  Cenlwry^ 
loodcm.  19CKi  (many  detaib);  Camltntlgc  Modtm  Hi$- 
9aiy,  voL  li.  pAMim.  Cambridge,  19<JC^:  C.  M.  A»tony«  The 
AliidwU  Cardinal  Rtginald  PoU,  Londtm,  1900;  M.  Haile, 
Lift  of  Rmnald  Pole.  London  and  Nrw  York,  1910;  J. 
GiUow*  Bioffmjthical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  \\ 
330-341.  LoDdoQ,  a.d.;    D.Vd,  xlvi.  35-46. 

POLEMICS. 

Nature,  Place,  and  Function  (i  1). 

Fr«>Refoniiat]OD  and  Roman  CathoLio  Folflnuoi  (f  2>* 

Fn^tMmUat  Polemics  (i  3). 

Tb6  aiod«m  Phase  (f  4). 

in  Great  Britaui  and  America  ((  5). 

Polemics  is  that  department  of  theology  which  is 
ronoertjcd  with  the  hititory  of  controversies  maiii- 
(Ajfied  within  or  by  the  Chnstitm  rhiirrrh,  Mud  with 
the  potidurting  of  »uch  contrnversies  in  rtefenHe  of 
doctrines  hehl  t**  be  essential  to  Christian  truth  or 
ill  support  of  distinctive  denomiDaUona)  tenets.    It 


is»  however,  a  qaestion  whether  polemica  belongs  to 

the  special  departments  of   do^matics^    ethics,  or 

practica!  theology,  or  whether  it  con- 

I.  Nature,    stitutea    an     independent    branch   of 

Place,  and  atudy.   Christianity  has  had^  from  the 

Fmnction.    first,  to  buttle  with  pcientilic  weapons 

againi^t  Jews,  heathcosj  heretics,  and 

scliisraatics,  so  that  a  rich  and  varietl  controversial 

literature  was  early  developed  in  all  hmnches  of 

theology;  though  the  meana  and  the  methods  have 

varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  under 

discussion  and  the  persons  engaged* 

Theoretically  there  is  no  distinct  department  of 
theologictil  polemics;  but  practically  there  ia  a 
verj''  real  ueed  of  an  independent  branch  of  this  na- 
ture. Theological  poleraicti,  therefore,  scientifically 
combata  erroneous  conceptions  and  mistaken  atti- 
tudes toward  Christianity  in  it.s  various  phueeSi 
with  the  aim  of  defending  the  ponition  of  the  com- 
munion to  which  the  controversialist  belongs*  As 
the  ancient  Church  hatl  to  fight  agairiist  the  elasjses 
of  opponents  already  niimcd,  so  modem  polemics 
must  defend  the  aptrit  of  Christianity  against  non- 
Christian  philosophies,  sectarianism,  indifferent  ism, 
and  separatism*  The  problem  next  arises  as  to 
what  place  is  occupied  by  polemics  in  the  general 
field  of  theology.  Sehleiermachcr  divided  theology 
into  *'  philosophical/*  *'  historical,"  tind  **  prac- 
tical,** and  s\ibdivide<J  "  philostiphical  theology  " 
into  '^  polemics  "  and  **  apologetics/'  apologetics 
being  directeil  outwardly,  and  polemics  inwardly. 
This  division,  however*  is  unsatisfactorj'.  In  the 
first  place,  polemics  is  applied  dogmatics,  for  the 
polemic  starts  with  certain  dogmatic  presupposi- 
tions. Again,  it  is  applied  symbolics,  since  dog- 
matic conceptions  develop  iM^wt  in  the  orderly 
growth  of  a  communion  fully  conscious  of  its  dis- 
tinctive organization.  Theologically,  therefore, 
polemics  finds  a  p!ace  aft^T  dogmatics  and  apolo- 
getics. If,  in  addition  to  f|Ucstions  of  doctrine,  it 
takes  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  life,  it  be- 
comes related  to  ethics,  and  may  cxtt'nd  to  or* 
ganizatioD  and  law,  hs  well  as  to  liturgies,  mi^>ion8, 
science,  and  art-  The  limits  of  the  subject  depend 
upon  practical  circumstanceg.  the  needs  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  the  disposition  of  the  controversialist. 
False  doctrines  were  combaU^d  by  the  apostles, 
and  the  Church  Fathers  followed  along  the  same 
lines,  so  that  polemic  literature  has  existed  since 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (q*v,),  though  his  work 
"  Against  all  Heresies  *'  has  been  lost, 
2.  Pre-  Extant  polemic  literature  begins  with 
Reforma-  the  *'  Against  Horeacs  '*  of  Irenieus 
tion  and  (q.v.).  Tlie  Apf->logeiicttm  and  De 
Roman  prefscriptione  harelicorum  of  Tertullian 
Catholic  (q  v.)  followeil;  and  Hippolyttis  (qv.) 
Polemics,  continued  in  the  third  century  with 
his  work  on  heresies.  The  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  Greek  Church  was  strongly 
polemic  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury; and  during  the  syame  period  the  thcolog>^ 
of  the  west  assumc»d  a  polemic  character  tlirouph 
its  strife  with  Donsitism,  Pnlagianism,  Semipela- 
giani?<m,  and  Mnnielieism.  a  Inrge  number  of  Augus- 
tine's writings  being  of  this  character.  The  polemic 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  heretics,  Jews, 
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and  philoeophical  freethmkera  was  dogmatic  in 
oharaoter  from  Agobard  of  Lyons  to  Savonarola's 
Triumphus  cmcU.  Then  came,  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  the  controversy  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism.  The  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
especially  were  polemic.  Alfonso  de  Castro  wrote 
Adversua  omnes  hcereses  libri  qaatvardecim  (Paris, 
1534),  being  followed  by  Franciscus  Coster's  En- 
chtridion  contraversiarum  (Cologne,  1585)  and  Gre- 
gorius  de  Valentia's  De  rd>ua  fidei  hoc  tempore  conr 
troversie  (1591).  The  chief  work  here,  however, 
was  the  Dispuiationes  de  conlroversiis  C?iristian<B 
fidei  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1581-91)  of  Bellarmine  (q.v.), 
who  was  followed  by  Martin  Becan  (d.  1624)  witJi 
his  Manuale  controvernarum  hujus  temporis  (Mains, 
1623).  Jesuit  polemics  against  Protestantism  have 
continued  without  intermission,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  works  of  this  character  in  recent  years 
being  the  II  Proteatantesimo  e  la  regola  di  fed/e  (3 
vols.,  Rome,  1853)  of  G.  Perrone  (q.v.).  More  pop- 
ular circles  had  already  been  reached  by  Bossuet' 
Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  Vigliee  caihoUque  eur 
lee  matihee  de  controverse  (Paris,  1671). 

The  Protestants,  in  their  turn,  were  no  less  active 
polemicaUy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.     Here  special  mention  may 
3.  Protas-  be  made  of  Martin  Chemnitz,  Examen 
tant        ooncUii  Trideniini  (Frankfort,   1565); 
Polemics.    Konrad    SchlQsselbui^g,    HcBreOcorum 
catalogue    (1597-99);     Nicolaus   Hun- 
nius  (d.  1643),  Diaskepeie  de  fundamentali  diseensu 
doctrina    Lutheranm    et    Calviniana    (Wittenberg, 
1616);     Abraham   Calovius,    Synopsie   controversi- 
arum  (1685) ;  and  Johann  (>eorg  Walch,  Einleitung 
in   die    polemieche    Gotlesgelehrtheit    (Jena,  1752). 
Interest  in  polemics  ceased  with  Friedrich  Samuel 
Bock's  LehrbuchfUr  die  neueste  Polemik  (1782).    In 
the  Reformed  wing  mention  should  be  made  of 
Rudolf  Hospinian,  Concordia  diecors  (Zurich,  1607) ; 
Daniel  Chanier,  Panetratia  caiholica  (4  vols.,  Geneva, 
1626) ;  Johann  Hoombeck,  Summa  controveraiarum 
(Utrecht,    1653);     Francesco   Turretini,    Institutio 
theologies  denchticcB  (Geneva,  1681-85);    and  vari- 
ous writings  of  Friedrich  Spanheim,  the  elder  and 
the  younger  (qq.v.). 

Polemics  entered  upon  a  new  phase  with  Schleier- 
macher,  whose  classification  of  polemics  among  the 
branches  of  theology  has  already  been 
4*  The      described.     He  was  followed  by  Karl 
Modern     Heinrich   Sack,    with   his   Chrisdiche 
Phase.      Polemik   (Hamburg,    1838),   who  de- 
fined polemics  as  that  branch  of  the- 
ology which  detects  and  refutes  errors  that  endanger 
Clhristian  faith  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
Church;  and  by  Johann  Peter  Lange,  whose  Christ- 
liche  Dogmatik  (3  parts,  Heidelberg,  1849-^2)  calls 
polemics  and  irenics  "  applied  dogmatics."    Theo- 
retically, since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, polemics  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  distinct 
department  of  theology.     Practically,  however,  a 
new  era  in  polemics  was  begun  by  the  sharp  cri- 
tiques of  Protestantism  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
of  recent  times.    This  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  Johann  Adam  MQhler's  Symbolik  (Mainz,  1832), 
essentially  a  polemic  against  Protestantism  from 
ao  idealistic  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view;    and 


this  work  was  followed  by  the  great  historical 
polemic  oi  Johann  Joseph  Igoaz  von  DOllinger,  Die 
R^ormation,  ihre  innere  Entwickdung  und  ihre 
Wirkungen  (3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1846-48).  The 
ultramontane  spirit  there  displayed  was  equally 
manifest  in  Johannes  Janssen's  Geechichte  dee 
deutechen  Volkes  eeii  dem  Auagang  dee  MittelaUera 
(8  vols.,  Freibui^g,  1877-94;  Eng.  transl..  Hist,  of 
the  German  People,  12  vols.,  St.  Louis,  1896-1907), 
and  Heinrich  Suso  Denifle's  Luther  und  Luthertum 
in  der  ersten  Entwickdung  (2  vols.,  Mainz,  1904-10). 
The  Protestants  replied  vigorously  to  these  attacks 
with  Ferdinand  Christian  Ba\u-'s  Gegensatz  des  Kor 
tholicismus  und  Protestantismus  nach  den  Primipien 
und  Hauptdogmen  der  beiden  Lekrhegriffe  (TQ- 
bingen,  1834),  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch's  Protestanti- 
sche  Beaniwortung  der  Symbolik  Dr.  Mdhlers  (Ham- 
bui^g,  1835),  and  a  number  of  other  works.  While 
the  books  just  mentioned  are  necessarily  limited 
in  scope,  a  thoroughgoing,  though  purely  negative, 
discussion  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  was  supplied 
by  Karl  August  von  Hase's  Handbuch  der  protes- 
tantischen  Polemik  gegen  die  rdmisch-kcUholische 
Kirche  (Leipsic,  1862,  7th  ed..  1900,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1906)  which  discusses  the  Churdi  (clergy 
and  papacy),  salvation  (faith,  works,  sacraments), 
and  accessories  (ritual,  art,  science,  literature,  poli- 
tics, nationality).  Paul  'Tschackert  followed  this 
with  his  Evangdische  Polemik  gegen  die  rdmische 
Kirche  (Gotha,  1885;  2d  ed.,  1888),  which  not  only 
criticizes  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  detail,  but 
also  affords  a  substitute  for  each  point  criticized  by 
presenting  the  Protestant  teaching  on  the  tenet  in 
question.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
anti-Roman  Catholic  propaganda  carried  on  by 
the  Schriften  des  Vereins  fUr  Reformationageschichte 
(Halle,  1883  sqq.)  and  by  the  Evangelischer  Bund 
zur  Wahrung  der  deutsch-protestantischen  Inte- 
ressen  (foimded  in  1886).     (Paul  Tschackert.) 

In  Great  Britain  and  America  polemics  has  taken 
a  different  course  from  that  which  it  assumed  on 
the  continent.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to 
this.  Theological  encyclopedia  has 
5.  In  Great  been  far  less  exact  in  its  divisions,  and 
Britain  and  where  polemics  has  not  been  recognized 
America,  as  a  separate  discipline,  it  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  body  of  theolog- 
ical construction.  There  has,  moreover,  been  but 
little  interest  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  theo- 
logical discussion.  Again,  toleration  has  been  a 
marked  featiire  of  English  and  American  religious 
thought  (cf.  Milton,  Areopagitica;  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophecying^  which  unfortunately 
he  did  not  exemplify  later).  Still  further,  the  edge 
of  the  controversial  spirit  has  been  dulled  by  the 
practical  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  the  dis- 
position to  compromise,  the  lack  of  thoroughgoing 
intellectual  consistency,  together  with  a  rationali- 
zing tendency  which  has  tempered  criticism  of  the 
positions  of  others.  Polemics  has  appeared  quite 
as  often  in  apologetics  as  in  doctrinal  discussions. 
Only  a  few  of  the  historical  occasions  of  polemics 
and  names  of  the  chief  persons  involved  are  here 
indicated.  (1)  The  deistic  controversy  (1648-1775; 
see  Deism),  in  which  among  the  pamphleteers  and 
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dignified  defenders  of  eupematura!  religion  appear 
llit'liard  Bentley  (q.v*),  Remarks  upon  a  Late  Dia- 
course  of  Free  Thinking  (London,  1713),  a  reply  to 
Anthony  Collimj,  Discourse  qf  Free  Thinking  (ib. 
17 Li);  Thomas  Sherlock,  Trial  of  tfw  Witnesses  of 
itie  Resurrection  of  Jeifua  Christ  (ib.  1729),  against 
Woolsen^  Dtscotirse  on  Miradea  (ib*  1727-29);  and 
W.  Warburion,  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  (ib.,  vol. 
L,  1737-^8,  vol.  ii.,  1741).  (2)  Against  the  Armin- 
as — also  including  the  Ariacus — of  whom  were 
aniel  Wliitby,  Di^courae  mticeniing  *  .  .  Electimi 
tid  Reprobaiian  (ib.  1710);  Samuel  Clarke,  Boyle 
Lectures,  1104-05,  and  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinihj  (ib.  1712);  and  John  Taylor,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (ib.  1740),  which  gave  riise 
to  many  rejoinders  by  D.  Waterland  (cf.  IWAs, 
vol  i,  '*  Life  "  by  Van  Mildert,  Oxford,  1823)  and 
others  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  New  England  by 
Jonathan  E<iwanla  (q.v.),  Inquirtf  into  the  Freedom 
of  (he  Will  (Boston,  1754).  (3)  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy in  NewEnpland  was  ushcretil  in  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Henry  Ware  as  HoUis  professor  of  divinity 
in  Harvard  College  in  1805.  The  principal  writers 
from  the  side  of  orthodoxy  were  Moses  Stuart  (t|.v.), 
professor  of  saereti  literature  in  Andover  Theoiogicaf 
Seminary,  Letters  to  Rev.  Willi^jm  E,  Chunnimj^  DM., 
on  the  Divinitg  of  Christ  (Ando%'er,  1819);  8amuel 
Worcester,  Letters  to  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  E.  Chanrmfg 
(three  pamphlets,  Boston,  1815);  and  Leonard 
Woods  (q.v.),  also  professor  in  Ando\^er,  Letters 
to  Unitarians  (Andover,  1820),  Reply  to  Dr.  ]Vare*s 
Leiters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  (ib.  1821),  and 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware*s  Answer  (ib.  1822).  (4)  The 
Tractarian  Movement  in  Great  Britain  (1833^1; 
eee  Tract ahianism),  brought  to  a  crisis  by  John 
Henry  Newman's  Tracl  No,  PO,  provoked  a  steadily 
rising  storm  of  opposition  first  from  the  Chrijitian 
Observer  (Mar.,  1834),  and  at  last  from  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1868- 
1882)  who,  with  three  other  Oxford  tutors,  signed 
a  protest  against  Newman's  tract.  Owing  to  the 
violent  controversy  which  ensued  the  series  was 
"  discontinued/'  (5)  The  Liberal  Movement  in 
the  esiabhahed  church  ecntereil  in  Frederick  Deni- 
8on  Maurice  (q»v.),  whose  Theologieut  Lecturer  (ib. 
1^53)  was  vehemently  opposed  by  R.  W.  Jelf. 
principal  of  King's  College;  and  by  Henry 
Mans«!l,  AfnnV  Conception  of  Eternity  (ib.  1854); 
Maurice *s  What  is  Rei*elationf  (ib.  1859)  was  sub- 
iecte*i  to  severe  eritici.'^m  by  ManseVs  Examinotion 
of  the  Strictures  on  the  Bompton  Lectures,  J 858  (ib. 
1S59).  (6)  In  America  the  (N,  W.)  Taylor-  (Ben- 
net)  Tyler  controversy  (see  New  Enoi^nb  Theol- 
dot)  involved  the  questions  of  depravity,  the  self- 
determlning  power  of  the  will,  regeneration,  and 
be  di^^ne  permission  of  sin*  (For  Taylor,  cf*  The 
arterly  Christian  Spectator ^  New  Haven,  1832- 
5;  al.so,  G.  P.  Fisher,  Dtscussions  in  History  and 
Theologtf,  New  York,  1880.  For  Tyler,  cf .  The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston,  1832-33;  also.  Letters  on 
ike  iVeiv  Hat>en  Theology,  ib.  1837,)  (7)  In  1835- 
IS37  there  culminated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
a  Iteated  discusdon,  in  which  a  tierce  attack  w^as 
made  upon  Albert  Barnes  and  Lymon  Beecher,  oc- 
casioned by  their  view  of  the  atonement  and  re- 
lated 6ubjecta<     (8)  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 


century  (1882-93)  the  so-called  *'  Andover  her- 
esj'/'  originating  in  a  chapter  in  Progressive  Ortho- 
do^  (Boston,  1886),  advocated  probation  after 
death  for  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  probation 
in  this  hfe.  The  controversy  focused  on  the  policy 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.,  w^hether  those  who  main- 
tained this  \'iew  were  eligible  to  appointment  as 
missionaries  of  the  board.  It  was  permanently 
settled  in  1893  by  instructions  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  commission  one  who  held  to  this 
position.  It  is  possibly  significant  that  Andover 
Theological  Seminarj%  which  was  foimded  in  part 
to  combat  Unitiirifmism  among  other  heresies,  cele- 
brated its  centennial,  1908,  by  afiiliation  with  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  whose  history  had  been 
identified  with  the  Unitarian  body. 

C,  A-  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapat:  G.  B.  Croaks  and  J.  F.  Hunt*  ThtdoQical 
Encpchpmdia  ami  Methodohffyf  PP.  437  wiq.,  New  York, 
lg94:  P.  8cliaff.  Tiimlofncat  Propmdmdic,  pp.  411-112,  th. 
1904;  J.  B.  RAhm.  Prvievlantiadm  Pot^mik,  HIldeaheitD. 
1882;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Doamatie  Th«>Uwf*  i-  15*  New 
York,  1891;  H.  J.  Huater.  Ouilinea  of  Dogmatic  Thtology. 
6,  S4.  ib.  1S94;  A.  C«ve»  /TUroriucaofi  to  Theology,  pp.  521 
mm.,  BtimhuTgh,  1M96;  L.  Emery,  Intradutiion  a  VMudt 
tk  ia  th^loffie  proie^tante,  pp.  182-183,  Pjui»,  l&CM;  and 
the  Uterature  lander  Theoix>oy  ab  a  ScniNci, 

POLEKZ,  GEORGE  OF.    See  Gzobge  of  Folenz. 

POLIA5BER,  JOOAISNES  (JOHAJTW  GRAMAlflf, 
GRA0MAHN) :  German  Reformer;  b.  at  Neuutadt- 
on-the-Main  (42  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfort)  July  5,  1487; 
d.  at  Konigsberg  Apr,  29,  1541.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipeic  {B.A.,  1506j  M.A.,  1516),  he 
was  first  teacher  and  then  rector  at  the  Thoma^^ 
Hchnle  in  the  aamecity.  In  1519  he  actetl  as  aman- 
uensis of  Eck  at  his  disputation  with  Luther  and 
Carlstadt,  and  in  consequence  of  Luther's  argument 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  where  he  was  intimately 
associated  with  Luther  and  Melanchtbon.  Re- 
turning to  I^ipsic  in  the  following  year,  he  lec- 
tured on  the  Bible  on  the  Wittenberg  model.  His 
success  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  brought  Conrad, 
bishop  of  Wilrzburg,  to  cause  his  appointment  aa 
cathedral  preiicher  at  Wilrzburg  in  1522,  where  he 
came  into  conflict,  in  1524,  with  the  monastic 
preachers  because  of  his  \iewB  on  the  veneration  of 
the  saints  with  the  result  that  he  was  relieved  of  his 
position.  He  was  then  preacher  to  the  Poor  Clares 
(see  Clare,  Saint,  axd  the  Poor  Culkeb)  at  Nu- 
remberg and  preacher  at  Mansfeld.  In  1525  he 
accepted  the  call  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  to 
Konigebcrg,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Alt- 
stadt,  and  together  with  his  friends  Paul  Speratua 
and  Johann  Briesmann  (qq.v.),  the  two  other 
"  evangelists  of  the  Prussians,"  he  estabhshed  Prot- 
estant foundations  in  Prussia.  Besides  preaching 
he  lectured  publicly  on  the  Bible.  He  also  composed 
"  Nun  lob  me  in  Seel  den  Herren  "  and  probably 
the  **  Frohlich  muss  ich  angen,"  thus  being  one  of 
the  first  Protestant  hynm-wTiters-  It  is  probable 
that  be  took  part  in  compiling  the  first  two  collec- 
tions of  Protestant  hymns  for  Konigsberg  (1527). 
In  consequence  of  his  pedagogical  experience,  Al- 
brecht entjusted  him  with  the  organisation  of  the 
new  Protestant  Gchools;  and  in  1531  he  was  one  of 
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the  general  eccletsiostical  visitors  who  divided  the 
country  into  parishes,  regulated  the  income  of  the 
ministers  and  the  new  ecclesiastical  conditions.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  active  in  combating  the  sec- 
taries brought  from  Silesia  by  Schwenckfeld.  At 
the  colloquy  of  Rastenburg  in  1531  Poliander  was 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  victory  over  the  Anabap- 
tists. Until  his  death  he  stood  in  intimate  relations 
of  counselor  and  friend  with  Albrecht. 

(David  ERDMANxf.) 


Bibuoobatbt:  For  sources  consult:  T.  Kolde,  in  Bn- 
trao€  Mur  bayerUchen  Kirchenonehiehie,  voL  vi.,  parts  2 
and  5.  Eriancea,  1899;  P.  Tschaokert,  PttMOolumm  am 
den  k^nigl.  preuss.  StaaUarchiven^  vols,  xliii.-zlv.,  Leip- 
sic.  1890-91.  Connilt  further:  F.  W.  E.  Rost.  Memoria 
PoUandri,  Leipaio,  1806;  idem,  Waa  hat  die  Leiptiifer 
ThonuuachuU  fUr  dU  Re/brmaUon  gethanf  ib.  1817;  J.  C. 
Cosaok.  P.  Sperahu  Leben  und  Lieder,  pp.  77  aqq.,  Biuns- 
wiek.  1861. 
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I.  Introduction:  The  emphasis  in  this  discussion 
falls  upon  the  developments  which  have  occurred 
within  the  modem  period,  and  upon  the  grounds  of 
induction  relative  to  the  probable  future  of  a  church 
polity  which  are  suppUed  by  these  developments. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  types  in  their  pre-Reforma- 
tion  foi-m  were  the  product  of  a  lengthened  histor- 
ical evolution,  and  only  by  sweeping  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions can  they  be  identified  with  the  primitive 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Some  germs  of  them 
doubtless  were  on  hand  at  an  early  date,  but  as 
they  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  remote  from  anything  that  was  out- 
lined by  Christ  or  known  to  his  immediate  follow- 
ers. It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  forms  of  polity 
may  appropriately  be  named  after  certain  leading 
characteristics,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  adequately 
described  by  the  titles  thus  affixed.  In  a  theoret- 
ical point  of  view  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
a  given  polity  is  suppostxi  to  subsist  by  divine  right, 
or  simply  on  the  basis  of  human  discretion.  Prac- 
tically it  is  of  large  account  whether  a  given  polity 
is  operated  independently,  or  in  close  connection 
with  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  consequence 
in  judging  a  given  polity  to  observe  whether  it  is 
appreciably  modified  by  the  incorporation  of  some 
element  from  a  different  type.  The  subject  is 
obviously  one  of  great  complexity. 

IL  Monarchical     Type     (Roman     Catholicism): 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 

0)uncil  (q.v.)  and  the  acceptance  of 

I.  Papal    those   decrees  as    having   ecumenical 

Authority    authority,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 

Absolute,    constitution  of   the   Roman  Catholic 

Church   is   emphatically  monarchical. 

Prior  to  the  Vatican  legislation  it  was  permissible 

to  assume  that  in  the  general  body  of  the  episco- 

•  In  connection  with  the  followina:  treatment  the  reader 
should  consult  the  articles  on  the  various  churches  and  de- 
nominntionnl  bodies  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  course 
of  the  rliscussion,  which  nrtirles  usuaIIv  contain  accounts 
of  the  prinrinles  and  the  detiils  of  church  ftovemment  pre- 
vailing; within  the  several  bodies.  See  also  such  articles  as 
Ohttrch,  the  Christian:  CJHnRrH  Oovkrnmrnt:  CHrRCH 
AVD  State;  Collegiausm;  Tbrritoriausm;  Bishop: 
Dbacon;  EpiscoPAcr;  and  Organization  or  the  Early 
Church. 


pate  there  resided  an  authority  at  least  coordinate 
with  that  of  the  pope.  This  assumption  was  widely 
current  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  reaction  from  the  disintegrating  work  of  the 
French  Revolution,  powerfully  seconded  by  pope 
and  Curia,  prepared  for  the  enthronement  of  the 
opposing  ultramontane  theory.  This  result  was 
consummated  at  the  Vatican  Council.  The  two 
decrees  of  that  council  relative  to  the  papal  office 
— ^the  one  declaring  that  the  pope  possesses  the 
fulness  of  the  supreme  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  universal  Church,  together  with  the  right  of  im- 
mediate exercise  of  it  over  all  the  faithful,  and  the 
other  asserting  his  independent  infallibility — to- 
gether constitute  a  formidable  declaration  of  undi- 
vided and  irresponsible  rule.  In  the  light  of  these 
decrees  one  may  express  the  outcome  in  the  equa- 
tion: In  point  of  authority  the  pope  plus  the  Church 
equals  the  pope  minus  the  Church.  As  complete 
in  itself  and  exempt  from  all  lawful  restriction  or 
arrest,  the  authority  of  the  pope  rules  out  the  ver}' 
notion  of  a  supplement.  Roman  apologists,  it  is 
true,  disclaim  the  appUcation  of  the  term  "  abso- 
lute "  to  the  papal  monarchy.  By  divine  ordinance, 
they  say,  bicdiops  have  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration. The  pope  is  bound  by  this  fixed  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution.  Furthermore,  he  is  bound 
by  the  ex  cathedra  decrees  of  his  predecessors  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Consequently,  the 
papal  monarchy  is  not  of  the  absolutist  type.  But 
while  the  pope  must  consent  to  the  existence  of 
bishops,  no  bishop  can  enter  upon  his  office  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  pope,  from  whom,  or 
through  whom,  comes  all  power  of  jurisdiction,  and 
who  has  also  the  right  either  to  appoint  bishops  or 
to  determine  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  No 
bishop  in  office  can  go  counter  to  the  expressed  ^ill 
of  the  pope  without  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
No  bishop  can  remain  in  office  against  the  will  of 
the  pope.  No  council  of  bishops  can  be  asaembW 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  pope,  and  no  assemble 
council  can  pass  any  authoritative  decree  aeainst. 
his  judgment.  As  respeets  the  ex  cathedra  decrees 
of  predecessors  the  pope  alone  interprets  them 
with  full  authority,  and  no  one  has  the  l^gal  pre> 
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rogative  to  gainsay  hia  interpretation.  The  pope  is 
absolute  in  the  i§ame  sense  in  which  the  divine  head 
would  be  absolute  if  visibly  enthroned  over  the  mil- 
itant Church.  Roman  orthodoxy  accepts  in  their 
full  significiince  thesci  uords  of  Palinieri,  "  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  vicarial 
jurisdiction  of  Christ." 

Roman  Catholic  deliverances  in  recent  times  on 
the  proper  relation  between  Church  and  Btatc  show 
a  very  scanty  abatement  from  the 
2.  Romfln  medieval  platform  (see  Cni'iit  h  and 
State  >  §§  3-6).  The  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  declared  to  be  ab- 
nomiiiL  The  most  that  is  conceded  is 
thiii  the  st^heme  of  separation  can  be 
condoned  for  the  time  being  where  the  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  it  practically  necessarj\  "  The 
Church,'*  says  Philipp  Hergenrother,  "  rejects  on 
principle  tlve  syst^^m  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  *'i  and  in  saying  this  he  but  expresses  the 
plain  import  of  tlie  Syllabus  of  Errors  of  Pius  IX*, 
the  encyclical  on  the  Christiun  CouBtitution  of  States 
of  Leo  XII L,  and  the  encyclical  Pfiacendi  gregis  of 
Pius  X.  Recent  teaching  promulgatctl  by  pontiffs, 
Ciinonists,  and  thoologians  pronounce.H  that  Church 
d  State  are  not  relatcfJ  as  equalri,  but  tliat  the 
urch,  as  representing  the  supernatural  order  and 
ing  the  infidUble  guardian  of  morals,  has  a  pre- 
eminence of  rightful  authority.  The  authority  of 
the  Church,  it  should  be  observed  in  this  cornice- 
tion»  metins  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy.  As 
Phillips  wrote  near  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj^ 
**  the  clergy  is  the  sanctifyingp  the  teaching,  the 
ruling  Church;  the  laity  is  the  Church  to  be  sjincti- 
ficd,  to  be  taught,  to  be  ruled."  Very  recently  Pius 
X.  in  his  encycUcal  against  Modernism  (q,v.)  has 
strongly  emphasized  this  sentiment  by  elantsing 
among  reprehensible  errors  the  contention  that  a 
"  share  in  ecclesiastical  government  should  be  given 
lo  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  even  i^  the 
laity,"  and  by  ordaining,  as  a  condition  of  the  aa- 
^aembling  of  congresses  of  priests,  **  thiii  absolutely 
nothing  be  said  in  them  that  savors  of  Modemismp 
Presbyterianism,  or  Laicism/*  Herein  the  pontiff 
undoubtedly  s|ieaks  in  perfect  conformity  to  the 
postulates  of  the  Roimm  .system. 

In  the  practical  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  sover* 
ty  the  Roman  Congregations  constitute  an  im- 
»rtant  factor*  At  a  recent  date  they  numbered 
"nineteen.  The  scheme  of  riH>rganization  put  forth 
hy  Pius  X.  in  190S  provided  for  reducing  them  to 
eleven, 

HL  Aristocratic  Type  (Eastern  Church):  In  one 
point  of  view  it  is  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  C^liurehes  than  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  (see  Eastern  CHimrn,  I.).  While 
those  who  claim  the  title  of  '*  Orthotlox  "  hold  a 
common  creeds  make  use  of  the  same  liturgy,  and 
acknowledge  bonds  of  intercommimion,  they  eon- 
Fttfute  in  respect  of  government  a  number  of  in- 
dependent bodies  (in  1907.  mxteenp  namely,  the 
rhnrehes  of  the  four  patriarchates  of  Constant  i- 
nnnle,  Alexandria,  Aotioch,  and  Jerusalem:  the 
iional  fhnrehes  of  Russia,  Greece,  Servia,  Monte- 
Roumiinia,  and  Bulgaria;  the  church  of 
Cyprus;  the  churches  of  Carlowitz,  Hermannstatlt, 
DC-S 


Czeniowitz,  and  Bosnia-Heraq^ovina  within  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy;  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai).  The  model  of  church  constitution 
which  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  brought  dov  n 
to  the  modem  fwriod  was  that  recognized  by  the 
ecumenical  councils  of  the  fourth  and  following  cen- 
turies, which  knows  no  ecclesiastical  montin^h.  1  ho 
highest  dignitaries  are  patriarchs  set  over  the  major 
provinces  of  the  Chri.stian  world.  The  sole  legiti- 
HLate  authority  standing  above  theni  is  the  ecu- 
menical council.  Among  the  patriarchs  of  the  east- 
ern division  the  one  resident  at  Constantinople  was 
understood  to  be  vested  by  eoncilijir  decrees,  espe- 
cially those  of  Chalcedon,  with  a  certiiin  primacy. 
Mohammedan  conquests  interfered  not  a  htrle  with 
the  working  of  the  patriarchal  constitution,  but  in 
its  general  framework  it  sm-vived  to  the  modem 
era.  The  power  wliich  has  wrought  most  effect- 
ively to  modify  this  eonstitutioti  has  been  the 
example  and  the  influence  of  Russia.  Since  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Orthodox  East^TU  Church  is  inchide<l  within  that 
empire^  natumlly  the  ecclesiastical  scheme  espoused 
and  supported  by  Russia  claims  the  right  of  way. 
The  Russian  state  has  eiiniinat<id  within  its  terri- 
torj''  the  juris^liction  of  an  outside  party  like  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  158Q  it  instituteil 
the  patriarchal  office  at  Moscow,  In  1721  it  did 
away  with  the  patriarchate  antl  organiz(?<l  the  Holy 
Synod  (made  up  now  of  eight  or  nine  bishops  ^*ith 
the  addition  of  two  priests)  to  serve  as  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority,  being  entrusted  with  over- 
sight of  doctrinCf  worship,  and  matters  of  admin- 
istration. Again,  the  policy  of  the  Russian  stiite 
was  to  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  the  management  of 
church  affairs^.  And  this  is  done  through  provisions 
which  secure  that  the  Holy  Synod  shall  not  antag- 
onize the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  ezar  appoints 
a  part  of  the  members  and  controls  in  no  small 
degree  the  selection  of  the  rci^t.  In  the  meetings 
of  the  synod  he  is  represent^i^d  by  a  lay  official  styled 
the  chief  procurator.  The  Rygaian  code  recognizes 
liim  as  the  overlord  in  preserving  good  order  in  the 
Church  and  directing  its  legislation.  While  he  ia 
not  crc*dite<I  with  po\\er  to  make  dogmas,  it  falls 
within  hb  prerogative  to  bring  measures  before  the 
synotl,  lind  the  conclusions  of  that  body  are  sub- 
ject to  his  judgment.  In  Greece  and  the  other  na- 
tional churches  in  the  domain  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
both  of  these  features — the  independent  relation  to 
the  patriarch  at  Constantinople  and  the  prominence 
of  State  autliority— the  Hussian  model  is  largely 
followed.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church 
the  former  feature  ia  exemplifie<i  Outside  of  his 
patriarchate  proper  in  European  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  enjoys  at 
most  some  tri\ial  tokens  of  an  honorar>^  primacy. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Clnirch  is 
not  widely  distinguished  as  to  its  enumeration  of 
ranks  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  except  tliat  it 
stops  short,  of  monarchy.  It  inchides  patriarchs, 
metropolitan  l)isliops.  ordinary  bis^hops.  priests, 
and  deacons.  Below  the  deaeon  are  the  four  minor 
orders  of  subdeacon,  reader,  exorcist,  and  door- 
keeper. A  rlistinguishing  feature  is  that  the  title 
"  metropolitan  '*  is  in  most  instances  simply  honor- 
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ary.  Only  a  few  metropolitans  have  suffragans. 
Another  point  of  contrast  with  the  Roman  system 
is  that  the  diaconate  is  not  treated  as  a  mere  step- 
ping-stone to  the  priesthood.  Many  deacons  remain 
such  all  their  lives  and  serve  as  curates  in  the 
parishes. 

IV.      Consistorial     Type     (Lutheran):       While 

divine  right  is  claimed  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and 

in  Orthodox  Eastern  theory  for  prominent  features 

of  the  hierarchical  system,  Luther  re- 

X.  Luther's  pudiated  the  notion  of  the  ju8  divinum 

Doctrine  in  the  domain  of  church  polity.  He 
of  the      was  disposed  to  r^ard  polity  as  resting 

Church,  upon  human  election,  and  having  its 
sanction  in  practical  demands.  It  was 
contrary  to  his  emphasis  on  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  to  exalt  the  pastor  over  the  con- 
gregation as  either  a  necessary  medium  of  grace  or 
embodiment  of  sovereignty.  Aptness  to  teach  he 
rated  as  the  great  pastoral  credential,  and  the  minis- 
tration of  Word  and  sacrament  as  the  great  pas- 
toral function.  Ordination  meant  for  him  simply 
a  solemn  public  recognition  of  ministerial  standing. 
On  these  points— the  optional  character  of  church 
polity  and  the  non-sacerdotal  standing  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister — Luther  supplied  a  permanent  stand* 
ard  to  his  followers  (see  Church,  The  C^hristian, 
IV.,  §  2;  Luther,  Martin,  §§  6,  14).  With  his 
stress  upon  the  primacy  of  the  Evangelical  message 
in  the  Church  Luther  could  easily  have  reconciled 
himself  to  any  form  of  external  arrangements  com- 
patible with  norxhal  opportunity  for  that  message. 
He  had  no  objection  to  episcopacy  as  such.  Had  a 
laiger  proportion  of  the  bishops  been  friendly  to 
the  Evangelical  movement,  episcopacy  might  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  survive  in  the  Lutheran  do- 
main. As  it  was,  it  maintained  only  a  transient 
existence  in  any  part  of  Germany.  The  Scjuidi- 
navian  countries  took  an  exceptional  course  in 
uniting  Lutheranism  with  the  episcopal  form  of 
administration. 

It  was  not  long  before  Luther's  somewhat  ideal- 
ised conception  of  the  Church  as  essentially  a  teach- 
ing institute,  governing  and  molding  men  by  the 
power  of  the  Word,  submitted  to  prac- 

2.  The  tical  modification  under  the  pressure 
Prince  and  of   circumstances.     The  disturbances 

the  Con-    wrought  by  the  Peasants'  War,  the 

sistory.  ignorance  and  wildness  of  the  people, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  nobles  to 
make  spoil  of  church  property  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  directing  and  disciplining  power.  The  one 
power  available  for  the  exigency  seemed  to  be  the 
Evangelical  prince,  the  secular  ruler  who  had  es- 
poused the  Reformation.  So  he  stepped  into  the 
position  of  control,  and  theory  was  speedily  accom- 
modated to  his  actual  standing  by  his  being  rated 
as  heir,  within  his  own  territory,  to  the  old  episco- 
pal authority.  The  resulting  type  of  polity  was 
distinctly  Erastian.  The  government  of  the  (Siurch 
became  very  largely  a  matter  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty. The  prince  was  not  indeed  expected  to  as- 
sume the  spiritual  office  of  administering  the  Word 
'■ad  the  flacraments,  but  in  the  general  ecclesias- 
he  was  accorded  a  preeminent 
fonmost  oigan  of  administration, 


under  the  temporal  ruler,  came  at  an  early  stage  to 
be  the  consistory.  Composed  of  theologians  and 
jurists  appointed  by  the  State  this  body  served  as 
a  constant  tribunal  to  pass  on  disputed  points  of  ad- 
ministration, to  supervise  property  and  educational 
interests,  and  to  render  judgment  in  the  major 
cases  of  discipline.  In  the  next  grade  of  official 
importance  came  the  superintendents,  who  were 
usually  pastors,  selected  by  the  secular  govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  species  of  oversight  over  neigh- 
boring pastors.  In  the  settiement  of  the  pastors 
the  deciding  voice  belonged  to  the  State  and  to  the 
local  patron.  The  prerogative  of  the  congregation 
was  usually  limited  to  the  right  of  objecting  to  a 
presented  candidate.  The  development,  on  the 
whole,  may  be  described  as  being  toward  an  em- 
phatic preponderance  of  State  authority,  it  being 
understood  that  the  consistory  was  very  laigely  the 
instrument  of  the  State.  Such  germs  of  presby- 
terial  or  synodal  organisation  as  were  witnessed  by 
the  first  generations  of  Lutherans  were  in  no  wise 
fostered  and  brought  to  maturity. 

A  serious  and  partially  effective  attempt  to  mod- 
ify this  consistorial  polity  was  first  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  incentive 
in  this  direction  was  derived  from  the  wide-spread 
movement  toward  the  principle  of  constitutional 
rule  which  was  started  in  1848.  Enlaiged  preroga- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of  citizens  natr 
lually  suggested  enlarged  privilege  on  the  part  of 
the  membership  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  result  was  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  local 
congregation  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs, 
and  the  granting  of  more  or  less  important  fimc- 
tions  to  representative  bodies  or  eynods  meeting 
at  stated  intervals. 

V.  Episcopal  Type  (Church  of  England,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church) :  Among  the  communions 
which  emerged  from  tiie  Reformation  movement 
the  Established  Church  of  England  was  specially 
distinguished  by  the  extent  to  which  it  conserved 
the  medieval  polity.  It  retained  the  hierarchical 
constitution,  only  cutting  off  the  papacy  at  one 
end  of  the  official  line  and  the  orders  below  the  dia- 
conate at  the  other  end.  Also  in  the  scheme  for  the 
parishes,  the  cathedral  chapters,  and  such  aids  to 
diocesan  administration  as  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  much  of  the  old  system  was  retained.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  English  Churchmen  did 
not  in  the  earlier  period  claim  divine  right,  or  ex- 
clusive validity,  for  their  polity  as  against  that  of 
other  Protestant  communions.  The  statements  of 
such  eminent  representatives  as  Jewel,  Hooker, 
and  Whitgift  amount  to  a  disclaiming  of  that  right. 
The  wide  currency  which  is  now  accorded  to  the 
theory  of  a  necessary  episcopal  organization  and 
apostolical  succession  is  attributable  in  large  part 
to  Laud  and  other  Carolinian  divines,  to  the  Non- 
jurors (q.v.),  and  to  the  Tractarians  (see  Trac- 
tarianism).  The  royal  "  supremacy  "  over  the 
Church  of  England  as  originally  asserted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  included  a  full  complement  of 
substantial  prerogatives.  In  the  succeeding  period 
also,  so  long  as  the  Court  of  High  Conrniission  sub- 
sisted, the  sovereign  was  capable  of  interposing  very 
efficiently  in  the  management  of  the  Church.    For 
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the  most  part  sinc«  the  revolution  of  1688  the  royal 
Bupremflcy  has  signified  UtUe  else  than  a  chief  share 
in  dispensing  ecclesiastical  dignities.  As  for  the 
lay  body  in  general ,  out^de  of  the  function  of  par- 
liament in  relation  to  the  establishment,  it  has  had 
very  scanty  recognition  in  the  plan  of  government 
of  the  ChuTfb  of  England.  It  has  been  wholly  shut 
out  from  the  houses  of  convoeation  (q.v/),  which 
however  cannot  perform  any  real  work  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  without  being  favored  with  **  let- 
ters of  business  **  from  the  sovereign.  In  the  \iew 
of  not  a  few  tlioroughly  devoted  memliers  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  tiituation  calln  for  remedy. 
It  b  urged  that  in  order  to  be  inspired  with  due  in- 
terest in  the  Church  laymen  must  be  associated 
with  the  clergy  in  the  management  of  affairs  in 
parish  councils,  diocesan  councils,  and  the  bouses 
of  convocation.  Only  when  the  lay  element  comes 
to  this  measure  of  rt^eognition,  it  h  argued,  will  the 
nation  have  any  disposition  to  grant  the  Church 
due  autonomy  by  enlarging  the  prerogatives  of  its 
own  proper  assemblies.  This  feature  has  become 
well-esrtablLshed  in  the  daughter  communions.  In 
the  Prot&stant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Uniteci 
States  the  laity  has  been  represented  from  the  start 
in  the  house  of  deputies,  which,  with  the  coordinate 
house  of  bishops,  forms  the  General  Convention, 
which  constitutes  the  highest  legislative  authority 
in  that  Church  (see  Protestant  EpmcopAL 
Chukch).  Laymen  have  seats  al»o  in  the  diocesan 
conventions  with  equal  right  of  voice  and  vote. 
Usually  laymen  help  to  make  up  the  chocesan  com- 
mittee which  servefl  the  binhop  as  an  advisory  body : 
they  have  also  a  large  function  in  the  settling  of 
paators  and  in  determining  the  period  of  their  in- 
cumbency. Thus  in  the  pohty  of  this  communion 
episeopalianism  has  been  united  with  a  considerable 
Presbjrterian  element.  Partly  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  American  example  a  similar  pohty  has 
gained  wide  currency  in  the  churches  affiliated  with 
the  Church  of  England,  Ija3rmen  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  assemblies  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Irt4and  since  1871.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  since  the  re- 
ligion of  its  constitution  in  1876.  The  principal 
colonial  churches — in  Canada*  South  Africa,  and 
Aufitralk — as  they  enjoy  practical  autonomy  have 
adopted  in  like  manner  the  plan  of  governing  as- 
semblies composed  jointly  of  clergy  and  laity. 

VI.  Presbyterian    Type:     This    form    of    polity, 
which  received  its  initial  impulse  from  Calvin  and 

the  Genevan  m oriel,  was  represented 
t.  Rise  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Extension,  in  Poland,  various  paHs  of  Germany^ 

Holland,  France,  and  Scotland,  and 
gAined  a  standing  later  as  an  appreciable  factor 
tiiroughout  the  Englir^h-speaking  world.  The  Cal- 
vinian  conception  of  the  Church  from  wliirh  the 
Presbyterian  type  proceeded  has  some  points  of 
distinction  from  tlie  original  Lutheran  conception. 
In  the  former  a  less  exclusive  stress  was  placed  upon 
the  Church  aa  a  channel  of  grace  through  the  siiiing 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Prominence  waa  also  given 
to  the  office  of  the  Church  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting the  nile  of  God  in  the  world.  Proceeding 
Iroro  this  standpoint,  the  Cal\inian  communions 


naturally  made  larger  account  of  discipUne  than 
did  the  Lutheran,  and  w^ere  somewhat  more  ready 
to  carry  a  miUtant  spirit  into  their  religion.     The 
training  of  the  elect  to  give  practical  effect  to  God's 
sovereign  right  waa  relatively  a  conspicuous  feature 
in   their  ecclesiastical  scheme.     In  the  Calvinian 
theory  State  and  Church  were  rated  aa  coordinate 
powers^  having  each  its  own  pro\ince»    The  extent 
of  the  alliance  w^hich  might  be  consummated  be- 
tween them  was  regarded  as  determined  by  the 
possibihties  of  mutual  serviceableness.    At  Geneva 
Calvin  thought  it  appropriate  to  give  con^derable 
scope  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  State  in  ecclesiae- 
tical  management  as  being  best  suited  to  achieve 
the  aim  of  the  Church,  the  practical  rule  of  God 
over  the  community.     In  Holland  also  Presbyte- 
rianiam  made  connection  with  the  State,  and  in 
Scotland  it  has  held  the  status  of  an  "  established  ** 
religion.     It  received  legal  establishment  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Long  Parliament,  but  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  enter  largely  into  the  fttanding  as- 
signed in  the  legislation.     Generally,  a  rather  jeal- 
ous attitude  toward   State  interference  has  been 
characteristic  of  Preabyterian  bodies.    In  the  Amer- 
ican   version    of   the   Westminster   Confeseion   the 
legitimate  function  of  civU  magistratea  in  relation 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  is  defined  to  be  the  im- 
partial protection  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  claim  of  divine  right  for  their  polity  has  had 
considerable   currency   among    Presbyterians.    Its 
advocates,  however,  have  never  meant 
3.  Divine    by  this  claim  what  is  asserted   for  the 
Right;      papal  constitution  in   the  bull  Unam 
Character-  Sanctam  (see  Boniface  VIII.)  and  im- 
iatics.       plied  in  the  anathemas  of  the  Vatican 
Council.      It     has   not   been  held   at 
any  period  that  the  acceptance  of  presbyterial  rule 
ia  a  condition  of  salvation.     In  the  Westminster 
Assembly   there   were   stanch    Presbyterians,    and 
enough  of  them  to  constitute  a  respectable  minor- 
ity* who  opposed  the  theory  of  the  jus  divinum. 
In  later  declnrations  it  has  often  been  affirmed  that 
the   presbyterial    form   of   church   government   is 
agreeable  to  and  founded  on  the  Word  of  God. 
But  no  violence  is  done  in  construing  these  state- 
ments in  the  sense  of  this  declaration  in  the  Book 
of  Church  Order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South 
(1879):    '*  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  presbytery  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  order  of  the  \isi- 
ble  Church,  but  is  not  essential  to  its  existence." 
The  central  feature  of  Presbj-ierian  church  con- 
stitution is  a  series  of  governing  assemblies*  con- 
stituted on  the  principle  of  representation,  in  w  hich 
series  the  decisions  of  a  lower  assembly  are  subject 
to  re  \i  si  on  by  a  higher,  up  to  one  vested  \iith  su- 
preme jurisdiction  though  not  free  in  its  exercise 
from  certain  constitutional  restrictions,     A  second 
prominent  feature  is  the  parity  of  ministers,  or  the 
exclusion  of  all  hierarchical  gradations-     A  third 
feature  is  the  union  of  ministers  and  lajTnen  in  the 
governing    assemblies.      According    to    a    typical 
arrangement  the  governing  assemblies  are  of  four 
kinds,  namely,  church  sespion,  presbytery,  synod, 
and  general  assembly.    The  first,  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  mipervtsion  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
local  church,  is  composcil  of  the  pastor  and  the  lay 
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officials  called  ruling  elders.  In  the  mode  of  insti- 
tuting these  officials,  a  congregational  element 
comes  into  play.  Both  the  pastor  and  the  ruling 
elders,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  board  of  dea- 
cons, are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  local  church. 
In  respect  of  the  pastor  elect,  however,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  presbytery  must  precede  his  insinua- 
tion, and  the  hke  sanction  is  requisite  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  a  minister  to  a  new 
pastorate.  Within  the  group  of  churches,  between 
which  it  serves  as  the  immediate  bond  of  connec- 
tion, the  presbytery  fulfils  a  highly  important  and 
responsible  function.  It  has  been  characterized  as 
being  the  most  important  unit  in  the  presbyterian 
system.  Ministers  and  elders  make  up  the  presby- 
tery as  they  do  also  the  synod  and  general  assembly. 

The  presbyterian  type  obtains  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed and  the  German  Reformed  communions 
(see  Reformed  [Dutch]  Chubch;  Reformed 
[German]  Church)  as  well  as  in  the  numerous 
bodies  bearing  the  Presbyterian  name.  The  polity 
of  Lutheran  communions  in  this  country  is  essen- 
tially Presbyterian.  There  is  some  distinction,  how- 
ever, as  respects  the  legal  authority  of  the  highest 
assembly.  While  in  the  Iowa  Synod  it  may  ap- 
proach the  Presbyterian  standard,  it  is  very  much 
below  that  standard  in  the  S3rnodlcal  Conference, 
and  also  below  it  in  theory  in  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council,  and  the  United  Synod  of  the 
South.  In  the  "  Meetings  "  of  the  Friends — yearly, 
quarterly,  and  monthly — the  scheme  of  a  hierarchy 
of  assemblies  is  illustrated.  Still  the  divergence  of 
their  polity  from  the  usual  Presbyterian  type  is  by 
no  means  slight,  since  they  have  no  general  assem- 
bly, and  all  the  meetings  are  democratic  in  com- 
position. 

Vn.  Congregational  Type:  While  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Congregational  polity  were 
anticipated  in  some  measure  by  the 

I.  Dis-      Anabaptists  (q.v.)  on  the  continent, 

tribution.  it  was  in  England  at  the  extreme  of 
the  Puritan  reaction  against  prelacy 
that  this  polity  began  in  the  more  positive  sense  its 
record  in  modem  history.  From  the  days  of  Rob- 
ert Browne,  Jeremiah  Burroughes,  John  Greenwood, 
and  John  Robinson  (qq.v.),  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  has  had  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  earnest  adherents.  The  Pilgrims  brought  it 
to  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  it  remained  the  distinc- 
tive form  of  church  order  in  New  England  during 
the  entire  colonial  period.  The  Baptists  in  all  fields 
have  been  almost  universally  its  stanch  advocates. 
It  is  represented  furthermore  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  Connection,  the  Unitarians, 
and  most  branches  of  the  Adventists  (qq.v.).  The 
polity  of  the  Universalists  lies  between  the  Congre- 
gational and  the  Presbyterian  form. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  Congregational- 
ism is  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  church.  The 
various  churches  of  a  communion  may  have,  very 
appropriately,  means  of  fellowship  and  interaction, 
such  as  councils,  associations,  or  conventions.  But 
none  of  these  are  properly  accorded  any  lei^slative 
or  judicial  authority  over  the  local  church.  They 
are  assemblies  for  conference,  and  their  action  is 
ever  advisory  rather  than  mandatory.     Ecclesias- 


tical sovereignty  begins   and  ends  with  the  local 
church.    [Congr^ationalists  hold  as  a  second  fun- 
damental of  their  polity  the  fellowship 
2.  Easen-   of  the  churches  as  exercised   in  the 
tials;       conventions,  associations,  and  councils 
Divine      referred    to.]     Within  the  individual 
Right;      congregation,  according  to  the  original 
Church     New-England  scheme,  the  proper  offi- 
and  State,   cers  were  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the 
ruling  elders,  and  the  deacons.     The 
second    and    third,  however,    were    not  long    re- 
tained.    At  present,   within  conmiimions   of  the 
Congregational  order,  the  regular  officers  are  very 
conmionly  enumerated  as  simply  pastors  and  dea- 
cons.   The  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  was  contained  in  initial  Congregational- 
ism as  represented  by  the  teaching  of  Robert  Bro^^ne 
(q.v.).     Baptists  have  always  been  earnest  advo- 
cates of  that  principle.     The  peculiar  conditions, 
however,  in  New  England,  where  at  first  the  com- 
pany of  citixens  and  that  of  church  members  were 
substantially  identical,  led  to  a  somewhat  intimate 
connection  between  Church  and  State.     While  in 
important  respects  the  churches  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  fimctions  of  self-governing  societies,  State 
patronage  and  control  ran  through  no  insignificant 
range  (cf.  W.  Walker,  in  American  Church  History 
Seriesy  iii.  249,  New  York,  1894).    The  last  rem- 
nant of  this  scheme  of  Congregational  "  establish- 
ments "  disappeared  in  1833. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  relaxation  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  divine  right  of  Congregational  pol- 
ity. Representative  writers  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  repudiate  the  notion  that  an  exclusive  right 
can  be  asserted  for  any  given  form  of  church  con- 
stitution, and  affirm  that  their  own  polity  is  happily 
conformed  to  New-Testament  principles.  Among 
Baptists  the  teaching  is  not  imiform.  The  question 
occurs  whether  commimions  which  adhere  to  the 
Congregational  polity  have  been  able  to  maintain 
the  scheme  of  direct  democracy,  or  autonomous 
local  churches,  without  substantial  modification. 
One  indisputable  fact  is  that  within  the  last  cen- 
tviry  instnunentaUties  for  giving  expression  to  the 
collective  sentiment  and  enterprise  of  the  whole 
group  of  churches  of  like  name  have  been  greatly 
multiplied.  Very  frequently  the  advocates  of  the 
Congregational  polity  declare  that  the  style  of  col- 
lectivism which  has  thus  been  evolved  works  no 
detriment  to  the  Congregational  principle,  since 
the  councils  or  associations  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted are  engaged  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  church.  On  the  other  hand,  some  admit  that 
the  introduction  of  these  bodies  and  the  enlarge- 
ment in  various  respects  of  their  functions  amount 
to  the  intrusion  of  a  Presbyterian  element  into  the 
actual  administration. 

Vm.      Eclectic    Types     (Methodist     Churches): 

Among  communions  which  illustrate  a  imion  of 

Presbyterian    and     Episcopalian  ele- 

I.  Con-     ments  a  prominent  place  is  occupied  by 

stituent     the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  (see 

Elements.    Methodists).    There  is  also  a  union  of 

Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  elements 

in  the  church  order  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

of  the  Evangelical  Association,  and  of  the  Unity  of 
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the  Brethren  (qq.v.).  The  Congregatianal  element 
(in  certain  features  of  local  self-go verntnent)  clir^ 
coverable  in  the  churches  men  lion  lhI  is  relatively 
inconj^picuoua.  Recent  dev^elopmentii  in  the^^e  com- 
munions have  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  popular  government.  By  the 
last  part  of  the  nineteenth  cenliirj'  all  had  come  to 
include  liijinen  in  the  higher  govemini^  assemblies. 
The  same  kind  of  development  has  been  illuBtrate<l 
in  non-episcopid  Methodtsm,  as,  fur  instanee,  among 
the  English  Wesley ans  (see  Mkthudisth^  I.,  1,  §§ 
6,  8).  In  the  Methodidt  Protestant  Church  lay 
delegation  has  betm  a  feature  from  the  start  (stM? 
METHOOlftTS,  IV.,  3). 

Within  the  principal  Methodist  churches  the  list 
of  assemblies  includes  quarterly,  annual,  and  gen- 
eral conferences.  Between  the  first 
2.  ResuJtant  and  the  secoii<l  the  district  conference 
Forms  of  is  often  interposed.  Where  existing 
Govern-  it  assuraea  various  functions  which 
ment  otherwise  would  fall  to  the  c|uarterly 
conferences*  The  latter  are  made  up 
of  the  officials  of  the  individual  cliurch — its  resi- 
dent ministers,  local  preachers,  trust<?es,  stewards, 
claas  leaders,  Suiid ay-school  superintendent,  etc. 
The  district  confercnce  (Mjnsist,s  of  minitit^rial  and 
lay  delegates.  The  annui^l  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  is  (1910)  a  niinistenal  body; 
thai  of  the  Methmlist  Episcopal  Church  South  in- 
eludes*,  besides  the  ministjers,  four  laymen  from 
each  presiding  elder's  district.  The  general  confer- 
ences of  both  churches  are  made  up  of  ministers 
and  laymen  in  equal  numbers.  Among  the  llnit>ed 
Bretiiren  in  Christ  (q.v.)  laymen  are  accorded  a 
place  in  all  the  governing  assemblies.  The  gen- 
eral conference  h  the  supreme  tribunal  in  the  entire 
group  of  commumona  under  consideration.  Within 
certain  constitutional  limitations  it  ejEercises  full 
legislative  and  judicial  authority.  A  special  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  is  the  provision  that  the  board  of 
bishops  may  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  a 
rule  or  regidation  passed  by  the  general  conference, 
and  hold  it  suspended  until  it  has  been  approveii 
in  the  use  of  the  regular  method  for  amending  a 
**  restrictive  rule  "  (that  is,  one  of  the  cardinal  lim- 
itations imposed  by  the  constitution).  As  a  Prt^sby- 
teiian  element  finds  illustration  in  the  governing 
aaBcmbiies  of  the  Methodist  economy,  so  an  Epis- 
copalian element  is  exemplified  in  its  ministerial 
ranks.  In  that  economy  deacon  and  either  (or  pres- 
byter) are  related  much  as  they  are  in  the  Cliurch 
of  England  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(q.v.).  Methodist  episcopacy,  on  the  other  hand, 
haa  a  special  character  as  being  non-diocesan.  It 
is  also  free  from  the  aristocratic  assumptions  often 
connected  with  the  episcopal  form  of  organizatioiL 
Methodist  bishops  are  simply  the  foremost  rank  of 
cxecutivefi  in  their  respective  communions.  In  the 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  a  note  prefixed  to  the  form  of  episcopal 
consecration  implies  that  bishops  repr(*sent  a  dis- 
tinct office  rather  than  a  distinct  order.  It  remain^ 
true,  neverthele^,  that  in  the  larger  Methn<li8t 
bodies  very  weighty  official  (executive,  nnt  legfs- 
laUve)  reeponsibilities  are  devolved  upon  the  bislw 


ops.  The  legal  prerogative  is  with  tliem  to  statiofi 
all  tlie  ministers  (outside  the  limited  circle  of  gen- 
eral eoiderence  appointees),  though  the  advice  of 
the  presiding  elders  and  the  preferences  of  the  in- 
dividual churches  are  practically  of  great  moment. 
Methodist  communions  generally  wliich  have  an 
episcopal  organization,  as  also  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  and  the  Evangelical  Association  (qq.v.)» 
make  use  of  a  kind  of  eubepiscopate  embodied  in 
presiding  elders  or  district  superintendents,  who 
are  placed  over  divisions  of  the  territory  of  the 
ajiimal  conferen(;ei3.  Among  th**  Unity  of  the  Breth* 
Ti^n  the  Presl>yterian  feature  iti  prominent,  tlie  biah- 
opa,  aside  from  the  function  of  ordaining,  ha\ing 
e;r  officio  no  administrative  significance,  and  com- 
ing in  practise  to  possess  such  significance  only  as 
being  customarily  elected  to  the  governing  boards 
and  conferences. 

Connection  \^ith  the  State  has  been  foreign  to 
Methodist  history,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  di'vine  right  of  a  specific  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  On  this  theme  Methodists  stand 
with  Lutherans,  and  only  inKi.st  that  in  its  spirit 
ecclesiastical  ailministration  is  obUgated  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  demands  of  the  New-Testament 
conception  of  Christian  citiKenabip. 

IX  Conclusion:  In  view  of  the  enthronement 
of  an  extreme  dogma  as  respects  ecclesiastical  mon- 
archy in  the  Roman  Catholie  Church,  and  the  prop- 
agation of  a  radical  type  of  sacerdotalism  through 
.1  considerable  section  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  can  not  be  said  that  recent  movements  in  the 
field  of  chtuch  polity  liave  been  uniformly  in  a  sin- 
gle direction.  There  has  been  an  undeniable  ad- 
vance in  the  line  of  the  most  pronounced  High- 
church  a>5sumptions.  But  some  rather  significant 
tokens  of  reaetion  are  already  apparent.  The  uni- 
versal movement  toward  conslitutiomd  rule  in  the 
secular  sphen.*  tends  to  make  men  restive  under  the 
demands  of  a  pretentious  sacerdotalism.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere  generally,  outside  of  the  speci- 
fied domains — not  to  mention  the  comparatively 
stationar>'  Orthodox  Eastern  Chnreh— the  develop- 
ment in  recent  times  has  be^n  almost  uniforroly  in 
favor  of  popular  government.  Whether  it  has  bec*n 
in  the  interest  of  the  specifically  democratic  form 
of  ecclesiasticid  polity,  with  it«  emphasis  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  local  church,  is  a  question  which 
is  likely  to  elicit  dilTerent  answers.  Probubly 
the  balance  is  not  on  that  side,  but  rather  on  the 
side  of  somp  form  of  representative  government, 
though  in  constructing  this  form  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  larger  scope  to  the  proper  Con- 
gregational element  than  Is  done  ortlinarily  in  Pres- 
byterian communions  or  in  those  which  combine 
Presbyterian  with  Episcopalian  characteristics. 

On  a  couple  of  points  the  development  has  been 
quite  pronounced.  The  dcjctnne  of  divine  right, 
in  anj-thing  like  a  stringent  form,  has  l^een  con- 
signed to  a  diminisiiing  constituency,  A  close  union 
of  Church  and  State,  or  one  which  makes  either 
essentially  a  dependency  of  the  other,  has  become 
through  a  widening  circle  a  matter  of  distinct  op- 
position. liENTtY  C,  Sheldon. 

Bibuoorapht;    Richard  Hoolcer.  EcclrMaaHcfd  Folity,  1*^- 
(tun.  1594-1662,  best  ed.  by  J.  Keble,  3d  ed.,  a  vuli., 
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1945  (frequeaUy  republished):  Bingham,  Orioines  (theee 
two  books  are  standaxd  and  with  their  constant  citation 
of  historical  souroes  may  not  be  overiooked).  Ckmsult 
further  the  works  on  ohureh  law  (KirchenreefU)  by  P. 
HerBenr6ther,  Freiburg.  1905;  Q.  Phillips,  Regensburg, 
1845-89;  J.  Winkler,  Lucerne.  1878;  R.  Sohm,  Leipaio, 
1802;  J.  B.  Slgmaller,  Freibuig,  1904;  and  E.  Friedberg. 
6th  ed.,  ib.  1909  (contains  an  extensive  and  classified 
list  of  works,  pp.  5-12).  Also:  S.  Davidson,  BecUn- 
aatical  Polity  of  ths  N.  T.  Unfolded  and  iU  PoinU  of  Coin- 
cidence or  Diaoffreement  with  Prevailing  Syatenu  Indicated, 
London,  1850;  F.  Wayland,  Notes  on  the  Principlea  and 
Practicea  of  Baptiat  Churehee,  New  York,  1857;  T.  Har- 
naok,  Die  Kirdie,  ihr  Amt,  ihr  Regiment^  Nuremberg,  1802; 
W.  Cunningham,  Ditctuaiona  on  Church  Principlea,  Eklin- 
buri^  1803;  O.  Mejer,  Die  Orundlagen  dea  ItOhariachen 
Kirchenrei/imenta,  Rostock,  1864;  W.  L.  Clay,  Baaaya  on 
Church  Polity,  London,  1868;  T.  Witherow,  The  Apoa- 
toKc  Church,  which  ia  itf  An  Inquiry  .  .  .  whether  any 
exiatino  Form  of  Church  Oovemment  ia  of  Divine  Right, 
new  ed..  Belfast.  1869;  Q.  A.  Jacob,  Bcclaaiaatieal  Polity 
of  the  N.  T„  London,  1871;  W.  Pierce.  BccUaiaatical  Priin- 
eiplea  and  Polity  of  the  Wealeyan  MelhodiaU,  ib.  1873; 
E.  M.  Qoulbum,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church;  iU  divine 
Ideal,  Miniatry,  and  Inatitutiona,  New  York,  1875;  C. 
Hodge.  Diacuaaiona  in  Church  Polity,  ib.  1878;  E.  Hatch, 
Organiaation  of  the  Barly  Christian  Churchea,  London, 
1881;  a.  T.  Ladd,  Tha  Pnnciplea  of  Church  Polity,  New 
York,  1882;  A.  A.  PeUiocia,  The  PolUy  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  Barly,  Madimval,  and  Modem  Timea,  London, 
1883;  E.  D.  Morris,  Beclaaiology,  ib.  1885;  W.  D.  Killen, 
The  Framework  of  the  Church;  a  Treatiae  on  Church  Oov- 
amment,  Edinbuigh,  1890;  D.  Palmieri,  Traetaiua  da 
Romano  pontiflce,  Rome,  1891;  F.  Bfarkower,  Die  Ver- 
aaaung  der  Kirehe  von  Bngland,  Berlin,  1894;  W.  J.  Sea- 
bury.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bcclaaiaatieal  Polity, 
New  York,  1894;  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Bmpire  of  the 
Taara  and  Ruaaiana,  part  3,  ib.  1896;  C.  Qore.  Baaaya  in 
Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church,  London.  1898;  K.  Rieker, 
OrundaOtae  reformierier  Kirchenverfaaaung,  Leipsic,   1899; 

E.  L.  Cutts.  A  Handy  Book  of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  Lon- 
don. 1900;  Q.  M.  Bo3mton.  The  Congregational  Way,  New 
York,  1903;  H.  Qallwits,  Die  Orundlagen  der  Kirehe, 
Eisenach.  1904;  J.  J.  Tigert.  A  ConatUuHonal  Hiat,  of  Ameri- 
can Bpiacopal  Methodiam, 'SBBhyiUe,  1904;  E.  C.  Dargan, 
Bceleaiology,  Louisville.  1905;  H.  H.  Henson,  Moral 
Diacipline  in  the  Christian  Church,  London.  1905;  A. 
Fortascue.  The  Orthodox  Baatem  Church,  ib.   1907;    W. 

F.  Adeney.  The  Oreek  and  Baatem  Churchea,  pp.  132- 
146.  325-354.  404-433.  New  York.  1908;  H.  C.  Sheldon, 
Sacerdotalism  in  the  18th  Century,  ib.  1909.  For  the 
details  of  ]x>lity  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Books  of 
Discipline  and  Church  Order  issued  by  the  various  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  to  the  literature  under  the  articles 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  especially  the 
bibliographies  attached  to  the  various  denominational 
articles. 

POLLOCK,  BERTRAM:  Church  of  England 
bishop;  b.  at  Wimbledon  (7  m.  s.  of  St.  Paul's, 
London)  Dec.  6,  1863.  He  received  his  education 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1885;  M.A., 
1889;  B.D.,  1902;  D.D.,  1903);  was  made  deacon 
in  1890  and  priest  in  1891;  was  assistant  master 
at  Marlborough  College,  1886-93;  master  of  Well- 
ington College,  1893-1910;  and  became  bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1910.  He  served  also  as  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge  in  1895,  and  at  Oxford  in  1907-08; 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Litchfield, 
1900-10;  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
1904-10. 

POLLOK,  ALLAN:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Buck- 
haven  (15i  m.  8.W.  of  St.  Andrews),  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, Oct.  19,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1852),  was  sent  by  the 
Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  minister  of  St.  Andrew's, 
New  Glasgow  (1852-75),  professor  of  church  his- 
tory and  practical  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 


CoU^e,  Halifax  (1875-1904),  acting  also  as  prin- 
cipal (1886-1904).  He  still  lectures  occasionally 
in  the  coU^e,  and  in  theology  is  a  ''  moderate  Cal- 
vinist,  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  in  all  essentials."  He  has  written  Lec- 
turer on  the  Book  of  Common  Order  (New  York,  1897), 
and  Studies  in  Practical  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1907). 

POLLOK,  ROBERT:  Scotch  poet;  b.  at  North 
Moorhouse,  Eaglesham  Parish  (8  m.  s.  of  Glasgow), 
Renfrewshire,  Oct.  19,  1798;  d.  at  Shirley  Common, 
near  Southampton,  Sept.  18, 1827.  He  graduated  at 
Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1822);  and  studied 
theology  at  Union  Secession  Hall  and  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity (1822-27).  He  is  famous  for  The  Course  oj 
Timey  a  religious  poem,  projected  on  a  stupendous 
scale,  in  ten  books,  on  the  destiny  of  man  (London, 
1827;  seventy-eighth  thousand,  1868;  many  edi- 
tions in  the  United  States) .  He  was  the  author,  also, 
of  Hden  of  the  Glen  (Glasgow,  1830),  The  Perse- 
ciUed  Family  (3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1829),  and  Ralph 
Gemmetl  (1829);  the  three  repubhshed  separately 
and  together  under  the  title.  Tales  of  the  Covenan- 
ters (Edmbuigh,  1833;  later  ed.,  1895). 

Bibugorapht:  D.  Pollok,  The  Life  of  RobeH  PoUok,  .  .  . 
with  Selectiona  from  hie  Correapondence,  Edinbursl^i  1S43; 
a  Memoir  prefixed  to  later  iaaueB  of  The  Courae  of  Time; 
and  DNB,  xlvi.  60-70. 

POLYOARP:  Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  martyr; 
b.  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century;  d.  at 
Smyrna  Feb.  23,  155.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (xxi.  1;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF^  i.  58)  and  to  the  Magnesians  (xv. ;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  65)  and  to  Polycarp.  The  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  however,  is  a  letter 
written  to  accompany  the  transmission  of  the  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  and  was  requested  by  the  Philip- 
pians (xiii.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  36).  Those  who 
dispute  the  letters  of  Ignatius  as  genuine  would 
have  to  reject  this  also  as  an  interpolation;  yet  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Irenseus  had  this 
letter  in  mind  as  a  witness  of  Polycarp's  faith  and 
his  preaching  of  the  truth  (Hasr.y  iii.  3-4,  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  416).  The  charge  that  it  was  falsi- 
fied together  with  the  letters  of  Ignatius  is  excluded 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epistle  and  the 
charge  of  interpolation  is  contradicted  by  the  use 
of  I  Clement,  equally  distributed  throughout  all 
the  parts.  The  desire  of  Ignatius  expressed  in  "  To 
the  Sm3''means,"  xi.  (Eng  transl.,  ANFy  i.  91)  and 
"  To  Polycarp,"  viii.  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  100) 
throws  light  on  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  Philip- 
pians to  be  transmitted  to  the  Syrians  mentioned 
in  xiii.  of  Polycarp's  letter.  This  letter  of  Polycarp 
was  therefore  written  at  the  time  of  the  martjrrdom 
of  Ignatius  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117).  It  is 
preserved  in  Greek  only  together  with  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  as  far  as  ix.  2;  the  remainder,  in  an 
inaccurate  Latin  translation  (ix.  and  xiii.  also  in 
Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.y  III.,  xxxvi.  13-15;  Eng. 
transl.,  NPNFy  2  ser.,  i.  168-169).  The  points  of 
recognition  of  the  letter  through  Irenseus  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  contents:  Christ,  who  has  suf- 
fered for  us  and  as  the  risen  one  is  exalted,  will  also 
raise  us  if  we  do  the  will  of  God.  Its  admonitions 
deal  plainly  with  the  Christian  walk  in  life,  in  reli- 
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ance  upon  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  e^ptv 
dally  1  Peter.  The  apo«ta.sy  of  a  prestjytcr  Valena 
13  deplored  (xi.).  He  writes  of  the  8myrncan  con- 
gregation, whose  representative  he  and  the  presby- 
ters in  whose  name  he  writes  are,  that  (in  contrast 
with  the  Philippiaurf)  in  the  time  of  Paul  they  knew 
not  yet  God  (xi.;  Eng.  transL,  ANF,  I  35).  This 
doe«  not  show  that  he  and  the  presbyters  lived  ut 
that  time,  but  tliat  the  Fiiilippians  turned  to  him, 
and  Ignatius  com^iders  his  int4}rcourtie  with  him  as 
worthy  of  mention  and  writers  to  him  personally, 
inasmuch  aa  Poly  carp  must  have  been  by  110-115 
a  widely  known  per«ona^e. 

Thia  is  corroborated  by  the  iettj^r  which  the 
Smymean  congregation  directed  to  the  congrega- 
tion at  Pliilomelium  and  all  the  congregations  of 
the  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  mjirtyrdom  of 
Polycarp^  leas  than  a  year  later  (xviii.  2;  Eng, 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  43),  which  p<jint>s  not  only  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  htdd  in  his  own  congrega- 
tion but  to  liis  fame  ako  outside  of  the  Churcli 
(xvi.,  xii.;  Eng.  tranal.,  i.  43;  cf.  Eusebius,  Hisi. 
ecd.,  Eng,  transL,  NPXF,  2  aer.,  i.  188-193).  The 
account**  of  his  martyTdom  have  received  confirma- 
tion from  inscriptions  discoveretl  since  1880  (cf, 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Apostolw  Fathers,  i.  013  ijqq.)  wliicli 
alao  prove  the  reliability  of  the  additional  chiq>- 
t^r  xxi.  not  known  to  Eusebiua;  for  tliey  prove 
Philip  the  uaiarch  (xii.)  and  high-priest  of  Tralles 
(xxi,)  to  have  been  asiarch  in  149-153,  and  high- 
priest  and  agonothcte  at  Tralles  since  137  for  life. 
From  tliia  aiUhtional  chapter,  the  Act«  of  Pionius, 
and  the  ancient  martyrology  it  is  seen  that  Polycarp 
WBfi  martyred  Feb.  23,  on  a  greater  Jewish  Sabbath 
(viu,  I,  xxi.;  i>erhaps  feast  of  Purim;  cf.  I>iglit' 
foot,  ut  sup*  692  sqq,)  during  the  proconsulship  of 
Statius  Quadratus,  fixeii  by  Wa<Lidington,  using  tlie 
representiitions  of  the  rhetorician  Aristidcs,  at  154- 
150,  1  luring  which  the  23d  of  February  occurred  as 
a  Sabbath  only  in  155.  W,  Bchmid  iittempts  to 
show  that  the  Quadmtu«  of  Aristidca,  evidently  Avil- 
lius  Urinatiua  Quadratus  the  cdh W  suffcctus  of  150, 
was  proconsul  in  165-166  under  Marcus  Aurclius,  in 
accordance  with  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  delivered 
by  Jerome,  Feb.  23,  166,  being  also  on  a  Sabbath. 
In  all  probability;  however,  the  Statius  Quadratus  of 
the  time  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  in  identical  with 
the  eon^sul  of  that  name  in  142,  who,  in  the  course  of 
advancement,  must  have  been  the  proconsul  in  155. 
The  Asiarch  Philip  also  would  have  l>een  too  agctl 
to  be  high-priest  and  asiarch  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurc^hus,  At  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  Polycarp 
ha*!  been  a  Christian  for  eighty-six  years  (ix.;  Eng, 
transl,,  ut  sup.,  i.  41).  Irenieus  relates  hnw  and 
when  he  became  a  ChriBtian  and  in  his  letter  to 
Florinus  (Eusebius,  V.,  xx,;  Eng,  transl,,  L  238- 
239)  stated  that  he  saw  and  heard  him  personally 
in  lower  Asia;  in  particular  he  heard  the*  account  of 
Polycarp's  intercouTBe  with  John  and  with  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord.  Irenjeus  also  testifies 
(Hter.,  iii.  3-4;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  41-5-417) 
that  Polycarp  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
apofltlcs,  made  a  bishop,  and  had  intercourse  with 
many  who  had  seen  the  Jjird.  He  repeat^lly  em- 
phasises the  very  old  age  of  Polycarp  (ut  sup,).  If 
the  supreme  recognition  of  Polycarp  was  due  to  his 


old  age  and  former  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  no 
were  likewise  his  presence  in  Rome  mider  Anieetus 
and  liis  success  in  the  conversion  of  heretics  (154). 
In  the  disagreement  with  Anieetus,  Polycarp  ap- 
pcaled  for  authority  to  his  intercourse  with  John 
and  other  disciples  (Eusebius,  V.,  xxiv.  16,  Eng. 
transl.,  i.  415-416).  Ireneeus  makes  mention  of 
several  epistles  to  neighboring  churches  and  indi- 
vidual Christians  which  are  not  extant  (Euaebius, 
v.,  XX.  8,  Eng,  transL,  i.  239).  The  Viki  Polymrpi 
aiiciore  Pimno^  kno\ving  chapter  xii,  and  many 
letters  and  homilies  of  Polycarp,  ia  corrupte-d  with 
so  many  fables  that  to  extrm^t  the  historical  is  tm- 
posaible.  Feuardentius,  in  his  notes  to  Irenffiua, 
Hoer,  iii.  3  (Cologne,  1596),  gives  several  fragments 
ascribed  to  Polycarp  which  were  preserved  in  a 
catena  of  Victor  of  Capua  in  his  Liber  resjmnsorumf 
to  which  T.  Zidin  {Fifr.'^chuTtgen,  \n.  103,  Leipsic, 
1900)  admits  the  possibility  of  a  partial  genuine- 
ness. The  statements  of  the  leiirned  Armenian 
Ananias  of  Shirak  (600-650)  in  his  **  Epiphany  of 
our  Lord  "  also  must  speak  for  themselves*    See 

PAPL\fl.  (N.  BONWETSCH.) 

BiBUoaHAPHY:  The  i<clitiQfifl  of  Polycarp  bent  wortb  qoUqic 
ftro  tboee  of  T.  Zahn  in  Gebhardt,  Hartuick,  aiid  Znhn'a 
Patrum  apoatt^ticorum  opera,  ii.  109-Li3,  LeipHic,  1876; 
F.  X.  Funic*  Opera  palrum  apoH&lic&rum.  2d  ed..  TabingeQ. 
19U1;  J.  B.  Lifihtfoot,  A}>ostolit  FaUterM,  IS86.  2d  ed., 
1S8».  with  Eiig.  Inmsl.;  and  A.  Hikeufeld,  Deriiti,  li*02. 
The  Eag;.  tronal.  moat  availubic  uftcr  that  of  Lishtfoot, 
la  in  ANF,  i.  33-36,  For  eih.  of  tbo  Martfrrium  conimlt 
ASB.  Jan.,  ii.  705  sqq.i  E.  Ameliueau  iii  PSBA,  x  (1888), 
391-417;  the  eda.  of  Zahu,  Funk,  tund  Lightfoot.  ut  sup.; 
R.  Koopf,  A^Mwnhken  Mnrttfractm,  TQbingen,  1901; 
luid  O.  von  QebhfUXlt,  A<^ia  marlj/rum  tuflfrUi,  BerUn,  1902. 
Eji«.  tnLiish.  nre  by  Lightfoot.  ii.  1057-67,  ed-  of  iaS5; 
&nd  m  ANF,  i.  39^14.  The  Vita  Potucarpi  of  the  4th  or 
5th  centuo'  by  Pionjua  (said  by  Funk  to  be  *'  worthlcaa  ") 
hma  beea  edited  by  L.  DuchesBc.  P&ru,  1^1;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot, ut  ayp.,  ii.  1005  aqq.*  1068  »qq.t  and  F.  X.  Funk, 
ut  sup.,  ii«  291  Bqq.;  and  is  iu  ASB,  Jao.«  ii.  665  m^q,  A 
detailed  lint  of  literature  is  in  ANF^  Bibliography,  pp. 
7-10,  Discussions  of  tbo  firat  imjMjrtande  are  in  the  edi- 
tiona  tmd  imaatatioaa  notei.1  above,  cither  u  preface, 
protegomfma,  or  notes.  Consult  further:  Irenitus.  H<rr. 
IlL,  iii,,  Eng.  tranal.  ANF,  L  418;  Eusobius,  Hist,  ecd., 
l\\,  x\\,  Eng.  traiwL*  NPNF,  2  scr..  i.  188-193;  Jerome, 
De  vir.  ill.,  xvii,,  Eng.  truiwl..  NPNF,  2  fier..  iii. 
367;  A.  Ritflchl,  EnttUhuno  drr  aitkatholigchm  Kirche,  pp. 
284  sqq.«  584  sqq.,  Bonn.  1857;  J.  Donaldson,  Hi^.  of 
ChngHan  LUernture,  L  154-200,  iii.  30^-310.  Oatford, 
1864-66;  idem.  Apoittolical  Fathern,  pp.  191-247.  ib.  1874; 
T.  Z&hn»  Iffnatiu*  van  ArUiochen,  pp.  494  »qq..  Gotha, 
1873;  idem,  Forachungm  Mur  Ge»chithte  dfs  neute*tament- 
fiehen  Kanona.  iv.  240  8qq.«  vi.  72  sqq.,  94  «qq.,  Leipsic^ 
1  SOI -1900;  iUaaselsL  Supernatural  Rrlicfian,  i,  274-282, 
ii.  267-271.  iii.  13-15.  I^ndon.  1875;  B.  R  WeBtcott, 
Gengral  Suiveu  *>f  'A<r  Hitd.  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.»  pp, 
36-40,  ib.  1875;  T.  Ketm,  Ait*  dem  Vrchrvitenthum,  pp. 
90-133,  2ijrich.  1878;  O.  A.  Juckaou.  ApoMolie  Fatherw, 
pp.  77-87,  New  York,  1879;  F.  Pi\WT,  Lives  of  the  Lmdert 
of  Our  Church  Cnnwsai',  ed.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  pp.  14- 
22,  Philadelphia,  1879;  A.  II.  Chartcrw!,  Canonicity,  pas- 
sim, London.  lS8t)  (refereneea  are  very  numerous);  J. 
Nirachl.  Lfhrbwh  tier  Palrologie  vnd  Patristik,  L  121-131, 
Maiiix,  t8Sl;  W.  F.  Admey.  in  Brilish  Quarterlu.  btxxii 
(1886),  31-67;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Ge^hichte  d<T  aiichrist- 
lichen  Literatitr,  i.  146  sqq.,  ii.  615-616,  Freiburg,  1902- 
1903;  E.  Schwartx,  De  Pionio  ei  Polu^arpo,  Gottingen, 
1905;  O.  Pfloiderer,  Da»  Urchriaientum,  ii.  256  »qq.,  Ber- 
hn.  1902,  Eng.  traiwl.,  Chri^an  Origins,  London,  1906: 
H,  MflUer,  Aua  der  UeberlieferungngfM'hiehtede*  P<^ykarp- 
Afarttirium,  Poderborn,  1908;  Haruack.  Gesehichie,  I 
69-74.  817.  ij.  I,  pp.  325  sqq.,  334-:^ 56.  38l-4fi6,  ii.  2, 
pp.  303,  466-187;  KrQger,  Historu.  pp.  25  ftqq.,  380; 
Ceillier,  Autrurs  aacris,  L  392-398,  406  sqq.,  DNB,  iv. 
423—131:  the  Utemlure  onder  Ionatios  or  ANnom.  and 
the  church  hiatoriana  on  the  poat^apoaUilit!  period,^  e.g., 
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Schsff.  Ckriatian  Chunk,  i.  10»-111,  299,  335.  465,  661, 
677,  680.  On  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  consult:  R.  A. 
Lipaius,  in  JPT,  1878,  pp.  751-768;  K.  Wieeder,  Chnat- 
en^erfolounaen,  pp.  34-87,  QOteraloh,  1878;  idem,  in 
TSK,  liii  (1880),  141-165;  T.  RandeU,  in  Studia  Bibtiea, 
pp.  175-207,  Oxford,  1885;  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  Bxpomiory 
Timea,  Jan.,  1907,  pp.  18&-189. 

POLYCHROME  BIBLE.  See  Biblb  Text,  I.,  3, 
§4. 

POLYCHRONIUS:  Bishop  of  Apamea;  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  that  he  was  bishop 
after  428,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished exegetes  of  the  Antiochian  school.  Though 
never  expressly  anathematized,  Polychro^ius  was  re- 
garded as  a  heretic  in  later  times,  so  of  his  exegetical 
works  only  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  var 
rious  catenas.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Polychronius  wTote  exhaustive  commentaries  on 
Job,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fragments  preserved  arc  from  Daniel,  which  he  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in- 
stead of  Antichrist,  and  saw  in  the  fourth  mon- 
archy of  the  world  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  in 
the  ten  heads  the  Diadochi.  He  sought  always  to 
establish  the  historical  meaning  and  polemized 
against  allegorical  exegesis,  as  well  as  against  the 
theory  of  a  twofold  sense.  As  a  critic,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  conservative  than  his 
brother.  His  knowledge  of  philology,  antiquities, 
and  history  was  considerable,  but  he  shows  a  com- 
paratively slight  acquaintance  with  the  Semitic 
languages.  His  Christology  was  apparently  that  of 
his  brother,  though  probably  less  pronounced. 

(A.  Harnack.) 
Bduoorapht:  Theodoret,  Hist,  ecel.,  v.  39.  Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  169;  O.  Bardenhewor.  Polychroniua 
Bruder  Theodora,  Freiburg.  1879;  Fabricius-Harles,  Bib- 
liotheca  Graca,  viii.  638-669,  x.  362-363,  Hamburg,  1802- 
1807;   DNB,  iv.  434-436;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aaeria,  z.  60. 

POLYCRATES,  pe-lic'ra-tiz:  Bishop  of  Ephesus; 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  He  is  known  only 
bration  of  Easter  (about  190)  [to  whom  he  wrote  a 
letter,  given  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.y  V.,  xxiv.,  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  242-244].  The  contro- 
versy, according  to  Eusebius,  took  place  under 
Commodus  (d.  Dec.  31,  192),  and  to  Maximin  of 
Antioch  (whom  Serapion  succeeded  in  190-191)  let- 
ters are  said  to  have  been  directed.  At  this  time  he 
had  been  a  Christian  sixty-five  years,  coming  of  a 
Christian  family  which  had  already  furnished  seven 
bishops.  Victor  had  requested  him  to  call  a  synod 
to  decide  the  Easter  problem  (see  Easter);  but 
this  synod,  led  by  Polycrates  appealing  to  the  usage 
of  Asia  Minor,  decided  in  favor  of  Nisan  14th,  where- 
upon the  pope  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
excommunicate  the  church  of  Asia  Minor. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 
Bibuographt:  Eusebius,  Hiat.  ecel.,  V.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  Elng. 
transl.,  ATPATF,  2  ser.,  i.  240-244  (cf.  note  9  on  V.  xxii.); 
Harnack,  LiUeratur,  i.  260,  ii.  1.  p.  323;  T.  Zahn.  For- 
tehungen  aur  Oaachichie  der  neuUatamerUliehen  Kanona, 
UL  187,  vi.  162-163,  169  sqq..  208  sqq..  Leipeic,  1890- 
1900;  O.  Baideohewer.  Geaehichie  der  aUkirehlichen  Lit- 
*-<*-'- 1.  MO.  Fk^iAmi^  1902;  DNB,  iv.  436-437;  Ceillier, 
«  442-M3. 
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POLYTHEISM. 


I.  Scope  and  Definitkn.  AnimiMn  (|  3). 

Meaninc  in  Scripture  (i  1).  Sabaim  (|  3). 

Lapse  from   Monothtism  m.  Developmeat. 

(I  2).  A  Corruption  of  Mono- 

n.  ClasnficatkMi.  theism  (i  1). 

Fetishism  (|  1).  IV.  Ethical  Estimation. 

L  Scope  and  Definition:  Polytheism  or  the 
doctrine  and  belief  that  there  are  more  gods  than 
one  is  the  more  scientific  term  for  what  is  otherwise 
known  as  idolatry  and  heathenism,  and  refers  to 
those  religions  which  are  in  contradistinction  to  the 
monotheism  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Moham- 
medanism. It  is  based  on  the  natural 
X.  Mean-  tendency  of  man  to  seek  religious  rela- 
ing  in  tions  with  deity  in  the  light  of  the 
Scripture,  revelation  of  natural  religion  alone. 
In  the  evolutionaiy  process  nature 
proceeds  from  plurality  to  unity,  and  even  panthe- 
ism appears  as  a  philosophical  elaboration  and  in- 
spiration of  primitive  polytheism.  The  verdict  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  on  the  nar 
ture  and  value  of  polytheism  is  essentially  the 
same.  Polytheism  is  the  lapse  from  the  living  God 
to  the  worship  of  vain  idols  and  the  perversion  of 
divinely  revealed  truth  in  order  to  smuggle  in  false- 
hood, darkness  of  spirit,  and  association  with  de- 
mons. The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  powerless  (Jer. 
ii.  28;  Isa.  xli.  29,  xlii.  17,  xlvi.  1  sqq.),  and  made 
by  man  from  perishable  material  (especially  Isa. 
xli.,  xliv.;  Ps.  cxv.  4  sqq.,  cxxxv.  15-18).  So  far 
as  they  really  exist,  they  are  demons  (Deut.  xxxii. 
17;  cf.  Deut.  x.  17,  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  xcvi.  15,  cvi. 
27).  In  the  New  Testament  idols  are  vain,  and 
are  not  really  gods  (Acts  xiv.  15,  xix.  26;  I 
Cor.  viii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  8),  and  he  who  eats  of  their 
offerings  eats  the  meat  of  demons  (I  Cor.  x. 
19-21;  Rev.  ix.  20). 

In  considering  the  origin  of  polytheism,  the  usual 
development  of  pantheism  from  an  earlier  polythe- 
ism, illustrated  in  India  by  Brahmanism  and  in 
Greece  by  the  EHeatic  and  Stoic  systems,  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  consider  the  primitive  form 
of  all  religion  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  a  plural- 
ity of  gods  from  which  even  Biblical 
2.  Lapse    monotheism  was  developed.     Never- 
from       theless,  neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  the 
Monotfae-   prophetic  writings  contain  any  traces 
ism.        whatsoever  of  an  earlier  polytheism, 
and  the  Old  Testament  very  definitely 
regards  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  as  caused  by 
a  faU  from  primitive  monotheism  in  the  account  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1  sqq.).    The  gradual 
development  of  pol3rtheism  from  an  original  mon- 
otheism is  supported  by  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  18-20;   Josh.  xxiv.  2  sqq.);   of  Jacob, 
who  saw  the  introduction  of  Teraphim  (q.v.)  into 
his  household  (Gen.  xxxi.  19-20,  xxxv.  2-3);    of 
Joseph,  who  married  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  sun  (Gen.  xli.  50),  and  of  Moses  who 
was  able  to  keep  his  people  true  to  the  God  of  the 
covenant  only  by  bitter  struggle  against  the  pagan- 
ism of  Egypt  and  Midian  (cf.  Num.  xii.  1  sqq.; 
Deut.  xxxii.  15  sqq.;    Amos  v.  25-26).     Similar 
views  are  presented  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in 
Rom.  i.  21  sqq.;  Acts  xiv.  16,  xvii.  29. 
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II.  Classification:  Gnuited  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  legitimate  in  the  domain  of  naturaJ 
science*  the  question  arisea  whether  it  applies  as 
well  to  thi^  sphere  in  %ievv  of  the  fii(!t8  of  religious 
history.  From  the  time  of  David  Hume  (q*v.)  and 
the  Enghsh  deists  and  of  the  German  G.  L.  Bauer, 
the  theory  of  tiie  origin  of  monotheism  from  poly- 
theigm  has  passed  through  three  definito  stages:  goda 
were  deriv*^  either  from  fetishcjs,  dead  ancestors  or 
other  spirit's,  or  from  the  heavenly  hodies.  These 
Ihree  ticories  may  conveniently  be  termed  fetiah- 
ism»  animism  {with  its  varietieii  of  ypiritiam,  Shama- 
nism, q,v.,  ancestor  worship,  hero  cult),  and  Sabiijsm. 

The  theory  of  Fetishism  (q-v.),  dating  from  the 
period  of  Voltaire  and  Hume,  was  easentially  estab- 
lished by  Charles  De  Brosaes  in  his  Du 

I.  Feti&h-  cuUe  des  dieax  fStiches  (Paris,  1760j, 
tsiEL  and  was  further  developed  by  Au^uste 
Comte  (especially  in  tht*  fifth  volume  of 
ilia  Cour$  de  pkUosophie  positive  (Paris,  1830—42), 
who  assumed  that  from  the  worship  of  rude  ob- 
jects of  a  chddlike  superstition  in  magic,  or  fetiwhes, 
waa  developed  first  the  polytheism  of  more  civilized 
pagan  nations,  wiiile  from  the  latter  was  evolved 
monotheism  as  the  highest  ethicid  form  of  religion. 
This  has  become  a  favorite  dogma  of  positivists  in 
France^  England,  and  North  America  as  well  as 
Germany,  aa  illustrated  by  Lord  Avebury*s  Origin  of 
CivilimUan  (Ivondon,  1870);  S.  Baring  Gould's 
Ori^n  and  Development  of  ReliA^ioits  Bdief  (ISBO); 
C  Meiners,  who  held,  in  his  Alt^femeine  kritische 
Geschichtf  der  Reliijinnrn  (Hanover,  I8t)6),  tlmt 
fetishism  was  not  oaly  the  oldest  but  also  the  inust 
general  form  of  worship;  G.  P.  C.  Kaiser  in  his 
Bibtiitche  Theotogie  (EHangen,  1813-21);  Hegel  in 
hia  Vorlesurmen  ilber  Philosophie  der  Religion  (Ber- 
lin, 1832)  maintaining  that  magic,  constantly 
changing  ita  objects  of  worship  in  the  form  of 
fetishwm,  creates  the  first  and  lowest  type  of  re- 
ligion; and  T.  Waitz,  in  his  Anthropotogie  <fer 
NaiuriHflkcr  (Leipaic,  1859-65).  The  fetiBhtstio 
theory  was  developed  into  a  formal  system  by 
F*  Schultze  in  Der  Feti^chismus,  ein  Beiirag  zur 
Anthropologic  and  ReligionsgcJichichtc  (Leipsic,  1871), 
in  which  an  interpretation  of  the  indiviikial  tend- 
encies of  fetialiiam  is  attx'mpted,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  rudest  fetishism  of  modern  aborigines  is 
necessarily  the  closest  in  approximation  to  the  primi- 
tive type  of  all  rehgions.  Tliis  theory  of  fetishism 
has  exercised  more  or  lesa  influence  on  historians 
of  civilization  like  K.  Twestcn  and  F.  von  HelJ- 
wald.  natural  philosophers  likeC.  Sterne,  E,  Haeckel, 
and  investigators  of  reUgions  like  A.  Wuttke,  whose 
Otschicfiie  dcJt  Heidejituimi  (Breslau,  1S52-53),  while 
proceeding  from  a  rigidly  monotheistic  basis,  re- 
gards fetishism  as  the  oldest  and  most  primitive 
typi*  of  religion  known  to  history;  and  G.  Roskoff 
in  Oeschichte  d&t  Teu/ds  (I>eipsic,  1869)  and  Re- 
Hgummi>e9en  der  rokesten  Natunjdlkcr  (1880).  In 
oppofrition  to  the  frequent  assumption  after  Dar- 
win that  there  are  numerous  primitive  peoples 
without  any  trace  of  religion,  so  that  absolute  athe- 
ism is  alleged  to  be  the  real  basis  and  starting 
period  of  the  entire  religious  and  ethical  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  Roskoff,  in  the  latter  work,  mar- 
shaled on  array  of  facta  coofirmed  by  a  company 


of  scholars;  but  he  falls  in  also  with  the  naturaiistic 
%iew,  regarding  magic  as  the  prototype  of  all  re- 
ligious activity-  The  theorj^  of  fetishism  is  scien- 
tificaily  false.  The  fetish  is  not,  according  to  De 
Brosses  and  the  other  naturalists^  an  enchanted 
and  therefore  prophetic  object  (as  if  from  fari, 
fanuutf  or  fatum),  but  is  something  artifieially 
made  (Portuguese,  feiti<;o — Latin  facere)  especially 
for  reUgioua  purposes,  such  as  an  amulet,  cross,  or 
idol.  Properly  speaking,  fetishes  arc  devotional  or 
cultic  objects  wliich  imply  a  pelativcly  developed 
stage  of  religion,  and  are  even  typical  of  an  incipi- 
ent decay  of  religious  life.  They  are  invariably 
relics  of  an  older  and  more  perfect  concept  of  the 
deity;  for  some  eort  of  an  idea  of  a  higher  being  to 
be  invoked  must  have  been  present  before  steps 
could  be  taken  to  make  a  fetish-  The  stone,  block, 
bone,  or  rag*  which  forms  .such  a  magic  idol  for  the 
African,  was  never  anything  but  an  idol  capri- 
ciously  adapt-ed  to  a  long  developed,  even  though 
rough  and  vague,  conct*pt  of  God,  The  worship  of 
fetishes  forms  a  rude  piirallel  to  the  veneration  of 
relics  and  objects  of  supers^tition  like  the  tooth  of 
Buddha  in  Ceylon,  Mohammedan  talismans,  Greco* 
Horaan  amulets,  or  the  terapliira  or  earthern  ser- 
pents of  the  peoples  with  w  horn  the  Israelities  came 
in  contact.  Far  from  belonging  to  the  childhood  of 
religion,  as  Meiners,  Hegel,  Lord  Avesbu^>^  and 
others  have  held,  on  the  ground  of  the  puppet 
shape  of  the  fetishes  and  the  childiah  homage  of 
dances  and  dniromings  in  their  honor,  fetishiam  ia 
dtHa(]«*nt,  even  as  senility  frequently  assumes  an 
;i|>|HMmnce  of  childishness.  Neither  fetishism  nor 
the  primitive  atheism  assumed  by  Avesbury  can 
rationally  be  made  the  foundation  of  religions  de- 
velopment either  of  mankind  as  a  whole  or  of  indi- 
vidual strockn  or  peoples  (cf.  J.  Happel,  Die  Anlage 
des  Menschen  ^ur  Religion,  pp.  112,  134  sqq.,  Ley  den, 
1877;  O.  Pfleiderer,  ReligioniiphiloHOphk,  pp,  318- 
319,  742-743,  Berlin,  1878;  F.  M,  Mtiller,  Lectures 
on  the  Chigin  and  Growth  of  Religion^  espcjcially  vol* 
ii.,  London,  1878;  P.  Schanz,  Apologie  des  CArw- 
tenlums,  2d  ed.,  ii.  37,  297,  and  passim  *  FreibtiiTg, 
1887-^;  and  C.  von  OrcUi,  AUgemeine  Religions-' 
ge^chichte,  pp.  15,  263^266,  841-^842,  Bonn,  1899). 
[For  another  view  of  the  subject,  see  Fetishism.] 

The   animistic    hj^thesis,    or  soul-cult,  as   the 
source  of  all  religious  development  is  considerably 
lat43r  than  that  of  fetisliism.     As  introduced  into 
comparative  religion  by  E.  B.  Tylor 
2,  Ani-     in  his  Primitire  Culture  (London,  1871; 
mism.       ne w  ed , ,  1 903 )  nnd  A  nth ropology  ( 1 88 1 ) 
animism  denott^s  a  bdief,  wide-spread 
among  the  primitive  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
in  more  or  less  powerful  souls  or  spirits  dwelling  in 
material  objects,  in  a  word,  *^  spirit  worship  "  (cf* 
J.  Lippert,  Der  Seelenkvlt  vavh  $eitieft  Beziehungen 
zvr  hehrCmchen  Edition,  Berlin,  1881 ;  O.  Seeck,  G^ 
schi^hle  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Wdf,  pp.  339- 
377.  Berlin.  1901).    Logically,  ttiis  form  of  relijcion 
is  a  grade  higher  than  fetishism,  regarding  its  cultic 
objects  as  filled  with,  or  possessed  of,  certain  spir- 
itual beings,  which  human  magic  can  cause  to  ap- 
pear and  become  operative.     At  the  same  time, 
cruder  fetishistic   views  and  usages  are  found  In 
animism,  especially  in  the  magic  character  of  the 
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priests  of  both  types.  Three  forms  of  animism  may 
be  distinguished:  physiolatric,  anthropolatric,  and 
patriarcholatric.  Physiolatric  animism  is  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  nature  spirits  residing  in  wells  or 
rivers  (nymphs,  nixies),  in  hills  or  rocks  (cobalds), 
in  trees  (hamadryads),  or  in  animals,  and  the  like, 
the  two  chief  subdivisions  being  the  two  last,  phy- 
tolatry  and  zoolatry,  the  latter  comprising  ophiol- 
atry. Anthropolatric  animism  is  the  worship  of 
the  dead,  whether  regarded  as  being  in  some 
inanimate  medium  or  in  some  living  animal  from 
simple  inhabitation  to  metempsychosis;  this  type 
is  the  darkest  of  spiritism  issuing  in  necro- 
mancy and  fanatical  Shamanism.  Patriarchol- 
atry,  or  ancestor  worship,  is  the  worship  of 
the  ancestors  of  special  families  or  entire  stocks, 
this  frequently  passing  over  among  wild  tribes  into 
totemism,  in  which  the  ancestors  are  held  to  have 
been  certain  beasts  or  birds,  which  thus  become 
fixed  emblems  of  the  families  or  stocks  in  question. 
All  attempts  to  make  any  or  all  of  these  types  of 
animism  the  source  of  the  development  of  religion 
have  failed.  Ancestor  worship  in  particular,  de- 
fended by  H.  Spencer  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology 
(London,  1876-82),  J.  Lippert  (ut  sup.),  and  others, 
is  rendered  nugatory  because  the  pious  regard  of 
ancestors  presupposes  too  long  a  development  and 
too  ripe  a  civilization  to  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive source  of  religion;  as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese 
cult  and  the  Pitris  and  Rishis  of  India  and  the 
Greeks.  See  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  a, 
§§  1-6;  Heathenism,  §§  2-4,  6. 

The  Sabaistic  theory,  or  the  assumption  that  the 
cult  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  source  of  religion, 
seems  to  go  back,  strictly  speaking,  to  such  Church 
Fathers  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Firmicius 
Matemus,  who  held  that,  while  monotheism  was 

the  original  religion,  the  stages  of  de- 
3.  Sabaism.  cline  had  begun  with  the  worship  of 

the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  closely 
followed  by  Moses  Maimonides  (q.v.),  and,  among 
more  recent  students,  by  those  who  investigate 
mainly  religions  possessing  an  astronomical  basis,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Phenician.  A  chief 
exponent  of  .this  theory  was  the  French  astronomer 
C.  F.  Dupuis,  who,  in  his  Origine  de  Urns  les  cvUes 
ou  religion  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1795),  sought  to  prove 
that  worship  first  of  the  sun  and  then  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  was  the  point  of  departure  for  all 
religious  evolution.  Similar  attempts  were  made 
by  J.  A.  Kanne  in  Neue  DarsteUung  der  Mythologie 
der  Oriechen  (Leipsic,  1805),  J.  G.  Rohde  in  Versuch 
tiber  Aw  Alter  dee  Tierkreises  und  den  Alter  der 
Stembilder  (Breslau,  1809),  E.  von  Bunsen  in  his 
Binheit  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1870)  and  Die  Plejaden 
und  der  Tterkreis  (1879),  and  C.  Ploix  in  La  Nature 
d€»  dieux  (Paris,  1888),  in  which  he  blended  Saba- 
iim  and  fetishism.  If,  however,  a  stellar  cult  de- 
veloped into  adoration  of  the  zodiac,  the  planets, 
and  other  celestial  objects,  it  presupposes  a  degree 
of  culture  which  is  incompatible  with  the  primitive 
period  of  mankind.  The  truly  primitive  forms  of 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  rather  to  be 
monotheistic,  the  divine  element  being  regarded 
not  so  much  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  ''  host  of  heaven," 
as  the  heaven  itself  as  the  symbol  or  manifestation 


of  the  highest  beneficent  power,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  individual  stars  conjstituted  mere  sub- 
deities.  A  number  of  adherents  of  primitive  mono- 
theism have  accordingly  regarded  Sabaiam  as  the 
mediate  stage  through  which  man  passed  in  his  de- 
cline from  monotheism  to  the  baser  forms  of  poly- 
theism. Criticism  of  Sabaism  leads  necessarily  to  the 
positing  of  a  primitive  monotheism  though  not  in 
its  absolute  form. 

IIL  Developinent:  A  relative  monotheism,  con- 
sisting of  a  theistic  basis  with  pantheistic  elements, 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  religious  develop- 
ment by  Schelling  in  Pkilosophie  der 
I.  A  Cor-  Metologie  und  Offenbarung  (Stuttgart, 
mptionof  1856-59),  and  he  was  followed  by 
Monothe-  many  others.  This  relative  monothe^ 
ism.  ism  of  the  earliest  historic  period  was 
termed  kathenotheism  or  henotheism 
by  Max  Mailer;  and  though  restricted  by  him  only 
to  certain  characteristics  of  the  Vedic  religion,  yet 
it  may  well  be  appUed,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  religion  of  various  other  peo- 
ples of  similar  antiquity.  This  henotheism  is  de- 
fined by  Mailer  as  a  naive  faith  in  individual  powers 
of  nature  which  alternately  appear  as  supreme.  The 
religion  of  the  Chinese  seems  to  be  an  unfolding  of 
the  cult  of  heaven,  and  early  Iranian  religious  rec- 
ords show  similar  traces  of  a  relatively  pure  primi- 
tive monotheism,  since  between  the  supreme  crea- 
tor of  the  imi  verse,  Ormazd,  and  his  subordinate 
deities,  the  six  Amshaspands,  a  considerable  inter- 
val is  held  to  exist.  TTie  oldest  religious  concepts 
of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  peoples  were  richer  in 
polytheistic  elements,  though  even  in  them  the  sk}'- 
god  was  dominant.  Among  the  religions  of  south- 
western Asia,  the  ancient  Arabs  and  the  Phenicians 
had  a  basis  of  primitive  monotheism,  consisting  in 
the  worship  of  a  supreme  god  of  the  light  or  of  the 
sun  (IlAh  or  Shamsh  in  North  Arabia,  Bel  among 
the  Sabeans  of  South  Arabia,  and  Baal  Hamman 
among  the  Phenicians),  though  even  in  the  earliest 
records  this  basis  had  received  many  accretions  of 
stellar  polytheism.  The  same  statements  hold  good 
of  the  religion  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  most 
ancient  supreme  sky-god  Anu  must  early  have  re- 
ceived by  his  side  a  Bel  and  an  Ea,  their  number 
later  being  increased  by  various  younger  nature 
deities,  such  as  the  moon-god  Sin  and  the  sun-god 
Shamash,  as  well  as  the  five  planetary  deities  Mar- 
duk,  Ishtar,  Adar,  Nergal,  and  Nebo.  Many  of  the 
most  competent  Egyptologists  agree  in  placing  at 
the  head  of  the  development  of  the  Nilotic  religion 
a  creative  celestial  "  king  "  or  "  father  "  of  the 
gods,  who  was  called  An|on-Ra  by  the  Thebans 
and  Ptah  at  Memphis;  and  Le  Page  Renouf,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rdigum,  p. 
119  (London,  1880),  declares:  "  The  subUmer  por- 
tions [of  the  Egyptian  religion]  are  not  the  com- 
paratively late  results  of  a  process  of  development 
or  elimination  from  the  grosser.  The  sublimer  por- 
tions are  demonstrably  ancient;  and  the  last  stage 
of  the  Egyptian  religion,  that  known  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  was  by  far  the  grossest  and  most 
corrupt." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  proc- 
ess of  degeneration  from  monotheism  everywhere 
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t4X>k  tixe  same  cour!>e  or  passed  tlirough  the  same 
phaaee.  In  like  maimer,  varioas  motives  entered 
iato  the  creation  of  early  myths;  inl  th  ither  the 
one-mded  interpretation  of  myth-  u  [ h  nsonificaf- 
tioQs  of  meteorological  phenomena  nor  the  one- 
mded  anthropology  of  the  ouhemeriat^  nor  the  opera- 
tion of  diabolical  forces  as  held  by  early  orthodoxy 
iH  in  accord  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

IV.  Ethical  Estimation:  Regarding  the  relation 
of  polytheism  to  raoraJity,  the  stem  judj^ent  must 
bold  which  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  alike 
pronounce  upon  idolatry  without  diMtinetion  of  its 
varioua  forms  or  grades.  Idolaters  are  evildoers 
punished  by  the  law  ^ith  the  severest  penalties, 
and  upbraided  by  the  prophirts  for  their  enormi- 
ties^ In  the  New  Tt?stament  sinners  and  heiithen 
are  parallel  (Matt,  xviii.  17;  Hal.  ii.  15;  I  Con  v. 
l)»  while  idolatry  is  classetl  among  the  "  works  of 
th*?  flesh/*  being  placed  between  lasciviousnees  and 
«>reery  (OaJ-  v.  20),  and  repeatedly  designated  as 
belonging  to  the  worst  abominations  (Romans  ii.  22; 
Rev.  ii.  15,  20,  Lx.  21,  xvii.  4-a,  xviii.  22)  and  as 
lj?adiag  to  the  gravest  sensualitv  (Horn.  t.  24-28). 
And  this  judgment  not  only  holdss  true  of  classical 
antiquity,  but  of  modem  primitive  peoples  as  welL 

(O.  ZrirKLERt.) 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  of  the 
ppccefjing  article  are  not  those  of  the  moflem  sehrnil 
of  comparative  reli^ioni.st^.  Ever}'  line  of  evidence 
exhaustively  examined  by  the.-^e  students  lends  to 
result*  that  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  st'ience 
of  anthropology,  which  regar<ls  man  himself  as  a 
development.  Religion  appears  distinctly  and  un- 
mistakably as  a  grouih,  m  which  monotheism  is 
the  choicest  fruit,  not  the  root,  AMierev'er  the  his- 
tory of  religion  can  be  traced  for  long  periods,  as 
io  Babylonia  and  China,  and  now  in  rire(*ee,  the 
farther  back  one  Bearches  the  more  diffused  is  the 
worship,  until  the  gods  are  lost  in  spirits  or  demons. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  primitive  religion, 
where  the  objects  of  worship  are  spirits,  not  gods, 
with  rare  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  afford 
no  supjxirt  to  the  theory  of  monotheism  as  oHginjiI. 
Similarly  in  the  organized  rchgions,  the  irratiouid 
animistic  elements,  for  instance  of  ritual  (in 
•h  are  always  preserved  longest  the  traces  of 
m^n)f  are  dearly  derivable  from  the  ejirlier  stages 
and  point  to  polytheism  or  animism,  never  to 
monotheism.  While  there  may  be  reversion  of  a 
people  from  monotlieiam  to  polytheism  (as  in  the 
decadent  peno<l  of  Jewish  histor>;)»  the  case  can 
always  be  shown  to  be  reversion  and  not  degenera- 
The  background  of  Hebrew  religion  ia  now 
lied  by  the  entire  critical  achool  as  not  only 
polytheistic  but  animistic  A  case  of  tliis  is  the 
action  of  Jacob  in  anointing  the  stone  (an  act  of 
worship)  on  which  he  slept  while  he  saw  his  vision 
(Gi?n.  xxviii.  18),  which  action  was  pn^-i-sely  that 
which  Arab  tril»es  direct*Mj  to  the  sttino  tleitiea 
which  tiiey  worshiped  (Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem,,  pas- 
sim). The  firat  commandment  is  an  explicit  recog- 
oltlon  of  the  existence  of  other  deities. 

The  conclusions  of  comparative  religionists  as  to 
the  order  of  development  in  religion  are  briefly  in- 
dicated in  Comparative  Religion  (q.v.,  (\speciaHy 
VI.,  2j  d>*  Geo.  W.  GtUioitE. 


BtBLiooaAnn:  Ituch  of  the  bc4t  Utcmturc  u  luuned  in  lh<! 
text,  and  mnny  of  the  works  givca  undor  Comfarativic 
RcLxoioftf  uiid  Fetish lau  ore  of  first  importance';  tuc 
alto  the  literature  uader  fiepamte  laadA,  aa  Afhca,  China. 
Japan,  etc.  ConauJt  further:  A.  Wuttke,  0«9chichle  dt^ 
Heidentum^n,  2  vola..  Breslau*  1852-^;  K.  Werner,  Dt> 
Religionen  und  KuUur  dM  varchrisUichen  ffeidentumt, 
SehaffhauAeo,  1871 ;  E.  L.  Fiiohor.  HeidtrUum  und  Offm- 
baruno^  Mnini,  1H78;  J.  Leggc,  Religions  of  China^  t)On- 
don,  1881;  E.  G.  8teude,  Hin  Probitrnt  d^r  allgemtinm 
RH\ownMw%*wnachafU  Leip«ic.  1881;  G.  Rawlinson.  Th^ 
Retigions  of  the  AncimU  Wodd,  Londun,  18S2\  C.  F. 
Hcman,  Der  Urwpruno  der  Religion^  Basel*  1886;  W. 
Schneider,  Die  NatunmUcfr,  A  vols.,  MOnaier,  1885-91; 
idem.  GeM^hicMe  der  Reltgion  im  AUertum^  2  parts,  Gulha, 
18^5-^;  K.  von  Orelli,  Atlgemeint  Relig%onsffe»ch%chl€, 
Bonn,  1899;  G.  Sto»ch,  Ekut  Hridentum  aU  ra^rj«ea  Pro- 
bUm,  Gtiteniloh,  1903;  W.  Mundt,  Volkwrpwychoioffis, 
Leipdic,  1904  sqq.;  W.  Bousset,  What  is  Rtliffum  f  New 
York,  1907;  A.  Brn»,  La  Rfliffion  dt»  j^eupUe  non  civi- 
lisiM.  Paris.  1907;  F.  X.  KortJeitner,  De  poiyiheismo  uni- 
verw  «*  quibuadum  eius  formit  apud  Hebrveoe  finilimatque 
Qentee  ueitatU,  Innsbruck,  1908;  G.  Fouoart.  La  Mithode 
comparattfc  datut  rhixloire  dfji  reiioionM,  Faria«  1909;  L. 
Frobenios.  The  Chiidhmtd  of  Man,  London,  1909;  A.  Le 
Roy.  La  Religion  da  primitifM,  Pom.  1009;  J.  H.  Leubft, 
Pau^holoffie*ii  Origin  and  Nature  of  Religion^  London,  1909; 
S,  Eoinach,  OrphruM,  Hiet,  ghvbralt  dee  rtligion*,  Parui, 
1909,  Eng.  tranal..  Orphtue,  London,  1909;  W,  8t.  C. 
Tiadidl.  Mvthic  Christ*  and  the  Trut:  a  CrUiciem  of  aume 
motiem  ThvorieMf  London,  1909;  H.  G.  Underwood,  He- 
tigions  of  Eaticm  Asia,  New  York,  1910, 

POMERIUS»  JULIAHUSj  Gallican  presbyter 
of  Moorish  deaceiil ;  d.  about  49(>.  He  ig  said  by 
Cyprian  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  famous  Ciesariua 
of  Aries  (q.v.),  and  aecording  to  the  spurious  addi- 
tion to  Gennaditis*  De  vir.  ill.  (xcviii.)  and  Isidore's 
^  De  scriptm-bus  eccUsiastids  (xv.),  he  wrote  a  dia- 
logue De  anim(K  nulyra  (or  De  rm/wra  animof  ei 
qwdiUite  cju^)  in  eight  books  and  a  treatise  De  trita 
coniemplaiiva  (or  Dtf  contempfa  mundi)  in  three 
books.  The  first  book  of  the  latter  work  (MPL,  lix. 
415-520)  treats  of  the  value  of  the  eontemplativo 
life^  the  second  of  the  active  life  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  third  of  vices  and  virtues.  The  entire  works 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Augustine.  The  similarity 
of  the  latter  treatise  to  the  eschatologieal  medita- 
tions of  St.  Julian,  bishop  of  Toledo,  early  led  to 
Julian's  identification  with  Fomerius,  who  flour- 
ished fully  two  centuries  before  him.  Julian,  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  wtis  archbishop  from  Jan.  29, 
680,  to  Mar.  8,  fiW.  and  was  sealous  in  defending 
and  extending  the  faith  and  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  fsame  time  maintaining  a  firm  attitude 
toward  Benedict  IL  when  the  pope  criticized  hia 
creed.  His  apology  addressed  to  Benedict,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  other  works,  has  been  lost; 
but  his  Prognosticorum  futuri  seculi  libri  ires  (Leip>- 
sie,  1535);  De  demoiistrQtiorte  aextcB  ostatw  (Heidel- 
berg, 1532);  and  Histarin  Wambce  regis  Toktani 
{MPL,  xcvi.)  arc  extant.  He  probably  took  part 
in  the  final  redaction  of  the  old  Spanish  liturgy  and 
of  the  Visigothic  canon  law.  (O.  ZocKLERfO 

BTnuoaKAPHT:  Hitdmre  littiruire  de  la  Frante,  ii.  666-<J75; 
J.  Niniehl,  Lehr^mh  der  Pairologie  und  Potriatik^  iii.  285 
sqq..  Mains,  1881 ;  F.  Arnolds  CAsonw*  von  Arelate,  pp. 
80-84,  124-129.  Leipaie.  1894;  O.  BarvlaDliewvr,  Patra- 
logic,  p.  640,  Freiburg,  1901,  En«.  transr..  St.  Louis,  1908; 
O.  Z5ckler,  Die  Tugendlekre  dee  CAruif^nfums,  pp.  93-95, 
Goteisloh.  1904. 

On  Julian  of  Toledo  eonmilt:  Patrum  T&l^anoritm  .  .  . 
Opera,  ed.  F.  Lorensano,  pp.  3-385,  Madrid,  1786;  J,  do 
Marixinm,  Hiaioria  de  Tfb\*»  Hiepanim,  vL  248-249.  Mains, 
16f>5.  Kng.  tmnyiL.  Thr  Oeneral  Hiat.  of  Spain,  2  parta, 
Loadoa.  1699;  F.  U.  Gams,  Kirckenffeechichlt  um  Spanim, 
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ii.  2,  pp.  176-238,  3  vols.,  Regensbuis.  1862-79;  F.  Dahn, 
VerjfoMuno  der  Wedgoten,  pp.  473-490.  WarxbuiK,  1870; 
A.  Ebert,  GeschichU  der  LiUeratur  dea  MittelaUers,  i.  75U- 
751,  Leipeic,  1874;  P.  von  Wengen,  Julian,  Enbitchof 
von  Toledo,  St.  GaU.  1891;  R.  Haaow,  De  JtUiano  Tole- 
tano,  Jeoa,  1891;  DNB,  iii.  477-481  (exhaustive). 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  LUIS  DE.    See  Leon,  Luis  de. 

POND,  ENOCH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Wrenthfljn,  Mass.,  July  29,  1791;  d.  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  Jan.  21,  1882.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  (1813),  studied  theology  under  Nathan- 
ael  Emmons  (q.v.),  was  licensed  (1814),  and  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ward 
(now  Auburn),  Mass.  (1815).  He  was  editor  of  The 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  (Boston),  an  orthodox  relig- 
ious monthly  which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Unitarian  controversy  (1828-32);  prof essor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1832-58);  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
lecturer  on  pastoral  theology,  and  president  from 
1858  till  his  death.  He  was  active  in  the  building 
up  of  the  institution  and  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  works  are:  Christian  Baptism  (Boston, 
1817);  Morning  of  the  Reforviation  (1842);  The 
Mather  Family  (1844);  Swedenborgianism  Exam- 
ined (New  York,  1861);  The  Ancient  Church  (1851); 
Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  (Andover,  1866); 
Lectures  on  Christian  Theology  (Boston,  1868); 
and  A  History  of  God's  Church  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Times  (Hartford,  1871). 

PONTIANUS:  Pope  probably  from  July  21,  230, 
to  Sept.  28,  235.  During  his  pontificate  the  circu- 
lar letter  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  con- 
demning Origen,  was  approved  by  a  synod  at  Rome 
(see  Origen;  and  Origenistic  Controversies). 
Pontianus,  together  with  the  antipope  Hippolytus, 
was  exiled  to  Sardinia  imder  the  persecution  of 
Maximinus  Thrax,  where  he  resigned. 

(A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1886.  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  in  MGH,  Gest.  pont.  Rom., 
i  (1898),  24-25;  Hamack,  Geschichte,  i.  648,  ii.  1,  pp.  107 
sqq.;  Bower,  Popes,  i.  22-23;  Piatina,  Popes,  i.  43-45; 
Milman,  Ltotin  Christianity,  i.  80. 

PONTIFICAL:  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  term, 
all  that  pertains  to  the  bishop,  especially  his  vest- 
ments and  those  functions  that  he  alone  may  per- 
form;  more  specifically,  the  term  applied  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  book  containing  the 
ritual  of  those  rites  which  may  be  celebrated  only 
by  bishops  or  by  priests  especially  delegated  by 
them  to  act  as  their  representatives.  At  an  early 
period  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  particular 
pains  to  prevent  any  deviations  in  specifically  epis- 
copal fimctions  from  the  forms  usual  at  Rome;  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1596,  Ihe  new  Pontificale  Romanum  was 
approved,  while  at  the  same  time  all  previous  pon- 
tificals were  declared  to  be  superseded.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  edition  was  not  free  from  errors.  Urban 
VIII.  ordered  a  new  official  edition  (June  17,  1644) 
which  should  be  the  definitive  model  for  all  subse- 
quent copies.  The  Pontifical  was  enlarged  by  Bene- 
dict XrV.  in  1752.  The  standard  edition  author- 
ized by  Leo  XIII.  is  entitled  Poniificale  Romanum 
a  Benedicto  XIV.  et  Leone  XIII.  recognitum  et 
castigatum  (Regensburg,  1898).    The  Pontifical  con- 


sists of  two  parts,  the  first  part  containing  those 
rites  which  relate  to  persons,  and  the  second  those 
which  relate  to  things.  £.  Sehling. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  pen-tep^p-ddn,  ERIK:  Danish 
bishop;  b.  at  Aarhus  (on  the  eastern  shore  of  Jut- 
land) Aug.  24,  1698;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  20, 
1764.  He  was  educated  at  Fredericia  (1716-18). 
after  which  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  Norway,  and 
then  studied  in  Holland,  and  at  London  and  Ox- 
ford, England.  In  1721  he  became  informator  of 
Frederick  Carl  of  Carlstein  (later  duke  of  P16d), 
and  two  years  later  morning  preacher  in  the  castle 
and  afternoon  preacher  at  Nordborg.  From  1726 
to  1734  he  was  pastor  at  Hagenbeig,  where  he  so 
protected  the  pietists  as  to  find  it  advisable  to  de- 
fend his  course  against  the  Lutherans  with  Dialogus; 
oder  Unterredung  Severi,  Sinceri,  und  SimpUcis  von 
der  Religion  und  Reinheit  der  Lehre  (1726)  and  HelUr 
Glaubensspiegel  (1727).  During  this  same  period 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  later  topographical 
and  historical  works  in  Memoria  Hafnia  (1729); 
Theatrum  DanicB  (1736);  and  Kurzgefasste  Refor- 
mationskistorie  der  d&nischen  Kirche.  Pontop- 
pidan  became  successively  pastor  at  HiUerod  and 
castle  preacher  at  Frederiksborg  (1734),  Danish 
court  preacher  at  Copenhagen  (1735),  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  at  the  University  (1738), 
and  a  member  of  the  mission  board  (1740),  mean- 
while writing  his  Everriculum  fermenti  veteris  (1736) 
and  Bdse  Sprichwdrter  (1739). 

In  1736  Pontoppidan  was  directed  by  royal 
rescript  to  prepare  an  explanation  of  the  catechism 
and  a  new  hymnal,  and  through  these  two  works— 
Wahrheit  zur  Gottesfurcht  (1737)  and  the  hymn- 
book  (1740) — the  pietistic  cause  in  Denmark  re- 
ceived powerful  assistance.  He  likewise  continued 
his  historical  investigations  in  his  Marmora  Danica 
(3  vols.,  1739-41;  a  collection  of  noteworthy  epi- 
taphs and  ecclesiastical  monuments)  and  his  un- 
critical Annates  ecdesiai  Danica  (4  vols.,  1741-52); 
and  also  wrote  a  novel,  Menoza  (3  vols.,  1742-43), 
a  critique  of  the  religious  conditions  of  Denmark 
and  other  countries.  In  1747  he  was  appointed 
bishop  at  Bergen,  where  he  introduced  many  edu- 
cational reforms,  and  wrote  Glossarium  Nortxigicum 
(1749)  and  Versuch  einer  natHrlichen  Geschichte 
Norwegens  (Copenhagen,  1752-53),  while  his  pas- 
toral letters  formed  in  part  the  basis  of  his  later 
Collegium  pastorale  pradicum  (1757).  The  antagon- 
ism which  Pontoppidan  roused  at  Bergen,  however, 
obliged  him  to  go  in  1754  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
became  prochancellor  at  the  university  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  all  his  plans  in  this  capacity  were 
thwarted  by  his  opponents,  and  he  sought  consola- 
tion in  writing,  the  results  being  his  Origines  Haf- 
nienses  (1760)  and  the  first  two  parts  of  his  Den 
danske  Atlas  (1763-67),  of  which  the  last  five  vol- 
umes were  edited  posthumously.  He  was  also 
active  as  a  political  economist,  being  the  editor  of 
Danmarks  og  Norges  dkonomiske  Magazin  (8  vols., 
1757-64).  (F.  NiBLflENt.) 

Bibuoorapht:   The  literature  (in  Danish)  is  indicated  in 
Hauck-Henog.  RE,  xv.  551. 

POOLE,  MATTHEW:    B.  at  York,  Eng.,  1624; 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  in  Cambridge;  he 
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became  mmiater  of  St,  MichaeHe-Querncs,  Lon- 
don, in  I648»  and  devoted  lumfielf  to  the  Preaby- 
tedan  cauae.  In  1654  be  published  The  Bl^i^fiejner 
Siain  with  the  Swcrd  of  the  Spirit ,  against  John 
Biddle,  Uie  chief  Unitarian  of  that  time.  In  1658 
be  pubhsbed  a  Mod^t  for  the  Maintaining  of  Sin- 
denlSf  and  raised  a  fund  for  their  support  at  the 
yniversities.  In  the  game  year  he  pubbshed  Quo 
WGTrantc;  or,  a  moderate  Enquiry  into  the  Warrant- 
ablene4^  of  the  Preachivg  of  nnordaintid  Persons.  In 
1*>IS2  he  wae  ejected  from  bis  charge,  for  non-con- 
fomuty»  antJ  devot-ed  himself  to  Biblical  studies. 
The  fniit  of  tbcjsjc  was  produced,  in  lf>f)9,  in  the 
Sffttfypmjt  Criticontm  (*5  vols.,  folio),  a  mununient  of 
BibUcal  l<;aming  which  haa  servetl  many  genera- 
tions of  students,  i^nd  will  maintain  its  value  for- 
ever. Many  subsequent  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  Utrecht,  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  engaged,  at  his  death,  on  English  Aftnotationa 
on  the  Hoty  Bible,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Isa. 
Iviii.  His  friends  completed  the  work;  and  it  was 
published  (London,  1685,  2  vols.,  folio),  and  passed 
thix>ugh  many  editions.  Poole  also  took  part  in 
the  Komish  controversyt  and  publish e<l  two  very 
effective  works:  The  NidlHy  of  the  Romish  Faith, 
or,  A  Blow  ai  Ute  Root,  etc.  (London,  lf}66),  and 
Dialogues  between  a  Popiah  PrieU  and  an  English 
Pr^estant  (1G07).  On  this  account  he  wvls  greatly 
hated  by  the  PapistSt  and  his  name  was  on  the  list 
of  those  condemned  to  death  in  the  Popisli  Plot. 
He  retired  to  Amgterdam,  and  died  in  Oct,.  1679. 
Few  names  will  stand  ^i  high  as  Poole's  in  the  Bib- 
Ijcai  Bchoiarship  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  A,  Brigg8. 

Asuookafbt:  a.  h  Wood.  Athrntv  Oxonierue*.  isi,  P.  Bliw, 
ii.  a05.  4  vob.,  London,  1813-20.  A  akeCx^h  of  hia  lif« 
and  WTttiziflV  ftppearii  in  the  English  Annotatiomtt  ut  Hup., 
vol.  iv.,  EdinhuTKh.  1801;  8.  Fttliner.  Nonconformist' a 
Mtmarial,  I  167.  London,  1802;   DNB,  xlvi.  99-100. 

POOR  CLARES.    See  Cla^b  (Clara),  Saint. 

POOR  LAWS,  HEBREW:  Poverty  was  un- 
knon^^  in  the  earlier  Hebraic  age.  The  nomad  has 
few  needs,  and  those  are  provided  for  by  the  tribe, 
oLDtce  pastiire-land  is  common  property.  Even  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  there  was  at  first  no  necesr 
dty  for  legal  provision  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  But 
as  0OOQ  as  the  people  settled  in  the  cities,  the  usual 
results  of  iirban  development  followed.  As  the  old 
aimpljcity  tlisappeared,  et^pecially  after  Saul  aod 
David,  national  independence  came  in,  polities  be- 
gan to  have  force,  property  became  private,  social 
distinctions  arose,  and  with  them  the  need  of  pro 
tecting  the  weak  from  those  ha\ang  the  advantage 
tn  wealth. 

The  first  eflforte  in  that  direction  are  found  in  the 
ancient  law  known  as  the  Book  of  the  To  vena  nt 
(Esc-  xx--xxiii.).  Very  significant  are  the  injunc- 
tioms  regulating  the  relation  l>etween  debtor  and 
creditor.  To  take  usury  from  any  of  the  people 
was  forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  A  garment  taken  as 
pledge  was  to  be  returned  before  the  sim  set  for 
(he  debtor  to  use  afi  a  covering  fEx  xxii.  26-27). 
The  Hebrew  slave  was  to  be  set  free  in  the  seventh 
year  t/iRether  with  bis  wife  and  children  (Ex.  xxi. 
2  9iiq,),    Field,  vineyard,  and  olive-grove  were  to 


lie  fallow  the  seventh  year,  and  all  that  grew  of 
itself  during  that  year  belonged  to  the  poor  (Ex. 
xxiii.  10^12).  These  enactments  were  no  doubt 
observed  by  the  right-minded  in  Israel,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  selfishness  knew  how 
to  evade  them.  But  even  where  they  were  ob- 
served, they  did  not  suffice  to  check  poverty.  Under 
Solomon  Israel  began  to  engage  in  connnerce.  The 
rich€\^  which  came  into  the  country  influenced  all 
conrlitionn  of  life.  Prophets  like  Hosea»  .^mos,  and 
Isaiah  comphdned  of  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  of  their 
greediness,  and  of  their  usurious  oppresiiion  of  the 
poor.  The  rich  land-owners  joined  house  to  house 
and  field  to  field,  till  there  was  no  place  for  the 
poor  (Isa.  V.  S,  22  s^iq.;  Mic,  ii.  1  sqq,),  and  the 
usurer  was  not  afraid  to  sell  the  poor  for  a  trifle 
(Amos  ji.  fi-7,  cf.  iv.  1  sqq.,  v.  11,  \iii.  4).  Natu- 
rally under  these  circumstances  the  well-meaning 
in  Israel  sought  to  find  new  means  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor.  So  the  law-hook  known  as  Deu- 
teronomy came  into  exit^tenee  during  the  later  re- 
gal period  and  it«  author  belongeil  to  the  prophetic 
school  of  thought.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy 
is  in  part  social.  Humaneness  to  the  w'eak,  considera- 
tion for  widows,  orphans,  Levites,  and  strangers,  are 
fundamental  in  the  book.  Former  protective  enacts 
raents  are  repealed,  new  ones  are  added  (cf,  Dcut. 
xiv.  28  sqq,,  xv.  2  sqq.,  12  sqq,,  xxiii.  20,  25-26, 
xxiv.  6,  10).  The  great  prieat^otle,  which  obt-ained 
canonical  authority  after  the  exile,  continued  this 
effort  to  give  protection  and  relief  1<j  the  poor  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22,  xxv.).  But  with  the  decline  of 
the  monarchy,  the  executive  authority  to  carry  out 
these  and  like  regulations  vanished,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  became  a  dead  letter.  Aside  from 
laws  which  were  impracticable  (Deut.  xv.  2  sqq., 
Lev.  XXV.  2  sqq.)  other  laws  were  ignored.  Such  a 
law  was  the  prohibition  of  u.sury,  probably  often 
kept,  but  just  as  oft-en  neglected.  Though  the  im- 
mediate result  of  this  legislation  was  not  great,  it 
mu«t  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ideals  wliich  it 
expressed  were  not  in  vain.  They  produced  their 
effects  and  promoted  the  knowledge  that  poverty 
and  riches  are  tllfferences  which  do  not  prevail  be- 
fore God  but  which  as  realities  afford  a  field  of 
labor  for  the  highest  ethicid  forces.  The  declara- 
tion of  Jesus  that  the  poor  (in  spirit)  are  blessed 
had  its  root  in  thisi  legislation,  which  propounded 
the  principle  that  the  poor  in  spit'C  of  his  poverty  is 
a  member  of  the  people  of  God,  and  on  accoimt  of 
it  enjoys  God's  specia!  protection. 

(R.  IClTTEL.) 

BrBUQGRAPHT:  D.  Cassdt  Die  ArmmverwaUuno  tm  oZIm 
firrad,  Berlin,  1887;  F,  E,  KQbel,  Die  toxiaU  ,  .  .  Or- 
getsgebuno  dejf  A.  T.,  8tutt«art,  1801;  W,  Nowack.  Dir 
mrinim  Prtihtemf  in  Fftrael,  Straaburg,  1892;  idem.  Arch&- 
oto(nf,  i.  350  sqq.;  C.  H.  Comill  Dot  A,  T.  und  die 
Numnnimt,  Leipsic.  1895;  E.  Schall.  Die  StaatsterfaMung 
d«rJiiden  auf  Orund  de»  A.  T..  ib.  1896;  E.  Day,  Social 
Life  of  the  Hfhrewit.  New  York,  IGOl:  V.  F.  Kent.  5fw- 
d4mt»'  O.  r,,  [v.  136-133.  lb.  1907;  DB,  i.  579-5«0.  iv. 
19-20,  27-29,  323-320.  Extra  volume,  pp.  357-359;  EB, 
iii.  3808-11:    nca,  ii   3S5-38e;   JE,  iii.  667-671. 

POOR  MEN  OF  CHRIST:  Name  assumed  by  the 
follow^ers  of  Norbert  (see  PREMONOTRATBNSiANa) 
and  by  the  Waldenses  (q.v.) 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.    See  Walbek8E8. 
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POOR  RELIEF. 
Church. 

POPE,    PAPACY,    PAPAL    SYSTEM. 

I.  Development  of  the  Papacy. 

Roman  Catholic  Theory  of  the  Papacy  (ID. 

Papacy  in  Pre-Carolincian  Timee  (i  2). 

In  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  Periods  (i  3). 

Tendency  to  Absolutism  Checked  (ft  4). 

Spiritual  and  Tem]x>n&l  Supremacy  Claimed  (ft  5). 

Primacy  of  Jurisdiction  (ft  6). 

Primacy  of  Honor  (ft  7). 

II.  Election  of  the  Pope. 
Development  of  Present  Method  (ft  1). 
The  Conclave  (ft  2). 

The  Election  (ft  3). 
Procedure  after  Election  (ft  4). 

L  Deyelopmentof  thePapaqr:  Pope  (Gk.,  pappas, 
**  father  ")  designates  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  his 
position  as  supreme  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church, 
when  Christ  founded  the  Church  as  a  visible  insti- 
tution,    he   assigned   to   the   Apostle 

1.  Roman  Peter  the  precedency  over  the  other 
Catholic     apostles — making  Peter  his  vicar,  and 

Theory  of  constituting  him  center  of  the  Church 
the  Papacy,  in  that  he  conveyed  to  him  alike  the 
supreme  priestly  authority  (see  Keys, 
Power  op  the),  the  supreme  doctrinal  authority, 
and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Church  (Matt. 
xvi.  18,  19;  Luke  xxii.  32;  John  xxi.  15-17).  But 
since  the  Church  is  a  perpetual  institution,  Peter 
must  needs  have  a  successor,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
succession  is  to  be  secured  in  that  position  for  all 
futurity.  On  account  of  Peter's  connection  ^ith 
the  bi^opric  of  Rome,  which  he  is  held  to  have 
established,  this  succession,  with  its  derivative 
rights  and  titular  primacy,  is  permanently  attached 
to  the  Roman  see;  though  not,  perforce,  to  its  local 
site  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  succession  devolves 
upon  the  actual  bishop  of  Rome;  and  so  Peter  as 
vicar  of  Christ  lives  on  in  the  Roman  bishops,  the 
popes.  The  doctrines  thus  outlined  are  dogmas  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  therefore  they 
become  immutable  and  fundamental  principles  of 
its  formal  constitution. 

But  in  the  light  of  objective  historical  contem- 
plation, the  pope's  primacy  appears  to  be  solely 
the  product  of  evolutionary  centuries.    It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  even  from  the  second  century  and 
in  the  third  century  the  Roman  con- 

2.  Papacy  grcgation  and   the   Roman  episcopal 
in  Pre-      see  enjoyed  a  significant  and  positive 

Carolingian  esteem  in  the  West.  The  Roman 
Times,  church  not  only  stood  accepted  as 
founded  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  was 
also  the  sole  church  in  the  West  which  could  boast 
of  apostolic  establishment,  let  alone  the  fact  that 
its  site  was  the  pivot  of  the  ancient  world,  and  thus 
faciUtated  a  vast  range  of  communication  with  the 
other  churches  and  congregations.  Yet  though 
even  so  early  as  in  the  third  century  the  peculiar 
distinction  and  the  precedency  of  the  Roman 
church,  were  based  in  Rome  upon  succession  to  the 
rights  of  Peter;  nevertheless,  not  even  the  Council 
of  Nicsa  knows  of  a  Roman  primaqr  over  the  whole 
Church.    But  what  let^  *^vt- 

eose  in  winning  I 
bishop  were  *fc* 


sies  that  agitated  the  Church  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury forward;  since  in  these  controversies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  of  determining 
weight  for  the  very  reason  of  the  high  respect  en- 
joyed by  his  church,  because  Rome  supported  the 
due  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine,  "rhe  Synod 
of  Sardica  (343)  permitted  a  bishop  who  had  been 
depoeed  by  the  metropolitan  synod  to  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Just  as  this  implied  a  right  of 
supreme  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  that  dignitary 
to  uphold  which  appeal  could  soon  be  made  to  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  because  the  decrees  of  Sardica 
became  consolidated  ^ith  the  canons  of  that  coun- 
cil, so  did  Innocent  I.  (404)  lay  claim  to  a  supreme 
right  of  adjudication  in  all  '*  the  more  grave  and 
momentous  cases  ";  and  about  the  same  time,  he 
claimed  the  right  of  issuing  obligatory  regulations 
for  the  several  districts  of  the  Church.  At  the  out- 
set, however,  these  were  mere  assumptions;  nor 
could  the  bishops  of  Rome  bring  them  to  practical 
effect  beyond  Italy  or  in  such  countries  as  Ill3rria 
and  southern  Gaul,  where  the  local  situation  hap- 
pened to  be  favorable,  and  where  there  happened 
to  be  voluntary  overtures  in  behalf  of  close  connec- 
tion with  Rome.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  year 
445,  Leo  I.  obtained  of  Valentinian  III.  by  an  im- 
perial law  {NovellcB  Valentinianiy  iii..  tU,  16),  recog- 
nition of  primacy,  in  particular  that  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  and  legislative  right  of  the  Roman 
see.  However,  this  law  was  binding  only  on  the 
West;  and  it  involved  neither  a  renunciation,  of 
the  emperor's  right  of  exercising  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative to  legislate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  any 
abolishment  of  the  rights  of  councils  convened  under 
imperial  authority.  It  was  not  by  legislation,  but 
principally  by  interfering  in  this  or  that  special, 
important  concern  that,  both  before  and  after  this 
law,  the  Roman  bishop  was  able  to  substantiate 
his  assumed  supreme  control  of  the  Church,  and 
even  in  the  fifth  century  to  play  a  deciding  hand  in 
affairs  of  the  East.  Still  more  significant  becomes 
the  status  of  the  Roman  bishop  from  the  close  of 
that  century,  when  the  Germans  found  separate 
kingdoms  in  Italy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  his 
local  sphere  of  power  became  narrowed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
England;  a  condition  that  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  centralizing  process  already  started  in  those 
countries. 

Especially  in  the  most  notable  of  these  new 
states,  in  Merovingian  *'  France,"  the  direct  con- 
trol  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  through  the  Roman 
bishop   was   legally   debarred.     Any- 
3.  In       thing  of  that  kind  could  come  about 
Merovingian  only  subject  to  royal  approbation,  al- 
and       though  the  pope  was  acknowledged  to 
Carolingian  be  the  first  bishop  in  Christendom, 

Periods,  and  the  preservation  of  communion  in 
the  faith  with  him  was  accounted  in- 
dispensable. But  the  king  alone  possessed  the  de- 
ciding authority  respecting  the  law  of  the  Church, 
jointly  with  the  royal  or  national  S3rnod  by  him 
convened,  the  decrees  of  which  could  become  bind- 
ing on  the  state  only  by  the  king's  approbation.  A 
^Omagfi  in  this  respect  did  not  set  in  till  in  course  of 
^^  '^entuiy;   when  the  Carolingian  major- 


domos,  closely  allied  as  they  were  with  Bomface, 
podeavored  to  cooperate  in  his  project  of  reorgan- 
ising and  effectually  reforming  the  secularized 
i  rankish  church.  The  same  Bituation  persisted 
under  Charlemagne.  In  the  universal  Chriatian 
commonwealth,  such  as  his  empire  came  to  l>e  re- 
gardt^i,  he  exercised  not  only  the  chief  t*?mponil 
sovereignty  but  also  the  control  of  ecclesiastical 
aflfairs,  though  he  evincc<l  even  greater  zeal  than  his 
predecessors  in  assimilating  the  ortJer  of  the  Prank- 
ish church  to  the  Roman  canons  and  praxis.  For 
Charlemagne,  the  pope  nuiku  merely  as  the  first 
bishop  of  Christendom  and  of  the  emperor's  domin- 
ion^  who  poeaesses  certain  prerogatives  above  the 
other  bishops,  and  la  especially  called,  in  view  of 
Ids  station,  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
Church  and  over  the  proper  maintenance  of  its 
canomj  and  doctrine;  yet  who  may  not  assume,  in* 
dependent ly  of  the  emperor,  any  right  of  control 
over  the  church  of  the  Frankish  realm.  Several 
things  conspired  to  bring  about  a  transformation 
of  the  earher  situation.  These  v\  ere  the  weakness 
of  Charlemagne's  successors;  the  political  eompli- 
cationB  provoked  through  the  struggles  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Louis  the  Frank;  and  the  strifes  among  the 
Frankish  bishops.  The  imperial  and  royal  power 
VkiiB  no  longer  in  a  f>09ition  to  preserve  intact  its 
ecclesiastical  leadershipt  while  the  Cfiisentially  moral 
influence  exercisi'd  hitherto  by  the  pope,  merged 
into  an  encroachment  upon  ecclesiastical  and  p-o^ 
litical  ground  in  proportion  as  he  became  repeatedly 
invoked  by  the  wmnghng  parties  themselves  to 
decide  the  isefue,  while  they  sought  to  strengthen 
themselves  through  his  authority.  Above  all,  it 
was  Nicholas  L  (858-867)  who  contrived  to  employ 
all  these  conditions  to  the  furtherance  of  his  policy 
of  subordinating  princely  and  tcmfiond  power  to 
the  Church,  of  quashing  autonomy  of  the  ecclcsiais- 
tical  primary  courts  in  the  various  countries,  and 
of  vesting  deciding  control  in  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Pope  Nicholas  L  found  ma  ten  id  support  for  his 
efforts  in  the  opportunely  originated  Pscudo-Isj* 
dorian  Decretals  (q.v,)  just  then  coming  to  the 
front. 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  Carolingian  empire  and 
the  rtsulting  confusion  which  involved  even  Italy, 
together  with  the  comparative  decline  of  the  pa- 
pacy, soon  hindered  the  prosecution  of  that  poUcy. 

To  raise  the  papacy  out  of  its  degra- 

4.  Tend-    dation,  there  needed  nothing  less  than 

ency  to      the  renovation  of  the  German  empire 

Absolution  under  Otto   I.     Indeed,    the  empire, 

Checked,    even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century, 

did  wield  its  own  sovereignty  over  the 
pope  and  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  endeav- 
or^ to  reform  the  Oiurch  internally,  being 
6upport<?*J  in  this  by  the  bishops  whnm  it  had  inde- 
pendently invested,  who  were  therefore  subservi- 
ent to  the  imperial  will.  The  dynasty  of  Dtto  did 
not,  indeed,  reassert  the  maxim  of  the  Carolingian 
civil  code,  that  the  supreme  authority  or  power  m 
ecdesiaMical  matters,  especially  in  legislation,  he- 
longed  exclusively  to  the  emj>eror.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  house  of  Otto  took  practical  cogniaance 
at  the  theory  then  already  established,  that  just  as 
the  uiu versa]  State  had  its  apex  in  the  German  em- 


peror, so  the  imiversal  Church  had  its  center  in  the 
pope.  In  fine,  the  emperors  disposed  of  momentous 
measures  in  Church  administration,  such  as  the 
creation  of  new  bishoprics,  the  revival  of  earlier 
canon  laws,  and  the  execution  of  reforms  in  accord 
with  the  pope,  largely  through  s3mods  that  were 
held  with  the  pope  conjointly.  By  this  policy  the 
emperors  cooperated  in  speeding  the  way  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the  pope's  primacy  in  the 
Church,  and  to  that  course  of  events  which  began 
to  prevail  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

About  that  time  there  loomed  up  in  Rome  the 
domination  of  a  party  in  the  Church  which  sought 
to  free  it  from  the  influence  hitherto  exerciiWKl  by 
the  temporal  power;  not  only  to  place 
5.  Spiritual  the  guidance  of  the  Church  in  the 
and  hands  of  the  pope,  but  also  to  subject 
Temporal  the  temporal  rulers,  above  all,  the  Ger- 
Supreniacy  man  emperor,  to  the  papacy  as  being 
Claimed,  the  directive  secular  force,  the  defini- 
tive world  power.  This  party's  princi- 
pal exponent.  Hi  1  deb  rand  (see  Greooef  VII,),  as- 
sumed as  a  privilege  of  the  pope  to  be  subject  to  no 
judge,  and  even  claimed  the  right  to  depose  em- 
perors, to  bear  the  imperial  insigma,  to  decree  new 
laws,  to  hold  general  councils,  to  erect  new  bishop- 
rics^ to  di\ide  and  combine  the  same,  to  depose 
bishops,  translate  them,  consecrtite  clerics  of  all 
churches,  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  and  to  have 
sole  decision  in  all  weighty  matters  of  every  Church. 
Under  Gregory's  leadership  of  the  Curia,  and  his 
subsequent  pontificate,  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
nobility  and  people  upon  the  papa!  election  became 
debarred;  the  imperial  right  of  nomination,  with 
attendant  right  of  confirmation,  was  abolislied; 
while  ecclesiastical  reform  was  accomplished  through 
suceeiisive  synods  convened  by  the  pope  alone,  and 
composed  of  his  own  loyal  supporters.  These  synods 
acted  as  a  papal  senate,  and  did  away  with  the  im- 
perial syno<ls,  Gregorj'  also  repeatedly  decreed  the 
deposition  of  bishops,  and  ultinmtely  annulled  the 
emperor *a  antecedent  right  of  appointment  or  in- 
vestiture to  the  episcopal  sees,  over  which  the  con- 
flict issued  between  the  German  empire  and  the 
papacy  (sec  iNVESTiTtraE).  and  this  terminated  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  papacy  from  the  imperial 
overlordship,  So  the  papacy  became  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  and  also 
strove  t.o  win  authoritative  and  leading  power  in 
the  cont<?mporary  ci%dl  fabric  of  Europe.  This  was 
achie-ved  under  Innocent  III.;  though  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  process  the  independence  or 
autonomy  of  the  local  church  tribunals,  in  particu- 
lar the  episcopal,  was  broken.  Yet  the  bishops 
them.selves  had,  for  the  most  part,  promoted  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  Curia  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  eentll^>^  although  with  the  under- 
mining of  the  imperial  and  princely  power  they 
forfeited  the  essential  support  of  their  own  freedom 
in  relation  to  the  papacy.  The  pope,  who  there* 
after  was  regarded  as  the  vicaT  of  God.  or  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  time  of  Innocent  IFI.  designates 
himself  as  such,  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  sover- 
eignty over  the  Church  and  the  worlrl  alike,  though 
the  temporal  nile  is  committed  for  practical  execu- 
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tion  to  the  emperor  and  other  princes  subject  to 
the  pope's  control.  In  the  Church  the  pope  alone 
commands  the  supreme  and  summary  power — 
which  exalts  him  above  all  accountability  before 
any  human  judge  and  above  and  before  a  general 
council.  This  was  claimed  not  in  virtue  of  the  an- 
cient canons,  but  solely  through  the  dogma  of  di- 
vine right.  The  pope  claimed  a  generaJ  right  of 
dispensation  and  absolution;  he  alone  could  trans- 
late and  remove  bishops;  whereas  the  archbishops 
and  such  titular  bishops  as  he  consecrated  were  re- 
quired to  render  an  oath  of  obedience  patterned 
sifter  the  vassal's  oath  of  allegiance.  He  heard 
cases  of  appeal  from  all  quarters  of  the  Church, 
and  even  decided  primary  cases.  He  reserved  bene- 
fices for  his  own  disposal;  he  assessed  particular 
churches  and  the  clergy  for  general  ecclesiastical 
objects;  and  he  sent  abroad  his  delegates  to  all 
parts  of  the  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  world 
to  carry  out  his  rightful  behest,  overruling  the  or- 
dinary local  church  tribimals.  These  theories  reach 
their  high  tide  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  collectively  termed  the  "  papal  sys- 
tem," and  found  their  classic  expression  in  the 
much-quoted  bull  of  Bonifacius  VIII.,  Unam  aanc- 
tam  ecdesiam  (q.v.;  text  in  Reich,  DocumentSj  pp. 
19a-195;  Eng.  transl.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  314-317).  At  the  same  period,  and 
primarily  in  France,  the  temporal  power  began  to 
react  against  the  excessive  stretch  of  papal  power, 
and  its  encroachments  upon  the  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, while  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
evoked  by  the  great  schism  (see  Schism)  which 
began  in  1378,  there  cropped  out  a  new  trend,  the 
so-called  "  episcopal  "  system,  canceling  or  deny- 
ing the  •*  papal,"  which  was  dogmatically  rejected 
by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70,  and  that  deliver- 
ance has  been  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  complete  and  final. 

The  present  canon  law  doctrine  distinguishes  the 
pope's  rights  under  two  heads,  **  primacy  of  juris- 
diction "  and  "  primacy  of  honor."     In  virtue  of 

the  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  there  ac- 
6.  Primacy  crues  to  him  the  supreme  power  over 
of  Juris-    the  Church  in  government  and  leader- 
diction,     ship;  and  in  the  execution  of  his  charge 

he  is  bound  only  by  dogma  and  the 
divine  right.  As  touching  any  other  law  that  has 
force  in  the  Church,  he  is  to  respect  the  same  so 
long  as  it  exists.  The  most  important  rights  in- 
volved in  the  primacy  are  the  supreme  right  of 
legislation;  the  supreme  direction  and  final  decision 
of  matters  affecting  ecclesiastical  offices;  the  su- 
preme judicial  competency  in  cases  of  dispute, 
correction,  discipline;  regulation  of  the  various 
religious  institutions,  particularly  the  orders  and 
congregations;  the  supreme  control  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical exchequer  and  assets  of  property;  the  right  to 
uphold  unity  in  the  liturgy,  as  also  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  and  use  of  sacramentals; 
to  direct  the  festivals  in  the  Church  at  large;  the 
right  of  beatification  and  canonization;  the  right 
of  according  indulgences  and  regulating  fasts;  and 
that  of  reserving  for  himself  the  absolution  from 
iiiu  pertaining  to  the  sphere  of  conscience.  Fur- 
*hB  ptmaey  carries  with  it  the  supreme 


doctrinal  authority.  And  when  the  pope  voices  his 
decisions  in  this  respect,  speaking  or  publishing  ex 
cathedra;  when  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority 
as  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians  he  defines  a 
proposition  affecting  faith  or  morals  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  Church,  his  pronoimcements  are 
then  informed  with  infallibility  by  reason  of  divine 
assistance,  without  need  of  any  further  assent  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  as  in  a  general  coimcil  (in 
the  CoruHtuHo  VaHcana  of  July  18,  1870,  the  bull 
Pastor  oBtemus,  iv.).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  doctrinal 
authority  that  he  can  issue  spiritual  decrees  in  the 
cause  of  enlarging  the  dogma,  and  of  defining  ques- 
tionable dogmatic  subjects;  that  he  can  condemn 
errors  of  doctrine,  institute  and  direct  missions, 
found  educational  establishments,  and  watch  over 
the  instruction  therein  dispensed.  According  to 
this  ''  Vatican  Constitution  "  the  pope  is  not  only 
empowered  to  exercise  all  these  rights  which  his 
primacy  conveys,  in  the  manner  of  a  supreme  court, 
but  he  is  also,  by  virtue  of  the  same  primacy,  the 
universal  bishop  in  all  the  Church.  That  is,  he  has 
an  immediate,  complete  and  canonical  episcopal 
power  over  all  churches,  dioceses,  and  believers. 
For  although  it  is  an  exaggerated  statement  to  say, 
as  do  the  Old  Catholics,  that  imder  this  Vatican 
dogma  the  bishops  have  become  legally  dwarfed 
into  mere  vicars  or  attorneys  of  the  pope,  yet  the 
Ultramontanists  may  deny  that  any  change  what- 
ever has  been  brought  about  in  the  status  of  the 
bishops  by  force  of  the  Vaticanum.  While  the  Vat- 
ican Council  by  no  means  put  aside  the  episcopal 
office  as  a  distinct,  or  '^  independent "  office,  yet 
the  bishops  are  in  fact  reduced  to  the  same  position 
as  the  vicars  dependent  on  the  pope  directly.  Ow- 
ing to  his  supreme  directive  authority  over  the 
Church,  the  pope  also  represents  the  Church  abroad, 
particularly  in  relation  to  civil  governments,  and 
this  with  a  standing  recognized  in  international 
law.  But  this  is  not  to  imply  that,  even  in  the 
states  where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority, 
he  enjoys  a  sovereignty  over  Roman  Catholic  citi- 
sens  on  like  terms  with  the  civil  power;  nor  that 
his  position  in  respect  to  civil  governments  is  to  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  that  between  two  independ- 
ent sovereigns  and  states. 

The  pope's  "  primacy  of  honor  "  finds  expression 
as  follows:    (1)  In  certain  specified  designations, 

titles,  and  forms  of  address  appertain- 
7.  Primacy  ing  to  him  alone:  such  as  papa,  ponti- 
of  Honor,    fex    maximum,  or    aummua    pontifex; 

vicarius  Petri,  vicarius  Dei  or  CkrisH; 
serous  servorum  Dei;  and  in  the  forms  of  address, 
Sanctitas  tua,  or  vestra,  or  sanctissime  pater.  (2)  In 
the  insignia  of  the  papal  dignity:  the  tiara,  a  head- 
dress evolved  from  the  combination  of  miter  and 
crown,  with  three  golden  bands  about  the  miter: 
the  pedum  rectum  (straight  pastoral  staff);  and 
the  pallium,  which,  in  distinction  from  the  arch- 
bishops, he  wears  at  all  times  and  places,  when 
officiating  at  mass.  (3)  The  pope  is  entitled  to  the 
so-called  adoratio,  the  homage  due  to  him  by  Xho 
faithful  in  genuflection  and  kissing  the  papal  fool. 
now  restricted  solely  to  ceremonious  audiences  and 
formal  acts  of  homage;  while  with  ruling  princes, 
it  consists  merely  in  kissing  his  hand.    Apart  from 


his  position  as  leader  of  ail  tiro  Churcti,  the  pope  is 
coiiicideutly  bishop  of  Home,  also  archbishop  of 
the  church  province  of  Rotne,  primat<?  of  Italy,  anil 
patriarch  of  the  West.  Finally,  the  pope  was  aIi*o 
tem(x>ral  sovereign  of  the  Papal  States  (q.v.),  while 
they  exidted,  and  as  such  he  occupied,  in  view  of 
internationiil  law,  the  highest  rank  among  Roman 
Catholic  princess. 

IL  Election  of  the  Pope:  In  early  times  the 
bi^iop  of  Rome,  like  the  diocesan  of  any  other  see, 
waja  chotsen  by  the  local  clergy  and  pet^iple,  assisted 
by  neighboring  bishops.  Later  the  Romao  em- 
peror* and  the  Udtrogothic  kings  exercised  an  in- 
fluence, particularly  m  deciding  disputed  elections. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Ostrngothic  kjn;^- 
t.  Develop-  dom  in  Italy,  vacancy  of  the  sec  of 
ment  of  Rome  was  formally  announced  to  the 
Present  exarch  at  Ravetuia,  and  a  new  pope 
Method,  was  electeti,  ui^ually  on  the  thirtl  day 
after  the  burial  of  the  former  pontiff, 
by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  exarch,  after  n>eoi\ing  the  official  report,  of  the 
election,  secured  the  approbation  of  the  emperor, 
whereupon  the  ne\N'ly  elected  pope  was  duly  con- 
secrated. During  the  decline  of  Lombard  power  in 
Italy,  secular  rulers  exercised  no  snperviijsion  over 
papal  eleetionti^  and  at  the  Lateran  sjTioii  of  7B9 
the  laity  were  restricted  to  mere  acclamation  of  an 
election  made  by  the  clergy  and  to  confirming  the 
protocol  While  tlie  story  that  Adrian  L  con- 
ferred ott  Charlemagne  the  privile^ge  of  filling  the 
papal  throne  is  now  acknowledgetl  to  be  untrue,  it 
is  still  a  moot  question  whether  the  Frankish  kings 
and  erafjerors  were  merely  infomicfl  by  a  new  pon- 
tiff of  his  election  antl  comsccration,  or  could  con- 
firm the  election  and  require  an  oath  of  feaity.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  after  824  a  new  pope  was 
usually  consecrated  only  aft<?r  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiaiice  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Roman  council 
of  898  enacted  that  a  pontiff  should  be  consecrated 
only  in  the  presence  of  imperial  envoys. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(q.v.)  by  Otto  L  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  prom* 
ise  that  no  pope  should  lie  elected  or  consecrat*Kl 
without  tile  approval  of  himself  or  his  son,  thus 
giving  the  emperors  an  influence  on  papal  elections 
which  was  hitherto  unpreceflented.  Though  the 
old  forma  were  prescrvet],  the  election  became  a 
mere  form  of  choosing  the  candidate  det«ignated  by 
the  emperor,  tliis  power  being  held,  despite  all  ef- 
f(jrts  of  the  Roman  nobility^  until  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  in  1056.  At  the  Roman  Synml  of  1059,  how* 
ever,  Nicholas  IT.  issued  a  decree  which  placed  the 
election  in  the  hands  of  the  carrlinal  bishops,  aided 
by  the  other  cardinals,  while  the  remaining  clergy 
and  the  laity  were  allowr-d  only  the  pri^nlege  of 
acclamation.  The  king,  on  the  other  hnnd,  received 
from  Nicholas  the  right  of  confirming  subsequent 
election:!!,  or  at  least  of  vetoing  undesirable  candi- 
dates; before  election.  This  arrangement  proved 
impracticable,  however,  and  at  the  third  I^teran 
council,  in  1179,  Alexander  IlL,  tacitly  presup- 
posing in  the  abrogation  of  imperial  prerogatives 
the  absence  of  any  f?hare  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
ptpaJ  ejectiona,  enacted  that  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  alt  the  college  of  cardinals  was  necessary  for  the 


la^^i'ul  election  of  a  pope.  This  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  laws  governing  papal  elections,  the 
principal  supplements  and  mothficationa  being 
enactments  of  the  second  council  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  Clement  V.  (1311?),  and  the  constitutions  of 
Clement  VL  (1351),  Julius  II.  (1505),  Piua  IV. 
(1562),  Gregory  XV.  {^£tcmi  patru  of  1621,  and 
the  CGPremoniale  in  elcclwjie  Rovmni  jtontijictjt  ob- 
servandum  of  the  same  year),  Urban  VIII.  (1626), 
and  Clement  XIL  (1732). 

Until  the  mos?t  recent  regulations  under  Pius  X. 

(q.v.),  after  the  pope's  death,  the  next  ten  diiys  are 

devoted  to  preparations  for  the  funeral  ceremony 

and  to  preliminaritjs  of  the  election;   especiaUy  to 

the  institution  of  the  conclave.     This 

2.  The      interim  fierve«  at  the  same  time  to  cn- 
ConcLave.   able  carrlinals  at  a  distance  to  reach 

Rome  for  participation  in  the  election. 
The  conclave,  an  apartment  in  which  the  cardinals 
must  proceed  with  the  election  guarded  and  ex- 
cludefl  from  the  outer  world  (which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  befure  the  election  ia  completed),  is 
made  ready  in  the  Vatican,  and  comprises  a  chapel 
(for  tlie  elective  transjiction),  together  with  a  suite 
of  halls  in  wliich  cells  are  fittetl  up  for  the  cardinals* 
and  the  conclavists*  lodgings.  The  conc!a\'ists  are 
persons  who  have  to  attend  the  cardinals  in  the 
conclave;  such  as  their  servants,  two  physicians,  a 
sacrist,  two  masons  and  carpenters,  and  others. 
The  cardinals  and  concla\i8ts  occupy  this  apartment 
on  the  clevenlh  day,  after  a  solemn  high  office. 
Hereupon  the  constitutions  on  papal  el  taction  are 
read  forth,  and  sworn  to  by  the  cardinals,  and  the 
conclavists  are  sworn  in.  At  evening,  all  unauthor- 
ized personjs  must  leave  the  conclave;  and  now  the 
c^ntrancps  are  all  walled  shut  except  one,  through 
which  fooil  for  the  persons  in  ihe  conclave  is 
daily  introduced;  and  this  one  entrance  is  strictly 
guarded. 

For  participation  in  the  election,  only  those  car- 
dinals are  of  qualified  authority  who  have  received 
consecration  to  the  diaconate.     Neither  is  such  a 
one    debarred    by    excommunication, 

3,  The      susp>ension^    or    interdict.      Absentees 
Election,     can  deliver  their  vote  neither  by  letter 

nor  by  substitute.  Theoretically  every 
Catholic  male  (Christian,  even  a  layman,  who  has  not 
lapsed  into  heresy,  is  eligible.  But  since  Urban  VI. 
(1 378-89) ^  previously  archbishop  of  Bari,  none  but 
a  cardinal  has  been  elected  (cf.  G.  Berthelet,  Muits 
der  Papst  ein  Italiener  seinf  Leipsic,  1804).  The 
states  of  Austria.  France,  and  Spain  have  the  right» 
for  each  state  as  affecting  one  candidate*  of  declar- 
ing a  cardinal  pasaiveiy  ineligible;  but  the  election 
of  an  ^*  excluded  "  candidate  can  not  be  challenged. 
In  regard  to  the  election  itself,  it  is  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  forfeited  vote,  to  engage  in  "  electioneer- 
ing *^  Every  cardimU  present  is  bound,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  take  part  in  the  business 
of  election,  which  is  in  order  twice  a  day,  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  till  the  result  be  achieved.  Where 
voters  are  sick  and  unable  to  leave  their  cells,  their 
vote  is  of  necessity  sent  for,  and  this  by  the  hand 
of  cardinals  expressly  selected  for  the  purpose  by 
lot.  The  only  admissible  kinds  of  election  are  (a), 
the  eleclio  qimsi  per  iniipiratioTiemy  election  by   ac- 
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olamation;  (b)  the  eiecUo  per  oompromUmm,  in 
which  the  cardinals,  instead  of  electing  the  pope  in 
a  body,  unanimously  transfer  the  elective  preroga- 
tive to  a  specified  quorum  of  their  coUeagues  (two 
at  least),  and  then  instruct  them  in  detail  as  to  the 
steps  next  to  be  observed  in  the  matter:  for  in- 
stance, whether  unanimity  or  simply  majority  shall 
be  required;  save  that  no  unlawful  forms,  e.g., 
election  by  lot,  are  allowed  to  be  adopted;  (c)  t^e 
dectio  per  acrviinium^  or  by  ballot.  In  this  case  all 
the  electors  must  write  the  name  of  their  candidate 
on  one  of  the  specially  prepared  voting  tickets,  con- 
taining printed  directions  and  to  be  folded;  which 
ballots  they  must  deposit  in  order  in  a  chalice  upon 
the  altar,  within  view  of  the  three  appointed  scru- 
tineers. Next  follows  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 
Should  their  number  fail  to  tally  with  that  of  the 
cardinals  present,  the  balloting  must  be  stopped, 
and  the  votes  are  burned.  Otherwise  the  result  of 
the  voting  is  reckoned  up,  and  the  election  is  ended 
— provided  a  candidate  has  received  more  than  the 
requisite  two-thirds  majority.  Should  it  so  happen, 
however,  that  he  has  received  only  just  that  ma- 
jority, it  is  ascertained  by  opening  his  ballot  whether 
he  has  not  cast  his  vote  for  himself;  which  is  against 
the  rules  and  nullifies  the  election.  Ballots  con- 
taining the  names  of  several  candidates  are  void. 
Where  the  balloting  fails  to  yield  the  prescribed 
majority  for  some  one  of  the  candidates,  a  special 
procedure  is  still  in  order,  the  so-called  (uxeMus^ 
with  the  object  of  testing  whether  a  contingent  of 
the  voters  will  not  surrender  their  candidates  and 
declare  themselves  for  one  of  the  others.  This 
amounts  to  a  supplementary  balloting  to  the  first 
ballot:  in  other  words,  the  votes  already  cast  stand 
effectual,  and  the  acceamt  votes  are  counted  with 
them.  In  order  that  a  result  may  be  reached  by 
this  process,  and  yet  that  the  vote  of  the  individual 
voter  shall  not  be  twice  counted  for  his  candidate, 
the  following  regulations  are  in  force  with  the  ao- 
cessii  balloting.  No  one  is  allowed  to  repeat  his 
vote  in  the  accesait,  in  favor  of  the  candidate  whom 
he  has  already  named  in  the  ballot,  but  he  can  re- 
tain his  choice  by  writing  on  his  ticket,  Accedo 
nemxAi.  Nor  can  any  one  receive  a  vote  of  acceasit 
who  has  not  yet  been  nominated  in  the  original 
balloting.  If  the  accesait  yields  no  result,  the  whole 
act  of  election  stops,  and  the  balloting  must  be 
begim  anew  at  the  next  elective  session.  More 
than  one  acceasit  is  inadmissible. 

Pius  X.,  who  was  elected  in  consequence  of  em- 
plo3rment  of  the  exdusiva  (see  Exclusion,  Right  op), 
through  the  constitution  Commiaaum  nobia  of  Jan. 
20,  1904,  prohibited  the  cardinals,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication,  to  allow  in  the  future  the 
veto  of  any  government,  even  though  expressed 
merely  in  the  form  of  a  wish.  Thus  the  exduaiva 
is  abolished.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  attitude 
the  affected  states  will  take  in  the  matter.  Through 
the  constitution  Vacante  aede  apoatolica  of  Dec. 
25,  1904,  this  pope  regulated  the  entire  course  of 
papal  election  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  the 
following  innovations:  the  funeral  rites  for  a  de- 
ceased pope  are  to  last  nine  days,  after  which  the 
eardinals  shall  enter  the  conclave.  But  on  the  day 
«fler  the  death  of  the  pope  the  first  session  of  the 


Holy  College  is  to  be  held,  the  rules  for  papal  elec- 
tion in  the  conclave  are  to  be  read,  and  the  oath  of 
the  cardinals  and  conclavists  is  taken.  If  the  bal- 
loting leads  to  no  result,  there  takes  place  no  ac- 
cessory meeting,  but  a  second  balloting,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  first.  Simony  no  longer  nulli- 
fies election.  Directions  concerning  the  feeding  of 
conclavists  are  wanting,  hence  the  rule  of  Leo  XIII. 
concerning  the  erection  of  kitchens  within  the  con- 
clave chambers  remains  unchanged.  Secrecy  after 
the  end  of  the  conclave  in  respect  to  official  affairs 
is  specially  enjoined. 

The  elected  candidate,  upon  confirmation  of  the 
result  of  the  election,  is  solemnly  asked  by  the  sub- 
dean  whether  he  accepts  the  election.  With  the 
acceptance,  he  receives  the  papal  office. 
4*  Proce-  At  the  same  time,  and  in  accordance 
dure  after  with  a  custom  constantly  in  effect 
Electk>n.  since  the  eleventh  century,  he  an- 
noimces  what  name  he  will  bear  as  pope. 
Thereupon  the  elected  candidate  is  robed  ^ith  the 
papal  vestments,  and  now  begins  their  first  adora- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cardinals.  Meanwhile  the 
sealing  of  the  conclave  has  been  canceled,  and  the 
first  cardinal  deacon  forthwith  proclaims  to  the 
people  the  proper  name  and  papal  name  of  the  new 
pope.  In  the  afternoon  of  Uie  same  day  there  en- 
sues first  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  then  in  Saint 
Peter's  the  second  and  third  adoration  on  the  cardi- 
nals' part,  this  time  in  public.  If  the  pope  elect  is 
not  as  yet  dignified  with  the  episcopal  consecration, 
but  only  with  one  of  the  lower  grades  of  consecra- 
tion, he  receives  the  orders  which  are  still  owing 
to  him  inclusive  of  the  priestly  consecration,  by 
the  office  of  one  of  the  cardinal  bishops.  The  epis- 
copal consecration,  which  in  former  times  was  per- 
formed coincidently  with  the  coronation,  is  now 
usually  appointed  on  a  Sunday  or  festival  precetl- 
ing.  It  is  consummated  by  the  dean  of  the  college 
of  cardinals.  If  the  pope  elect  was  of  episcopal 
rank  already,  then  a  benediction  takes  the  place  of 
consecration.  After  the  consecration  or  benediction, 
there  follows  the  coronation  by  the  dean  of  the  cardi- 
nal deacons  with  the  triple  crown  in  Saint  Peter's, 
and  on  some  subsequent  day  the  formal  occupancy 
of  the  Vatican. 

Incumbency  of  the  papal  chair  by  any  other 
process  than  that  of  election  by  the  cardinals  is  not 
recognized  by  the  present  positive  canon  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church;  and  in  particular  it  is  held 
to  be  imlawful  for  the  ruling  pope  to  appoint  his 
own  successor;  although  attempts  of  that  kind  re- 
peatedly came  about  in  former  centuries,  and  al- 
though the  competency  of  the  pope  to  alter  the 
prevalent  law  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

E.  Sehling. 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  THE  POPES. 
According  to  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
Apoetle  Peter  wm  the  first  pope  and  reigned  from  41  to  67. 

(67-79?) Linus 

(79-Qir) Cletufl.  or  AnacIetuB 

(91-100?) CJlemens  I. 

(101-109?) EvarestuB 

(109-119) Alexander  I. 

119-126 Sixtusl. 

7128-137 Telesphonu 

?  138-142 Hyginus 

?  142-156 Piufl  I. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Pope 


T  157-167 Anioetus 

T  168-176 Soter 

7  177-189 Eleutherus 

T  190-202 Victor  I. 

202-217 Zephyrinui 

218-222 Colixtua  ar  Calliattu  I. 

(Hippolytuflt  Antipoix!) 

T222-230 Urbiioufl  I. 

7  230-235 Pontianus  (rengned  in  exile) 

235-236 Antenis 

236-250 Fabianus,  M&rtyr 

7  251-252 Cornelius  (in  exile) 

7  251 (Novatianus,  Antipope) 

252-253 Lucius  I. 

7  253-257 Stephen  I. 

7257-258 Sixtus  II. 

250-269 Dionysius 

269-274 Felix  I. 

275-283 Eutyohianus 

283-296 Caius 

296-^04 Maroellinus 

307-309 MaroeUus 

7  309 Euaebius.  d.  Sept.  26  (7),  309 

310-314 Miltiades  (Melchiades) 

314-335 SUvester  I. 

336 Marcus 

337-352 JuUusI. 

352-366 liberius 

355-366 Filix  II.,  Antipope 

366 Urainus,  Antipope 

366-384 Damasus 

384-398 Siricius 

398-402 Anastasius 

402-417 Innocent  I. 

417-418 Zosimus 

418.  Dee.  27   [Eulalius,  Antipope] 

418-422 Boniface  I. 

422-432 Celestinel. 

432-440 Sixtus  III. 

440-461 Leo  I. 

461-468 Hilary 

468-483 SimpUdus 

483-492 Felix  lU. 

492-496 Gelasius  I. 

496-498 Anastasius  II. 

498-514 Ssrmmachus 

498.  Nov Laurentius.  Antipope 

514-523 Honnisdas 

523-526 John  I. 

526-530 Felix  IV. 

530-532 Boniface  II. 

530.  Sept.  17 Dioscorus,  Antipope 

532-535 John  II.     Mercurius 

535-^6 Acapetus  I. 

536-538 Silverius  (exiled) 

537-555 Vigilius 

555-560 Peh«ius  I. 

560-573 John  HI. 

574-578 Benedict  I. 

578-590 Pelagius  H. 

690-604 St.  Oregory  I.  (the  Great) 

604-606 Sobinianus 

607 Boniface  lU. 

608-615 Boniface  IV. 

615-618 Deusdedlt 

619-625 Boniface  V. 

625-638 Honoriusl. 

640 Severinus 

640-642 JohnlV. 

642-649 Theodoras  I. 

649-655 St.  Martin  I.  (exfled  in  654) 

654-657 Eugeniusl. 

657-672 Vitalianus 

672-676 Adeodatus 

676-678 Donus  or  Domnus  I. 

678-681 Agatho 

682-683 Leon. 

684-685 Benedict  II. 

685-686 John  V. 

686-687 Oonon 

687-692 Paschal.  AnUpope 

687 Theodoras,  Antipope 

687-701 Seivius  I. 

701-705 John  VI. 


705-707 John  VII. 

708 Sisinnius 

708-715 Constantino  I. 

715-731 Gresory  II. 

731-741 Gregory  lU. 

741-752 Zacharias 

752  (3  days)   Stephen  U. 

752-757 Stephen  lU. 

757-767 PaulL 

767-788 Constantino  IL 

768-772 Stephen  IV. 

772-795 Adrian  I. 

795-«16 Leo  in. 

816-817 Stephen  V. 

817-824 Paschal  L 

824-827 Eugenius  n. 

827  (40  days)   Valentinus 

827-«44 Gregory  IV. 

844-847 Sergiusn. 

847-855 Leo  IV. 

855-858 Benedict  HI. 

855 Anastasius 

858-867 Nicholas  I. 

867-872 Adrian  n. 

872-882 John  VIII. 

882-884 Marinus 

884-885 Adrian  III. 

885-891 Stephen  VI. 

891-896 Formosus 

896  (15  days)   Boniface  VI. 

896-897 Stephen  Vn. 

807  (4  months) Romanus 

897 Theodoras  n. 

898-900 John  DC. 

900-903 Benedict  IV. 

903  (1  month) Leo  V. 

003-904 Christopher 

904-911 Sergius  ni. 

911-913 Anastasius  m. 

913-May.  914 Lando 

914-029 John  X.  ♦ 

928-929 Leo  VI. 

929-^931 Stephen  Vin. 

931-^936 John  XI. 

936-939 LeoVn. 

939-942 Stephen  IX. 

942-946 Marinus  II. 

946-955 Agapetus 

955-964 John  Xll.t 

963-965 Leo  VIII. 

964-965 Benedict  V. 

965-^72 John  XIII. 

973-974 Benedict  VI. 

974-988 Benedict  Vn. 

983-^84 John  XIV. 

984-985 Boniface  VII. 

985-996 John  XV. 

996-999 Gregory  V. 

997-098 John  XVI. 

999-1003 Silvester  n. 

1003 John  XVII. 

1003-1009 John  XVIII. 

1009-1012 Sergius  IV. 

1012-1024 Benedict  VnL 

1012 Gregory  VI..  Antipope 

1024-1033 John  XIX. 

1033-1045 Benedict  IX.  (deposed) 

1045-1046 SUvester  III. 

1044-1046 Gregory  VI. 

1046-1047 aementll. 

1048 Damasus  n. 

1040-1054 Leo  IX. 

1055-1057 Victor  II. 

1057-1058 Stephen  X.  (deposed) 

1058-1059 Benedict  X. 

1050-1061 Nicholas  II. 

1061-1073 Alexander  II. 

1061 Cadalus  (Honorius  II.).    Anti- 
pope 

1073-1085 Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 

1080-1100 Wibcrtus  (Clement  III.) 

1066-1087 Victor  III. 

*  d.  in  prison  after  superNssion 
t  removed  963. 


Pope 
Pordaffe 
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1088-1090 Uiban  H. 

1090-1118 Paachal  II. 

1100 Theodoricus,  Antipope 

1102 Albertus.  Antipope 

1105-1111 SUvester  IV..  Antipope 

111»-1110 Qelaaius  n. 

111»-1121 Gregory  VUI.,  Antipope 

1110-1124 Calixtus  II. 

1124 Theobaldus  Bucoapeous   (Celee- 

tine),  Antipope 

1124-1130 HonoriusII. 

1130-1143 Innocent  U. 

113&-1138 AnadetusII. 

1138 Victor  IV.,  Antipope 

1143-1144 Celestine  II. 

1144-1145 Lucius  II. 

1145-1153 Eugeniufl  III. 

1153-1154 Anastasiufl  IV. 

1154-1169 Adrian  IV. 

1159-1181 Alexander  III. 

1159-llW Victor  IV.,  Antipope 

1104-1168 Paachal  III.,  Antipope 

1168-1178 Calixtus  lU.,  Antipope 

1178-1180 Innocent  III.,  Antipope 

1181-1185 Lucius  lU. 

1185-1187 Urban  lU. 

1187 Gxesory  VIU. 

1187-1191 Qement  in. 

1191-1198 Celeetine  in. 

1198-1216 Innocent  ni. 

1216-1227 Honoriua  ni. 

1227-1241 Gxesory  IX. 

1241 Celeetine  IV. 

1243-1254 Innocent  IV. 

1254-1261 Alexander  IV. 

1261-1264 Urban  IV. 

1265-1268 aement  IV. 

1271-1276 Gregory  X. 

1276 Innocent  V. 

1276 Adrian  V. 

1276-1277 John  XXI. 

1277-1280 Nicholas  IIL 

1281-1285 Martin  IV. 

1285-1287 Honorius  IV. 

1288-1292 Nicholas  IV. 

1294 St.  Celeetine  V.  (abdicated) 

1294-1303 Boniface  VIII. 

1303-1304 Benedict  XI. 

1305-1314 Clement  V.* 

1316-1334 John  XXII. 

1334-1342 Benedict  XU. 

1342-1352 aement  VI. 

1352-1362 Innocent  VI. 

1362-1370 Urban  V. 

1370-1378 Gregory  XI. 

1378-1389 Urban  VI. 

1378-1394 Clement  VH. 

1389-1404 Boniface  DC 

1394-1423 Benedict  XIII.  (deposed  1409) 

1404-1406 Innocent  VII. 

140^1415 Gregory  XII.  (deposed  1409) 

1409-1410 Alexander  V. 

1410-1415 John  XXni.  (deposed) 

1417-1431 Martin  V. 

1417 Clement  Vin. 

1431-1447 Eugene  TV. 

1439-1449 Felix  V. 

1447-1455 Nicholas  V. 

1455-1458 Calixtus  in. 

1458-1464 Pius  II. 

1464-1471 Paul  II. 

1471-1484 Sixtus  IV. 

1484-1492 Innocent  Vni. 

1492-1503 Alexander  VI. 

1503 Pius  in. 

1503-1613 Julius  n. 

1513-1521 LeoX. 

1522-1523 Adrian  VL 

1534-1532 Clement  VII. 

tenement  V.  moved  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  in  1309; 
and  his  successors  continued  to  reside  there  for  seventy 
Srears,  till  Qiegoiy  XI.  After  that  date  arose  a  forty-years' 
schism  between  the  Ronuin  popes  and  the  Avignon  popes. 


1534-1549 Paul  in. 

1550-1556 Julius  in. 

1556 MaroeUua  XL 

1666-1650 Paul  IV. 

1660-1666 Pius  IV. 

1666-1672 Pius  V. 

1572-1686 Gregory  XXIL 

1685-1600 SuEtus  V. 

1690 Urban  Vn. 

1690-1691 Gregory  XIV. 

1691 Innocent  DC 

1692-1606 Clement  VIIL 

1605 Leo  XI. 

1605-1621 Paul  V. 

1621-1623 Gregory  XV. 

1623-1644 Urban  Vin. 

1644-1666 Innocent  X. 

1655-1667 Alexander  VIL 

1667-1660 Clement  IX. 

1670-1676 (Jlement  X. 

1676-1680 Innocent  XI. 

1680-1601 Alexander  Vni. 

1601-1700 Innocent  XII. 

1700-1721 (dement  XI. 

1721-1724 Innocent  Xni. 

1724-1730 Benedict  Xni. 

1730-1740 C^lement  Xn. 

1740-1768 Benedict  XTV. 

1768-1760 aement  Xin. 

1760-1774 (Jlement  XTV. 

1775-1700 Pius  VL 

1800-1823 Pius  VIL 

1823-1820 Leo  Xn. 

1820-1830 Pius  VIIL 

1831-1846 Gregory  XVI. 

1846-1878 Pius  IX.  (longest  reign) 

1878-1003 Leo  XIII. 

1003  Pius  X. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  details  of  the  devdopment  of  the 
papacy  as  for  a  mass  of  Uter^tum  ibe  neadfir  is  referred 
to  the  artlclea  on  tlie  various  pop^ii  o&d  thi?  bibliographies 
attached  ^  The  cMoi  vourcoe  are  indieatcd,  as  well  as  the 
leading  treatiscA,  la  vol,  1,  pp.  3:^i^-xxiij,  of  this  work, 
where  ar&  noted  the  tii^toriea  of  the  po[>ea  by  M:uin,  Piia- 
tor,  Cmjghtoa.  Van  Riu]ke»  Niol^t^t  Gn^KorovHiiK^  Jkiwqr, 
MUman.  luid  IMIirbtt  not  to  be  o^&rlook&d  id.  the  literaturQ 
under  vnch  arlidm  ad  Infaujiiiutt  iNV^trrtTonje.; 
TkBHT,  CooHCTL  of;  d&d  ULTRAJiOJh-TA.^iau.  The  sourcea 
ave  in  the  L^er  ponii/U^i*:  iaS^^  Reffetta;  J.  M.  Wat- 
tedeh,  Roman&rum  ponlijirum  uiim^  2  vols.,  Ldpnic*  1862; 
A.  Potthnst,  Rd^tJita  jmntififum  Romamirtim,  parts  i.-xii., 
Beriifi,  lS7il-?3;  Reffr-ita  i'onlijicum  romflnontfti,  ed,  P  F 
Kehr,  vols^g  i.-iv,*  Boirlia,  IOOShOQ;  jmd  the  various  ijol- 
lfK;tjoiii  of  bulLi,  bi^eff^  luid  the  IiIcOh  A  fins  lot  of  orig- 
uu&l  docunMmto  is  maraed  In  IWich,  DGcwmtnJU,  pp^  12'7- 
245,  nod  otbcn  ure  Acatter^  In  oth«r  paitfi  of  tlii;  work; 
traoaL&lioot  of  miiny  of  Iheoe  ans  f^iund  In  Thutcher  imd 
McNpsU,  BsuTce  Book,  pp.  83-256,  309-340;  abo*  in  Srai- 
deraon,  Docun^^nt*,  pp  267  sqq,;  and  in  F  A.  0«Kp  S&uttm 
Book  of  MediiBpai  HiOaru,  pp,  7S  SQq.^  201  9qq.,  380  sqq. 
For  the  history  of  thd  pap^acy  in  ita  variutiA  relations 
flomiuJt;  F  MaaBaen*  Df^  Primai  dm  Biv^h&fM  von  Rom 
und  die  ditert  PfStriaTcJialkirchm,  Bonn.  1853  T  G men- 
wood  ♦  Coihidrii  Piin:  a  political  BiMoty  of  the  greai  Latin 
PalriafThaU^  Q  voifl.,  London,  1856-72;  A.  Westermayer, 
Dm  PaptUhum  in  dtn  vr^vn  600  Jahrtn,  Schaflfhauaen, 
ia67-^;  A,  voa  R^'umont.  Gexhichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  3 
vols.,  Beriin.  18fl7-70j  R.  Baxraimn,  Die  Potitik  d^ 
Papste,  2  volji,,  ElNsrfeld.  1868-69;  E.  Dumont,  La 
Papituti^  lea  premiers  emp^r^urM  chrMiemt  et  Ifjt  premiers 
eoncile^  gijiiraux,  Parw*  IS 77;  P,  Lanfrcsy,  Hist,  paliiique 
de*  popu.  new  *d.,  Paris,  ISSO;  B.  Jungmaiuip  Disaerta- 
tiona  itdectrr,  5  vols-  ReK«ia*biirE.  188tl-S5;  A.  R.  Pen- 
ninKtoOi  Epochs  of  ihv  Papacy,  London,  18S1 ;  F.  Roc- 
quain,  La  Papauti  au  motftn  dee,  Paris,  1S81:  W.  von 
Gieaelbrecht.  O&chichU  dtr  deutsch^m  Kayt^rzeit,  6  vob., 
Brunswick,  1^1  sqq.;  J.  Loagen,  GeMchichtE  der  tumi- 
flfAea  Kircht,  4  vol*..  Bona,  ig8l-03;  F,  Greaorpvius. 
Offi€:hirhle  dt4  Stadt  Rom  im  MiUfUdirr.  3  vpb,,  Stuttcnrl, 
I*t8«^6,  Eng.  tmnsL,  London,  lSt>5-1902;  M.  8oijchon, 
Dir.  PitpstUHiMtn  itwi  /Jtmi/a?  VIH,  bis  Ur^n  17..  Bmna- 
wick,  lHh8;  H,  DopflfrU  Kaisertum -und  Papsttr^h^tU  unitr 
den  Karotinoem,  FnjfburiE,  1SS9;  R,  F.  LittledBle,  The 
F^tlrintt  CkdrnM^  London,   18S9;    J.  J.  I.   voo  Ddllinser^ 


Dot  Papatthum,  new  ed.,  Munich,  IS92;  H.  WiJfrid,  Die 
Ge9chicfU£  der  Pftp»U.  Boael,  1894;  G.  Goyau,  U  Vatican, 
tea  papeji  H  la  civitiMUion,  Brussels,  lB9bi  W.  Brijcbt,  The 
Roman  Sec  in  the  Eartu  Church,  and  Othsr  Studiff.  Lcodcm, 
1896:  L\  Locke.  Affe  of  iht  Grmt  Wevtem  Sehitm,  New 
York.  18t>6;  M,  R.  ViBoeot.  Th«  Age  o[  HUdtbrand.  New 
York,  iiHtKi;  L.  DuohesDOt  L*m  Pr&niera  Tcmpn  dt  V^kai 
pontifical,  754-i07S,  Parw,  1S9S;  En«.  tmniiL.  The  Be- 
ffinmnff«  of  the  Temporal  Sovertiffntjf  of  tht  Pitp«9,  7S4- 
1073,  Londnn^  1908:  L.  Ri^'ingtoii,  The  Roman  Primacif, 
AM,  430-4$  1.  LonUon.  189»:  T.  F.  Tout*  The  Empire 
tmd  the  Papacy,  918- 197 S,  London.  1899,  new  cd..  ib. 
1901;  F.  Founiier»  Le  Pupauii  dcvani  VhiHoirc,  2  vols., 
Paris.  189»'l90a;  F.  Nlppold.  Pap^icy  in  Vie  tmh  Century, 
N*w  York,  itiOO;  F.  W.  PaUen.  The  PnmiHve  Saints  and 
Ifte  See  of  Rome.  London.  190U:  K.  D.  Best«,  The  Vict&riea 
of  fiamf  and  the  Trrfifmrat  Sf anarchy  of  the  Church.  Lon- 
doa,  1901;  H.  Bouvier,  Le  Govemetnent  d«  Ciglite  de  Rome 
de  ta  fin  du  premiere  sikie  jwnju'au  inilieu  du  trmn^me, 
Moot^belJard,  1901;  W.  Miller*  Medimml  Rome,  1078-- 
iSOO,  London.  19U1 ;  F.  von  Bach.  Qeachichte  der  PapsU 
vom  Bt^nne  ,  .  ,  bia  lu  Greffor  XVI..  Biimbei^g,  1902; 
W.  B^rrj',  The  Papai  Monarchy  from  Gregory  live  Great  to 
Boniface  VIII.,  S90-1303,  London.  1902;  A.  D,  Green  - 
wood.  Empire  and  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ag^s^  London, 
1902;  J.  Maitre.  Lea  Fapca  ei  la  papauli  d'apr<^  la  proph^ 
tHe  atlribuie  a  Sainl  MaLachie^  Puria,  1902;  Camhruige 
Modem  Hiatmy,  vol.  1,  vi.  6s6»qq..  CoiBbridge.  1902-09; 
W.  Nortlcn,  Don  Papsttum  und  Bjfiam,  Berlin^  1903;  F.  von 
Thudichum,  Papattum  utui  Reformation  im  MiUdalier, 
U4if-i6i7,  Leipaic,  19IB;  B.  Labancn.  It  Papaio.  Sua 
onffine^  »ue  loUe  e  vicende,  suo  ovvenire,  Turin,  100&:  G. 
Krdger,  Da#  Pupatlum.  Seine  Idee  und  ihre  Trdaer,  Tubin- 
gen, 1907.  Ens.  troosl..  The  Papacy,  London.  1909;  J. 
Turmel,  Hittoire  du  dogm^  da  la  papauU  dea  ongine*  a  la  fin 
du  quatriime  nide^  Piiria«  1008;  J.  J.  Walah.  The  Popes 
and  Science;  the  Hiatary  of  the  Papai  Relationa  to  Science 
during  the  Middle  Age*  and  down  to  our  Time,  New  York. 
1908;  O.  Bartoli,  The  Primiliee  Church  and  the  Primacy 
of  Rome,  LoDdon^  1909;  T.  8.  Doion.  The  Papacy  and 
the  Firet  dmndla  of  ike  Church,  ^t,  Louia.  1910;  A.  C. 
Jetiniu^t  The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacy,  London, 
1900;  W.  J.  Stmpaon,  Papal  InfallibUity  and  iia  Rotnan 
CaUuUie  Opponenta,  London.  1909;  O.  F.  Youn«.  The 
Medici,  2  vob..  New  York*  1910;  W.  E.  Beet,  The  Riae 
of  the  Papacy,  AM.  SSS-4&lr  London,  1910;  H.  Ka«h, 
Cyprian  und  der  ri'miache  Frimat,  LeiiwiCt  1910;  J. 
ScKniUer.  Hat  Jeeits  daa  Papsttum  geMiftet^  Auosburg, 
1910;  J,  is.  Vaughan.  The  Purpoae  of  the  Papacy,  London, 
1910;  und  the  worku  on  church  history,  e,g,,  Sehaff,  Chrie- 
lian  Chunk,  ii.  154  sqq..  iii.  299  sqq.*  iv.  203  sqq.,  v. 
passim,  vi.  252  «q,q. 

On  ele-Qtiona  oonault:  W.  C.  Cartwriifht,  On  Papal  Con- 
dame,  Edinburgh,  1868;  R,  ZApffeU*  Die  Pap^waMen  und 
die  mii  ihnen  itn  nAcheten  Zueammenhange  Mehenden  Cere- 
monien  in  ihrer  Entwickelung,  Qdttingen,  1S72;  O.  Lortina, 
Papidwakl  und  Kaiaerthum,  Berlin,  1874;  M.  Heimbucfaer, 
I>ie  Papaticahten  unter  den  Karolingem,  Augaburs*  1889; 
A.  R.  Penninifton*  The  Papal  Conclaves,  London.  1897; 
H,  J,  Wunn,  Die  PapatwahL  Ihre  Geachichte  und  Ge- 
bMuche,  O:>to£ne,  1902;  G.  Berthelet.  Conclavi  pontefici 
f  cardinali  net  eecolo,  Turin,  1903;  P.  Herre.  Papatlum  und 
PapatiDahla  im  Zcitalter  Philippe  //,,  Leipsic,  1907  (im- 
portant). 

POPE,  WILLIAM  BUHT:  Methodist;  b.  at 
Hri^rton.  X.  S.,  Feb.  19.  1822;  d.  at  Hencion,  Lon- 
don, July  5,  19y:i.  He  studied  theology  at  Rich- 
mond College,  England;  wiia  a  Methodist  puator 
(lS41-(i7);  and  professor  of  theology  in  Didabury 
Collegt*,  Manchester,  from  1S67.  He  pubhshed  The 
Wordu  of  the  Lord  Jemts^  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man  of  R.  E.  Stier  (10  vob*;  Edinburgh,  1855,  and 
later);  Discourses  mi  Ifte  Kingdom  and  Rei^n  of 
ChriM  {London,  1869);  T}t£  Permn  of  Christ  (Fern- 
ley  Lecture^  1875;  later  ed.,  1899);  A  Compendium 
ofChri^ti4Jin  Tfiei>l/>gy  (3  vols.;  1875-76);  IH^courseji, 
chiefly  on  the  Lordship  of  the  Incanmte  Redeemer 
(1880);  Sermons,  Addresses,  atui  Charges  of  a 
Year  (1878);  and  4  Higher  Caieehism  qf  Tfie^log^f 
(1883). 


PORDAGE,  JOHH:  Englmli  mystic;  b.  at 
London  1607;  d.  there  Dec.,  16SL  He  studied 
theology  and  medicine  at  Oxford,  probably  with- 
out taking  a  degree,  at  least  in  course.  In  1644  he 
became  curate  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  and  in 
1647  was  made  rector  of  Bradficld,  Berkshire,  be- 
ing apparently  recommended  chiefly  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  astrology.  He  soon  began  to  examine  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Jakob  Bohme,  and  on  the  night 
of  Jiin.  3,  1651.  received  a  number  of  visions,  to  the 
reality  of  which  his  wife  tet^tified.  A  band  of  about 
twenty  quickly  gathered  around  the  two  \'ision- 
aries,  and  for  some  three  weeks  there  wa^  no  ces- 
sation of  apparitions.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
Pordage  was  accused  of  hereby,  the  charges  involv- 
ing n  sort  of  mystical  pantheism,  but  he  was  ac- 
qutttjed  on  Mar.  27,  165L  The  aocueations  were  re- 
newed, however,  by  the  Presbyterians  John  Tick  el 
and  Christopher  Fowler,  imd  on  Dec.  8,  1654,  Pord- 
age  was  ejected  as  *'  ignorant  and  very  insufficient 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry."  He  was  reinst4ited 
in  1663.  but  about  1670  seems  to  have  retired  to 
London,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

About  1652  Pordage  became  acquainted  with 
Jane  Lead  (q  v.),  introducing  her  to  Bohme's  myo- 
tic iism,  and  being  won  in  turn  as  her  adherent  by 
her  own  visions.  In  Dec,  1671,  he  received  new 
revelations^  in  which  his  spirit,  detached  from 
sense  and  reason,  was  translated  to  the  mountain 
of  etemit}'";  and  this  experience  evidently  formed 
the  basis  of  his  system  of  mysticism .  Though  deeply 
influenced  by  astrology  and  alchemy ♦  Pordage,  like 
Bohme,  sought  to  make  room  in  his  speculative 
system  for  everything  essential  in  Bibhcal  revela- 
tion. In  God  he  recognizes  the  being  of  all  beings, 
and  the  primal  cause  of  all  causes.  The  Father  is 
the  generator  of  the  Son,  or  Word,  who  constitutes 
the  center,  or  heart,  of  the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Ghoet 
is  the  life  and  force  which  executes  the  will  of  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  Next  comes  the  cosmic 
sphere  of  eternity  with  three  distinct  categories  of 
space:  outer  court,  sanctuary,  and  holy  of  holies. 
In  the  center  of  this  sphere,  God's  residence  proper, 
dwells  the  eye  that  represents  God  himsc^lf;  in  the 
outer  court  it  is  elosed;  in  the  sanctuary,  open;  in 
the  holy  of  holiea,  revealed  with  full  splendor.  The 
body  of  God,  moreover,  ia  eternal  cloud,  and  its 
outline  that  of  Noah's  ark* 

An  important  place  ia  assigned  in  Pordage's 
scheme  to  a  kind  of  intermediate  being  termed 
Sophia,  or  heavenly  wisdom,  which  he  regarded  aa 
the  radiance  from  the  eye  of  eternity,  and  as  the 
consort  and  attendant  of  the  Trinity.  He  Ukewise 
aflirmed  a  series  of  emanations  or  spirits  possessed 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  Godhead.  A  lower 
sphere  is  occupied  by  the  eternal  spirits  of  angels 
and  men;  but  while  Adam's  eternal  spirit  bore  the 
spirits  of  his  sons,  the  souls  and  bodies  of  angels 
and  men  are  not  imme<liately  from  God,  but  cre- 
ated from  the  essence  of  eternal  nature.  This  eter- 
nal nature  was  not  bom  of  God,  as  was  the  eternal 
world,  but  was  created  by  him  from  the  di\ine  chaos 
which  concealed  within  itself  the  forces  of  the  worlds. 
He  also  taught  a  coalescence  of  the  inner  man  with 
the  transfigured  person  of  Christ,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  conditions  in  the  Church  of  his  time. 
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The  principal  works  of  Pordage  were  as  follows: 
Tndh  appearifig  Uirough  tht  Clamis  of  umlesm^ed 
Scandal  (London,  1655);  Innocenct/  appearing 
Uirmigh  the  dark  Misls  of  pretended  Guilt  {lfy5d)i  A 
just  Narratim  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cmjimisaion^ 
era  of  BerkB  .  .  .  agaijiMt  John  Pordage  {IBBh);  and 
the  poflthumonii  Theologia  jMysHca,  or  the  Mystic 
Dimnitie  of  the  Mterrud  Indivisible  (anony^mouB; 
1683).  From  hia  manuacripta  was  translated  Vi^ 
TradM^n  .  .  •  Von  der  Aeusseren  Gebuhrt  und 
Fteischteerdung  Jesu  ChrisH  .  ,  *  V&n  der  Mys- 
tiaehen  und  innem  G^uhrt  *  ,  ^  Vom  GeiMte  des 
Glauhmis  ,  ♦  ,  Experimeniale  Entdedcungen  von 
V&^einigung  der  Naturetit  EM^enzen,  TinctUTent  l^- 
ber  (Amsterdam,  1704).  A  number  of  other  w^orks 
nevier  published  in  English  are  mentioned  in  an  ad- 
vertisement  appended  to  Jane  Lead's  Fountain  of 
Gardens  (London,  1697;  cf.  DNB^  xlvi.  151). 

A.  ReEGO, 

fiiBUooiULpHT:  Tbfl  pnmaJ  Kiuroea  for  a  biogmpby  azv 
Fordage'R  ovm  writiaps.  ut  «up.*  cf,  C.  Fowfer,  DtBrnonium 
mtriitUiniim^  BHn0  a  .  .  .  R^laH&n  of  tht  Pfvc^^nff» 
of  the  CommUmiontTt  *  .  .  offQind  J.  Pondatfff*  With 
mm«  AfUmadversiana  .  ,  .  upon  a  Book  of  .  *  .J.  Por^ 
daa*.  London,  1^55,  Cau^ult  further:  G,  Arnold,  Unpar- 
ItyiachB  Kirchen-  und  KetierhiMori^.  W.  015*  Pmuikfcfrt, 
1715;  P.  Polmt,  BihIiQtkeca  m^alicorum  «p/«crid,  p.  174» 
AAistei^p-m,  1708;  A.  k  Woo  J.  Aihemr  Oxonitfise*,  &d, 
P.  BUm.  iii.  lOm,  iv.  406,  715,  4  volii.,  Lodadan,  1817-20; 
BNB,  xlvi.  150-151. 

PORETE,  MARGARITA.  See  FaisE  Spirit, 
Brethhen  of  the,  j  3. 

PORPHYRY:  Bishop  of  Gajsa;  b,  at  Thessalomca 
0.  347;  d,  at  Gaza  Feb.  26,  420,  After  spending 
five  years  in  the  Seetic  desert  in  Egypt^  he  passed 
an  equal  period  in  Palestine  under  privations  which 
Impaired  his  health,  vaeiting  the  Baered  site^  and 
Uving  in  Jerusalem,  where  Bishop  Praylius  ordained 
him  presbyter  and  made  him  custodian  of  the  wood 
of  the  crofis.  Early  in  295  he  was  eonseerated  bishop 
of  Gaaa,  where  he  incre.ased  the  scanty  number  of 
Christians,  but  at  the  same  time  met  with  bitter 
pagan  opposition,  eo  that  he  t^^'ice  appealed  to  the 
court  to  close  and  destroy  the  heathen  temples; 
first  (398)  through  his  deacon  Marcus,  and  second 
(401-402)  in  person  together  with  the  archbishop 
of  Ceesarea.  The  temple  of  the  god  Mamas  was  es- 
pecially offensive  to  the  Christians,  and  on  his  sec- 
ond appeal  the  intervention  of  the  Elmpress  Eudoxia 
secured  the  destruction  of  the  shrine.  On  the  site 
was  erected  a  magnificent  church,  the  Eudoxiana. 

(E.  Hennecke.) 

Bibuqcrapbt:  The  Vita,  by  the  deaeaa  MarctiA,  va»  edited 
with  ooQinieDi^Lr^^  by  M^  Itaupt  for  the  Etedin  AcBdemy, 
in  the  Abhandl uTiam^  1874*  pp.  17 1-2 15,  und  published 
■epBTutely,  1^75;  it  m  also  in  A^W,  Fob,,  iii.  643-661; 
Id  MPG,  XXXV.  649-604:  and  ed*  by  the  Boiiii  *oeifity  for 
phBoloEy*  f^ipsic,  1895i  tbe  disaertatioa  of  A.  Nuth,  De 
Marti  diaeoni  viia  PorphtfTii*  Botia*  1397,  Is  importmit^ 
id.  DrtlBeke,  io  ZWT.  yacjd  (1S88),  aft2-374.  Cooiult 
furtben  TLUemont,  Mimoira,  x-  703-716-  Ceillierj 
Atti^ra  tacrii,  vL  320-330,    DNB,  iv.  444-445. 

PORPHYRY  THE   NEOPLATOHIST.    See  Neo- 

PLATONtaM,  IIL,  I  L 

PORST,  JOHANHi  German  Pietist  and  hym- 
nologiet;  b.  atOberkotzau  (2S  m.  n.e.  of  Bayreuth), 
Dec.  U.  1668;  d.  at  Berlin  Jan.  10,  1728.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  University  of  Leip- 


sie,  ho  became  private  tutor  at  Neustadt-on-the- 
Aisch  in  1692.  Becoming  deeply  mterested  in  the 
writings  of  Spener  (q.v.),  three  yenvn  kter  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  dtstinguj&hed  Pietist.  In  1698  he  was  called 
to  be  pastor  of  Ittalchow  and  Hohen-Schonhausen 
near  Berlin,  and  six  years  later  he  became  second 
preacher  at  the  Friederich-Werdersche  und  Doro- 
theenstildtische  Kirche,  in  both  positions  remain- 
ing true  to  the  principles  of  Spener,  and  being  a 
forerunner  of  certain  later  tendencies  of  the  Innere 
Mission.  In  1709  he  became  the  chaplain  of  Sophie 
I^uise,  the  aeeond  wife  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the 
king  incited  him  in  1713  to  become  prov^^  of  Ber- 
lin. After  some  hesitation,  Porst  accepted,  aud  bo 
came  at  the  same  time  senior  of  the  Berlin  clergy 
and  inspector  of  the  Gray  Friars  Gymnasium. 

Forst's  independent  literary  work  was  inferior  in 
value  to  his  practical  activity  as  preacher  and  pas* 
tor.  Although  twenty-four  books  of  his  have  been 
enumerated,  many  of  tJies©  w^ere  only  sermons,  and 
others  excerpts  from  larger  works  written  by  him* 
self.  He  devoted  much  ener^  to  the  collecting 
and  editing  of  edicts  and  enactments  in  the  inter- 
ests of  church  government.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ivrote  several  larger  works,  especially  the  Thto- 
logia  proclioa  regenitantm  (Halle,  1743),  and  Theih 
logia  matarum  pradim  (1755),  both  ascetic  treatises 
conspicuously  Pietistic  in  tendency.  Porst  is  best 
known,  however,  for  the  hymnal,  prepared  orig- 
inally for  Berlin  but  later  used  throughout  Bran* 
denburg,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  repositories  of 
hymns  breathing  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  the 
earlier  Halle  school.  The  hymnal  first  appeared 
anonymously  with  the  title  Geistliche  iiehliche  Lie- 
der  (Berlin,  1708),  conydmng  420  hjTnns.  A  sec- 
ond edition,  with  840  hymns,  including  a  special 
rubric  "  on  the  hope  of  Zion,"  pertaining  to  hymns 
of  Chili aatic  import, was  issued  as  the  Nun  vermeJ^^ 
les  geutreichss  Gesangbuch  (1711).  The  third  edi- 
tion, Oeisdiche  und  li^Hche  Lieder  (1713),  Porst 
issued  in  his  own  name.  It  contained  906  hymns. 
The  latest  revision  was  that  of  J.  F.  Bachmann,  of 
the  edition  of  1728  (1855;  last  edition,  1901) 
from  which  fdxty-two  hymns  of  a  false  subjecti^'^ty 
w^ere  dropped,  and  an  appendix  containing  210 
earlier  or  later  good  hymns  was  affixed. 

(E.  Ideler.) 

BtBUcxiHAFDT:  A  dkotch  of  the  life  of  Pot^t  wps  fiimisihpd 
by  Stuudt  to  hm  e<l«  of  one  of  Porst' a  smiiUer  works,  (tfM- 
}%th*  F^ntfio  der  Seden,  StuttsBrt.  IHM).  fonsult  fur- 
ther: J*  F.  Dnf^hinaim,  Zur  Qtuchiehtr  d*T  Firrlinrr  6V 
AonobOcAeTt  Berlin,  ISSfl;  idi?m,  Dir  ftHMingbtleheT  Ber- 
lins, lb.  1857;  E,  E.  Koch,  Gexhithtf  dei  Kitrh^H^t, 
vol,  iv,,  Slutt«art,  1868. 

PORT-ROYAL:     One   of   the   most   famous   of 
French  nimneries,  noted  for  the  influence  which  it 
exereised  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  society  of  France  during 
the  stru^le  against  the  Jesuits.     It 
Foundfl-     was  fotmded  for  the  Clst^^rcian  order 
tion:       in  1204  by  Mathilde  de  Gar  land  e  In  a 
Ang^ique.  swampy  unhealthy  valley  of  the  Yvett<! 
about  eight  miles  southwest,  of  Ver- 
sailles.    Through  the  favor  of  the  popes  it  w^as 
madti  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
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bijiihop  of  Paris,  and  in  1223  Honorius  IIL  gave  it 
the  privilege  of  the  Eucbariaft  even  if  the  whole 
country  niigkt  l)e  uxider  the  interdict,  and  the  privi- 
l^gp  of  lisylum  for  such  of  the  laity  iis  iiiiglit  wii?k, 
without  taking  the  vows,  to  retire  from  the  world 
and  practise  penance-  Though  the  nunnery  early 
became  popular  and  wealthy,  while  its  abbesses  in* 
eluded  members  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  Fiance,  it  did  not  become  important  in  the  his- 
t<3ry  of  the  Church  imtil  Jacqueline  5larie  Amauld 
was  made  its  abbess*  She  wa^i  the  daughtt^r  of 
Antt>ine  Arnauld  (adopted  name,  Ang#Iique  de  Ste. 
Madeleine)  and  from  a  distinguished  family  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Jesuits  (see  ARNAru>).  Be- 
coming abbess  in  1602  at  the  age  of  eleven,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  a  rigorous  reformation  and  set  on  foot 
a  movement  of  far-reaching  effect  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch  of  France.  At  Port-Royal  fast^ 
ing,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  rigid  seclusion^  and 
renunciation  of  all  property  were  required;  and 
the  practical  works  of  love,  such  as  the  care  of  the 
sick,  as  well  as  exercises  of  self-sane tification  and 
devotions,  were  cultivated  with  equal  fervor.  She 
succeeded  in  winning  her  distinguished  family  to 
her  position,  nineteen  members  of  which  entered 
Port- Royal.  In  1618  Ang<^lique  went,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  to  Monthuisson 
fro  reform  the  deca^'etl  mmnery  there.  F[ve  years 
later  she  returned  to  Port- Royal  accompanied  by 
thirty  nuns.  On  account  of  the  uidiealthful  situa- 
tion Angdlique  in  1625  purchased  the  building 
which  is  now  the  Hospice  de  la  maternity  near  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  calling  it  Port-Royal  de  Paris 
to  which  she  transplanted  the  nunnery.  In  1627 
the  joint  nunnery  passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  abbot  of  Cit-cattx  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  the  abbesses  were  now  chosen  only  for 
periods  of  three  years.  In  1630  Ang^Iique  resigned, 
thus  meeting  the  wishes  of  Sebastian  Zamet,  bishop 
of  Langres,  who  (1626-33)  was  the  spiritual  direc- 
tor of  Port  Royal,  giving  to  it  an  entirely  different 
trend  liy  substituting  magnificeiice  for  simplicity. 

In  1633  Zamet  opened  a  nunnery  near  the  Louvre 
for  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, of  which  the  archbishop  of 
SL  Cyimn    Paris  made  Ang^lique  mother  superior. 

and  The  Shortly  afterward  Jean  du  Vergier  de 
Male  Com-  Hauranne  became  chaplain  and  eon- 

muaity.  fessor;  he  had  been  ablxit  of  St.  C>yran 
since  1620,  and  was  accordingly  known 
as  St,  Cynin  (see  Du  Vergier,  Jeaj*).  A  close 
friend  of  Jansen  since  his  student  days,  an  equally 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  Jesuits  and  admirably 
adapt-e^l  to  be  a  confessor,  he  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding personal  influence.  In  1633  a  small  book 
of  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Ang^lique.  the  Chapelet  se- 
cret du  St,  SacremefU,  discussing  eighteen  virtues  of 
Christy  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Zamet, 
however,  approved  it,  as  did  Saint  Cyran  and 
Jansen.  In  gratitude  for  his  aid,  Zamet  introtluced 
St.  C>Tan  into  the  nunnerj^  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, whose  inmates  had  been  much  offended  by 
the  book;  and  through  his  influence  tfie  seculari* 
21  ng  tendencies  of  Zamet  vanished  more  and  more 
until,  May  16,  161^8,  tliis  nunnery  was  abandoned 
and  its  property  and  privileges  were  transferred  to 


Port- Royal.  In  1636  Ang^Iique  returned  to  Portr 
Royal,  where  her  sister  Agnes  was  chosen  abbess, 
St.  Cyran  became  here,  too,  the  spiritual  guide. 
Under  his  influence  not  only  was  there  a  marked 
renewal  of  the  deepest  Roman  Catholic  piety  in 
the  nunnery  of  Port-Royal,  but  a  conununity  of 
male  ascetics  was  formed,  among  whom  were  the 
three  brothers,  Antoinc  Lc^maistre,  Louis  Isaac 
Lemaistre  de  Sacy  (q.v.),  and  Simon  de  S^ricouit, 
and  also  Robert  Amauld  d*Audifly  (see  Arnauld). 
The  last  was  the  eldejst  brother  and  the  three  broth- 
ers  were  nephews  of  Ang^lique.  The  community 
numbered  only  twelve  in  1G46,  when  it  was  at  ita 
height.  These  new  anchorites,  who  did  not  sever 
themselves  utteriy  from  the  world,  alternated  be- 
tween their  annual  duties  and  diligent  study  of 
the  Bible  and  Church  Fathers  (especially  Augus- 
tine) together  with  meditations  and  conversations 
on  religious  themes.  Great  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  young;  and  in  1646  regu- 
lar schoolB  ft  ere  opencil  in  Paris,  and  in  1553  in  the 
country.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  can  not  have 
been  more  than  1^000.  In  lti60,  howevcJTf  the 
schools  were  suppressed,  and  from  1670  to  1678 
only  young  girls  could  be  educated.  The  method 
w^aa  characterised  by  indindual  training  with 
moral  and  religious  eraphasia,  leading  to  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  aim  was  to  awaken  and  promote 
the  minor  powers  and  to  conquer  evil  propensities. 
The  discipline  was  marked  by  vigilance,  untiring 
patience,  gentleness,  and  prayer.  The  divine  image 
and  the  human  fallibility  of  the  pupil  were  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Racine  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil  and  the  ''  Petitea  Ecoles  **  made 
a  famous  contribution  to  pedagogical  history. 

The  prominence  of  Port-Royal  could  not  fail  to 
expose  it  to  opposition.  A  book  on  \irginity,  which 
exhibited  independence  of  thought,  caused  Riche- 
lieu to  imprison  St.  Cyran  on  May  14,  1638,  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes;  where,  directing  his  fol- 
lowers uninterruptedly  in  his  correspondence,  he 
remained  until  his  release  on  Feb.  6,  1643,  two 
months  after  Rjcheheu*s  death.  His  great  aehieve- 
inent  during  this  period  waa  hia  con- 
Conflict  version  of  Ang^lique'a  youngest  broth- 
er, Antoine  Amauld  (1612-94;  q.v.), 
the  greatest  theologian  of  Port-Royal  In  1643 
Arnauld' 8  De  la  freqnente  communimi  (Paris,  1643), 
with  its  protest  against  careless  communing,  its  in- 
sistence on  repentance,  and  its  warning  against  the 
opus  operatum^  was  a  practical  application  of  Jao- 
aenistic  principles  and  the  roanifeato  with  which 
Port> Royal  openly  declared  war  on  the  Jesuits, 
Amauld  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  did 
not  go,  remaining  for  several  years' in  concealment. 
The  period  of  164S-56  was  that  of  the  greatest  pros- 
]>erity  for  Pbrtr-Royal.  During  the  warfare  of  the 
Fronde,  the  monastery  was  on  the  royal  aide;  but 
when,  in  his  bul!  of  May  31,  1653,  Innocent  X-  con- 
demned 6ve  theses  of  Jansen  (see  Jansen,  Coe- 
N  ELI  us,  J.vnsenism)  the  war  on  Port-Royal  aa 
the  French  citadel  of  Jansenism  broke  out,  Arnauld, 
expelle<l  from  the  Sorbonne,  Sacy,  Fontaine,  and 
Nicole  sought  hiding  in  Paris,  The  community 
obeyed  the  command  to  retire  from  Port-Royol, 
but  the  threatened  blow  was  averted  by  Poacal'S 
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defense  of  Jansenism  in  his  Lettres  provinciales 
(see  Pascal,  Blaise)  and  by  the  miracle  of  the 
holy  thorn,  four  days  after  the  retirement,  which 
was  the  alleged  cure  of  an  ulcer  in  the  eye  of  Mar- 
guerite Perier,  Pascal's  niece,  effected  by  touching 
the  holy  thorn,  and  which  was  exalted  by  Port- 
Royalists  as  a  confirmation  of  their  faith  and  by 
the  wonder-struck  Jesuits  as  a  new  divine  respite 
for  the  Jonscnists.  The  follo^^ng  years  formed  a 
period  of  peace;  but  upon  his  accession  in  1660, 
Louis  XIV.  determined  to  annihilate  both  Jansen- 
ism and  Protestantism  in  France,  and  in  April  of 
the  following  year  both  monasteries  were  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  their  pensioners,  postulants,  and 
novices.  Antoine  Singlin,  superior  of  the  nuns, 
barely  escaped  the  Bastile  and  again  sought  hiding 
with  Amauld  in  Paris.  On  June  8,  1661,  the  first 
pastoral  letter  that  by  equivocations  was  to  make 
subscription  possible  appeared;  which,  not  with- 
out severe  inner  struggles,  the  nuns  signed.  On 
Aug.  6  Ang^lique  died  at  Paris.  Port-Royal  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  Molinist  Louis  Bail  as  su- 
perior, and  neither  Amauld,  Pascal,  nor  Singlin 
dared  to  return.  Bail's  rigid  examination  of  the 
nuns  one  after  another  in  both  convents  from 
July  11  to  Sept.  2,  1661,  resulted  in  finding  no  sup- 
port for  the  allegations  against  them.  Neverthe- 
less, on  Nov.  28,  1661,  they  were  forced  to  sign  the 
formula  unreservedly.  The  controversies  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  Curia  now  gave  a  brief  respite  to 
Port-Royal,  but  an  attempt  to  reach  a  peaceable 
understanding  was  thwarted  by  the  stubbornness  of 
Amauld.  With  the  enthronement  of  H.  de  P^r^ 
fixe  as  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1664,  the  persecu- 
tions were  reopened,  and  on  Aug.  21  he  denied  the 
nuns  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  Twelve  of  the 
nuns  were  then  scattered  in  other  nunneries  and 
nuns  were  brought  from  these  convents  to  Port- 
Royal  in  Paris.  On  Nov.  29  more  nuns  were  re- 
moved; and  a  few  days  after  the  archbishop  ex- 
communicated the  entire  monastery  of  Port-Royal 
des  Champs.  Sacraments  were  denied;  no  novices 
could  be  received;  the  sound  of  bells  and  common 
worship  ceased;  and  there  was  forced  seclusion 
from  outside  friends,  until,  early  in  1669,  Pope 
Clement  IX.,  by  permitting  an  apparent  ambiguity 
in  the  subscription,  enabled  most  of  the  Jansenist 
party,  including  Amauld,  De  Sacy,  and  Pierre 
Nicole  (q.v.),  to  sign  the  formula.  TTbe  nuns  were 
finally  persuaded  to  sign  a  petition  of  surrender 
repudiating  the  five  theses,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and,  Mar.  3,  1669,  the  interdict  was  forznally 
raised.  Thus  ende<l  the  long  controversy  in  the 
humiliation  of  Port-Royal,  and  its  financial  ruin 
soon  followed.  Port-Royal  de  Paris  and  Port- 
Royal  dos  Champs  were  separated,  the  former  se- 
curing two-thirds  of  the  properties. 

Until  1679  Port-Royal  enjoyed  tolerable  peace, 
and  the  polemics  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  were 
now  directed  against  Protestantism.  Amauld  and 
Nicole  published  their  La  PerpetuiU  de  la  foi  de 

Viglise   catholique    touchant   VEuchar- 
Decline,     istie    (Paris,  1669),  and  Amauld  also 

thoroughly  approved  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  During  this  period  of 
peace  the  nunnery  again  increased  in  nimibers;  the 


hermits  retiuned;  Pascal  ^Tote  his  Pens^es,  and 
Nicole  his  Essais  de  Morale  (25  vols.,  Paris,  1741, 
1755).  When,  however,  in  1677  Nicole  implored 
Innocent  XI.  to  condemn  the  lax  teachings  of  the 
casuists,  the  king  regarded  his  act  as  a  violation  of 
the  truce;  and  in  the  bitter  controversy  over  the 
regalia  he  was  offended  that  the  Jansenists  sided 
with  the  pope.  Amauld  and  Nicole  were  forced 
again  to  flee  from  France,  and  on  June  17,  1679, 
Archbishop  Harlay  brought  the  royal  mandate  to 
dismiss  the  pupils  and  the  hermits  and  to  admit 
no  more  nuns  imtil  the  number  had  fallen  to  fifty. 
When  this  took  place,  the  privilege  was,  however, 
denied;  the  monastery  began  to  die  out;  and  in 
1706  the  last  abbess  of  Port^Royal  des  Champs, 
Elisabeth  de  Ste.  Anne  Boulard,  died.  The  bull 
Vineam  Domini  of  Clement  XI.  (July  15,  1705), 
with  its  siunmary  condemnation  of  Jansenism, 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  nuns  signed  it  only 
with  a  reservation.  They  were  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive novices  or  to  elect  a  new  abbess.  On  Nov.  22, 
1707,  the  convent  was  again  excommimicated,  and 
the  king  secured  the  issuance  of  a  papal  bull  on 
Mar.  27,  1708,  which  permitted  the  dispersion  of 
the  nuns.  On  July  11  of  the  following  year  a  de- 
cree of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  declared  the  con- 
vent of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  suppressed  and 
gave  its  estates  to  PoH^Royal  de  Paris.  On  Oct. 
29  the  remaining  twenty-two  nuns,  ranging  in  age 
from  fifty  to  upward  of  eighty,  were  expelled  by 
military  force;  and,  being  thus  dispersed,  all  sul> 
scribed  to  the  bull  except  two.  The  royal  disap- 
proval extended  even  to  the  buildings  of  Port- 
Royal;  and  by  a  mandate  of  Jan.  22,  1710,  the 
convent  and  church  were  destroyed  and  even  the 
dead  were  removed  and  interred  in  a  neighboring 
cemetery.  (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Port  RoyaU  5  vols.. 
Paris,  1840-59,  new  ed.,  7  vols..  1908  (the  best  work. 
though  unsympathetic);  Fontaine,  Mhnoirea  .  .  .  de 
PoH  Royal,  2  vols.,  Utrecht,  1736;  Du  Foaa6,  M6moirc« 
.  ,  ,  de  Port-Royal,  Utrecht,  1739;  P.  LeClerc.  Vies  in- 
tSretaantea  .  .  .  dea  reliffi^uaea  de  Port  Royal,  4  vols., 
Utrecht,  1750;  idem.  Vies  xntSressantea  .  .  .  dea  amis  de 
Port-Royal,  ib.  1751;  J.  Besoigne.  Hist,  de  Vabbaye  de 
Port-RoyajL,  6  vols.,  Cologne,  1754-53;  P.  Guilbert,  M^.- 
moires  historiques  .  .  .  sur  Vabbaye  de  Port-Royal,  vol^. 
i.,  iii.,  Utrecht,  1752-59;  H.  Grfegoire.  Les  Ruines  de  Port- 
Royal,  Paris,  1809;  H.  Reuchlin,  GeschichU  von  Port- 
Royal,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1839-44;  J.  M.  Ncale,  Hist. 
of  the  90-called  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland,  Oxford,  1858; 
Mre.  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck,  Select  Memoirs  of  Port 
Royal,  5th  ed.,  London,  1858;  J.  Stephen,  Esuaya  in 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  pp.  279-336,  4th  ed.,  London, 
1860;  C.  Beard,  Port  Royal,  2  vols.,  London,  1861;  C. 
Clemencet,  Hist.  liUfraire  de  Port-Royal,  vol.  i.,  Paris, 
1867;  A.  Ricard,  Les  Premiers  Jansfniates  et  Pori-Rounl, 
Paris,  1883;  E.  Fenot,  Port-Royal  et  Magny,  Paris,  18SS: 
L.  S6ch6,  Les  Demiers  Janafniatea  (1710-1820),  3  vols.. 
Paris,  1891;  R.  Allier,  La  Cabale  dea  divots  1 627-1  GOn, 
pp.  159-192,  Paris,  1902;  W.  R.  Clark,  Pascal  and  thr 
Port-Royaliata,  London,  1902;  A.  Malvault,  Repertoire 
alphabitiqne  dea  peraonnea  et  choaea  de  Port-Royal,  Pnris, 
1902;  Ethel  Romanes.  The  Story  of  Port  Royal,  Ixindon. 
1907;  A.  Oasier,  Abrigi  de  thiatoire  de  PoH  Royal  d'aprh 
vn  manuacrit  priparS  pour  Vimpression  par  Jean-Hap- 
tisU  Racine,  Paris,  1908;  M.  E.  Lowndes,  The  Nuns  of 
Port  Royal  as  seen  in  their  own  Narratives,  New  York. 
1909;  the  literature  under  Pascal,  Blaise. 

PORTAWOVA,  GENNARO:  Cardinal;  h.  at 
Naples  Oct.  11,  1846;  d.  at  Rome  Apr.  25,  1008. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  his  native 
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cityf  nad  at  the  Eitshiepiacopal  lyceiim  of  Naples, 
where  lie  was  professor  of  theoiopy,  1877-^3,  be- 
sides being  profeiiiaor  of  philosophy  in  various  Nea- 
pohian  inatitutionii  187&-83.  In  ISSI^  he  was  con- 
uecrated  titular  bishop  of  Rosea  and  appointed 
bishop  coiidjutor  of  Ischia,  to  which  see  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  diocea^m  two  years  later. 
In  1888  he  was  tran.nlated  to  the  metropohtan  see 
of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  of  which  he  was  archbiahop 
till  his  death.  He  was  likewise  apostoUc  adminis- 
trator of  the  dioeese  of  Bova  from  1889  to  1895  and 
of  Oppido  in  1898-99.  In  1899  he  was  created 
ca^dinal-p^if^9t  of  San  Clemente  in  Rome.  He 
wrote  Errori  c  deliri  del  Darn'inisTno  [NapleSj  1872) ; 
Su  la  dUtinziotie  delta  psicalogia  dolla  finalofiQ  e  8u 
le  mtduie  hro  aUinenze  ( 1875) ;  GU  EvaiuzioniMi  e 
la  loro  moruU  (Rome,  1881);  Evoluzume  e  miracuh 
(Naplea,  1882);  and  La  Filosofia  apeculaliva 
npendiata  (1883), 

*  PORTER,  EBEFIEZER:  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Cornwall  J  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1772;  d.  at  And  over 
Apr.  8,  1834.  He  waa  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1792;  ordained  1796,  pastor  in  Washing- 
ton, Conn,;  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1812-32. 
and  president,  1827-34.  He  was  the  author  of 
Young  Preacher^ s  Manual  (Boston,  1819);  An 
A  nail f sis  of  the  Frincijdes  of  Rhetorical  Delivery 
(1827;  Sth  ^U  by  A.  H.  Weld,  Boston,  1839); 
RhpJorical  Render  (Amlover,  1831;  300th  ed.,  New 
York,  1858) ;  Leciitrm  mi  Homiletics^  Preaching, 
and  on  Public  Prayer  (Andover,  1834);  and  Lec- 
tures on  Eloquence  and  Style  (Andover,  1836). 

BiBUoaftAPHY:  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annah  of  the  Ameritan 
PulpU,  a.  351-361.  New  York,  1859;  L.  WaodN,  Hivi,  of 
tke  Andop^  Th^fotoifieal  Seminari/.  Ih.  1884. 

PORTER,  FRANK  CHAMBERLAIN:  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Jan,  5,  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  Beloit  CoUege  (A,B>,  1880)  and 
the  tiieological  seminariea  at  Chicago  (1881-82), 
Hartford  (1884-85),  and  Yale  (B.D,,  1885;  Ph.D., 
1889)>  He  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and  Greek 
in  the  Chicago  High  School  (1882-8^1),  and  instruc- 
tor in  Biblical  theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School 
(1889-91),  wliile  since  1891  he  has  been  Winkley 
professor  of  Biblical  theology  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. In  Biblical  study  he  "  advocates  a  strictly 
historical  method  (in  contrast  to  a  dogmatic)," 
while  in  theological  position  he  ib  a  liberal  Evan- 
gehcai.  He  ha-s  written  The  Ye^er  Hara:  A  ntudtj 
in  the  JevfM  Doctrine  of  Sin^  in  the  Biblical  and 
Semitic  Studies  of  the  Yale  Bicentennial  Series  (New 
York,  1903)  and  The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Waters  (1905). 

PORTER,  JOSIAS  LESLIE:  English  Presby- 
terian; b*  at  Burt.,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  Oct, 
4,  1823;  d.  at  Belfast  Mar,  16,  1889,  He  graduated 
nt  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1S41;  M.A.,  1842);  was  or- 
daineil,  1846;  studied  theology  at  the  Free  Cliurch 
CoUege  and  University,  l>oth  Edinburgh,  1842^4; 
paFtor  at  Newcaatle^on-Tyne.  18^16-49;  missionary 
of  the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  Ireland  in  Damaflcus, 
1849-59:  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  Belfast,  Ireland,  1860-77.  He 
was  especially  prominent  by  reason  of  his  connection  I 


with  Irish  educational  institutions  and  interests. 
He  was  the  author  of  Fife  Tears  in  Damaaeua  (2 
vols.,  London,  1855;  2d  ed.,  1870);  Hand-book  for 
Syria  and  Palestine  (2  vols.,  1858;  3d  ed.,  1875); 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels  (1864);  The  Giant 
CUi^ft  of  BoJihnn,  and  Holy  Places  of  Syria  (1865); 
Th4i  Life  and  Ti?nes  of  Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  LL.D, 
(London,  1871);  The  Pew  and  Study  Bible  (1876); 
Jerusaiemf  Bethany  and  Bethlehem  (1S87);  and 
Through  Samaria  to  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  (1888), 
He  edite<l  J.  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  (Kflin- 
burgh,  1867)  and  J.  Bro\\Ti*s  Self-I nlerpreting  Bilde 
(1871), 
Bidlioorapht:  DNB,  zlW.  187-188. 

PORTER,  no  AH:  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Dec.  14,  1811;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,,  Mar.  4,  1892.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  (18^11),  was  master  of  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  New  Haven  (1831-33) ;  tutor  at  Yale  (1833- 
1835);  pastor  at  New  Milford,  f^onn,  (1836-43); 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  (1843-46);  Clark  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  at  Yale  College 
(1846-71);  and  president  of  Yale  College  (1871- 
1886).  His  presidency  was  a  period  of  grea.t  ex- 
pansion and  progress,  and  his  wide  fame  as  a  scholar 
was  equalled  by  his  popularity  and  influence  at 
home.  He  was  the  author  of  Historical  Discourse 
at  Farmington,  Noi\  4^  IS^O^  commemorating  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  settlement  (Hart^ 
ford,  1841);  The  Educational  Systems  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  Jestiiis  compared  (New  York,  1851);  The 
Human  InteUeci  (1868,  and  many  others);  Books 
and  Reading  (1870;  6th  ed.,  1881");  American  Col- 
leges and  the  Amencan  Public  (1870);  Elements  of 
intdlectual  Science  (1871);  Sciences  of  Nature  ver- 
sus the  Science  of  Man  ( 1871) ;  Evangeline:  the  Place^ 
the  Story,  and  the  Pm^n  (1882);  The  Elemetfts  of 
Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and  Practical  (1885); 
Bishop  Berkeley  (1885);  Kant's  Ethics,  a  Critical 
ETposition  (Chicago,  1886);  and  Fifleer}  Years  in 
the  Chapel  of  Yole  Collcgp  (Sermons,  1871-86; 
New  York»  1887).  He  was  the  principal  etJitor  of 
the  revised  editions  of  Webst^^r's  Unabridged  Dic^ 
tionary  (Springfield.  186^1.  1880), 
Brnt.rooRAi'ifT:   G.  S,  Merriam,  Noah  Porter:  a  Mtmoriat  bu 

FnVnfijf.    New   York,    18931    (contains  bibUosraphy) ;     W. 

Walk(*r.   Crefdfs  and  Ptatformt  of  Congreotiiiorudism,   pp. 

559-561,  ib,  1893. 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY:  Church  of  England 
bishop;  b.  at  York  May  8,  1731;  d.  at  Fulham  (6 
m.  s.w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  May  8,  1808.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  at  York  and  at 
Ripon,  and  then  entered  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.  and  fellow,  1752;  D.D„  1767):  he  was 
made  deacon  and  priest,  1757,  and  in  1759  won  the 
Seatonian  prize  for  a  poem  on  death;  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Thomas  Seeker,  qv)  in  1762,  from  whom  in  1765 
he  receive<i  the  livings  of  Rucking  and  Wittersham, 
Kent,  soon  after  exchanging  them  for  Hiinton,  of 
which  he  became  rector;  he  received  a  prebend  in 
Peterborough,  1767,  in  1769  became  chn  plain  to 
the  king,  and  in  1776  bishop  of  Chester,  being  trans- 
lated in  1787  to  the  see  of  London.  As  preacher 
he  was  noted  for  marked  ability  and  direetne^ss;  as 
bishop  his  excellencies  were  many.    He  encouraged 
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the  risiiig  evangelicalism  of  the  times,  took  great 
interest  in  fostering  the  comfort  of  the  poorer  clergy 
of  his  dioceses  by  securing  funds  for  the  increase  of 
their  emoluments  and  also  by  procuring  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  evil  practise  of  making  them  sign  bonds 
to  resign  when  requested;  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  welfare  of  negroes; 
he  promoted  the  cause  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  acting  as  its  vice-president;  and 
was  efficient  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  religious 
holidays.  He  opposed  the  spread  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  equally  the  doctrines 
of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  He  was  himself  possessed 
of  ample  means,  and  these  he  used  generously  in 
support  of  various  of  the  interests  noted  above. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  occasional  sermons, 
as  well  as  of  volumes  of  sermons,  e.g.,  Sermons  on 
Several  SubjecU  (London,  1784;  14th  ed.,  1813); 
also  of  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  (1770;  twelve  editions);  The  Beneficial  Effects 
of  Christianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Man- 
kind Proved  from  History  and  Facts  (1804;  9th  ed., 
1836);  Summary  of  the  Principal  Evidences  for  the 
Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revdation 
(1800;  15th  ed.,  1835);  and  Lectures  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  (2  vols.,  1802;  17th  ed.,  1823).  His 
Complete  Works  were  often  published  (best  ed.,  6 
vols.,  1816;  really  not  "  complete  "). 
Bibuoorapht:    His  Life,  by  R.  Hodgson,  is  prefixed  to 

vol.  i.  of  his  Work;    Consult:   C.  J.  Abbey,  The  Engliah 

Church  and  iU  Biahape,  2  vols.,  London,   1887;    J.  H. 

Overton,  EiHfliah  Church  in  the  lOth  Century,  ib.  1804;  J. 

H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  The  Engliah  Church  {1714- 

taOO),  ib.  1906;  DNB,  xlvL  105-190. 

PORTIUNCULA  INDULGENCE:  The  title  of  a 
plenary  indulgence  granted  to  ail  who  should  de- 
voutly visit  the  Portiuncula  Church  (St  Mary  of 
the  Angels;  see  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi,  I.,  {  1), 
near  Assisi,  at  the  request  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  This  pope  confined  it  to 
Aug.  2;  Gregory  XV.  in  1622  made  it  good  for  all 
churches  of  the  Observantist  Franciscans  on  that 
day;  Innocent  XI.  in  1678  made  its  benefits  ap- 
plicable to  souls  in  puigatory.  In  1847  the  Congre- 
gation of  Indulgences  made  it  applicable  to  every 
Franciscan  church. 

PORTO  RICO.    See  West  Indies. 

PORTUGAL. 

I.  History  and  Statistios. 
II.  Evangelical  Work. 
The  ConditionB  ((  1). 
Anti-Roman  Tendencies  ((  2). 
Evangelical  Activities  ((  3). 
Agencies  Employed  ((  4). 
Results  and  Prospects  ((  5). 

L  Histoiy  and  Statistics:  Since  October,  1910, 
Portugal  has  been  a  republic.'  It  is  situated  in 
southwestern  Elurope,  between  Spain  on  the  north 
and  east  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south  and 
west;  area,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  35,491 
square  miles;  population,  5,423,132.  The  present 
boimdaries  were  established  in  1255.  At  that  time 
began  the  struggles  between  the  royal  sovereignty 
and  the  clergy,  owing  to  the  clergy's  opposition  to 
royal  taxation,  or  following  measures  against  par- 
ticular bishops.  The  Jesuits  very  early  gained  in- 
fluence at  court,  became  a  ruling  force  in  the  edu- 


cational establishments  of  the  country,  and  through 
them  the  Inquisition  (q.v.)  was  introduced.  This 
development  prevailed  so  that,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  aggregate  of  the  clergy  and 
nuns  amoimted  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Under  John  V.  (1706-50),  ^ith  very  great  pomp, 
the  archdiocese  of  Lisbon  was  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  a  patriarchate,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  ob- 
tained the  title  of  rex  fidelissimus.  The  property 
of  the  Church  increased  more  and  more  through 
the  donations  of  real  estate,  so  that  from  the  twelfth 
century  the  cathedral  churches  have  received  one- 
third  of  the  parish  church  tithe.  King  Joseph 
Manuel  (1750-77),  however,  indorsed  his  minister 
Pombal's  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
1759,  and  the  secularization  of  a  great  part  of  the 
church  estates.  The  clergy  grew  very  powerful 
again  under  the  next  king  and  continued  so  by  vir- 
tue of  the  repeal  of  the  constitution  of  1821.  But 
a  strong  reaction  set  in  again  in  the  period  1834- 
1836.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  recalled,  were 
again  expelled;  the  tribunal  of  the  papal  nuncio 
was  abolished;  not  a  few  bishops  and  cloister  clergy 
were  dismissed  from  their  positions,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  parishes  was  defined  to  be  a  function  of 
the  civil  government.  All  the  monasteries  for  men 
and  their  educational  establishments  were  declared 
abolished.  This,  however,  was  not  practically  en- 
forced, and  a  concordat  in  the  year  1842,  failing 
only  in  receiving  the  final  state  acknowledgment, 
gave  evidence  of  a  new  reaction.  It  obtained  a 
lease  of  existence  both  by  the  extension  of  orders 
and  congregations  and  by  the  multiplication  of  fra- 
t^nal  organizations.  These  brotherhoods  are  supn 
ported  largely  by  gifts;  because  they  serve  to  es- 
tablish orphanages  and  the  like.  In  1862,  indeed, 
most  of  the  church  estates  were  sold;  but  the  pro- 
ceeds were  turned  over  to  the  clergy,  and  a  consid- 
erable yearly  provision  for  the  entire  spiritual  body 
(700,000  mikeis;  $752,500),  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  was  fixed  by  statute.  Though,  in  1878,  the 
civil  class-list  was  introduced  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  non-Roman  Catholics,  yet  every  other 
Innovation  undesired  by  the  clergy  was  omitted. 
The  hierarchy  consists  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  Lisbon,  Braga,  and  Evora,  under  which, 
on  the  mainland,  there  are  nine  bishoprics  cover- 
ing twelve  diocesan  districts  and  upward  of  3,800 
parishes.  The  constitution  of  1821,  which  long 
since  recovered  its  validity,  declares  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  the  only  authorized  church.  No 
building  of  worship  may  be  erected  by  those  of  an- 
other faith.  [On  the  proclamation  of  the  republic 
action  was  taken  lookiiig  to  the  elimination  of  the 
religious  orders.] 

Education  is  retarded;  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population  can  write.  Of  the  forty-one  colleges, 
eighteen  belong  to  the  clergy.  There  are  German 
Evangelical  congregations  at  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and 
on  Fayal  Island.  Congregations  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are  at 
Conmna,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Porta-Legre. 

WiLHELM   GOETZ. 

n.  Evangelical  Work:  Of  all  European  coun- 
tries Portugal  is  the  only  one  that  was  never  touched 
by  the  Reformation.    At  tho  beginning  of  the  six- 
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th  century  Portugal  waa  enjopng  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  her  whole  history,  and  by  reason 
of  her  maritime  aod  coloniul  eiiterpris*»s 
I.  The  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front 
Cooditiona.  ranks  of  European  powers.  Neverthe- 
less,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  she  aeema 
to  have  escaped  the  stimulus  which  came  to  all  other 
European  countries,  during  this  or  the  following 
centuries*,  from  the  Protestant  Rofonnation.  Sev- 
eral reasons  may  be  offered  in  explaniition:  (1)  The 
relative  insolation  of  Portugal  and  her  remoteness 
from  the  centers  of  the  religious  movement,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion in  that  period,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the 
Portuguese  coming  in  contiict  with  the  foUowera  or 
the  litenituie  of  the  Reformers.  (2)  The  absence 
of  that  preliminar}^  preparation  which  came  to  other 
countries  through  the  preaching  of  such  early  Re- 
formers as  Wycliit  in  Enghind,  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  Lefe\Te  in  France,  had 
left  untilled  the  seetl-plot  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
Reformation  might  have  taken  root.  (3)  The  most 
important  factor,  perhaps,  in  closing  PortugaJ 
against  the  influences  of  the  Refonnation  was  the 
pohticaJ  despotism,  united  with  that  of  the  Church t 
which  prevailed  in  Portugal  at  that  time.  This 
imion  was  further  atrengthenmi  in  1536  by  the 
formal  eetabliahment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  still 
l^more  firmly  eemented  in  1540  by  the  admission  of 
:  Jeeuitdf  into  whose  hands  were  committed  the 
destiiues  of  the  nation  for  the  two  centuries  that 
followed.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  it  ie  to  be 
remarked  that  Portugal  has  continued  do'wn  to 
modem  times  the  most  exclusively,  if  not  the  most 
intensely,  Roman  Catholic  of  all  the  I.^tin  nations; 
and  until  to-day  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  at 
religioufl  reform. 

Through  all  the  stormy  history  of  the  httle  king- 
dom, Roman  Catholicism  has  remained  the  8tiite 
religion,  and  but  few  crises  have  arisen  in  which 
the    voice    of    the    Roman    CathoUc 
2.  i^ti-     Church  has  not  determined  the  policy 
Rdman     of  the  nation.    The  only  considerable 
Tendencies*  defection  from  that  church  so  far  may 
be  traced  either  to  educational  or  po- 
litical movements,  rather  than  to  the  desire  for  re- 
ligious reform.    Toward  the  close  of  the  eight-oenth 
century  the  gradual  infiltration  of  the  ideas  of  the 
French     philosophers     inaugurated     a     "  liberal " 
tendency  among  the  cultured  classes,   which  hiis 
steadily  grown  until  to-<lay  aliout  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  educated  Portuiruese,  if  not  professedly  infidel, 
are  in  open  opposition  to  the  clergy.    This  move- 
ment away  from  tlie  Church  lins  been  limited  some- 
what by  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
[people  and  the  scant  attention  paid  to  etlucation. 
In  1878  the  illiterates  were  82  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
Jation  and  in   1909  they  still  comprised  78.6  per 
-  cent.    In  1900  there  were  only  240.000  pupils  in  the 
I  elementary  schools  of  Portugal,  though  education 
[lias  been  declared  compulsory  since  1844.     Like- 
Iwiae  in  the  political  !iffairs  of  Portugal  the  nine- 
^teenth  century  marked   a  persistent  struggle   by 
certain  elements  of  the  population  for  *'  liberal  " 
principles*    The  pernicious  interference  by  the  Ro- 
I  Catholic  clergy  to  defeat  the  alma  of  this  move- 


ment attracted  a  constantly  increasing  hatred  from 
the  working  clasdes  and  haa  developed  a  strong  anti- 
clerical party  among  the  masses  themselves.  In- 
deed, the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  October, 
1910,  with  tiie  flight  of  young  King  Manuel,  seema 
to  indicate  that  liberal  principles  have  now  won  to 
their  support  the  majority  of  the  people.  And 
Senor  Sebastiauo  Magalhaes  Lima,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  new  republic,  has  announced  that  "  the 
program  of  reform  will  include  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State/*  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
recent  atatisticH  indicate  that  the  secular  clergy  in 
Portugal  numbers  9:i,979  parish  prie.Hts  in  a  total 
population  of  5,423,132,  an  average  of  one  priest 
to  every  fifty-seven  inliabitants. 

The  foregoing  facts  would  lead  to  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  history  of  Evangelical  Protestantism 
in  Portugal  does  not  begin  until  the 

3.  E?an~  nineteenth  century,  and  that  it  owes 
gel  leal      its  origin  not  to  any  stimulus  received 

Activities,  from  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  to  the  miasionary  activ- 
ity of  Protestant  denominations  during  the  last 
century.  As  far  aa  can  be  learned,  it  was  not  be- 
fore 1845  that  the  Gospel  was  for  the  first  time  per- 
sistently pro(!laime<l  in  Portugal.  Meetings  were 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  in  Lisbon  and 
in  Oporto,  In  Lisbon  it  was  Mrs*  Helen  Rough- 
ton,  wife  of  an  English  merchant,  who  first,  with 
her  husband^a  assistance,  held  private  meetings  in 
her  house  and  established  a  school  for  Protestant 
instruction.  The  Rough tona  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  their  humble  efforts  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ,\nglican  Church  of  the  Taipas, 
Lisbon,  Mrs.  Houghton  lived  until  1885,  but  a  few 
years  before  her  dejith  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethreii  {cj.vj.  At  Oporto  the  first 
Evangelical  worker  was  Miss  Frederica  Smith,  who 
began  work  privately  in  1845.  She  was  bom  of 
English  parents  in  Oporto  and  was  subsequently 
married  to  James  Coo  ley  Fletcher,  United  States 
consul  at  Oporto.  At  Opx^rto  there  labored  also 
about  this  time,  Rev.  A,  de  Mattos,  one  of  the  con- 
verts of  a  mission  in  Madeira,  a  naturahzed  Ameri- 
can and  probably  the  first  Portuguese  Protestant  to 
preach  in  Portugal  Since  these  eariy  beginnings 
several  British  societies  have  opened  stations  at 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  as  well  as  at  several  other  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Portugal,  The  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren have  considerable  strength,  especially  in  Lisbon. 
The  Scotch  Presbyterians  also  have  a  mission  there. 
The  Wesley  an  Methotiists  have  an  important  work 
in  Oporto,  under  charge  of  Robert  H,  Moreton,  who 
has  spent  thirty-seven  years  at  tins  post.  The 
strongest  Evangelical  church  in  Portugal  is  the 
Anglican.  It  has  several  stations  in  both  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  Besides  this  there  are  independent 
Protestant  churches  at  Oporto  and  Porta- Legre, 
supporting  their  own  pastors,  while  all  over  Portu- 
gal there  are  little  bands  of  beUevers,  without  or* 
ganization  or  a  pastor,  w*hich  are  centers  of  influence 
thoroughly  Protestant  in  spirit. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  first  EvangeHcal 
work  in  Portugal  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
schooL  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this 
method  has  l>een  largely  adhered  to  by  the  foreign 
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societies.     In  connection  with  almost  every  station, 
schools  have  been  organized  as  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion, there  being  at  least  a  dozen  Prot- 

4.  Agencies  estant  schools  in  the  two  cities  Lisbon 
Employed,  and  Oporto.    Scarcely  less  important 

than  the  work  of  the  missions  and 
schools  has  been  that  of  the  great  Bible  and  Tract 
societies.  Says  a  ^Titer  from  the  field :  "  Represent- 
atives of  the  union  of  Protestantism,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety have  done  and  are  doing  the  widest  and  deep- 
est, though  the  least  apparent,  Gospel  work.  Their 
general  agent,  Rev.  Rx)bert  Stewart,  with  head- 
quarters in  Lisbon,  keeps  constantly  employed  six 
or  eight  colporteurs,  canvassing  the  different  prov- 
inces in  Portugal  and  distributing  Scriptures,  tracts, 
and  Christian  literature."  Of  the  Portuguese  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  only  two  have  become  gen- 
erally known:  a  Roman  Catholic  version  by  Anto- 
nio Pereira  de  Figueiredo  in  twenty-three  volumes 
(1778;  see  Bible  Versions,  B,  XIV.;  reedited  in 
seven  volumes  and  greatly  improved  in  1804),  and 
a  Protestant  version  by  Joa5  Ferreira  d'Almeida 
(1693,  for  use  in  the  Portuguese  colonics;  revised 
and  republished  in  Lisbon  in  1874,  and  again  in 
1877).  Besides,  the  American  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  1859,  and 
more  recently  the  committee  representing  the  Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan 
churches,  has  prepared,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  a  complete  new  version  of 
the  Bible.  In  connection  with  the  mission  and 
Bible  agencies  there  have  been  established  at  Lis- 
bon and  Oporto  several  Protestant  papers,  which 
have  a  relatively  wide  circulation  and  have  proved 
valuable  adjuncts  in  spreading  the  word  of  truth. 

The  latest  official  census  of  Portugal  credits  the 
Protestants  with  something  less  than  500  members, 
including  foreigners.  But  this  is  obviously  inac- 
*  curate;  no  complete  statistics  are  available  from 
the  several  societies,  but  conservative  estimates 
place  the  number  of  commimicants  at  over  1,000, 
with  possibly  3,000  adherents. 

It  vnU  be  seen  that  the  record  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Portugal  is  brief,  uneventful,  and  to  the  un- 
sympathetic student  uninspiring;  in- 

5.  Results  deed,  measured  in  terms  of  adherents 
and        won,   churches  built,  and  schools  or 

Prospects,  colleges  opened,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  file  results  have  hardly  justified 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  toil  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  at  which  they  have  been  secured.  Neverthe- 
less, to  the  intelligent  student  of  missions,  who  has 
an  adequate  grasp  of  conditions  in  Portugal,  the 
Protestant  propaganda  conducted  there  does  not 
appear  so  fruitless,  nor  the  outlook  so  hopeless  as 
the  bare  statistics  seem  to  indicate.  So  far,  the 
work  in  Portugal  has  been  preparatory  merely,  and 
it  has  encountered  those  obstacles  which  are  inci- 
dent to  pioneer  efforts  at  evangelism  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  namely,  the  ignorance,  irrelig- 
ion,  and  intolerance  of  the  people.  It  may  be  that 
in  Portugal  these  conditions  have  been  more  acute 
than  in  other  Latin  countries.  The  large  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  has  already  been  noted,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  uneducated  classes  are  the 


only  portion  of  the  population  that  are  accessible, 
ordinarily,  to  evangelistic  effort,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  growth  of  Protestantism  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  educational  facilities  which  the 
missions  can  offer.  In  particular  the  ignorance  of 
the  Portuguese  concerning  Protestantism  is  ama- 
zing. Both  the  peasant  and  the  educated,  the  lay- 
man and  ecclesiastic  are  wholly  ignorant  of  its 
nature.  The  peasant  and  the  layman  confound 
Protestants  with  Jews,  Moors,  and  unbelievers,  and, 
taught  by  their  priests,  they  have  associated  with 
Protestantism  everything  that  is  despicable  and 
immoral.  As  for  skepticism,  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  educated  but,  as  in  other  nominally  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  practical  infidelity  prevails  to 
a  distressing  extent  among  the  priests  and  people, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  most  appalling  vices  and  im- 
moralities in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Portuguese  people 
know  nothing  of  tolerance  as  ftotestants  under- 
stand it.  A  clause  providing  for  religious  toler- 
ance has  long  been  in  the  national  constitution,  but 
it  has  no  reference  to  Protestantism.  To  the  people 
the  only  representative  of  Christianity  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  tolerance  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  right  to  oppose  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  It  has  not  infrequently  happened 
that  the  people  incited  by  the  Jesuits  and  priests 
have  indulged  in  violent  persecutions  of  Protes- 
tants. In  addition  to  all  this  the  missionary  ac- 
tivities of  Protestants  have  been  projected  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  and  on  a  scale  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  measure  of  the  need.  Despite  these 
untoward  circumstances  enough  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  constitute  a  solid  and  necessary 
foundation  for  the  great  work  that  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  Moreover,  when  account  is  taken  of  what 
has  already  been  done  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles, 
and  of  its  significance  in  the  light  of  the  new  era 
that  is  even  now  dawning  for  Portugal,  there  is 
room  for  the  assertion  that  Protestantism  has  a 
great  mission  to  this  priest-ridden  people.  The 
missionaries  are  on  the  ground.  They  have  occu- 
pied the  strategic  points  of  vantage.  They  have 
entrenched  themselves  in  various  directions,  reach- 
ing out  from  these  centers.  They  have  established 
a  few  schools  and  churches  and  gathered  at  many 
points  the  nuclei  of  Protestant  communities.  They 
have  sown  the  seed  of  truth  broadcast  by  the  printed 
and  preached  Word,  and  are  now  ready  for  the 
harvest.  Meanwhile  recent  years  have  brought 
about  a  vast  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  education  and  the  progressive  ideas  that 
have  brought  prosperity  to  other  nations.  There  is 
a  noticeable  and  increasing  respect  for  literary  at- 
tainments, and  recent  writers  display  literary  abil- 
ity of  no  mean  value.  There  is  a  general  desire 
among  all  classes  of  people  to  give  their  children 
the  benefits  of  education.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
clamor  for  industrial  and  commercial  reforin;  and 
the  almost  peaceful  establishment  of  the  new  ro- 
pubhc  with  its  Hberal  program  of  reform  demon- 
strates the  unanimity  with  which  the  people  are 
awaking  to  the  need  of  radical  change  in  national 
policies.  Along  with  this  there  comes  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself,  in  a  communication 
from  the  Franciscan  monks  to  the  hierarchy,  an 
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HELTGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Portugal 

PoBitivlftin 


UTfSux]  t  denmod  for  reHgiomi  reform^  In  other  wordn, 
Portugal  b  approachiDg  her  renaiasanee,  political 
revolution,  aiid  Refomiatioii  alJ  at  once,  and  there 
18  no  reaaon  why  the  Reformation  should  not  be 
cast  in  the  mold  whith  Proteatiint  evangelism  has 
provided.  Juan  Orts  Gonzalez. 

Bibuography:  H.  Scblfcr,  GtitchicJiie  von  PortuoaL  5  vols. 
Hiimbitrg,  lfi3&-54;  E.  MacMurdo.  HixL  of  PoHugtU,  2 
vols.,  London,  1S.SH^9;  H.  M,  Stephens,  Portuoat,  lb, 
18QI;  W»  A.  tjalisbuo'.  Portuffoi  and  iUt  People,  ib.  1803; 
H.  E,  Noyc«,  Chwvh  Reform  in  Portugal,  ib.  1897;  L. 
HimpUi,  Pertuguate  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  ib.  1(H12: 
H.  C,  Left,  Hi»i.  of  the  Intfuvtition  of  tite  Middle  Ages,  new 
ed.,  3  \'o]b„  New  York,  lOiX);  idcoOp  Hi«i.  of  the  tnquisUion 
Qf  Spain,  new  ed..  4  vola..  ib.  iy06-07;  F.  E.  and  H.  A. 
CUrk.  The  Goapd  in  Latin  I^ndu*  ib.  1909;  J.  McCabe, 
The  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib,  1909, 

POSITIVISM :  The  name  applied  to  the  teachings 
of  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.),  which,  since  the  iniddlu 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  have  been  accepted  in 
the  stricter  sense  by  what  is  pnictically  a  sect,  and 
more  loosely  by  a  large  school  of  admirers  of  his 
"  Positive  Philoijophy."  The  latter,  by  far  the 
more  numeroujs,  have  usually  regarded  his  later 
political  teaclung)  if  not  as  the  product  of  distmct 
mental  aberration^  at  best  tis  a  neati mental  illuision, 
or  as  analogous  to  Plato's  **  Repubhc  "  and  '*  Laws/' 
to  be  admired  theoretieally  but  incapable  of  prac- 
tical realization.  The  system  taught  by  Conite  in 
liis  first  great  book  was  essentially  atheistic  and 
anti-theological-  the  only  scienccH  there  considered 
as  the  main  branches  of  humiLn  knowlcflge  were 
matheiuatiea,  meclxanica  (including  astronomy), 
physics^  chemititry,  physiolog}%  and  sociology. 
Even  psychology,  the  connecting  link  between 
physiology  ami  sociology,  was  omitted — a  <lcfect 
which  tlie  English  adherents  of  (!omte,  under  John 
Stuart  Aldl's  leadership*  felt  o!>liged  to  supply. 
This  fundamentally  non-religious  attitude  was  bused 
in  one  aspect  on  the  EngliBh  and  French  sensualist 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  on 
Etiennc  de  Condillac,  Thomas  Reid,  and  DugaM 
Stewart;  in  its  socialistic  speculation  it  was  largely 
dependent  on  Marie  Jean  Caritat  de  Condorcet,  and 
in  the  leading  ideas  of  its  philosophy  of  histor>'  on 
the  Italians  Giovanni  Battista  Vico  and  Tommaso 
Campaaella.  In  fact,  what  has  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  Comte*s  principal  achievement^ the  def- 
inition of  the  law  of  human  progress  through  the 
three  stages  of  theology,  metaphysics,  and  posi- 
tavisfOr  or  pure  empiricism  in  the  exact  sciences — 
is  really  found  in  both  the  last-named,  as  well  as 
in  the  French  physiocrat  Anne  Robert  Jacques 
Turgot.  In  like  manner  his  doctrine  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  process  leading  to  social  jierfection  from 
belligerent  conquest  to  defense  by  force,  and  from 
that  again  to  peaceful  labor,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  development  of  what  Condorcet  had  taught 
in  1793;  and  his  theory  of  Fetiahiam  (q.v.)  aa  the 
primal  form  of  religion  goes  back  in  its  esseDce  to 
Charles  de  Drosses  (1760). 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  lack  of  originality,  and 
in  spit>e  of  the  transformation  which  the  sj-'stem 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  John  Fiske,  and  others,  the  "  hier* 
arcby  of  the  sciences  "  and  Comte*8  general  line  of 
thought  have  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of 


popularity    among    Eogliab-speakmg   and   French 

philosophers.  Among  the  latter  it  influenced  esp^ 
cially  Emile  Littr^,  Hippolyte  Talnc,  Ernest  Renan, 
and  Thi^odule  Ribot,  while  Henry  Thomas  Buckie, 
George  Henry  Lewes,  Leslie  Stephen,  John  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Thomas  Henrj'  Huxley  took  their  stand  on 
the  same  '*  positive  **  ground,  and  the  modem 
Scottish  sensualism  of  such  thinkers  as  Alexander 
Bain  shows  no  slight  traces  of  its  influence.  In 
America  John  William  Draper  followed  practical- 
ly the  same  path  as  Comte  in  his  History  of  the 
Confiici  between  Religion  and  Science  (New  York, 
1874),  and  more  recently  Paul  Cams  (q.v.)»  editor 
of  The  Monist  and  author  of  several  works  of  like 
tendency ♦  has  conducted  a  propaganda  which  has 
much  in  common  \\  ith  Comte'a.  Italy  has  its  tliink- 
ers  of  the  same  school  in  Tito  Vignoli,  Roberto 
Ardig6,  Pietro  Siciliani,  and  Andrea  .\ngiulli,  ond 
not  a  few  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  occupied  by  adherents  of  Comte.  Among 
German  positivisls  in  the  narrower  sense  may  l>e 
named  Ernst  Laas,  Ailolf  Steudel,  P>iedrieh  Jodl, 
Alois  Riehl,  and  Georg  von  Gizycld;  and  as  less 
thorough-going  adherents  of  Comte  mention  moy 
be  made  of  such  philosophers  as  Wilhelm  Wundt, 
Theobald  Ziegler,  and  Julius  Baumann. 

There  has  been,  however,  much  misconception 
in  the  attempt  to  connect  certain  modem  non- 
reUgious  systems  directly  with  Comte.  The  evo- 
lutionism of  Darwin  anvl  Spencer  has  really  little 
in  common  with  his  doctrine;  he  vigorously  com- 
bated Darwin's  forerunner,  Jean  Hapiiste  Pierre 
Antoine  de  Monet  Lamarck;  and  Huxley  and  other 
leaders  of  the  evolutionist  school  have  in  their  turn 
sharply  criticized  him.  His  attitude  toward  relig- 
ion, neverthck'ss,  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
that  of  some  of  the  leading  opponents  of  religious 
systems  in  more  recent  times.  It  is  now  clear  that 
Karl  Mane  took  some  of  his  most  important  and 
characteristic  doctrines  from  Comto's  sociology;  and 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  (q.v.),  after  a  period  of  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  pes- 
simism, adopted  several  points  of  Comte's  teacblng. 

The  Positivist  sect,  based  upon  Comte's  Systhne 
de  politique  posUive,  possesses  pmpular  manuals  of 
teaching  and  practise  in  the  Calendrier  posiiiviste 
(Paris,  1849)  and  CatichuHme  potdtiiiMe  (1853).  It 
teaches  "  tlie  tninsformation  of  philoftophy  into 
religion  *';  but  the  philosophy  thus  transformed  is 
the  positivist  philosophy,  with  no  belief  in  God, 
the  sou!,  or  immortality.  The  cult  of  humanity  on 
which  it  rests  is  a  fantastic  veneration  of  heroes, 
men  of  geniuSj  scientists,  and  women.  The  calendar 
contains  nine  sacraments  and  eighty-four  reciu-rent 
festivals.  The  thirt-een  months^  of  twenty-eight 
days  each,  take  their  designations  from  notable 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Moses,  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Arcliimedes,  Ca*sar,  Paul,  Charlemagne, 
Dante,  Gutenberg,  Shakespeare,  Descartes,  Frcti- 
erick  IL,  and  Bichat  (a  ffunous  Pari.sian  physician 
and  anatomist,  d.  1802).  Each  of  the  days  of  the 
week  is  dedicat-t^d  to  a  minor  hero,  as  Sopho^lrs, 
Horace,  Copernicus,  Galile<.i,  and  Cuvier.  For  tht* 
administratfon  of  the  sacratoiiit.**  and  the  general 
direction  of  tlie  body  a  sort  of  hierarchy  is  postu- 
lated.    The  sect  in  England  was  for  a  long  time 
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under  the  direction  of  Frederic  Harrison  and  Rich- 
ard Ckmgreve,  and  in  France  principally  under  that 
of  Pierre  Laffitte  in  Paris.  When  the  latter  died 
in  1903,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  "  orthodox  " 
Positivism  was  near  its  end;  but  although  the  sec- 
tion of  Gomte's  followers  which  still  preserves  a 
certain  type  of  religious  feeling  is  yet  in  existence, 
it  can  not  be  said  that  they  adhere  closely  to  his 
prescriptions.  Their  formidas  vary,  in  fact,  be- 
tween a  weakly  naturalistic  deism  and  a  radical 
atheism.  The  group  of  positivists  which  grew  up 
around  Francis  EUlingwood  Abbot  in  America  about 
1870  called  themselves  the  professors  of  a  ''  Free 
Religion,"  and  their  views,  as  expressed  in  Abbot's 
"  Fifty  Afi&rmations,"  were  in  many  ways  much 
more  radical  than  Comte's.  Of  a  similar  nature  are 
some  manifestations  of  free  thought  in  France  and 
Belgium,  as  they  appear  in  Eugene  S^m^rie's  peri- 
odical La  PoUtique  positive  (Paris  and  Versailles), 
in  Jean  Francois  Eugdne  Robinet's  Le  Radicalf  and 
in  Edgar  Monteil's  CaUckisme  du  libre-penaeur 
(Antwerp,  1877),  in  which  atheism  is  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  few  phrases  which  have  a  theistic  ring, 
and  a  corresponding  scheme  of  morality  is  taught 
which  is  in  its  essence  mere  Epicureanism.  The 
German  free-thinking  sects  founded  by  Eduard 
LSwenthal  and  Eduard  Reich  are  really  German 
products,  with  no  closely  demonstrable  connection 
with  Comte,  though  some  things  about  them  (such 
as  the  title  of  the  latter,  the  Church  of  Humanity) 
are  reminiscent  of  his  teaching.  For  an  English 
analogy  to  Gomte's  Positivism  under  the  leader- 
ship of  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  C!harles  Bradlaugh, 
etc.,  see  Secularism.  (O.  Z^JcKLERf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Berides  the  literature  in  and  under  the 
article  on  Gomte  (q.v.),  where  the  sources  are  given  in 
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Doctrine  Poeitive,  ib.  1867;  idem,  Atudea  de  moral  poeiUvet 
ib.  1868;  L.  Pinel,  Eeaai  de  phUoaophie  poeiiive,  2d  ed.,  ib. 
1857;  C.  Pellarin,  Eeaai  critique  eur  la  phUoaophie  poaitive^ 
ib.  1864;  J.  H.  Bridges,  Unity  of  CompU*a  Life  and  Doc- 
trine, London,  1866;  F.  B.  Barton,  An  OtUline  of  the  Poai- 
Hoe  Bdioion,  ib.  1867;  J.  Ladevi-Roche,  Le  Poaitiviame  au 
tribunal  de  la  acience,  Paris,  1867;  J.  Douboul,  Le  Poai- 
tiviame: aa  mMhode  aea  antMdentea  et  aea  conaiqueneea^  Paris, 
1867;  L.  Andr6-Nu3rt>,  LePoaitiviamepourtoua,  Paris,  1868; 
A.  Angiulli,  La  FUoaofia  e  la  Ricerca  poaittvot  Naples,  1868; 
R.  Ardigd,  Opere  fUoaofiche,  7  vols.,  Padua,  1860-94;  A. 
d'Aasier,  Eaaai  de  phUoaophie  poaitive  au  xiz.  aikie,  Paris, 
1870;  T.  H.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermona,  London,  1870;  P.  Alex, 
Du  droit  et  du  poaitiviame,  Paris,  1876;  L.  Adrian,  Eaaaia 
aur  quelquea  pointa  de  phUoaophie  poaitive,  ib.  1877;  M.  ChA- 
teauneuf,  Le  Poaitiviame  et  la  materialiame  devant  la  loi 
du  progria,  ib.  1877;  E.  Littr6,  Aug-  Comte  et  la  phUoao- 
phie poaitive,  3d  ed.,  ib.  1877;  G.  Barsellotti,  La  Morale 
deUe  FUoao/ie  poaitive.  New  York,  1878;  R.  Flint.  Anti- 
Theiatic  Theoriea,  Edinburgh.  1870;  idem,  PhUoaophy  of 
Hiatory,  ib.  1874;  idem,  Affnoaticiam,  ib.  1903;  L.  Liard, 
La  Science  poaitive  et  la  metaphyaiqtie,  Paris,  1879;  E. 
Laas,  IdealiamiM  und  PoaiHviamua,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1879- 
1884;  E.  H.  Beesly,  Comte  aa  a  Moral  Type,  London, 
1880;  J.  H.  Bridges,  ComU*a  Oeneral  View  of  Poaitiviam, 
ib.  1880;  J.  Kaines,  Seven  Lecturea  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Poaitiviam,  ib.  1880;  J.  F.  E.  Robinet,  Le  Poaitiviame, 
Paris,  1881;  P.  de  Broglie,  Le  Poaitiviame  et  la  acience  ex- 
perimentale,  2  vols.,  ib.  1882;  G.  AUievo.  Del  PoaiHviamo, 
Turin,  1883;  J.  H.  Bridges,  Comte,  the  Succeaaor  of  Aria- 
totle,  London,  1883;  E.  Caro.  Littri  et  la  poaUiviame,  Paris, 
1883;  E.  Caird,  The  Social  PhUoaophy  and  Rdiaion  of 
Comte,  Glasgow,  1885;  P.  Vallet,  Le  Kantiame  et  la  poa- 
itiviame, Paris.  1887;  A.  J.  Balfour,  Relioion  of  Humanity, 
London,  1888;  W.  Bender,  Daa  Weaen  der  Relioion,  Bonn, 
1888;  W.  Cunningham,  The  Path  towarda  Knowledge, 
pp.  147-163,  London,  1891;    H.  D.  Button,  Comte,  the 


Man  and  Founder,  London,  1891;  E.  de  Roberty.  La 
PhUoaophie  du  aiMe:  critieianu,  poaitiviame,  ivolution- 
iame,  Paris,  1891;  H.  D.  Hutton,  ComU'a  Life  and 
Work  Exceptional,  but  finaUy  Normal,  London,  1892; 
E.  de  Roberty,  Aug.  Comte  et  H.  Spencer,  Paris, 
1894;  L.  M.  Billia,  La  Criai  del  PoaiHviamo,  Parma, 
1895;  J.  Halleux,  Les  Principea  du  poaitiviame,  Paris, 
1896;  C.  Hillemand,  La  Vie  et  Fteuvre  d'Auguate 
Comte,  ib.  1898;  J.  Watson,  ComU,  MUl  and  Spencer, 
2d  ed.,  London,  1898;  C.  Gilardoni,  Le  Poaitiviame, 
Vitiy-Ie-Fran9ois,  1899;  G.  de  Greef,  ProbUmea  de 
phUoaophie  poaUive,  Paris,  1900;  L.  L6vy-Bruhl.  La 
PhUoaophie  dAuguate  ComU,  ib.  1900;  P.  Batiffol,  ttudea 
dThiatoire  et  de  thMogie  poaitive,  ib.  1902;  E.  Rignano,  La 
Sodologie  dana  le  coura  de  la  phUoaophie  poaitive,  ib.  1902; 
A.  Baumann,  La  Religion  poaitive,  ib.  1903;  E.  Corra,  La 
PhUoaophie  poaitive,  ib.  1904;  P.  Grimanelli,  La  Criae 
morale  et  le  poaitiviame,  ib.  1904;  W.  Schmidt,  Der  Kampf 
der  Weltanachauungen,  Berlin,  1904;  J.  H.  Bridges,  lUua- 
trationa  of  Poaitiviam,  London,  1907;  F.  Harrison,  The 
Creed  of  a  Layman:  Apologia  pro  fide  mea,  London  and 
New  York,  1907;  and  cf.  list  of  magasine  literature  in 
Richardson,  Encydopadia,  pp.  866-867. 

POSSESSION,  DEMONIACAL.     See  Demoniac. 

POSSEVINO,  p68"86-vl'no,  ANTONIO:  Italian 
Jesuit,  diplomat,  and  scholar;  b.  at  Mantua  1534; 
d.  at  Ferrara  Feb.  26,  1611.  He  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  Protestantism,  first  in  the  Waldensian 
valleys,  and  later  in  France,  and  especially  at 
Avignon  and  Lyons.  In  1577  Gregory  XIII.  com- 
missioned him  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  recovering 
the  Swedish  court  and  people  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  as  an  imperial  envoy  he  made  good 
use  of  the  friendly  ties  that  subsisted,  through  mar- 
riage, with  the  royal  family  of  Poland.  His  enter- 
prise failed,  however,  for  the  pope  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  compromises 
introduced  by  King  John  III.  Possevino  then 
labored  in  Poland  and  Russia  until  he  was  recalled 
to  Italy  in  1586.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary work,  the  results  including  Apparatus  sacer  ad 
scriptores  Veteris  etNovi  Teatamenli  (3  vols.,  Venice, 
1603-06);  Mosama  (Wilna,  1586);  and  Bibliotheca 
sdeda  siudiarum  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1593). 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  d'Origny,  La  Vie  du  P^e  A.  Poaaeinn, 
Paris,  1712;  Liohtenbeiser.  x.  697-699;  KL,  x.  235-238. 
An  answer  to  his  Apparatua  was  made  by  T.  James,  A 
Treatiae  of  the  Corruption  of  Seriptvre  .  .  .  together  with 
a  aufficient  Anawer  unto  .  .  .  A.  Poaaevine,  London,  1611. 

POSSIDIUS,  SAINT:  Biographer  of  Augustine; 
d.  after  437.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  until 
390  or  391,  except  that  he  was  from  northern 
Africa  and  was  a  pupil  of  Augustine  and  his  inti- 
mate friend  for  forty  years.  In  397  he  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Calama  in  Nu- 
midia,  and  he  continually  cooperated  with  Augus- 
tine in  the  struggle  against  paganism  and  in  the 
war  upon  the  heretics  of  the  period,  Arians,  Mani- 
cheans,  Donatists,  Priscillianists,  and  Pelagians 
(see  Augustine,  Saint,  of  Hippo).  The  extirpa- 
tion of  the  heretics,  especially  the  Pelagians,  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  synodal  activity  of  Augustine 
and  Possidius.  Between  394  and  424  Augustine 
summoned  twenty  synods  mostly  at  Carthage;  and 
while  the  signature  of  the  bishop  of  Calama  can 
scaroely  be  proved,  his  energy  at  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian synods  against  the  Pelagians  won  the  praise 
of  Innocent  I.  in  his  Inter  cceteras  Romance  of  Jan. 
27,  417  (MPL,  xxxiii.  783).    In  429  northern  Africa 
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waa  mvageti  by  the  vandals  of  Geiserich,  and  on 
the  destxuction  of  Calanm  Possidiua  fled  t<»  Hippo, 
where  he  was  present  at  tho  death  of  Augustine 
on  Au|:.  28,  4:^0.  According  to  Prosper  of  Ac^ui- 
tane,  Poasidius  and  otiier  bishops  were  expelled 
from  Africa  in  437  by  GeiBerich.  Henceforth  Pos- 
sidiufl  vanishes  from  hiatory,  and  neither  the  place 
nor  the  date  of  hlij  death  is  known,  though  appar- 
ently he  hved  to  an  advanced  age.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar  his  day  is  May  17. 

Shortly  after  430  Possidius  UTote  his  Fito  Au(^*- 
iini  (ed*  J.  Salinas^  AugBburg^  1764;  MPL,  xxxii, 
3.3-66),  a  work  at  once  enthusiastic,  modest,  and 
reliable.  He  also  made  the  first  collection  of  the 
nuraemua  writings  of  Augustine  under  the  title 
Iftdimdns  Uhroru7nj  tractatimtn  et  epistfthruftt  taricti 
Auguntini  HipponensiH  epi&copi  {MPL,  xlvi.  5  sqq-), 
thiL^  doing  a  valuable  service  for  the  earhest  textual 
tranamisBion  of  his  teaeher^s  works. 

(FRAP'S   G5nRES.) 

Bibuoojiafbt:  The  source  10  hiiB  own  VUa  Auouatini,  ut 
Blip,  Cooflult:  ASB,  May,  iv.  27-34;  J.  Salinas,  De  Hta 
et   rdtus  gesH*  mncti   PoMwidii,   Rome*    1731;     TilJemont, 

.  liimairet,   vol.  xiu.;    KL,   x.   23li;    DCB,   iv.   445-^4^; 

K?wUier,   AuUwa  mcrim,   vu.    187,  ^21-522.    de2.   ix.   22. 

rfiome  tlliifltrativo  m&terul  will  be  found  in  A,  Schwane^ 
A/ricani^he  Kirche,  pp.  83,  145,  154.  Onttingen.  18t»2; 
F.  G6rrB9»  In  D^tdsche  Zeittchnft  /tir  Oe^kuhUwijfatn- 
ttchaft,  X  (1893).  14-70;  L.  Sclimidt.  Genchichte  der  Wan- 
daUn,  Leipaic,  IflOl  (cf.  F.  G&m»  in  GGA,  1902,  no.  10, 
pp.  816-«2e>. 

POST,  GEORGE  EDWARD:  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Dec.  17,  1838;  d.  at  Beirut, 
S3^ria,  Oct.  1,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  the  New 
York  Free  Aeademy  (now  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  A,B.,  1S54),  New  York  Uni%'ersity 
(M.D.,  1860),  and  l^nion  Theological  Seminary 
(1861).  He  was  then  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Array  (1861-63),  after  whieh  he  was  a  miB- 
sionary  at  Tripoli,  Syria  (1863-67).  After  1867  he 
waa  pFofeaaor  of  surgery  at  the  Syrian  Proteatant 
College,  Beirut,  Syria,  He  w^aa  also  surgeon  to 
the  Johflimiter  Hospital,  Beirut.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  text-booka  and  other  works  in  Arabic, 
and  besides  many  articles  on  natural  history  in 
leading  theological  encyclopedias,  he  wrote  Flora  of 
SifTtJi,  Palestine,  ami  MSyria  ftoin  the  Taurus  to  Raa 
Muhammad,  and  from  the  Meditaranean  Sea  to  the 
Si/rian  Z^esert  (Beirut,  1896). 

POSTIL:  A  raedjevid  Latin  term  for  a  marginal 
note  or  a  Biblical  commentary  afiixed  to  a  text, 
being  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  post  ilia  verba 
texius.  The  word  first  occurs  in  the  chronicle  (with 
reference  to  examples  of  1228  and  1238)  of  Nicolas 
Trivetus,  but  later  it  came  to  mean  only  homiletic 
exposition,  and  thus  became  gynonymoua  with 
homily  in  distinction  from  the  thematic  sermon. 
Finally,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  applied  to  an  annuid  cycle  of  homilies. 
From  the  time  of  Luther,  who  publi.^hed  the  ftrat 
part,  of  bis  postil  under  the  title  EfiarrQtiafies  epis- 
ioiarum  el  evartgehorrfm  qtias  postiUas  voaint  (Wit^ 
tenberg,  1521),  e%^ery  annual  cycle  of  &ermon.^  on 
the  lessons,  whether  consisting  of  homilies  or  formal 
sermons,  is  termed  a  postil.  A  few  of  the  most 
famous  Lutheran  postils  are  those  of  M.  Luther 
{KirchmpostiUef    Wittenberg,    1627;    Hau«po^iUe, 


1542,  1549),  P.  Melancbthon  {Evangdien^PoslHIe, 
Germ.,  Nuremberg,  1549;  Lat.,  Hanover,  1594), 
M.  Chemnitz  {Evangdien-Poslille,  Magdeburg, 
1504).  L,  Osiander  {Bauern-Postille,  Tubingen,  1597), 
and  J.  Amdt  (Evangdien-PostUle,  Leipsic,  1616). 

The  term  postil  fell  into  disuse  during  the  period 
of  Pietism  and  the  Enhghtenment  (qq.v.),  but  was 
revived  by  ClauB  HartnAiWinier-PostiUe,  Iviel,  1812; 
Sammer-PosHUe,  1815);  and  has  again  become 
common  through  W.  L5he  (Evangdien-Pastille, 
Frommel  1848;  Epistd-PostUle,  1858),  and  M. 
Stuttgart  {HerzposiMe,  Bremen,  1882,  1890;  Hauj^ 
postiUe,  1887-88;  PUgerpasHUe,  1890). 

The  Reformed  Church,  disregarding  a  regidar 
series  of  lessons,  has  no  postils;  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  term  has  been  kept  especially 
through  L.  Coffin^  {Hand^Po^till  oder  christ-catholi- 
sche  Unterrichtmigen  t^&n  alien  Sonn^  and  Fct/r- 
Tagen  des  gantzen  Jahrs  (Mainz,  1690;  popular, 
illustrated  ed.,  reissued  twenty-one  times  by  H. 
Herder,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1875-1908;  Eng. 
tranal.,  T.  Noethen,  New  York,  n.d.). 

(W,  HoLACHEH.) 

POSTmLLENARIANlSM.    See    Millennium^ 

MlLLENAltlANlSM,     §     10* 

POSTREDEMPnomSM.     See  CALViNtSM,  S  9. 

POSTtJLATlOM:  In  canon  law  a  legalized  pro- 
cedure of  choosing  a  higher  ecclesiastical  official 
where  the  candidate  may  be  debarred  by  lacking 
some  of  the  canonical  qualifications  or  by  holding 
another  office  which  would  binder  the  legal  accept- 
ance of  the  one  to  be  filed.  Through  postulation 
{po8tuh)f  petition  is  made  for  the  availability  of 
the  person  in  question  for  election.  Poetulation 
may  be  simple  where  it  refers  to  dismission  on  ac- 
count of  some  official  impediment;  or  it  may  be 
ceremonial  and  more  real  where  it  refers  t^  canon- 
ical defects  (of  which  only  minor  ones  are  admissi- 
hie)  or  when,  for  instance,  the  candidate  is  the  con- 
firmed bishop  of  a  diocese.  The  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  the  simple  postulation  is  like  that  of  elee- 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  ceremonial  an  absolute 
majority  is  necesHary,  unless  there  is  competition 
with  a  wholly  qualified  candidate,  in  which  case 
there  is  required  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  After 
the  ceremonial  postulation,  the  candidate  made 
eligible  must  seek  admtssio  just  as  cmifirmaHo  after 
an  election*  In  the  case  of  the  rejection  of  the 
postulation  the  power  of  appointment  reverta  to 
the  pope.  With  reference  to  the  Prussian  bishop- 
rics as  circumscribed  in  1821  the  distinction  be- 
tween postulation  and  election  was  removed. 

POTAMI^HA:  Christian  shive  and  martyr  at 
Alexandria.  The  only  two  eources  of  value  con- 
cerning her,  Eusebiua  (HisL  ecd.^  VI.,  v.;  Ejig. 
trans].,  NPNF\  2  ser.,  i.  253)  and  Palladius  (Hi^ 
toria  Laumaai,  m,;  MPG^  rxxlv,  1009,  1014),  re- 
port thai  Potamiffina  belonged  to  the  metropolitan 
district  of  Egypt  and  was  a  martyr  to  modesty  and 
chastity  rather  than  to  religion.  According  to  Euee- 
bius,  she  was  plunged  into  a  kettle  filled  with  boil- 
ing pitch  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus 
(202-211),  a  certain  Aquila  then  being  president  of 
Aleicandria,  or  according  to  Palladiua  in  the  reign 
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or  Maximinuds  II,  (about  306-^10).    Tha  accQunt  of 

£u3ebius  haa  been  subjected  to  sharp  criticism, 
partly  on  account  of  a  general  resemblaiice  of  hiB 
degcriptioQ  to  many  forged  acta  of  martyrs^  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that,  according  to  Euh&* 
bius  Mmaelfr  l^end  early  clustered  round  Potar 
muena's  name.  It  eeemij  probable  that  Potamiteoa 
was  really  martyred »  as  Palladius  states,  during  the 
persecution  of  Maximinus,  especially  as  particularly 
barbarous  modes  of  execution  were  employed  by 
him;  Palladius  adds  that  he  heard  of  her  martyr- 
doQir  at  least  indirectlyj  from  St.  Anthony,  the 
father  of  hermits.  (Fhahz  GOrresO 

&iiiJOOKAFliT:   The  louiiGea  am  indicated  m  the  text;  duh 

euaiooB  of  thsio  stre:    B.  Aiib4,  Lea  CkrHieni  danw  Cmn^ 

fnn»  nfmain,  pp,  1^2-137*  PariB,  laai;    P.  AUiLrd,  Rial. 

det  pfffa&TaXiofl*,  u.  7S,  70,  tb*  ISSfl;  TUlemoDt,  Mimmret, 

ai.  267-273,  511*612;   DCB,  iv,  447. 

POTAMTDS:  Bishop  of  OUaipo  (Lkbon),  c.  367. 
According  to  Hilary »  De  sytiodis,  jd.,  the  so-called 
second  Simxian  formula  of  'S57  was  drawn  up  by 
Hoeiua  and  Potamius,  while  Phtsbadius  {Cifnlra 
Arianos,  iii*)  attributea  it  to  Ursaclus,  VaJens^  and 
Potamius^  The  Lueifcrian  (of  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
ramada,  Spain}  pr^byters  Faustinus  and  MarccUtnus 
(LibeUus  precum}  report  that  Potamius  merely  signed 
the  formula-  This  latter  work  implies^  moreover, 
that  Hosiua  was  cited  to  appear  at  Sirmium  by 
PotamiuSi  whom  Uosius  had  denounced  to  the 
churches  of  Spain  as  a  heretic.  The  Luctferian 
presbyters  just  mentioned  aliio  say  that  Potamius 
originally  held  the  Catholic  faith  but  denied  it 
through  greed  for  a  piece  of  land,  and  that  be  died 
whib  on  his  way  to  this  property*  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy is  shown  in  a  letter  of  Potamius  to  Athanaaius 
(written  before  5S7),  and  he  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Epictetus  of  Centumcellffi,  as  an  opponent  of 
Libenui  at  Rimini  in  359  {MPL,  sc.  681),  In  the 
previous  year  Phcebadiua  had  seen  in  him  an  op- 
ponent who  would  eitdeavor  to  tarry  through  the 
formula,  and  records  a  letter  by  him  of  Patripa*- 
■ian  tendency.  Potamius  waa  the  author  of  two 
brief  treatises  in  barbarous  Ijatin,  preserved  by 
2eno  of  Verona  (MPL,  \iii.  i4U-15),  De  Lazaro 
and  De  martyrio  fmit^  prophetw. 

(Edgar  Henkecke.) 
BiBUOoa4i*ttr :  R.  Flonei,  E^paAa  St^fTadit,  itiv.  17S  Bqq., 
M^ildt  ITM  Aqq.;  F,  B,  Gama,  Kifchtngem^idUe  mm 
Spanien,  ii.  K  pp.  224-^5,  33 1  iqq.,  316  »qq,,  Regen*- 
buns*  1S64;  Cdlliftr,  Atdeura  taa4»,  iv,  MS,  v*  1£2,  vi. 
274;  DVB,  W.  4m. 

POTHINUS  (PHOTmUS):    Bishop  of  Lyons  j   b. 

87;  d.  177.  According  to  Gallic  tradition,  he  was 
the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  ptedeee^or  of  Iren^us, 
and  he  may  well  have  been  consecrated  before  150. 
The  account  of  his  martyrdom,  aa  given  in  the 
letter  of  the  church  at  Lyons  on  the  persecution 
under  Marcus  Aureliua  (Eusebiui,  Hist,  ecd,,  \., 
i,  29-31),  reveals  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed among  both  Christians  and  pagans. 

(A.  HAttCK.) 
Bi»uoi?rapht:  Th©  "  Callici  tniditinn  •'  appeam  in  Grei^oiy 
of  Toura,  Hvd&nQ  FrancaTum,t  L  iJ9,  In  Qi&ria  martifnim, 
nlvili -xliTE      ('onsijlt:    Nen^nffpr,  Vhrivtian  ChurcK  i*  112. 
077:    nCB,  iv.  449;   Sohaff,  Chn^ian  Chunk,  ii.  55. 

POTTER,  ALOSZO:  Prote^^tant  Episcopal 
bishop;   b.  at  La  Grange,  Dutchess  County,  N,  Y., 


July  6,  1800;  d.  at  San  Francisco  July  4,  1865.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1818; 
studied  theology  in  Phila*lclphia;  vsas  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  mathcmatici  and  natural  pbllo^phy  in 
Union  College,  about  1821;  ordained  in  1822;  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1S26-31 ;  vi  as  recaJlc^l 
to  the  profeasorship  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  at  Union  Colk^e  in 
1832,  and  was  vice-president^  1838-45;  and  bishop 
of  Pefinsylvania,  1S45-65.  He  possessed  remark' 
able  executive  ability  and  gcniua  for  ait  ministration, 
and  by  his  command  of  men  and  means  estab- 
lished the  Episcopal  hospital  at  Philadelphiflj  re- 
organised the  Episcopal  academy  and  founded  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  as  welt  as  young 
men*s  lyceums  and  working-men*s  institutes.  Thir- 
ty-five new  churches  in  Philadelphia  alone  during 
his  bishopric  attest  his  cnci^.  He  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in 
Boston*  1845^9,  on  Natural  Theotogy  and  Chris* 
tian  Evidences,  without  notes,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  He  was  author  of  Diseaursea, 
Chargea,  j4d«fre*«M,  Pastoral  Letiers  ( Philadelphia , 
1858);  and  Rdigimts  PhUomphy  (1872). 

Bisuoorapht:    M.  A.  de  W.  Howe,  M^m&irm  of  the  Life  and 
Swin€4!t  of  Alom^  Potier.  Philadelphia.  1S71. 

POTTER,  HEHRY  CODMAlf:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Schenectady, 
N,  y.,  May,  25,  1835;  d,  at  Cooperatown,  N,  Y;, 
July  21 »  1908.  He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Phik- 
delphia,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 
from  w^hicb  he  w*aa  graduated  in  15157.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  priestcd  in 
1858.  After  lacing  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Grecns- 
burg,  Pa.  (1S57-5S),  he  was  rector  of  8t.  John's, 
Troy,  N.  V.  (185S-66),  when  he  became  assistant 
at  Trinity*  Boston,  Two  years  later  (18fi^S),  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  New*  York  City  as  rector  of  Grace 
Churchy  a  position  wOiich  be  held  until  18S3,  being 
also  secretary  to  the  House  of  Bishops  from  1863 
to  1883^  when  he  waa  consecrated  bishop-coadjutor 
of  New  York,  assisting  his  uncle^  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter.  In  1SS7  he  succct*dcd  to  the  full  ad  minis- 
Ira  tion  of  the  diocese^  over  which  he  prcsidefl  un- 
aided until  1903^  when  D.  H*  Greer  (q.v.)  was  con- 
secrated bishop-coadjutor.  He  wus  a  broad  minded 
man  and  cultivated  the  friendliest  relations  with 
those  outside  of  his  o\*ti  church*  He  also  had  a 
prominent  part  in  movements  for  civic  reform.  He 
was  justly  honored  and  beloved,  and  will  be  enrolled 
among  the  foremost  of  American  citizens.  Amon^ 
his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  hia  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses  tit  Horns  ofjd 
Abroad  (New  York,  1871);  The  Gates  of  the  Easi,  a 
Winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria  {IS77)\  Sermons  of  thr 
Ciiy  (1881);  Waymarks  (1892);  The  Scholnr  tind 
the  State  (1897);  Addresses  to  Women  engaged  in 
Church  Work  (189S);  The  East  of  Tonhy  and  To- 
MoTTow  (1902);  The  CHisen  %n  his  Rehtinn  to  In- 
d^tstrial  Situation  (1902);  Law  and  L(yya!ty  i\9m^\ 
Modem  Man  and  his  FeUmtf  Man  (1903):  on«i 
Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  (19061. 
BiBUOonAPffT!     Haniette    A.    Keyser.    Bishop   Pottrr.    tht 

Pmpt€*»  Frimd,  N>w  York,  1910;   W*  15.  Perry,  The Epia- 

t^jyate  in  Attt^nca^  p   277.  ib.  I8&5. 
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POTTER,  HORATIO:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Beekman,  N.  Y.^  Feb. 
9,  1H02;  d,  at  New  York  City  Jan.  2,  1S87.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  College  (B,A.,  1826);  b^ 
came  deacon  1827,  and  priest  1828;  was  paator  at 
8aGO,  Me.^  1S27-2S;  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Washington  {now  Trinity) 
College,  1828-33;  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany, 
1833-54;  provisional  bishop  of  New  York,  1854- 
1861,  and  diocesan  bishop  after  1S6L  His  admin- 
istration as  rector  and  as  bishop  was  marked  by 
energy  and  success,  while  literary  activity  took 
largely  the  form  of  sermons, 

POTTS,  G£ORG£:  Presbyterian;  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia Mar,  15,  1802;  d/in  New  York  Sept. 
15,  1854.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1819;  and  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1819-21;  was  pastor  in 
Natehez,  Miss,,  182:^-36;  of  Duane  Street  Church, 
New  York,  1836-44;  and  of  University  Place 
Churchy  same  city,  1845-5't.  He  was  an  eminent 
preacher,  a  leader  in  religion  and  philanthropy,  a 
belovetl  pastor  and  friend.  He  had  a  memorable 
controversy  with  Biiiliop  Jonathan  Mayhew^  Wain- 
wright  on  the  cliiims  of  the  episcopacy  upon  which 
lie  published  No  Church  wUhoui  a  Buhop  (New 
York,  1844). 

POULSEN,  ALFRED  SVEISTRIJP:  Danish 
biahop;  b.  in  Roakilde  (18  m.  w.  of  Copenhagen) 
Jan.  14t  1854.    He  was  educated  at  Roskilde  School 

I. A.,  1871)  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(candidate  in  theology,  1878);  after  traveling 
abroad  he  was  appointed  minister  at  St.  Hans  Hos- 
pital and  assistant  to  the  provo.st  of  the  cathedral 
of  Roskilde;  was  mndc  court  preacher  in  Copen- 
hagen (1883);  provost  of  the  eatheilral  of  Roskilde 
{ 1 H^) ;  bishop  in  Viborg  ( 1 901 ) .  For  several  years 
he  was  privat-docent  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen: was  made  secretary  of  the  Danish  Bible 
Society  (18S5);  president  of  the  Danish  mission 
to  the  Jews  (18M).  In  collaboration  with  Professor 
Uasing  he  published  a  revisefl  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  (1895;  2d  e^l,  1897).  Some  of  his 
works  are  Fra  GetkHematu;  til  EjnmanSj  Fa^te-  og 
Fettpfrddikener  (1889);  Fra  Kampen  om  Mm^- 
hSgeme  (1890);  Philip  Mehnchihon  i  Aaret  152! 
(1897);  Det  nije  Testaments  OpfatteUe  of  den  chris- 
tMje  Fuldkomifmihed  (1899);  PrMikener  hddte  i 
Roskilde  Damkirke  (1901);  Prddiken^  holdie  i 
Christiansborg  Slotskirke  {lElQQ);  Moses.  UdMg- 
nifujsbetragtninger  (1903).  John  O.  Evjen. 

POXTRIMG.    See  Baptism,  IY.,  1,  3, 

POVERTY,  SUFFERmG,  AlfD  THE  CHURCH. 

See  SocLvL  Service  of  the  Church. 

POWELL,  BADEN:  English  mathematician 
and  theological  wTiter;  b.  at  Stamford  Hillt  London, 
Aug.  22,  179B;  d.  in  Tx>ndon  June  11,  1860.  He 
studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1817;  M.A., 
1820)^  was  curate  of  Midhurst,  1820.  and  ^icar  of 
Plumstead,  Kent,  1821-27.  From  1S27  till  his 
death  he  was  Sa\i!ian  professor  of  geometry  at  Ox- 
ford. He  oppcjscij  the  Tractarians,  worked  for  uni- 
vermty  reform,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  1851.  In  1860  he  contributed  to  the  famous 
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Essays  and  Reviews  (q.v.)  an  essay  On  ifui  Study 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  His  position  was, 
in  the  main,  rationalistic.  He  rejected  miracles  as 
being  out  of  harmony  with  the  methods  of  God 'a 
government.  His  works  of  theological  interest  are, 
The  Connexion  of  Natural  arid  Divine  TnUh  (Lon- 
don, 1838);  Tradition  Uriveikd  (1839;  Supple^ 
nient,  1840);  E&says  mi  the  Spirit  of  the  htdticlive 
Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worldis,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Creation  (1855;  id  ed,,  1856);  The  Study  of  the 
Evidences  of  Natural.  Tltjeohgy  (in  Oxford  Essays, 
1856);  Chriniiauity  without  Judaism  (1857);  and 
The  Order  of  Nature  Considered  in  Reference  to  the 
Cimms  of  RcveMion  (1859). 

Bibuography:  DNB,  Ttlvi.  237-238,  where  other  Litcmture 
ia  cited.  Coaault  kUo  workA  cited  under  Enuiys  and  He- 
views,  and  cf.  the  list  of  works  oaUod  out  by  Powell's 
easily  in  that  voltjoie,  pvea  io  BritUh  MiMmm  Cataloffxt* 
under  "  Powell,  Bad«Q/* 

POWELL,  LYMAN  PIERSON:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Farmington,  Del.f  Sept.  21,  1866. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa,, 
Johns  Hopkins  Univernity  (A.B.^  1890),  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (fellow  in  history,  1893-95), 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Phila^ 
delphia  (1897)*  He  was  stafT  lecturer  in  history  ia 
the  extension  depMrtment  of  the  Uiuversity  of  Wis- 
consin (1892-93)  and  in  the  American  LTniveraity 
Extension  Society  (1893-95).  Since  ordination  he 
has  been  rector  of  Trinity,  Ambler,  Pa.  (1897-98), 
St.  John's,  Lansdowne,  Pa.  (1898-1903),  and  St. 
John's,  Northampton,  Mass.  (since  1903)*  Theo- 
logically he  is  a  liberal  conservative,  and  has  writ^ 
ten:  History  of  Education  in  Delaware  (Washing- 
ton, 18911);  Six  Semion^  on  Sin  (Lansdowne,  Pa., 
1903);  FamUy  Prayers  (Philadelphia,  1905);  The 
Anarchy  of  Christian  Science  (Northampton,  Mass,, 
1906) ;  Christimi  Science:  The  Faith  and  its  Founder 
(New  York,  1907);  and  Heuvenhj  Hfretirs  (1909); 
beaidea  editing  the  series  A  mericun  Historic  Towns 
(4  vols.,  New  York,  1898-1901). 

POWELL,   VAVASOR.     See    Fiith   Monarch  y 

Men, 

POWER,  FREDERICK  DUEGLISON:  Disciple 
of  Chri.^t;  b.  at  Yorktown.  Va.,  Jan.  23,  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 
(A,B.,  1871),  where  he  was  adjunct  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  1874-75,  after  ha\ing  held 
various  pastorates  in  his  denomination  from  1871 
to  1874.  Since  1875  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Ver- 
mont Avenue  Christian  Church,  Washington,  D.C», 
and  in  this  capacity  was  pastor  of  President  James 
A.  Garfield.  He  was  also  chaplain  of  Congress  from 
1881  to  1883,  and  since  1898  has  been  president  of 
the  American  Christian  Missionarj'  Society.  He 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  EiyangeUntf 
St.  Louis,  from  1D02  to  1906.  Among  his  writings, 
special  meiition  may  be  made  of  his  tSketches  of  cmr 
Pioneers  (New  Y'ork,  1898);  Bihte  Doctrine  for 
y'oung  People  (1899);  The  Story  of  a  Twettlij-Thre^ 
Years*  Pantornte  (Cincinnati.  1899);  Life  of  Presi- 
de tit  W\  K.  Pendleton  of  Bethany  College  (St.  Louis, 
1902);  The  Spirit  of  mir  Mm^ement  (1902);  History 
and  Doctrine  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (1904);  and 
Thmtght^  of  Thirty  Years  (Boston,  1906). 
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X.  HJitory  of  the  Development  of  the 
Soienoe. 
Biblical  Indioations  (i  1). 
Eaiiy  and  Medieval  Church  (I  2). 
In  the  Reformation  and  After  (I  3). 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOOT. 

Protestant  Development  (I  4). 
II.  Theoretical  Diecuaaion. 
Basal  Ckmcepts  (I  1). 
Subdivisions  (I  2). 
Bouleutios  (i  3). 


Glassification  (I  4). 

Belation    to  Non-theolocioal    Sciences 

and  Arts  (i  5). 
Final  Tests  (i  6). 


L  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Science: 
The  Christian  Church  engages  in  multifarious  ac- 
tivities connected  with  its  belief  in  Christ  and  char- 
aoteristio  of  its  life,  these  including  missions,  the 
edification  of  its  members,  the  per- 
z.  Biblical  formance  of  public  worship,  and  the 
Indicationi.  care  of  the  poor  and  needy.  All  this, 
as  at  present  discharged,  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  the  Church  has  done  from  the 
first.  Immediately  after  the  ascension,  the  disci- 
ples began  to  preach  in  order  to  win  new  believers 
(Acts  ii.  36  sqq.) ;  and  those  so  won  were  baptized 
(Acts  ii.  41)  and  "  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers  "  (Acts  ii.  42).  Similar  de- 
velopment took  place  elsewhere  (Rom.  vi.  3;  I  Cor. 
zi.  20,  xii.  13,  28;  Gal.  iii.  27);  the  gentile  Chris- 
tians received  specific  rules  of  conduct  (Acts  xv. 
20);  the  sick  were  the  objects  of  special  religious 
rites  (James  v.  14-15) ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  used  in  ordination  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3;  I  Tim. 
iv.  14,  V.  22).  The  discharge  of  all  these  duties  led 
to  the  emergence  of  special  persons  to  perform 
them.  Christ  himself  had  chosen  certain  ones  to 
continue  bis  work  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20),  and  the 
title  of  apostle,  which  he  had  given  them  (Luke 
vi.  13),  could  be  conferred  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity (Gal.  i.  1),  and  might  even  be  assumed 
falsely  (II  Cor.  xi.  13;  Rev.  ii.  2).  Other  designa- 
tions were  also  used;  ruler  (cf.  Rom.  xii.  8;  Heb. 
xiii.  7,  17,  24),  elder  (Acts  xi.  30,  xiv.  23;  James 
V.  14),  bishop  (Phil.  i.  1),  prophet  (Acts  xi.  27), 
teacher  (Acts  xiii.  1),  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8),  serv- 
ant (Phil.  i.  1).  See  Orqanization  of  thb  Early 
Church. 

Before  long,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Didache 
(q.v.),  a  system  of  regulation  was  evolved,  both  in 
ritual  and  legislation,  although  preaching,  in  par- 
ticular, could  not  so  strictly  be  out- 

a.  Early  lined.  The  germs  of  practical  theology 
and        lay  in  all  these  things.    From  this  came 

Medieval    Liturgies,  Symbolics  (qq.v.),  Cateche- 

Church,  tics  (see  Catechssib,  Catbchbtics), 
Homiletics  (q.v.),  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  various  orders  of  clergy,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical functions  themselves;  and  to  this  same 
early  period  belong  such  efforts  at  practical  theology 
as  Chrysoetom's  De  sactrdotio,  Augustine's  De  doc- 
trina  Christiana ,  Ambrose's  De  officiisy  and  Gregory's 
Regula  pastaralis.  Medie\-al  theology  devoted  most 
attention  to  liturgies,  next  to  canon  law,  of  those 
branches  now  considered  parts  of  practical  theology. 
This  fact  was  due  to  problems  arising  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  Thus  the  need  of  instructing  the  clergy 
in  their  duties  ga\'e  rise  to  the  De  ecHeMaMiris  officiis 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  De  exordiis  of  Walafrid 
Strabo.  and  the  De  instituHone  dericorum  of  Ra- 
banus  Bfaurus.     These  and  similar  writings  dia- 


cussed,  from  the  medieval  point  of  view,  themes 
which  would  now  be  regarded  as  parts  of  liturgies 
and  pastoral  theology,  with  an  attempt  to  gain  a 
historical  foundation  and  explanation  for  the  sub- 
jects treated.  Homiletics,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived comparatively  scant  attention,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  discussions  of  liturgies  by  Rupert 
of  Deuts,  Honorius  of  Autun,  Sicardus,  and  Du- 
rand;  while  the  development  of  catechetics  was 
prevented  by  the  fact  that  medieval  catechizing 
was  restricted  to  the  hearing  of  texts  and  the  read- 
ing of  authorised  interpretations. 

The  fathers  of  the  Reformation  churches  sought 
to  establish  and  regulate,  so  far  as  possible,  wor- 
ship, feasts,  administration,  and  the  duties  of  clergy 
and  congregation,  this  being  exempli- 
3.  In  the  fied  in  such  agenda  as  those  of  Bugen- 
Reforma-  hagen,  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  Pom- 
tk>nand  erania,  and  Electoral  Palatinate  (see 
After.  Agenda).  While  the  pastor,  though 
not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
church,  was  yet  the  chief  figure,  his  activity  in  its 
various  aspects  was  the  main  theme  of  the  agenda, 
and  pastoral  activity  accordingly  formed  the  ccd- 
ter  of  practical  theology.  But  it  was  not  enough 
merely  to  lay  down  rules;  the  pastor  must  know 
what  he  did  and  why.  Directions  and  theoretical 
bases  must,  therefore,  be  included,  and  these  are 
found  in  the  Brandenburg-Nuremberg  agenda  and 
similar  early  Reformation  documents,  which  com- 
mingle subjects  belonging  to  dogmatic,  exegetical, 
historical,  and  practical  theology,  though  all  in- 
tended was  to  subserve  correct  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure. One  side  required  still  more  profound  dis- 
cussion— ^preaching;  and  the  agendas  accordingly 
gave  models  for  the  preacher  or  referred  him  to 
recognized  authorities.  Side  by  side  with  the  offi- 
cial agendas  arose  compends  of  all  that  the  pastor 
must  know,  do,  and  claim,  these  being  Protestant 
analogues  to  the  Roman  Institutio  of  Rabanus  and 
the  Manwde  curatorum  of  Surgantius.  Since  in 
Luther  the  Lutherans  saw  the  model  of  a  pastor, 
and  since  he  had  devoted  no  special  treatise  to  this 
matter,  Porta,  shortly  after  the  Reformer's  death, 
compiled  from  his  writings  a  Pastorale  Lutheri,  sim- 
ilar productions  being  the  Hirtenbuch  of  E.  Sarcerius 
(1559),  the  PasUjr  of  N.  Hemming  (1566),  the  Hirt 
of  Zwingli  (1525),  the  Pastorale  of  Lorich  (1537), 
and  the  De  cura  animarum  of  Butzer  (1538).  All 
these  authors  seek  their  basis  in  the  Bible,  and  a 
similar  course  was  pursued  with  rigidity  by  Andreas 
Hyperius  (q.v.),  who  held  that  before  practical  the- 
ology can  be  put  in  force,  it  must  be  made  a  part  of 
scientific  theological  study,  and  must  be  taught 
S3rstematically,  not  fragmentarily.  Demanding  an 
immense  amount  of  preliminary  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  covering  all  practical  theology  ex- 
cept miasicHis,  he  held  that  such  reading  would  in- 
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volve  preparation  for  the  practical  work  of  the  roin- 
mtry.  All  must  be  squared  with  the  Bible,  or^  where 
the  Bible  did  not  contain  specific  data,  with  the 
commandments  of  love  for  God  and  one*8  neigh- 
bor. In  addition,  he  urged  the  preparation  of  a 
work  on  church  government ,  inclutiing  the  data  of 
the  New  Testament,  relevant  portions  of  church 
higtorj^  excerpU  from  the  councib,  papal  decrees, 
Church  Fathers,  and  workn  on  dogmatics,  liturgies, 
iiiid  the  like.  Both  Reformed  and  Lutheran  tli**o- 
logians  were  influence*!  by  Hyperius,  but  they  lim- 
ited themselves  to  parts  «jf  practicid  theology,  de^ 
dining  to  erect  the  miisaive  structu^re  he  deaired. 
Protestant  tenet^s  required  that  the  clergyman  be 
»bove  all  things  primarily  a  preacher,  while  medi* 
eval  writ+irs  had  deemed  him  rather  a  hturgi^t. 
Practical  theology,  though  not  under  that  name 
mid  not  in  all  its  parts,  g:dned  it^  place  in  the  meth- 
odology of  theological  study  mainly  as  a  system  of 
homiletics. 

All  theology  being,  either  immediately  or  me- 
diately, practical,  the  name  practical  theology 
must  be  deemed  a  restriction  of  the  designation  of 

the  whole  to  a  part.    The  wide  exten- 

4.  Protcs-   sibility  of  the  word  "  practical  *'  led 

tant  Devcl-  to  its  application  to  Christian  ethics 

opment     and  to  church  activities,  for  which  the 

study  of  theology  both  in  general  and 
in  its  parts,  as  homiletici^  or  ethics,  formed  the  prep- 
aration. It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  early  discus- 
sions of  practical  theology,  as  by  Alsted,  Gisbert 
Voetius,  and  J.  ForstCFj  catechetics  is  lacking, 
though  the  aecond-named  divides  the  theme  into 
moral  (or  casuistic),  ascetic,  politico-ecclesiastical, 
and  homiletic  theology,  Ttiere  was,  indeed,  a 
catechetic  theology,  but  this  was  construed  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Christianity  which 
the  theologian  must  have  for  himself,  not  ns  a  the- 
ory of  church  instruction.  It  was  not  until  the  rise 
of  Pietism  tliat  catechetics  became  an  integral  part 
of  practical  theolog>%  It  was  in  the  tninsition  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
several  piirts  of  practical  theologj^  were  recognized 
as  nn  organic  whole,  which  wns  designated  '*  prac- 
tical theology/'  J.  E.  G>  Schmid.  in  his  Thcologiache 
EncykUpidie  (ISIO),  and  G,  J.  Planck  (q.v.)  in  his 
Grtijtdrisif  (18 Li),  adopted  this  terminology,  both 
speaking  of  it  as  the  one  customarily  used.  It  is 
thus  impossible  to  regard  Schleiermacher  as  the 
founder  of  practical  theology,  even  in  the  sense  that 
it  owed  to  him  its  scientific  existence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  essentially  furtherctl  it  liy  his  Kurze.  Dar- 
tilelhtrtg  (1811,  1830)  and  by  his  lectures,  and  gave 
it  systematic  development.  While  positing  the  mu- 
tu  d  interdependence  of  seieiiiific  and  practical  the- 
ology, the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  crown  of  theo- 
logical study,  since  it  presupposes  all  the  other 
brnncbes  and  prepares  ffir  their  realization.  Schlei- 
ermacher'a  construction  of  the  subdivisions  of 
practical  theology  was  conditioned  by  his  theory  of 
the  Church,  which  he  held  to  i>e  the  community  of 
Christian  hfe  for  the  independent  exercise  of  Chris- 
tianity, Since  this  presupposi^s  organisation,  church 
^ministration  rests  on  a  distinct  formulation  of 
the  original  antithesis  between  leaders  and  Ictl. 
This  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders,  | 


or  theologians,  and  Christian  theology  is  the  con- 
tent of  knowledge  and  regulation  without  which 
the  harmonious  administration  of  the  Church  is 
imjjossible.  The  community  may  connote  either 
individual  congregation  or  denomination,  and  from 
the  religious  life  of  the  former  Schleiermacher  con- 
structed homiletics,  liturgies,  cateeheticsj  missions, 
and  pastoral  care.  From  this  point  of  \iew,  prac- 
tical theologj^  includes  the  traditional  subdivisions 
with  the  at!tlition  of  missions.  The  administration 
of  the  denomination  as  a  whole  Schleiermacher 
sought  in  ecclesiafrtica!  authority  and  in  the  free 
power  of  the  spirit,  both  having  ultimately  the  same 
endj  but  the  former  enacting  or  restraining,  while 
the  latter  inspires  and  admonishes,  so  that  the 
excellence  of  religious  condition  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  living  interaction  of  these  two 
factors.  The  interest  of  the  nexus  between  the 
individual  congregation  and  the  denomination  is  sub- 
served by  church  legislation,  which  affects  liturgy 
and  usage,  the  membership  of  indiWduals  in  the 
Church,  and  discipline  and  the  building  of  churches. 
It  thus  preserves  both  free  development  and  unity, 
besides  guarding  the  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
and  to  it  is  also  assignixl,  especially  to  the  theolog- 
ical teacher  and  author,  the  task  of  pointing  out 
the  norm  which  he  must  follow  if  his  activity  is  to 
benefit  the  entire  body  of  his  communion.  In  all 
this  Schleiermacher's  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  gave  these  elements  sj'stemalic  discussion 
on  the  basis  of  church  government.  The  historical 
treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  emphasized, 
and  both  this  side  and  the  sj^stematic  aspect  re- 
ceivetl  elaboration  and  development  from  Schleier- 
macher's successors,  the  most  important  being  Karl 
Immanuei  Nitzsch  (q.v.). 

IL  Theoretical  Discussion:  The  derivation  of 
practical  theology  from  the  essence  of  the  Church 
and  the  concept  of  the  Church  itself  as  the  subject 
and  object  of  that  theology  have  been  maintained, 
with  varioiis  modifications,  from  the 
!♦  Basal  time  of  Schleiermacher.  Mention  may 
Concepts,  be  made  of  such  theologians  as  P.  K. 
Marheineke,  A.  Schweizer,  Nitzsch, 
and  F.  A.  E.  Ehrenfcuchter  (qci.v.).  Ehrenfeuchter 
howeverj  seems  to  exclude  missions  from  practical 
theology.  But  this  difficulty  13  solved  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  its  missiomiry  acti\ity  the 
Church  follows  the  impulse  to  rtTover  what  really 
appertains  to  it.  The  problem  recurs  more  co- 
gently in  the  case  of  home  missions,  and  in  bo  far 
as  such  missions  depart  from  their  original  charac- 
ter and  are  devoted  to  charitable  and  humanitarian 
ends,  they  come  under  the  category  of  ethics  rather 
than  of  practical  theolog)^  The  means  for  accom- 
plishing that  church  activity  with  which  practical 
theology  is  concerned  are  generally  agreed  to  be 
prayer,  preaching,  and  the  sacraments,  the  congre- 
gation being  the  agent  in  the  firist,  and  God  in  the 
two  latter.  Since  the  object  of  this  activity  is  the 
congregation  itself,  practical  theology  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  congregation  as  united  with 
the  risen  Christ  in  faith  an<l  as  li\ing  in  this  world. 
A  distinction  is  accordiniily  drjiwn  between  the  con- 
gregation as  existent  (in  possession  of  the  mt^ans  of 
communion  and  of  the  spirit  necessary'  to  such  com- 
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munion)  and  as  nascent  (subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  earthly  life);  and  all  this  church 
activity  ultimately  leads  to  the  great  distinction 
between  persons  who  act  and  persons  who  are 
acted  upon. 

Turning  to  the  traditional  and  generally  recog- 
nized subdivisions  of  practical  theology,  it  is  clear 
that  homiletics  and  catechetics  belong  together  in 
so  far  as  both  are  concerned  with  the 
2-  Sub-  Word  for  the  congregation,  the  differ- 
divisioni.  ence  being  that  homiletics  deals  with 
the  trained  and  catechetics  with  the 
untrained.  The  object  of  liturgies  is  less  clear,  but 
some  light  may  be  gained  by  reckoning  under  it  the 
theory  of  the  prayer  of  the  congregation.  It  may 
then  include  hymnology  and  music,  as  well  as  con- 
firmation, confession,  marriage,  and  burial.  It  is 
true  that  all  these  belong  in  part  to  the  theory  of 
the  Word,  but  their  specific  content  appertains  to 
the  theory  of  the  prayer  of  the  congregation.  Here, 
too,  belong  the  dedication  of  objects,  which  God 
is  besought  to  give  to  the  right  people,  and  to  endow 
with  his  spirit.  The  theory  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  is  meager  if  only  the  ceremonies 
be  described;  but  this  administration  depends  upon 
other  problems,  such  as  the  justification  of  infant 
baptism.  The  position  of  pastoral  theology  is  pecu- 
liar. Formerly,  as  still  among  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  it  included  all  practical  theology;  and 
traces  of  this  excess  still  survive  even  among  Prot- 
estants, so  that  it  involves  both  pastoral  duties  in 
general  and  individual  pastoral  care.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  restrict  pastoral  duties  in  general  to  the 
functions  of  the  personage  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  major  part  of  that  with  which  prac- 
tical theology  is  concerned,  and  to  confine  pastoral 
care  to  the  special  needs  of  individual  cases  (see 
Pastoral  TrajoLOGY).  If  this  be  done,  the  tw^o 
subdivisions  can  not  be  combined,  a  fact  which  is 
to  the  advantage  of  both.  Home  missions  are  a 
special  extension  of  individual  pastoral  care,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  practical  theology  to  treat  it 
as  a  special  subdivision.  Since,  however,  home  mis- 
sions do  not  employ  pastors,  pastoral  theology 
should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  pastors,  but  should 
be  extended  to  deacons  and  deaconesses.  It  must, 
accordingly,  be  transformed  into  a  theory  of  the 
officials  of  the  congregation,  and  thus  of  the  entire 
oi^ganization  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  pastoral 
theology  becomes  the  last  of  the  subdivisions  of 
practical  theology;  after  the  activities  of  the  Church 
have  been  set  forth,  the  theory  of  the  persons  per- 
forming them  forms  the  conclusion.  The  theory  of 
the  church  year  and  of  the  Pericopes  (q.v.)  forms 
part  of  Homiletics  (q.v.),  shading  over  into  litur- 
gies (q.v.).  The  position  of  foreign  missions  (see 
Missions  to  the  Heathen)  in  practical  theology  is 
uncertain,  but  E.  C.  Achelis  is  probably  right  in  plac- 
ing them  immediately  before  the  theory  of  church 
government,  for  activity  directed  toward  an  already 
existing  Church  must  first  be  treated,  and  then  that 
directed  toward  the  non-Christian  world.  The  mis- 
sionary theory  of  practical  theology  must  not  in- 
vade church  history  or  the  training  of  missionaries, 
but  must  be  restricted  to  the  position  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  Church  in  missionary  activity  and  to 


the  means  for  rousing  missionary  enthusiasm  within 
the  congregation. 

J.  C.  K.  von  Hoffmann  (q.v.)  has  added  to  the 

functions  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  activity 

the    learned    representation   and    counsel    of  the 

Church,  these  being  discharged  by  the  theologian 

in  his  ex^ffido  capacity  as  a  member 

3.  Boo-  of  the  reUgious  community.  From 
leutics.  this  point  of  view  apologetics  and  po- 
lemics would  fall  within  the  scope  of 
practical  theology,  though  these  would  still  have  to 
be  furnished  by  the  exegete,  historian,  and  dog- 
matician,  practical  theology  requiring  them  simply 
in  the  interests  of  the  present-day  Church.  For 
this  learned  coimsel  von  Hoffmann  coins  the  word 
'*  bouleutics,"  which,  though  without  theoretical 
development,  is  furthered  not  only  by  theological 
thought,  but  also  by  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
Such  voluntary  counsel,  however,  can  be  beneficial 
only  when  based  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  while 
practical  theology  must  indeed  afford  counsel,  this 
must  be  accomplished  through  the  theoretical  de- 
velopment of  the  duties  of  the  Church,  not  through 
a  special  system  of  bouleutics.  Practical  theology 
itself  must  perform  the  office  of  bouleutics  for  all 
ecclesiastical  tasks  and  duties,  and  from  its  con- 
centration on  the  present  Hfe  and  activity  of  the 
community  it  follows  that  it  must  be  denomina- 
tional in  character. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  means  of  the 
life  of  the  religious  community  may  be  classified  as 
follows:   the  theory  of  the  prayer  of  the  congrega- 
tion (liturgies),  of  the  Word  for  the 
4*  Gassi-    trained  and  untrained  (homiletics  and 

fication.  catechetics),  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  care  for  those  members  of 
the  congregation  who  are  cut  off  from  its  life  (pas- 
toral care)  and  for  the  non-Christian  world  (foreign 
missions),  and  the  theory  of  the  officiants  and  their 
duties  (theory  of  the  officials  of  the  congregation). 
More  important  than  this  classification  is  the  prob- 
lem whether  practical  theology  has  its  own  field, 
whether  it  is  separate  from  exegetical,  systematic, 
and  historical  theology,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  In  the  first  place,  practical  theol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  an  actual 
state  of  things,  all  other  theology  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  state.  Again,  practical  theology  is 
the  theory  of  the  technic  of  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  the  ecclesiastical  means  of  community, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  the  sacraments.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  practical  theology  needs  the  aid  of 
other  departments  of  theology,  but  since  these  are 
often  inadequate  for  its  requirements,  it  is  obliged 
to  supplement  them  in  all  their  capacities.  But  it 
remains  throughout  essentially  "  applied  theol- 
ogy," and  it  accordingly  treats  all  the  material  sup- 
plied by  the  other  departments  of  theolopy  in  a 
distinctly  characteristic  fashion,  developing  the 
practical  application  of  such  material  in  church 
life  and  the  theoretical  basis  of  such  application. 
Between  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  any  theolog- 
ical activity  (e.g.,  baptism)  and  the  performance  of 
such  activity  lies  the  theory  of  its  performance,  and 
this  theory  is  the  specialty  of  practical  theolog>'. 

Practical  theology  also  sustains  a  close  relation  to 
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certain  no n -theological  a<!ien(?es  and  arts  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  training  of  theologians  and  tlie  peeu- 
Uar  nature  of  Christian  worshipt  and  modern  con- 
ditions  demand    that    the    thcolqdan 
5.  Relation  engaged  in  practicid  work  have  more 
to  Won-     than  has  been  included  in  liii*  profes- 
tbeological  sioriul  education.     It  is  not,  however, 
Sciences     the  function  of  practical  theology  to 
and  Arts,    supply  this  nwnlt  any  more  than  it  is 
the  duty  of  ejeegeaia  or  church  history 
to  do  80,     De^piti?  the  fortuitous  combination  (for 
example)  of  homiletica  with  rhetoric^  or  of  cate- 
chetict!  with  pedagogics,  practical  theology  can  and 
fihould*  in  reality,  supply  it^  own  necils  in  these  re- 
epcct^s  from  within  its4'lf-    This  division  of  thetilogy 
alao  beanj  a  relation  to  the  fine  artn,  for  though  these 
sustain  no  essential  connection  with  practical  the- 
ology,  yet   the  construction  and   adornment  of  a 
church  edifice  appertains  to  architecture,  sculpture, 
and   painting,    sacramental    vessel   may   be   artis- 
tically embellished,  and  parts  of  the  service  may  be 
rendered  in  poetic  or  musical  setting.     In  so  far  as 
art  f^irthers  religious  ends,  it  may  be  employe<i  by 
practical  thcologj';    when  it  passes  beyond  these 
limit-8,  it  must  be  reja-ted. 

A  far  more  difficult  problem  is  the  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theor>^  of  practical  theology.  On 
Protestant  principles  thia  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  Bible,  a  task  whicli  is  not  easy.  While  many 
details  can  not  be  provcfl  from  indis* 
6.  Final  put  able  Bible  passages,  the  attempt 
Tests^  roust  be  made  to  gain  from  the  New 
Testament  such  a  genend  view  of 
church  life  as  shall  include  all  the  vital  functions  of 
the  congregation,  ail  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
all  it.^  activities  and  experiences,  oil  its  persomiges, 
all  its  relations  to  the  non-C'hnstian  world,  anrl  the 
ConsectueBt  position  of  its  Ijord  and  the  leaders  of 
its  fife.  This  reconstruction  must  nm  through  the 
entire  New  Testament »  and  from  it  will  be  gained 
a  picture  of  tlie  Christian  Church  in  all  its  aspects, 
aa  well  as  a  survey  of  the  agencies  to  serve  for  its 
guiflance  and  a  basis  for  the  procedure  to  be  adoptetl 
by  it  at  the  presejat  day.  For  all  this  a  thorough 
lmowle<lge  of  church  history'  is  ejssential  and  mod- 
em practical  theologj^  is,  fortunately,  seeking  to 
gain  this  knowledge.  Since,  moreover,  church  ac- 
tivity is  always  directed  toward  the  Church  at  the 
present  time,  a  complete  knowleilge  of  that  present 
is  esst^ntial  to  practical  theology,  and  it  muBt  also 
furnish  the  wiiy«  and  means  whereby  those  engaged 
in  practical  church  v.ork  can  acquire  this  knowl- 
e<Ige.  This  can  not  be  attained,  however,  by  mere 
references  to  books.  Practical  theology  must  con- 
eem  itself,  besides  all  else,  with  the  relations  be* 
tween  congregations,  the  corrt»et  questicming  of  the 
laity,  and  the  proper  mode  of  pastoral  viaitinp. 
In  this  way  it  aids  in  finding  the  way  for  the  cor- 
rect performance  of  what  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  the  right  mode  of  church  activitv. 

(W.  Caspabt) 

BlBUOORAPTtr.  ft.  J,  PIftQck,  Einltiiuno  tn  die  theotootM-he 
Wimtrnmrhnft,  f;Attii»«eii,  17&4;  F,  Sohlfljormarher.  Kurte 
tyarttfltuno  de*  IhfotofpM-hen  StuditimM,  pp.  257-338,  Berlin, 
1830;  idem.  Die  prakiiwhe  Theohgie,  nd.  FTprichfl,  fb. 
IRSO;  A.  Hrhwd»pr,  Ut<htT  Brgrif  und  Einth^uno  tier 
praktuctun    Theoloffie,    Leipwo,    1830;     C.    Scbnudt*    Df 


robfd  de  la  tfOoloQie  prtitiTuc,  Btniabuiw,  1S44;  C.  B.  Moll, 
i>UM  Hyvtem  der  prakiixhm  ThtoloffU^  H«lle,  185^;  A, 
Vifict,  ThSoloffi*  iHistomlf,  PiMia.  1854»  En«.  trwwl.,  Edio- 
burifh.  1855;  F.  A.  E.  Ehrenfwuchter,  Dig  prnktUcht  Tht- 
oto^i€,  GOttiagtsa,  1SS9;  C.  I.  Nitesch.  PmktiaeAe  Tkt- 
otogie,  3  vob..  Bona*  1859-68;  J.  H-  Bluut,  Directorium 
PaMtmile,  London.  1864;  W,  Otto,  Evang^iach^  prak- 
ii«J^  Theotoffii,  2  vola.,  Gotha.  1860-70;  F.  L.  StaCn- 
mcyeff  BeUmgt  tur  prtikiutthen  TheviioQit^  5  irob..  Berlin, 
1874-79;  T.  Hamjick,  Prakii^che  Thfologir,  2  vol*.,  Er^ 
Ifyigua.  1877-78;  K.  Hiirmfl,  Ptut^mU  Uirotagif,  3  vob., 
Kie],  1878;  J.  J,  viui  Ooatenei^,  Pratticai  Thmiitgn,  New 
York,  1878;  G.  von  ZcxMhwitx,  System  der  pf^kiijiehm 
Theologie^  Lcipsio,  1870  (orderly  und  oomplete;;  W,  G, 
Binikie.  For  ihe  W&rk  of  the  Minintru;  a  Manual  of  homi- 
UHcal  and  paatortU  Thedogy,  Ixjinkm,  1878;  E.  Vaucher. 
Dt  la  thSologU  pratiqw.  Pom.  1893  (clear  and  able); 
G.  R.  CrookA  and  J,  F.  Huwt,  Thrologicai  EntyctoptBdia 
and  Mdhodaloffv.  PP.  500  sqq.,  New  York.  1894;  A.  Cavo, 
Inirvdwtion  to  Thrology,  pp.  565  ftqq..  Ediobursb,  1896; 
K,  Kiioke,  ftrundrist  der  praktitcAtm  Theuiogie,  GdttiiiKeQ, 
1806;  E.  C.  Achclis,  LeAHtuch  der  pruktischen  Thwloffi*, 
Leipaic,  1898  (s&tii/actory);  tdem,  GrundHtm  der  prak- 
HjKthen  Theoloffie.  Fmbuix.  1890;  F.  L.  ChapcU,  Bihlittd 
and  Proctical  Theolooy,  Philadelphia.  1901;  F.  S,  Sche&ok. 
Modem  Practical  Theohffjf,  New  Y'ork.  loai;  L.  Emery, 
Introduction  (i  ritmU  de  ta  ih^^Aogie  protcsUinU,  pp,  185- 
222.  Paria,  19D4;  F.  C.  Monfort,  AppHcd  Th^Umy.  Cin- 
cimiati,  1905;  J.  Haaae,  Der  prakiinche  OeinUickt,  Ham- 
burg. 1905;  W.  Fttber,  in  KuUur  der  Oegmwart.  I..  4, 
Berlin,  1006;  D.  D.  Cullcn,  Prvbiems  of  Pulpit  and  Plai- 
form,  Elgiu,  III.,  1907;  A.  Pollok,  StuditM  in  Pmctietd 
Theology,  I^ndon.  1007;  J.  C.  Wright.  ThougfUt  on  Mod- 
em Church  Life  and  Work,  New  York,  1909;  G.  QeoMD, 
Quetienbuch  tur  praktischen  Th^dogie,  1.  Quetlen  rur  Lekft 
vom  OoU^itdienMt  (.Litttrgik),  2»  Queilrn  xur  Uhrt  v»m  R«- 
ligi&n»unt^rrieht,  Gieaiwn.  1910;  H.  Jeffs.  Modern  Minor 
J*rophet».  With  a  Chapter  on  Lay- Preaching  and  iU  By^ 
Products,  London,  1010.  Sericsi  of  works  are:  Handbihli- 
oth«k  der  prakiitchen  Thtologie,  cd,  F.  Zimmer.  17  vola,, 
Goiha,  1890<^;  and  Sammlung  von  Lehrbiichem  der  pmk- 
txKhm  ThMtogitt  ©d.  H.  Hcring,  Berlin.  1805  »qq.  (atiil 
in  prognsw).  Oonflult  abo  the  literature  under  Pavtoral 
Theoloot. 

PR^DESTINATUS,  LEBER:  A  work  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  centurj^  by  an  unknown  author,  so 
called  because  the  list  of  beresiea  in  the  first  book 
closes  with  the  harems  jjr^Edeslifmloriim.  The  trea- 
tise is  in  three  parts:  the  firsit  being  a  brief  dc^rrip- 
tion  of  ninety  heresies,  plagiarized  froni  the  similar 
list  by  Augustine,  the  notes  by  the  author  being 
without  value.  The  second  and  third  books  con- 
tain a  detailed  refutation  of  the  l)eres>^  stigmatized 
as  p  red  est  i  national,  this  being  pre.scnted  in  the  sec- 
ond book  as  a  treatiiM:^  of  the  opponents,  and  as- 
sailed section  by  ?tet^tion  in  the  third  book.  The 
second  book  is  alleged  by  the  author  of  the  Liber 
fWfedestinaius  to  be  a  forged  work  of  Augustine,  de- 
signed to  propagate  dangerous  errorw  concerning 
predestination  and  to  lead  to  moral  laxity.  WMle 
this  portion  might  have  been  written  by  some  ad- 
herent of  Augustine,  it  ecems  rather  a  figment  of 
the  author  of  the  PrcrdeMinntuJs,  who  skilfully  availed 
himself  of  Augustinian  concepts  and  methods  to 
present  those  points  of  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion which  were  most  vulnerable  to  the  Pelagians. 
Wliethcr,  or  to  what  extent,  the  author  made  uae 
of  earlier  Pelagian  compositions  of  similar  tendency 
can  not  be  determined.  In  the  third  book  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  are  boldly  assailed.  Free 
will  precedes  grace,  nor  is  the  greater  power  of  the 
latter  effectual  without  the  antecedence  of  the 
former.  Tlie  fall  did  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  but  first  rev^ealed  it;  and  the  end  of  mtm  m 
voluntary  obedience  to  God  after  the  pattern  of 
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Chmt.  The  book,  though  ostewbly  orthodox,  h 
Polagitin;  and  tiie  fommi  condemnation  of  Felng- 
iiiDism  is  probably  a  clever  effort  to  blind  the  aim  pie 
reader.  The  Liber  pravk^tinatus  can  not  hiive  liccn 
written  by  Amobius  the  Yomigier  (q-v*),  and  it  may 
be  tbo  work  of  several  hands,  its  purpoeic  perhaps 
being  to  induce  the  pope  to  intervene  in  favor  of 
the  Pelagians,  Such  a  proceeding  would  not  have 
bt?en  at  variance  vrith  the  methods  of  Julian  of 
Erltinum  (q.irO'  (EitwrN  Phkuschen.) 

BrauocjfUi-SY:  Tbe  editio  prbcepii,  ed.  J.  BiTiDOtid*  ap* 
peftTod  Foria,  1643,  reprint  with  a  Cnuvm  ,  .  «  ,  1645; 
bmt  ed*  by  La  Baum  in.  Opem  varCa  J.  Sirimmdi*  i  440 
■qq.,  ib,  1306;  it  ia  in  AfPL.  1111.  5S3  Kin.;  and  m  CiiEL. 
Th«  eorljet-  Utcmturv  is  antiquated  by  H,  von  Scbub^rtr 
in  TU,  xxiv  (I^IB),  part  4;  cf.  A.  Faure,  Dv  Wider- 
tsffufiff  dtr  HifrwiMJter  im  /.  Buck  deM  ProdcvfimiliM,  G6t* 
tingfin,  1003. 

PR£DOfinS,  REGIVERUS:  Dutch  Roman 
Catholic;  b,  at  Wimsujii^  province  of  Groningen,  in 
1510;  d*  at  Groningen  Apr.  18,  1559.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Groningen,  where  he  studied  hi  the 
house  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  where 
he  was  the  room-mate  of  Albert  Hardenberg  (q^vOj 
whoj  with  other  Hberal^minded  men^  formed  the 
sphere  of  Fra^dinius'  developments  He  studied 
theology  of  the  Emsniian  type  at  Lou  vain  until 
about  1529,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's school,  Groningen  J  some  time  before  1546^  and 
held  this  position  untLt  his  death.  He  lectured  on 
theologyj  appealing  constantly  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  and  predicting  that  the  Church  would  be 
reformed  under  the  guidance  of  learning.  Though 
in  sympathy  with  the  two  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  free  study  of  the  Bible  and  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  and  tliough  studying  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Reformers^  he  was,  under  the  spiritual 
influence  of  his  masters  Wessel  and  Erasmus,  leas 
drawn  to  the  frequently  violent  Luther  and,  being 
a  prudent  and  impassionate  spirit,  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  backgroimd  and  teach  quietly.  Many 
of  hia  pupils^  however,  who  came  from  Germany, 
Italy r  Spain,  France,  and  Poland,  actively  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Refonnation,  among  them 
David  Chytrffius  (q.v,),  and  Joannes  Acroniui,  who 
edited  his  Opera  (Ba^^el,  1563),  As  an  outcome  of 
hia  influence,  aome  of  his  pupils  in  the  ministry  dis- 
pensed the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds^  preached  m  the 
vemai^ular,  and  laid  no  vslue  on  processions  and 
ceremonies. 

Though  long  permitted  to  spread  hia  views  un- 
molested, Fi^dinius  was  at  last  accused  of  heresy 
and  condemned  to  banishment,  but  died  before  the 
sentence  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Soon  after 
hie  death  hh  writings  were  placed  on  the  Index. 
In  one  of  these,  "  The  Invocation  of  the  Saints,*' 
he  rejects  the  practise  as  inefficacious  and  contrary 
to  Scripture,  (S,  D.  van  Vkkn.) 

Bihuohrapeit:  J,  J.  Diest  London,  Rf^fnrFwt  Fradimwi, 
OroninKeti,  IS02;  Effifjiffi  et  viia  profeMorum  ArademioE 
GmniTiQir,  pp.  30  iqq.,  QmnitiR*^,  1654:  f^iilTHclus  Petrua, 
2>«  «rnpbrrt&u«  FtiMix,  pp.  154  Bqq.,  Fnuieker,  166§; 
D.  GoPdea,  ITulorKi  Reformaiionw,  vol,  iif.,  Gmninficri, 
1743, 

PR^HtraflHE:  A  term  of  English  canon  and 
common  law  including  in  its  signification  a  certain 
offensei  the  writ  granted  upon  it,  and  its  punish- 


ment. The  term  is  the  finst  wonl  of  the  writ,  and 
means  "  to  protect,  aecurt;,  warn.'*  This  writ  was 
originally  used  by  Edward  IIL  in  1353  to  check 
the  arrogant  encroachments  of  the  papal  power. 
He  forbade  (27  st.  1,  c,  1),  under  certain  penalties, 
any  of  his  subjects^  particularly  the  clergy,  to  go  to 
Roma  there  to  answer  to  thing.^  properly  within  the 
king's  jurisdiction^  and  al^so  the  reception  from  the 
pope  of  English  ecclesiastical  preferments.  By  these 
statutes  Edward  endeavored  In  vain  to  remove  a 
crying  e\il,  Richard  11.  issued  similar  statutes 
in  1393,  particularly  one  called  thenceforth  the 
'"  Statute  of  Praemunire,"  assigning  as  the  punish- 
ment for  the  offense  that  the  offenders  be  imprisoned 
during  life,  and  lose  their  lands  and  other  property. 
Henry  IV,  and  later  sovereigns  have  given  the 
same  name  and  penally  {known  as  a  Pnemunire)  to 
different  offenses  which  have  only  this  in  conmion, 
that  they  involve  more  or  l^s  insubordination  to 
royal  authority, 

BiMnoaRApnr:  This  Sr^t  ntatute  Ja  siven  in  English  Laws, 
27  Edward  flf..  8iat.  1.  Eag.  tmnsl..  Gee  and  Hardy, 
Dxvmmu,  pp,  lOa-ltJ4;    cf.  KL.  vi.  48-50. 

PRSTORIUS,  ABDIAS  (GOTTSCHALK 
SCHULZB):  Cennan  Lutheran;  b.  at  Salzwedel 
(54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Mar.  28,  1524;  d.  at 
Wittenbeiig  Jan,  0>  1573.  He  was  educated  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Odcr  and  Wittenberg,  coming 
under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon  and  remaining 
an  ardent  Philippist  {see  IHiilippists)  throughout 
hia  life.  After  lieing  teacher  (1544^8)  and  rector 
(1S4S-53)  in  his  native  city,  he  was  called  to  be 
rector  of  the  AltstAdtischos  Gymnasium  at  Magde- 
burg, teaching  Greek  and  Hebrew,  preparing  a  new 
system  of  government  for  the  school  (1553),  and 
holding  public  disputations,  especially  on  theolog- 
ical topics;  tmtil,  in  1558  or  1557,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  as  professor  of  Hebrew.  Here  he 
soon  became  the  theological  protagonist  of  the  Me- 
lanchthonian  faction  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Philippists  (q.v.;  and  see  Mus- 
ctri.TJS^  ANnREAfl),  but  with  the  triumph  of  Luther- 
aniam  over  Philippism  in  1563,  Prsetorius'  position 
in  the  university  be<^ame  untenable.  Previous  to 
this,  however  J  he  had  l;jeen  repeatedly  employed  by 
the  elector,  Joachim  IF.,  in  affairs  of  Church  and 
8tate,  attemling  the  three  disputations  held  in 
Joachim's  presence  at  Berlin  with  the  papal  legate 
Commendone  and  a  Jesuit  in  Feb.,  1561,  as  well  as 
disputing  on  the  Eucharist  at  Frankfort  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  with  envoys  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  Warsaw  as  the  elector's  ambassador,  and 
eariy  in  September,  in  a  like  capacity,  signe<l  the 
protocol  of  the  convention  held  at  Fulda,  while  in 
October  Joachim  took  him  and  his  opponent  Agric- 
ola  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort.  In  1563,  vsith  the 
fall  of  Philippism  in  Frankfiirl;  Pra?torius  removed 
to  Wittenberg,  though  he  &ttill  remained  on  terms  of 
personal  friendship  with  the  elector.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  became 
dean  in  157L  (P.  WoLFFt.) 

Bibtjckirafht:  Heferenccfl  to  early  literature  are  (dven  in 
Hauck-HeriOK,  RE,  xw  612.  Consult  ADB,  xxvi.  513- 
514:  KL.  I.  276;  G.  Holstein,  Da^  nUMOdtische  Gi/mnonum 
eu  Magd^urff,  in  JohfttMch  fur  Pkihlogie  und  PAdatjooik, 
cifxx  (1884),  es  «qq. 
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PRjETORIUS,  STEPHAN:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  SaliiwtTid  (54  m.  n.n.u.  of  Mii^ileburp;),  prol>- 
tihly  May  3,  1530;  d.  nt  Ncualiidt  May  5,  imX  lie 
WHS  educatcti  at  the  University  of  liostock^  where 
he  also  taught  in  the  local  schools;  was  oniained  by 
Agrioola  at  BerHii  In  irj65;  tK?eame  prt!acher  in  the 
same  year  at  the  nionast*ir^'  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
Salxwedel,  and  soon  after  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary*a;  and  from  15G9  until  his  dt»ath  pastor 
at  Neustadt.  A  great  admirer  of  I.uther,  and  an 
opfwnt'lit  of  Jesuitism  aad  Cal\4ni«m  alike,  Pra^ 
tonus  bid  great  stress  on  the  sacraments,  though 
not  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  and  held  to  jus- 
tification by  faith,  though  he  also  insiat^^  on  ptir- 
ity  of  life.  He  \s  an  a  precursor  of  J.  Amdt  and  P* 
Spener  (qq.%'.),  thougli  not  Pietist  in  the  narrow 
sense.  His  lack  of  caution  brought  upon  him  the 
chiirgea  of  antinomianinm  and  perfect! oniam,  the 
latter  thtn^ry  hiter  even  being  called  Praetorianism, 
Through  his  tracts,  which  he  or  his  friends  publishetl 
after  1570,  Prietorius  exercised  an  influence  far  be- 
yond his  own  cong negation;  these  were  collei^ied 
and  published  by  J.  Arndt  under  the  title  Achl-und- 
fdnfzi^  schdnej  atiserl£sene,  gciKt-  und  tro^tretche 
Trakidtlein  (I^iineburg,  1622) »  containing  also  four- 
lcH*n  hymna  with  their  melodies^  one  of  them  being 
"  Was  hat  gethan  der  heilige  Christ?** 

l^HEtrorius'  tracts  were  later  arranged  in  the  form 
of  dialogues,  with  certain  moderatioas,  by  M.  Sta- 
tius  in  his  GeiatUehe  Schaiskammer  der  GMuhigen 
(LilnebuiTg,  1636,  and  often)*  There  arose  over  his 
writings  the  Pra»torian  controversy,  Abraham 
Calovius  (qv.)  asi?aihng  the  view  of  Pruatorius  and 
Statins  that  the  faithful  possess  salvation  not  only 
in  prospect  but  in  reality.  Spener'a  antagonist, 
G.  C.  Dilfeld,  considered  Pni*t*>rius  akin  to  Estdiis 
Stiefel  (q.v,),  and  the  general  superinten(!ent  of 
Greifswald,  Ti  hurt  ins  Rango,  secured  the  prohibi- 
tinn  of  the  SchaUkammer  in  Swedi-sh  Pamerania. 
Despite  all  thie,  Pni»t^riii8'  writings  ^verc  continu- 
ally  readt  ami  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  influenced  a  circle  of  converts 
i n  Kot t bus  a  n d  vi cini ty -  Spener  f req u en t  ly  allud es 
to  him  admiringly,  and  the  St^halzkammer  has  been 
reviseti  by  the  Komthal  pastor  J,  H.  Stoudt  (^tutt-* 
gart.  Ism).  (R  WoLFTf.) 

Bibliography:  J.  F.  DanneO,  Kiri^henffe^hicftte  der  Stadt 
^Uwfdet,  Halle,  1842j  C.  J.  Coaack,  Zur  Gejtchiehle  der 
gvanQtlijfchen  aMkHtMhen  LitUratur  in  DttJjtrhland,  pp.  1 
■qq.,  Baaol,  1875;  H.  Beck,  Di4!  ErbauunostitUratur  der 
mng^itehen  Kirche  Deutnthlandjt,  pp.  222  sqq,»  Erlaagen, 
1883;  C.  Grwwe.  Oir  aiten  TtuBier,  p.  97,  Ht^rmatinshurK, 
1900.  Earlier  aatl  \<t^H  acnaaihle  lit«ruturo  is  named 
in  Hauck-RenoK;  RE,  xv.  fll5. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTIOIT:  In  the  period  of  the 
later  Ronmn  Empire,  a  solemn  rescript  of  the  em- 
peror, especially  one  issued  on  matters  of  public 
law  upon  motion  of  a  city*  prtjvince,  or  church.  It 
is  cai!*»d  "  pnigmatic  "  because  isifued  aft«r  consul- 
tation and  negotiation  concerning  the  matter  (praif- 
ma).  Of  enactments  affecting  the  Church  three  are 
to  be  mentioned: 

I.  The  mnctic  pragmatka  referred  to  Louis  the 
Pious  of  Prance,  of  1268  (1269),  if  genuine,  would  be 
one  of  the  earliest  edicts  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  check  the  excessive  extension  of  the  papal  power 
tind  the  abuses  of  the  Curia;  particularly  with  ref- 


erence to  the  inordinate  demand  for  revenue  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  papal  rcttervation  with  ref- 
erence to  appointments.  Of  the  six  articles  included, 
the  first  guanmteea  to  all  prelates,  patrons,  and 
ordiujiry  collators  of  benefices  their  plenary  rights 
and  the  unrestricted  maintenance  of  their  jurisdio 
tion;  and  art.  4  complements  the  former  by  pro- 
viding that  all  promotions,  bestowals,  fiefs,  and 
dispositions  must  conform  ^vitli  the  provisions  of 
the  common  law  and  of  the  earlier  councils,  and 
the  early  institution  of  tlie  Fathers,  Art.  3  secures 
to  cathedrals  and  other  churches  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, promotions,  and  collatures,  without,  however, 
infringing  upon  the  pri%ileges  of  the  king  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  prelat^^s,  the  granting 
of  the  permission  for  an  election,  the  right  of  the 
Regale  (q.v.),  and  the  royaJ  investiture.  Art.  4 
also  prohibits  simony.  Art.  5  permits  papal  rev- 
enues and  other  obUgations  only  on  ju8tifiable, 
pious,  and  urgent  grounds  and  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  king.  Art.  6  guarantees  the  lilHTtiea, 
prerogatives,  and  privileges  granted  by  the  French 
kings  to  churches,  monasteriee,  and  sacred  institu- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  clergy  of  the  realms.  The  op* 
ponents  of  Galhcanism  (q.v.),  however,  have  earn- 
estly (hsput«d  the  genuineness  of  the  law,  so  that  in 
France  there  remains  scarcely  a  doubt  of  its  forgery. 
In  Germany  opinion  was  divided  until  P.  SchelfeP- 
Boichorst  {Geaammelte  Sehriften,  i.  255,  Berlin, 
1904)  established  the  forgery  beyond  a  doubt.  He 
placed  its  origin  in  the  year  14:i8;  others,  in  1452. 
II-  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourgea  by  Charles 
VIL  of  France  was  issued  July  7,  1438,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  national  Byno<l  at  Bourges  (May,  1438), 
wliieh  indorsed  the  greater  number  of  the  reform 
e<Iicts  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (ci.v,)  but  proposed 
certain  modifications  as  affecting  the  French  Church. 
The  edict  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles.  The 
decrees  which  were  accepted  were  incorporated 
bo^lily.  Above  idl,  the  French  church  and  the  law 
of  the  State  affecting  the  Church  thereby  adopted 
unchanged  the  decrees  of  the  superiority  of  the 
council  to  the  pope,  the  rcgidar  convening  of  ecu- 
menical councils,  and  the  restrictions  of  papal  res- 
ervations and  revenues.  The  modifications  cov- 
ered the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  nomination  for 
the  king  and  princes  of  fit  candidates,  the  extension 
of  the  rights  of  the  qualified  in  the  ai^'arding  of  bene- 
fices, the  preservation  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  over 
against  the  conduct  of  processes  by  general  coun- 
cils; compensation  to  the  pope  for  the  abolition 
of  annate  and  the  pn>servation  of  special  customs, 
observances,  and  statut*^  of  the  French  Church. 
Internal  ecclesiastical  affairs  thus  be^'ame  subject 
for  secular  enactment.  The  modifications  intended 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Council  of  Basel  were  put 
in  power  by  the  royal  e<lict,  though  the  council 
could  no  longer  resolve  upon  their  acceptance  or 
rejection.  The  sanction  was  naturally  opposed  by 
the  popes  in  their  effort  to  regain  prestige,  Pius 
IL,  in  1453,  pronounced  it  to  be  an  infringement 
upon  the  ptipal  prerogatives  and  ordered  the  French 
bishops  to  effect  its  repeal.  \^T^en  Louis  TX.  re- 
pealed the  sanction  in  1451,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  under  the  protection  of  which  it  had  been 
placed,  refused;    and  it  has  remained  essentially 
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unchanged.      See  Ck)NCOBDATB  and    Deuboting 
Bulls,  III.,  2. 

III.  The  so-called  German  pragmatic  sanction 
of  Mar.  26,  1439,  never  became  a  law  and  the  term 
is  misleading.  At  the  Diet  of  Mains  the  electoral 
princes  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  king 
and  of  the  absent  princes,  after  the  example  of  the 
French,  adopted  a  series  of  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel,  and  demanded  certain  modifications, 
and  considered  certain  other  proposed  alterations 
to  be  submitted  to  the  council.  The  act  was,  how- 
ever, never  approved  or  proclaimed  by  royal  re- 
script and  has  been  pointed  out  as  merely  a  pro- 
visional union  of  the  individual  German  princes 
concerning  their  attitude  toward  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  council. 

(E.  Fbiedbebg.) 
Pragmatic  sanction  is  the  name  given  also  to  the 
document  by  which  Emperor  Charles  VI.  attempted 
to  secure  his  Austrian  possessions  to  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa  (cf .  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard, 
Development  of  Modem  Europe,  i.  61  sqq.,  68,  Bos- 
ton, 1907;  Cambridge  Modem  History ,  vi.  201,  New 
York,  1909). 

Bibuoorapbt:  I.  The  document  is  printed  in  Mansi,  Con- 
cQia,  xxiii.  1259;  M.  de  Lauriere,  Ordonnanem  des  roy9  de 
France,  i.  07,  Paris,  1723;  and  Durand  de  Maillane,  Die- 
Honnaxre  du  droit  canonique,  iv.  767,  Lyons,  1770.  Con- 
sult: R.  Thomassy,  De  la  praomaiiqtie  eanction  aUribuie 
h  Saint  Louis,  Paris,  1844;  C.  O^rin,  La  Praomatique  Sane- 
Hon  de  Saint  Louis,  ib.  1870;  J.  Haller,  Papsttum  und 
Kirchenreform,  i.  202,  Beriin,  1903.  II.  Reprints  are  in 
Duxand  de  Maillane,  ut  sup.,  p.  768;  M.  de  Vilevaiilt, 
Ordonnances  des  rois  de  France^  xiii.  267  sqq.;  a  reprint 
with  notes  is  dated  Paris,  1514,  and  another,  1666.  Con- 
sult: H.  Dansin,  HiH.  du  oowtemement  de  la  rifftie  de 
Charles  Vll.,  pp.  216  sqq.,  Paris,  1858;  Hefele,  Con^ 
eUiengeschichte,  vii.  762;  W.  Sch&fFner,  Oeschichte  der 
ReelUsverfassuno  Frankreichs,  ii.  630  sqq.,  4  vols.,  Frank- 
•fort,  1845-50;  E.  Friedberg.  Grenzen  noischen  Stoat  und 
Kitehe,  pp.  488  sqq.,  Tabingen,  1872.  III.  J.  Horix. 
Concordaia  nationis  Oermanica  integra,  Frankfort,  1765 
sqq.;  G.  Koch,  Sanctio  pragmaJtica  Oermanorum  iUtutrat<it 
Strasbuiv,  1789. 

PRAGMATISM:  The  word  in  its  technical  use 
originated  with  C.  S.  Pierce  in  1878  ("How  to 
Make  Our  Ideas  Clear,"  in  Popular  Science  Monthly , 
xii.  286-302),  who  defines  the  meaning  of  an  idea 
or  an  object  in  terms  of  its  practical  bearings.  An 
object  is  known  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  in  its  effects. 
In  1898  Prof.  William  James  ()roadened  the  term 
to  include  particular  future  consequences  in  expe- 
rience whether  active  or  passive  {Journal  of  Philoso- 
phy, i.  674).  Hence  the  truth  or  meaning  of  a 
conception  is  exhausted  in  the  results  of  it  in  an  ex- 
perience which  is  either  recommended  or  expected. 
If  the  consequences  of  one  idea  are  not  conceivably 
different  from  those  of  another  idea,  the  two  ideas 
are  essentially  the  same.  Pragmatism  deals  neither 
with  the  abstract  nor  with  the  pure  metaphysical 
absolute  but  wholly  with  the  concrete.  It  turns 
away  from  first  causes  to  contemplate  final  results. 
It  is  a  theory  for  unifying  experience  through  its 
consequences,  and  so  arriving  at  truth.  The  chief 
representatives  of  this  doctrine,  while  in  general 
agreement,  emphasize  somewhat  different  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Professor  James,  e.g.,  keeps  close 
to  everyday  experience — pragmatism;  Ferdinand 
Canning  Scott  Schiller  accentuates  the  place  of  feel- 
ing in  relation  to  religious  faith — humanism,  per- 


sonalism;  Professor  John  Dewey  is  interested  more 
in  the  scientific  inductive  approach  to  knowledge — 
instnimentalism  or  immediate  empiricalism,  i.e., 
theories  are  instrumental  as  derived  from  and  lead- 
ing to  conduct  in  which  we  can  rest — things  are 
what  they  are  experienced  to  be  and  are  valid  so 
far  as  they  are  workable.  Truth  is  some  claim  which 
has  been  tested  and  confirmed  by  the  worth  of  its 
consequences  or  at  least  by  the  verifiability  of  these. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  static  but  progressive,  not  ab- 
solute but  a  continuoiis  compromise  in  which  war- 
ring interests  are  held  in  check  until  ^ider  values 
emei^ge  in  experience  wherein  they  are  adjusted  and 
harmoniied.  Accordingly,  authority  is  not  fixed 
and  final  but  developmental  and  transitive,  in 
which  external  coercion  gives  place  to  rational  self- 
direction.  The  bearings  of  thia  doctrine  on  ethics 
and  rdigion  are  of  great  significance.  If  the  entire 
world  is  what  we  make  it,  human  life  itself  must 
share  this  potentiality.  That  becomes  real  which 
we  realise  and  so  far  as  we  realize  it;  our  willing  is 
the  condition  of  its  existence.  Both  our  ideals  and 
our  character  are  created  by  us.  Monotheism  is  not 
the  inevitable  and  exclusive  postulate  of  religion, 
but  so  far  as  this  hypothesis  works  satisfactorily,  it 
may  be  held  as  true.  Thus  is  indicated  a  place  for 
the  "  will  to  believe."  The  Absolute  if  accepted  at 
all  must  be  conceived  not  as  static  and  changeless 
perfection,  but  as  functional,  with  infinite  poten- 
tialities of  change,  real  not  beyond  but  in  experi- 
ence. Pluralism  as  an  interpretation  of  the  universe 
may  not  be  excluded.  If  there  is  anything  personal 
at  the  heart  of  things,  our  bearing  toward  it  will 
naturally  condition  its  effect  upon  us.  To  act  as  if 
there  were  a  God  may  therefore  be  the  sole  path  to 
the  knowledge  and  realization  of  God  in  the  con- 
sciousness. The  future  life  may  likewise  be  condi- 
tioned on  our  behavior  toward  it  as  a  possibility. 
At  the  very  least  meliorism  may  be  the  creed  and 
endeavor  of  the  individual.  The  relation  of  prag- 
matism to  the  movement  introduced  by  Kant  (q.v.) 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblioorapht:  W.  James,  Praomatism:  a  new  Name  for 
some  old  Ways  of  Thinking,  London  and  New  York,  1907; 
idsm,  in  Philosophical  Review,  xvii  (1908),  1-17;  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  Humanism,  New  York,  1903;  idem,  Studies  in 
Humaniem,  ib.  1907;  H.  H.  Bawden,  The  Principles  of 
Pragmatism,  ib.  1910;  E.  W.  Lyman,  Theology  and  Human 
Problems;  a  comparative  Study  of  absolute  Idealism  and 
Pragmatism  as  IfUerprelers  of  Religion,  ib.  1910.  For  list 
of  the  numerous  magazine  and  review  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject the  reader  should  consult  W.  I.  Fletcher's  Annual 
Library  Index,  New  York. 

PRAGUE,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  The  city  of 
Prague,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Bohemia, 
was  founded  in  the  eighth  century  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ducal  castle;  and  first  gained  a  position 
of  importance  in  history  with  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia.  The  Chris- 
tianization  of  this  was  accomplished  in  connection 
with  that  of  Moravia  under  the  Eastern  missionary 
brothers  Cyril  and  Methodius  (see  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius), but  after  Bohemia  had  withdra\vn  from 
the  Moravian  kingdom  and  placed  itself  under 
German  protection  Bohemia  became  a  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Regensburg  in  895.  Boleslaw  II.,  the 
Pious,  sent  his  sister  Milada  to  the  pope  to  appeal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  bishopric,  and 
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in  971  this  was  panted  by  John  XIII.  Half  a  cen- 
tiiry  earlier  Duke  Wenzel  had  erected  the  Church 
of  St.  Veit,  and  this,  \is  the  church  of  the  martyra 
St.  Vfjit  and  St.  Wenzel,  the  pope  designated  as  the 
cathedral.  Howe\'er,  the  step  v\a3  oppa^e<l  by  the 
bishop  of  Regensburg  and  his  chapter  and  not  until 
973,  upon  a  compact  with  the  Emperor  Otto  I., 
\^u3  the  bishopric  of  Prague  established.  The  act 
of  creation  was  ratified  by  Benedict  VL  and  the 
emperor,  and  the  new  bishopric  was  attached  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Mainx.  The  new  diocese  was  an  ex- 
tensive one,  embracing  Bohemia,  Moravia,  8ilesia, 
southern  Poland,  Galicia  as  far  as  Lemberg,  atid 
Slavic  Hungar>^  The  first  bishop,  proposed  by  the 
duke  and  unanimously  cliosen  by  the  clergj^  and 
the  people,  wa^  the  Beiiedietine  Dietmar  (97»V982) ; 
he  was  a  Saxon  who  had  lived  in  Bohemia  for  many 
years  and  waa  faiailiar  %vith  the  Slavic  language. 
His  successor  waa  Adalbert  (see  Adalbert  of 
Prague),  the  first  native  bishop,  who  introduced 
the  Benedictine  order  and  became  the  apostle  of 
the  Prussians,  suffering  martjTdom  in  997*  After 
999  the  erection  of  the  dioccnea  of  Cracow  and 
Breslau  dinilnisilied  the  area  of  that  of  Prague,  In 
10^33  Moraxia  was  separated.  In  1212,  after  the 
elevation  of  the  dukes  to  the  kingship,  the  investi- 
ture of  the  bi.^hop  was  conferred  from  the  emperor 
upon  the  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1344,  through  the 
efforts  of  Emperor  Charles  TV.,  Prague  flas  made 
an  archbishopric  by  Clement  \T.,  and  the  bishopric 
of  Dlmbtz  and  the  recently  formed  bishopric  of 
Leit^iniischl  were  subordinated  to  it.  The  first  arch- 
bishop, Ernest  of  Pardubitx  (n43-6'l),  won  great 
fame  by  his  character  and  his  wisdom  and  zeal  in 
organi;6ation  and  administration.  He  proceeded  to 
build  the  archcjitliedral  and  under  him  the  univer- 
sity was  founded  in  1348.  With  the  apostas}'  of 
Conrad  and  the  rise  of  the  Hussites  the  jurisdiction 
was  inhibiteti  and  the  foundations  wore  destroyed 
and  there  followed  a  period  (1431-1561)  during 
which  the  archbishopric  was  in  charge  of  adminis- 
trators elected  by  the  chapter.  Emperor  Ferdinand 
introduces!  the  Jesuits  t^  replace  the  orders  whose 
foundations  had  been  destroy cii  or  taken,  and  for 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  archbishop  underfjook 
the  restoration  of  the  despoiled  archbishopric. 
With  the  *'  compacts  "  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (14'i4) 
granting  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  communion,  a 
privilege  not  csonoeded  until  1564  by  Pope  Pius  IV.^ 
the  return  and  ordination  of  the  Utraquist^  (eee 
HuB8t  John,  Hussites,  II.,  J 5  ^7)  were  provided^ 
on  the  conditions  later  of  accepting  the  articles  of 
Trent;  and  thus  under  the  legate  of  the  council, 
Philibert  (1433-39),  who  performed  the  episcopal 
functions,  and  his  successors,  and,  with  the  resto- 
ration of  Ferdinand  F,  under  Archbiishop  Antonio 
Bms  (1551-80),  Martin  Metlek  (1581-90),  and 
Zbynek  (1592-1606),  progress  was  made  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  archbishopric,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  *  and  the  return  of 
the  orders^  so  that  by  1603  the  laws  of  Trent  were 
publicly  proclaimed  at  a  provincial  synod  and 
Ztiynek  resumed  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  realm. 
Ferdinand  ordered  a  restoration  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  land  property 
and  by  military  coercion,  the  result  of  which  was 


that   Protestantism   was   stamiwd   out,     Adalbert 
now   reorganized   the  archdiocese  and   established 
the  t>ishopric  of  Leitmerit^  in  1655  and  of  Konig* 
griitz  in  16t>4.     In  1777  Olmtitz  was  made  an  arch- 
bishopric, in  17&5  the  new  bishopric  of  Budweis  was 
withdrawn  and  the  bishoprics  of  Lcntmerit^  and 
Koniggriitjs  were  enlarged,  so  that  the  archbishopric 
of  Prague  was  reduced  to  one^third  of  its  former 
extent.     At  present  the  eccle^iiastical  province  is 
composed  of  the  archdiocese  of   Prague  and   the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Ijcitrneritx,    Ktiniggriitz,  and 
Budweis.    Leitomischl  became  extinct  after  1474. 
BrBLicjCiiHAPiiY:      Sources     arc:      Rege^^  .  .  .  Bohemia    H 
Moravia,  ed.  K.  J.  Erb«n  and  J.  Emler,  6  part«,  Pracue, 
18A&-Q2;    G.    Dobaer,    MonumenUi   Atiionea    Bo^mim,    6 
voti.,  Pra^e,   1764^5;    HrriptortM  rentm  Bokemiearvmt 
ed.  F.  M.  Pelsel.  J.  Dobrowsky,  and  F.  PaUcky,  3  vol*., 
Prftgiue,   17S;i-1820;    Fontrs  rerum  Bohemicarum,  5  vol§,, 
Prague.    IH73S2,     Cooault;    C.   A.'  Pesoheok,    Ge»chichl0 
der  Gegmrt formation  in  Biihmen,  2  voEs..  Dn»deD,   1844  r 
W.  W.  Tomek,  GMchichU  der  Stadl  Frag,  Pni«ue,   1866; 
C.    Eckhardt,   Ge»chichle   der  deutmcken   evangelisehm   Ge* 
mdnde  in  Prag,  Prague,  1891;    J.  Neiiwirth»  Prop*  Lcip- 
s\a,  1901;    F.  LUtiow.  The  Story  of  Pmgu£,  Loodon.  1902; 
S.   Binder.   Die  Hag^monit  der  Prager  im  HuwiUnkriegtt 
Prague,  1&03;  KL,  x.  2»{>-303. 

PRAGUE,  COBfPACTATA  OF:  FOUR  ARTICLES 
OF.    See  IIuh^h;,  ,Tohn.  IkrsniTKs. 

PRARTHAWA   SAMAJ    OF    BOMBAY.    See  In- 

DIA,  III.,  2, 

PRATT,  WALDO  SELDEIT:  Congregational 
laymiin;  b.  at  Philadelpliia  Nov.  10,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Williams  College  (A.B.,  1S78)  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (1878-80).  He  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(1880-82),  and  since  1882  has  been  professor  of 
music  and  hymnology  at  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary, where  he  was  also  registrar  in  18SS-95.  He 
was  instructor  in  elocution  in  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, in  1891-1905,  and  has  been  lecturer  in  musical 
history  and  science  at  Smith  College  since  1895  and 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1S96--99,  while  since 
1905  he  has  held  a  similar  position  at  the  In.stitute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York  City.  From  1882  io  1891 
he  was  organist  of  A.^ylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  and  conductor  of  the  Hosmer 
Hall  Choral  Union  in  the  same  city,  and  in  1884- 
1888  he  was  conductor  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Qub.  Ho 
has  written  Musical  MintMries  in  the  Church  (Chi- 
cago, 19(11)  and  edited  St.  Nicholns  Songs  (New 
York,  1885)  and  St^ngn  of  Worship  fl8S7),  besidea 
being  musical  editor  of  Aids  to  Common  Worship 
(Kew  York»  1887)  and  of  the  Century  Dictionary. 

PRAXEAS.     See  Monahchianism,  V.,  2. 

PRAYER. 

I,  In  the  Old  Teatftment.  Dt'finition  (i  1>. 

II.  In  the  New  Tisstament,  The  Elomeot  of  Experienco 

Source  Olid  CharaGteriatica  <f  2). 

(M).  Self-fleeldnflC      Excluded 

Jamea  and  Paul  (12),  <f  3). 

Chriatocontrio  ((3)*  Modem  DimcultaaB  (|  4)* 

ni.  I^  the  Church,  Soluyou  (J  5), 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament:  The  Old  Testament 
places  prayer  in  connection  with  other  religious 
acts,  such  as  sacrifices,  vows,  fasts,  and  mourning 
ceremonies.  "  To  pray  *'  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  *athtiT  or  he^ethir^  a  verb  which  in  Arabic  means 
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"  to  sacrifice,"  and  thus  had  a  cultic  meaning  from 
the  beginning.  This  word  is  found  in  the  older 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Judges  xiii.  8; 
Job  xxii.  27,  xxxiii.  26.  More  frequently  kith- 
palld  is  used,  from  a  root  paUd  to  which  Wellhausen, 
^ith  reference  to  I  Kings  xviii.  28,  assigns  the  orig- 
inal meaning  "  to  make  incisions."  Like  the  cor- 
responding noun  tephillah,  it  is  found  in  older  and 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  prescribes  no  such  external 
ceremonies  or  postures  in  prayer  as  occur  among 
the  later  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans.  The  peti- 
tioner stood  or  prostrated  himself  as  did  the  sub- 
ject before  the  king.  The  hands  were  extended  to 
express  purity,  and  were  lifted  up  to  heaven  or 
toward  the  sanctuary  in  intercession.  Prayer  as 
the  freest  expression  of  religious  life  could  be  per- 
formed in  any  place,  although  the  sanctuary  was 
considered  the  most  appropriate.  In  early  times 
prayer  accompanied  the  offer  of  sacrifice;  later  it  is 
mentioned  expressly  as  an  integral  part  of  daily 
service,  partly  as  a  function  of  the  Levites  in  which 
the  people  joined. 

It  is  nowhere  directed  in  the  Old  Testament  be- 
cause it  was  regarded  as  the  natural  expression  of 
religious  life.  No  definite  form  is  prescribed;  the 
mode  of  expression  was  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  but  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Psalter 
naturally  gained  lasting  importance  as  hymns  of 
the  congregation.  Prayer  was  called  forth  by  the 
most  varying  sentiments;  it  was  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  gifts,  but  more  frequently  it  expressed 
supplication  for  external  well-being,  for  deliver- 
ance from  distress,  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  for 
wisdom.  It  had  reference  at  times  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  at  other  times  to  purely 
personal  relations.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  the  prayer  of  a  prophet  if  it  had  reference  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  word  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  true  God.  In  this  respect,  Jeremiah 
was  the  great  example  and  was  imitated  by  the 
psalmists;  for  the  Psalms  are  mostly  entreaties  for 
a  decisive  self-manifestation  of  God.  There  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  also  the  interces- 
sory prayer  of  men  who  stood  in  nearer  relation  to 
God  and  were  especially  heard.  It  was  only  in  post- 
Exilic  times  that  prayer  was  regarded  as  a  meri- 
torious service  and  practise,  a  conception  which 
further  developed  under  Pharisaism  (see  Pharisees 

AND  SaDDUCEES).  (F.  BuHL.) 

XL  In  the  New  Testament:    The  reader  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  reading, 
might  receive  a  very  strong  impression  that  as  com- 
pared with  other  sacred  books,  including  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
z.  Source   plete  absence  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
and  Char-  sacrificial  elements.     The  main  cause 
acteristics.  is  the  revival  of  prophetism,  begun  by 
John  the  Baptist,  embodied  in  Christ 
and  giving  distinctive  quality  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  Apostolic  Age.    A  secondary  cause  is  found 
in  the  history  of  Judaism.    The  bankruptcy  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  development  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
the  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  na- 
tion to  the  individual,  the  irresistible  though  un- 
conscious  forces   whereby   the   synagogal   system 


ousted  the  Temple  from  the  center  of  consciousness, 
— it  was  along  this  road  that  prayer  came  to  take 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  The  immense  outflow  of 
spiritual  power  and  moral  energy  that  founded  the 
Christian  Church  made  prayer  its  spring  and  soul. 
Necessarily  Christian  prayer  was  strongly  corporate. 
Such  was  the  tendency  in  Jewish  prayer.  Even 
stronger  was  the  tendency  in  Christian  prayer. 
And  this  because  of  the  psychology  of  prayer.  For 
prayer  is  yearning  and  desire  fed  on  hope  and 
grounded  in  faith.  The  reason  for  the  Apostolic 
Church's  existence  was  her  belief  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  power  that  grouped  chosen  individuals 
together  and  built  them  into  congregational  units 
was  an  impassioned  confidence  in  the  reality  and 
immanence  of  that  divine  order.  Consequently, 
prayer  was  the  soul  of  the  Christian  conununity, 
and  this  prayer,  by  its  constitution,  was  intensely 
corporate.  The  Lord's  Prayer  clearly  shows  this. 
Jesus  put  it  forth  not  to  serve  as  a  specific  prayer 
but  to  manifest  the  perspective  and  the  proportion 
of  prayer.  It  gives  the  framework  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  prayer  as  Christians  leame<l  it  from  their 
master.  The  heart  of  it  is  a  profound  sense  of  sol- 
idarity between  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Its  fun- 
damental quality  is  a  corporate  desire  and  will  bent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Healing  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was  inseparable 
from  prayer.  The  only  deliberate  testimony  on  this 
point  is  found  in  the  epistle  of  James  (v.  14-15). 
But  the  necessity  of  the  connection  is 
2.  James  everywhere  taken  for  granted.  The 
and  PauL  personal  practise  of  the  Savior  is  clear. 
The  incidental  allusions  of  the  New 
Testament  are  conclusive.  There  is  no  present 
need  of  arguing  for  the  healing  value  of  prayer 
when  prayer,  rightly  framed,  has  control  of  con- 
sciousness both  personal  and  corporate.  Its  thera- 
peutic power  can  not  be  doubted;  the  question  is 
how  to  use  it  wisely.  The  deep  consciousness  of 
salvation  that  pervades  the  New  Testament  makes 
joy  the  keynote  of  prayer  as  of  life.  In  Paul,  the 
supreme  individual  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  master-worker,  this  is  strikingly  true. 
Prayer  is  the  atmosphere  of  life.  It  should  be  un- 
ceasing (I  Thess.  V.  17).  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
creative  spirit  in  the  soul  of  redeemed  people  (Rom. 
viii.  15).  And  because  it  is  the  deepest  reach  of 
experience,  it  is  the  final  mystery.  'The  redeemed 
man  learns  that  his  prayers  by  themselves  are  in- 
competent (Rom.  viii.  26-27),  but  within  the  spirit 
of  prayer  in  his  breast  he  finds  the  Holy  Spirit 
yearning.  It  is  this  discovery  that  gives  him  in- 
destructible confidence. 

The  nature  of  prayer  in  the  New  Testament  ac- 
coimts  for  and  explains  the  relation  of  prayer  to 
the  person  of  Christ.    The  fact  that  prayer  is  essen- 
tially corporate  being  clearly  in  mind,  it  follows 
forthwith  that  prayer  must  be  in  the 
3.  Christo-  name  of  the  Savior.     The  new  corn- 
centric,     munity  was  inseparable  from  its  foun- 
der and  head.     Baptism,  the  rite  of 
entrance  into  CJhristian  fellowship,  was  in  his  namt; 
(Acts  ii.  38).    The  working  cree^l  was  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  master  of  the  world's  fortunes,  tliis 
conviction  taking  the  form  of  an  impassioned  be- 
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lief  in  his  speedy  second  coming.  The  deepening 
thought  of  the  Church  \va.s  Cl»ristologic  (e.g.,  II 1  ur,, 
as  a  model  of  puistoial  theology).  Tlie  mimeleci  of 
healing  were  wrought  in  his  name  (Acts  iii.  6).  His 
name  was  taken  to  be  the  only  name  given  imder 
he&ven  among  men  whereby  they  muat  be  saved 
(Acts  iv.  12).  Hence  the  person  of  C1u*ijst  becomes 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God  (John  xiv»  9). 
Consequently  prayer  is  necessarily  related  to  Christ. 
In  Paul  this  is  particularly  clear.  The  myatical 
immanence  of  the  risen  Savior  is  the  center  of  the 
inner  life  (Gal.  ii.  20);  all  tilings  which  it  Ijecomes  a 
Christian  to  do  must  be  done  in  his  name  (Col.  iii. 
17).  Therefore  it  follows  that  thankj5giv*ing  and 
prayer^  the  upgoing  and  outgoing  of  the  souJ  to  the 
source  of  life,  w  hile  it  goes  direct  lo  God,  may,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  vital  Btrength  of  monotheism, 
paas  through  the  mind  and  person  of  Christ.  In  the 
ripest  form  of  New-Testament  thought,  the  Jo- 
hannine  theology*,  this  becomes  ev^n  clearer  than 
in  Paul.  The  mature  Christian  is  to  ask  all  things 
of  God  in  hia  eon's  name  (John  xv.  16,  xvi.  23). 

The  necessary  recasting  of  trinitarian  doctrine 
in  tlie  light  of  historical  know  Ictlge  of  the  New  Tes^ 
lament,  the  more  \ntal  pres.sure  of  the  di\ine  unity 
upon  Christian  consciousness  broxight  about  by  the 
social  problem,  the  deepening  sensie  of  the  divint; 
immanence — these  forces  in  course  of  time  will  en- 
able Christians  to  put  aside  those  imperfect  con- 
ceptions of  the  media torhood  of  Chriat  which  led 
the  Church  to  underweigh  the  humanity  of  the  Sa- 
vior. WliiXe.  praying  to  Jestis  they  will  not  forget 
that  Jesus  prayed.  Henry  S.  Nash. 

in.  In    the    Church:      Prayer    purports    to    be 
comjuunication  with  God.     Friencis  as  well  as  op- 
ponents of  prayer  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  gain 
in  time  of  nf^nl  the  aitl  of  a  power  supru mundane. 
On  this  ground  prayer  might  be  de- 
I.  Defini-    fended    as   an    expression    of    human 
tion*        impotence.      Pniyer    in    its    essence, 
however,  is  quite  other  than  a  crj"  of 
distress  to  an  indefinit'e  power  or  object;    it  is  com- 
munion   with    CiO<l.      Ncieessity    is  a  stimulus   to 
prayer,  but  the  capacity  for  real  prayer  does  not 
originate  in  need. 

Prayer,  as  an  address  to  God,  implies  that  God  is 
near  to  man.  it  involves  certainty  of  the  reality  of 
God.    One  who  had  received  no  revelation  of  God 
would  not  be  able  to  pray,  while  con- 
2.  The     sciousness  of  such  an  experience  brings 
Etement  of  ability   to   pray    aright   and    inspires 
Experience,  devotion.    Such  devotion  expands  spir- 
itual  power,   and   at  the  same   time 
continues  the  experience  through  which  is  realisfed 
consciouaness  of  G oil's  interjxisition  in  life.     Absorp- 
tion in  such  ctjnsciousness  affords  conftdenee  that 
God  is  present  to  us.    None  C4in  pray  if  by  his  own 
fault  the  recollection  that  God  once  called  him  is 
obscured.    However  urgently  Jesus  enjoined  prayer* 
he  surely  did  not  believe  that  man  Khoulrl  pray 
without  regard  to  his  present  condition;  he  did  not 
desire  prayer  in  which  the  heart  is  removc^i  from 
God,     Each  individual  must  feel  the  revelation  of 
God  to  be  his  |'>ersonul  experience.     God  is  found 
in  that  life  in  which  he  reveals  himself  as  personal 
life  in  Jesus  Christy  so  that  in  addressing  him  man 


addresses  the  Father.  The  ability  to  commune 
v^  ith  (iod  is  for  man  an  introduction  into  a  new  real- 
ity and  a  foreglimpse  of  an  infinite  future.  Noth- 
ing can  give  deeper  joy  than  these  drafts  of 
breath  in  a  new  life.  Consetpiently  Luther  asserted 
eorret!tly  that  the  lord's  Prayer,  and  indeed  every 
right  Christian  prayer,  begins  with  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  But  after  the  address  to  God  has  im- 
folde<l  as  an  invocation  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
prayer  becomes  necessarily  an  entreaty.  With  the 
Christian  supplication  originait^s  in  God  s  revela- 
tion of  himself.  To  possees  God  meanw  to  seek  God, 
He  w  ho  does  not  find  the  desire  for  God  repressing 
every  other  desire  has  not  found  the  God  who  re- 
veals himself  in  Christ.  This  desire  should  be  the 
starting-point  of  the  Cliristifm's  unceasing  prayer. 
This  thought  is  expressed  in  the  opening  petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  They  are  not  a  declaration 
thjit  the  Christian  wishes  to  consider  God's  affairs 
more  imfM>rtant  than  his  own;  they  express  rather 
the  most  urgent  concern  of  the  Christian  himself. 
Those  men  ore  not  children  of  God  who  do  not  de- 
sire above  all  to  be  near  the  Father;  and  for  this 
knowledge  of  God  is  necessary. 

While  Jesus  direct^  to  urgent  and  trustful 
prayer,  without  reiser vati on  and  limitation*  his  di- 
rections presupposed  that  independence  which  was 
to  grow  up  untler  his  influence;  they  imply  a  dis- 
position consciously  ready  to  titter  such  petitions. 
They  might  be  interpreted  as  though 
3.  Self*  God  would  grant  every  self-indulgent 
Seeking  and  selfish  wish  of  his  children*  In- 
Excluded,  deed,  they  must  be  so  understood  if 
followed  by  one  who  knows  no  desire 
for  God.  One  whose  heart,  is  filled  with  earthly 
care  can  utter  only  this  in  his  prayer.  Such  a  man, 
therefore,  dares  not  pray  as  others  pray,  but  is  in- 
tent upon  his  own  needs.  This  was  doubtless  the 
meaning  of  Jesus.  He  must  have  luited  supremely 
insincere  prayer.  But  is  that  prayer  sincere  which 
expresses  oidy  burning  desire  for  some  \\  orldly  con- 
cern under  the  ideo,  upheld  by  an  energetic  will, 
that  a  power  exists  which  Ijy  continual  supphca- 
tion  may  be  moved  to  grant  some  definite  petition? 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  prayer  is  only  seeming;  for 
while  the  petitioner  pretends  to  addre^  God,  bis 
representation  of  €jod  is  only  an  amplification  of 
his  wish.  That  prayer  is  not  real  in  which  effort  is 
needed  to  follow  the  words  of  Jesus  in  which  he 
limits  the  confidence  of  supplication.  One  not  in 
the  proper  inner  condition  can  not  understand  bow 
a  man  can  pray  in  earnest  realisfiing  that  the  Fatlief 
in  heaven  kno\\s  and  considers  his  needs  witliout 
his  asking  or  expressing  with  his  supplication  the 
willingness  to  renounce  it.  He  who  takes  these 
wofils  of  Jesus  as  precepts  that  may  be  followed,  is 
left  without  a  motive;  he  can  not  realize  that  they 
are  the  expression  of  experiences  gainetl  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  prayer.  All  these  difficulties  disappear  foi 
those  to  whom  Jesua  spoke  these  word.'^.  If  the  eye 
has  been  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  efficient  cause 
in  all  reality  is  a  personal  life  that  surrounds  mar 
with  fatherly  love,  longing  for  God  results.  This 
longing  is  real  life,  and  lo  develop  it  is  the  one  in- 
exhaustible  task.  Only  when  God  is  known  from 
personal  experience  will  it  be  possible  to  discern 
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the  relation  of  other  forms  of  prayer.  It  can  then 
be  understood  how  a  petition  for  external  thin^, 
permeated  by  full  assurance  of  being  heard,  may 
harmonize  with  a  willingness  to  renounce  it. 

In  modem  times  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  God  for  the  sake  of  prayer  causes  to  occur 
what  otherwise  would  not  have  come  to  pass.  In 
the  last  three  centuries  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
the  demonstrable  reality  in  which  men  exist  has 
severely  shaken  faith  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
prayer  receiving  its  answer.  The  two  men  who  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  their  sermons  represented 

Christian  life  in  its  fullest  content, 
4.  Modem  Schleiermacher  and  F.  W.  Robertson 
Difficulties,  (qq.v.),  always  climg  to  the  belief  that 

reality  was  conditioned  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  the  course  of  the  world  could  not 
be  changed  simply  because  a  man  was  not  resigned 
to  his  lot.  What  they  say  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  answer  to  prayer  shows  how  diiiScult  it  has 
become  for  Christian  faith  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
spiritual'  conditions  produced  by  the  progress  of 
science.  If  it  is  held  that  prayer  might  chsmge  the 
petitioner  while  all  else  continues  its  course,  the 
eneigy  of  faith  in  prayer  must  necessarily  be  para- 
lyzed. Faith  has  the  power  to  elevate  to  a  higher 
stage  of  life  only  when  it  develops  the  confidence 
that  communication  with  the  God  of  the  other  world 
is  a  power  over  against  that  reality  which  is  to  be 
experienced.  If  a  personal  life  which  has  revealed 
itself  has  brought  about  a  trust  and  confidence  that 
it  possesses  power  over  all,  there  has  been  produced  a 
personal  conviction  of  a  reality  distinct  from  nature. 
Expectation  is  raised  of  finding  an  entrance  to  this 
reality.  Access  is  had  to  it  in  a  moral  activity  and 
a  spirit  of  prayer  which  seeks  God  himself.  But 
this  very  idea  in  which  the  life  of  faith  progresses, 
the  conception  that  God  opens  to  those  who  knock, 
is  destroyed  if  it  is  considered  impossible  for  God  to 
grant  a  prayer  that  will  change  a  situation  in  order 
to  remove  a  barrier  between  man  and  God;  in  that 
case  God  is  no  more  the  personal  spirit  who  answers, 
but  the  unchangeable  power  of  order.  Many  be- 
lieve that  God  shows  himself  as  personal  life  only  in 
the  inner  development  while  the  course  of  life  is  the 
unchangeable  result  of  natural  law.  But  it  is  not 
right  to  place  psychical  events  in  such  contrast  with 
nature,  and  that  result  of  prayer  which  is  limited  to 
the  inner  life  will  not  appear  as  a  work  of  God 
through  which  he  answers  supplication,  but  as  the 
direct  effect  of  prayer  in  connection  with  inner 
conditions. 

The  conception  of  nature  will  always  be  able  to 
shake  confidence  in  that  petition  which  is  a  mere 
expression  of  human  desires;  but  it  can  have  no 
power  over  prayer  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  God  and  of  longing  for  him. 

For  in  such  prayer  there  is  always  room 
5.  Solution,  for  the  thought  of  cause  and  effect  in 

empirical  nature.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  thought  does  not  represent  the  whole 
reality,  but  only  that  part  of  it  grasped  by  the  Bdoa&B. 
Moreover,  nature,  as  unlimited  in  space  and  timA.  *'' 
the  creation  of  a  God  whose  reality  can  not  be  pr^ 
but  is  experienced  by  those  to  whom  ha  n 
himself.    It  need  not  be  proved  that  ha  wilc 


on  such  a  basis  can  believe  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
that  in  full  recognition  of  the  conception  of  nature. 
Such  faith  is  possible  since  man,  on  the  basis  of  the 
revelation  which  he  has  personally  experienced, 
may  be  convinced  that  God  is  inclined  toward  him 
in  fatherly  love;  for  then  he  must  say  to  himself  that 
the  environment  in  which  he  exists  is  for  him  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  more  intimate  union  with  God,  whom 
yet  it  lies  within  his  power  to  deny.  Then  the 
thought  becomes  possible  for  him  that  events  in  the 
world  of  sense  may  happen  in  virtue  of  his  supplica- 
tion, as  God's  answer  of  his  prayer.  In  this  confi- 
dence disturbance  need  not  follow  the  recollection  of 
the  limitless  conditionality  of  all  empirical  events, 
since  that  points  rather  to  the  fact  that  God  as  the 
Almighty  performs  each  of  his  miracles  through  the 
world  which  for  him  is  a  totality  while  to  man  it  is 
a  limitless  entity.  Science  can  therefore  not  re- 
strain from  prayer.  Man  can  pray  when  the  God  of 
heaven  has  revealed  himself  in  individual  experi- 
ence. He  really  prays  who  addresses  God  in  order 
to  come  nearer  to  him.  To  this  real  prayer,  in 
which  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  all  moral  striving, 
God  has  given  the  power  to  shape  the  future  for 
man  and  the  world.  The  prayer  of  power  is  never 
the  desire  to  accomplish  material  changes,  but  is  a 
longing  after  God.  If  such  longing  is  sincere,  sup- 
plications concerning  earthly  matters  will  always 
be  interwoven  with  it;  for  the  more  man  be- 
comes self-conscious  in  the  thought  of  God,  the  more 
evident  will  it  be  that  many  cares  so  claim  him  that 
he  feels  momentarily  separated  from  God. 

(W.  Herrmann.) 
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PRAYER  BOOK,  ENGLISH.  See  Common 
Pbayer,  Book  or, 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD:  A  custom  which, 
springmg  from  iiaturiil  and  laudable  affection,  is 
found  among  ver}"  diverse  peoples.  It  has  a  con- 
nection, in  thought  at  least  and  often  In  fact,  with 
that  variety  of  sacrifice  called  \'i carious,  in  which 
intercesmon  is  believed  to  l>e  potential  for  the  re- 
lease of  another  from  the  con^quences  of  that 
other's  misdeeds*  Its  existence  among  the  Jews 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ  is  proved  by 
IT  Mace,  xii.  43-45,  in  which  passage  it  b  stated 
that  not  only  prayer  but  sacrifice  for  the  dead  was 
offered  by  Judas,  and  the  manner  of  statement 
shows  that  the  deed  was  not  unusual  and  was  reck- 
oned praiseworthy.  But  no  Old-Testament  passage 
can  be  quoted  in  favor  of  the  custom. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  from  Judaism 
the  practise  passed  over  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  justify  the  custom 
by  reference  to  the  teacliing  of  Jesus  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt.  xii.  32,  but  such  inferences  are  re- 
garded as  strained-  A  more  secure  scriptural  basis 
is  afforded  l>y  the  famous  passage  I  Pet.  lii.  19-20, 
cf.  iv.  6,  which  is,  however,  gometimes  brought  into 
a  forced  connection  with  Zach.  ix.  H-  Combined 
with  the  vogue  given  by  Jewish  custom  and  the 
affection  and  hope  which  reached  beyond  the  grave, 
this  passage  gave  sanction  to  the  practist^  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  Tertulhan  is  the  earliest  Christian 
T^Titcr  who  milkes  reference  to  prayers  for  the  dead 
as  customary  {De  exhortation e  eautitaiu,  xi.;  De 
aninia,  Iviii.;  De  moncgamia,  x.;  De  corofm,  iii-j 
Eng,  transls,  in  ANF,  vols,  lii.-iv,)*  Similar  tes- 
timony is  given  by  Arnobius  {AdiK  gentes,  iv.  36)> 
C\'prian  {Ep,  i.  of  Oxford  ed.,  be  v.  in  ANF,  v,  367), 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Mystagogikm  caieche^eiSf  v.  j  7)» 
Augustine  {"  City  of  God/*  xxi.  13;  De  cura  pro 
mortuUj  i.  and  iv.)^  Chrysostom  (Commentary  on 
Phil,^  horn.  3),  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (Hierarchm 
ecdesiasHca,  last  chap.),  and  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, VIII.,  ii,  12,  iv.  41  (where  the  liturgical  form 
ifl  given).  By  some  of  these  Fathers  the  custom 
was  regarded  as  of  apostoUc  institution.  That  the 
practise  was  strengthened  by  the  idea  of  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Church  as  including  the  liiing  and  the 
dead  is  not  unlikely,  and  a  Ungering  influence  of  the 
clasaical  Hades  (q.v.)  as  a  sort  of  middle  st^it-e  may 
have  had  its  influence.  The  general  practise  of  the 
early  Church  is  further  evinced  by  mortuary  inscrip- 
tiOEB.  In  view  of  al!  this  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  prayer  for  the  dead  entered  the  liturgies,  ap- 
pearing in  thoee  of  St.  Mark»  St.  Jamesi  the  Nes- 


tori  an,  Ambrosian,  and  Gregorian,  and  the  Gailican. 
The  development  of  thfc  doctrine  of  Purgatory  (q.v.), 
which  in  ortler  of  time  followed  the  custom,  fixed 
more  firmly,  if  possible,  the  custom,  and  there  de- 
veloped in  the  West  the  Office  (or  Mass)  for  the 
Dead  and  the  Missa  de  sandis,  the  former  at  least 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  offering  of  these 
prayers  was  from  the  earliest  times  particularly 
connected  with  the  Eucharist.  At  the  Reformation 
the  practise  fell  into  disrepute  among  F^rotestants^ 
hirgely  on  the  initiative  of  Calvin,  and  practically 
the  entire  Protestant  Church  rejects  the  custom. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  retains  traces  of  the 
practise,  which  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  is  indeed  followed  in 
certain  part^.  Geo,  W.  Gilmore, 

BiaunoHAPHY:  HieruTffia  Anfflicana,  pp.  320-324,  Londcm, 
iS48  (given  e^camples  of  mortuary  itujcriptiona  oontaioiniK 
prnyera  for  the  dead);  J.  H.  Blunt,  Diciianary  of  Doc 
Irinai  and  Historical  Theoloou*  pp.  585-586.  ib.  1870; 
F.  G.  Lee*  The  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  for  the  De- 
parted, ib.  1876;  H.  M.  Luckotsk,  After  Death,  ib.  1881; 
E.  H.  Plumptr^.  Spirits  in  Prison,  New  York.  1885;  A.  J. 
Andemon.  !«  it  Right  to  Pray  for  the  Deadf  Ix^ndon.  1889; 
H.  T.  D..  The  Faithful  Dead,  Shall  we  pray  for  them  t  ib, 
1896;  E,  T.  d'E,  J<?S3i?,  Prnyera  for  the  Departed,  ib,  1900; 
a  H.  H.  WriKht.  The  Intfrmediate  State  and  Prayera  for 
the  Dead,  ib.  ItKJO;  H.  Falloon.  The  Blessed  Dead,  do  they 
need  our  Prayers  f  ib.  190S:  D.  Stone.  The  Invoeatum  o 
Saints,  new  ed,.  ib.  1910  (favora  the  prACiise);  DC  A. 
i.  287-274,  ii.  1202-03.  1437-38. 

PRAYER-GAGE  DEBATE,  THE:  A  contro- 
versy evoked  by  an  unsigned  communication  by 
Prof.  John  Tyndidl  in  the  Cojttemporarif  Review, 
July,  1872  (*'  The  *  Prayer  for  the  Sick/  Hints  to- 
ward a  Serious  Attempt  to  Etitimate  its  Value/* 
vol.  XX.  205-210).  The  article  proposed  that  "  one 
single  ward  or  hospital,  under  the  care  of  first--rato 
physicians  and  surgeons,  containing  certain  num- 
bers of  patients  afflicted  with  diseases  which  have 
been  best  studied,  and  of  wliich  the  mortality  rates 
are  the  best  known,  whether  the  diseases  are 
those  which  are  treated  by  medical  or  surgical 
remedies,  shoidd  be,  during  a  period  of  not  less, 
«ay,  than  three  or  five  years,  made  the  object  of 
special  prayers  by  the  whole  bo«ly  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
mortality  rates  shoultl  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  leading  hospitJils,  similarly  well  managed, 
during  the  same  period.  Granting  that  time  is 
given  and  numbers  are  sufficiently  large,  so  as  to 
insure  a  minimum  of  error  from  accidental  dis- 
turbing causes  the  experiment  will  he.  exhaustive 
and  complete."  This  was  replied  to  by  Bichard 
Frederick  Littledale  fib.,  pp.  430-454)  who.  while 
acknowlerlging  th^  probability  that  prayer  belongs  to 
a  region  of  law  which  permits  inquiry  concerning  its 
practical  operations,  ohjected  to  the  scheme,  that  it 
was  impracticable,  and  that  we  can  not  quantify 
prayer.  Pro f essor  Tjti r  1  a  11  ( i  b . ,  pp .  763-7  6fi ) ,  i n  a  ro- 
joinder,  asks  for  restoration  of  prayer  to  its  rightful 
domain  and  for  verification.  The  author  of  the 
propo.sal  (ib.,  pp.  7nfi-777)  cites  as  reasons  why  hia 
suggestion  was  not  complied  with,  inadequate  con- 
ceptions respecting  prayer  and  God's  relations 
with  hia  creatures.  The  discussion  was  continued 
by  James  McCosh,  With  am  Knight,  the  duke  of 
Argyll    (ib.,  pp.  777-782,  voh  XXI.,  pp.  183-108, 
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464-473),  and  Canon  Idddon.  Francis  Galton 
C*  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer/' 
Fortnightly  Review,  new  series,  vol.  xii.,  1872, 
pp.  12&-135)  drew  attention  to  the  longevity  of  sov- 
ereigns and  clergymen,  suggested  inquiries  con- 
cerning missionaries  and  comparison  of  the  death 
rate  at  birth  of  children  of  praying  and  non-praying 
parents,  and  maintained  that  insurance  companies 
take  no  account  of  prayer  as  an  asset  in  assuming 
risks.  The  interest  quickened  by  this  proposal 
bore  fruit  in  many  sermons  and  in  many  articles 
in  periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  some 
of  which  were  gathered  and  published  in  The  Prayer 
Gauge  DdnUe  (Boston,  1876).       C.  A.  Beckwith. 


Bibuoobapbt:  The  more  important  articles  educed  in  ^e 
discunion  are  indexed  under  "  Prayer."  "  Prayer  Cure," 
and  "  Prayer  Test "  in  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Litera- 
tvre,  i.  2.  pp.  1041-42.  Boston.  1893.  Note  should  be 
taken  of  John  Tyndall's  Addreaa  Delivered  before  the  British 
Aeaociation  Assembled  at  Beljast,  London.  1874,  New  York, 
1875,  and  of  Mark  Hopkins*  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  Oauge, 
New  York.  1874. 
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I.  In  the  Elariy  Church. 

Apostolic       and       Poet-Apostolic 

Preaching  ((  1). 
The  Period  200-300  a.d.  (J  2). 
Greco-Syrian    Preaching.    300-450 

A.D.  (i  3). 
Individual  Preachers  ((  4). 
Zeno,  Ambrose,  Augustine  (|  5). 
The  Greek  Church,  Continued  ({6). 
The  Poet-Augustinian  Latin  Church 

(§7). 

II.  In  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  To  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Characteristics  of  the  Sermon  ((1)* 
Individual  Preachers  ((  2). 
German  and  French  Pulpit  ({3). 

2.  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
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(ID. 
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Preaching  of  the  Mystics  ((  3). 
Reformers  Before  the  Reformation 

(14). 

3.  CkMe  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Frequency  and  Worth  of  the  Ser- 
mon (I  1). 

Individual  Preachers  ((2). 
III.  The  Continental  Pulpit  in  Modem 
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1.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Controlling  Factors  ((  1). 
Luther  ({  2). 

His  Sermons  Characterised  (i  3). 
Other  Lutheran  Reformers  ({4). 
Zwingli  and  the  Eariy  Reformed 

Preachers  ($5). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Pulpit  ({  6). 

2.  Protestant  Orthodox  Pulpit,  1580- 

1700. 


PREACHING,  HISTORY  OF. 

The  New  Scholasticism  (|  1). 
Style  and  Content  of  the  Sermon 

(§2). 
Individual  Names  ((  3). 
The  Reformed  Pulpit  ({  4). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Pulpit  ({  5). 

3.  Transformation  of  the  Protestant 

Pulpit.  1700-1810. 
Pietism  ({  1). 

Spener  and  His  Followers  ({2). 
Various  Schools  (i  3). 
The  Moravian  Pulpit  (|  4). 

4.  Reform  of  the  German  Pulpit  and 

the  Preaching  of  Rationalism. 
The  Conflicting  Influences  (S  1). 
Mosheim  and  His  School  (S  2). 
Entrance  of  Rationalism  ({3). 
The  Reaction  ({4). 
The  Mediating  Pulpit  ((5). 
Preaching  Outside  Germany  ({  6). 

5.  The    Evangelical    Pulpit    of    the 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Basal  Influences  ({  1). 

Schleiermacher  (|  2). 

His  School  ((  3). 

Reminders  of  Rationalism  ({4). 

A  New  Trend  ((  5). 

The  Confessional  Type  ((6). 

Emphasis  on  the  Practical  ((7). 

PieUstic  Antirationalistio    Preach- 
ing (I  8). 

Individualism  Dominant  ($0). 

Modernistic  Group  ({  10). 

6.  The  Recent  German  Pulpit. 
Emphasis  on  the  Practical  ((1)* 
A  Composite  Group  ({2). 

7.  The    Continental    Pulpit    Outside 

Germany. 
In  Scandinavia  ($1). 


The  German-Swiss  Pulpit  ($2). 
In  France  and  Holland  (S  3). 
8.  The  Roman  Catholic  Pulpit. 
Eariy  Characteristics  ({  1)- 
Later  Tendencies  ({2). 
IV.  Preaching  in  the  English  Tongue. 

1.  Before  the  Reformation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Period  (J  1). 

The  Norman  Period  (J  2). 

The  Pre-Rcformation  Period  (§3). 

2.  The  Reformntion. 
General  Account  (SI). 
English  Preachers  ($2). 
The  Scotch  Preachers  (J  3). 

3.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 
Character  of  Preaching  (5  !)• 
Leading  Preachers  ($2). 

4.  The    Eighteenth    Century    in    the 

British  Islands. 
Survey  (J  1). 
Leading  Preachers  (§2). 

5.  The  Eighteenth  Century  in  North 

America. 

6.  The    Nineteenth    Century    in    the 

British  Islands. 
The  First  Third  of  the  Century, 

1801-1833  (S  1). 
Middle  of  the  Century,  1833-1869 

(§2). 
Close  of   the  Century,    1869-1900 

(J  3). 

7.  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  Greater 

Britain. 

8.  The    Nineteenth    Century    in    the 

United  States. 
Before  the  Civil  War  (J  1). 
The  Civil  War  and  After  (§  2). 

9.  Twentieth-Century    Outlook. 


I.  In  the  Early  Church:    It  has  occurred  not 
infrequently  that  those  who  would  give  a  history  of 
preaching  point  to  the  apostolic  letters  in  the  New 
Testament  as   examples  of    apostolic  homiletics. 
While  these  epistles  undoubtedly  give  the  form  in 
which  the  apostles  set  forth  the  founda- 
IrndBDlrt-^ tions  of  Christian  faith,  it  can  not  be 
Asostolio  ^^^  strongly  emphasized  that  they  are 
Py^ji^jjj^^^  not    sermons.    The    epistolary   style 
governs    throughout.      This    position 
must  be  maintained  in  spite  of  the  newest  hypothe- 
sis advanced  by  Wrede  and  others  to  the  effect  that, 
particularly  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  also 
in  other  New-Test«ment  writings  original  addresses 
to  Christian   congregations  are  to  be  suspected. 
While  this  hypothesis  has  much  in  its  favor,  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  oral  discourses  therein  has 


not  been  conclusively  advanced.  While,  then,  this 
idea  has  largely  been  given  up,  the  more  strongly 
do  expounders  of  the  history  of  preaching  rest  upon 
the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  reported  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Yet  here  difficulties  arise, 
some  maintaining  that  the  speeches  there  reported 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  product  of  the 
author  of  that  book,  while  others  decide  that  they 
are  a  working  over  of  the  actual  discourses.  Even 
conservative  critics,  however,  agree  \\-ith  the  others 
that  the  discourses  were  not  exactly  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker  and  are  not  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  speeches  actually  delivered,  related 
as  they  are  in  style  to  other  parts  of  the  same  book. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
courses have  the  character  of  sermons  in  that  they 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  concrete  situation  in 
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which  they  are  gi%'en.  Pel<!r*8  discours<?8  in  Acts 
ii.  14  sqq.^  and  lii.  12  eqq.,  deal  with  Pentecost  and 
the  healing  of  the.  ianie  man,  while  that  in  x.  ^4.  s<jq. 
is  controlled  by  the  vision  of  the  context  rcgardhig 
dean  and  unclean.  Paul's  discourse  in  xiii.  16  sqq. 
has  the  character  of  a  raissionary  addresa,  the  speech 
at  Athens  is  exactly  suited  to  a  disputatious  body 
of  philchiophers;  but  the  address  reptirted  in  xx,  17 
sqq*  ia  almost  entirely  personal^  and  is  therefore 
not  strictly  a  sermon.  In  all  these  examples,  what- 
ever partakes  of  the  general  chanicter  of  the  sermon 
is  missionar).'  in  type.  At  any  rate,  these  didcourses 
afford  little  or  nothing  bearing  on  the  history  of 
preaching.  Yet  they  may  suggest  the  direction 
which  preaching  took  in  those  times  in  the  conflict 
with  hcathpnismj  the  use  of  resources  supplied  by 
heatheniflra  itself,  the  exposition  of  vi  Imt  Ixud  come 
through  Christ,  and  the  appeal  to  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness of  the  hearer.  Acts  ii.  42-43  indicates 
further  the  practise  of  the  apostles  in  giving  in- 
struction to  the  community  (cf.  I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.; 
Rora,  xii.  6-8;  I  Pet.  iv.  10);  but  neither  rules  nor 
settled  cuj^tom  limit4Kl  thcbrotherly  communications. 
If  a  general  term  be  needed  to  apply  to  the  religious 
speeches  of  that  period,  it  can  take  only  the  form 
of  **  free  brotherly  utterance/'  For  the  poatr-apoa- 
tolic  period  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  is  of 
special  value  (/  ApoL  Ix^di.;  Eng.  transL,  ANF, 
i.  186),  sliowing  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  exhor- 
tation of  a  practical  character  based  on  the  passage 
read.  TertuUian  {Apol.  xxxix;  Eng.  trans!,,  ANF, 
11.  46)  further  illustrates  the  character  of  the  dis- 
courses of  that  period  (cf.  De  animo,  ix.;  ANF^  iii. 
188)  when  he  says:  *'  With  the  saered  words  we 
nourish  our  faith,  animate  our  hope,  make  our  con- 
fidence more  steadfast,  and  by  inculcations  of  God's 
precepts  confirm  good  habits/^  The  one  sermon 
from  tho35e  times^  the  so-called  FT  Epistle  of  Clement, 
is  practical  in  charjicter:  it  shows  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  the  address  only  loosely  connected  there- 
with, read  not  spoken  (chap,  xix.),  inculcating 
service  of  Christ  with  works  and  not  \\  ith  the  mouth, 
and  urging  to  repentance  and  charity  and  with 
pure  heart  to  the  8er\'ice  of  God.  A.  Hamack  has 
called  attention  (Der  Presbyfer-Prediger  dea  Irettau»f 
in  Phihte^'a,  Paul  Khin^rt  gmmdmd,  Berlin ^  1907) 
to  the  fa^'t  that  in  the  received  remains  of  the  liter- 
ary work  of  Irenanis  fragments  from  sermons  of  a 
**  Presbyter-preacher "  are  extant  which  furnish 
examples  of  the  earliest  Christian  excgetJcal-polemic 
homilies  in  cxist-ence, 

Origen  (q.vOr  the  grf»at  thinker  and  scholar  of  the 
Greek  Church,  is  the  father  of  the  sermon  as  a  fixed 
ecclesiastical  custom,  to  whom  can  be  traced  the 
theological-praetical  exposition  of  a  definite  text  as 
well  as  the  homily.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  at  that 
period    of    the    separation    of    divine 

«  /  ^  «f  *  servnce  into  a  horailetical-didutctic  part 
Period  200-        ,  ^^     i         .    .i 

300  A.  D  *'*''  ^  mystical  part,  the  sermon  was 
missionary  and  apologetic  in  type  and 
suited  to  instruct  the  catechumens.  It  took  the 
form  of  explication  and  application  of  the  text, 
using  particularly  the  method  of  allegory,  whieh 
from  that  time  on  he<'ume  prevalent  and  controlled 
the  homiletical  um  of  Scripture  yntil  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Origen  in  his  preaching  followed  the  passage 


verse  by  verse,  expounding  it  grammatically  and 
historically,  but  dwelt  most  upon  the  deeper  mys^ 
tical  or  allegorical  meaning,  but  he  never  forgot  that 
the  true  purpose  of  the  sermon  is  to  develop  the 
nooral  sense.  Equipped  ^ith  fine  memor)%  raar- 
vellous knowledge  of  Scripttire*  and  great  learning,  he 
knew  how  to  apply  the  little  things  spiritually,  prac- 
tically, and  often  in  a  broad  and  general  sense.  He 
ijsuall^^  closed  with  the  doxology.  His  appeal  was 
rather  to  the  perception  than  to  the  will.  Of  further 
dcvelopraent  of  the  sermon  in  the  school  of  Origen 
little  is  known.  The  homihes  ascribed  to  Gregory 
Thaumatui^is  (q.v.)  are  probably  of  later  origin  and 
recall  the  style  of  the  Persian  sage  Aphraat*^  (q.v.). 
The  celebration  of  saints'  days  influenced  the  homily 
through  the  practise  oT  pronouncing  panegj^rics, 
and  this  goes  back  into  the  thinl  centurj'.  From 
the  West  there  are  remains  of  the  sermons  of  the 
schismatic  Roman  bishop,  Hippolytus  (q.v.),  but 
these  are  too  fragmentary  to  guide  to  a  decision 
regarding  hi.s  style  of  preaching,  and  the  longer 
addresses  ascribed  to  him  are  probably  not  genuine. 
The  sermon  thus  ascribed,  wliich  is  entitled  "'  On 
the  Holy  Theophany  **  and  deals  with  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  (Matt,  iii,),  follows  closely  the  scriptural 
basis,  yet  has  not  the  form  of  the  exegetical  homily; 
it  appears  more  hke  a  vibrating.  pietureBque  hymn, 
and  is  the  transition  from  the  simple  homily  to  the 
artistic  synthetic  sermon  to  the  congregation. 
Sinee  the  writing  Adversns  nlealore^i  ascribed  by 
Harnack  to  the  second  centurj^  (see  Cyprian,  §  6) , 
is  probably  of  later  dat«,  examples  of  Latin  elo- 
quenco  are  to  be  sought  first  in  Tertullian.  Yet 
even  from  him  no  samples  of  the  sermon  have  come 
do%Ti,  though  his  primitive^  fresh,  spiritual,  granu- 
lou5,  and  always  sententious  style  long  remained 
the  pattern  for  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Cyprian  took  TertuUian  as  his  mode!  in  the  devel- 
opment of  dialectical  yet  practical,  warm,  and 
piercing  persuasiveness.  Lactantius  mentions  the 
celebrity  of  Cyprian's  sermons,  of  which  none  are 
certainly  extant. 

With  the  victory  of  Christianity  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  service  came  a  soaring  of  the  sermon. 
Preaching  became  more  frequent,  being  employed 
even  during  the  week  and  during  fast  seasons  in  some 
places  daily.  As  the  Church  during  that  periotl 
assimilated    more    and    more  Greco- 

3i  Q-reco-  Roman  culture,  the  sermon  developed 
p        hi^     pan  pa^su.    The  most  noted  Christian 

300-460  preachers  had  not  seldom  been  ed«- 
j^^  jj^  cated  in  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the 
heathen,  and  employed  in  their  sermons 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  the  artistic  elTects  taught 
there,  and  polish  became  almost  an  end,  often  giving 
more  brilliancy  than  warmth.  The  hearers  came  to 
look  for  esthetic  sjitisfaction  rather  than  for  edi- 
fication, leaving  after  the  sermon  and  before  tlie 
Eucharist.  Especially  did  the  eulogy  lead  to  a 
strained  ostentation  which  showed  no  middle  way 
between  the  purpose  of  the  sermon  and  classical 
onitory.  The  homily  retained  its  method  of  ana- 
lytical explanation  and  application.  The  modem 
structural  sermon  had  not  yet  been  bom.  The 
sermon  be^an  with  a  rhetorical  statement  of  the 
object  and  continued  with  salutation  or  invocation 
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of  blessing.  The  different  currents  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  are  exhibited  in  the  discourses.  Along- 
side of  the  Alexandrian  allegorical  method  was  the 
Antiochian  grammatical-historical  plan;  doctrinal 
controversy  was  reflected;  as  were  the  tendencies 
toward  sacrificialism  and  ceremonialism  and  the 
increasing  practise  of  veneration  of  the  saints  and  of 
the  A^igin  and  toward  asceticism.  Polemics  were  not 
absent.  In  the  East  the  sermon  was  often  imagi- 
native, poetic,  even  bombastic  and  wordy;  in  the 
West  the  rhetoric  was  more  sober,  and  the  sermon 
practical,  simple,  and  clear.  The  function  came 
to  be  confined  to  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters, 
the  deacon  requiring  the  authorization  of  the  bishop 
before  he  could  officiate.  The  bishop  preachcil 
sitting;  the  audience  stood  in  North  Africa  but 
sat  in  Italy  and  the  East.  The  sermon  came  in  the 
first  part  of  the  service  after  singing  and  reading 
of  Scripture;  its  length  varied,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  all  the  audience  did  not  always  await  the 
conclusion. 

The  Greco-Syrian  sermon  divides  into  the  prac- 
tical-rhetorical, the  dogmatic-didactic,  and  the 
ascetic-mystical.  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  (q.v.)  forms 
the  transition  to  this  period,  and  already  shows 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  court  in  a  tendency  to 
bombast  and  flattery  after  the  pat- 
tern furnished  in  the  Greek  schools  of 
rhetoric.  But  the  leader  in  establish- 
ing the  practical-rhetorical  school  of 
preaching  was  Basil  the  Great  (q.v.),  who  gained 
his  title  by  his  preaching.  He  was  bold,  brilliant 
without  aiming  at  brilliance,  looking  rather  for 
force  than  elegance  of  diction,  earnest,  possessing 
a  lively  imagination,  clearness,  orderliness,  and  solid- 
ity of  thought.  All  this  made  him,  next  to  Chrys- 
oetom,  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  Church.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  (q.v.)  stood  near  Basil  in  eminence  in 
power  of  exposition  and  fluency,  and  excelled  him 
as  a  thinker.  His  skill  was  less  the  product  of 
nature  than  of  art,  and  his  turn  of  mind  was  specu- 
lative, philosophical,  theological,  with  a  strong 
trend  to  the  allegorical.  He  was  at  his  best  in 
addresses  commemorating  persons  of  high  estate, 
martyrs,  and  saints.  Gregory  Nazianzen  possessed 
a  solicitous  soul  with  a  tender  spirit,  in  whom  the 
wish  for  seclusion  fought  with  the  desire  to  use  his 
splendid  gifts  for  the  community.  A  bom  orator 
of  great  versatility,  he  had,  as  compared  with  Basil, 
a  feminine  and  receptive  nature.  His  theological 
ideas  were  clear,  his  dialectic  nimble,  his  imagi- 
nation lively;  his  diction  was  elegant  and  his  style 
deeply  affected  with  irony  often  tempered  with 
pathos,  while  he  could  flash  out  with  invective. 
A  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  fond 
of  dogmatic  discussion,  especially  of  the  problems 
then  alive  in  the  Church,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
practical  needs.  His  sermon  followed  a  single 
thought  and  purpose,  yet  not  without  digressions. 
Greek  preaching  reached  its  eminence  in  the  An- 
tiochian school,  which  employed  classical  norms, 
alongside  of  exegetical,  rhetorical,  and  popularly 
practical  elements.  Of  this  school  Chrysostom 
(q.v.)  was  the  chief  exponent,  combining  in  himself 
the  ex^cte  and  the  granunarian.  Among  those 
who  employed  the  dogmatic-didactic  style  Euse- 


bius of  Emesa  (q.v.)  is  probably  to  be  numbered, 
though  his  homiUes  are  lost.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (q.v.).  The  homilies  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  have  a  dogmatic-polemic  cast. 
The  Antiochian  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  (q.v.), 
was  peculiarly  a  homilist,  as  is  shown  in  his  ten 
addresses  on  divine  providence,  in  which  he  preaches 
a  sort  of  natural  religion.  Keen  insight,  orderly  ex- 
position, concise  and  luminous  diction  characterize 
his  work.  Examples  of  ascetic-mystical  sermon- 
izing come  from  the  recluses  of  the  desert.  The 
twenty-nine  addresses  of  the  E^ptian  monk 
Isaiah  partake  of  the  character  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, dealing  partly  with  practical  and  common 
Christianity,  in  part  with  matter  for  the  monks. 
Fifty  homilies  of  the  elder  lifacarius  (see  Macarius, 
1)  survive;  they  are  textless,  answer  questions  put 
by  the  monks,  are  full  of  noble  pictures,  deeply 
ethical,  and  emphasize  the  corruption  of  soul  and 
body  and  the  mystical  union  with  Christ.  Ephraem 
Syrus  (q.v.),  while  belonging  with  this  group,  was 
eminently  original.  His  was  a  native,  not  an  ac- 
quired, homiletical  genius,  and  his  inspiration  was  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  and  for  the  monas- 
tic ideal.  Poetic  brilliancy  and  the  might  of  his 
exposition  make  of  him  one  of  the  great  preachers 
of  the  early  Church.  The  swing  of  his  thought  is 
united  with  a  metrical  silveriness  of  diction,  while 
the  stream  of  his  emotions  combining  with  a  ful- 
ness of  imagination  compel  him  to  the  use  of  ex- 
clamation, question,  apostrophe,  and  other  varieties 
of  rhetorical  expression.  He  is  a  mighty  preacher 
of  repentance. 

The  sermon  bloomed  out  near  the  end  of  this 
period  in  independent  form  through  Augiistine  and 
Leo  (q.v),  who  were  long  the  best  fruits  of  homiletic 
study  in  the  West.  During  the  fourth  century  the 
West  did  not  simply  imitate  the  East,  it  copied  it. 
Bishop  Zeno  of  Verona  (q.v.)  has  left 

p^w^Oj  ninety-three  genuine  sermons  or  tracts. 
Aunstine.  ^^  ^^  examples  deal  with  {>atience, 
'  humility,  modesty,  covetousnesa,  and 
he  was  largely  dependent  upon  Basil.  In  strong  con- 
trast with  these  earlier  preachers  of  the  West  stood 
Augustine  (q.v.),  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
energy  and  tirelessness  as  a  preacher.  The  sermons 
of  Augustine  are  strong  in  the  elements  of  experi- 
ence, witness-bearing,  dialectic,  and  practical  appli- 
cation; they  are  less  affected  by  secular  training 
and  more  infused  with  the  Gospel;  they  give  the 
impression  of  being  by  a  man  who  had  triumphed 
over  the  flesh,  false  philosophy,  heathendom,  and 
heresy,  who  spoke  from  the  depths  of  his  own  liviiig 
experience.  They  show  the  gifts  of  keen  under- 
standing, a  power  of  deep  speculation,  precise  ex- 
pression, wide  powers  of  illustration,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  what  salvation  means.  Augustine  employs 
allegory  less  than  the  Greeks,  stresses  more  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  sup- 
presses polemics  more.  His  speeches  show  unity, 
coordination,  and  plan;  the  ethical  elements  are 
deeply  Christian,  the  dialectic  is  keen,  the  antithe- 
ses are  pregnant,  and  the  thought  is  spiritual. 
His  sermons  on  festal  days,  in  rimed  prose,  deserve 
especial  mention. 

In  the  Greek  Church  of  the  period  from  the  fifth 
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L-^Qtury  the  decadence  of  preaching  m  visible  in  the 
excessive  pompoaity  of  verbiage  in  pulpit  oratory, 
which  concerned  itself  largely  with  the  cultus  of  the 
eainte  and  of  Mary,  with  dogmatic  hair-sphtting, 
mth  aiMjeticism,  and  with  the  vahie 
of  works  of  piety.  The  development 
of  the  ritual  in  the  brilliant  unfolding 
of  litur|[^  made  the  place  of  the  sermon 
ever  narrower  and  lessened  its  impor- 
tujiui^  AfkT  the  great  figures  of  the  fourth  century, 
Greek  preaching  seems  to  have  exhaust^^d  itself , 
wliile  to  the  people  the  sermon  wii»  purely  sec- 
ijndary  ascompareil  with  the  hturgj'.  Its  contents, 
dealing  with  legends  of  the  siiinta,  veneration  of 
Mary,  polemics  against  heresy,  and  withdeelamator}^ 
exposition  of  the  cultusp  jui^tify  thi.s  e-^timate,  Tlie 
three  sermons  of  Proclus  on  the  t^teoiokos  and  twenty 
homilies  on  festal  days  are  dogma  tic-polemic  in 
character.  For  Ba.sil  of  Seleucia,  Jucob  of  Sarug, 
and  Andrew  of  Crete  see  the  articles.  Of  the  later 
sermonizing  in  tlie  Greek  Church  little  need  be  said. 
The  genuineness  of  the  sermons  aacril^ed  to  John 
of  Damascus  (q.v.)  is*  stdl  under  discussion.  These 
cxeaxplify  the  failings  of  the  period — search  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  tj-pes,  aUegorizing^  mystical 
juggling  with  numbers,  le-gendaiy  handling  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  the  like.  A  leaser  star  is  Theo- 
dore the  Studite  (q-v.),  whose  135  Sennones  paraen- 
elici  are  extempore  addresses  to  monks,  often  con- 
taining fiery  exhortations  and  well-rounded  figures. 
His  other  sermons  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  tinves  for 
the  t*<^*rop<^u3  and  the  superstitious.  Where  the 
sermon  continues  in  the  Greek  Church,  it  occurs 
either  before  or  after  the  mass.  Of  preachers  of  a 
later  time  may  be  noted  Theophanc«  Kerameus, 
archbishop  of  T:iormina  {c.  1(150),  sixty-two  homi- 
lies on  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  simple,  popular,  ex- 
pository; Eustathiue,  archbi,shop  of  Thessjilonini 
(c.  1194),  who  declaimed  sigainat  hypocrisy ,  monk- 
ish love  of  ostentation,  ascetic  extemulism,  super- 
stition, and  frivolity ;  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (c.  1240);  John  Caleca  (1330);  Gregory 
Palamas,  archbishop  of  Thessaloaica;  Gennudius 
11.,  of  Constantinople  {q.v,);  and  from  the  modern 
Russian  Church  Malow,  arehpricst  in  8t,  Peters- 
burg»  Phihirctus,  metrt>politan  in  Moscow,  and  es- 
p<?cially  Innokenti,  bishop  of  Charkow, 

In  the  Wejst  the  post-Augustinian  sermon  stood  on 
a  lower  plane  than  that  of  Augustine  himself.     The 
chief  sign  of  decadence  is  found  in  the  lack  of  origi* 
nality;     Augustine    remains    the    motlel,    though 
adornment  and  elaboration  have  their 
7.  The      pj^rt      The  use  of  pericopes  had  its 
'^'"T^*^"' influence  upon  the  sennon,  which  was 
employed    to    explain    the    Scripture 
selections.     Prciiching   was   also   cen- 
tered  about   the    particular   occasion 
and  less  bound  to  the  text.     For  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia,  Peter  Chrj'-sologus,  and  Maximus  of  Turin 
see  the  articles.     Leo  I.  (qv.)  is  the  first  Roman 
bishop  Ui  leave  behind  Latin  sermonti  {ninety-six 
on  feast  and  fast  days,  ete,).     While  he  is  inferior 
to  Augustine  in  fulness  and  depth  of  thought,  he 
excelB  him   in  elegance,  in   piquant  pre^^ancy  of 
style,  and  in  the  rhythm  of  his  sentences.     While 
be  employs  sermond  on  feetal  occasions  for  dealing 
IX.— 11 
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with  the  controversies  of  the  period,  he  preaches 
no  monkish  morality,  though  there  is  little  of  expo- 
sition of  Scripture  in  his  preaching.  It  is  greatly 
i^  the  honor  of  Gregory  the  Great  {q.vO  that  he 
used  the  sermon  to  good  effect  and  stimulated 
others;  yet  his  sermons  are  best  characterized  by 
the  word  "  practical."  They  are  intelligible,  simple, 
suited  to  the  capacity  i>f  his  hearers.  Fulgentiua 
of  Ruspe  in  North  Africa  (q.v.)  imitates  in  speech 
and  method  Augustine  and  Leo,  employing  antith- 
esis and  pregnant  brevity  without  polish  yet  with 
sucoeaa.  Among  the  preachers  of  Gaul  mention 
may  be  made  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  Faustus  of 
Riez  (qq.v,),  CJtesarius  of  Aries  (q*v.)  is  of  high 
imfjortaace  in  I  he  history  of  preaching.  He  did 
not  disdiiiu  the  upplieation  of  the  finest  art,  but  to 
gain  polish  did  not  sacrifice  contents.  To  enchain 
his  hearers  he  used  especially  parable  and  dialogue, 
and  was  not  altogether  free  from  allegorizing. 
Yet  through  all  there  was  the  background  of  a 
strong  religious  personality^  employing  forcefuJ 
ethical  truths. 

n.  In  the  Middle  Ages.— 1.  To  the  Twelfth 
Century;  The  Christ ianizing  of  the  lands  to  which 
the  Latin  tongue  was  foreign  furnished  new  occasion 
for  the  sermon  of  the  Western  Church.  While  the 
service  was  in  Latin,  the  sermon  required  the  us© 

of  the  vernacular  of  the  region,     Ire- 

o/the    '^^^3'^*'  Lyons  preached  to  the  Celtic 

Sermon      natives  in  their  own  language,  though 

with  the  Latinizing  of  Gaul,  the  Latin 
sermon  came  in.  So  in  Germany,  Gallus  knew  the 
speech  of  the  Allemanni,  Boniface  preachcfi  to  the 
Frie^Iander^  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  Carolingian 
times  there  wore  direr tioiis  so  to  preach  that  the  peo- 
ple might  understand.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  are  few  re- 
mains of  st^rmons  in  the  vernacular,  yet  numerous 
works  of  the  kind  in  Latin.  But  behind  German  ver- 
nacular lurked  Latin  conceptions  and  thinking.  Be- 
fore the  clergy,  Latin  retaine<l  it.s  rights.  The  ser- 
mons of  this  periotl  show  little  originidity ;  many  of 
them  were  either  translations  or  imitations  of  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine,  Leo, 
or  Gregory.  The  rolle<*tions  of  sermons  fostered  t his, 
eg.,  the  Homiliariitm  of  Paul  the  Deacon  (t|.v.),  and 
they  became  the  resource  of  preachers,  smothering 
independent  work.  The  duty  of  preaching  was  prin- 
cipally assignc<l  to  the  bishops;  the  priesta  in  the 
rund  parishes  shared  in  this  work,  though  but  little 
of  the  product  of  the  btter  has  survived  (the  period 
900-1100  hii8  been  called  '*  the  periotl  of  the 
bishop^s  sermon*').  The  **  rale "  of  Chrodegang 
(q;v.)  required  preaching  once  a  fortnight  at  least; 
the  Carolingian  sjTioda  pro\ifled  for  preaching  every 
Sunday  and  feast  day.  The  sermon  genera  Hy 
centered  about  the  Cospel  for  the  day,  which  it 
immediately  followed;  though  st^rmons  were  also 
built  on  the  Epistle.  The  extent  of  the  sermons 
meant  for  the  people  is  generally  small;  those  meant 
for  use  in  the  cloisters  were  longer.  The  former 
show  a  fondness  for  legendiiry  material,  the  latter 
are  allegorical-mystical,  rhe  foregoing  pietures 
the  condition  of  things  tjr  a  long  period,  though 
ecclesiastical  fostering  of  the  sermon  is  abundantly 
evident.    Thus  Bishop  Theodolf  of  Orl^an&i  in  his 
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eapitular  of  797,  may  be  quoted:  "  We  exhort  you 
(the  priestfi)  to  be  ready  to  teach  the  people;  who- 
ever knows  the  Scripture,  let  him  preach  Scripture; 
and  whoever  knows  not  Scripture,  let  him  teach,  at 
least,  that  which  is  surely  known,  so  that  the  people 
may  refuse  the  evil  and  do  what  is  good,  inquire 
after  peace  and  follow  it."  In  a  capitular  of  801 
the  same  prelate  ordered  that:  *'  the  priests  are  to 
be  urged  on  the  Lord's  Days,  each  in  accord  with 
his  ability,  to  preach  to  the  people."  To  like  effect 
might  be  quoted  the  Capitulare  episcoporum  of  801, 
the  Synod  of  Tours  (canon  17;  813),  the  Council 
of  Reims  (canon  15;  813),  the  capitular  of  Charle- 
magne of  the  year  789  (chap.  Ixxxii.  deals  with 
"  the  preaching  of  bishops  and  presbyters  ").  This 
last  goes  further  and  prescribes  the  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  sermon,  covering  the  great  topics  of 
theological  consideration  and  the  Christian  virtues. 
From  what  has  already  been  said  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  what  has  come  do\Mi  is  not  the  actual 
sermon  as  delivered,  but  in  part  the  preparatory 
notes  or  later  reports  written  down,  and  in  part 
collections  of  model  sermons.    Most  noted  of  these 

8-.  ...^  is  the  Homiliarium  of  Paul  the  Deacon 
nal  Preach.  (^•^•'  *^^  ®^  Homiliarium).  These 
era.  collections  make  much  use  of  patristic 
homiletic  literature,  few  bearing  the 
marks  of  individuality.  Thus  Rabanus  Maurus 
(q.v.)  used  Csraarius  of  Aries,  though  he  impressed 
upon  his  collection  a  distinct  moralizing  character- 
istic. The  personality  of  Haimo  of  Halberstadt 
(q.v.)  is  also  recognizable  in  his  collection;  the 
homilies  are  longer  and  deal  with  geographical,  his- 
torical, and  exegetical  questions,  and  stick  closely 
to  the  text.  There  is  a  series  of  Latin  sermons 
which,  though  ascribed  to  well-known  men,  are 
not  surely  genuine.  Thus  thirteen  InstructioneSy 
which  appear  to  have  been  delivered  before  monks, 
go  under  the  name  of  St.  Columban  (q.v.) ;  a  Latin 
sermon  ascribed  to  Callus,  a  pupil  of  Columban, 
belongs  to  a  later  date.  If  the  homilies  ascribed 
to  St.  Elegius  (q.v.)  be  genuine,  they  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  who  aimed  at  the  principal  matters. 
The  sermons  ascribed  to  Boniface  (q.v.)  are  not 
genuine.  Similarly  from  the  twelfth  century  col- 
lections of  sermons  have  come  down.  Thus  a  homi- 
letical  help  known  as  the  Speadum  ecdesicBf  which 
used  to  be  ascribed  to  Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.)  but 
probably  came  from  the  hermit  Honorius,  is  of  Latin 
origin,  is  practically  identical  with  the  Deflaratianes 
of  which  Abbot  Werner  was  the  reputed  author.  It 
is  of  great  significance  for  the  history  of  preaching 
in  Germany.  Another  book  of  the  kind  is  the  so- 
called  Physiologiut,  which  goes  back  to  Greek  preach- 
ing, but  brings  legends  of  animals  into  allegorical 
connection  \vith  Christian  verities.  It  appears  in 
various  forms,  both  Latin  and  German.  Of  Latin 
origin  are  the  sermons  of  Abbot  Gottfried  of  Ad- 
mont,  meant  for  instruction  in  the  monastery,  exe- 
getical in  character.  The  twenty-nine  homilies  of 
the  monk  Boto  are  instnictivc,  while  the  five 
sermons  of  Berengoz  (q.v.)  were  intended  for 
monks,  and  have  at  their  basis  a  Biblical  passage. 
The  thirteen  sermons  of  Eckbert  of  Schonau  are 
controversial  and  directed  against  the  Cathari  (see 
New  Manicheans,  II.). 


The  oldest  remains  of  early  German  sermons 

are  in  manuscripts  at  Munich  and  Vienna  dating 

from  the  eleventh  century.    These  sermons  are  the 

8  OArmAn  ^^^^  ®^  *^®  Working  over  of  deliver- 

•nd  French  ^'^^^    °^    Augustine    and    Gregory. 

Pi^£^     From  the  twelfth  century  a  greater 

number  of  sermon  collections  have 
come  down.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that 
containing  the  sermons  of  the  Priest  Conrad.  The 
absence  of  a  name  from  most  of  these  collections 
would  lead  one  rightly  to  infer  that  they  display 
little  originality;  and  this  dependence  upon  earlier 
work  continues,  for  the  later  German  collections 
use  those  which  preceded  them.  In  method  these 
German  sermons  are  not  to  be  differentiated  from 
the  Latin.  The  Biblical  passage  is  briefly  explained 
at  the  beginning,  then  the  passage  is  followed  in  the 
order  of  its  verses,  while  allegory  is  employed  and 
all  sorts  of  meanings  are  discovered.  IntroductioD, 
discussion,  and  exordiiun  are  all  brief.  The  book 
of  sermons  of  Conrad  gives  sufficient  for  a  full  year. 
For  Sundays  the  epistle  is  first  briefly  discussed, 
and  then  the  Gr06f>el,  somewhat  more  at  length. 
For  the  festivals  a  number  of  selections  are  given, 
and  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  saints  completes  the 
whole.  Preachers  among  the  bishops  of  this  period 
who  deserve  mention  are  Solomon  of  Constance 
(d.  920),  who  often  preached  to  the  people;  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  of  Cologne  (q.v.) ;  Conrad  of  Constance 
(d.  976);  Wolfgang  of  Rcgensburg  (d.  994);  Arch- 
bishop Heribert  of  Cologne  (998-1011),  whose 
preaching  is  described  by  Rupert  of  Deutz;  Arch- 
bishop Anno  of  Cologne  (q.v.);  Archbishop  Bardo 
of  Mainz  (d.  1051),  the  Chrysostom  of  his  times; 
Gotthard  of  Hildesheim  (q.v.);  and  the  preaching 
hermit  Guenther.  The  German  sermon  of  the 
period  prior  to  1200  exhibits  a  popular  and  practical 
character.  The  preaching  in  France  of  this  period 
ran  parallel  with  that  in  Germany.  Homih'aria 
existed  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  and  from  the 
twelfth  century  there  are  rich  remains  in  manuscript 
form.  Maurice  de  Sully,  archbishop  of  Paris  (d. 
1196),  was  greatly  celebrated  as  a  preacher. 

2.  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century:  A 
complete  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  sermon 
in  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  development  of  theology  in  France,  the 

influence  of  Scholasticism  and  Mys- 

^'  ^tSU?*"  **^^^™»  °^  *^®  crusades  and  the  beggin.c: 

to  Tm*^^  friars,  reformatory    movements,   and 

ment.      *'^®  development  of  a  higher  culture 

gave  a  new  impulse  to  preaching  and 
in  part  a  new  content,  and  affected  even  the  form 
in  favor  of  a  more  artistic  and  finished  product.  In 
the  sermon  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
there  were  signs  of  betterment.  Fulbcrt  of  Char- 
tres  (q.v.)  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  scholastic 
preaching  in  a  learned,  dogmatic-polemic,  allegori- 
cal, dialectic,  and  demonstrative  style.  The  ser- 
mons of  Peter  Damian  (q.v.)  exhibit  an  extravagant 
bent  for  the  cult  of  the  Virgin,  as  do  those  of  Bishop 
Amadeus  of  Lausanne  (d.  1158);  Anselm  (q.v.) 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Other  preachers  of  note 
were  Gottfried  of  Vendome,  Hildebert  of  Tours, 
and  Abelard  (qq.v.).  The  beginnings  of  popular 
preaching  appear  in  the  predecessors  of  the  begging 


monks^  and  a  fresh,  stirring  spirit  marks  the  age  of 
the  cmsadcs  aa  the  champions  mingle  with  tlie 
high  imd  low  and  urge  the  freeing  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  monk  Radulph  preached  the  crusade  and  also 
hatrcHl  of  the  Jews;  Norbert  of  Xante,  archbiahop 
of  Magdeburg*  was  a  second  John  the  Baptist  in 
hia  preaching  of  repentajaee,  while  in  France  were 
Robert  of  Arbrissel  and  Fulco  of  Neuilly  (q.v.). 
/The  preaching  of  the  mystics  took  deep  hold  of  the 
people,  especially  that  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
Bemhard  of  Clairvaux,  the  great'Cst  preacher  of  hi  a 
age,  and  llildegard  of  Bingen.  The  Latin  and  Ger- 
man preaching  of  the  scholastica  reflects  the  chax- 
acterl sties  of  their  philosophical  discu8aion&— defi- 
nitions, distinctions,  questions,  arguments,  and  the 
Uke.  The  style  varies,  but  a  definite  unity  now  be- 
gins to  rule,  whether  the  sermon  is  textual  or  the- 
matic. Noted  names  are  Cfesarius  of  Heisterbach 
and  Anthony  of  Padua  (qq.v).  Albert  us  Magnus 
(q.v.)  waa  known  for  his  series  of  sermons  on  a 
single  text  (Prov.  ix.  5)»  the  first  of  the  kind,  while 
the  sermons  of  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.) 
show  a  dry  formalism  and  dialectic  arrangement, 
aa  do  those  of  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  (q.v.)»  and  Petnis 
de  Paiude,  patriarch  of  Jenisalein.  Geniian  ser- 
mons scholastic  in  character  were  those  of  Nicholas 
of  Landau  (c.  1340),  and  Henr}^  of  Frimar  {d*  about 
134(1)  J  of  whose  work  little  but  skeleton  appears. 
Jordan  of  Quedlinburg  (middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century')  preached  against  the  secta  and  against 
mysticism,  Henry  of  Langenstein  (q.V-)^  in  his 
Sermonea  de  tempore  per  annum,  handles?  the  Gospel 
pericopes  in  scholastic  faahion.  In  this  period 
belong  the  sermons  wrongly  ascribed  to  Albertus 
Magnus,  which,  while  Evangelical  and  practical 
in  interest,  are  yet  scholastic  in  type. 

The  popular  preaching  of  the  begging  friars  in  the 
thirteenth  century  wav^  a  reaction  against  the  stiff 
dogmatism  of  scholasticism.  The  members  of  the 
orders  w^ere  allowed  to  preach  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  bishops,  and  the  results  were  im- 
portant, going  as  they  did  to  the  masses  in  a  fresh, 

natural,  concrete,  and  often  dramatic 
^rlltksTof  ^^^'^^'  ^  ^^'^^  sometimea  the  addresses 
thB  Sermon.  ^^^'"'^^'^1  ^^  *^^  grotesque,  yet  a  deep 

and  broad  comprehension  of  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Gospel  was  present,  and  the  scimons 
were  ethical  in  content  and  urged  to  re|5eiitaiice. 
Distinguished  names  are  the  Dominican  John  of 
Vicenza,  the  noted  preacher  of  crusades  and  prose- 
cutor of  heretics  Conrad  of  Marburg  (q.v),  the 
Augustinian  Eberhard  (c.  1285),  an< I  especially  the 
Fnmciscan  Berth  old  of  Kegensburg  (q.v.)*  In  a 
strain  not  concordant  w  ith  Berthold  was  the  anony- 
mous **  Bchwarz  wald  preacher/*  the  author  of  a  series 
of  sermons  preached  to  laymen  and  then  collected  as 
a  homiletical  volume.  His  sermons  for  Sundays 
give  a  Latin  introduction,  a  German  exordiiim  which 
covers  the  entire  Gospel  for  the  day,  discusses  the 
theme  in  a  popular,  naive,  and  often  striking  man- 
ner, with  incisive  application  and  suggestion  of  the 
dogmatic  in  eoEt*»nt,  During  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries  there  had  been  little  ecclesiastical 
official  concern  about  preaching.  But  a  synod  of 
Treves  (1227)  direrterl  the  clergy  to  instruct  the 
people  in  faith  and  morals,  forbade  the  ignorant  to 
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preach,  but  laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  preaching 
friars*  From  the  fourteenth  century  on  bishops 
urged  this  duty  on  the  pariah  clergJ^  Homiletical 
materiaJ  was  found  in  the  ^*  Legends  of  the  iSuinta  " 
of  Jacob  of  Voragine  (q.v.).  Other  homiletic 
sources  were  the  Ge^ta  Ronmnarum,  the  Apiarv^  of 
Thomas  of  Brabant,  the  Sum  ma  jyTddicatanim  of 
Bromyard  of  Oxford,  the  Biblia  pauperum  (q.v.), 
the  Rcpertorium  attTcum.  of  Anthony  RampigoHis, 
and  the  Sermanes  amici.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  short  addresses  without  exordiums  became 
common*  A  special  variety  of  sermons  were  the 
CoUaltoneSy  used  in  cloisters  and  other  places  of 
communal  hfe  at  midday,  somewhat  free  in  form 
and  based  on  the  Gospel  for  the  day.  Of  historical 
value  are  the  German  '*  PleJiaries/*  collections  of 
house  sermons,  short,  base^^l  on  Gospel  or  epistle 
for  the  day,  with  summary  of  parts  of  the  mass. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  the  sermons  of  German 
Alsatia,  which  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Schwarzwald  preacher;  they  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century*  They  are  picturesque  and 
instructive,  eimple,  earnest,  and  edifying. 

As  the  entire  theology  of  the  mystics  aeelcB  to 
obtain  Bubiective  certainty  in  religious  matters 
through  personal  experience,  so  their  preaching 
appeals  to  the  inner  perception.  So 
eompletely  was  this  method  in  control 
that  the  events  of  Biblical  hiatorj''  were 
used  allegorically  and  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  edification*  One  effcet  was  emphasiB 
upon  Christ,  and  the  scholastic  preaching  was 
changed  to  a  deeper,  warmer,  more  searching  and 
edifying  appeal.  The  sermons  of  Cardinal  Bona- 
ventura  (q^v.)  displny  a  mingUng  of  the  scholastic 
and  mysticah  Mysticism  controls  the  sermons  of 
Eckhart  (q.v.).  Since  the  doubt  has  once  more 
been  raised  by  the  Teutonic  scholar  O.  Behaghel 
(Beitrdge  gur  GMchkhle  da-  deuUchen  Sprache  und 
Litcratur,  xxadv,  630  sqq.)  whether  there  are  extant 
any  considerable  nmnbers  of  Eckhart's  discourses, 
the  decision  respecting  his  position  as  a  preacher 
must  be  reserved,  John  Tauler  (q.v.),  the  most 
edifying  preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  siupassed 
Eckhart  as  a  preacher,  though  not  as  a  thinker* 
combining  lucidity  with  religious  strength.  Henrj' 
Suso  (q.v.)  excelled  as  an  exponent  of  emotional 
mysticism.  Other  names  of  note  among  the  mys- 
tics are  Eckhart  the  younger  (see  MYflTirrsw), 
Henry  of  Nordlingen,  Herrmann  of  Frit zlar,  Henry 
Ruysbroek,  the  canonist  Geert  Groote,  and  Johann 
Chxirlier  Gerson  (qq,v.). 

Constituting  a  class  by  themselves  were  the  *'  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation."  The  influence  of 
John  Wyclif  (q.v.)  was  not  confined  to  England, 
since  through  John  Hubs  (q*v,)  his  activities  affected 
the  Continent.  Wyclif  preached  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  but  the  style  in 
each  is  different*  The  Latin  sermons 
were  delivered  before  young  theologi- 
ans; Scripture  is  the  unvar>^ing  basis, 
and  the  character  is  expository,  but  in  a  thoroughly 
Cathofic-scholastie  sense,  and  not  without  the  use 
of  alleror^'.  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  (d.  1369) 
preached  in  Prague  against  the  sins  of  the  period, 
and  also    agaiiiBi  the    begging  friars.     Hii   own 
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preaching  was  correctly  ecclesiastical.  His  sermons 
in  German  have  perished,  and  there  is  extant  only  a 
collection  of  Latin  sermons,  the  Poatilla  styderiiiun  . 
homilies  upon  the  pericopes  from  the  Gospels, 
allegorical  and  scholastic  in  character.  Like  Con- 
rad, devoted  to  ethical  reform,  was  Militsch  of 
Kremsier  (q.v.);  his  pupil  Mathias  of  Janow  (d. 
1394)  left  a  collection  of  homilies.  John  Huss  is  in 
a  not  unworthy  sense  def>endent  upon  WycUf .  He 
was  noted  for  his  activities  as  preacher  before 
synods  as  for  his  popular  sermons  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  in  the  large  centers  of  population  and  in  the 
little  villages.  His  s3rnodal  sermons  in  Latin  are 
extant,  preached  before  the  clergy.  What  is  stri- 
king is  the  courage  with  which  he  attacked  the  vices 
of  the  pastoral  clergy.  His  sermons  to  the  people 
often  contain  patristic  citations,  and  the  Biblical 
exegesis  is  not  free  from  arbitrariness.  To  be 
named  with  Huss  is  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague 
(q.v.).  Li  this  class  must  be  placed  Savonarola 
(q.v.),  whose  work  was  done  chiefly  through  preach- 
ing, at  first  outside  and  then  in  Florence.  He 
himself  issued  only  his  sermons  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.;  but 
others  in  Italian  exist  in  the  reports  of  his  friends, 
those  on  I  John  in  the  Latin.  These  sermons  differ 
both  in  occasion  and  method.  Those  on  I  John  are 
exegetical  with  practical  application,  while  others 
have  little  relation  to  the  text  and  are  more  exactly 
practical.  Formally  his  sermons  are  based  on  the 
Bible,  really  they  are  made  the  basis  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  weighty  thought.  He  was  a  mighty 
preacher  of  repentance,  a  scourge  of  the  vices  of 
the  times,  especially  of  the  priests,  possessed  of  a 
warmth  of  sentiment,  keen  perceptions,  command 
of  his  mother  speech,  dramatic  gestures,  and  a  me- 
lodious voice. 

8.  Oloae  of  the  lUddle  A^es :  It  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  upon  the  preaching  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  practise  was  often  enjoined,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  cities,  but 
the  villages  were  almost  bereft  of  it. 
1.  Freq:aen-  jj^  jgu  |^  ^j^g  diocese  of  Mainz  many 

Wor^of  P"®^  ^^'^^^  pronounced  completely 
the  Sermon.  ^^8^"^^^®^  ^^^  preaching,  while  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  South  German  states  it  cost  a  considerable 
sum  to  secure  a  preacher  for  certain  festivals.  In 
Breslau  the  bishop  limited  the  preaching  on  Sundays 
to  a  single  sermon,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  only 
on  Friday  except  in  the  fasting  and  advent  sea- 
sons, when  there  was  preaching  also  on  Wednesday. 
In  some  parts  the  secular  clergy  had  only  a  small 
part  in  the  function  of  preaching;  thus  in  Halle 
there  were  preachers  from  the  Augustinians,  Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans,  and  Ser\-ites,  but  only  one 
secular  preacher  is  named ;  in  Nuremberg  the  preach- 
ers were  all  monks.  Yet  the  general  practise  was 
to  have  preaching  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  such  as  New  Year's  day. 
In  the  cloisters  sermons  from  abroad  were  read  at 
mealtimes;  in  the  churches  such  sermons  were 
practically  worked  over;  there  is  a  varying  degree 
of  independence  showTi  in  different  cases.  The 
general  worth  of  these  sermons  was  small.  A 
special  class  of  addresses  were  the  indulgence-ser- 
The  preachers  of  these  spared  no  pains  to 
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make  them  attractive  and  effectual.  The  assailants 
of  the  indulgence  were  pictured  as  sent  by  Satan; 
and  the  indulgence  was  urged  by  reference  to  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  praise  of  Mary,  by 
appeals  to  the  hearers'  affection  and  sympathy. 
The  structure  of  the  sermon  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  scholasticism;  a  formula  of  greeting,  the 
text  or  theme,  the  exordium  and  divisions,  the 
Lord's  prayer  or  Ave  Mariay  the  discussion,  a  short 
conclusion,  and  the  Amen  or  dixi  ('*  I  have  spoken  ") 
or  both,  was  the  usual  order.  The  whole  period  is 
one  of  decline  in  homiletical  power.  This  opinion 
has  been  controverted  by  Pfleger  {Zur  Geachichte 
des  Predigtwesena  in  Stras^urg  vor  Geiler  von  Kay- 
sertberg^  Strasburg,  1907),  who  has  in  mind  the 
orthodoxy  and  religious  earnestness  of  a  series  of 
less  prominent  preachers  of  Strasbuig  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  centm-y.  But  his  own  work 
affords  no  data  for  the  second  half  of  that  century, 
and  does  not  require  a  withdrawing  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Preachers  of  this  period  who  belong  to  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Conmion  Life  (see  Ck>MMON  Life,  Breth- 
ren^ OP  the)  were  Johann  Veghe  (q.v.)  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis  (q.v.).  Notable  too  were  the  festival 
sermons  (Quadragesimale)  of  the  Franciscan  Johann 
Gritsch  of  Basel,  delivered  in  German 
^:JS:^^'  and  then  translated  into  Latin  with 
learned  scholastic  discussions  and  many 
citations  from  the  classics,  fables,  an- 
ecdotes, and  moral  applications;  the  Sermones  aurei 
of  the  Dominican  Johann  Nider;  the  sermons  of 
Johann  Herolt,  popular  because  of  their  practicality 
and  concreteness;  the  Dormi  secure  (*'  sleep  in 
safety")  of  Johann  von  Werden  (c.  1450);  the 
Hortidus  regina  of  the  beloved  Meffreth  of  Meissen, 
all  which  passed  through  many  editions.  The  ser- 
mons of  Jakob  Jttterbock  (d.  1465)  reveal  the  van- 
ishing of  the  hope  for  a  general  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  sermons  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (q.v.) 
are  humanistic,  logical,  rhetorical,  and  rational; 
Gabriel  Biel  (q.v.)  was  diUgent  and  keen,  but  had  a 
clumsy,  detailed  style.  A  type  of  the  preacher  of 
indulgences  is  found  in  Johann  Jcnser  von  Paltz 
(q.v.),  whose  Himmliche  Fundgrube  includes  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  published  in  response  to  the  desires 
of  several  princes.  He  published  also  a  Latin  col- 
lection, Ccdifodinat  and  in  1502  a  Supplemeiitum 
Ccdifodinoe  as  a  pattern  for  indulgence  sermons. 
The  Hungarian  Franciscan  Pelbart  of  Temesvar 
(c.  1500)  shows  how  to  dissect  a  text  into  its  minut- 
est parts  in  his  Sermones  pomarii  de  tempore  et 
Sanctis.  Ulrich  Krafft  of  Ulm  (d.  1516)  was  in- 
structive, earnest,  thorough,  and  popular;  Johann 
Meder  of  Basel  (1494)  used  extensively  the  dialogue; 
Johann  Trithemius  (q.v.)  was  simple,  practical, 
and  Biblical  in  his  Sermones  et  exhortaiiones  ad  mon- 
ackos;  Johannes  Hegelin  de  Lapide  was  an  earnest 
wisher  of  reform  in  the  Chm*ch;  Silvester  Prierias 
(q.v.)  exhibited  a  lingering  scholasticism  in  his 
Rosa  aurea  (1503).  Danish  preachers  were  Martin 
Petri  (d.  1515)  and  Christiem  Pedersen;  in  Spain 
there  was  Vincent  Ferrar  (q.v.),  the  Franciscnn 
Bemhardin  of  Sienna  with  his  Sermones  de  erangelio 
(BternOy  Giovanni  di  Capistrano  (sec  Capistrano, 
Giovanni  di);    in  Italy  there  were  Lconhard  of 


Utino  (d.  1400),  Bertihardin  of  Buati  (d,  after  1500), 
and  Roberto  Caracciolo,  who  was  celebrated  as  a 
secon  J  Paul.  In  Germany  the  decline  of  preaching 
showeil  itself  in  the  serene  Aug^istinian  Gottsehalk 
Hollcii  in  OsiiabrClck  (d.  after  1481).  In  France 
the  ilinorite  Olivier  MaiHard  exhibited  the  declen- 
sion in  style  which  included  the  profane  and  the 
burlesque  as  characteristics,  while  hia  fellow  Minor- 
it-e  Michel  Menot  preaenta  what  partakes  of  the 
eomic  and  laughable.  The  scnnons  of  the  period 
('(mt^iin  much  that  ia  foreign  to  Christian  edification, 
and  indicate  a  dcBiand  for  the  renewing  of  Christian 
life. 

Ill,  The  Continental  Piilpit  in  Modem  Times— 
1.  The  Period  of  the  ReformAtlon;  The  age  of 
the  Reformation  marks  :i  new  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  preachmg.  The  central  truths  of  salvation 
being  drawn  anew  from  Scripture,  the  sermon  en- 
gendered a  new  Churcli  with  a  service 

M^  1  7i?  the  central  point  of  which  was  the 
Control  lintg"  i  Tl-  -     ^.i 

Factors  s^^raon,  and  this  was  agam  the  means 
of  a  new  activity  in  pulpit  oratory. 
Yet  this  new  development  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Protestant  Church,  In  this  period 
varioua  streamis  of  ecclesiaatical  life  make  their 
contribution  to  the  river  of  sermons.  The  age  of 
the  Reformation  forms  the  first  period  in  this  new 
age,  the  st^nnon  developing  in  the  Lutheran  and 
then  in  the  Reformed  Church;  the  period  of  8pener 
and  the  coming  of  Piotism  marked  a  new  stage. 
A  8c?cond  period  is  noted  by  the  sermon  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy,  in  Germany  especially  by  polemic  and 
confeasiomi!  dogmatism.  There  is  to  bo  consid- 
ered the  Roman  CathoUc  preaching  of  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj'',  especially  the  brilliant 
French  product.  Pietism,  orthodoxy,  and  supers 
naturtdism  fought  with  rationalism  on  this  ground 
during  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  nineteenth  centur)'-  makes  in  itself 
a  period  of  note.  The  new  start  of  pulpit  oratory 
took  it*5  ri>w&  in  the  deep  thirst  of  tlie  soul  for  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  experience  of  grace  and  of  righteousness. 
There  was  a  general  demand  for  the  bettering  of 
ecclesiastical  conditions,  but  leaders  of  impressive 
p^^rsonality  were  neetiivl  to  bring  about  the  change, 
men  who  drew  inspiration  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  their  own  experience  of  salvation.  When 
these  came  forward,  the  Refonnation  could  owe  its 
success  largely  to  preaching.  The  keynote  of  this 
was  the  Bible,  by  which  the  Reformers  satisfied  the 
longing  of  their  own  hearts,  and  its  me^ksage  of  sal- 
vation in  Clirist.  The  preachers  broke  through 
the  scholaniic  method  and  returned  to  the  Biblical 
homily.  The  protest  against  Rome  led  to  a  devel- 
opment of  the  vernacular  as  against  the  L^itin 
eeclofiiastical  tongiie.  and  this  playeti  a  great  part 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  sermon.  From  the  work 
of  Luther's  Bible  the  vernacular  sprang  from  the 
position  of  a  dialect  to  that  of  a  great  speech,  and 
became  indeed  the  speech  of  the  I*rot«8tants,  The 
new  constitution  and  basis  of  the  clergy  had  also 
its  effect,  combined  with  the  new  order  of  service, 
which  was  no  more  pre%'ailingly  liturifical,  while 
the  sermon  became  indispenBable, 

Luther  probably  preached  to  the  monks  in  the 


Erfurt,  period  I>efore  1508,  and  by  1509  he  bad 
preached  in  the  monastery  churches  at  Witt-enberg 
and  at  Erfurt.  After  1514  he  assumed  al^o  the 
duty  of  preacliing  in  the  Wittenberg 
2-  Luther*  pariiih  church;  about  1517  he  was 
preaching  twice  a  day  regularly  on 
Simdays  and  feast  days;  after  1522  he  preached  to 
the  monks  early  and  afterward  in  the  pariah  churchy 
and  after  Bugenhagen  became  city  pastor  in  1523^ 
Luther  often  took  his  place.  There  are  extant 
l^tin  sermons  going  back  to  1515  or  perhaps  1514; 
a  series  of  sermons  in  Latin  dating  from  1514-17, 
preached  in  the  parish  church,  the  former  and  8ome 
of  the  latter  still  scholastic  in  tjTse,  though  the  pub- 
lic sermons  are  practicaL  His  Bcrmons  of  1516-17 
on  the  Commandmenia  are  in  his  "  Latin  Remains  *'; 
those  on  the  Ixjrd's  Prayer  (1517)  he  worker!  over  and 
published  in  1519.  Steady  progress  toward  prac- 
tical ity  is  discernible  aa  the  time  goes  on.  After 
1516  he  shows  the  influence  of  Mysticism,  which 
came  to  mean  much  for  him,  and  grace  and  faith 
are  already  significant  for  him.  In  1521  appeared 
at  the  direction  of  the  elector  the  first  part  of  a  col- 
lection; and  the  same  year  ho  w  rote  at  the  Wartburg  a 
aeries  in  German  on  the  pcricopej?,  and  these  with  the 
first  part  just  mentioned,  workeii  over  (1522),  make 
the  first  begitming  of  German  collections,  intended 
for  the  use  of  preachers  as  yet  unfitted  or  incxperi- 
encefL  Their  form  is  Bimple,  and  the  aim  is  to  bring 
out  the  truth  of  the  Word.  From  1522  till  1543 
there  appeared,  either  issued  by  himself  or  by  others 
(Aurifaber,  Andreas  Poach,  and  others),  various 
collections  on  different  subjects  and  preached  on 
ilifferent  occasions.  The  sermon-s  of  1528  on  the 
Catecliism  formetl  the  ba.si«  for  the  Deutnche  Kai^ 
chismus  which  appeared  April,  152(^>  which  served 
as  a  pattern  for  catechetical  preaching.  His  ser- 
moa-?  on  the  S<?rmon  on  the  Mount  appeared  1532. 
From  his  sermons  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
was  made  up  the  HO-calle<l  H€m»poBt\ll€,  in  which 
polemics  retreats  and  simple  practical  exposition 
controls.  The  Weimar  edition  of  his  works  repro- 
duces many  other  of  I^ither's  sermons  than  those 
here  noted. 

fc5urely  if  the  preaching  of  any  Reformer  deserves 
the  title  of  heroic^  Luther*s  does^  being  the  work  of 
a  mnn  who  ivas  an  orator  by  nature.  As  in  ordinary 
life  so  in  the  pulpit  he  was  imshakably  convinced 
of  the  verity  and  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  while  his  talents,  tempered  in 
the  fire  of  God's  word,  enabletl  him  to 
be  a  fearless  path-breaker  in  his  preach- 
ing. He  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  Gospel  which  makes 
fre(%  a  hold  upon  his  own  ccrtmnty  of  salvation  and 
joy  in  testif\'ing  to  it,  aptness  in  reacliing  the  popu- 
lar heart,  an  eye  open  to  the  facts  of  life^  command 
of  dialectic  and  oratorical  means,  and  a  union  of 
life  and  doctrine  which  made  an  array  of  force  not 
equalled  since  apostolic  times.  He  dealt  little 
with  history^  much  with  doctrine.  In  his  exposition 
he  freed  himself  gradually  from  the  use  of  allegor>% 
choosing  the  literal  sense.  Withal »  he  gave  an  ethi- 
cal turn  to  his  preaching,  having  in  mind  not  the 
learned  but  the  common  people.  The  form  of  his 
sennons  is  simple,  and  they  containe*:!  ever  a  funda- 
mental and  governing  ground  thought.     For  deo- 
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ades  his  spirit  ruled  the  German  pulpit,  his  preach- 
ing furnishing  the  model  for  that  of  many  others. 
His  pubUshed  sermons  served  also  for  the  private 
edification  of  many  who  were  not  reached  through 
the  pulpit.  Not  less  valuable  were  the  catechetical 
eermons,  while  the  sermons  to  children  served  es- 
pecially a  need  of  the  times.  Yet  Luther's  method 
did  not  become  the  only  one  in  use.  A  middle  path 
was  struck  out  between  Luther's  homily  and  the 
thematic  sermon.  Preachers  selected  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  the  pericopes  a  single  main  thought  and 
discussed  the  context  seriatim,  while  orderly  struc- 
ture was  rare.  Scripture  as  such  was  central  in 
the  Protestant  pulpit. 

After  Luther  preachers  to  be  named  are  Melanch- 

thon,   Justus  Jonas,    Bugenhagen   (qq.v.),   whose 

Indices  in  evangelicas  dominicas  was  a  handbook  for 

inexperienced    preachers;     his    cato- 

*•  ^'^^  chetical  sermons  of  1525  and  1535  were 
B^^mm.  ^"^  published  in  Leipedc  in  1909,  being 
'  edit^,  with  introduction  by  G.  Buch- 
wald;  note  further  Veit  Dietrich  (q.v.),  mild,  sim- 
ple, clear,  warm,  and  unpolemical,  Urbanus  Rhegius 
(q.v.),  whose  sermons  were  long,  carefully  com- 
posed, restful,  clear  in  dogmatics,  and  forceful. 
Wenceslaus  Linck  is  to  be  named ;  so  Kaspar  Aquila 
(q.v.),  a  mighty  opponent  of  the  pope ;  while  Johann 
Spangenberg  (d.  1550)  had  a  childUke  spirit,  full  of 
ripe  Evangelical  experience.  Johann  Brenz  (q.v.) 
was  one  of  those  who  preached  whole  books  through, 
delivering  also  many  short  sermons  with  theme  and 
subdivisions;  Erhard  Schnepf  (d.  1558)  was  cele- 
brated for  a  native  eloquence;  Anton  Corvinus 
(q.v.)  preached  briefly  on  the  Gospel  and  epistle 
for  the  day;  Michael  Colius  (d.  1559)  was  remarkable 
for  clear  arrangement;  Andreas  Osiander  (q.v.)  was 
doctrinal,  warm,  edifying,  and  not  excessively 
polemic;  Sebastian  Fr5schel  (q.v.)  left  some  cate- 
chetical sermons;  Nikolaus  Amsdorf  (q.v.)  left  some 
exceedingly  polemic  yet  much  admired  pulpit  ad- 
dresses; Georg  Major  (q.v.)  in  his  long  but  well 
articulated  sermons  showed  no  polemic  bitterness, 
but  a  marked  clarity  and  mildness.  Johann  Mathe- 
sius  (q.v.)  was  uncommonly  fruitful  in  his  pulpit 
work,  and  Erasmus  Sarcerius  (d.  1559)  issued  a 
number  of  collections  which  were  noted  for  their 
catechetical  value  as  w^ell  as  for  their  exposition  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Joachim  Moerlin  (q.v.) 
left  sermons  on  the  Psalms  and  another  collection ; 
he  was  somewhat  marked  for  polemical  ability. 
Belonging  to  the  Lutheran  pulpit  was  Hans  Tausen 
(d.  1561  as  bishop  of  Ripen),  who  left  a  noteworthy 
collection  which,  while  less  polemic  than  Luther's 
sermons,  yet  smacks  of  the  controversy  over  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  Peter  Palladius,  bishop  of 
Zealand  (d.  1560),  was  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the 
vernacular  of  his  country.  From  Sweden  (see 
Sweden,  Reforiaation  in)  are  to  be  noted  Olaf 
and  Lars  Petri,  whose  style  was  that  of  the  simple 
homily,  M.  Elof,  and  A.  A.  Angermanus,  who  was  the 
champion  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  movement  under  John  III.  Himgary 
produced  the  noted  Mdtyds  Bir6  D^vay  (q.v.),  and 
Austria,  Primus  Truber  (q.v.)  and  the  later  Hans 
Steinberger  (c.  1580). 

As  preachers  neither  Zwingli  nor  Calvin  was  so 


significant  for  the  Reformed  Church  as  was  Luther 

for  the  Lutheran.     Zwingli  (q.v.)  began  as  early 

as  1516  in  Einsiedein  to  explain  the  mass  Biblically. 

His  celebrated  sermons  against  Mari- 

6.  Zwln^U  oiatry  and  the  like  date  from  1523. 

^^?^*    In  Zurich  he  preached  from  1519  series 

Baformed  ^^  sermons  on  the  New  Testament  and 

Preachers,  expoimded  the  Psalms  for  the  country 
people.  Evangelical  teaching  con- 
cerning Christ  and  his  salvation,  attempts  at  a 
bettering  of  the  ethical  conditions,  uncovering  of 
the  causes  of  national  demoralization,  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  confederation,  and  the  social  needs  of 
the  times  were  treated  by  him.  His  preaching  was 
marked  by  great  clearness,  and  he  took  seriously 
his  office  as  a  preacher.  While  he  lacked  the  mys- 
tical depth,  the  creative  imagination,  the  geniality  of 
discussion  and  control  of  language  shown  by  Luther, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  power  of  testifying  to  the 
truth  and  of  popular  exposition  with  a  unity  of 
thought  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  German  leader's. 
He  set  himself  free  from  the  traditional  use  of  the 
pericopes  as  the  basis  for  his  preaching,  and  the 
preachers  of  Switzerland  and  of  Upper  Germany 
followed  him.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  preaching  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
Lutheran  Churches;  the  former  took  to  expounding 
whole  books  of  the  Bible,  and  there  was  less  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  the  Lutheran  Church  use  was  prevailingly 
made  of  the  pericopes,  and  only  secondarily  was 
exposition  of  whole  books  given.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  more  conservative  in  the  observance  of 
church  festivals,  through  which  the  church  year 
ran  its  round.  Belonging  to  this  school  are  Kaspar 
Megander,  Heinrich  Bullinger  (qq.v.),  Louis  Lava- 
ter  of  Zurich  (d.  1586),  who  handled  well  the  Old 
Testament,  Rudolf  Gualther  (d.  1586),  pastor  in 
Zurich,  who  also  preached  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Johann  Wolf  (d.  1571),  pastor  and  professor  in 
Zurich.  (Ecolampadius  and  Calvin  encouraged  by 
their  habit  preaching  on  entire  books  of  Scripture. 
Thus  Calvin  dealt  with  I  Samuel,  Job,  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  and  with  detached  chapters,  while 
over  2,000  sermons,  mostly  imprinted,  show  his 
extreme  diligence.  He  appeale<l  rather  to  the  cul- 
tivated than  to  the  masses.  His  method  was  exe- 
getical,  typological  (not  allegofiral),  doctriniil, 
somewhat  lengthy,  and  without  reference  to  tlic 
church  year.  'The  reformatory  activity  of  Cuillaume 
Farel  (q.v.)  was  much  helped  by  his  preaching:, 
though  none  of  his  sermons  are  ext^int.  Theodore 
Beza  (q.v.)  is  not  particularly  noted  for  his  pulpit 
oratory,  but  his  sermons  were  directed  during  his 
public  life  in  Geneva  to  efficient  purpose.  Still  to 
be  mentioned  are  Berthold  Haller,  Martin  Butzer, 
and  Wolfgang  Capito  (qq.v.).  Of  significance  as  a 
preacher  is  Ambrosius  Blaurer  (q.v.),  whose  earlier 
sermons  were  richly  allegorical,  while  those  of  a 
later  period  w^ere  illustrated  from  practical  life; 
they  are,  however,  simple,  earnest,  and  deeply  relig- 
ious. His  contemporary  in  Constance,  Jean  Zwiok 
(q.v.),  was  a  keen  but  kindly  preacher.  Of  the 
sermons  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.)  no  examples 
have  come  down.  In  the  Netherlands  worked  Pet- 
rus  Dathenus  (q.v.);  Herman  Modet  of  Oudenard, 
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who  after  15G6  epoke  to  tiiaixy  thotisjmdu  in  the 
intrcnchei!  campa  near  GheQt;  and  Hiiib.  Diijfhuis 
of  Utrecht  (tl.  1575).  In  France  there  wau  the 
Minorite  Francois  Lambert  (cjv,).  whose  semiomi  on 
repentance  had  a  Scriptural  fc>un<hitii>n,  and  Augutr- 
tin  Marlorat  dy  Pasqiiier,  an  exegetical  preacher. 
For  Italy  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  name»  and 
refer  to  the  articlcti  on  Ochino,  Paleario,  Valdez, 
Vergerio,  and  Veimigli*  Spain  produced  Juan  dc 
A\ilii  (q  v.). 

The  preaching  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  of 
the  Hiitieeiith  century  was  ruled  by  the  spirit  of 
jKjlemic  against  the  Reformationp  ao  thtit  the  tlecla- 
mation  against  heresy  was  its  prevaihng  motif. 
Yet  the  honiiletic  actiiity  of  Protcs- 
tantiara  drove  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  to  renewed  activity,  as  is  ghown 
by  the  pronouncement  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  session  V.,  chap*  2.  Without 
significance  were  the  exposition  of  the  Gospels 
(1532)  by  Johaan  Eck  (q.v.)  »nd  the  PosHUa  Calh- 
olica  of  Martin  Eiaengrein  (157G);  more  important 
were  the  German  collections,  homilies  on  the  festi- 
vals, and  repentance-sermons  of  the  Dominican 
Johann  Wild  of  Mainz  (d.  1554),  Georg  Wicel 
(q.v.)  holds  a  middle  position  between  the  two. 
StaniBlaus  Hodua  (q-v.)  is  also  to  be  named  here, 
while  among  the  prelates  at  Trent  is  Bishop  Musso 
of  Vitonto.  Carlo  Borromeo  (q.v.)  was  himself  a 
diligent  preacher,  and  he  worketl  for  a  better  effect 
from  the  preaching  of  his  clerg}^  through  his  o\^n 
pastoral  and  homilotical  instructions.  One  of  the 
last  stars  in  the  Spanish  firmament  w*as  Luis  of 
Granada  (d.  158S)»  Hvely,  even  fiery »  and  full  of 
psychological  stren^h.  In  France  the  extremities 
of  hatred  of  heresy  found  expression  during  the 
Huguenot  wars.  Particular  instances  of  preachers 
here  are  Bishop  Vigor  of  Narbonne,  Edmund  Angier, 
Jean  Boucher,  Aubry^  Rose,  and  others.  The  rise 
of  new  orders  in  the  Romun  Catholic  Church  had 
its  effect  upon  that  church's  preaclung.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  Theatines  and  the  Capuch- 
ins (qq.v.),  whose  work  was  directed  t^3  pastoral 
ends  as  well  as  against  the  Reformation,  But  still 
more  influential  than  these  were  the  Jesuits,  whose 
ptirpo&c  was  the  spread  of  Catholicism  throughout 
the  earth,  largely  through  the  means  of  the  sermon. 
Noteworthy  here  is  the  name  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
(qv). 

2.     Protestant    Orthodox    Ihilplt,    1680-1700: 
This  wa.s  of  a  confessional  character.     In  pltivo  of 
the  fresh  and  spirited  witnesj^bearing  of  the  Rrf- 
ormation,  an  insipid  dogmatism,  combined  with  a 
harsh  polemic  engendered  by  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  characterized  the  sermon, 
'scholft**^  A  new  scholasticism  ftroBe^  which  in- 
tioltm.'    ^^''c^o^'y  infected  the  sermon  as  the 
seventeenth    century  advanced.     The 
simple  analytical  style  disappeared;    in    its  place 
came  the  method  which  devclope<l  a  number  of 
loci,  "  heads/'  which  were  then  unfolded.     Preach- 
ing attached  itself  rather  t-o  Melanchthon  than  to 
Luther,  it  took  the  way  of  formal  rhetorical  devel- 
opment, and  so  the  freedom  of  movement  gained 
in  the  Reformation  wa^s  lost.     Textual  considera- 
tion was  given,  the  aim  was  to  make  the  sermon  a 


unit;  the  method  of  development  was  not  always 
that  of  rhetorical  norms — of  ejcordium,  development, 
application^  and  peroration— yet  somu  such  arrange- 
ment as  this,  with  permutations  of  placing  of  the 
different  parts,  governed  the  machinery'  or  frame- 
work, while  a  scheme  for  the  sermon  was  thoroughly 
worked  out  on  scholastic  lines.  Especially  favored 
Mas  the  fivefold  diviaionj  so  that  the  sermon  was 
regarded  as  imperfect  which  did  not  treat  its  matter 
in  this  way.  Modifications  of  the  scheme  of  the 
sermon  came  to  have  names  of  their  own^ — the 
Leipsio  method,  the  Jena  metho<J,  the  Ilelmstedt 
method,  etc.,  according  to  the  place  where  special 
types  of  treatment  were  in  vogue.  Alongside  of 
this  formalism,  great  influence  upon  the  sermon  was 
exerted  by  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  use  of  the 
pcricopes  as  the  basis  of  preaching.  The  way  this 
worked  otit  is  ill  us  tm  ted  by  the  case  of  the  elder 
Carpzov  (q.v.),  who  in  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  had 
to  preach  from  the  same  text  fifty  times.  There  was 
a  difference  between  the  preaching  in  town  and  in 
countrj^  though  rao«t  of  the  examples  which  have 
survived  are  from  the  town.  Upon  the  country 
pastors  was  urgetl  the  duty  of  simple  paraphrastic 
exposition.  The  degenemtion  of  the  st^mon  shows 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Christian  Weise  of  Zittau 
(d.  1708)  and  L'hnslian  Weidling  (d.  1731),  who 
developed  the  "'  emblematic  "  sermon  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  preachers  \\  ho  carried  the  style  to 
extremes.  Thus  a  preacher  in  Ifv42  used  Ps.  cxxxiv, 
2,  with  the  theme  '*  The  spirituid  thankful  hand," 
and  desnribed  (1)  the  little  ear-finger  which  keeps 
our  ears  clean;  (2)  the  gold  finger  of  faith;  {3)  the 
mitldle  finger  of  many  virtues;  (4)  the  index-finger 
of  John  the  Baptist;  and  (5)  the  strong  thumb  of 
sure  confidence.  The  younger  Carpzov  preached 
for  a  year  upon  Christ,  as  a  v\orkman;  thus  upon 
the  basis  of  Matt.  \i.  25  he  dealt  with  Christ  as  the 
best  clothmaker,  and  so  on.  Stil!  this  rage  for  the 
emblematic  sermon  wa.s  not  univer&nl,  and  a  fine 
8f?ries  of  practical  and  etlifying  discourses  were  de- 
livered in  this  period.  Besides  the  pericopes,  which 
were  usual  as  t^xts  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  ob- 
ligator>'  in  the  seventeenth,  the  catechism,  here  and 
there  a  confessional  writing,  hymns  and  proverbs 
were  used  bjs  the  basis  of  the  sermon.  The  length 
of  the  discourse  increased  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  two  hours,  funertd  sermons  w  ere  still  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased.  In 
most  commiuiities  there  were  three  discourses  on 
Sunday*  and  sermons  on  the  feast  and  fast  days. 

A  general  characteristic  of  this  period  was  a 
polemic  confessional  dogmatism.  "  Pure  doctrine  ** 
was  a  catchword  of  the  times,  which  ^\  as  sought  by 
discourses  in  dry  scholastic  form  with 
2.  Style  and  thcologicjd  learning  and  vexatious  dis- 
content of  putations,  while  Evangelical  suste- 
the  Sermon.  ^  .  ^,  .  .,  -    .    r        -  i.   j 

nance  of  the  spint  was  not  furnished. 

Among  the  names  of  this  periorl  are  Tilemann  Hes»- 
hustm  (q,v.),  Andreas  Paneratius  (d.  1576;  noted 
for  his  dialectic  and  closely  woven  reasoning),  Jakob 
Andreil  (q.v.)  and  Nikolaus  Selnecker  (q.v.),  a  fellow 
worker  in  the  field  of  confessional  construction. 
Polemical  in  type  are  the  sermons  of  Artomades  in 
Kcinigsberg  and  Johann  PrStorius  (who  preached  on 
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the  three-headed  Antichrist — pope,  Turk,  and 
Calvinist).  Lukas  Osiander  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the 
most  passionate  polemists  of  the  period.  The  two 
preachers  named  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  (q.v.) 
were  scholastic  in  type;  Philipp  Nicolai  (q.v.)  was 
reserved  in  polemics  and  better  known  for  his  hymns. 
Deserving  of  mention  are  Hoe  von  H5enegg  and 
Konrad  Dannhauer  (qq.v.),  while  Hermann  Samson 
of  Riga,  who  could  not  pass  over  a  point  of  contro- 
versy, yet  built  up  excellent  illustrations  and  com- 
parisons. Alongside  of  this  dry  scholastic  method 
there  was  found  a  practical,  edifying  preaching, 
with  a  mystical  coloring;  besides  the  merely  intel- 
lectual, the  polemically  keen  and  the  didactical- 
dogmatic  there  was  a  living,  warm,  and  popular 
style  of  discourse,  taking  thought  for  the  religious 
and  ethical  needs  of  life.  Orthodoxy  had,  however, 
so  strong  a  hold  on  the  times  that  sermons  were 
written,  e.g.,  upon  the  greetings,  the  titles  and  sig- 
natures of  the  epistles.  How  minute  were  the  de- 
tails noticed  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  G. 
Strigenitz  (d.  1603)  preached  in  Meissen  122  sermons 
on  the  Book  of  Jonah!  Examples  of  the  better 
style  of  preachers  are  Johann  Gigas  in  Freystadt 
(d.  1581),  Johann  Habermann  (q.v.),  Hieronymus 
Mencel  in  Eisleben  (d.  1600),  Martin  Minis,  court 
preacher  in  Dresden  (d.  1593),  .£gidius  Hunnius 
(q.v.),  Jacob  Heerbrand  and  Martin  Chemnitz 
(qq.v),  the  eloquent  Georg  Mylius  of  Wittenberg, 
hbs  colleague  Polykarp  Leyser  (q.v.),  a  foe  of  all 
affectation,  practical  and  fearless  in  application 
of  the  truth.  Zealous  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  was  the  diligent  Stephan  Pr&torius  of 
Salzwedel  (q.v.).  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  practical 
and  Biblically  based  work  of  Lukas  Osiander  (q.v.; 
d.  1604),  whose  products  were  illumined  by  touches 
of  humor.  His  BauempoatiUe  (1597  sqq.)  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  insisted  that  for  the  poor  peas- 
antry citations  and  disputations  should  be  omitted, 
for  whom  short  sermons  were  the  more  suitable. 

Out  of  the  sorrowful  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  with  its  desolation  of  schools  and  universities, 
and  the  consequent  lowering  of  educational  tone, 
comes  Johann  Amdt  (q.v.),  with  whom  may  be 
named  the  earnest  and  practical  preachers  of  Dan- 

8  Individ  ^^«»  ^'^^"^  (^-  1^^^»  ^^^^^  (^-  ^^^^» 
qaXNi^m'  ^^^  Rathmann  (d.  1628);  the  earnest 
'  and  strong  Paul  Egard  of  Nottorp  in 
HoLstein  (c.  1620)  preached  without  learned  osten- 
tation. Comparable  to  Amdt  in  spirituality  and 
depth  of  feeling  is  Valerius  Herberger  (q.v.),  while 
Johann  Matthaus  Mejrfart  (q.v.)  opposed  scholastic 
and  errant  Christianity  and  was  particularly  Bibli- 
cal in  his  preaching.  Akin  in  spirit  to  Amdt  was 
Martin  Geier  of  Leipsic  (d.  1680).  Seldom  men- 
tioned yet  worthy  of  notice  is  the  practical,  learned, 
and  Biblical  Konrad  Dieterich  of  Ulm  (d.  1639), 
who  left  several  volumes  of  sermons  remarkable  for 
learning,  sound  conclusions,  fresh  illustrations,  and 
irenic  spirit.  I^ess  significant  was  the  Witten- 
berg professor  Balthasar  Meisner  (q.v.).  Johann 
Heermann  (q.v.)  preached  the  splendor  of  the 
Gospel  vriih  lively  effect  and  soul-saving  earnestness, 
leaving  several  volumes  of  discourses,  especially 
worthy  of  mention  among  which  is  his  Nnptialia 
(Nurembeig,  1657).    Johann  Gerhard  (q.v.)  is  not 


to  be  passed  by.  Among  faithful  shepherds  of 
their  flocks  must  be  named  Justus  Gesenius  (q.v.), 
whose  sermons  on  the  Gospels  and  epistles  are 
thorough;  but  as  a  preacher  he  was  excelled  by 
Johann  Valentin  Andreft  (q.v.),  who  promoted  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  Scripture.  A  preacher 
full  of  wit  and  humor  was  Johann  Balthasar  Schup- 
pius  (q.v.),  original,  spiritual,  fresh,  satirical  but 
earnest.  Free  from  all  false  rhetoric  was  Joachim 
LOtkemann  (q.v.),  whose  sermons  treat  of  the 
Gospels  and  epistles.  Worthy  also  was  Heinrich 
MQller  (q.v.),  as  was  Christian  Scriver.  The  great 
exegete  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sebastian 
Schmidt  (d.  1696)  left  over  100  sermons  on  Biblical 
and  confessional  topics.  Others  who  displayed 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Amdt  were:  Johann  Las- 
senius  of  Bemstadt  and  Copenhagen  (d.  1692),  who 
left  nimierous  volumes  of  sermons  which  display 
Biblical  learning  and  concise  thoughtfulness;  L  tit- 
kens  of  Cologne-on-the-Spree  (d.  1712),  who  helped 
transplant  the  spirit  of  Spener  into  Scandinavia; 
the  Scriptural  and  practical  Hilberlin  of  Stutt- 
gart (d.  1699),  and  the  learned  Caspar  Neumann 
(q.v.),  whose  sermons  were  exegetical.  Dilherr  of 
Nuremberg,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  an  .educator, 
left  two  volumes  of  sermons;  Arnold  Mengering 
(d.  in  Halle  1646)  was  a  preacher  of  repentance; 
Joachim  Schroder  of  Rostock  (d.  1677)  was  espe- 
cially severe  against  the  vices  of  the  times;  Gottlob 
Cober  (d.  1717)  was  the  author  of  widely  celebrated 
and  circulated  volumes  of  discourses.  Eccentric 
in  type  were  Jobst  Sackmann  (d.  1718),  humorous, 
naive,  yet  true  to  life  in  his  delineations,  and  the 
South  German  preacher  Sporrer  of  Rechenberg 
(c.  1720).  Heterodox  in  style  was  Valentin  Weigel 
of  Zschopau  (d.  1588),  preaching  an  intellectualism 
and  a  mystical  spiritualism  in  opposition  to  the 
scholastic  dogmatism  of  the  period.  In  Denmark 
Niels  Henuningsen  (q.v.)  was  noted  for  the  finished 
style  of  his  discourse,  while  Jesper  Rasmussen 
Brockmand  (q.v.),  whose  Sabbati  sanctificoHo  went 
through  fourteen  editions,  was  Scriptural  and 
thorough;  Dinesin  Jersin  (d.  1634)  was  a  fore- 
runner of  Pietism  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
preachers  of  Denmark.  In  Sweden  the  pulpit 
lagged  a  full  generation  behind  Germany.  From 
about  1600  the  Christian  faith  was  handled  as  sheer 
knowledge,  though  orthodoxism  was  not  so  much  in 
the  foreground  as  in  Germany.  Prominent  and 
strong  in  the  exposition  of  Christian  verities  were 
Bishop  Rudbeck  in  Westerns  (d.  1646),  and  J. 
Botvidi,  court  preacher  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  II. 
J.  Matthift  (d.  1670)  appealed  more  to  the  emotions; 
J.  E.  Terser,  bishop  of  I^inkoping  (d.  1678),  was  a 
representative  of  syncretism.  Johannes  Gezclius 
the  elder  (q.v.),  the  eloquent  Archbishop  Hagain 
Spegel  (end  of  the  seventeenth  century),  and  Jcspor 
Svedberg  (d.  1735)  were  among  the  greatest  preach- 
ers of  Sweden,  uniting  warmth  of  faith,  chirity,  and 
oratorical  brilliance  with  artistic  construction. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  sermon  presented 
much  the  same  features  as  in  the  Lutheran,  working 
along  emblematic  and  allegorical  lines,  though  the 
tendency  was  toward  a  simpler  style  with  loss 
adornment,  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  Andreas 
Hyperius   (q.v.).     A  good   representative  of   the 


tterman  Reformed  preachers  ia  Abraliam  ScuJtetus 
(q.v.)»  and  others  are  J ohann  M  Oiler,  Felix  Wyss 
of  Zurich  (d.  1666),  Bemhiinl  Ueier  of 
4  .  Th©  Bremen  (d,  1681),  and  i^aiuucl  Eyen  of 
^1^1™^**  Bern  (d.  1700).  Friedrich  Adam  Lampe 
(q.v.)  led  the  Cocceian  Bibheal- 
practical  reaction  against  scholastic  orthodoxy. 
Here  is  to  be  mentioned  also  JolianueiJ  Amos  Comtv 
niua  (q*v.),  the  most  significant  preacher  of  the 
liuhemian  Brethren,  whose  diacouraes  were  charac- 
terised by  quiet  exposition,,  thoroughgoing  exegesis 
of  prophecy  and  fulfilment,  and  careful  arrange- 
ment and  articulation.  In  the  Reformed  Church 
outride  Germany  arose  a  real  eloquence,  responding 
more  quickly  to  national  conditions.  This  was 
especiaUy  the  caac  in  France,  where  the  political 
conditions  were  favorable.  The  poleoiic  was  prin- 
cipally anti-Roman.  The  more  forward  condition 
of  the  national  tongue  made  easy  the  productions 
of  pulpit  orators  after  classical  models.  A  stimulus 
was  found  in  the  French  Uterature  of  the  period 
before  and  under  Louis  XIV.  and  in  the  brilliant 
oratory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pierre  Du 
Moulin  (q-v.),  the  most  popular  Protestant  preacher 
of  France,  showed  less  of  the  oratorical  than  of  a 
Himphcity  of  illustration,  thought,  and  direction 
expressed  in  fmnk,  emphatic,  terse,  and  lively  lan- 
guage. Michel  de  Faueheur  of  Montpellier  and 
Paris  used  little  of  art  in  his  work,  which  was  essen- 
tially exegetical  and  an ti- Roman,  Mufo**  Amyraut 
(q.v,)  displayed  a  native  oratorical  talent,  but  w  as 
dogmatic  in  tone  and  synthetic  in  construction ► 
Rather  didactic  in  type  were  Jean  Daille  (q.v.)^  who 
left  twenty  volumes  of  sermons,  iind  Samuel  Bochart 
(q.v.).  While  thus  far  the  analytic  and  polemic  had 
prevaile*!^  the  gyntlietic  style  began  with  Jean 
Claude  (q.v.).  But  with  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nant^a  began  an  exodus  of  the  Iwst  French 
preachers.  Claude,  whose  cloriuence  in  controversy 
made  even  a  Bogguet  tremble  for  his  hearers,  by 
the  firmness  of  hia  charact-er,  his  manly  earnestness, 
hifl  majestic  calm,  his  precision,  and  clarity  earned 
the  position  of  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  his 
time.  *Such  preachers  as  Ancillon^  Abhadie,  I,en- 
fant,  and  Beausobre  (qq.v.)  were  surpassed  by 
Daniel  de  Super ville  of  Rotterdam  (d.  1728),  who  tn 
lovable  disposition,  speculative  might,  and  philo- 
sophical endowment  surpassed  his  predecessors. 
Jacques  Baurin  (q.v,)  attained  the  high  point  of 
French  Reformed  preaching  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; of  ie^  significance  were  Jacob  Basnage  (q,v.) 
and  Henri  Chatelain  (d.  1743).  In  Holland  the 
pulpits  echoed  with  the  dogmatic  wrangling  of  Re- 
monstrants (q.v.)  and  Counterremonstrants,  The 
Fu?hool  of  Gysbert  Voetius  was  influt^need  by  scho- 
lasticism and  the  analytical  methml,  devoted  to 
the  justification  of  dogma.  For  a  year  the  whole 
church  of  Holland  was  moved  by  a  aermon  of 
Conrad  Vorst  (q,v.)  on  long  hair  (T  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  Smiit^eld  (d.  17v!9)  preached  145  sermons  on 
"  the  bruised  reed.**  Of  a  better  class  were  Hellen- 
broek  of  Rotterdam  (d.  17311  and  the  more  practical 
W.  a  Brakel  (d.  171 1),  When  the  homjleiic  practise 
through  the  Cocceian  school  broke  away  from  its 
scholastic  bonds,  the  prophetic- typical  style  entered, 
thouich  remaining  drily  philological.     But  gradually 
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life  invigorated  the  de^d  orthodoxy  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  dist^ourm^s  of  David  Flud  van  t"liffcn  (d. 
1701),  Jan  d'Outrein  (d,  in  Amsterdam  I722)»  and 
n.  Groenewegen,  Antischolastic  preaching  was 
heard  from  J,  Uytenbogaert  (q.v*)  of  the  Re* 
mon^tmnts,  and  Phihp  van  Limborch  (q-v.)  of  the 
Arminians. 

Apart  from  the  brilliant  flight  of  Roman  Catholic 
pulpit  oratory  in  France,  mission  preaching  and 
compact  a*Jdressea  to  the  pleasantry  ruled  inside  that 
Church.  In  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'  in  the 
missions  of  Jesuits  and  other  orders, 
sermouH  on  pejiitence  and  confession 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Jesuit 
Paolo  Segneri  (q,v,)  traversetl  Italy 
for  twenty  yeard  preaching,  and  with 
him  should  be  nametl  his  nephew  of  the  same  name 
(d,  1713).  A  continuator  of  the  homely  discourse 
to  the  peasantry  was  the  Augutstinian  Andr4  of 
France  (d.  1675) ;  a  preacher  of  note  was  the  Augus- 
tinian  Abraham  a  Saneta  Clara  (q.v.).  The  direct 
opposite  of  this  folk-sermon  was  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
course of  the  brilliantly  oratorical  pulpit  of  France 
in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  basis  of  which  was 
less  in  the  church  it,self  thim  in  the  circumstancea 
of  the  times  and  in  the  general  literature  of  the 
nation;  the  pulpit  strove  for  a  revival  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  early  Church.  The  result  was  an 
orator}"  only  for  the  cultured,  to  the  embidhi^hment 
of  w^hich  the  graces  of  rhetoric  were  skilfully  lent. 
The  substance  dealt  with  morality,  the  fear  of  Go<^l, 
inculcation  of  virtues,  meditation  upon  death  and 
its  meaning,  lessons  from  history  and  life.  And 
the  results  came,  with  just  pride  in  their  finished 
form,  to  be  included  in  the  classical  literature  of 
the  nation,  and  to  be  regarded  as  motlels  of  style 
to  be  employed  in  the  Church  both  in  France  and 
elsewhere.  A  pathbreaker  was  the  gi'neral  of  the 
Oratorians,  J,  F.  S^nault  (d-  1670);  the  brightest 
star  in  this  constellation  was  Jacques  B^nigne 
Bossuet  (q.v,).  whose  eloquence  flamed;  his  flow 
of  thought  was  full  and  genial,  and  his  imagination 
creative.  Of  special  celebrity  were  his  funeral 
sermons,  and  not  a  few  of  these  belong  to  the  mas- 
terpieces of  French  style.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  his  oration  over  Henriette  Marie,  that 
at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Or  1  dans,  and  that  over 
the  bier  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  from  which  cultured 
Frenehmen  make  quotations  as  from  cla^'^ics.  One 
of  the  faults  which  somt^what  re|3els,  however,  is 
the  Hatt^^ry  directed  to  court  circles;  unworthy  of 
the  house  of  Gml  are  the  epithets  constantly  applied 
to  the  king,  and  the  unfortumite  impression  made 
is  sometimes  that  of  a  man-ser\ing  courtier.  But 
even  more  than  was  accomplished  by  Bossuet  for 
the  uplift  of  the  French  pulpit  came  aljout  through 
Louis  Bourtlaloue  (q.v.),  especially  by  his  passion 
sermons  and  those  with  the  title  Dei  i^trtutem.  After 
him  is  to  he  named  Esprit  Fl^chier  (fj.v.),  whose 
sermon  on  Turenne  is  his  mast-erpiece,  on  v\  hom  J. 
Mascaron  of  Versailles  (d.  1703)  also  delivered  a 
celebrated  discourse.  Another  star  in  this  con- 
stellation was  the  Oratorian  Jean  Baptist  Massillon 
(q.v.)»  among  whose  celebrated  sermons  are  that 
on  the  Prodigal  Son,  that  on  Matt.  v.  3  sqq.,  on  T.uke 
iv,  27 1  that  on  the  deity  of  Christ— a  model  dog- 
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matic  sermon — the  ten  little  sermons  of  1718  which 
were  intended  as  exhortations  for  the  young  king, 
which  were  so  marked  by  terseness  yet  grace  of 
diction  that  they  were  r^arded  as  patterns.  Mas- 
sillon  is  distinguished  for  high  ethical  earnestness, 
remarkable  frankness,  and  a  sympathetic  tone,  and 
the  totality  of  excellent  qualities  found  in  his  work 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  **  the  Racine  of  the  pul- 
pit." Fenelon  (q.v.)  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  brilliant  Boa^et  by  the  fact  that  his  discourses 
owe  their  strength  to  the  element  of  prayerfulness, 
meditation  on  the  divine,  instructive  spirituality, 
and  use  of  Christian  experience.  With  Massillon 
closed  the  classic  period  of  the  French  pulpit.  The 
Jesuit  S^aud  (d.  1748),  Paulle,  and  especially  the 
missioner  J.  Bridaine  (d.  1767)  are  representatives 
of  the  post-classical  period. 

8.  Transformation  of  the  Protostant  Pulpit, 
1700-1810.  The  next  period  shows  the  battle  of 
Pietism  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  of  supemat- 
uralism  and  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) .  With  Spener 
b^gan  a  pulpit  service  which  had  a  practical  aim 

of  upbuilding  upon  the  basis  of  faith 
1.  Pietism,  and  a  consecrated  life.    The  means 

was  a  faithful  and  diligent  exposition 
of  Scripture.  Mechanical  confessions  of  salvation  in 
Christ  alone  became  experienced  salvation,  external 
eccledasticism  became  a  living  attachment  to  the 
true  body  of  Christ.  The  form  of  the  sermon  became 
simpler,  the  structure  more  distinct,  the  expression 
plainer.  The  development  was  gradual,  the  move- 
ments in  theology  having  their  influence  as  the  rela- 
tions of  Pietism  and  orthodoxy  changed,  and  as  the 
new  philosophy  and  the  Enlightenment  and  super- 
naturalism  contributed  to  the  unfoldings  of  the 
period. 

Philipp  Jakob  Spener  (see  Pietism,  I.)  gave  in 
his  Ptd  deMeriaj  chap,  vi.,  and  in  his  Theologiache 
Bedenken,  vols,  iii.-iv.,  worthful  hints  for  the  reform 
of  the  sermon.  The  discourse  was  to  have  as  its  aim 
the  renewing  of  man  by  faith  and  the  production  of 

the  fruits  thereof  in  life.     Yet  Spener 

am*'  accomplished  more  through  his  per- 

FoUowers.  ^^^^y  *^*^  ^y  *^®  *^^  learned  and 

dry  method  of  his  preaching.  Spener 
sought  with  painstaking  endeavor  to  exhaust  the 
dogmatic  and  ethical  content  of  the  text  by  an  exact 
and  extended  exegesis.  His  discourses  were  often 
lacking  in  imity,  the  cause  being  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  the  sermon  used  in  order  to  attain  comprehen- 
siveness.' Yet  by  his  clear  reference  to  Scripture, 
his  simple  and  practical-fruitful  application,  and 
by  the  employment  of  ethical  themes  and  a  strongly 
ethical  trend  of  the  dogmatic  material  he  drew 
crowds  to  his  church  and  became  the  introducer  of 
a  strong  stimulus  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  its 
pulpit.  His  principal  collections  are  those  upon 
the  Gospels  for  the  year  1688,  Evangelische  Lebens- 
pflichten  (1693),  Evangdiacher  Glaubenstrost  (1694), 
sixty-six  sermons  on  the  article  dealing  with  regen- 
eration (1695),  and  a  considerable  number  of 
volumes  on  various  subjects  and  occasions.  The 
Halle  sdhool  of  preaching  soon  gained  great  celebrity 
and  preeminence.  Its  characteristic  was  a  greater 
simplicity  in  form,  while  the  application  was  a 
matter  of  more  concern  than  the  development  of 


doctrine.     August  Hermann    Francke  (q.v.),  who 

left  several  volumes  of  discourses,  showed  a  simpler 
structure  than  Spener,  followed  the  course  of  the 

text  rather  than  a  theme,  though  his  handling  of 
the  material  was  somewhat  mechanical,  and  the 
treatment  verbose.  In  content  his  sermons  were 
practical,  and  what  he  produced  was  individual  in 
character,  free  in  its  method,  and  essentially  quick 
in  substance.    Johann  Anastasius  Freylinghausen 

(q.v.)  employed,  as  did  Spener,  a  prelude,  and  his 
theme  and  division  are  inartistic.  Joachim  Justus 
Breithaupt  (q.v.)  was  less  influential  as  a  preacher 
than  as  an  instructor  and  furtherer  of  the  new 
tendency  in  learning.  Joachim  Lange  (q.v.)  was 
more  a  teacher  of  homiletic  theology  than  a  preach- 
er. Gottfried  Arnold  (q.v.)  took  high  rank  by  his 
pulpit  work.  The  Gotha  superintendent,  Georg 
Nitsch  (d.  1729),  was  a  man  of  great  freshness  of 
spirit,  exact  knowledge  of  Scripture,  possessed  of 
hiunor,  able  to  appeal  to  the  popular  ear,  keen  in  his 
denunciation  of  sin,  and  sturdy  in  his  appeals  for 
the  realization  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  life. 

The  later  Halle  school  failed  in  that  it  too  fre- 
quently spoke  over  the  heads  of  the  congregation  in 
its  effort  for  the  didactic  and  the  intellectual;  it 
stressed  emotion,  producing  warmth  rather  than 

8  VarionB  ^^^^'  '^^^  great  teacher  and  exegete 
Schoola.  *^®  school  was  Johann  Jakob  Ram- 
bach  (q.v.),  a  man  of  fine  grain  and 
irenic  spirit,  whose  Pracepta  Homiietica  aimed  at  a 
simpler,  more  lucid  and  natural,  practical  yet  text- 
true  development  of  theme  and  exposition  in  the 
year's  round  of  sermons.  He  united  intelligible 
clarity  with  Christian  heartiness  and  warmth,  a  po- 
etic and  lively  imagination  with  a  strong  depth  of 
thought.  He  used  a  short  introduction,  simple 
arrangement  based  on  the  text,  logical  order,  a  clear 
and  living  development  on  the  basis  of  the  best  of 
North  German  Pietism.  Nevertheless  he  exhibited 
that  schematic  stiffness  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
sermons  which  was  a  heritage  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  well  as  a  wearying  uniformity,  which 
grew  out  of  pietistic  leanings,  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  sermons  to  converted  and  unconverted 
(new  matter  is  to  be  found  concerning  him  in  M. 
Schian's  J.  J,  Rambach  als  Prediger  und  Predigthe- 
oretikerj  in  BeUrdge  zur  hessischen  KirchengeschicfUe, 
vol.  iv.,  Darmstadt,  1909).  Among  his  imitators  are 
Johann  Philipp  Fresenius  (q.v.),  Johann  F.  Starck 
(d.  1756),  author  of  a  Hausgebeishich  (new  ed.  by 
Heim,  1845),  and  Abbot  Steinmetz  of  Bergen  (d. 
1762).  WOrttemberg  produced  a  series  of  preach- 
ers who  developed  a  fresh,  healthy,  and  many-sided 
method  which  has  lasted  till  the  present.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  school  are  a  firm,  realistic,  in  part 
mystic  Bible  faith,  with  a  broad  conception  of  the 
organism  of  revelation,  real  churchmanship,  a  free 
and  scientific  development,  and  unconstrained  con- 
struction of  the  doctrinal  basis,  especially  on  the 
eschatological  side.  The  forerunners  were  Heinrich 
HS^berlin,  named  above,  Johann  Andreas  and  Johann 
Friedrich  Hochstettcr  (both  d.  1720),  Johann  Rein- 
hard  Hedinger  (q.v.),  and  the  best  preacher  of  them 
all,  Georg  Konrad  Rieger  (q.v.).  Johann  Albrecht 
Bengel  (q.v.)  is  less  famous  as  a  preacher  than  as  an 
exegete,  though  his  sermons  show  a  classical  repose 


and  penetration,  and  a  method  of  exposition  almost 
cal^cheiicul  in  typt\  Friedrieh  Cbristkm  Oetinger 
(q.v.)  by  liis  singuliir  myHtic-jipwulativti  art  won 
a  sptTial  pliice  in  iW  Instory  of  prcachinia^.  Now 
he  inttrwove  great  thoughts  in  upothegmatio 
method,  again  he  dealt  with  daily  life  in  naive  yet 
popular  fashion,  oniT  more  eoareiJ  high  above  the 
niental  range  of  hi.s  heatrrn,  or,  again,  he  .^pok**  from 
a  lower  level  of  thought  and  conception.  His  8er~ 
momj  were  collected  by  K.  C.  E,  Ehmann  (5  vols., 
Reutlingen,  1852-57).  The  speculative  branch  of 
the  school  of  Bcvngel  vvaa  repres»ent<'d  further  by 
Fhilipp  Matt  hue  us  Hahn  (q.v.)  and  J.  L.  Fricker 
of  Dettingen  (d.  170(i).  The  practical  branch  is 
naturally  reprcseiit<'d  by  a  series  of  preaclicrn  Bibli- 
cal-Evangelical in  type  mther  than  specifically 
Pietistic,  Among  tlicm  may  be  named  Friedrjch 
Christoph  iStelnhofer  and  the  less  known  Immanuel 
(Jottlob  BraHtlierger  (qq.v.).  A  special  gift  of 
originality  was  possessed  by  Philipp  David  Burk 
of  Kirchheira  (d.  1770),  in  who^e  Sammlungen  zur 
PasioraUhitologie  (new  wl.  by  Oehler,  Stuttgart » 
1S67)  are  found  excellent  counsels  on  homiletic 
subjects.  Similarly,  Christian  Samuel  Ulher  of 
Hamburg  (d.  1776)  left  a  rich  material  in  his 
Erbatdiche  Denkztttctn  (new  tKl.,  Kiel.  1847).  Karl 
Heinrich  Rieger,  son  of  the  Georg  Koiirad  Rieger 
already  named,  surpassetl  hiB  father  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  essential  points  of  the  Gospel.  In 
this  company  belong  the  noted  exegete,  apologete, 
and  author  Magnua  Friedrieh  Roos,  Jcremias  Fried- 
rich  Reuss  of  TCibingen,  and  the  exceedingly  original 
pedagog  Johann  Fricdrich  Flattich  (qq-^^),  From 
the  Reformed  Church  should  ho  reckoned  here  the 
pious  mystic  an<l  poet  Gerhard  Terstc*^en  (q-v.)- 
A  sort  of  acme  of  the  Halle  method,  though  not 
without  elements  of  disiigreemcnt,  \\as  achieved 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Tliere 
were  certain  ideas  which  received  such  emphasis  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  latt^^r  that  other  poinLs  of  the 
Christian  faith   were,   so  to  apeak,   lost  to   v\e\\\ 

Some  of  these  ideas  were  faith  in  the 

M       ^      merits  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  blood, 

Pulolt       *^  childlike  triLst  in  the  grace  of  the 

Lord,  an  assurance  of  confidence  in 
the  wounds  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  conBciouRness  of 
jweaesBion  of  the  Savior  and  his  bride-hke  love. 
With  this  uent  a  disregard  of  arrangement,  a  too 
frequent  use  of  certain  catchwonls,  together  with 
appeals  to  the  emotions.  The  founder,  Count  von 
Zinzendorf  (qv),  was  the  most  significant  and  origi- 
nal of  their  pulpit  orators,  as  well  a.-*  one  of  the  most 
dihgent.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
speaker — an  intense  passion  for  Christ,  an  excellent 
education,  geniality,  lively  emotions,  rich  imagina- 
tioD  and  flow  of  thought,  and  great  strength  of 
language.  His  discourses  were  largely  expressionti 
of  the  affections  \s  hich  stirred  his  soul,  and  his  con- 
stant endeavor  was  to  exalt  Christ.  He  was  ej^pe- 
cially  eloquent  at  ordination  and  consecration 
services,  in  which  he  often  carried  his  congregation 
into  heights  of  emotion.  It  i;^  fortunate  that  the 
first  extra vagiint  period  of  the  Hermhut  community 
(174t?-50),  with  its  creations  of  rehgious  ftintasy 
and  its  insipid  and  effeminate  trifling,  was  only  an 
episoile  in  the  hiatorj^  of  the  church,  with  no  last- 


ing effects.  Bishop  August  Gottlieb  Spangenburg 
(q.v.)  was  an  example  of  the  clear,  si>lx"r,  and  worthy 
sermonizer.  One  needs  only  to  mention  such  names 
as  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  Benjamin  Schultze, 
Christian  Friedrich  8chwarz,  Da%nd  Zeieberger, 
HauB  Egecie,  and  Thomas  von  Westen  {qq,v.). 

Exponents  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  made  their 
appearance  especially  in  Saxony,  where  the  battle 
with  Pietism  was  especialty  sharp,  and  among 
the  number  were  such  pious  and  practical  preachers 
as  Johannes  and  Gottfried  Oleariue  (qq.v.) .  Among 
their  opponents  were  Johann  Friedrich  Mayer, 
Samuel  !Schelmg,  Johannes  Fecht^  and  Valentin 
Ernst  Loscher  (qq.v.).  Thesis  diligent  and  gladly 
heard  men,  to  whom  the  work  of  the  pulpit  was  not 
a  first  concern,  were  not  from  the  old  scholasticism. 
Learned  investigations,  allegories,  mystical  com- 
parisons, broke  into  the  instructive  formation, 
though  there  were  present  warmth  and  inspiration. 
Polemics  against  the  court>  which  had  become 
Roman  Catholic,  was  a  part  of  the  substance.  The 
sermons  of  Johann  August  Emeati  were  fulJ  of 
conception  and  illuminetl  by  Biblical  orientahsm, 
as  well  as  packed  with  thought.  From  South 
Germany  mention  should  be  made  of  the  military 
chaplain  Johann  Friedrich  Flattich »  a  polemist, 
fresh  and  able,  against  atheism  and  free  thinking. 
From  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  may  be 
named  the  BerHn  court,  preacher  Daniel  Ernst 
Jablonaki  (q.%'.),  the  Zurich  president  Johann  Jakob 
nrich,  and  Daniel  Stapfer  of  Benj  (q.v.). 

4.  Reform  of  the  Getlnan  Pulpit  and  the 
Preaching  of  Bationalism:  Jn  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  tstimukus  from  England  and  from 
Frtince  the  CSermans  aft4*r  Mosheim  began  to  lay 
new  emphasis  upon  pleasing  form.  As  the  En- 
lightenment (q.v.)  made  way,  tJie  striving  became 
great  to  use  logical  arrangement  and 
method  in  the  pulpit.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Enliglitenment  covered 
also  the  content.  Dogmatic  proposi- 
tions^ not  consonant  with  "*  rational  "  thinking, 
fell  into  the  background,  and  the  truths  of  rational 
verities  were  put  in  the  front.  While  the  Enlighten- 
ment at  first  combated  the  ruling  supematuralism 
(t^D  about  1775),  there  followed  a  period  when  ration- 
alism wixs  in  the  ascendency  (to  c.  1810),  when  a 
p<iriod  of  emphasis  upon  Evangelical  truths  was 
reac^hed  in  a  reaction  partly  esthetic  and  partly 
BibUcaJ- Evangelical.  The  period  of  ruling  super- 
naturalism  and  germinating  rationahsm  (1740-80) 
reveals  as  the  starting-point  of  a  better  pulpit  style 
Moah elm's  translation  of  selected  sermons  of  TiDot^ 
son  in  1728.  Frederick  the  Great  read  to  his 
soldiers  his  own  renderings  of  the  sermons  of 
Boimialoue,  Fl^chier,  Massillon,  and  Saurin.  To 
Fl^chier  and  Saurin  Moaheim  did  homage.  A 
prophecy  of  what  was  coming  was  furnished  by 
the  Basel  preaching  professor  Samuel  Werenfels 
(q.vj,  who  was  estrange<l  from  false  pathos,  elegant, 
intelligible,  and  edifying.  He  and  the  sensitive 
Pierre  Roquea  in  Basel  {d.  1748)  and  the  fiery  court 
preacher  of  Berhn,  Jaquelot^  show  how  soon  the 
better  form  of  sermon  of  foreign  Reformed  theolo- 
gians could  domesticate  itself  in  Germany.  Yet  the 
movement  was  not  merely  imitative.     There  was  a 
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general  attempt  at  the  purification  and  development 
of  the  German  tongue,  as  witness  the  establishment 
of  a  professorship  of  German  oratory  in  Halle  before 
1730,  and  a  search  for  a  national  literature  which 
had  its  bearing  upon  the  pulpit.  This  movement 
dealt  also  with  the  matter  of  the  sermon.  People 
were  weary  alike  of  the  theological  quarrels  and  of 
Pietistic  verbosity.  Interest  was  more  and  more 
philosopliical,  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  pulpit  and  the  Enlightenment  outside 
Germany,  in  part  to  the  growing  taste  at  home 
cultivated  by  the  demonstrative,  mathematical- 
philosophical  w^ork  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff. 
Preachers  learned  the  value  of  conception,  arrange- 
ment, solidity,  definition,  and  demonstration. 
Natural  religion  as  the  essential  content  of  the 
Christian,  and  morals  as  the  essential  of  natural 
religion  were  emphasized.  So  Mosheim  found  a 
contrast  not  merely  between  Pietist  and  orthodox, 
but  betw^cen  philosophical  and  Biblical.  The 
mediation  between  theology  and  philosophy  was 
begun  by  Johann  Gustav  Reinbeck  (d.  1741),  who 
showed  careful  arrangement,  soUd  application,  a 
correct  development  of  the  conception,  and  union 
of  Biblical  and  philosophical  elements. 

Johann  Lorenz  von  Mosheim  (q.v.),  the  German 
Tillotson  or  Saurin,  revealed  an  elegant  style,  an 
apologetic  tendency,  a  convincing  force  of  proof, 
strong  and  sure  as  it  was  fine,  flowing,  and  pleasing. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  the  basis  is  the 
EvangeUcal  fundamental  doctrines; 
8.  Xosheixn  d^q  ^ini  jg  ^  bring  to  realization  the 
Sflh  1  *  working-out  of  the  verity  of  Christian 
^^  *  doctrine.  To  this  end  Mosheim  uses 
historical  illustrations,  descriptions  of  the  events 
of  the  times,  all  this  with  fine  psychological  solidity. 
His  aiigumentation  is  thought  through  and  the  expo- 
sition is  wrought  out,  revealing  the  divine  active 
force  of  the  Gospel,  the  divine  origin  of  Christian 
ethics.  The  employment  of  the  text  is  careful,  the 
themes  are  practical,  the  discussion  is  broad  and  full. 
Peters  (Der  Bahnbrecher  der  modemen  Predigt  J,  L. 
Mosheim  in  seinen  homiletischen  Anschauun^gen, 
I9I0)  is  undoubtedly  right  in  seeing  in  Mosheim's 
preaching  and  homiletics  modem  traits.  While 
Mosheim  was  thus  influencing  the  Lutheran  pul- 
pit, Tillotson  of  England  (see  below)  was  doing 
the  same  for  the  German  Reformed  Church  through 
August  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Sack  (q.v.)  of  Berlin,  the 
religious  teacher  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IIL  and  IV. 
Johann  Andreas  Cramer  (q.v.)  was  influential  more 
upon  the  oratorical  side,  employing  a  fiery  pathos, 
a  wealth  of  rhetorical  figures  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  overload  the  discourse,  but  a  fullness  of 
thought,  clear  arrangement,  excellent  choice  of 
doctrinal  and  ethical  circumstances.  Related  to 
him  in  style  was  Gottfried  Less  (q.v.),  while  Chris- 
toph  Christian  Sturm  of  Magdeburg  and  Hambui^g 
(d.  1786)  infused  a  stronger  rationalistic  strain 
together  with  a  poetic-esthetic  coloring.  Among 
those  who  followed  the  new  trend  of  the  times  were 
Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Jerusalem  and  Johann 
Joachun  Spalding  (qq.v.). 

The  period  of  ruling  rationalism  (1780-1810) 
had  been  prepared  for  by  the  constantly  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  Enlightenment.    There  was  a  decided 


break  in  the  preaching  of  this  period  from  that  of 
orthodoxy    and    Pietism.      The    orthodox    pulpit 
maintained  the  integrity   of   what  it 
®*  ^JJ^'*^®*  held  to  be  the  confirmed    verities  of 
»U  **^'*'  ^^^*     '^^®  Enlightenment  was  con- 
cerned also  with  preaching  '*  the  pure 
faith  of  Christians,"  and  naturally  there  was  a  con- 
nection with  Evangelical  church  teaching.      But  the 
content  of  the  rationalistic  preaching  stressed  the 
doctrines  of  God,  virtue,  and  inunortality ;  ethics  was 
distinctly  in  the  foreground.    This  ethical  strain 
was  a  reaction  from  the  unfruitful  and  scholastic 
discourse  of  orthodoxism,  and  it  led  to  a  handling 
of  the  Christian  virtues.    This  turn  of  work  in  the 
pulpit  does  not  suffer  when  compared  with  the  Piet- 
istic pulpit,  though  it  was  in  some  respects  shallower. 
It  protested  against  the  one-sided  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  it  called  to  earnest  action  and  practical 
activity.     It  is  therefore  not  to  be  condenmed  out 
of  hand,  any  more  than  the  preaching  of  orthodox- 
ism is  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  bankruptcy.    Of 
course  the  handling  of  Scripture  in  the  pulpit  of  this 
type  corresponded  to  the  method  in  which  the  En- 
Ughtenment  dealt  with  the  Bible,  which  ruled  the 
preaching  of  this  time  somewhat  as  it  did  that  of 
orthodoxism  and   Pietism,   though  the    thought- 
world  of  the  Bible  retreated  in  favor  of  that  of  the 
philosophic-moralistic,  while  Biblical  diction  made 
way    for    the    buoyant-poetic    or   ethical-learned. 
The  chief  weakness  of  the  rationalistic  pulpit  lay 
in  its  content;    its  Christianity  was  diluted.     Ite 
commendation  is  that  it  advocated  a  fundamental 
and  practical  religion.     Particulars  to  be  noted  are 
first  the  homiletic  journals  to  which  this  period 
gave  birth,  such  as  the  Journal  fur  Prediger  at  Halle 
(1770    sqq.),    Beyer's    AUegemeines    Magazin  fur 
Prediger  (1789  sqq.),  and  Teller's  Neurit  Magazin 
fUr  Prediger  (1792  sqq.).     In  the  front  rank  of  the 
individual  preachers  of  the  times  stand  Wilhelm 
Abraham  'Teller    and    Georg  Joachim   ZoUikofer 
(qq.v.).  A  conmianding  personality  was  that  of  Au- 
gust Hermann  Niemeyer  (q.v.).  There  were  also  such 
pedants  as  Kindervater,  Soldan,  Snell,  and  Schud- 
eroff,  who  preached  on  the  basis  of  Kantian  learning 
in  a  manner  imintelligible  to  their  congregations. 
Numerous  preachers  of  the  following  of  Teller  turned 
to  dry  didactics;    so  Stolz  in  Bremen,  Loffler  in 
Gotha,  Ribbeck  in  Magdeburg,  and  the  productive 
Klefecker  in  Hamburg.    Others  employed  more  of 
pathos;    so  Hanstein,   and  Ehrenburg  in   Berlin. 
After  the  French  Revolution  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  the  times  furnished  much  material 
for  sermons.     This  was  the  case  with  the  Swiss 
Johann  Kaspar  Hfifeli  (d.  1811)  of  Dessau,  Bremen, 
and  Bemburg.     In  his  early  career  an  opponent  of 
the  Enlightenment,  later  he  came  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Kant;   yet  his  talented  control  of  lan- 
guage and  masterful  style  revealed  the  bom  orator. 
Stolz,  named  above,  preached  on  Frederick  IT.,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  Zinzendorf,  and  the  like;   the 
pious  supematuralist  Rosenmttller  in  Leipsic,  on  the 
noteworthy  events  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
T5llner  proposed  to  preach  on  the  revelation  of 
God  in  nature,  Koppen,  the  advocate  of  the  Bible, 
protested.     Such  preachers  abounded  in  city  and 
hamlet.     J.  L.  Ewald  (d.  1822)  issued  sermons  upon 


nu tore  (1781)  and  Predtgien  iiber  Naturtexie  (without 
a  BiblicaJ  t«xt;   1789  sqq.). 

The  result  was  a  reaction  against  the  dominant 

tendency  from  either  an  esthetic  or  a  more  Biblical 

standpoint.     This   reaction    waa   the   rci^ult   of   a 

deeper  and  stronger  piety  \\  hich  had  lived  on  among 

^  _,  the  people,  to  which  were  added  the 

Beaction.  J^A"^*^!^*."^  of  ^  surviving  sujRvrnatural' 
ism.  To  this  other  factors  eontributedT 
such  as  the  deeply  groiindefl  spiritual  labors  of  a 
Johann  Georg  Hamaun  (q.v),  or  the  earnest  piety, 
the  tlainty  humor,  and  biting  wit  of  Matthias 
Cliiudius  (q.v.),  or  the  power  in  prayer  of  a  Johann 
Ileinrich  Jung  StiUing  (q.v.).  Not  to  be  overlooked 
in  thiii  rnovoment  were  the  results  of  the  elevation 
and  enriching  due  to  the  bloom  of  literature  of  the 
period y  while  the  political  conditions  of  the  countrj* 
made  in  the  same  direction.  Of  unusual  signifi- 
cance, too,  uaa  Johann  Got tfried  Herder  (q.v.),  who 
is  best  compared  with  Baumgarten  aa  an  example 
of  the  classically  instructe<^L  The  culture  ideal  of 
the  humanists  and  the  life  ideal  of  Christianity  were 
combined  in  his  sermons,  A  large  figure  was  that  of 
Franz  Volkmar  Reinhard  (q.v,);  and  related  to 
him  as  exponent  of  supematuraJistic  rationaliam  in 
carefully  arranged  and  smoothly  expressed  sermons 
was  Henry  Gottheb  Tzschirner  (q.v.)^  patriotic 
chaplain  in  the  field,  hi/?torian,  tind  apologete.  In 
German  Switzerland  this  reaction  was  carried  on 
from  the  Biblical  standpoint  by  a  series  of  original 
min<l3,  Johann  Tobler  of  Zurich  (d.  18DS)  sliowed 
nalvet^  and  originahty  in  expression,  and  Evan- 
gelical earnestness.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
Johann  Caspar  Lavat/cr  (q^v.),  in  his  sermonB  as  in 
his  poetry  preeminently  appealing  to  the  fwlings. 
The  text  and  its  fundamental  thought  came  to  their 
own  in  his  discourses,  though  somewhat  overladen 
with  emotion.  Another  Swiss,  Johann  Jakob  Hess 
(q,v.),  while  in  wannth,  liveliness,  and  richness  of 
thought  behind  Lavater,  surpassed  him  in  keenness 
of  understanding,  possession  of  historical  sen»e, 
knou  ledge  of  Scripture,  clearness  of  collocation  of 
thought,  and  aptness  of  application,  David  Mtlslin 
of  Bern  (d.  1821)  also  strove  against  the  tide  of  the 
Enlightenment,  leaving  eight  volumes  of  sermons. 
A  pious  Evangdica!  sense,  correct  valuation  of 
Scripture,  surrender  to  the  leading  of  the  tejit, 
eamestneas,  clarity,  and  utility  are  the  character- 
istics of  his  pulpit  vi  ork.  Karl  Ulrich  Stiickel- 
berger  (d.  1816)  of  Basc^  stimulated  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  sermons  which  showed  a  clear  compre- 
hension expre^ssed  didactically  and  leading  to  a 
surer  knowledge. 

The  eflFecte  of  the  earlier  homiletic  methods  still 
continued  to  be  felt  throughout  this  period,  and 
were  followed  by  preachers  who  took  a  middle  po- 
sition  between   orthodoxy  and  Pietism*    Thus  in 
Basel    worked    the    ardent    Andreas 
M^i  tl^      Battier  (d.  1793),  who  devoted  himself 

Pnlnit  ^  ^^^  Evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation . 
and  Nikobus  von  Brunn,  who  labored 
with  a  fresh  message  for  t wen ty  years .  I n  W  u rtt em- 
berg  preached  Gottlieb  Christian  Storr  (q.v.),  Bill- 
Hca]  but  not  fluent  in  t\q>e.  Karl  Friedrirh  Hartt- 
mann  of  Neuflfen  and  Lauflfen  (d.  1815)  ministeretl 
out  of  a  rich  fund  of  Evangelical  instruction  and 


religious  experience.  From  Nuremberg  came  Jo- 
hann Gottfried  Schoner  (d,  1822),  poet  and  defender 
of  the  Bible,  hokUng  to  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  His  behef  was  that  preaching  would  be 
effective  if  trust  and  salvation  expressed  externally 
the  inward  experience  of  the  speaker.  He  was 
simple  and  clear  in  his  arrangement  of  material  and 
fluent  in  language.  Not  to  be  passed  by  is  the  un- 
usually fciiile  'work  of  G.  E.  Hartog  in  Lohne  and 
Herford,  Westphaha,  marked  by  great  clearness, 
comprehensiveness  and  intelligibility,  strong  and 
precise  expression,  intense  earnestness,  an<i  rich 
practical  apphcation.  The  county  of  Tecklen- 
burg  produced  stieh  men  as  Johann  Gerhard  (q.v.), 
Friediicb  Arnold,  and  Johann  Heinrich  Hasenkamp 
(q.v.).  Original  in  force  was  the  Lutheran  foimder 
of  missions,  Johann  Janlcke  (d.  1827),  preacher  at 
the  Brethren's  Church  in  Berlin. 

In  this  period  the  waves  which  rolled  on  the  Ger- 
man sea  of  thought  beat  also  throughout  Continen- 
tal Europe.  In  Denmark  Pietism  found  no  advo- 
cate of  first  rank  in  the  pulpit;  it  was 
1  ^>^  M  ^<^P*^^^^^'*^  oJ*lv  by  translations  from 
Oeiinttiiy  ^^^^  German  and  found  a  stern  oppo- 
nent in  Bishop  Hersleb  in  Zealand, 
whose  mighty  eloquence  contemporaries  could  not 
praise  too  highly.  The  sermons  of  Christian  Bast^ 
holm  (q.v,),  distinguished  for  clear  arrangement  and 
brilliant  diction  and  much  admircil  by  the  cultured, 
revealed  the  principle  that  in  the^ory  and  practise 
eloquence  was  a  sumptuous  dress  to  conceal 
poverty  of  thought.  The  foremost  representative 
in  Denmark  of  the  rationahstic  spirit  was  H.  G. 
Clausen  of  Copenhagen  (d.  184€)»  whose  sermons 
are  lucid  and  free  from  trivialities.  Among  Nor- 
wegians to  be  mentioned  are  Johan  Nordahl  Bnin 
(d.  1816),  bishop  in  Bergen,  fiery  in  eloquence  and 
poetic  in  gifts;  he  waa  an  advot-ate  of  supernatural- 
ism  against  rationalism,  though  not  profound  in 
thought;  more  friendly  to  rationalism  were  the 
discourses  of  Niels  Stockfleth  Schultz,  preacher  in 
Drontheim;  and  still  more  rationalistic  was  Claus 
Pavels  (d.  1822),  bishop  in  Bergen.  Hans  Nielsen 
Hauge  (q.v.)  had  the  Pietistic  bent  with  a  nomistic 
slant.  In  Sweden  from  1700  to  1770  the  prevailing 
preaching  was  a  blend  of  the  old  orthodoxy  with 
Pietism,  but  with  a  national  coloring.  The  strong 
orthoelox  sermons  of  court  preacher  Andreas  Nohr- 
berg  (d.  1767),  though  in  fonn  somewhat  scholastic, 
are  still  used  with  great  satisfaction  by  orthodox 
Pietists,  Erik  Tollstadius  waa  a  noble  representa- 
tive of  the  more  mystic  Pietism,  and  the  few  sermons 
which  were  print^sd  are  still  much  used.  Peter 
Murbeck  of  Bleking  (d.  176S)  introduced  more  of 
the  logical  element,  while  the  spirit  of  Hermhut 
was  exemplified  in  Carl  Blutstrom  (d.  1772)  and 
Peter  Hamburg,  Among  the  bishops  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  worthy  of  mention  as  preachers 
were  G.  A.  Humble  of  Wexio,  a  high-ehurchman; 
the  second  archbishop  of  Upaala  S,  Troilius,  and 
Bishop  J.  Seranius  of  Strengnas,  both  statesmen 
and  men  who  introduced  the  State-Churchly 
idea  into  their  sermons,  as  later  did  O,  Wall- 
qvist  (d,  1800),  and  J,  M.  Fant  (d.  1813).  G. 
Fnehom  (d.  17951,  beloni^ing  to  the  Enlightenment, 
introduced  a  period  of  Utilitarian  moralism.     From 
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1770  to  1809  virtue  as  the  most  serviceable  thing 
was  the  theme  of  the  sermons  of  J.  M5ller,  B.  von 
Gotland  (d.  1805),  C.  KuUberg  (d.  1808),  and  the 
neologian  Bishop  Lehnbeig  of  Linkfiping  (d.  1808). 
P.  Fredell  was  an  advocate  of  Swedenborgianism  in 
opposition  to  the  Enlightenment.  In  Holland  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  names 
of  prominence  stand  out,  and  where  the  French  Ian- 
g^uage  was  spoken  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed. 
F.  J.  Durand  left  L* Annie  evangUique  in  seven  vol- 
umes (2d  ed.,  Bern,  1780).  Jean  Fr^^ric  OberUn 
(q.v.)  stands  out  as  a  true  witness  to  the  Gospel 
in  an  evil  time,  earnest  and  popular  in  his  applica- 
tion of  Scripture  and  life,  illustrating  his  thoughts 
with  instructing  fulness.  Antoine  Court  and  Paul 
Rabaut  (qq.v.)  should  be  mentioned  here,  and  J. 
Roget  (q.v.) .  In  Holland  the  sermon  was  iniSuenced 
by  the  English  school,  and  the  style  changed  slowly 
from  the  older  detailed  exposition  of  the  text  to  the 
synthetic  method.  The  road  in  this  country  was 
broken  by  E.  HoUebeek  of  Ley  den,  and  P.  Che- 
valier of  Groningcn  followed  in  discourses  that  were 
ethical  and  rationalistic  in  tone,  as  were  those  of 
E.  Kist  (d.  1822)  in  Dort.  G.  Bonnet  of  Utrecht 
(d.  1805)  united  the  methods  of  the  old  and  the  new 
schools;  the  pi(  us  Jakob  Hinlopcn  (d.  1803)  for  half 
a  century  protested  by  his  method  against  all 
scholasticism,  while  L.  Egeling  in  Leyden  (d.  1835) 
was  fruitful  in  his  ministry.  At  the  end  of  the  eigh^ 
eenth  century  examples  of  bombastic  rhetoric 
appear  in  the  sermons  of  J.  Bosch  and  J.  van  Ixx), 
while  the  reading  of  sermons  began  to  be  practised 
after  the  English  model  by  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury. 

6.  The  Bvangfillcal  Pulpit  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentnry:  The  revival  of  church  life  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  its  reflection  in  preaching,  which  received 
new  blood  and  quickening  and  in  turn  stimulated 
the  common  life.  Among  the  influ- 
ences which  worked  in  this  direction 


1.  Basal 
Influences. 


were  the  political  conditions.  The 
necessities  of  Germany  during  the  Napoleonic 
period  and  its  rebirth  during  the  wars  for  freedom, 
resulting  in  a  feeling  of  united  life  among  the  people, 
gave  to  the  pulpit  an  aim  and  a  definite  direction. 
The  two  men  most  influential  in  this  extended 
crisis  were  Schleiermacher  and  Draeseke,  though 
they  were  supported  by  a  host  of  preachers  who  with 
earnestness  and  courage  and  in  noble  spirit  led  the 
way.  A  further  influence  was  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  a  concrete  Christianity  in  the  piety  of 
the  times.  While  some  preachers  held  to  the  old 
ways,  the  general  trend  was  in  the  new  direction,  led 
by  men  like  Draeseke  and  Theremin  into  a  new  form 
and  to  contents  which  attempted  to  realize  a  histori- 
cal Christianity.  Above  all  was  the  guidance  of 
Schleiermacher,  who  made  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  redemption  central  in  his  preaching.  Im- 
mediately there  developed  a  style  of  sermon  suited 
to  the  movement  of  awakening,  and  the  use  of  the 
Bible  was  no  small  part  of  the  method  employed, 
while  a  confessional  interest  was  powerfully  re- 
vived. As  a  whole  the  preaching  of  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century  was  essentially 
Christological.    The  general  truths  of  reason  are 


no  longer  in  control,  the  Gospel  rules.  Meanwhile 
the  text  has  come  to  its  own  as  the  constitutive 
element,  while  the  dogmatic  and  confessional  are  in 
the  foreground;  the  merely  moral  sermon  has  lost 
its  reputation,  the  Evangelical  takes  its  place. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  Daniel  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher  (q.v.),  who  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  pulpit  orators,  as  is  attested  by  his  ten 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  importance  rests  not 
alone  in  the  fact  that  he  influenced  a  generation  of 
preachers  and  their  sermons  as  did  no  other  theo- 
logian  of  his  century;  but  still  more 
^*'"  fundamental  was  his  theological  and 
homiletical  startmg-pomt  m  the  unme- 
diateness  of  the  emotions,  to  his  steady  retreat  to 
the  innermost  Christian  consciousness  against  the 
old  supematuralism,  and  also  against  the  ruling 
rationalism  and  Kantianism.  For  him,  the  living 
sense  of  community  with  God  is  the  center  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  and  the  stimulation  of  this  is  the  purpose 
of  all  Christian  preaching.  His  idea  was  to  speak 
ever  as  to  brethren  and  develop  their  Christian 
consciousness.  Hence  the  chief  content  of  his 
sermons  is  a  clear  exposition  of  his  own  inner  life 
for  believing  Christians.  The  ethicaB  was  not  neg- 
lected, but  its  sources  were  found  in  the  religious 
consciousness.  Characteristic  was  the  way  in 
which  sin  was  treated  by  him,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth;  he  believed  in  a  lifting 
above  the  situation  where  the  flesh  ruled  rather  than 
in  a  continuous  conflict  with  a  sinful  inclination. 
In  his  earlier  period  he  was  closely  tied  to  his  text, 
which  was  generally  short;  as  might  be  expected 
of  so  sturdy  a  thinker,  the  disposition  of  the  thought 
was  less  formal  than  material.  His  preaching  was 
wholly  free  from  pathos,  was  classically  tranquil  m 
its  thought  development;  closely  logical  in  its  articu- 
lation. Popular  in  the  widest  sense  his  sermons  are 
not,  adapted  as  they  are  for  the  cultured;  but  their 
clarity  and  logicalness  make  easy  the  understanding 
of  them .  He  spoke  often  not  simply  as  a  Protestant 
preacher,  but  as  a  pious,  experienced  sage  and  moral 
philosopher.  He  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but  pre- 
pared them  by  most  careful  and  painstaking  medi- 
tation. The  fact  that  one  so  learned  in  classical 
antiquity  and  in  philosophy  yet  made  Christ  the 
central  point  and  gave  to  ethical  conceptions  the 
cast  of  the  New-Testament  methods  of  vie\\ing  them 
was  to  many,  tired  of  the  old  rationalistic  preach- 
ing, not  merely  attractive  but  positively  grateful. 
And  long  afterward  the  influence  of  his  method  was 
found  among  preachers  who  still  regarded  him  as 
their  model.  New  light  has  been  cast  in  this  di- 
rection by  the  publication  by  J.  Bauer  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Ungedruckte  Predigtcn  aus  .  .  .  1820-28 
(Leipsic,  1900),  and  Bauer's  ScMeienrvacher  als 
patrioHscher  Prediger  (Giessen,  1908). 

His  services  were  supported  by  a  number  of 
preachers  of  significant  homiletical  power.  As 
advocates  of  a  faith  based  on  a  Biblical  revelation 
may  be  mentioned  Gottfried  Menken,  Johann  Bap- 
tist Albertini,  and  Johann  Christian  Gottlob  Krafft 
(qq.v.),  Theodore  Lehmus  of  Ansbach  (d.  1837), 
a  victorious  combatant  of  rationalism;  (Christian 
Adam  Dann  (q.v.).  a  preacher  vd\h  suggestive 
themes  and  a  diction  juicy  and  forceful;    Wilhelm 


Hofacker  (q.v.);  and  J.  E,  F.  Sander  (q-v.),  care- 
ful in  the  exegesis  of  bis  text,  ruther  teamed  than 
forceful.      Also   Biblical  in  his  basis 

-V     1       l>ut  concentrating   his  thought   upon 
School.  ,  T     1    ■     ij  f    I 

am   and  grace  was   Luduig  Hofacker 

(q.v.)*  Preachcra  of  another  type  were  equally 
Biblical  in  their  sphere  of  thought,  but  more  con- 
fessional in  tlieir  de\'t  lopmcnt.  Such  a  man  was 
Claus  Harms  (q.v.),  a  man  of  kindly,  serene,  and 
poetic  sensibilities  and  fresh  humor  uhich  made 
him  acceptsible  to  all  classes.  His  originality  lay 
in  the  plasticity  of  his  diction  and  in  richness  and 
weight  of  thought.  Pathos  was  sometimes  un- 
pleasantly abundant.  His  subjc<»ts  were  auggeative 
and  catchy;  while  his  arrangement  is  philosophical, 
it  is  not  determined  always  by  the  text.  He  had 
numerous  followers*  of  whom  may  be  named  here 
Martin  Stephan  and  A.  G.  Rudclbach  (qq,v.). 
Biblicid  and  confeanional  in  type  were  the  two 
Krummachers,  Gottfried  Daniel  and  Fnc<lrich 
Wilhelm  (qq.v.).  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  !«ud  that 
he  was  an  artist  in  the  use  of  wordj^,  supported  fty 
a  tangible  realism  and  an  uncommonly  lively  power 
of  construction,  by  which  he  was  able  to  n\akc  real 
the  characters  of  the  Bible  story.  Yet  in  his  word 
pictures  he  did  not  always  adhere  to  the  liistorically 
true.  The  New  Te-=itament  was  frequently  reatl 
back  into  the  Old,  while  his  use  of  the  typical  and 
allegorical  is  as  rather  excessive.  In  tliift  group 
belong  also  Hermann  Friedrieh  Kohlbriigge  and 
the  Reformed  prejicher  I'>ierlrich  Ludwig  Mallet 
(qq.v.).  While  LietwDc*n  Claus  Harms  and  Bernliard 
Draeseke  (q.v.)  certain  conncctioiLs  existed,  in 
general  they  are  of  difTerent  types.  The  latter 'a 
flermona  can  not  be  characterised  aceunitely  as 
prevailingly  either  BibOetd  or  confessional;  they 
were  more  general  in  type.  Related  to  him  in  style 
was  the  important  Bishop  liuhlemann  Frtcflrich 
Eyiert  (q.v.),  in  whom  btioyanry  Ixx^ame  extrava- 
gance and  f  renhness  unction.  Other  preachers,  while 
supematuml  in  trend,  were  not  of  the  narrow  super- 
natural school;  such  were  the  Konigsberg  preacher 
Ludwig  August  Kahler  (fi.v.),  and  Heinrich  Leon- 
hard  Heubner  of  Wittenberg  (q  v.).  Franz  There- 
min (q.v.)  was  akin  to  this  group  in  the  expression 
which  he  gave  to  his  piety. 

Another  group  may  be  designated  as  the  strag- 
glers of  rationali.stie  preacliing.  Belonging  here  is 
the  celehrateti  Chris toph  Friedrieh  von  Aramon 
(q,v.).  In  his  earlier  eermons  he  appears  as  a 
Kantian  moralist;  in  a  later  i>eriod  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  exposition  of  eceleaiastical 
4.  Remain-  (|(>etrine.     Finally,  in  his  third  period 

B^U  n'  ^^^  returned  to  practically  his  first 
aHom  '  P^^'*'on.  Hi f ted  in  the  matter  of  form, 
diplomatictdly  clt»ver  in  expression,  of 
courtly  fluency,  and  oftin  of  lofty  and  witty  flow 
of  thought,  his  sermons  were  especially  adapte«t  to 
the  efliicat^.  The  nvoist  important  repre;4entative 
of  the  popular  rationalism  in  these  times  v.as  Johann 
Friedrieh  Rtihr  (qv.).  In  clarity  and  logical  co- 
ordination he  follnwe<l  Reinhard.  In  geneml  his 
sermons  escape  many  of  tlie  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  rationalistic  discourse,  though  t!ie  basis  is 
thoroujEjhly  rationalistic.  Here  belongs  also  Morita 
Ferdinaad  Schnmlz  (d.  1860)  ^  who  served  pastorates 


in  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg;  prohfic  and 
lively  in  thought,  he  reealJed  Reinhard  in  the  careful 
and  often  compreheuiiive  disposition  of  his  material. 
Of  hke  prominence  were  the  Hamburig  pastors  J.  K, 
W.  Alt  and  C.  U.  A,  Ivrause. 

The  decades  after  the  wars  for  freedom,  in  which 
on  one  side  rationalism  was  one  of  the  forces  and 
on  the  other  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and 
of  the  awakening  was  potent,  conKtitut-e  a  period 
of  ferment  for  the  pulpit.  Strong  indi- 
*  ^^  vidualiHt.s  like  those  already  described 
broke  away  from  the  rationaUatic, 
emotional-judicious,  stirring-pfithetic  method,  and 
a  type  gained  the  ascendency  corresponding  to  the 
new  influences.  The  result  was  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  Schleiermacher,  though  the  resemblance 
was  not  due  to  dialectic  trenchancy  nor  to  depth  of 
thought.  The  new  preaching  became  often  a  preach- 
ing of  repentance  under  the  stimulus  of  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  gignificance  of  Christ  for  salvation. 
But  the  fine  lines  of  Bchleiermacher's  dialectic,  due 
to  his  dogmatic  system,  were  hidden  behind  the 
grosser  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  confessions.  In 
sum  the  new  preaching  was  a  return  to  Christ 
and  the  Bible.  Hence  the  relation  of  the  sermon 
to  the  text  was  recast.  Rationalism  formally  al- 
lowed the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  inteq>rete<l  as 
it  chose.  The  new  understanding  of  Christianity 
caused  the  employment  of  tlie  text  in  its  original 
meaning  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  sermon. 
Of  course  traces  of  the  earlier  uaage  remained  here 
and  there,  and  the  Word  was  sometimes  miscon- 
Btruedj  especially  the  Old  Testament,  into  which 
the  New  Testament  was  read.  But  the  pulpit  was 
essentially  Biblical,  the  pcricopes  retained  their 
importance,  although  the  use  of  free  texts  was 
not  unknown,  while  sometimes  whole  books  of  the 
Bible  were  the  occasion  of  courses  of  sermons.  The 
diction  of  the  sermon  was  also  influenced  by  that  of 
the  Bible,  sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  have  an 
archaic  sound.  Similarly,  the  content  of  the  ser- 
mon tindcrwent  change.  Rationalism  had  chostm 
ethical  themes,  and  these  fell  into  discredit.  Re- 
tigious  or  religious-dogmatic  themes  i^ere  the  rule, 
with  a  polemic  against  rationalism,  the  Friends  of 
Light,  liberalism,  the  new  theolog>%  and  especially 
against  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  times.  Stand- 
ard themes,  of  course  with  infinite  variation,  were 
repentance,  grace,  judgment,  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  atonement.  Conser4uently  there  was  danger 
of  the  sermon  becoming  stereotyped.  The  way  in 
which  text  and  sermon  contents  were  bound  to- 
gether was  controlled  by  the  ruling  analyiic-sjm- 
thetic  methofl.  The  text  furnished  the  chief 
suggestions  or  themes;  the  thoughts  furnished  by 
the  analysis  of  the  text^  were  uniteti  in  a  theme  and 
then  put  in  order  according  to  the  divisions,  and 
these  latter  were  prevailingly  threefold — ^more  than 
four  divisions  are  rare.  The  length  of  the  sermon 
gradually  became  shorter,  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  Here  and  there  other  frhan  a  Biblical 
text  w:ia  chosen,  while  catechetical  sermons  were 
not  unknown,  as  were  those  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed, 

A  considerable  proportion  of  pulpit  orators  laid 
emphasis  upon  Cfcriat  and  Scripture,  after  the  forma 
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of  the  Lutheran  confessions,  and  were  at  no  pains  to 
disguise  this  spirit  of  confessional  energy  and  dog- 
matic stress.    The  cardmal  doctrines  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  of  sin  and  grace,  and  of  the 
e.  The      atonement  ruled  the  sermon ;  and  along 

J       ?^**"    with  the  positive  exposition  of  these 

ional  Type.  . ,  .^  i      •  •   -^ 

themes  there  was  a  polemic  against 

errant  tendencies  of  the  period.  The  endeavor  was 
to  have  the  sermon  practical  with  reference  to  the 
center  of  the  Gospel.  Among  the  exponents  of  this 
spirit  of  the  pulpit  may  be  named  from  South 
Germany  Johann  Konrad  Wilhelm  Lohe,  Gottlieb 
Christian  Adolf  von  Harless,  and  Gottfried 
Thomasius  (qq.v.);  from  North  Germany  especially 
liudwig  Harms  (q.v.),  Ludwig  Adolf  Petri,  and 
K.  K.  Munkel  (qq.v.).  Petri's  sermons  were 
simple  in  construction,  but  so  deep  and  rich  in 
their  thought  that  they  were  adapted  rather  for 
the  educated.  The  text  governed  in  the  working- 
out  of  his  discourses,  and  was  often  exegetically 
treated.  He  emphasized  doctrine  without  ob- 
scuring the  Gospel,  and  revealed  an  earnest,  keen, 
thoroughly  trained  personality  of  the  Lutheran- 
confessional  type.  Mankel,  while  stressing  less 
the  form,  exercised  a  Uke  care  in  the  working- 
out  of  his  discourses  and  in  their  clearness. 
He  preached  to  the  church  of  a  village,  and  that 
influenced  his  diction  and  his  illustrations;  the 
result  is  that  his  sermons  may  be  designated  as 
popular.  He  avoids  all  that  is  coarse;  he  is  learned, 
the  church  standards  define  his  exposition,  and  his 
exegesis  is  unadorned.  In  this  connection  Bemhard 
Adolph  Laugbein  of  Saxony  should  be  .nentioned. 
From  Christian  Ernst  Luthardt's  pen  have  come 
down  a  number  of  volumes  of  sermons  which  unite 
a  full  utilization  of  the  text  with  determination  of 
its  religious  testimony.  Simple  and  forceful  re- 
pose combines  with  a  great  active  ethical  strength 
and  rich  theological  content.  Gerard  Uhlhom  (q.v.) 
had  a  remarkable  gift  of  exposition,  and  vigorous 
material  found  a  corresponding  form  of  expression, 
while  a  mighty  ethical  earnestness  was  combined 
with  the  energy  of  the  Tjutheran  proclamation.  Of 
TiUtherans  outride  of  Germany  mention  may  be 
made  of  A.  F.  Huhn,  preacher  at  Reval,  prolific  in 
production. 

From  this  group  of  distinctively  confessional 
preachers  a  second  group  may  be  distinguished  by 
a  closer  grip  of  the  confessional  element  and  a 
sharper  emphasis  upon  practical,  communal,  and  in- 
dividual matters.     To  be  named  here  are  Karl  Hein- 

rich  Caspari  of  Munich  and  J.  F.  Ahl- 
'^'  ^™^^*'**  fold  (q.v.)  in  Lcipsic.     The  sermons  of 

the  former  in  their  simplicity  appeal 
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more  to  the  ordinary  man  than  to  the 
educated ;  but  they  show  a  rich  experience,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  men,  special  aptitude  in  individuali- 
zation, concrete  illustrations,  and  a  plastic  exposi- 
tion. Johann  Friedrich  Ahlfeld  was  too  practically 
disposed  to  be  a  mere  partizan.  In  the  many  vol- 
umes of  sermons  from  his  pen  there  are  shown  an 
engaging  warmth,  a  religious-ethical  earnestness, 
and  an  extraordinary  power  of  presentation  com- 
bined with  popular  homeliness.  The  WQrttemberg 
Church  produced  Wilhelm  HoflTmann  (q.v.),  a 
preacher  whose  discourses  lead  clearly  and  surely 


into  the  Scriptures  and  their  plan  of  salvation  and 
illuminate  the  practical  life.  Another  man  of  note 
is  B.  B.  BrOckner  (q.v.),  preacher  in  Berlin  and 
professor  in  I^eipsic,  a  man  of  gentle  orthodoxy, 
pleasing  speech,  fine  employment  of  the  text,  and 
correct  in  his  methods  of  arrangement.  Of  Carl 
Gerok  (q.v.)  it  may  be  said  that  he  possessed  a  great 
power  of  pleasing,  a  gentle  mildness,  a  pronounced 
clarity,  a  poetic  beauty,  none  of  which  lessened  the 
earnest  depth  of  his  Christian  thought  and  compre- 
hension of  the  text.  He  was,  however,  more  of  a 
practical  man  than  thinker,  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Ahlfeld  as  a  saver  of  souls.  Also  to  be  named 
are  the  brothers  Max  and  Emil  Frommcl,  the  former 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  group  of  practical  sermoni- 
sers  who  based  their  work  on  the  Bible.  Max's 
sermons  may  be  said  to  be  more  forceful  and  earnest 
than  his  brother's,  and  carry  a  tinge  of  Pietism 
with  a  joyous  and  certain  faith  in  God.  They  are 
artistically  complete.  Emil,  court  preacher  and 
military  chaplain  at  Berlin,  especially  in  his  sermons 
on  festival  days  took  great  delight  in  leading  his 
congregation  into  the  world  of  Biblical  thought; 
he  also  was  practical  in  type,  polished  to  a  degree. 
Events,  history,  appUcation,  interpretation,  illus- 
tration, followed  each  other  throughout  his  dis- 
courses. He  was  a  preacher  for  all  ranks  of  society, 
though  the  fineness  of  his  discourse  made  him  appre- 
ciated most  by  the  cultured.  Two  preachers  of 
recent  date  are  Rudolph  K5gel  and  Heinrich  Hoff- 
mann (qq.v.).  The  former,  in  dogmatics  stronger 
than  Fronunel,  did  not  strive  for  dogmatic  pro- 
fundity; his  forte  was  a  rhetorical  art  which  made 
all  else  serviceable.  Hoffmann's  strength  lay  in  his 
fine,  searching,  saving,  and  keen  psychology,  in  the 
enei^etic  compactness  with  which  he  brought  to 
expression  his  rich  and  deep  thinking,  in  the  force- 
fulness  of  the  testimony  which  he  brought  to  the 
Gospel,  and  finally  in  the  holy  earnestness  with 
which  he  appealed  to  the  conscience.  T.  J.  R. 
Kogel  (q.v.),  preacher  at  the  cathedral  in  Berlin, 
was  the  foremost  Evangelical  clex^gyman  in  Prussia, 
possessed  of  great  national  and  courtly  opportuni- 
ties, a  prince  in  the  pulpit,  the  rhetorician  of  sacred 
oratory,  a  master  of  style;  on  the  other  side  was 
Heinrich  Hoffmann,  restricted  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  the  Neiunarktkirche  in  Halle,  without  notoriety, 
yet  a  herald  of  earnest  and  philosophical  thought,  a 
real  shepherd  of  souls.  Both  of  them  were  preach- 
ers to  the  educated;  for  simple  people  the  genius  of 
Kogel  was  too  lofty,  the  compressed  thought  of 
Hoffmann  too  difiicult  of  comprehension.  Neither 
had  the  fine,  light  touch  of  Emil  Frommel,  the  grip- 
ping po\^r  of  narration  of  Ahlfeld,  or  the  gentle  art 
of  Gerok.  Only  briefly  to  be  mentioned  here  are 
Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Amdt  (q.v.),  the  Berlin 
preacher  Strauss,  whose  sermons  are  distinguished 
by  devoutness  and  feeling,  and  Karl  BQchsel  (q.v.), 
whose  rough,  formless,  knotty,  but  uncommonly 
earnest  and  practical  sermons  had  wide  influence. 
The  sermons  of  F.  L.  Steinmeyer  (q.v.)  might  be 
called  essays  toward  the  understanding  of  Scripture. 
The  material  for  them  he  derivetl  from  the  text. 
while  the  exegesis  was  almost  too  broad  and  artistic; 
but  the  thoughts  were  ever  deep  and  original,  the 
structure  well  thought  through,  the  form  beautiful 
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and  connected,  and  the  aim  was  to  produce  religion, 
not  theology. 

A  tliird  group  show  either  Pietistic  or  Scriptural- 
ifitic  influences.  Tiiey  are  pronouncedly  anti- 
rationalistic,  and  reveal  the  sharp  ecclesifiifitical 
tendency*  They  are  preachers  of  repentance,  or 
salvation,  or  awakening,  or  conficicace, 
8.  IJletUtio  i^^i  never,  in  the  pulpit,  theologians. 

luttir"  '^^^^>'  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^°  *^^^  exegesb 
Pre&oMn^.  and  offer  their  ovoi  witness.  They 
seldom  speak  as  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
gregatioo,  though  they  are  the  more  successful  as 
Evangelists.  They  regard  little  the  arraogement  of 
the  discourse,  at  any  rate  the  formal  carrji^ng-out  of  a 
plan  and  the  formulation  of  subject  and  divisions.  A 
peculiar  position  in  this  group  was  gained  by  Johann 
Tobias  Beck  (q.v.),  who  was  Seripturalistic,  Other 
men  of  Wurtt*?mberg  to  be  named  are  Sixt  Karl 
Kapif  and  Johann  Christoph  Bhunhardt  (qq.  v.).  The 
latter  was  mighty  as  a  preacher,  and  oft^n  opej^ed 
wide  the  treasure  of  knowledge  and  experience 
hidden  in  the  Scriptures.  His  sermons  rang  tme^ 
and  he  was  smooth  yet  popular  in  his  diction.  Here 
should  be  name<l  a  German  Swiss  who  beJanged  to 
the  speculiitive  «li\Hsion  of  the  school  of  Bengel  and 
C)etinger,  the  original  and  spirited  Da^id  8pleis& 
of  SchafThftusen  (d.  1854),  who  traced  the  Inner 
unity  of  nature  and  Scripture.  In  his  earnestness 
he  used  mouth,  hand,  and  foot  in  the  pulpit  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  the  press  of  thought,  was  im- 
presaive^  fiery,  clear,  suggestive,  yet  always  popular. 
Hia  discourses  were  uncommonly  full  an<l  connected. 
From  the  Prussian  rural  church  came  August 
Tholuck  Cq.v,),  whose  Pietistic  coloring  was  toned 
down  by  his  academic  acti\ity.  His  idea  of  the 
sermon  was  that  it  should  not  be  a  demonstration 
of  man's  intelligence  but  a  testimony  of  the  di'vHne 
Spirit.  His  discourses  owe  their  force  especially  to 
the  masterful  psycho! ogiciU  development  of  a  deep 
and  binding  apologetics,  sharpening  the  conscience. 
The  nolde»  cultured,  and  impressive  diction  is  in- 
spired with  the  warmest  feeling  and  the  deepest 
earnestness,  while  the  exposition  is  lightened  with 
the  play  of  a  lively  but  sanctified  imagination.  He 
was  free  in  the  matter  of  form,  in  the  methotl  of 
handling  his  text,  even  in  the  choice  of  a  text,  not 
restricting  himself  to  Scripture  but  using,  e.g., 
passages  from  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Purely  a 
Pietist  was  Gustav  Knak  (d.  1878),  especially  suc- 
cessful in  his  appeal  to  the  heart  and  emotions  of 
the  congregation,  and  possibly  the  most  sensitive 
and  appealing  of  all  the  preachers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

A  fourth  group  is  composed  of  those  who  first 
set  forth  Christian  verity  in  an  external  garb  draw n 
not  so  much  from  the  Bible  as  from  the  individuality 
of  the  preacher;   they  also  show  a  desire  to  rub  off 
many  comers  and  etjgcs  of  Bibhcal 
0,  Individ-  prono^fii^^ments^  thus  to  present  Chris- 
uau»m     ^^^^  doctrine  in  a  milder  form  and  one 
more  in  accord  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  times,     FVeachera  of  this  type  of  academical 
theologians  are  esp>ecially  numerous,  and  particularly 
those  who  belong  to  the  mediating  theology.     It  is 
not  strange  that  among  many  of  these  the  thought- 
ful worldngH3ut  of  the  verities  of  faith  seemed  more 
IX,— 12 


important  than  immediate  influence  upon  heart  and 
conscience,  and  one  might  even  assign  Tholuck  to 
this  group,  though  in  him  the  pietistic-Bibhcal 
element  preponderated.  This  last  was  not  the  caee 
with  Karl  Immanuel  Nitzsch  (q^v.),  whose  sermons, 
like  Schleiermacher's,  showed  a  complete  blending 
of  the  religious  and  the  ethical;  be  also  laid  little 
stress  upon  form  and  diction.  The  deep  inner  har- 
mony of  his  being,  grounded  in  a  fully  ripened  com- 
pletion of  his  philosophical,  theoloi^ical,  and  prac- 
tical ecclesiastical  \iews,  the  imperturbable  peace, 
and  the  conciliatory  character  of  his  mind  were 
mirrored  forth  in  his  preaching.  Julius  Mailer 
{q.v.)  showed  in  his  preaching  an  argumentative 
exposition  of  Scripture  nrnl  a  Icarnefi  and  dialectic 
development  which  required  sympathy  of  energy  in 
the  hearer  or  reader.  The  sermons  of  Richard  Rothe 
(q.vO  were  such  as  could  spring  only  from  his  o^ati 
singularly  deep  and  cultured  nuture;  what  he  ut- 
tered was  wholly  his  own,  in  speech  and  in  flow  of 
thought  enti rely  i ndi  vi d ual .  Ex temally  h is  sermons 
present  a  finishes  1  oratorical  and  artbtic  form,  Karl 
Theodor  Albert  Liebncr  and  Friedrich  August 
Ediitird  Ehrenfeuchter  (qq.v.)  belong  to  this  group, 
as  do  AJbrccht  WoltvCtrs,  remarkable  for  poetically 
beautiful  and  thoughtfully  fine  testimony,  and  Wil- 
libald  Beyachlag  (qq.v.),  a  brilliant  preacher  of  fine 
sensibilities,  who  employed  a  mild  apologetics  to  the 
reconciliation  of  Christiamty  and  modem  cultiire. 
He  was  a  witness  for  Evangelical  Christianity  with 
great  freedom  of  spirit  and  constraint  of  conscience, 
a  noted  exegete,  tmiting  the  thought  of  the  text 
with  individual  comprchent^ion  and  elaboration. 
Here  also  must  be  placed  Julius  M iilJenRief en  (q.%'.), 
though  his  sermons  reproduce  more  faithfully  than 
those  just  mentioned  the  Biblical  coloring;  he  is 
also  much  more  popular,  deeper  mentally,  and  richer 
in  feeling  than  many  of  them. 

The  fifth  group  includes  within  its  numbers 
preachers  with  wide  diflFerences;  they  share  with 
the  preceding  independence  in  the  form  of  thought 
and  of  construction,  and  they  speuk  not  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  Bible  but  in  tliat  of  the  times.  The 
general  attitude  is  that  of  Carl  Schw  arx : 

^^  Utfo*"^  ^°^  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^^^  present  bom  again 
OrouD  through  the  spirit  of  Christianity^  but 
Christianity  itself  is  bom  again  through 
the  present."  It  is  not  the  old  rationalism  which 
comes  out  in  this  group,  however;  allin  which  that 
form  of  thcjuijht  faihHL  religion,  in  which  He  the 
depths  of  the  kouFs  life,  is  that  which  these  preachers 
would  supply  on  the  bums  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
real  and  effective,  and  no  less  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  and  complete  humanizing  of  Christianity. 
Of  this  group  Carl  Schwarz  (q.v.),  cited  above,  is  the 
leader  and  chief  representative.  Flis  idea  was  to 
make  use  of  whatever  had  been  critically  estahlishf*<l 
by  Lessing,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  and 
to  make  it  available  to  the  congregation.  He  trans- 
latjed  Oiristianity,  formaUy  as  well  as  essentially, 
into  German  in  sermons  which  were  religiouB- 
ethical.  Christ,  was  not  pushed  into  the  back- 
gmund,  though  the  preaentation  of  him  was  of  a 
sort  other  than  that  of  the  Biblically  based  church 
doctrine.  His  sermon.*^  mipht  I>e  described  as  highly 
idealistic,  rhetorically    forceful,    w^armly    religious, 
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ethically  earnest,  in  their  conception  of  life  free. 
Of  another  type,  yet  in  many  respects  related  to 
Schwarz,  is  the  worthy  Albert  Bitzius  of  Switser- 
land,  who  spoke  out  openly  and  frankly,  perhaps 
even  more  plainly  than  Schwarz,  his  dissent  from 
the  earlier  church  doctrine.  Schwarz  was  in  his 
homiletical  art  a  pure  idealist;  Bitzius  was  as  em- 
phatically a  realist;  where  Schwarz  is  all  buoyancy 
and  inspiration,  Bitzius  is  reality,  fact.  But  the 
latter  is  never  duU  or  dry,  the  expression  is  forceful, 
comprehensively  and  yet  simply  beautiful.  As  a 
result  the  matters  treated  are  intimately  joined 
with  his  subject.  He  does  not  deal  with  generali- 
ties, but  handles  many  special  themes  from  common 
life  and  from  other  spheres.  It  follows  that  for 
him  the  text  can  not  have  the  upper  hand;  his 
sermons  are  never  analytical;  thev  deal  with  the 
material  furnished  by  his  con/q^auon  in  a  serious, 
essentially  religious,  ethical,  and  vigorous  manner. 
Ethical  sermons,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase, 
he  never  delivers;  yet  he  feels  his  connection  with 
the  faith  of  Christians  of  all  periods,  and  he  urges 
his  hearers  each  to  have  a  faith  which  is  individuaUy 
his  very  own.  If  any  of  the  preachers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  practical,  then  is  Bitzius  practical. 
The  fresh,  picturesque,  and  inspired  sermons  of  the 
Swiss  Heinrich  Lang  (q.v.)  differ  from  the  discourses 
of  Bitzius  in  that  they  do  not  follow  of  purpose  a 
set  ethical-religious  aim ;  they  set  relentlessly  before 
the  hearers  his  own  free  religious  position  and  woo 
those  hearers  to  adopt  them.  Daniel  Schwenkel, 
Carl  Weizs&cker,  and  Alexander  Schweizer  (q.v.) 
should  be  in  this  group. 

6.  The  Beoent  Qerman  Pulpit:  In  this  section 
only  a  survey  can  be  afforded  of  the  prolific  product 
of  the  pulpit.  The  first  and  the  second  groups  of 
the  last  period  find  their  continuance  in  this  period. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  make  the  dogmatic 
retreat  before  the  practical.  Follow- 
1.  BmphAsis  j^^g  ^j^^  g^^  group  as  given  above  are 

Practical.  Wilhehn  Walther  of  Rostock  and 
Theodor  Zahn  (qq.v.)  of  Erlangen. 
Affiliated  with  the  second  group,  strongly  repre- 
sented, are  O.  Pank  in  Leipsic,  producing  thoughtful 
and  forceful  discourses;  Paul  Kaiser  of  the  same 
city,  noted  for  smooth  diction,  clear  construction, 
easy  comprehensiveness,  and  living  conceptions; 
E.  Quandt,  who  has  produced  several  volumes  of 
sermons;  Hermann  Cremer  (q.v.),  who  stresses  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  sinful  man;  and  Adolf 
Schlatter,  a  Swiss,  whose  activities  are  displayed 
in  Tabingen.  These  all  intend  to  preach  the 
"  old  Gospel  "  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church;  tiiey  are  opposed  to  the  modem  tendency 
and  polemize  against  the  emptying  of  the  Gospel 
by  theologians  of  liberal  spirit  as  against  positive 
tendencies  against  Christianity.  They  notice  little 
the  questions  and  doubts  urged  by  modem  skep- 
ticism; they  start  with  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Bible,  appeal  to  experience  for  confirmation,  and 
address  wholly  the  flock  as  standing  on  the  old 
faith.  They  are  in  part,  therefore,  masters  of 
form;  they  know  how  to  use  the  text  practically 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  inner  religious  life.  The  f omiih 
group  described  in  the  foregoing  is  also  represented 
in  the  latest  period,  though  not  without  characteris- 


tic deviations.  'Enust  Dryander  (q.v.)  of  Berlin  may 
be  set  in  this  group.  One  of  his  dicta  is:  *'  We  are 
accustomed  to  say  and  to  believe  that  the  Gospel 
is  akin  to  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  man."  He 
is  noted  for  his  fine  culture,  for  the  eloquent  though 
imrhetorical  control  of  form,  for  religious  fervor, 
and  for  depth  of  Biblical  feeling.  The  school  of 
Nitzsch  is  continued  by  a  number  of  preachers 
mostly  in  academic  positions,  though  the  tendency 
of  these  in  their  theological  conceptions  is  conserv- 
atively mediating,  not  without  influence.  Such 
are  Erich  Haupt  of  Halle  (q.v.),  possessing  an  extra- 
ordinary exegetical  keenness,  a  thrilling  force  of 
thoughtful  development,  and  a  deep  fervor;  Gus- 
tav  Kawerau  (q.v.),  who  seeks  to  move  men 
through  the  holy  earnestness,  the  depth  and 
strength  of  God's  word  alone;  Julius  Kaftan  (q.v.); 
Ernst  Christian  Achelis  (q.v.)  of  Marburg;  and 
Wilhelm  Faber  of  Berlin,  who  recalls  Kogel  in  his 
rhetorical  form.  They  preach  the  old  Gospel  for 
the  modem  comprehension  and  adapt  it  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  of  which  they  have  a  deep 
apprehension. 

Yet  those  who  have  been  named  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  and  the  line  between  them  and 
those  of  a  freer  tendency  or  of  the  right  wing  is 
tenuous.  To  the  right  wing  belong  those  preachers 
who  in  the  matter  of  the  sermon  sharply  separate 
theology  and  religion,  assigning  the  debated  ques- 
tions of  religious  knowledge  to  theology  and  re- 
ft a  n  serving  matters  of  religious  influence 
©oalto'*"  ^^^  *^®  popular  ear.  Men  of  this  ten- 
Oroop.  d^ncy  were  particularly  under  the 
guidance  of  Albrecht  Ritschl,  and  in- 
clude such  names  as  Kaftan  (ut  sup.),  B.  W.  Bome- 
mann,  Hermann  Schultz,  Paul  Drews,  J.  Gottschick, 
Theodor  Hftring,  and  Friedrich  Loofs  (qq.v.).  A 
somewhat  freer  theological  position  is  taken  by 
preachers  like  Otto  Baumgarten  (q.v.),  Erich  For- 
ster,  and  H.  Hackmann.  Between  this  group  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  freer  theology  stands  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  latter  in  the  sermon  take  up  ex- 
pressly the  contest  with  the  traditional  apprehension 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  course  with  individual 
differences  of  method  and  vie\\'point.  Thus  there 
are  Heinrich  Holtzmann  (q.v.)  of  Strasburg,  spir- 
itual, thoughtful,  and  deep-reaching  in  exegesis  and 
reflection;  P.  Kirmss  and  W.  Bahnsen,  and  Heinrich 
Ziegler,  an  idealist  of  the  type  of  Carl  Schwarz; 
and  the  two  Bremen  preachers  A.  Kalthoff  and 
Moritz  Schwalb.  There  is  another  strain  as  yet 
uncharacterized.  The  idealistic  tendency  of 
Schwarz  had  its  counterpart  in  the  realistic  lines 
of  Bitzius;  the  abstract-religious  or  general-ethical 
implies  a  special-concrete  opposite,  in  which  the 
text  is  less  directive  in  the  sermon  than  the  definite 
situation  of  the  congregation.  As  Drew  puts  it: 
"  It  has  come  forcibly  to  our  apprehension  that  each 
community  has  its  individuality,  and  that  to  each 
in  its  appropriate  method  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
adapted."  Special  circumstances  are  to  be  handled 
to  the  profit  of  the  congregation,  chief  among  which 
are  problems  arising  in  social  conditions.  Among 
preachers  who  take  cognizance  of  matters  social 
Friedrich  Naumann  has  especial  prominence  by 
reason  of  his  masterly  grip  and  clear  handling  of  the 
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fimciamental  problems  of  the  present,  including 
those  in  the  ethical  ami  religious  worlds.  While 
his  solutions  are  perhaps  never  fully  satisfying  from 
a  theoretical  standpoint,  they  show  a  inarvelously 
clear  and  practical  piety.  He  conceives  his  mes- 
sage to  be  *'  to  thoae  who  in  the  midst  of  the  life 
of  the  new  age  would  find  a  personal  relation  to 
Christianity,"  and  to  thetse  he  speaks  in  their  own 
tongue,  starting  with  them  as  a  sharer  in  their  owti 
cojHTption  of  things,  yet  by  reason  of  the  strength  of 
hiii  faith  is  their  leader.  A  preacher  of  the  type  of 
Naumann  is  Bernhard  Doerries;  in  his  concreteness 
and  aptness  of  dealing  with  affairs  of  the  congregation 
and  indivi<iual  he  reproduces  Naumann  at  his  best. 
Heru  !ielong  also  Gej'er  and  Rittelmeyer  of  Nurem- 
berg, with  their  excellent  modem  freah  and  plastic 
methods.  Oustav  Freoasen  does  not  always  preach 
real  village  sermons;  but  be  does  not  take  fright  at 
any  particular  circumstances.  Yet  the  thinking 
auditor  finds  something  lacking  in  his  work;  he  gives 
rehgioua  conceptions  without  theological  insight; 
he  is  nn  apologete  for  ChriHtianity,  but  above  all  as 
a  preacher  he  is  a  poet.  Ver^^  concrete  and  suited 
for  a  rural  people  are  the  discourses  which  H.  Kaiser 
ha»  colle^teii,  lus  well  a^  the  addresses  of  Erwin 
Gros,  K.  He8selbacher»  now  at  Carlsruhe,  has  es- 
tablished a  firm  reputation  as  village  preacher* 
The  descendants  of  the  third  group  nametJ  above 
have  experienced  also  great  ehanges.  The  Pietistic- 
emotionai  sermon  suits  no  longer  the  ta^^te  of  the 
Methodist- re vivalistic  hearer.  The  modem  sermon 
of  Evangelization  has  many  types,  from  .the  one- 
silled  and  fanatical  works  of  Karl  I  del  to  the  more 
restful  ones  of  J.  Stockmeyer,  the  psychologically 
fine  and  many-.'^idcd  ones  of  Elias  Schrenk,  and  the 
energetic*  rousing,  apologetic,  and  modem  dis- 
eour?<i^ft  of  Samuel  Keller.  But  all  these  claim  the 
right  to  be  distinguished  from  those  vnho  uw?  the 
stormy,  impetuous,  and  nerve-racking  methods  so 
largely  dominant,  even  while  they  receive  their  im- 
pulHC  toward  the  '*  Field-Mission  "  from  the  very 
decided  movement  manifested  among  the  different 
congregations.  Whether  the  Methrxiiatic  flavor  of 
these  sermons  is  great,  less,  or  very  little,  whether 
they  are  prevailingly  Biblical  or  modern  and  prac- 
tical, their  aim  is  conversion,  their  object  is  decision, 
and  their  method  is  a  routing  call  to  repentance. 
The  modern  pulpit  has  certain  well-marked  charac- 
teristics. It  appeala  to  the  soul  life  of  the  hearer 
with  firm  grip  and  full  understanding;  it  is  reUgious 
and  practical  and  ill-disposed  to  dogmatics,  reahzes 
the  logic  of  necc^ity  in  requiring  a  solution  of  the 
problc^ms  of  the  times. 

7.  The  Contliiental  Pulpit  Outaide  0«ni]ftny: 
For  Denmark  the  first  name  worthy  of  mention  is 
that  of  Jakob  Peter  Mynster  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Zea- 
land, simple    but  noble    in   diction  and   deep  in 

thought.     Not  simply  a  preacher  but 
'also  a  religious  author,  the  prophet  of 

the  inner  life  and  the  opponent  of  ec- 
clesiastical Chri.stianjty  was  Soren  Aabye  Kierke- 
gaard (q.v.).  Mynster^B  successor,  Hans  La^isen 
Martensen  (q.v.),  with  all  his  veraatility  in  the  study 
of  the  text  nnd  its  application,  yet  many  a  time 
misses  a  really  enchaining  style.  Nikolai  Frederik 
Severin  Grundtvig  (q.v.)  was  a  preacher  of  really 
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original  power.  With  the  early  strength  of  his  po- 
lemic against  rationalism,  somewhat  decayed,  there 
remained  the  midauntedness  of  his  hving  testimony, 
resting  upon  his  inner  experience,  figainst  a  declen- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Father^  the  fire  of  his  tempera- 
ment, and  above  all  his  popular*  poetic,  blassing  elo- 
quence. His  great  influence  was  seen  in  such  men 
as  W.  Birkedal  and  C.  Hostrup.  D.  G.  Monxad  had 
a  keen  eye  for  the  pijychological  approach  an<l  great 
ability  in  dehneation  of  character.  N.  G.  Blaedel, 
K.  Frimodt,  H.  H.  PaulH  (d,  1865),WUhelm  Beck 
(d.  1901),  are  names  meriting  mention.  Lining 
Danish  preachers  of  eminence  are  T.  8.  Hoerdam 
(q.v*),  bishop  of  Zealand,  a  pupil  of  Grundtvig,  J. 
Paulli,  son  of  H.  H.  PauUi,  and  H.  B.  Ussing  (q.v.). 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  prevailing  usage 
in  Denmark  is  against  the  use  of  nmnuscript  in 
the  pulpit.  In  Norway,  Willem  Andreas  Wexels 
won  great  renown  both  as  an  eminent  preacher  and 
as  a  tlistinguishwl  foe  of  rationalism.  O.  Andreas 
Berg  (d.  1861)  was  entirely  orthodox  in  his  short, 
penetrating,  clear  and  practical  sermons,  but  after 
the  Norwegian  method  which  combined  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  with  Pietism.  &kimcwhat  similar  in 
character  was  Honoratus  Hailing,  and  the  still 
Uving  G.  Jensen  of  Chriatiania  shows  the  influence 
of  Grundtvig  and  liUtheran  orthodoxy.  In  the 
most  recent  years  a  more  "  modem  "  spirit  has  in- 
vaded, closely  akin  to  that  of  Germany.  It  has 
been  recognized  as  a  function  of  the  pulpit  to  meet 
the  modern  educated  man  \iith  a  \\ arm-hearted 
understanding  and  to  win  him  for  Christianity  and 
the  Church.  A  noted  exponent  of  this  tendency 
is  T,  Klaveness  of  Christiania,  In  Sweden  also 
there  set  in  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
current  against  rationalism,  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
confessional  Lutheraaism  combined  with  a  strong 
Pietistic  movement  among  the  laity.  The  ser- 
mons are  of  the  s>mthetic  type,  but  for  the  chief 
service  of  the  day  the  pericopes  furnish  the  text,  for 
other  services  the  choice  of  text  is  free;  the  reading 
of  the  sermon  is  more  frequent  ihim  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  at  least  in  the  established  Churchy  indeed 
many  bishops  expressly  recommend  that  form.  In 
the  anti rationalistic  campaign  a  leading  influence 
was  that  of  Professor  Samuel  Oeclmann  of  Upsala 
(d.  1829)  and  C.  P.  Hagberg  of  Lund  (d.  18:]7),  who 
led  also  in  the  changes  in  sermon  form.  In  the 
following  period  in  the  EstabUshed  Church  three 
groups  appeared.  Those  who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  romanticism  opposed  rationalism  aa  an 
empty  religion  of  reason  and  approximated  closely 
to  Lutheran  doctrine  as  the  expression  of  their  con- 
vie  tin  ns.  This  class  was  represented  by  a  series  of 
poetically  endowetl  men  of  very  different  qualities, 
such  as  the  celebrated  poet  of  the  Frithiofs  Saga, 
Esaias  Tegn^r  (d.  1846),  the  childlike  and  lovable 
Bishop  Franz  Mikael  Fnmz^n  fd,  1847),  and  Johunr* 
Olof  Wallin  (d.  1839),  who  in  catchy  diction,  roimd- 
ness  of  expression,  beauty  of  rhythm,  and  perspicu- 
jt)*  of  arrangement  was  unexcelled  m  Sweden.  In 
a  second  group  are  to  be  placed  C.  G.  Rogberg  of 
Upsala  (d.  1842),  whose  sermons  showed  great  beauty 
of  form,  in  the  early  period  a  liking  for  the  Enlight- 
enment, later  a  better  agreement  with  Christian 
doctrine;  Johan  Henrik  Thomander  (d.  186l>),  called 
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by  his  friends  ''  the  new  Luther/'  was  extempo- 
raneous in  style,  with  an  uncommon  freshness  of 
presentation;  and  Anton  Niklas  Sundberg  (d.  1900), 
a  mighty  personality.  All  these  had  a  broad  out- 
look, but  especially  emphasized  freedom  in  the 
pulpit.  A  third  and  somewhat  larger  group  were  in 
control  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  advo- 
cated a  strong  orthodox  Lutheranism.  The  path- 
breaker  was  Henrik  Schartau  (q-v.),  with  his 
passionate  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  who  founded  a 
homiletical  school  which  is  yet  influential  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Sweden.  He  was  full  of  Evan- 
gelical zeal  as  a  saver  of  souls,  though  no  Pietist, 
in  his  sermons  full  of  thought,  psychologically 
fruitful,  with  a  mystical  depth  of  content  and  of 
spiritual  experience,  carefully  exegetical  not  only 
of  the  text  but  of  the  context.  With  him  stood 
E.  C.  Bring  (d.  1884),  bishop  in  Linkdping,  and  J.  C. 
Bring,  director  of  the  deaconess  institute  in  Stock- 
holm. Revivalist  in  type  was  Levi  Lastadius  (d. 
1861),  while  a  Methodistic  preacher  was  the  layman 
Karl  Olof  Rosenius  (d.  1868),  who  emphasized  free 
grace.  Of  more  recent  preachers  the  bishop  of 
Lund,  G.  Billing,  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  preachers  of  German  Switzerland  followed  the 
lead  of  Bitzius  and  H.  Lang  (ut  sup.);  and  of  con- 
tributors to  the  literature  of  preaching  there  are 
Konrad  W.  K.  Kambli,  A.  Hauri,  A.  Bolliger,  and 
B.  Riggenbach.  G.  Benz,  in  Basel,  and  R.  Aesch- 
bacher  have  sprung  in  recent  years  into  ^ide  fame 
as  preachers.  In  French  Switzerland  men  of 
prominence  were  Francois  Samuel 
2.  The  Oer- Robert    Louis    Gaussen,    Paul     Ami 

"^®J^"  Isaac  David  Bost,  Solomon  Casar 
'  Malan,  and  Jean  Henri  Merle  d'Au- 
bign^  (qq.v.).  These  were  all  of  the  revivalistic 
type  of  pulpit  orators.  Of  a  totally  different  kind 
was  the  preaching  of  Alexander  Rodolphe  Vinet 
(q.v.),  in  which  emotion  is  suppressed  in  favor  of 
dialectically  sharp  thought  which  requires  the  close 
attention  of  the  reader.  While  the  text  is  in  the 
background,  definite  themes  arc  marshalled  in 
masterly  fashion,  with  deep  comprehension  of  what 
is  essential  and  with  religious  warmth.  His  illustra- 
tions arc  from  history,  nature,  and  life  rather  than 
the  Bible;  and  he  rests  upon  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  essence  and  needs  of  the  soul,  of  its  relation- 
ship to  time  and  the  world,  and  of  its  search  for 
freedom  and  God.  Here  should  be  mentioned 
Frank  Coulin  (q.v.). 

In  France,  out  of  the  circles  which  were  in  rela- 
tions   with    the  Swiss  revivalistic  school  sprang 
Adolphe  Monod   (q.v.),  possibly  the  first  French 
preacher  of  the  century;    his  brother 

•         ^^°®Fr4d6ric   (q.v.)  is  of  less  prominence. 

Holland  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  rank  stand  Grandpierre  and 
Eugene  Artur  Frangois  Bersier  (q.v.). 
While  these  orthodox  representatives  are  noted,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention  of  such  followers  of 
a  freer  method  as  Athanase  Coquerel,  father  and  son 
(qq.v.).  The  former  was  guided  by  the  earlier 
French  liberalism,  quietly  moderate  in  tone;  and 
the  polish  extended  beyond  the  rich  and  full  flow  of 
thought,  the  clear,  incisive  language,  to  the  gesture 
and  pose,  to  the  dignity  of  the  very  man  himself. 
The  son  was  a  leader  of  the  freer  Protestantism 


in  France,  a  genial  and  versatile  peraonality.  Hia 
sermons  were  greatly  valued  for  tbeir  religious  force 
and  penetration,  with  which  be  united  simplicity 
and  elegance.  With  these  men  Ferdinand  Fontanes 
should  also  be  named.  In  Holland  the  sermons  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century  were  essentially  prac- 
tical. Meriting  first  place  is  E.  A.  Boiler  (d.  1820), 
brilliant  and  original,  still  studied.  The  court 
preacher  at  The  Hague,  J.  J.  Dermout  (d.  1867), 
was  called  the  Napoleon  of  the  pulpit  because  of  the 
imperative  force  of  his  discourses.  H.  H.  van  der 
Palm  (q.v.)  was  celebrated  as  an  expounder  of 
Scripture,  and  was  known  as  dwiar  mBUifluus  for 
the  elegance  of  his  style.  Among  those  who 
adorned  the  pulpit  of  the  Remonstrants  were 
Amorie  van  der  Hoeven,  father  (d.  1855)  and  son 
(d.  1848),  the  first  of  whom,  a  polished  speaker, 
issued  a  study  of  the  eloquence  of  Chrysoetom, 
while  the  son  was  even  more  f undam^ital  in  thought 
than  the  father.  Others  of  eminence  were  J.  J. 
van  Oostersee  (q.v.),  J.  I.  Doedes  (q.v.)  of  ^Rotter- 
dam,  J.  P.  Hasebroek  of  Amsterdam,  and  J.  J.  L. 
ten  Kate  of  Bliddlebuig;  while  of  recent  date  is 
C.  E.  van  Koetsveld.  In  Holland  alongside  of  the 
orthodox  Calvinistic  pulpit,  then,  goes  a  strong 
tendency  toward  the  free  and  modem  style. 

8.  The  Boman  Oathollc  Fnlpit:  In  Germany 
only  very  slowly  did  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpit 
work  itself  free  from  formlessness  and  unimportance 
into  the  respectability  which  it  reached  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the 

work  of  Johann  Blichael  von  Sailer. 

Glianotw-  '^^®  influence  of  the  blooming  German 

istica.      literature  affected  the  Roman  Catholic 

pulpit  later  than  it  did  the  Lutheran. 
Even  the  brilliant  orators  of  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  failed  to  affect  their  coreligionists  in 
Grermany  as  much  as  they  did  those  of  Italy.  In  the 
same  way  the  philosophic  and  rationalistic  stream 
was  later  in  making  its  way  into  Roman  Cathol- 
icism than  into  Protestantism;  but  the  return  to  an 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was  achieved  contemporane- 
ously with  the  same  movement  in  the  Protestant 
pulpit.  The  value  of  the  Church,  the  papacy,  and 
its  holy  treasure,  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  above 
all  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  the  principal  themes, 
but  vreated  in  a  more  modem  way.  This  is  tme  of 
th3  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  where 
preaching  obtained.  In  the  last  half  of  the  century 
three  phases  are  to  be  discriminated.  One  was 
rooted  in  dogmatics,  the  second  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rationalistic  philosophy  and  the  Enlighten- 
ment, the  third  was  a  return  to  the  ultramontanistic 
spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
many  preachers  mingled  with  their  discourses  quo- 
tations from  the  Church  Fathers,  so  that  in  some 
cases  the  discourses  were  half  Latin..  Exponents  of 
this  mixed  style  are  the  Benedictine  Placidus  Urt- 
lauff ,  the  Augustinian  Samuel  Depf er  of  Vienna,  and 
the  Benedictine  Sebastian  Textor.  Others  delivered 
a  course  of  sermons  dealing  with  morals,  sometimes 
covering  a  considerable  period;  so  the  Capuchin 
Jordan  Annaniensis  and  the  Carmelite  Pacificus  a 
Cruce.  Preaching  was  at  a  low  ebb,  men  did  not 
leara  from  the  great  patterns;  hence  the  flatness  of 
the  work  of  Xaver  Dom,  Maximin  Steger,  Joseph 
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Angelus  a  St.  Claudia,  whose  diction  and  figures 
bdong  to  the  ae  veil  teen  th  century.  Still  there  were 
prophecies  of  better  things  to  come  as  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Hermann  Schloaaer^  who  with  approach 
to  better  form  united  an  uncommon  knowledge  of 
Scripture.  A nti- Protestant  polemics  characterized 
the  sermons  of  Fran*  Neumayr  of  Augsburg^  and 
of  Alois  Merx  (d.  1792) ;  a  much  finer  diction  was 
employed  by  Ignaz  Wurz  of  Viemia  (d.  1784),  as 
well  as  an  excellent  style  and  material  full  of  sub- 
stance. The  influence  of  the  Enlightenment  wa^ 
seen  in  B,  Botxano  (d.  1848),  B.  M.  von  Werkmeister, 
and  the  Franciscan  Eulogiui^  Schneider  (d.  1794).  A. 
Selmar  repreaented  a  utilitarian  tendency.  One  of 
the  noblest  figures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  was 
Johann  Michael  von  Sailer  (q.v),  pious,  gentle^  and 
broad,  whoae  theory  of  preaching  was  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  preacher  merely  to  stimulate  to 
performance  of  duty,  but  he  was  to  furnish  Buste- 
nance  to  the  h^xng^J'  soul.  He  displayed  great  deaf- 
ttemt  versatile  exposition,  a  wealth  of  deep  and  often 
flftrtiing  thought,  a  deep  veneration  of  God,  warm 
love  for  man,  and  a  corresponding  charitable  peace 
of  soul-  With  Sailer  stoo<l  a  group  of  men  who 
might  be  called  his  school,  in  some  of  whom  the 
universalit}'  of  Christianity  was  emphasized  against 
the  Roman  Catholicism  of  others.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  Michael  Nathanael  Feneberg  (q.v,). 
who  prea4rhed  a  faith  made  fruitful  in  good  works; 
Xav-ier  Bayr,  and  the  highly  endowed  Langenmayr 
of  Augsburg;  and  the  praiseworthy  Christoph  von 
Schniid  (d.  1854),  the  writer  for  young  people.  In 
the  bishopric  of  Augsburg  alone  were  sixty  priests 
with  this  tendency.  Much  assailed  because  of  his 
preaching  of  righteousness  through  faith  was 
Martin  Boos  (q.v,);  Ignas  Lind!  was  one  of  the 
niost  popular  preachers  of  his  day,  and  was  called 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  preache^l  long  in  bril- 
liant and  inspired  style,  sermons  somewhat  ecstatic 
in  method  and  content,  as  well  as  chiiiaatic  in  tone, 
which  brought  finally  his  separation  and  building 
of  an  independent  congregation.  Johannes  Evan- 
gclista  GoBsner  (q.v.)  preached  in  Munich  the  Gospel 
oi  *'  Christ  in  us  and  for  us,"  a  really  Evangelical 
preacher  in  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciurcht 
from  which  he  finally  went  out,  and  numerous 
collect! on,s  of  his  sermons  attest  the  real  value  of  his 
pulpit  work.  Aloys  Henhofer  and  Charles  Paschal 
Telesphore  Chiniquy  (qq.v,)  are  to  be  named  here, 
a^  well  as  J,  H,  Wichern  (q.v.). 

Apart  from  this  Evangelical  movement  are  to  be 
remembered  such  pulpit  orators  as  G.  A.  Dietl  of 
LAndahut  (d.  1809),  savory  in  illustration  and 
expreaaioii:  and  the  independent  and  suggest!  ve 
T.  A,  Dereser  (d.  1827) ^  court  preacher  at  Carlsruhe 
and  professor  in  Lucerne  and  Breslau.  Stii  more 
siiniificant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pulpit  was 
the  convert  from  Judaism  Johann  Emil  Veith, 
author  of  works  on  medical  science  and  in  belles  let^ 
tres  as  well  as  in  homiletics.  His  ser- 
Tend«neiea  '"^'^  *^  rhetorical  in  style,  natural, 
'  clear,  richly  illustrated  from  history, 
picturesque,  with  an  infusion  of  versatile  polemics^ 
and  normal  in  arrangement.  With  him  are  t-o  be 
fBcaUed  men  like  Melchior  Freiherr  von  Diepf'n brock 
(q.v*),  Jobaanei  von  Geissel  (d.  1864)^  Joseph  Oth- 


mar  von  Raucher  (d.  1875),  archbishop  of  Yiemiaf 
Prince-bishop  Heinrich  von  Foreter  of  Breslaii  (d. 
1881),  Franz  Xaver  Dieringer  (d.  1876)^  professor  at 
Bonn.  In  France  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur)^  a  brilliant  figure  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Henri  Lacordaire  (q.v.),  while  Pfere  Hyacinthe  (Loy- 
son^  t|.v.)  later  left  the  Roman  Catholic  fold.  The 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit  of  the  present  has  an  essen- 
tially ecclesia.stical- missionary  charact^T,  emphasis- 
ing not  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  the  free  grace  ot 
God,  but  the  Church  as  an  institution  of  salvation, 
and  obedience  to  her  commands.  Scripture  as  fur- 
nishing the  text  has  a  much  looser  connection  with 
the  sermon  th;m  in  the  Evangelical  pulpit,  and  the 
sermon  itself  ia  shallower.  Of  course  there  are  not 
wanting  sermons  which  fathom  deeply  Christian 
verity,  but  this  type  is  rather  exceptional.  The 
general  method  is  practical  and  popular,  stressing 
the  ecclesiastical,  not  avoiding  reference  to  the 
aaintg  and  their  legends.  This  has  its  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  people  to  whom  thinking  is 
unusual,  but  it  reveals  the  general  wejiknesa  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit.  (M.  8chian,) 

IV.  Preaching  in  the  English  Tongue.— 1»  Before 
the  Beformjttlon:  Traces  of  the  beginnings  of 
preaching  in  .^nglo-Saxon  are  found  in  Bede*a 
Historic  ccclesiastica,  Through  the  preaching  of 
Paulinus  in  the  year  (j25  '"  the  nation  of  the  North- 
umbrians, that  is,  the  nation  of  the  Ang!t!s/*  re- 

ceive<l    Chri.sti unity.     Further,  Pauli* 

.       !     „^      nus  of  York  (q.v.)   Lnbored  ''  to  con- 

Period    ^'^''^  some  of  the  pagans  to  a   state 

of  grace  by  his  preaching."  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  he  addressed  them  either  directly 
or  through  an  interpreter  in  their  own  tongue. 
This  work  was  not  enduring,  but  later  (in  633) 
King  Oswald  wished  to  bring  the  Northumbrian 
Angles  back  to  the  faith,  and  sent  to  the  Scots  for  a 
preacher.  Aidan  (qv.)  was  dispatched  from  lonn, 
and  his  ministry  was  highly  successful.  He  preached 
through  interpreters.  One  charming  story  relates 
that  "  when  the  bishop,  who  was  not  skillful  in  the 
English  tongue,  preached  the  gosi>eI,  it  was  most  de- 
lightful to  see  the  king  himself  interpreting  the  word 
of  God  to  his  commanders  and  ministers.**  Others 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  received  the  word  through 
preaching.  Among  the  preachers  to  the  common 
people  was  Saint  Cuthbert  (q.v.),  who  is  described 
as  a  "  skilful  orator,*'  who  delighted  to  go  to  obscure 
places  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  "  allure  that  rustic 
people  by  his  preaching  and  example  to  heavenly 
employments^."  Bede  himself  reports  in  Latin  a 
number  of  monkish  sermons,  of  more  or  less  doubts 
ful  authenticity.  Bede  also  preached  to  the  people 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  tradition  report.^  that  his 
word  was  with  power.  From  the  eighth  century 
on  there  was  much  preaqhing  by  English  monks  in 
the  vernacular,  and  there  are  a  numl>er  of  Saxon 
homilies  dating  from  both  before  and  after  the 
Norman  C^onquest  in  1066.  One  of  the  homilists 
was  Wulfstan  (q.v.),  archbishop  of  York  (d.  1023). 
Of  him  Professor  Earle  says  (Ejujlish  ProM,  p.  383, 
London,  1890),  "'  Of  all  the  writers  before  the  Con- 
quest whose  names  are  known  to  us,  Wulfstan  is 
the  one  whose  diction  has  the  most  marked  physi- 
ognomy.'*   There  is  also  a  collection  of  translations 
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from  the  Latin  into  Saxon  whi/sh  bears  the  name  of 
Acifric  (see  Alfric)  and  dates  from  early  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  there  are  no  traces  of 
preaching  to  the  invaders  in  their  own  language; 
though  there  are  Latin  sermons  from  this  period. 
To  the  English  people  themselves,  however,  there 
fi  Th  K  ^*®  preaching  in  their  own  tongue. 
^^^  PerloSl  ^^^y  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  from  this 

time  are  extant.  From  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  comes  the  highly  valuable 
collection  of  Morris,  Old  English  Homiliea^  which 
contains  many  interesting  specimens  of  the  English 
preaching  of  that  epoch.  During  this  period  at 
least  four  notable  prelates  are  also  entitled  to  notice 
as  preachers.  These  are:  Ailred  of  Revesby  (q.v.), 
Peter  of  Blois  (q.v.),  who,  though  a  Frenchman, 
learned  the  English  tongue  and  preached  in  it; 
Stephen  Langton  (q.v.),  the  celebrated  archbishop 
of  York,  in  his  earlier  years  a  preacher  of  distinction; 
and  the  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  (q.v.),  a  preacher  of  force  as  well  as  a  polemical 
prelate.  In  the  early  fourteenth  century  WiHiam 
of  Macclesfield  and  Walter  of  Winterboume  were 
prominent  preachers  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
England. 

The  leading  name  here  is  that  of  John  Wyclif 
(q.v.).  His  great  work  as  Bible  translator  and  re- 
former does  not  obscure  that  of  his  preaching. 

Some  of  his  homilies  have  come  down 

p      Sf      ^"^^  ^^®  good  evidence  of  his  eamest- 

mation'^  ness,  learning,  acuteness,  and  popular 

Period,     power.     He  trained  and  sent  out  many 

preachers  to  instruct  the  common 
people  in  Bible  truth  and  give  them  a  purer  Gos- 
pel than  they  received  at  the  hands  of  monks 
or  parish  clei^.  Among  the  churchly  clei^  of 
this  age  none  appear  to  have  reached  distinction 
as  preachers. 

2.    The  Beformation:     In  Great  Britain,  as  on 
the  continent,  the  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  vitally  and  powerfully  related  to  preach- 
ing.    (1)  The  worth  of  preaching  as  a  religious  force 
1   Oa  came  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  both 

Aooount     ^y  ^^®  preachers  themselves  and  their 

hearers,  and  this  naturally  improved 
its  tone.  (2)  Preaching  was  more  Biblical.  It 
now  not  only  more  clearly  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  but  it  adopted  a  far  more  accurate  and 
serious  interpretation  of  Scripture.  (3)  Unavoid- 
ably the  preaching  was  controversial  and  often 
hotly  so.  (4)  The  contents  of  sermons  were 
thus  quite  theological  and  Biblical;  but  there 
was  also  much  reasoning  and  illustration.  (5) 
Preaching  sought  the  people  more  than  ever;  less 
and  less  was  it  mere  instruction  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  also  the  vernacular  became  now  the  rule 
and  Latin  the  exception  in  the  pulpit.  This  was 
not  due  solely  to  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  fixed  by  that  movement.  (6)  Preach- 
ing did  not  wholly  escape  the  scholastic  forms 
and  the  allegorizing  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  there  was  improvement  and  progress  toward 
better  methods.  (7)  Modem  preaching  in  the 
English  tongue  is  the  product  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.     Before  that  time  English  preaching   was 


comparatively  imdistinguished.    Since  then  there 
has  been  none  greater  in  history. 

John  Colet  (q.v.),  professor  at  Oxford  and  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  though  Erasmian  rather  than  Lutheran, 
was  a  preacher  of  power.  His  striking  lectures  on 
Paul's  Epistles  at  Oxford,  and  his  popular  preaching 
in  London  gave  great  impulse  to  the 


8.  English 


new  ideas.    The   Bible   translators — 


*  especially  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
(qq.v.) — were  also  preachers  of  influence.  Chief 
among  the  preachers  was  Hugh  Latimer  (q.v.). 
His  earnestness,  boldness,  acuteness,  his  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  his  shrewd  humor  and  tact,  his  racy 
English,  all  make  Latimer  one  of  the  great  preachers 
of  history.  Three  other  victims  of  the  Marian 
reaction  and  persecution  in  1555  are  also  notable 
as  preachers:  John  Hooper  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  was  diligent  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
from  whom  a  few  sermons  of  grasp,  strength,  and 
pungency  have  come  down;  Nicholas  Ridley  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  London,  who  was  perhaps  the  deepest 
theologian  of  them  all,  but  from  whom  no  sermons 
are  extant,  though  his  preaching  is  highly  praised 
by  Foxe  and  others;  and  good  John  Bradford  (q.v.), 
perhaps  the  most  spiritual  and  edifying  of  the 
group,  from  whom  remain  a  few  excellent  sermons. 
In  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  there  was  something 
of  a  dearth  of  preachers  and  preaching.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  preceding  persecution,  but  also 
in  part  to  the  queen's  cautious  policy  and  her  dislike 
or  fear  of  the  political  influence  of  the  pulpit. 
Worthy  of  mention  are:  Thomas  Lever,  whose  ser- 
mons are  said  to  have  resembled  Latimer's  in  bold- 
ness and  spirit;  Bernard  Gilpin  (q.v.),  *'  the  apostle 
of  the  north,"  whose  eloquence  and  devotion  are 
warmly  praised  by  contemporaries;  and  the  arch- 
bishops Edmund  Grindal  and  Edwin  Sandys  (qq.v.). 
But  the  best  preacher  among  the  Elizabethan  prel- 
ates was  John  Jewel  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  made  his  mark  in  the  pulpit  by  his  learning, 
eloquence,  and  devoutness. 

Tlie  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  perhaps  more 
directly  promoted  by  preaching  than  was  the  case 
anywhere  else,  and  yet  the  literary  remains  of  that 
preaching  are  very  scanty.     Such   accounts  and 

specimens  as  are  extant  exhibit  the 

a'  "t^h      ^^"^^   essentials   of   reformatory   elo- 

Preaohers    ^^^'^c®*     Scriptural    basis,    depth    of 

conviction  and  corresponding  fervor 
in  appeal,  and  popular  power.  Before  Knox  the 
two  preachers  most  often  mentioned  as  preparing 
the  way  for  him  are  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George 
Wishart  (qq.v.),  both  of  whom  were  noted  for  earn- 
estness and  persuasiveness,  and  died  as  martyrs  to 
their  convictions.  Nor  must  John  Rough  (d.  1557) 
be  forgotten,  the  first  minister  to  the  reforming 
refugees  at  St.  Andrews,  who  introduced  Knox  to 
the  ministry  there.  Of  John  Knox  himself  (q.v.), 
maker  and  writer  of  history,  patriot  and  statesman, 
theologian  and  reformer,  the  main  thing  to  say  is 
that  he  was  all  these  by  virtue  of  being  in  and  abo^'e 
them  all  a  preacher.  One  sermon  only,  \snth  slight 
accounts  of  others,  is  all  that  remains  from  his  pen; 
but  the  notices  and  results  of  his  preaching  give  him 
a  place  of  first  rank  among  the  great.  Among  his 
contemporaries  and  followers  were:  John  Willock 
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(a  15S5),  who  ranks  next  to  Knox  in  power  End 
infiuence;  Christopher  Gooiman  (li.  1603),  an 
En^liahman  by  birth  iind  (tlijfation,  but  a  faithful 
preacher  of  reform  in  SeoUand ;  and  James  Lawson 
(d.  1584),  the  succeasor  of  Knox  at  St.  Giles  in 
Edmburgh. 

3»  The  Seventeenth  Century:  Thiis  h  well  caUed 
"the  classic  age  of  the  English  pulpit."  The 
momeDtoui»  events  of  the  age  profoundly  affec U*tl 
jtA  preaching;  and  the  pulpit  was  no  small  faetor 
in  ^laping  thought  and  action  in  all  departments  of 
the  national  life. 

Sevent4?enth-century  preaching  generdly,  but 
less  in  England  than  elsewhere,  exhibited]  some 
reaction  from  the  frealiness  and  force  of  th<*  Rt^for- 
niation,  yet  roanifest-ed  and  contimnxl  both  the  sub- 
stantial gains  and  much  of  the  spirit 
of  tJiat  revolution.  Doctrine  ami  con- 
troversy on  the  basis  of  Scripture 
continued  to  be  a  large  element  of  the 
sermon,  but  there  was  ako  much  appeal  to  the 
nu>re  spiritual  and  devotional  sides  of  religious  hfe. 
In  English  preaching  marked  diversitiea  appear. 
The  dilTereDces  between  Anglicans.  Purit4if»St  and 
Non-conformists,  with  a  multitude  of  individual 
peculiarities,  led  to  a  rich  and  interesting  variety 
in  pulpit  work.  In  Scotland,  omng  to  the  influence 
of  Knox  and  the  dominance  of  Presbytcriiinism, 
there  was  a  greater  uniformity  of  type.  Yet  there 
were  certain  conunon  characteristics  whieh  distin- 
guish the  great  preaching  of  this  age.  The  more 
glaring  faults  may  be  reduced  to  three:  (a)  The  gen- 
eral prevalence — perhaps  inevitable,  yet  carried  too 
far — of  the  dogmatic  and  polemical  spirit;  (b)  the 
tendency  to  minute  anal3rsia  and  tedious  prolixity: 
(c)  the  affectation  of  both  pe<lantry  and  fancy, 
which  mar  much  of  the  b**Kt  pulpit  work  of  the  time. 
On  the  other  liand  the  admirable  virtues  of  that 
*^  classic  "  preaching  may  also  be  eet  down  under 
three  general  statements:  (a)  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  appe^  to  the  Bible  as  authority  letl  to 
power  in  the  grasp  and  application  of  Scriptural 
truths  Uiough  with  some  polemical  forcing  and  im' 
of  allegorical  fancies;  (b)  the  place  and  effect  of 
pr»u^ng  as  a  recognized  and  practical  force  in  life 
and  affairs  gave  to  the  preachers  a  sense  of  mastery 
and  power  in  the'iT  work;  (c)  the  varied  and  splen- 
did use  of  the  Ejigtish  language  ixed  its  rank  as 
one  of  the  noblest  instruments  of  religious  utterance 
ever  known, 

(I)  Bn^Uah.  These  fall  into  tlie  two  well-defined 
groups  of  Anglican  as  against  Puritan  and  Non- 
conformist. The  Anglicans  divide  into  an  earlier 
and  a  later  group.  Among  the  earlier 
may  be  named:  Bisihop  Lancelot 
Andrewes  (q.v.),  somewhiit  hea%^  and 
pedantic,  but  strong  with  a  tendency  to  mysticism; 
John  Donne  (q.v-),  in  early  life  courtier  and  poet 
but  later  a  devout  and  earnest  preacher  somewhat 
given  to  poetic  conoeits  and  fancies;  Joseph  Hall 
(q*v.)*  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  pure  and 
sweet  of  spirit,  winsome  in  speech  wnth  a  slight  ex- 
ceos  of  ornament;  and  the  eloquent  defender  of 
Protefltantiflm,  William  Chillingworth  (q.v.).  The 
later  group  fails  within  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Conamonwealth,  Restoration,  and  Revolution,  aiid 
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chief  among  the  mighty  are;  Jeremy  Taylor  (q.v,), 
marvelously  gifted  iti  fancy  and  diction,  erudite 
and  pious;  Isaac  Barrow  (q.v.),  mathematician, 
scholar,  theologian,  profound  and  exhaustive 
thinker,  with  a  richness  and  strength  of  diction  well 
suited  to  his  mental  methods;  Robert  South  (q.v.), 
sharp  and  pugnacioas  in  spirit  and  speech,  but 
clear,  forcible,  and  interesting;  and  John  Tillotson 
(c|.v,),  moderate  in  temper  and  thought,  strong 
without  lieing  powerful,  clear  without  much  beauty, 
a  model  of  common  sense.  Of  the  Puritans  prof>er 
there  are:  Thomas  Adams  (q.v.)^  weighty  in  thought 
and  vigorous  in  style,  called  the  ''  Shakespeare  of 
the  Puritans  ";  Thomas  Goodwin  (q.v.)»  devout, 
fanciful,  strong;  and  the  ever  memorable  pastor  and 
earnest  preacher  at  Kidderminster,  Richard  Baxter 
(q.v.).  Among  the  Independents  are  the  great 
theologian  John  Owen  (q.v.)  ami  the  powerful 
thinker  John  Howe  (q.v,).  One  English  Presby- 
terian of  first  importance  is  Edmund  Calamy  (q.v.), 
popular  preacher  in  London.  The  Baptists  have 
the  worthy  names  of  John  Bunyan  (q.v.),  Vavasor 
Powell  (sec  Fifth  Monarchy  Mex),  a  mighty 
Welsh  preacher,  and  Benjamin  Keach  (q.v.),  a 
scholarly  and  able  pastor  in  London.  (2)  Scotch, 
PresbytcrianiHm  was  the  established  religion  of  re- 
formed Scotland,  and  among  the  faithful  preachers 
of  the  time  are:  Alexander  Hamilton  (d.  1646), 
well  trained,  calm,  able  paator  at  Edinburgh;  David 
Dickson  (q  %^),  pastor,  preacher,  professor;  Samuel 
Rutherford  (q.v.),  author  of  the  well-know^n  devo- 
tional Letters^  a  queer  compomid  of  devout  preacher 
and  sharp  controversialist.  (3)  Amerloan*  A 
number  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  came  over 
to  New  England,  both  Puritans  and  Independents, 
and  brought  the  characteristic  English  preaching 
of  the  age  to  found  that  which  w  as  soon  to  become 
really  American.  A  few  of  these  early  New  England 
divines  are:  Francis  Higginson,  John  Eliot,  Thomas 
Hooker,  John  Cott^m,  Richard  Mather,  John  Daven- 
port, Roger  Williams  (qq.v.).  The  son  and  grand- 
son  of  Richard  Mather — Increase  (1639)  and  Cotton 
(qq.v-) — were  bom  in  Bost^m  and  are  the  first 
notable  American  preachers  of  native  growi;h.  But 
distinctively  American  preaching  is  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  after. 

4.  The  Hi^rhteenth  Oentnry  in  the  British 
Islands:  In  this  period  a  low  tone  of  religion 
prevailed,  so  that  lihe  time  has  been  called  "  the 
dark  night  of  Protestantism."  The  effect  of  the 
age  was  to  produce  a  lower  vitality  in  morals  in 
the  ministry,  rationalism  in  the  pulpit, 
and  much  tame  and  lifeless  preaching 
even  among  the  orthodox.  But  it  was  not  all  dark; 
there  was  among  Christians  a  good  leaven  of  faith 
and  devotion,  and  in  this  century  came  the  great 
re  vi  val  under  Wh i  tefief d  and  Wesl  ey.  Considerable 
diversity  appeareil  in  types  of  doctrine,  in  methods 
and  spirit  of  individuals  and  groups.  Morals  re- 
ceived great  emphasis.  In  theology  relaxed  views 
found  expression  in  Unitarianism;  Arminianism 
had  a  mighty  uplift  through  Wesley;  but  Cahinism 
had  able  exponents  among  the  evangelicals  and  the 
followers  of  Whitcfield.  Methods  of  preaching  and 
style  naturally  varied  with  individuals.  As  com- 
pared with  the  former  age  there  was  less  artificiah'ty 
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and  pedantry,  but  some  loss  of  life,  beauty,  and 
power.  English  preachers  had  never  given  as  much 
attention  to  expository  preaching  as  the  Reformers 
on  the  continent,  and  sermons  of  the  topical  sort 
are  more  frequent  in  England.  Some  traces  of  the 
stiff  and  severe  analysis  of  scholasticism  remain; 
but  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more  popular  and 
simple  presentation  of  truth.  In  general  the 
eighteenth-century  style  is  stately  and  solemn, 
sometimes  heavy  and  pompous. 

(1)  Boman  Oatholio.  In  England  the  Roman 
Church  hod  a  distinguished  pulpit  representative 
in  John  Mihier  (d.  1826).     In  Ireland  Bishop  Doyle 
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was  an  admired  pulpit  orator,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Irish  Catho- 


lic preacher  of  distinction  to  use  the 
English  tongue.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  (q.v.)  began 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  but  became  Protestant.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence.  (2)  Ohurch 
of  Bnsrland.  The  lax  and  worldly  group  is  repre- 
sented in  Jonathan  Swift  (d.  1745)  of  Dublin,  and 
Lawrence  Sterne  (q.v.),  rector  of  Sutton;  both  were 
more  distinguished  in  literature  than  in  the  pulpit. 
The  churchly  orthodox  include  Francis  Atterbury 
(q.v.),  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  more  showy 
than  profound;  Joseph  Butler  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
Durham,  author  of  the  Analogy  and  of  a  series  of 
sermons  on  Christian  ethics;  Samuel  Horsley  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  the  powerful  opponent  of 
Unitarianism,  and  a  vigorous  preacher.  The  Evan- 
gelical group  includes  George  Home  (q.v.),  bishop 
of  Norwich,  a  pleasing  and  popular  preacher; 
William  Grimshawe  (d.  1763),  rector  at  Haworth; 
William  Romaine  (q.v.),  a  much  loved  pastor 
chiefly  in  London;  John  Newton  (q.v.),  rector  of 
Olney  and  later  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  in  London, 
friend  of  Cowper,  writer  of  hymns  and  useful  pastor 
and  preacher.  Above  all  were  the  two  famous  re- 
vivalists. George  Whitefield  (q.v.)  came  of  humble 
origin  but  took  a  degree  at  Oxford  and  was  ordained. 
He  had  a  wondrous  faculty  of  popular  eloquence, 
and  led  thousands  to  Christ.  John  Wesley  (q.v. 
and  sec  Methodists)  was  of  good  birth  and  breed- 
ing, very  thoroughly  educated  at  Oxford.  Calm  and 
logical,  but  determined  and  masterful  as  preacher 
and  organizer,  he  did  work  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  preaching.  (3)  Presbirterian.  In  England 
no  distinguished  preachers  are  found  among  the 
Presbyterians,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  Scotland  where 
Presbyterianism  was  the  established  church.  The 
"  moderates  "  included  John  Logan  (d.  1788)  and 
Hugh  Blair  (q.v.),  author  of  the  Rhetoric.  The 
Evangelical  group  contained  John  MacLaurin  (d. 
1754)  and  John  Erskine  (q.v.),  both  highly  regarded 
as  pastors  and  preachers.  The  *'  secessionists " 
were  led  out  of  the  lax  establishment  by  the  pious 
Thomas  Boston  (q.v.)  and  the  brothers  Ebenezer 
and  Ralph  Erskine  (d.  1756,  1754),  three  devoted 
and  influential  preachers.  (4)  Non-conformist. 
The  famous  scientist  Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.)  was  also 
famed  as  a  theologian  of  Unitarian  opinions,  and 
was  a  preacher  of  ability.  Among  the  orthodox 
Independents  the  two  best-known  names  are  those 
of  Isaac  Watts  (q.v.).  better  remembered  as  a 
hymnist  than  preacher,  and  Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.), 
teacher,  hynmist,  writer,  pastor — a  man  of  noble 


character  and  abundant  usefulness.  Among  Bap- 
tists were  the  brilliant  and  scholarly  Robert  Robin- 
son (q.v.),  the  judidous  and  solid  Andrew  Fuller 
(q.v.),  theologian  and  missionary  leader;  and  the 
fervent  Williium  Carey  (q.v.),  whose  historic  sermon 
before  the  Northampton  Association  in  1792  gave 
mighty  impulse  to  the  modem  missionary  move- 
ment. 

6.  The  Biffhteenth  Oentnry  in  North  America: 
The  Puritan  preaching  of  New  England,  with 
its  Bibhcal  authority,  its  Calvinistic  theology,  its 
intellectual  and  ethical  elevation,  its  ponderous 
scholasticism,  and  its  solenm  earnestness,  forms  the 
basis  of  American  preaching  in  general.  But  the 
conditions  of  life — social,  poUtical,  and  religious — 
in  the  New  World  soon  began  to  work  important 
modifications  in  the  developments  from  this  original 
impulse,  though  without  destroying  its  force. 
Among  the  more  obvious  distinctive  quaUties  of 
American  preaching  may  be  noted:  (1)  Its  remark- 
able variety — which  makes  any  acciirate  general 
characterization  impossible.  The  great  medley  of 
Christian  denominations  is  reflected  in  the  pulpit. 
Social  life  also — ^pioneer,  rural,  urban — ^produced 
different  types  of  ministry.  Nor  has  the  intense 
poUtical  life  of  Americans  been  without  influence 
upon  their  preaching.  This  suggests  (2)  the  freedom 
which  has  characterised  the  American  pulpit  in  all 
its  history.  "  Liberty  of  prophesying  "  has  found 
its  goal  in  America.  (3)  An  element  of  the  first 
importance  in  American  preaching  has  been  its 
emphasis  on  evangelism.  American  preachers 
have  not  conceived  their  mission  as  a  teaching  func- 
tion only,  but  also  as  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  labors  and  influence  of  Geoi^e  Whitefield  (q.v.) 
in  America  entitle  him  to  mention  here  also.  Jona- 
than Edwards  (q.v.)  is  the  most  eminent  American 
preacher  of  thiis  age.  Philosopher  and  college 
president,  he  was  also  a  preacher  of  admirable  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart.  After  him  came  his  son,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Jr.  (q.v.),  and  his  grandson,  Tim- 
othy D wight  (q.v.),  both  of  them  distinguished 
theologians  and  preachers.  Other  Congregation- 
aUsts  are:  Joseph  Bellamy  (q.v.);  and  Ezra  Stiles 
(q.v.),  brilliant  scholar  and  president  of  Yale.  The 
Presb3rterians  have  the  honored  names  of  David 
Brainerd  (q.v.),  missionary  to  the  Indians;  Samuel 
Davies  (q.v.),  pastor  of  a  rural  charge  in  Virginia, 
then  president  of  Princeton,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  a  noble  and  admirable  preacher,  whose 
published  sermons  were  long  recogziised  as  models; 
the  remarkable  Tennent  family,  of  whom  Gil- 
bert (q.v.)  was  the  most  important,  a  **  terrible 
preacher,"  austere  but  strong.  Of  the  Baptists 
were  such  men  as  James  Manning  (q.v.),  Daniel 
Marshall,  Oliver  Hart,  John  Gano,  John  Leland 
(q.v.),  Samuel  Stillman,  who  did  their  work  about 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  century.  The  Method- 
ists had  the  high-minded,  self-sacrificing  Francis 
Asbury  (q.v.),  who  was  chief  among  the  founders 
of  American  Methodism  and  a  preacher  of  consid- 
erable power. 

6.  The  Nineteenth  Oentnry  in  the  Britiah 
Islands:  All  elements  of  the  national  life  responded 
to  the  vigorous  movements  of  this  great  epoch. 
The  pulpit  felt  the  touch  of  the  time,  and  there  is 
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no  greater  preaching  in  modern  history  than  that  of 
tlie  British  IsJands  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Moveracnls  in  the  political,  social,  and  hterary 
spheres  ail  iniiuenced  the  pulpit.  And 
Thii^*  rth  ^^^''^  "'^  ^^^^  more  direct  touch  of  the 
Q     .  benevolent  and  religious  activities  of 

1801-33*    *'^^  ^*^'  ^"long  which  missionary  and 
philanthropic    organization     and     ef- 
fort are  of  special  moment.     In  religious  thought 
the    three   church   parties,    later  distinguisbe^l   as 
•'  low,"    **  broad,"    and  **  high/"  begiin  to  appear 
in  this  period.     The  **  Evangelical  '*  view  of  Chris- 
tixmity  was  dominant  in  pulpit  and  pew.     But  under 
the  lead  of  Unitarians  and  a  few  tlnnkcrs  in  the 
Church  of  England,  aided  by  other  influences,  there 
I  was  a  decided  trend  toward  '"  liberal  "  views,     A 
I  few  atrong  men  in  the  cstabUshment  also  were  pre- 
I  paring    the   way   for   the   coming   sacramentarian 
movement.     In  respect  of  style,  generally  speaking, 
the  eighteenth-century  vognc^ — stilted,  formal,  dig- 
nified— was  yet  prevalent.     In  respect  of  influence 
the  pulpit  was  able  and  esteemed.     The  Church  of 
England   Evangelical   group   was   led    by   Charles 
|i Simeon   (q.v.),   beloved   pastor  at  Cambridge  for 
kfifly  years;   not  a  deep  thinltert  but  a  preacher  of 
►  spiritual    power  and  a  skilled    homilist.     Of    the 
ehurchly  achool  was  Henry  John  Rose  (q.v.),  an 
impresEiive  preacher.     Among  the  beginners  of  the 
**  Broad-church  **  t-endcncy  were  Richard  Whatcly 
(q.v,),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  notable  author  and 
and  the  famous  texicher  at  Rugby,  Thomas 
biLmold  (q^v.),  whoee  ecmions  to  boys  exhibit  his 
•grtsiitness  of  nature  and  mind.    The  Presbyterians 
of  various  schools  had  some  distinguished   men. 
The    Unitarian    element  in   England    was    headed 
by   Thomas   Belsham    (q  v.).     The    Moderates    in 
Scothind  had  a  few  leaders,  while  the  Evangelical 
party  was  well  represented  by  Andrew  Thomson 
(q.v.).     The  brilliant  but  erratic   Edward   Irving 
(q.v.)  attracted  crowdefl  congregations  during   his 
brief  career  in  London.     But  the  greatest  Presby- 
terian preacher  of  this  period  was  Thomas  Chalmers 
(q,v,)    notable    for    thoroughness    and    lieight    of 
thought^  sweeping  and  grand  style,  elevated  and 
conunanding  character.     It  is  hard  to  place  the 
eccentric  Rowland  Hill  (q.v.),  who  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  the  Established  Church,  sympathized  in 
itheology  with  the  Calvinistic  MethcKiiBts,  and  was 
I  iKistor  of  the  famous  Surrey  (Independent)  Chapel 
in  London;   odd,  but  true  and  sincere,  a  preacher 
of  freshness  and  power.    The  Independents  pos- 
iBPssed  the  pious  and  useful  William  Jay  (q.v.),  long 
IpajFtor  at  Bath;    not    profound  but  an    excellent 
I  |>reiicher  of  strong  Evangelical  views,  and  writer  on 
l^votional  topics.    Tho  most  important  Methodist 
cber  of  the  time  was  the  eminent  theologian 
■ecretary  of  missions,  Richard  Wat-son  (q.v.). 
Among  the  Baptists  the  admirable  and  once  popu- 
lar essayist  John  Foster  (q,v.)  preached  with  some 
8,  and  the  wonderful    Welshman,  Christmas 
^vans  (q.v,),  was  a  preacher  of  powerful  imagina- 
|*tion  and  fervor;  but  first  rank  easily  belongs  to  the 
[ifted  Robert  Hall  (q.v.),  philosophical  in  intellect, 
liighly  cultured,  elevated  in  style,  commanding  in 
rdoquence^  devout  in  spirit — one  of  the  great  mas- 
ten  of  English  pulpit  discourse. 
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Literary  and  scientific  work  of  a  high  order  ia 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  a  powerful  tstimulus  to 
preaching.  There  was  also  much  thought  and 
movement  in  religion^  and  these  nat- 
urally and  profoundly  infiuenced 
preaching.  Movements  toward  fuller 
hberty  in  reUgion  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  influence  of  philosoph- 
ical,  scientific,  and  critical  speculation  is  strongly 
felt  in  modifying  rehgioua  views.  There  was  better 
exegesis  of  Scripture,  but  less  regard  for  its  author- 
ity. Social  reforms  encouraged  and  went  along 
with  evangelistic  and  miaaionary  activities  and 
found  advocacy  in  the  pulpit.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  thought  and  method  in  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, but  the  general  trend  of  pulpit  ntteranca 
was  in  the  direction  of  freedom  from  convention- 
aliiims,  more  adaptiibility  to  the  people^  without 
loss  of  either  intellectual  vigor  or  strength  of  con- 
viction. Among  Roman  Catholics  Cardinals  Wise- 
man, Manning,  and  Newman  were  eminent  prel* 
ates^  but  only  Newman  was  specially  distinguished 
as  a  preacher,  and  that  was  before  he  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.  In  Ireland,  however^ 
there  were  not  a  few  able  preacherij;,  such  as: 
Thomas  N.  Burke^  Archbishop  Walsh  (q.v,),  Fatlier 
Mathew  (t|.v.) — the  great  temperance  orator,  Father 
Boyle,  Thomas  J.  Potter.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  Evangelical  group  contains  the  rhetorical, 
popular,  and  earnest  canon  of  St.  Paurs,  Henry 
MelviU  (q.v.);  snd  Hugh  McNeile  (d.  1879),  Irish 
by  birth  and  training,  moving  and  tender  in  speech, 
beloved  as  rector  in  Liverpool  and  dean  of  Ripon. 
*'  High-church  "  views  were  strongly  advocated  by 
the  unconventional  but  highly  esteemed  Walter  F# 
Hook  (q.v,),  attractive  preacher  in  Coventry  and 
Leedi*,  and  dean  of  Chichester.  Here  also  belong 
the  Oxford  leaders,  John  Keble,  E.  B.  Pusey,  and 
J.  H.  Newman  (qq.v.),  of  whom  Newman  was 
greatest  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  preacher  he  was  deep- 
toned,  intense,  magnetic,  with  appealing  personality 
and  utterance,  and  a  master  of  expression.  Three 
quite  different  but  influential  men  must  be  reckoned 
to  the  Broad-church  party:  Julius  Hare  (q.v.), 
devout,  cultured,  and  sweet;  F.  D.  Maurice  (q.v.), 
thoughtful  and  independent  in  theology  but  a  very 
influential  mind;  and  the  sensitTve,  high-strung, 
courageous  F.  W.  Robertson  (q.v.),  whose  posthu* 
mous  and  briefly  reported  sermons  are  choice  read- 
ing still  and  have  had  wide  influence.  Of  the 
Independents  there  were:  John  Angell  James  (q.v.) 
of  Birmingham,  good  pastor,  and  pleasing  though 
not  profound  preacher;  James  Parsons  of  York 
(d.  1S77),  a  clear  and  intense  thinker  with  forceful 
utterance,  and  much  in  demand  as  preacher  on 
occasions;  Thomas  Binney  (q.v;),  a  powerful, 
practical  leader  and  thinker  of  weight  and  strength 
in  the  pulpit.  Two  well-known  men  among  the 
Methodists  were  Jabez  Bunting  (q.v.),  a  strong 
leader  and  preacher;  and  W.  M-  Punshon  (q.v,). 
oratorical  and  popular  and  a  wdely  useful  man. 
The  Presbyterians  had  John  Cummlng  (q.v.)  of 
London,  whose  eloquence  drew  crowds  to  hear  his 
famous  sennons  on  prophecy;  Henr>'  Cooke  (q.v.), 
of  Belfast,  Ireland,  a  vigorous  professor  and 
preacher;   and  the  several  branches  of  Presbyteri^ 
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anism  in  Scotland  had  such  famous  preachers  as 
Thomas  Guthrie,  R.  S.  Candlish,  John  Caird, 
Norman  McLeod  (qq.v),  and  John  Ker.  Of  the 
Baptists  F.  A.  Cox,  B.  W.  Noel  (q.v.),  and  WilUam 
Brock  deserve  mention;  but  the  preeminent  name 
is  that  of  the  young  but  already  celebrated  Charles 
H.  Spuigeon  (q.v.),  who  sprang  at  one  bound  into 
a  world-wide  and  lasting  fame  as  a  preacher  of  won- 
derful power  and  built  up  a  remarkable  congregation 
and  working  church  in  London. 

A  general  view  of  British  preaching  in  this  period 
reveals  the  continued  influence  of  most  of  those 
forces  which  have  already  been  described.  If 
anything,  the  pressure   of  scientific   and   critical 

views  was  greater.    Social  questions 

f^h**    and  movements  were  more  than  ever 

Oantury    characteristic  of  the  age  and  the  pulpit. 

1860-1900.  Theological     thinking    was    infinitely 

various,  and  no  one  school  could  claim 
dominance.  A  group  of  influential  mystical  preach- 
ers arose  in  the  Keswick  movement  (see  Keswick 
Convention);  and  there  was  much  evangelistic 
preaching  with  earnest  endeavor  to  reach  *'  the 
masses."  In  the  Church  of  England  the  older 
EvangeUcal  views  were  fairly  represented  by 
J.  C.  Ryle  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Liverpool.  A 
greater  preacher  than  he  was  the  witty  and 
eloquent  W.  C.  Magee  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  archbishop  of  York.  To  the  High- 
church  group  belongs  the  leading  Anglican  preacher 
of  the  age,  H.  P.  Liddon  (q.v.).  Elevated  in  char- 
acter, thought,  and  style,  learned,  fair  to  opponents, 
with  pleasing  presence  and  voice,  he  was  a  master  in 
the  pulpit.  Perhaps  to  this  school  must  be  assigned 
the  thoughtful  and  profound  preacher  on  difficult 
subjects,  J.  B.  Mozley  of  Oxford  (q.v.).  To  the 
BrcNEtd-church  group  belong  the  cultured  dean  A.  P. 
Stanley  of  Westminster  (q.v.)  and  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  F.  W.  Farrar  (q.v.).  The  great  scholars 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  B.  F.  Westcott  (qq.v.),  both 
bishops  of  Durham,  are  also  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  effective  preachers  of  the  age.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  several  preachers  of  ability  and  in- 
fluence, chief  among  whom  are  perhaps  Bernard 
Vaughan,  who  severely  arraigned  popular  society 
in  London,  and  Father  Harper,  who  preached  with 
effect  a  series  of  rather  philosophical  discourses. 
The  Baptists  of  this  period  are  ably  represented 
by  William  Landels  (q.v.);  Alexander  Maclaren 
(q.v.),  the  long  active  and  beloved  pastor  at  Man- 
chester, whose  published  discourses  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  thousands,  with  their  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  spiritual  exposition  and  application  of 
Bible  truth;  John  Clifford  (q.v.),  of  London,  the  still 
active  pastor  and  champion  of  religious  freedom; 
John  Turner  Marshall,  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  (qq.v.), 
Richard  Glover,  and  Charles  Brown.  Pre8b3rte- 
rians  of  note  are  John  Watson  (q.v.),  of  Liver- 
pool; Alexander  Whyte  (q.v.),  of  Free  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  devout  and  mystical  with  special  suc- 
cess in  character  studies;  George  Matheson  (q.v.), 
the  blind  poetic  and  philosophic  preacher  and  devo- 
tional writer;  and  George  Adam  Smith  (q.v.),  who 
with  the  "  advanced  "  views  of  a  modem  critic 
combines  fervor  and  power  in  the  pulpit.  The 
leading  Methodist  was  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (q.v.). 


active  in  social  reforms  as  well  as  a  preacher  of 
great  acceptance  and  success.  With  him  should 
also  be  named  M.  G.  Pearse,  a  man  of  talent  and 
vigor,  and  the  elevated,  clear-thoughted,  impressive 
W.  L.  Watkinson.  The  Independents  have  not 
been  behind  others  in  the  number  and  worth  of  their 
ministers,  among  whom  were  the  eminent  theolo- 
gian and  pastor  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham  (q.v.) ; 
the  world-famous  Joseph  Parker  of  London  (q.v.), 
a  man  of  rare  personaUty  and  conviction;  George 
Campbell  Morgan,  Reginald  John  CampbeU  (qq.v.), 
and  Charles  Sylvester  Home.  Besides  the  eminent 
leaders  who  have  been  named,  there  were  many 
others  in  all  the  churches  who  helped  to  render  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  pulpit. 

7.  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  Greater  Britain: 
In  Canada,  Australia,  British  India,  and  South 
Africa — making  necessary  allowance  for  differences 
of  environments  and  conditions — ^preaching  in 
English  has  exhibited  very  much  the  same  char- 
acter as  in  the  mother  country.  The  different 
churches  and  opinions  have  had  their  representative 
men.  There  has  not  been  a  numerous  native 
ministry,  except  in  Canada:  the  supply  has  been 
kept  up  mostly  from  the  home  lands.  The  move- 
ments of  modem  thought  in  regard  to  both  social 
and  religious  affairs  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  there 
has  been  on  the  whole  perhaps  a  closer  adherence 
to  the  Evangelical  traditions.  In  India  the  earlier 
missionaries,  William  Carey,  Alexander  Duff,  and 
Bishops  Heber  and  Wilson  (qq.v.),  preached  with 
acceptance  to  their  fellow  countr3rmen  as  well  as 
conducted  missionary  operations;  nor  have  there 
been  wanting  excellent  preachers  in  later  days,  such 
as  Bishop  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  (q.v.).  In  Australia  and 
New  Zesdand  preaching  has  been  more  independent 
of  the  missionaries  than  in  India.  A  few^  notable 
names  are  those  of  Dr.  Gittos,  Methodist,  and  Dr. 
North,  Baptist,  of  New  Zealand,  whose  work  has 
counted  for  much  in  that  dominion.  In  Australia 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  Cardinal  Moran,  and  the 
Anglicans  Bishop  Moorhouse  among  their  leading 
preachers.  Presbyterians  have  taken  a  high  stand 
in  pulpit  work,  with  such  men  as  Principal  Harper 
of  Sydney,  Dr.  Marshall  of  Melbourne,  and  others. 
Of  Methodists  leading  names  are  those  of  "  Father  " 
Watsford,  a  successful  evangelist,  and  Dr.  Fitchett, 
editor  and  author.  Canada  has  naturally  had  the 
advantage  of  the  other  British  possessions  in  the 
nativity,  number,  and  independence  of  her  preachers. 
Some  of  the  better-known  are  Canon  Cody  among 
Episcopalians,  Dr.  Wilkes  of  Montreal  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  Drs.  McDowell,  Herridge,  Johnston, 
Milligan,  and  Gordon  (q.v.;  "Ralph  Connor"), 
among  Presbyterians;  Douglas  and  Potts  of  the 
Methodists;  and  Cameron,  Wallace,  Trotter, 
McNeill,  Farmer,  Thomas,  and  others  among  the 
Baptists.  Some  of  these — ^as  well  as  others  not 
mentioned — have  pubUshed  sermons  and  other  wri- 
tings, but  the  literature  of  preaching  for  Canada 
is  not  large. 

8.  The  Nineteenth  Oentnry  in  the  United  States : 
The  war  between  the  States  marks  a  deep  cleft 
in  the  national  life  and  gives  a  dividing  line 
for  the  history  of  all  subjects;  religion  and  preaching 
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DO  lees  than  otbera*    A  general  survey  of  preaching 

in  the  earlier  period  dhows  that  the  main  lines  of 

^  ^  M  ^w  ^ife  and  progress  which  Ix'san  in  the 
1.  Before  the  ,.  /u  ^  i  i  *i  •  *  i 
Civil  War   eighteenth  oenturj.^  h'tcl  their  natuTiil 

"  development.     Variety,  freedom,  prac- 
tical    adaptation      and      directness,     e^angehstie 
power  continue  to  characterise  the  American  pulpit. 
It  responded  to  the  demands  of  a  progre^isive  age 
and  kept  pace  \^ith  the  growth  of  culture  and  relig- 
ion.    The  traditions,  history,  and  sermons  of  the 
period  indicate  that  the  views  of  Clirititian  truth 
[which  are  usually  called  **  orthodox/'  and  **Evan- 
Lgelieal/'  were  in  the  ascendant,  though  *'  liberal  " 
f  opinions   did   not   lack   free   and   able   utterance. 
Preachers  as  a  class  were  held  in  high  esteem  anil 
had  a  strong  infloence.     The  pulpit  was  conscious 
of  power,  able  and  efficient.     It  is  probable  that  the 
two  decades  from  1840  to  1860  witnessed  on  tlie 
uhole  the  highest  point  of  American  preaching. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics  may  be  named  Bishop 
England  (d.  1842)  of  Charleston,  Archbishop  Spald- 
ing  (q.v.),  and   Archbishop   Kenrick  (qA.).     The 
EpiscopaUans  had  such   men  as  G.  T.  Bedell  (d. 
1S54).    Stephen    H.    Tj'ng    (q.v.),    and    his   sons; 
Bisliop  Aionzo  Potter  of  Pennsylvania  (q.v.),  and 
Bi&hop  C.  P.  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio  (q.v.).     Foremost 
among  the  Unitarians  was  W.  E.  Channing  (q.v.), 
piiFtor  in  Boston,  highly  gifted  in  thoygbt  and  style* 
I  Others  of  this  body  were  Kirkland,  Norton,  H.  W. 
Bt*llows  (q.v,),  and  the  agitator  and  reformer,  rather 
I  than  preacher,  Theodore  Parker  (q. v.).     TheCon- 
I  gregalionalists  had    many  greiit    men.     Nathaniel 
^Emmons    (q»v.)    had    already    achieved   fame  as 
preacher  and  theologian  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury* but  his  remarkable  work  and  influence  went 
on    weU    into    the     nineteenth.    Lyman    Beecher 
(q.v.),    the  father   of  distinguished    children,   was 
f himself  a  man   of   might    and   influence    in    the 
pulpit.     Charles    Gnmdison    Finney    (q.v.)     with 
I  his  strain  of  mysticism  was  also  a  cogent  reasoner, 
B  theologian     and     college     president    (Oberlin), 
but   ia    best   remembered    as    a    remarkably  sue- 
Cw^asful  evangelist.     Horace  Bushnell  (q.v.),  pastor 
[  at    Hartford,    was   a   man    of    powerfuJ    and    in- 
dependent mind,  whose  thoughtful  sermons  have 
had  lasting  influence.     In  the  middle  atage  of  his 
remarkable  career  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (q.v.)  was 
(  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  American  preachers; 
a  man  of  acute  and  versatile  intellect,  broad  sympa- 
thies, splendid  imagination,  impressive  personality, 
and  so  an  orator  of  the  first  rank.     To  the  Presby- 
terians likewise  this  was  an  age  of  pulpit  excellence. 
Some  of  their  best  representatives  are:   Archibald 
Alexander  (q,v.),  and  his  son,  James  W.   (q.v.), 
professor  at  Princeton  and  pastor  in  New  York; 
[  Albert  Barnes  (qv),  the  commentator,  pastor   in 
Philadelphia;    and  James  H.  Thornwell  (q.v.),  of 
South    Carolina,    educator,    theologian,    preacher. 
To  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  belongs  the  beloved 
and  eloquent  George  W.  Bethune  (q.v.),  pastor  in 
I  New  York,     Of  notable  Methotlists  were:  the  young 
f Irishman  John  8ummerfield  (q.v.),  called    *'  sera- 
'  phic  '*  for  his  moving  eloquence;   Wilham  McKen- 
dree  (d.  1835),  one  of  the  early  Methodist  bishops, 
I  man  of  large  mind  and  labors;  Stephen  Olin  (q.v.). 
IS  atrong  and  logical  preacher;    John  P.  Durbin 
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(q.v.),  original  and  striking;  and  the  exuberant  and 
rhetorical  Henry  B,  Bascom  (q.v.),  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  the  Soulliem  Methodist  Church.  The 
Baptists  also  had  not  a  few  uotable  preachexe, 
among  whom  were:  WiUiam  8t4iughton  (d.  1829),  of 
English  birth,  a  very  impressive  speaker;  Andrew 
Broaddua  (d.  1848)  of  V^irgiuia,  preferring  rural 
pastorate«,  a  man  of  noble  eloquence  and  great 
influence;  Spencer  H,  Cone  (d.  1855),  pastor  in  New 
York,  strong  preacher  and  trusted  leader;  Francis 
Way  land  (q.v.),  for  a  short  time  pastor  in  BostJDn 
but  better  known  as  president  of  Brown  Cniverwity, 
a  great  preacher  of  solid  thought  and  balanced 
judgment;  and,  now  just  at  the  heiglit  of  his  great 
powers  and  influence,  Richard  Fuller  (q.v.)»  of 
South  Carolina  and  Baltimore,  a  preacher  of  striking 
personaUty,  broad  culture,  deep  piety,  and  sweeping 
eloquence. 

Most  of  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  noticed 
in  the  preceding  section  went  on  with  developed 
force  during  the  wonderful  era  of  expansion  and 
growth  in  the  countn^  since  the  war.  But  some 
additional  matters  require  notice.  The 
diiferences  between  the  North  and  the 
South— social,  political,  religious,  tem- 
peramental— naturally  were  more  or 
less  reflected  in  the  pulpit.  The  N<jrth  was  more 
commercial  and  progressive,  the  South  more  nu-al 
and  conservative.  There  was  more  of  political  and 
reformatory  preaching  in  the  North,  but  the  South 
had  the  balance  in  favor  of  a  devout  adherence  to 
the  evangelical  traditions.  In  the  armies  on  both 
sides  there  was  excellent  preaching  by  chaplains 
with  much  resultant  good.  After  the  war  the  Nortli 
prospered  and  entered  on  an  age  of  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  wealth;  the  impoverished  South  recovered 
very  slowly,  and  only  toward  the  close  of  the  century 
began  to  regain  its  place  in  the  national  life.  The 
North  was  more  hospitable  to  new  ideai^  in  gtcienee, 
philosophy »  an<l  religion.  There  the  struggle  with 
scientific  and  critical  unbelief,  with  the  influx  of 
various  foreign  peoples,  and  other  modifj^ing  in- 
fluences upon  religious  thought  and  custom,  were 
more  keenly  felt;  and  the  pulpit  reflectetl  all  these 
things.  Modem  modes  of  thought  have  profoundly 
influenced  preaching  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centurj^  and  have 
greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  American  preaching 
on  the  whole.  The  pulpit  has  been  lens  dignified, 
more  inclined  to  sensation  and  opportunism,  and  has 
had  less  hold  upon  popular  respect  than  formerly. 
Yet  such  loss  has  not  been  total,  and  some  advan- 
tages ha%'e  accrued.  American  preaching  has  been 
modem,  popular  in  style,  aggressive,  evangelistic, 
successful.  The  Episcopahans  have  had  such  ex- 
cellent preachers  as  Bishops  Huntington,  Doane, 
Potter.  Dudley,  Gailor,  together  with  Drs.  Newton, 
Rainsford,  Greer,  and  others;  but  the  preeminent 
name  in  the  Episcopal  puJpit  of  America  is  that  of 
Phillips  Brooks  (q.v.),  paster  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  and  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of 
large  mold,  devout,  sympathetic,  cultured,  refined, 
spiritual,  with  rapid  and  forcible  address.  The 
Congregationalists  still  had  Beecher  in  his  closing 
years  and  declining  influence;  but  along  with  hjm 
were:   R.  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  W*  M.  Taylor  of 
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New  York,  N.  J.  Bartoo  of  Hmrtfotd;  and  kter 
Ljmftn  Abbott,  Newman  Smyth,  Geoi^e  A.  Gordon 
of  Boston,  F.  W.  GmisMihis  (wbo  bc^  u  Metbo- 
diat)  of  Chicago,  Newdl  D.  HflUa  of  Plymoiith 
Chmch,  Brooklyn  (qq.T.)»  and  the  widely  known  and 
OBeful  erangelist,  D.  L.  Moody  (q.r.),  a  man  of  direct 
and  forceful  ways,  no  great  thhiker,  bat  deeply  in 
earnest,  and  a  master  of  assembliea.  The  Presby- 
terians had  not  a  few  great  men,  sodi  as  John  Hall 
(q.T.),  Irish  bom,  but  pastor  in  New  York;  T. 
DeWitt  Tahnage  (q.r.),  of  Brooklyn,  swwatinnal 
and  flowery,  but  popular  and  effective;  the  erratie 
but  moving  David  Swing  (q.T.),  of  Chicago;  the 
Tenerable  and  befeved  Theodore  L.  Cuyfer;  A.  T. 
FSerKm,  C.  H.  Pkrkkunt,  D.  J.  BurreO,  M.  D.  Bab- 
oo^ G.  T.  Purrea  (qq.v.).  and  others  in  the  North; 
and  in  the  South  Moses  D.  Hoge  (q.v.),  of  Rich- 
mond, and  B.  M.  Pkfaner  (q.T.),  of  New  Orieans, 
both  of  them  cultured,  bek>Ted,  and  eloquent.  The 
wythfra  Methodists  are  represented  by  Bishops 
Matthew  Simpsnn,  J.  P.  Newman,  C.  H.  Fowler,  F. 
T.  Bristol,  and  the  Bct.  L.  A.  Banks  (qq.T.). 
Southern  Methodists  also  had  some  names  of  strong 
preachers  to  their  credit,  such  as  Bishops  E.M.  Mar- 
vin, Geo.  F.  Pierce,  A.  G.  Haygood,  A.  W.  Wilson. 
J.  C.  Granberry.  J.  J.  Tigert,  C.  B.  GaOoway.  Here 
abo  belongs  the  sensational  and  often  rude  popular 
lei:tmei  and  preacher,  Samuel  P.  Jones  (q.T.),  whoee 
Came  and  work  were  achieved  partly  because  and 
partly  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  pulpit  methods. 
The  Baptists  had  a  number  of  excellent  preachers 
duriqg  the  period,  (jeorge  C.  Lorimer  (q.T.),  bom 
in  Scotland,  but  active  in  Boston.  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  was  a  preadier  of  coounanding  abilities  of 
thoq^t  and  expression;  P.  S.  Henson  (q.T.).  of 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  has  had  a  long 
and  briDiant  ministry;  other  notaUe  names  of 
fivii^  and  dead  are  those  of  A.  J.  (kvdon,  R.  S. 
MacArthur,  T.  G.  Jones,  J.  L.  Burrows.  J.  R.  Graves. 
B.  H.  CarroO.  J.  B.  Hawtbome.  But  pteeminence 
was  cheerfulhr  accorded  by  his  brethren  to  the  de- 
vout and  scholarly  John  A.  Broadus  (q.v.).  for  a 
short  time  pastor  at  Charlottesville.  Mzginia,  but 
best  known  as  professor  and  president  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Tlieotogical  Seminary,  at  Louisville, 
sdiolar,  author,  teacher,  leader,  b^  above  aD  a 
tender,  simple  and  persuaave  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
0.  Twantiath-OeatarT  Outlook:  It  is  too  early 
in  the  century  to  do  more  than  point  out  that  in 
an  Engliah-speakxng  lands  the  main  dements  and 
fforees  which  ruled  the  pulpct  at  the  dose  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  operative  and  powerful  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth.  Social  and  ethical 
preaching  abounds.  The  turn  of  speculative  phi- 
ksophy  toward  spiritual  kieaHan.  instead  of  the 
materiafism  of  the  preceding  age,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  mystical  tendency  in  preaching,  both 
among  conaervatiPe  Evangelicals  axkl  advanced 
critics.  Some  of  the  men  already  named  are  still 
active,  and  there  are  many  others  in  all  the  churches 
to  iDustrate  the  varied  spirit,  aims,  and  methods 
of  modem  preaching  in  all  countries  where  the  Eng- 
fiah  language  previils.  E.  C.  Dasgan. 

laamjcKAPM  i  ■  Msen  of  tlw  Etantuzv  isider  HoAmanca 
vfl  be  fooBd  pertiomt.  m  mmaaaM  od  the  flubjeet  oAea 
enafJB  a  bnrf  hmtacj  <rf  tbe  pqipit.    The 


r  of  A«  choidi  eoBtuB  UDti  of  TBloe.  mud  the  literm- 
MJer  tfc>  artirif  on  the  treat  pwchew  named  in  the 
)  pcrtiaau  for  decaib  into  which  this  bibiiocrapby 
>C  «Btcr.  Od  the  hivtoiy  oi  pieachins  in  general 
E.  C.  DaiSBD.  A  HiMory  of  Preackimg  ...  70- 
ISn,  Nev  York,  1905  (with  a  ba>lk)crapfay.  which,  bow- 
cwr.  doOT  not  five  places  or  dates  ci  publication):  John 
M.  Xcakw  Mtiimtmt  FrmtJun  amd  Mediamtl  Preaching, 
LaadaB.1856;  TLC.Fmb,  HukfryamdRepantaryofPulpa 
glimiri.  2  voIl.  Nev  York,  1856^7;  J.  A.  Broadus. 
UOmm  M  IW  IfiKory  •/  Prmekimg,  a>..  1876;  A.  N'ebe. 
Xw  GmdUeMf  do-  FnHoL  ChankUtbOd^r  lUr  btdeytend- 
mm  Wmmdiwimu.  3  voIl.  Wiesbaden.  1879;  R.  Rothe. 
G€KkkMK  4tr  Ptwditt  soa  AuJ^mgem  6u  avf  SchUifrmacher, 
ItiiMiii.  U81:  G.  J.  Daries.  Sueeenftd  Prtaeken,  Being 
.ffiipsfliiisl  mmd  CriHemi  St«teke»  •/  Eminent  Prtaekera, 
Xev  York,  MM:  E.  P.  Hood.  The  Throne  of  Eloquence: 
Ormd  Frmekan,  Loadoo.  1885;  F.  H.  Wallace,  Witnesaew 
f&r  CheiM;  er.  a  Skeiek  mfthe  Hielory  of  Preaehino,  Toronto. 
1885:  F.  W.  Fanar.  Hial  of  InUrprekttwn,  New  York. 
188a:  J.  Ker.  Laeimea  cm  the  Hielary  ofPrwaehino,  London. 
1888:  G.  LoBchaje.  La  Pridicatian.  Grandee  maitree, 
Vmam,  1888;  E.  Boocher.  Vtloqnenee  de  la  chaire,  Hie- 
iBvv  linii  sii  I.  LiDe.  1»4:  J.  Telfofd.  A  Hietory  of  Lay 
9,  Loadoo.  1887;  F.  James.  The  Meaeage  and  the 
fram  tke  Hiakny  of  Preaching,  ib.. 
T.  H.  Fattisoo,  The  Hiaiory  ofChriatian  Preaching, 
1908. 

Oa  tke  polpH  in  digeicut  countries — Gennany:  J.  X. 
Hiiwhar.  Die  kmikaiiachen  Kmnaeiredner  DeuUehlanda  in 
dam  ^m'  tatatm  Jakrhwiderta,  5  vols..  Schaffhaiwcn.  1SC7- 
71;  CCStk^duGaaekiehUderPraditiimderetangeiiaehen 
Kwdka  De^addatUa  warn  L^her  hia  Spemer,  Gotha,  1872; 
L^  Stiebiitx.  Zm-  GaadkidUe  der  Prwdigi  «a  der  etangeiiaehen 
Kwdka  warn  Motkeim  b%a  amf  die  GayemmarU  Gotha,  1876; 
R.  Orvei.  GaaekkMa  der  de^atkem  Pradigl  im  MitteiaUer, 
DetMald,  1879;  G.  Renoox.  Laa  Pr^dieaUwa  cUitrea  de 
rAEmmmyme,  Inr  rir.  Irws  «Kms,  Paris,  1881;  H.  Rinn, 
JCdiMpsa  *ti  httii  km  ama  de^aekem  Predigten  dea  MiUdal' 
%ara,  Haabois.  1883;  W.  Beste,  EHa  bede^endaiem  Kamd- 
radmrn"  der  aftva  hAer.  Kinhe  warn  LidKer  bia  tu  Spener, 
3  vnlL.  Drasdeo.  1886;  A.  Linaenmayer.  GaaekiehU  der 
Pradiyt  ca  DnrfadUaW  warn  Kari  dem  Groaaen  ram  Anfang 
daa  14.  Jm^kmtdifta,  Mimieh.  1886;  K.  H.  Sack.  Ge- 
adkkkta  der  Pradigi  ca  dar  de^aehem  eaangaUaehen  Kircke 
mm  Moakeim  bia  «a^  die  latdem  Jakra  sea  Sckleiermaeher 
w^  Mmkam.  Hwdrfheig.  Ia86;  F.  R.  Albert.  Die  Ge- 
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PoUHenl  Sermons  of  tMo  Period  of  J779,  Boiton.  1880;  H. 
HAupt,  Die  Biaemart  der  mmmrikoMiaekm  ProHtfL  Ctumin, 
1907. 

On  other  ooontries:  J.  Hmrtog.  GemkitdeniM  wi  dor  Fro- 
dikkwdo  in  do  KeT^t  worn  Soderlamd,  Utzeeht,  1887;  V.  L. 
Nannestad,  PortrmUr  fin  Kirkon.  Bidro§  td  on  KmrmHo- 
ruak  of  dantk  Prmdiken  idHmiiUndo  Amrkwmdrodoo  oidoto 
i7a/Ric^  Copenhacen.  1899;  F.Zonotto,  SiorindoOn  Prodi- 
earione  nei  oecoH  deOn  lottoinlfun  iioHoma^  Modena,  1889; 
L.  Marenco*  UOralaria  ooem  OoHmna  nol  w$odio  ooo,  8a- 
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On  the  modem  polpit:  H.  C  FlBh.  Pulpii  Kloqmmeo  of 
tke  NuuUonik  Centw,  New  York.  1857;  E.  A.  Pkrk. 
PolpU  Eloqueneo  oftho  \inotoenik  Centwy  .  .  .  mOk  nn 
tfUrodwiory  Etoay,  Boston,  1874;  A.  M.  Uttlejohn.  Tko 
ChruHan  Miniatry  ot  tke  Clooe  of  tke  SinHmmik  Cemimw, 
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PREBEHD:  The  term  applied  originally  to  the 
food  gi>-en  to  monks  or  clergy  at  their  common 
table;  later  it  was  made  to  include  the  Benefice 
(q.v.),  when,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking-up  of 
community  life,  the  revenues  of  the  corporate 
foundations  were  divided  and  fixed  incomes  were 
assigned  to  individual  m^nbers  of  such  foundations. 
Although  this  process  did  not  everywhere  lead  to 
the  creation  of  prebends,  wherever  they  were  thus 
established  a  portion  of  the  revenues  was  still  re- 
served for  daily  distribution  so  that  the  term  "  pre- 
bend "  sometimes  retained  its  original  application. 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
prebends  and  daily  allotments.  To  the  fwebend 
belong  fixed  and  definite  revenues,  including  tithes, 
usufruct  of  certain  real  estate,  and  especially  a  resi- 
dence for  each  prd^endary.  There  are  also  various 
distributions  from  endowments,  althou^  these  as  a 
rule  apply  only  to  actual  residents.    E.  Sehldtg. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law,  which  here  as  every- 
where is  closely  connected  with  common  usage,  the 
term  prebend  is  used  for  any  endowment  given  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  clergyman.  A  canoory  is  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  cathedral  chapter  and  stall  in  the  choir,  a  pre- 
bend is  the  income  for  Uie  support  of  the  canon. 
Hence  prebendary  and  canon  are  commonly  used 
as  equivalent.  In  strictness  preboid  and  pre- 
bendary are  more  inclusive  terms,  as  some  in  receipts 
of  prd)ends  are  not  members  of  the  chapter  and 
therefore  are  not  cancms.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  prebendary  be  resident;  he  may  have  a  benefice 
elsewhere  with  cure  of  souls,  where  he  must  five 
except  when  at  the  cathedral  for  his  term  of  service. 

PRECIOUS  STOHES. 

I.  General  Deaeriptaon  and  Una. 
IL  Names  and  Vaiietaea. 

L  Genenl  Dsicription  and  Uses:  Undo-  the 
term  "  predoos  stones  "  the  Hebrew  included  not 
only  the"  noble  "  stones  but  the  leas  VBhiabfe  gsms. 


Tliese  were  obtained  not  in  Palestine  but  &om  the 
outside  world,  according  to  tradition  from  Ophir 
(I  Kings  X.  11),  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  presented 
such  to  Solomon  (I  Kings  x.  2).  Esek.  xxvii.  22, 
cf.  XXX  vii.  13,  seems  to  show  that  the  peo|^  of 
Sheba  and  nd^iboring  tribes  were  the  merdiants 
who  supplied  the  maricets  of  Tyre  with  these  arti- 
cles (see  Arabia),  while  the  Phenicians  supplied  the 
Hebrews.  The  art  of  mounting  and  engraving 
gems,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  industrial  arts, 
came  to  the  Hebrews  from  iHbenicia,  though  just 
when  this  took  place  is  not  known.  According  to 
the  priestly  writer  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  the  art  of  seal 
engraving  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness.  Und^  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  seals  which  have  survived  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Phenicians  in  form,  writing,  and 
ornamentation,  so  that  discrimination  between 
Hebrew  and  Phenidan  gems  is  not  alwayis  possible. 
The  only  certain  criteria  are  the  place  of  discovery, 
or  the  style  of  the  design,  or  the  name  in  case  that 
contains  a  divine  name  as  an  element  (as  in  the 
seals  of  Obadyaku,  Shebhanyahu^  Ahhiyaku^  cf.  cuts 
in  Benxinger,  ArckSologie,  pp.  225  sqq.,  Freiburg, 
1907).  But  wherever  these  seals  were  made,  they 
betray  the  influence  of  Assyrian-Babylonian  art;  the 
lion  on  the  seal  embodying  the  design  from  Megiddo 
(MiUeUunffen  wid  Nadtrickien  des  deuUchen  PalS^- 
Hna  Vereins,  ii.,  1904)  is  the  same  as  on  Babykxiian 
sculptures.  One  may  therefore  speak  of  a  conven- 
tional maimer  of  representation;  this  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  such  ornaments  as  the  winged 
disc  of  the  sun,  the  stdnbok,  hare,  tree  of  life,  etc. 
Precious  stones  were  emplo3red  principally  for  seals 
and  signets.  The  latt^  were  at  all  times  important 
in  the  East,  furnishing  as  they  did  a  substitute  for 
the  signature.  Gems  may  have  served  also  as 
ornaments  in  earrings,  nose-rings,  frontlets,  and 
bracelets  (Cant.  v.  14).  II  Sam.  xii.  30  may  refer 
to  the  crown  of  Moloch  (q.v.);  precious  garments 
were  no  doubt  adorned  with  gems  (Esek.  xxviii.  13; 
Judith  X.  21);  golden  vessds  also  were  decorated 
with  than  (Ecdus.  L  9).  This  luxury,  however, 
bdongs  to  a  late  period,  being  foreign  to  the  sim- 
ptidty  of  ancient  custom.  Precious  stones  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  part  of  the  treasures  of  Heae- 
kiah,  according  to  the  Chronicler  (II.,  xxxii.  27), 
while  the  same  writer  enhances  the  sploidor  of 
Solomon's  Temple  by  describing  its  walls  as  adorned 
withthem(I.,xxix.4;  II.,  iii.,  6),  though  the  earlier 
record  does  not  involve  this  (I  Kings  iv.)  and  it 
seems  to  be  precluded  by  I  Kings  xiv.  26;  II  Kings 
xiv.l4,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  16,  where  the  .emoval  of  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  Temple  is  recorded. 
The  later  high-priestly  dress,  as  described  in  the 
priest  code,  shows  a  lavish  use  of  precious  stones 
(Ex.  xxviii.  9  sqq.)-  The  custom  of  describing 
precious  possessions  in  terms  of  gems  (Job  xxviii. 
15  sqq.;  Prov.  xvii.  8,  xxvi.  8,  vii.  9)  led  to  the 
practise  of  using  the  names  of  precious  stones  in 
describing  the  glories  of  the  future  dty  of  (jod 
(laa.  liv.  11-12:  Rev.  xxi.  18  sqq.),  even  of  the  very 
glory  of  God  (Eiek.  i.  26;  Dan.  x.  6;  Rev.  iv.  3). 
n.  Hames  and  Varieties:  The  following  list  of 
precious  stones  moitioned  in  the  Bible  is  arranged 
aooofdiQg  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  alphabet.    The 
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explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names  can  not  always 
be  given  with  certainty,  nor  can  the  correspondence 
of  certain  stones  with  the  Greek  names  be  always 
certified  (cf.  Joeephus,  ArU.,  III.,  vii.  5;  WoTf  Y., 
vii.;  Pliny,  Hist,  not.,  xxzvii.  for  treatment  of 
gems  known  to  the  ancients).  (1)  Odhem,  Septua- 
gint  aardUm,  Vulgate  aardiiUt  is  the  camelian,  a 
stone  popular  in  antiquity  and  often  used  for  signets 
(a  seal  from  Jerusalem  is  of  this  material;  Revue 
inUiquef  xii.  605).  The  best  specimens  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  Babylon  (Pliny,  xxxvii.  106-106). 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived  from  its  reddish-brown 
color,  the  Greek  name  from  the  city  of  Sardis,  where 
Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  foimd.  (2)  'Ahlamah 
(Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xzxix.  12)  is  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  the  amethyst  (Rev.  xxi.  20),  a 
comparatively  common  transparent,  violet,  wine- 
colored,  gray-white,  or  brownish  crystalline  quartz 
found  according  to  Pliny  (xxzvii.  121  sqq.)  espe- 
cially near  Jerusalem,  but  also  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Armenia.  (3)  Ekdahf  "  the  sparkling  "  (Isa.  liv.  12), 
probably  the  carbuncle  (see  no.  10),  unless  the  Sep- 
tuagint  reading  **  crystal  "  be  followed  (see  no.  13). 
(4)  Bareketh  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10;  Esek.  xxviii. 
13),  Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  Vulgate  emaragd, 
A.V.  "carbuncle"  (Judith  x.  21;  Tobit  xiii.  17; 
Ecclus.  xxxii.  8;  Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  19),  A.V.  "  eme- 
rald," Sanscrit  markcUa  (P.  de  Lagarde,  GeaammeUe 
AbharuUungen,  iii.  44,  €r5ttingen,  1896).  It  is  found 
on  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  was 
highly  valued  among  the  ancients,  and  was  used 
for  medical  purposes,  being  regarded  as  good  for 
the  eyes.  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Theophrastus 
speak  of  smaragds  of  colossal  size  in  certain  sanc- 
tuaries; they  also  comprised  under  that  name  less 
valuable  green  stones  like  dioptase  and  green  jas- 
per. (5)  Qobhxsh  (Job  xxvii.  18)  is  the  crystal 
(Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1),  properly  "  ice,"  "  the  frozen  " 
(P.  de  Lagarde,  RdiquioB  furie,  xxii.,  Leipsic,  1856) ; 
the  ancients  regarded  the  rock-crystal  as  ice  hard- 
ened by  vehement  cold  (Pliny,  HisL  not.,  xxxviii.  9; 
cf.  Diodorus,  ii.  52;  see  no.  13).  (6)  Yahalom 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13),  always 
yaepie  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  A.V.  "  dia- 
mond," mentioned  also  Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  11,  18,  19, 
an  opaque  quartz  of  diverse  coloring  (red,  brown, 
yellow,  greenish,  gray,  dark),  was  much  used  by 
the  ancients  for  seals.  So  the  lion  seal  from  Me- 
giddo  is  "  jasper."  The  common  opal  and  semi- 
opal  may  have  been  included  in  this  category  by 
Pliny  (xxxvii.  217).  (7)  Yashpe  (Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13)  on  accoimt  of  the 
similarity  of  the  sound  of  the  name  is  identified 
with  the  jasper,  though  no  etymological  connection 
is  traceable.  The  Septuagint  and  Josephus  render 
it  "  onyx,"  the  Vulgate  "  beryl  ";  an  interchange 
of  (6)  and  (7)  may  be  assumed  in  the  Septuagint. 
(8)  Kadhkodh  (Isa.  liv.  12,  Septuagint  yaspisy 
Symmachus  karchedanian;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  Sep- 
tuagint chorchos) ;  Hebrew  r  and  d  are  interchanged 
or  misread  in  the  versions,  so  that  karchedan  is  the 
chalcedony  of  the  ancients  (De  Lagarde,  Rdiquiae 
jurie,  X.),  a  red  stone  of  glittering  splendor  (Pliny, 
"  Carthaginian  carbimcle  "),  not  the  common  blue 
flint.  It  was  used  for  gems  and  seals  (cf.  Rev. 
xxi.  19).    (9)  Leshem  (Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12), 


Septuagint  Ugurion,  Vulgate  ligwritta;  according  to 
Pliny  (viii.  137,  xxxvii.  54)  a  fire-colored  stone  like 
the  carbuncle,  considered  by  the  ancients  a  kind 
of  amber  (xxxvii.  34-35).  (10)  Nophek  (Ex.  xxviii. 
18,  xxxix.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  13),  Septua- 
gint anthrax,  Vulgate  carhunculuSf  a  red  stone,  the 
ruby.  On  account  of  its  hardness  it  was  not  cut 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  better  to  identify  it  with  the 
lappaka  of  the  Amama  Tablets  and  the  Egyptian 
mphktf  green  malachite,  obtained  by  the  Egyptians 
in  the  mines  of  Sinai.  (11)  Sappir^  often  mentioned 
(Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  6,  16; 
Isa.  liv.  11;  Rev.  xxi.  19);  when  the  precious  sap- 
phire is  mentioned,  the  blue  variety  is  doubtless 
meant.  Pliny  (xxxvii.  120  sqq.)  and  Theophrastus 
call  the  lapis  lazuli  "  sapphire,"  which  is  the  stone 
probably  meant  in  the  Old  Testament.  (12) 
Pifedhah(Ex,  xxviii.  17,  xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13; 
Job  xxviii.  19),  Sanscrit  pitay  **  the  yellow,"  accord- 
ing to  Job,  coming  from  Ethiopia  (see  Gush),  answers 
to  topaz  (Rev.  xxi.  20),  a  transparent  stone  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (xvi.  770)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  38) 
as  "  golden  "  (Pliny,  "greenish  yellow  "),  said  by 
the  last-named  to  have  come  from  the  topaz  island 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Red  Sea.  (13)  Kerah  (Ezek. 
i.  22),  properly  "  ice,"  see  no.  5.  (14)  Shebho 
(Ex.  xxviii.  19),  according  to  early  tradition  the 
agate,  highly  appreciated  in  antiquity,  though  not 
in  the  time  of  Pliny;  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
it  is  abundant  in  Syria.  (15)  Shohaniy  often  named 
(see  below) ;  the  Hebrew  tradition  places  its  origin 
in  Havilah  (q.v.).  Two  large  stones  of  this  variety, 
each  having  the  names  of  six  tribes  of  Israel  in- 
scribed, were  on  the  shoulders  of  the  high  priest. 
Tradition  regarding  it  vacillates:  the  Septuagint 
(Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  the  Targum,  and  the 
Peshito  call  it  "  beryl,"  with  which  corresponds  the 
Septuagint  of  Gen.  ii.  12,  prasinos,  "  leek-gem," 
since  the  leek-green  chrysoprase  was  classed  an- 
ciently among  the  beryls  (so  Pliny,  xxxvii.  77,  113). 
In  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xxxix.  6  the  Septuagint 
renders  emaragdy  "  emerald,"  in  Job  xxviii.  16 
"  onyx,"  and  once  sardius.  The  Vulgate  reads 
sardonyx.  The  last-named,  sardius,  and  onyx 
belong  to  the  same  species,  the  chalcedony  (cf. 
Dillmann  on  Gen.  ii.  12).  (16)  Shamir  (Jer.  xvii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  iii.  9;  25ech.  vii.  12),  the  diamond,  is  not 
numbered  among  the  precious  stones;  the  Hebrews 
could  not  polish  it,  but  knew  its  use  as  a  point  and 
its  insuperable  hardness  (Jer.  xvii.  1;  Ezek.  iii.  9; 
Zech.  vii.  12).  (17)  Tarshish  (Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Cant.  v.  14; 
Dan.  X.  6),  generally  rendered  "  chrysolite  "  by  the 
versions,  but  the  Septuagint  retains  tharsts  in  Ezek. 
i.  16;  Cant.  v.  14,  anthrax  in  Ezek.  x.  9  (see  no.  10); 
the  Vulgate  renders  **  hyacinth  "  in  Cant.  v.  14. 
There  is  no  consistent  tradition. 

The  Apocalypse  in  describing  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (xxi.  19  sqq.)  names 
twelve  precious  stones,  seven  of  which  can  with 
probability  be  referred  to  Old-Testament  names 
(see  nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12  above).  In  all  likeli- 
hood these  twelve  stones  are  identical  with  those 
on  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  so  that  the 
other  five  have  a  place  among  those  enumerated,  but 
can  not  be  certainly  identified.     They  are  :    (18)  the 


beryl  {Rev.  xxi*  20),  perhaps  identical  with  no  15 ^  a 
variety  of  the  emerald  of  smaller  value ;  the  sea-green 
9tone  most  valued  by  the  ancients  came  from  lodia. 
{{9}  ChryBolite  (xxi-  20),  often  identifietj  in  tradi- 
tion mth  no.  17  above;  the  stone  so  called  in 
modem  times  is  a  Ught  green,  but  that  a  gold-col- 
ored stone  exists  la  stated  by  Fraas  (cf.  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  Handwdrterhuch,  p.  3iM  note,  Bielefeld^ 
1894-9D);  Pliny  {xxxvii.  90-91,  126-127)  also 
describes  it  as  g:ol decolored.  (20)  Chrysoprasua 
(xxi.  20)  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  no.  15,  a 
gray  transparent  chalcedony.  (21)  Hyacinth,  A.V. 
**  jacinth  "  (xxi.  20),  came  from  Ethiopia  (Pltny, 
xxxvii.  125-126),  aiid  an-swerg  to  the  atone  known 
to  mineralogists  aa  zircon,  a  changeable  red  or 
yellow  Btone.  (22)  Sardonyx  (xxi.  20)  is  partly 
identified  by  trathtion  with  no.  15  above, 

I.  Benzinger. 

BrBUOORAPinr:  A.  FurtwaHgler,  A  tUike  Qemmtn,  3  vols., 
Leipaict  IflfK);  A*  T.  Hortouum,  DieHtbrOerin  am  PuLxtixh 
und  aia  Braut^  i.  273  aqq,.  Mi.  27  sqq.,  Amsterdam,  1809; 
K.  £.  Kluee.  Handbt*th  der EddMeinkunde,  Letptic,  1860;  a 
W.  Kiiix,  Natural  ifurt.  of  Pr^douM  StonM:  AnHqua  Genu, 


Loodon,  1896;  J.  Menaot,  Len  Pierre^  gravita^  2  portly 
PiuiB,  1883-851  J.  H.  Middle  ton,  Enomved  Oem*  of  Clatsi- 
cal  Time*,  Cambridge,  1891;  H,  Lewy,  Die  aemiUaehen 
Fremdw^rier  im  OrUchi9ckm^  pp.  53-62,  Berltii,  1805; 
Nowttck.  ArdUUAogie,  I  130  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  619-621:  EB, 
iv.  470&-4812;  JE,  v.  5ft3-506;  and  the  oommeotariea 
on  the  piusases  of  8oHplui«  cited  in  the  text. 

PRECIST;  One  who  haa  the  expectation  of  a 
benefice,  thia  exj>ectation  being  granted  him  by  the 
possessor  of  the  "  right  of  first  requests."  Since 
thia  right  involves  the  duty  of  issuing  formal  re- 
tcripta  de  promdendo,  which  the  pope  may  issue  in 
certain  cases,  those  for  whom  papal  provision  is  thus 
made  are  also  termed  precisls  untiJ  they  receive 
the  benefices  in  question.  (H.  F.  JAOoeaoNt*) 

PRECONIZATIDN:  A  term  derived  from  the  me- 
dic viU  Latin  praconizare,  prmconi^aref  **  to  proclaim 
publicly/*  and  denoting  t^e  act  whereby  the  pope, 
in  the  college  of  cardiaals^  proclaims  as  bishops 
those  prelates  who  have  been  found  on  examination 
to  be  properly  qyaUfied  for  the  episcopal  office,  and 
assigns  them  their  sees.        (H.  F.  JACoeeoNf.) 


Scriptural  Dootrlne, 

The  Old  Teatamoat  (S  1). 

The  Gospels  (J  2). 

The  Paulim?  Epiutlea  (§  3). 

Other  New-Testameot  WritinjgH  (}  4). 


PREDESTINATION, 

II,  Church  Doctrine. 

The  Ejus  tern  Church  (J  U- 
The  Weatera  Church  (J  2). 
Augustine  (f  3), 
Foflt-Augujitiiilan  Views  (§4). 


Bcbolastie  Theolocy  (I  S)> 
Later   Roman  Catbolio   Viinr  (I  6). 
The  Eefonners  C|  7). 
Poat-ReformatioQ  History  (J  8). 


Predestination  in  the  wider  sense  is  the  eternal 
predetermination  of  God's  universal  design  or  spe- 
cific endi^;  and,  in  the  most  restricted  8ense>  the 
foreordination  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  God 
by  an  eternal  unchangeable  decree  of  a  certain 
number  to  eternal  salvation,  which  is  called  election, 
and  a  certain  number  to  eternal  destruction^  which 
is  called  reprobation.  The  doctrine^  historically, 
rci^ult.s  from  tfiFs^arch  for  the  certainty  of  salvation, 
which  resolves  itself  in  a  conscious  faith  in  the 
everiasting  foimdatiojia  of  grace  in  God. 

L  Scriptural  Doctrine:    Fundatnental  in  the  Old 

Testament  is  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel  as 

God*s  own  people,  revealed  first  to  the  patriarchs 

jinJ  finally  illustrat<?d  in  the  covenant. 

I.  The  Old  Go<i  is  the  source  of  blessing  and  a  safe 

Tcstametit.  refuge:    laniel  is  the  elect,  the  bearer 

of    salva-tion    {Isa»    xlv.    4).     Every 

event  is  determineti  in  the  diWne  will.     God  leads 

and  inclines  men.  even  hardens  their  hearts  to  bring 

to  piiss  his  higher  purposes  (tien,  xxv.  2Z;   Ex.  iv. 

21,  vii.  3,  ix.  16;   Josh,  xi*  20);   but  his  activity  is 

not  irresistible.     The  election  of  Israel  rests  upon 

divine  grace  and  is  the  act  of  imqiialified  love.    Not 

until  the  time  of  Ezekiel  was  this  election  regarde<l 

as  apphed  to  individuals,  and  then  it  was  regarded 

as  an  act  before  time. 

In  the  New  Tej^tament,  Isrtiel,  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Messiah,  has  forfeited  its  distinction,  and  election 
has  passed  to  the  befievers  in  Christ.  According  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus  is  sent  to  all  that  were 
lost.  He,  as  the  risen  one,  sends  forth  his  disciples 
and  offers  salvation  to  all  the  nations  (Matt,  xxvjii, 
1^20).  Salvation  is  based  solely  on  God  s  loving 
purpose  conceived  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  (Matt.  %i*  26,  xxv.  34),     God  does  not  coerce 


but  leaves  the  acceptance  of  salvation  to  the  free 
will  of  man  (Matt,  xadii.  37).  Meanwhile  the  idea 
of  free  will  makes  place  for  that  of  divine  election, 

especially  in  Matthew.  Many  are 
2.  The  called  but  few  chosen  (Matt,  xx.  16^ 
Gospels,     xxii-  14);  for  the  elects'  sake  the  daya 

of  tribulation  shall  be  shortened  (Matt, 
xxiv.  22;  Mark  xiii.  20).  But  the  elect  are  those 
found  worthy  among  the  called  and  embrace  all 
the  community  of  the  New-Testament  believers. 
Condemnation  fallw  on  those  only  who  reject  Christ, 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Evangelist  has  in  mind 
a  certain  metaphymcal  predisposition  determining 
the  receptivity  of  Christ's  influence  and  accordingly 
dividing  men  into  those  who  are  **of  tl>e  truth  " 
and  those  who  are  children  of  e\'il  (John  vi.  44-45, 
X.  29,  xvii.  2,  6,  fi.  xviii.  37).  But  the  saving  pur- 
pose of  God's  love  embraces  all  men  (John  iii.  16), 
and  whosoever  comes  will  be  accepted  (vi,  37,  vii. 
37).  The  attainment  of  salvation  is  based  on  the 
in  working  of  God.  Man  may  accept  or  reject 
Christ  and  is  responsible.  For  al!  those  who  have 
attained  salvation  the  work  has  been  wrought  en- 
tirely by  God  and  they  are  proved  to  be  "  of  the 
truth  ";  for  those  who  are  lost,  the  di\ine  acti\nty 
conaistjs  in  punishment  for  the  rejection  of  salvation. 
The  doctrine  of  election  reeeived  a  closer  defi- 
nition by  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  Gentiles  are  also 
elected,  in  spite  of  the  Jews  having  been  the  chosen 
race,  and  the  Jew®  shall  nevertheless  be  saved  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  rejection  and  hardening  of 
heart;  for  man  is  justified  by  faith,  not  works. 
In  other  words,  the  ultimate  ground  of  salvation 
is  not  in  man's  effort,  but  in  God  the  source  of 
all  good,  and  he  chooses  by  his  sovereign  freedom 
as  he  ^ill,  out  of  love,  the  gift  of  which  is  his  grace 
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(cf.  Rom.  ix.-xi.)-  To  make  certain  of  the  gift  of 
grace  through  conscious  faith  and  of  eternal  salva- 
tion in  God,  assurance  is  given  by  reference  to  di- 
vine election.  Paul  sets  forth,  prin- 
3.  Pauline  cipally  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
Epistles,  that  man,  though  involved  in  sin,  yet 
remains  an  object  of  divine  love.  God 
has  provided  salvation  in  Christ  and  offers  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  That  which  is  realized  in  time 
was  determined  in  the  ever-existing,  immutable 
divine  counsel;  namely,  to  send  Christ  and  save 
all  those  joined  by  faith  in  him.  This  eternal  pur- 
pose is  that  upon  which  the  conscious  salvation  of 
those  in  Christ  rests;  as  the  self-determination  of 
God  to  benevolence,  it  also  appears  as  grace.  This 
purpose  recognized  through  grace  involves  the  selec- 
tion of  those  to  be  redeemed,  the  elect.  Correlates 
of  this  are  election  and  calling  which  are  inseparable. 
Calling  is,  for  Paul,  the  entrance  into  Christian 
unity;  election,  however,  is  a  transcendental  act 
in  which  the  imiversal  design  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  predetermination  to  a  specific  end .  The  word 
election  in  II  Thess.  ii.  13,  refers  to  the  primordial 
choosing;  in  I  Cor.  i.  27-28,  to  an  election  by  which 
believers  are  to  enter  into  a  certain  relation  with 
the  world.  Election  fulfils  itself  in  the  act  of  faith. 
If  the  calling  makes  certain  who  is  chosen,  the  gift 
of  salvation  to  the  elect  results  on  the  ground  of 
faith.  In  the  consciousness  of  faith  the  individual 
is  certain  of  his  election,  for  the  fact  of  his  believing 
is  a  result  of  his  election.  But  the  negative  deduc- 
tion, that  unbelief  is  likewise  groimded  in  an  act  of 
the  divine  will,  is  not  dra^Ti  by  Paul.  How  the 
election  of  individual  believers  reconciles  itself  with 
the  universal  will  of  grace  is  to  be  made  clear  by  the 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  will  in  time. 
How  the  experience  of  salvation  conditioned  upon 
human  self-determination  is  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  God  while  working  faith  fulfils  election 
remains  to  be  explained.  Acts  of  self-determina- 
tion are  acts  of  obedience  to  God,  the  source  of  all 
good  (Phil.  ii.  12-13;  Col.  iii.  12-13).  Of  special 
importance  is  the  question  whether  salvation  is 
absolutely  assured  to  the  elect,  or  whether  they 
may  fall  from  grace.  In  this  connection  those 
passages  are  relevant  which  are  supposed  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  particular  predestination.  In  Eph. 
i.  4-6,  election  is  foreordained;  but  a  pretemporal 
division  of  mankind  is  not  expressed.  In  Rom. 
viii.  28-30,  the  phrase  "  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose "  seems  to  justify  particularism.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  turns  upon  the  term  "  fore- 
known," which  may  mean  not  an  effective  fore- 
knowledge but  a  recognition  beforehand  of  individ- 
ual believers  and  their  predetermination  to  become 
Christlike.  In  Rom.  ix.-xi.,  Israel  is  to  be  saved 
in  time  in  spite  of  its  resistance,  and  in  ix.  22-24 
there  seems  to  be  present  the  idea  of  a  predetermi- 
nation to  destruction  as  well  as  to  glory.  Different 
constructions  have  been  made  of  the  passage:  (a) 
In  Rom.  ix.  the  absoluteness  of  God's  will  is  as- 
sumed but  later  supplemented  (Meyer);  (b)  Paul, 
in  this  discussion,  has  in  mind  God's  part  which  has 
its  causes  as  well  as  its  effects  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment (Beyschlag);  (c)  there  is  an  antinomy 
between  a  benevolent  God  and  a  hostile  God,  and 


Rom.  ix.  teaches  a  determinism  which  leaves  in 
doubt  whether  a  particular  or  a  universal  predes- 
tination is  meant  (Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer);  (d)  in 
Rom.  ix.  election  no  less  than  reprobation  presup- 
poses belief  no  less  than  imbelief ,  which  does  not 
occur  without  free  self-determination.  The  attitude 
of  man  somehow  conditions  the  divine  act,  and 
there  is  no  double  counsel  of  election.  Ripe  for 
destruction  are  those  who  through  their  own  guilt 
have  brought  it  down  upon  themselves  (Hofmann; 
B.  Weiss).  Paul  has  in  mind  the  historical  fate  of 
a  people,  not  the  consideration  of  salvation  and 
destruction.  Again,  when  God  hardens  the  hearts, 
this  is  a  primitive  judgment;  necessity  to  sin  is  the 
penalty  for  3rielding  to  sin.  Free  self-determination 
is  emphasized  as  well  as  divine  onmipotence.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  continue  the  same  conception. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  starts 

with  the  postulate  that  the  behever  may  fall  from 

grace,  and  holds  that  God  does  no  violence  to  the 

free  will  of  man;    but  on  the  other 

4.  Other    hand,  the  impossibility  of  repentance 

New-      on  the  part  of  those  who  have  lapsed 

Testament  from  their  faith  is  represented  as  the 

Writings,  consequence  of  the  divine  judgment. 
Self-hardening  is  suggested  (iii.  7-8, 
zii.  17),  and  the  passages  indicate  but  a  single 
period  of  probation  for  everyone.  In  Revelation 
the  chosen  are  those  who  have  accepted  their  elec- 
tion by  faith  (xvii.  14).  The  counsel  of  salvation 
is  universal.  Even  the  last  judgment  is  intended 
to  call  the  world  to  repentance  (cf.  ix.  20-21,  xvi. 
9,  11).  The  elect  are  those  who  partake  of  salva- 
tion (cf.  I  Peter  ii.  9).  Election  pertains  to  the 
choosing  of  the  individuals  fulfilled  in  time  and  is 
^3monymous  with  calling.  The  passage  I  Peter  ii.  8 
implies  a  predestinarian  historical  point  of  view, 
but  does  not  teach  a  predetermination  of  unb^ 
lievers  to  reprobation.  Christians  owe  their  state 
to  regeneration  (James  i.  18)  and  to  election  (ii.  5). 
In  the  Acts  election  of  grace  is  implied  (ix.  15,  xiii. 
48|  vii.  42),  which  presupposes  the  free  self-determi- 
nation of  individuals.  (G.  Hoennicke.) 

n.  Church  Doctrine:  Previous  to  Augustine 
there  was  no  serious  development  in  Christianity 
of  a  theory  of  predestination.  Until  then  the  rich 
materials  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of  the 
writings  of  Paul,  remained  unutilized 
I.  The  East-  or  were  subject  to  exegetical  discur- 
em  Church,  siveness.  That  the  Greek  Fathers 
stopped  short  with  merely  superficial 
historical  revelation  and  free  personality  is  due  to 
the  necessity  of  asserting  over  against  pagan  and 
Gnostic  naturalistic  determinism  the  autonomy  of 
man;  and  over  against  the  evolutionary  primal 
power,  the  transcendent  personality  of  God.  To 
them  this  autonomy  was  tlie  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  human  personality,  the  basis  of  moral 
responsibility,  a  divine  gift  whereby  man  might 
choose  that  which  was  well-pleasing  to  God  (Justin, 
/  Apol.f  X.  63,  xliii.  10,  II.,  vii.  3;  Eng.  transl.. 
ANF,  i.  165-66,  216.  177).  Sin  could  not  destroy 
this  autonomy,  could  at  most  only  weaken  it  and 
lead  it  intellectually  astray  (Origen,  Contra  Cdsum, 
iii.  66-69;  Eng.  transl.,  ilATF,  i v.  490-492);  and 
Irenseus  {Hcbt.,  IV.,  xxxvii.  3;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i. 
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519)  could  place  aide  by  side  "  the  autonomy  of 
man  and  the  counsel  of  God  who  conatraineth  not." 
None  of  the  Greek  Fathers  conceived  a  revelation 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  individual  soul  transcending  a 
historical  and  intellectual  presentment  of  the  truth; 
and  though  there  are  vague  uUuaions  to  the  "  syner- 
giiim  "  of  God  in  the  mysteries  ^  with  the  man  of 
moral  endeavor  the  human  will  always  selects  from 
thotffi  operations.  God  gives  the  power,  man  must 
fiimiah  the  will  (Clement,  Quis  dives^  xxi.;  Strojn.^ 
Yl.,  xii.  37,  VIL,  vii.  82;  Chr> sostom  on  Phil.  ii.  13; 
Origen,  Dc  principiis,  III.^  ii.  *i;  Eng.  tranal.,  AN^Ft 
h\  331;  and  on  Rom.  jii.  19).  There  gradually 
arose,  however,  a  concept  of  divine  foreknowledge 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  formal  rfcognitifiri, 
but  ako  actual  rejection,  of  the  doctrine  of  prrdcn- 
tination,  based  on  such  passages  fis  II  Tim.  ii,  25 
(cf.  Justin^  Apd.y  I,  xxviii.  56;  Eng.  transL,  ANF, 
L  172;  Trypho.idu.  7S;  Eng,  transl.,  i.  21f>;  Irempus. 
H(^.,  IV.,  xxix.  2;  Eng.  translp  ANF,  i.  502) ;  and 
similar  meanings  were  attributed  even  to  Biblical 
passages  of  ihrectly  opposite  tendency.  According 
to  Justin  (/  ApoL,  Ixi.  71 ;  Eng.  transL,  ^.V J^,  i.  183) 
birth  differs  from  regeneration  in  that  the  former 
is  a  thing  done  to  man,  while  the  latter  he  volun- 
tarily chooseij.  John  of  Damascus,  first  formulat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  predestination  {DefuJe  ortlvodoxQf 
U,^  xxix.  95;  MFG,  xciv.  9fiS-969),  distinguished 
the  divine  **  will  preceding/'  which  conditionally 
aims  at  the  salvation  of  all  men,  from  the  '*  will  fol- 
lowing/' which  restricts  the  number  of  the  elect  in 
particular  to  those  whom  foreknowledge  perceives 
to  be  worthy.  This  is  yet  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  The  Russian  Catechism 
(i.  3)  accordingly  declares:  **  Since  God  foresaw 
that  some  would  choose  the  good  and  others  the 
evil,  he  predestined  the  former  to  glory  and  re- 
jectetl  the  latter/* 

In  the  Western  Church,  up  to  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, the  fixed  principles  of  free  will  (Tertullian, 
Adw  Marcimiem,  ii.  6;  Eng.  trausL,  sANF,  lii.  301- 
303;  Ambrose,  De  Jacobo,  L  I)  and  of  di\ane  fore- 
knowledge (TertuUian,  ut  sup.,  ii,  23; 
2.  The  West-  Eng.  transL,  iii.  315;  Ambrosiaster  on 
era  Church,  Rom.  viii,  29)  imderwent  no  essential 
revision,  though  so  deep  was  the  feeling 
of  the  working  of  grace  on  the  individual  that  the 
statements  of  the  Latin  Fathers  are  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible  than  those  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  after  Tertidlian^  and  the  empluu*is  which 
Cyprian  laid  on  the  Church  and  her  means  of  grace 
deepened  the  concept  of  the  opt*rations  of  grace, 
tranacending  mere  illumination  of  intellect.  Cyp- 
nan  ascribes  all  good  to  God  {EpiM.,  i.  4;  Eng. 
tranal.,  ANF^  v.  276;  Be  omiione  Domini,  xiv.:  Eng. 
tranaK,  ANF^  v.  451);  Tertullian,  on  the  other  himd, 
teaches  a  power  of  grace  whicli  mwlifie.s  free  will 
(De  anima,  xxi.  39;  Eng,  transl.,  ANF,  iii,  202); 
and  Ambrose  in  passages  expresses  himself  syner- 
giatically  (In  Lucam,  L  10,  U.  84),  and  also  almost  in 
terms  of  predestination  (vii,  27). 

The  deeper  Western  doctrine  of  grace  was  carried 

to  its  logical  conclusions  by  Augustine  (see  Auoua- 

TTNE,  Saint,  or  Hippo),  both  as  a  result  of  personal 

experience  and  in  consequence  of  his  study  of  the 
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Bible,  especially  of  the  writings  of  Paul.  At  first 
he  wavered  between  the  conviction  that  feeling 
and  experience  yielded  to  the  working  of  grace  but 

that  reason  clung  to  free  will  (cf .  5oii- 
5.  Augustine,  loquia,  L,  i,  5) .    Even  then  his  religious 

interest  led  him  to  distinguish  clearly 
faith  as  the  root  from  works  as  the  fruit,  thinking  to 
have  found  the  point,  in  the  origin  of  faith,  w^here 
free  will  is  alone  operative;  election  was  baaed  on 
the  foreseeing  of  faith  (Rom.  L\.  11).  In  397»  how- 
ever, he  came  to  the  conviction  that  faith  itself  la 
a  di\ine  gift,  and  henceforth  this  belief  in  a  grace 
that  is  the  source  of  all  good  in  man  underlies  Augus- 
tine's entire  theological  system.  This  attitude  of 
Augustine  evoki*tl  the  opposition  of  Pelag;ius  (see 
Pelagius.  Pklagianism),  who  sought  to  lead  souls 
to  a  better  fife  by  reminding  them  of  their  innate, 
inalienable  power.  Man  shall  acknowledge  to  him- 
self powers  of  will  antl  '*  spiritual  riches,"  '*  which 
he  shall  then  be  able  to  employ  well  when  he  shall 
have  learned  tliat  he  has  them."  The  motive  force 
in  Augustine's  development  of  the  doctrine  wa^  not 
the  theory  or  the  practise  of  the  Church,  but  hi» 
personal  experience  of  sin  and  grace.  According 
to  his  system,  the  decisive  and  inidienable  charac- 
teristic of  man  is  not  abstract  freedom  of  choice 
but  loving  union  with  God  {Expositw  Psfdmorum^ 
v.;  Eng.  transL.  NPNF,  1  ser.,  %iii.  11-15;  Con/., 
L,  i,  1,  VIL,  X.  16;  Eng.  transl.,  \aii.  45^  109-110), 
Without  divine  aul  (enabling  power,  adjutorium), 
transcending  natural  moral  powers,  even  Adam  could 
not  remain  good,  though  this  aid  gnves  only  the  pos- 
sibility, not  the  realization,  of  fellowship  with  God 
{De  natura  el  gratia,  xlviii.  56;  Eng.  transL,  v.  140: 
De  mTrepiiont  d  gratia,  xi.  32;  cf.  x,  27;  xii.  34,  38; 
Eng.  transl.,  v.  482^87),  God  gave  first  a  good  will 
to  man,  in  which,  however,  he  could  not  continue 
without  the  gift  of  enabling  power;  and  that  man 
should  be  \\illing  to  continue  God  left  to  his  free  will. 
This  free  will  is  inherent  in  human  personality,  nor 
can  man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  love,  be  consid- 
ered as  acting  under  compulsion,  so  that  the  guilt 
of  sin  falls  on  him  alone  (Dc  gratia  et  Ubrro  arbitriOj 
ii.  4,  xviii.  H7;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  445,  450).  This  deliv- 
ers his  idea  of  free  will  from  pantheistic  naturalism; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  religious  interest  will  not 
permit  him  to  emancipate  free  will  from  God* 
Hence,  initial  will  is  rather  a  di\ine  content  for  its 
further  development,  by  which  it  wins  its  freedom 
in  a  higher  sense  as  an  autonomous  agent  in  the 
sphere  of  life.  The  lower  form  of  frt^edom  was  but  a 
transition  point  to  true  freetlom  (xi.  32,  xii.  '13; 
cf.  X.  28;  Eng.  transL,  v.  484—485;  De  prcpdestina' 
Hone  sanctorum,  xv,  30;  Eng.  transL,  v.  505-506). 
From  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  arose  the  necessity  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  mankind  ("mass of  perdition  "),  salvation 
being  possible  only  through  the  eeeond  Adam,  Chri.st, 
for  all  united  with  him  {Cmtra  duas  episUfhs  Pela- 
gianorum,  TV.,  iv.  7;  Eng.  tran.sL,  v.  41&;  Ve  correp- 
Hone  et  gratia,  x.  26.  28:  Eng.  transL,  v.  18^1;  De 
natura  et  gratia,  v.  5;  Eng.  transL,  v,  123].  This 
historic  dispensation  of  salvation  is  carrieti  out  so 
rigidly  that  even  the  patriarchs  were  saved  only  by 
the  sight  of  the  risen  Christ  on  whom  they  believed 
(De  peccalo  originaii,  xxvi.  30-31;   Eng.  transL,  v. 
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248).  Ttiti  Church  of  all  ages,  hiatorically  founded 
on  ChriHt,  hidoH  tho  doct  within  itself,  unlike  the 
lost  world  (De  dvUaU  Dei,  xv.  1;  Eng.  trand.,  ii. 
284).  In  the  empiric  adminsion  to  **  the  body  of 
Chrijit/'  Het  forth  already  in  the  reception  of  infant 
b&ptifim  (De  natura  et  grcUiaf  viii.  9;  Eng.  tranHl., 
V.  124),  (fO<i'H  free  dijspeniiation  to  his  elect  discloues 
itflolf  (De  carreplionR  et  gratia,  viii.  42;  Eng.  transl., 
V.  489).  In  liiH  writingH  on  predestination  Augus- 
Uno  conHidenf,  for  the  mont  part,  only  those  whom 
tho  grace  of  (lod  Icsadx  to  hin  kingdom  of  their  own 
froe  will;  and  even  the  Church  is  the  body  of  the 
elect  only  in  a  general  sense,  since  it  contains 
"  vessels  to  honor  "  and  "  vessels  to  dishonor,"  the 
latter  not  belonging  fully  to  the  Church  (De  baptiamo, 
VII.,  li.  99).  The  basis  of  the  idea  that  election  is 
not  accomplished  merely  by  external  incorporation 
into  the  Church,  but  fulfils  itself  finally  by  the  per- 
sonal operation  of  grace,  was  affonlcd  by  the  ex- 
perience of  "  grace  free  but  not  freed  "  (De  correp- 
Hone  et  gratia,  xiii.  41-42;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  488-489), 
and  the  formally  free  will  must,  therefore,  be  filled 
with  good  (De  gratia  et  libero  arhitrio,  xv.  31 ;  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  450-467).  By  his  experience  of  conver- 
sion Augustine  found  his  free  will  instantly,  whereby 
ho  submitted  absolutely  in  divine  service  (Con/., 
ix.  1;  Eng.  transl.,  i.  129).  From  which  the  con- 
clusion follows  tliat  *'  the  human  will  does  not  attain 
grace  by  freedom,  but  rather  freedom  by  grace  " 
(De  cmrreptione  et  gratia,  viii.  17;  Eng.  transl.,  v. 
478).  Faith  is  especially,  from  first  to  last,  the 
work  of  Qod  in  man,  so  that  **  the  elect  are  not 
elected  because  they  believe,  but  they  are  elected 
that  they  may  believe  "  (De  prcuteetinatione  aanc- 
iorum,  viii.  10,  xvii.  'M;  cf.  ii.  3-4,  xx.  40;  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  600,  614^16,  499,  617^18).  Qod  chose 
a  "  certain  number  "  from  the  "  mass  of  perdition  " 
(De  carreptioM  et  gratia,  x.  20,  xiii.  39;  cf.  vii.  12; 
Eng.  transl.,  v.  482,  487-488,  470;  De  dono  pereever- 
antioB,  xiv.  l\5;  £]ng.  transl.,  v.  639;  De  prcedestina- 
Hone  aanctorum,  xii.  23;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  609).  For 
Augustine  there  is  thus  a  division  only  on  tho  whole, 
never  with  reference  to  individual  persons.  The 
former  sense  of  foreknowledge  continues,  but  now 
comes  to  be  applied  to  God's  own  operations  of 
grace,  not  to  human  resolves  (xiv.  31,  xix.  38),  and, 
so  far  as  tho  elect  are  concerned,  foreknowledge  is 
thus  identical  with  predestination  (De  dono  perse- 
veranticp,  xix.  47-48;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  646).  As  to 
tho  others,  emphasis  on  the  elect  relieved  the  ne- 
ooasity  of  mentioning  the  non-elect.  "  Predestina- 
tion can  not  exist  without  foreknowledge,  although 
foroknowle<igc  may  exist  without  predestination" 
(De  prefdenHnatione  eanctorum,  x.  19;  Eng.  transl., 
V.  607).  This  distinction  steers  clear  of  supralap- 
sarianism  even  as  to  the  fall;  for  Ck)d  foreknew  the 
fall  of  Adam,  but  did  not  compel  it  (Do  correptione 
el  gratia,  xii.  37;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  487).  After  the 
fall,  the  non-oloct  wore  simply  left  in  the  "  mass  of 
perdition,"  fn>m  which  no  one  had  any  claim  to  bo 
saved  (Dr  gratia  et  Ubero  arhitrio,  xxi.  42-43,  xxiii. 
46;  cf .  TV  rorrrfitione  et  gratia^  xiii.  42 ;  De  dono  perse- 
iwon/iVr,  xiii.  33:  Eng.  Vransl.,  v.  402^0;^.  489.  638). 
Those  varianU  of  omph:isia  spring  from  .\ugustino*8 
fundamental  postulato  that  all  goo<l  is  of  God  and  nil 
evil  of  free  will,  a  view  aided  by  his  Platonic  notion 


that  evil  is  essentially  a  defect,  the  "  not-being  " 
(De  libero  arbitrio,  II.,  xx.  64) .  Later  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Augustine's  thought  he  was  able  to  postu- 
late predestination  to  destruction,  even  if  not  to  sin 
(Enchiridion,  c. ;  EIng.  transl.,  iii.  209;  cf .  De  civitate 
Dei,  XXII.,  xxiv.  6;  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  604).  I  Tim. 
ii.  4  means  that  God  does  not  will  that  every  man  be 
saved,  but  that  no  man  is  saved  apart  from  his  will, 
and  **  all  men  "  refers  to  the  whole  race  in  its  varie- 
ties (Enchiridion,  ciii.;  Eng.  transl.,  iii.  209).  The 
canying-out  of  the  counsel  of  grace  to  the  elect  is 
seciired  by  admonitory  preaching  (De  correptione  a 
gratia,  vii.  13;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  477).  This  entire 
treatise  aims  to  prove  that  the  general  historical  and 
the  individual  operations  of  grace  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  (xiv.  43;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  489);  hence 
room  is  left  for  free  moral  activity  to  such  an  extent 
that  Augustine  repeatedly  speaks  of  "  merits " 
though  these  rest,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  divine 
activity  (e.g.,  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  vi.  16;  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  460).  The  "  grace  "  of  Augustine  is  a 
divine  power  to  which  man  owes  mond  "  vivifica- 
tion  "  or  "  infusion  of  love,"  of  which  remission  of 
sins  appears  to  be  a  natural  concomitant  (cf.  De 
gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  xi.  23-24;  Eng.  transl.,  v. 
463-464).  Behind  human  preaching  God's  secret 
instruction  works  on  the  elect  (De  prcedesHnatione 
sanctorum,  viii.  13;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  604-505).  In 
view  of  the  guidance  in  experience  of  the  elect, 
Augustine  distinguishes  various  degrees  of  grace 
(De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  xvii.  33;  Eng.  transl., 
V.  467-458) ;  the  aid  to  those  in  divine  communion 
exceeds  the  first  enabling  power  as  actuality  sur- 
passes possibility.  Not  only  can  human  will  resist 
the  divine  will  (De  correptione  et  gratia,  xiv.  45;  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  489-490),  but  God  alone  grants  the  gift  of 
perseverance  to  his  elect  (De  dono  perseverantiat, 
i.  1;  Eng.  transl.,  v.  620),  who,  without  this  gift,  arc 
not  truly  elect  (De  correptione  et  gratia,  vii.  14,  ix. 
20-21,  xii.  30;  De  proedestinatione  sanctorum,  xvi.  32; 
Eng.  transl.,  v.  477, 479-480,  486,  513). 

While  the  authority  of  Augustine,  combined  with 
the  deeper  character  of  the  Western  doctrine  of 
grace,  easily  overthrew  Pclagianism,  so  that  even 
the  Semipelagians  (see  Semipelagianism)  dis- 
owned  the   anathematized    heresies   of    Pelagius, 

Augustine's    doctrine    of    prcdestina- 

4.  Post-    tion    fell    far    short    of    acceptance. 

Augostinian  Jerome,  Hilary,  and  Faustus  of  Ricz 

Views.      (qq.v.)  adhered  to  free  will,  nor  did  the 

Semi-Pelagians  make  it  clear  that 
admission  to  Christianity  through  baptism,  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  salvation,  signified  predes- 
tination. Later  followers  of  Augustine  seem  to 
have  reduced  the  operation  of  grace  as  based  on 
divine  election  to  this  point,  for  the  Synod  of 
Orange  (q.v.)  in  529  (Mansi,  Concilia,  \'iii.  735  sqq.), 
in  effect,  denied  a  predestined  reprobation  in  con- 
nection ^^-ith  its  commitment  on  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, affirming  that  the  di\'inc  election  had  dcsigncil 
no  division  among  the  baptized.  Although  an 
essential  thought  of  Augustine  was  thus  sacrificed, 
yet  the  way  was  opened  to  reunite  on  the  middle 
ground  represented  by  the  old  theorv'  of  foreknowl- 
edge which  was  facilitated  for  the  followers  of 
Augustine  in  that  he  had  never  formally  assailed 


the  traditional  teaching  of  foreknowledge.  The 
new  content  he  hud  given  the  older  doctnnc  was 
by  no  means  firmly  ostabti.shedp  so  that  later  it 
could  be  affirmed  much  more  emphatically  than  by 
AujE:ustine  himself  that  foreknowledge  of  e\nl  waa 
not  a  predestination  **  inipofied  by  necetiisiiy  upon 
*Jie  bunum  will"  (Fulgentiufl  of  Kuspe,  Ad  Moni- 
mum,  i.  7;  MPL,  Ixv.  157  J.  Except  for  a  number 
of  obscure  deviations,  no  new  concepts  were  de- 
veloped during  the  succeeding  centuries.  On  the 
Augusiinian  sitlc  the  only  event  of  int^^rest  was  Ihe 
attempt  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  fifth  century 
Devocatiofiemnnium  gentium  (cf.  MPL,  IL  6<>4  sqq) 
to  reconcile  the  particularism  of  election  with  a 
serious  universalism  of  the  will  to  save,  and  by  faith 
he  rose  superior  to  the  paradox  that  tiod  alone  works 
salvation  and  gives  it  to  all  men,  though  all  arc 
not  saved.  On  the  opposing  aide  certain  passages 
ol  Liber  prwdestiruitwt  (iii.  1;  MPL,  liii.  ryJ9-632; 
aeo  PRjanBaTiNATLTS,  Libkh)  nmrk  the  first  attempt 
to  refer  prctlcstination  from  human  persona  to  the 
general  plan  of  salvation.  A  new  factor  firat  en- 
tered into  the  controversy  in  the  ninth  century  with 
Gottschalk  (see  Gottscualk,  I).  His  formula  of  a 
twofold  predestination  appljing  equally  to  those 
who  had  thus  far  been  distinguiahecj  aa  ''  foreor- 
dained **  and  ''  fort^known,'*  however  disturbing 
to  theologians  who  officially  recognized  Augustine 
but  were  far  from  sharing  hi  a  \iewa,  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  reproduction  of  Augustine's  own  theory. 
Even  for  his  supralapsarianism  be  could  appeal  not 
only  to  Augustine  {ut  mi  p.)  but  also  to  Fulgentius 
{De  ixrUatu  prrnksHnatiouUs^  iii.  5)  and  to  the  dec- 
laration of  Isidore  of  Seville  (Sent.  11. ,  vi.  1; 
MPL,  Ixxxiii.  606):  '*  there  Is  a  twofold  pre<lesti- 
nation,  of  the  elect  to  blessedne^,  and  of  the 
reprobate  to  death,"  Gottschalk'a  theological 
views,  however,  would  i^arcely  have  brought  con- 
demnation upon  him  had  he  not  employed  the  doc- 
trine of  prcdestmation,  in  coimertion  with  his  own 
experience,  to  asjw'rt  the  independence  of  the  inner 
man  from  the  Church.  The  numerous  followers 
of  Augustine  who  gave  CSott.st^halk  liti-^rar)'  support 
did  nor.  nccept  the  doctrine  of  the  atisurance  of  sal- 
vation, no  that  Ratramnus  (q.v.),  like  Augustine, 
inaintaine<l  that  no  man  might  presume  to  consider 
himself  one  of  the  elect  {Dc  prapdcstiTjatwne,  ii.)- 
In  the  miiss  of  writings  produce*!  at  tins  period  the 
sole  new  clement  is  the  multipHcation  of  ambiguous 
formulas  with  which  each  one  sought  to  make  his 
own  divergent  opijiiona  pEiss  as  Augustinian.  A 
master  of  this  type  was  Hincmar  of  Reims  (q.v>), 
who  emphar^jzed,  in  the  theses  of  the  Synod  of 
Cliiersey  (853) »  the  universality  of  salvation,  but 
ns  regards  free  will  and  predestination  advanceil 
Semi  pelagian  views  in  Augustinian  terminology, 
nffirming  that  **  God  elects  from  the  mass  of  per- 
dition after  his  foreknowledge  those  whom  through 
grace  he  predestined  to  fife;  others^  moreover, 
whom  he  abandons  in  the  mass  of  perdition,  by  a 
ju^t  judgment,  he  foreknew  would  perish  hut  iliti 
not  pre<lestine  thiit  they  should  T>erish "  (cf* 
Hefele,  Cmicitienf^aichichtef  iv.,  2 17-2 IS).  Raba- 
nus  Maurus  (q,v.)  declared  that  '*  Owl  iloes  not 
predeatine  al!  that  he  foreknows;  for  he  only  fore- 
knows evil,  he  does  not  predestine  it;   but  good  he 


both  foreknows  and  predestines  "  (Eput.  ad  Notin- 
gum,  MPLf  cxii,  1532-33).  At  the  same  time  he 
openly  expressed  8emipelagian  views  on  free  wiij 
{ui  sup.^  pp.  1S41,  1563;  Epist.ad  Hincmarumy  p. 
1524).  In  the  controversy  only  resolute  Augus- 
tintans  spoke  in  unmistakable  terms*  although  the 
most  of  them  had  changed  the  Augustinian  ptiint 
of  view.  The  interest  is  no  longer  in  the  anthropo- 
morphic problem,  admitting  of  various  irreconcila- 
ble views,  but  in  the  construction  of  a  simple, 
speculative  formula  of  Goth  Gottschalk  mamleets 
a  decided  tendency  to  determinism,  wisJiing  to 
avoid  foreknowledge  in  the  formulation  of  a  con* 
ception  of  God  inunutablc,  a  trend  found  in  milder 
form  in  Riitramnus  {De  prmdcstumtionCf  ii.),  w^ho 
applies  the  twofold  predestination  of  God  simply  to 
his  all-embracing  government  of  the  world.  On  this 
scheme,  which  now  appeared  to  receive  a  panthc^ 
istic  application,  8cotus  Erigena  (q.vj  based  liis 
De  prcrdeMinatwfw,  though  in  fact  he  agreed  far 
more  with  Gottischalk's  determinism  than  with  the 
current  Semipelagianism. 

The  Gott^^halk  controversy  ended  with  the  trans- 
formation of  a  \ital  problem  into  a  scholastic  theory, 
a  character  which  was  retained  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  During  the  following 
5.  Scholastic  centuries     the     prevailing     doctrine, 

Theology,  while  carefuUy  avoiding  both  Semi- 
pelagian  terms  and  the  extreme  de- 
ductions of  Augustinianism  (irresistible  grace  and 
perseverance),  exalted  the  operation  of  grace  alone 
and  constantly  rejieat^d  the  formulas  of  Augustine 
on  foreknowledge  and  predestination  to  good,  but 
more  foreknowledge  of  evil  (Anselm,  De  concordm 
prwscienliiE  prmdeiitinali^nis  cum  libtro  arhiirio,  i.  7; 
MPL,  cl\iii.  517:  Peter  Lombard,  Sefd.  L,  xl.  I,  4; 
MPL,  cxcii.  631;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa^  I.^ 
xxiii.  5).  At  the  same  time  it  was  held,  with  Au- 
gustine, that  the  will  of  fallen  man  remained  free, 
but  was  made  and  rnainlaintHl  gcMKl  only  by  grace, 
the  giftof  Go<i  (Anselm,  nlsup.,  iii.  'A-A;  Bernard  of 
Clair vuux,  De  gratia  ct  lib^o  arbitrio,  xiv.  46-47, 
MPL,  cLxxxii.  1026-27;  Peter  Lombard,  ut  sup., 
IL,  xxviii.  4;  Thomas  Aquinas,  w^  sup,,  L,  cv.  4). 
This  would  indicate  thoroughgoing  predestinarian- 
ism,  were  it  not  for  a  sentence  of  IJernard  {ut  aup., 
X.  35)  according  to  which  those  faUt  n  in  this  life  by 
their  free  will  maybesjived  by  di\ine  aid,  but  not 
after  the  resurrection,  Since,  however,  i.)ersever- 
ance  was  now  placed  in  the  future  life,  it  became 
poa;fible  not  only  for  Adam  but  for  the  elect 
even  to  fall  from  grace;  and  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  two  forms  of  di\ine  aid  (possibility 
and  actuaHty  ;  ut  mtp.)  was  disreganled.  From 
this  \'ic\v  only  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  be  excepted, 
and  his  more  deterministic  position  (cf.  Summa, 
L,  xxiii,  7)  henceforth  was  the  pillar  of  genuine 
Augustinianism.  A  complete  change  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Duns  Scot  us  (q.v.)  whose  widely  divergent 
expressions  on  preilestination  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  assumption  of  an  equally  justifiable  two- 
fold point  of  %iew.  The  will  is  by  nature  the  sole 
cause  of  its  own  acts,  so  that  even  God  does  not  work 
immediately  on  the  human  will  (Smt.,  IL,  xxv.  2, 
XXX vii.  2.  8.  IIL,  iii.  21);  therefore,  the  will  of  God, 
being  determined  by  nothing  beyond  itself ,  is  the 
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ultimate  cause  of  eveo'thing  that  happens  in  the 
universe  and  of  human  fortunes.  Duns  Scotus  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  undisguised  **  Pelagianism  " 
of  the  late  Ifiddle  Ages  with  his  doctrines  of  "  merit 
of  the  fit "  and  ''  act  of  love/'  which  would  tend  to 
shift  all  back  to  foreknowledge.  By  his  emphasis 
on  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  divine  will  he  fur- 
nished weapons  for  the  uncompromising  opponents 
of  this  entire  development.  During  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  the  status 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  was  but  superficial,  except 
where  the  profounder  view  was  guarded  by  the 
Augustinian  friars.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Thomlst  Thomas  Bradwardine  (q.v.)  as- 
sailed Pelagianism,  and  was  followed  by  John 
Wyclif  (q.v.),  an  Augustinian  of  the  most  deter- 
ministic type,  who  identified  the  **  true  Church  " 
with  the  **  niunber  of  the  predestined  "  {De  ecdesia, 
i.)  and  denied  that  the  pope  could  be  the  head  of 
such  a  body  since  "  without  special  revelation  "  he 
could  not  even  know  whether  he  was  a  member 
of  it. 

The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 

predestination  was  unchanged  by  the  Reformation. 

In  its  doctrine  of  grace  the  Council  of  Trent  returned 

to  the  position  of  earlier  scholasticism  (vi.  5,  16), 

but  as  regards  predestination  contented 

6.  Later     itself    with    warding    off    deductions 

Roman     perilous  to  the  Church  (vi.  9  sqq.). 

Catholic  The  doctrine  itself  remained  funda- 
View.  mentally  undecided,  so  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  a 
controversy  could  break  out  between  the  Thomis- 
tic  Dominicans  and  the  Semipelagian  Jesuits.  A 
Congregatio  de  auxiliis  gratis  sat  for  nine  years 
without  being  able  to  condemn  either  party  as 
heretical.  When,  however,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury Jansenism  renewed  the  unabridged  teachings 
of  Augustine,  the  papal  condemnations  of  Jansen 
(see  Jansen,  Cornelhts,  Jansenism)  and  Pasquier 
Quesnel  (q.v.)  not  only  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
possible  salvation  independent  of  the  Church,  but 
also  a  series  of  genuine  Augustinian  concepts,  such 
as  irresistible  grace.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  unmistakable  tendency  toward  the  Semipela- 
gian Jesuit  position.  It  is  held,  with  tacit  recom- 
mendation of  the  theory  of  foreknowledge,  that 
"  the  Church  never  wishes  to  resolve  that  contro- 
versy; each  one,  therefore,  may  without  impairing 
the  faith  hold  that  opinion  which  appears  more 
probable  and  seems  to  aid  the  better  in  resolving 
.^  the  diflBciilties  of  unbelievers  and  heretics  "  (G. 
'  Perrone,  Prcdectionea  theologicce,  47th  ed.,  Turin, 
1896.) 

In  the  early  days  of  Protestantism,  predestina- 
tion, as  the  expression  of  the  power  of  grace  from 
personal  experience,  opposed  individual  certainty 
of  salvation  to  the  claims  of  the  Church,  and  formed 
the  one  central  dogma  common  to  all  the  Reform- 
ers. Before  beginning  his  career  as  a 
7.  The  Re-  Reformer,  Luther  had  expressed  an 

formers.     Augustinianism    which    theoretically 

opposed  the  rigid  deductions  of  the 

qrstem;  but  later  he  passed  far  beyond  the  position 

of  Augustine  to  an  actual  supralapsarianism  which 

regarded  even  the  fall  of  Adam  as  divinely  decreed. 


He  induded  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  enabling 
grace  of  Augustine,  not  only  possible  but  actual 
union  with  God.  For  the  theoretic  maintenance  of 
this  position  there  was  at  hand  the  doctrine  of  the 
absoluteness  of  the  divine  will,  as  posited  not  only 
by  Duns  Scotus  and  the  nominalists  who  followed 
him,  but  also  by  Laurentius  Valla  and  (for  Zwingli) 
by  the  mystic  pantheist  Pico  della  Mirandola  (sec 
Pico  DELLA  Mirandola,  Giovanni).  The  argu- 
ment was,  accordingly,  carried  not  only  from  the 
empirical  servitude  of  the  sinful  wiU  to  the  all- 
eflScient  grace  of  God,  but  also  from  the  all-com- 
prehending activity  of  God  to  the  inconceivability 
of  free  will.  All  the  Reformers  proceeded  from  the 
assumption  that  this  doctrine  alone  was  in  harmony 
with  a  truly  living  faith.  Luther  was  led  to  make  a 
^stematic  presentation  of  his  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination by  the  De  libero  arbiirio  of  Erasmus  (Basel, 
1524),  to  which  he  repUed  in  his  De  servo  arhitrio 
(Wittenberg,  1525).  Without  these  predecessors. 
Zwingli  would  scarcely  have  advanced  extreme 
views  in  his  Anamnema  de  provideniia  Dei  (1530). 
Starting  from  the  postulates  that  God,  as  the  un- 
changeable good  and  infinite  power,  reigns  by  his 
pro\idence  throughout  all  that  transpires  in  the 
universe,  he  affirmed  that  man  is  not  different  from 
nature  by  having  an  undetermined  will,  but  by  a 
capability  of  knowing  (jod  and  entering  into  fellow- 
ship with  him.  Such  knowledge  is  realized  in  the 
irrevocable  law  which  is  the  expression  of  the  divine 
will.  The  law,  however,  can  not  overcome  the 
conflict  of  spirit  and  flesh,  because  of  which  man 
had  to  fall,  but  only  discloses  it.  It  follows  that  the 
fall  was  necessary  to  the  complete  divine  revelation. 
God  did  not  merely  foresee  but  caused  it.  This  act 
was  not  revolting  to  God's  ethical  being;  for  he  is 
above  law.  (lod's  goodness  manifested  itself  first 
in  the  fall  but  especially  in  salvation.  Should 
election  be  based  on  foreknowledge  (which  is  ex- 
cluded) God  would  be  degraded  into  man.  Lu- 
ther's later  views  display  the  fact  that  the  newly 
acquired  faith  did  not  explain  the  qualities  of  the 
regenerate  by  the  almighty  working  of  divine  grace 
but  realized  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  preaching 
of  the  words  of  promise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Luther's  type  of  faith,  based  on  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  sacraments,  often  emphasized  the 
objective  efficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  in  such 
a  way  as  would  ultimately  undermine  the  dogma  of 
predestination.  Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
rived the  assurance  of  salvation  not  merely  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  but  also  through  the 
efficacious  Word;  that  is,  through  the  personal  life 
of  faith  awakened  by  God.  Though  he  was  thus 
led  to  depreciate  the  means  of  grace,  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  with  him  and  his  successors  re- 
mained more  permanently  associated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  faith.  The  divergent  estimate  at- 
tached to  the  external  means  of  grace,  moreover, 
caused  Zwingli  to  weaken  the  bounds  of  the  Church, 
so  that  he  could  teach  the  salvation  of  certain 
heathen  and  of  unbaptized  children  dying  in  in- 
fancy; while  the  identification  of  the  "invisible 
Church  "  with  the  elect,  only  occasionally  made  by 
Luther,  formed  an  important  element  of  his  theol- 
ogy.    Luther's  doctrine  of  predestination  underlies 
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his  Catechism  (li.  3)  and  the  Augsburg  Cotifesaion 
(artfi.  v.,  xix,);  but  the  Conftssio  variata  of  IMO 
effaced  these  traces,  and  after  1532  Melancbthon 
taught  a  synergistic  and  univcrsaliatic  aystem,  with 
specioi  eodeavor  to  save  the  seriousness  of  preaching 
unto  sill  vat  ion.  Of  the  more  important  theolo- 
gians of  the  century,  however,  he  was  followed  only 
by  the  Reformed  Johannes  tk  Lasco  (q.V-),  who, 
however,  adopte<l  Zwingli's  %'iewa  on  the  Balvation 
of  unbaptizetl  oliildren.  Meanwhile  the  man  had 
apjH'ared  who  was  lo  make  predestmation  the  ner- 
ensiirj^  ba^is  of  belief  for  those  who  should  follow^ 
him.  The  teachings  of  John  Caivin  (q*v,)  on  elec- 
tion are  only  what  may  be  found  tscattered  in  Martin 
Butxer'rt  commentaries^  but  his  systematic  ability 
enabltyl  him  to  weave  these  elements  into  a  doc- 
trine, and  to  connect  them  indi^nsolubly  with  the 
foundations  of  Protestantism.  His  %^ery  avoidance 
of  paradoxical  speculation  and  his  rigid  det-ermi- 
nation  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Bible  made  his 
doctrine  an  immovable  pillar  of  the  system.  Pre* 
eenled  skilfully  us  a  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
just  location,  yet  it  rests  securely  in  his  fundamental 
premise  of  the  divine  glory.  Calvin  is  far  removed 
from  Zwijigli  who,  somewhat  close  t«  the  pantheists, 
postulates  an  a  priori  necessity  to  sin  for  the  glory 
of  God;  but  he  finds  that  to  set  forth  God's  glory 
rejection  must  follow  no  less  than  election.  Though 
nearer  to  Augustine  than  Luther  on  the  original 
Btate^  yet  he  maintains  supralapsarianism  {InMi- 
tuUs,  I.,  XV.  8,  III.,  xxiii-  8).  The  absolut-e  decree, 
irresistible  grace,  and  the  gift  of  perseverance  are 
prominent  (III.,  xxi.  5).  He  shares  'with  Zwingh 
the  need  of  the  certainty  of  salvation  in  the  personal 
life  which  dispenses  with  an  objectivity  of  the  means 
of  grace  in  the  Lutheran  sense  of  the  t-erm.  God 
operates  through  them  "  in  an  orderly  way,"  their 
efficacy  being  due  to  t!ie  working  of  the  diiine 
fcpirit,  with  the  resulting  formula  that  the  means 
lei  salvation  are  efficacious  only  to  the  elect.  The 
ChiiHtian  who  would  be  assured  of  his  salvation 
must,  therefore,  test  the  operation  of  the  Word  in 
himself  (HL,  xxiv.  4),  so  that  both  practically  and 
theoTeticalJy  belief  in  election  serves  to  awaken 
living  faith  and  to  elevate  the  moral  nature  (III,, 
xxiii.  12,  xxiv.  5)  The  actual  members  of  the 
Church  are,  of  course,  only  the  elect. 

In  the   Reformed   confessions  of  the  sixteenth 

century  the  doctrine  of  election  was  set  forth  both 

in  harsh  (Canfe9»ion  defoi,  1559)  and  in  mild  form 

(H.  Bullinger's   Confessio   Helvetica  posferioTj  art, 

X.,  1562)  J  or  presupposed  in  their  practical  conse- 

quencee  (Heidelberg  Catechism,  53-54,  86).     For 

several   decades   there  were   no  con- 

8,  PoSt-     troversiea    with    the    Lutherans,    nor 

Relorma-    was    it    until    the    struggle    between 

tion  HistoryJohann    Marbach    and     Hieronymus 

Zanchi  (qq.v.)  at  Strasburg   in    1561 

that  the   Gnesio-Lutherans  were   found    to   have 

deviated  from  Luther.    Two  years  later  the  Formula 

of  Concord  (q.v.)  was  drawn  up,  positing  the  uni- 

veraality  of  the  divine  promises,  the  necessity  of 

moral  endeavor,   and  election   as  the  foimdation 

of  faith,  betraying  only  by  a  single  word  that  the 

doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  had  been 

abandoned.    On  these  af&rmatioDB  is  coQstnicted 


the  eleventh  article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
which,  aiming  to  set  limits  i^  various  tendencies, 
declares  that  election  is  not  based  on  the  fore- 
knowledge of  faith,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  earnestness  of  the  *'  universal  promise  "  admits 
of  no  hidden  mil  of  God  at  variance  with  his  re- 
vealed will.  At  the  same  time  no  universal  purpose 
of  salvation  to  include  every  individual  is  implied; 
the  heathen  are  doomed  to  just  judgment,  and  only 
where  God  causes  his  Word  to  i>e  preacheti  is  it 
intended  for  all.  The  elect  are  all  tho.se  placed  by 
baptism  in  the  state  of  grace,  though  it  is  possible 
aft^*rward  to  lapse.  Real  predestination  doctrine 
vanishes  and  the  objectivity  of  the  means  of  grace 
only  serves  to  cloak  a  refined  synergism.  In  tho 
Reformed  Church,  the  sjmergiam  of  the  Anninians 
(q.v.)  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrine  at  the 
S>Tiod  of  Dort  (q.v.),  where  it  also  became  e\ident 
how  indissolubly  the  historical  Refonned  mode  of 
faith  had  become  one  with  this  fundamental  element. 
The  harshness  of  its  deductions,  however,  called  for 
modifications,  not  only  in  Germany,  hut  also  on 
genuinely  Calvinistic  soD.  While  Theodore  Besa 
(q.v.)  had  far  overleaped  Cal\in  by  declaring 
(QucesHmien  th€4}logic(i,  i.  10^,  1580)  that  '*  predesti- 
nation is  an  eternal  and  immutable  decrees  whereby 
he  [God]  determined  to  be  glorified  by  saving  some 
in  Christ  by  mere  grace,  and  by  damning  others  in 
Adam  and  by  his  own  ju^t  judgment/'  the  school  of 
Saumur,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  develop  the 
ethical  side  of  Cal\iiiism,  the  **  hypothetical  univer- 
salism  "  of  Molse  Amyraut  {q.v.;  see  also  Pajdn, 
Clauoe),  which  had  ab.solut^ly  no  connection  with 
the  theory  of  foreknowledge,  at  least  leaving  the 
foundations  of  religious  experience  entirely  imas- 
saLled.  The  harsh  antithesis  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
sensus Formula  (q.v.)  in  1675  was  shortlived.  In 
England  the  Tlurty-Nine  Articles  (q.v.)  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  election  clearly  and  mildly,  without 
allusion  to  reprobation;  nor  was  the  attempt  to  give 
official  sanction  to  the  hursh  CaUinism  of  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  (q.v.)  of  1595  successful.  The  latter, 
however,  were  practically  incorporated  in  the  West- 
miaster  Confession  of  1647;  but  even  in  Calvinistic 
circles  the  logical  deductions  of  the  system  have  been 
felt  oppressive,  so  that  in  190*?  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  United  States  introduced  certain  modiUca- 
tions  of  stat>ement  into  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  left  that  document  essentially  mialtered,  yet 
declared  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  all-em- 
bracing love  of  God,  the  election  of  children  dying 
in  infancy,  and  the  duty  of  missionarj'  actiiity  id* 
Minutesi  of  (he  General  Atttscmbly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churdi  in  the  IK  S.  A.,  1903,  pp.  124  sqq,,  where 
the  changes  and  additions  are  given  in  official 
form).     See  Calvinism.     (E.  F.  Karl  MtVLLEH.) 

BiBuooRAFBTr  Malaria]  on  the  Biblical  Ride  or  the  mibjoct 
10  to  be  dough  t  in  the  common  taries  on  the  paasufc^  cit^d» 
espcrinlly  that  of  Meyer«  and  in  Xh&  worlcs  neuDed  in  luid 
uncler  Biblical  Thxoloqt,  particylnrly  those  of  DitlmiuxQ* 
Schults«  Bennett,  Smeodt  fyoid  DavicUon  on  the  O.  T^ 
BLod  Beyichlag^  Wciaa.  Adeney,  Stevens*  and  Gould  on 
the  N,  T.  Coasult  further:  B.  Wetaa,  in  JohrbiUheT  f^t 
deui9che  Thmtogie,  1857;  O.  Pfleiderer,  D*r  PautinimnuM, 
Leipeic.  1873.  Eng.  tmnsl.,  London*  1877;  E.  Men^t, 
La  PrideMiination  danji  la  thiologie  paulinienne,  Parit, 
IS$4;  V,  Weber.  KriiincM  Geaehiehie  der  SxtffMe  dct  .  .  . 
n&mmbfitf€t,  WOnburv.  1888;    K  M Oiler.  Die  omiieh§ 
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Zuvoreraehuno  und  BrwiUduno  nach  dem  Evan4fel%um 
den  PatUus,  HoUe,  1892;  J.  Dalmer,  Die  ErwAhltino  laraela 
nach  der  Heilwerkundigung  des  .  .  .  PatUus,  GQieraloh, 
1894;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Studien  Qber  den  Brief  dca  Paulua 
an  die  Rumer,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1894;  O.  K.  A.  Holtxmann. 
Neutettamentliehe  ZeiioeaehichU^  Freiburg.  1895;  W. 
Beyschlac.  Die  paulinische  Theodicee,  Rom.  9-11,  2d  ed., 
Halle,  1896;  £.  KOhl,  Zur  pauliniachen  Theodicee,  G6tt- 
incen,  1897. 

For  the  history  of  the  doctrine  consult  the  works  under 
DocTBiNB,  HiBTOBT  OF,  especially  those  of  Shedd,  Sheldon, 
Thomasius,  Haeenbach,  Hamack,  Seeberg,  and  Fisher. 
Also  the  literature  under  Auqustinc,  Saint,  or  Hippo; 
Calvin,  John;  Pklagianibm;  and  Zwingu,  Huldrkich. 
Consult  further:  J.  G.  Walch,  Miecellanea  aacra,  pp.  576 
■qq.,  Amsterdam,  1744;  G.  F.  Wiggers,  PraomaHaehe 
DartieUuno  dee  Auotuiiniemua  und  PeUHfianiamiUt  2  parts, 
Hamburg.  1833;  F.  Worter,  Die  chrieUiche  Lehre  von 
Qnade  und  Dreiheii  .  ,  ,  bia  auf  AufftuHnua,  Freiburg, 
1856;  idem.  Der  Pelagianiamue,  2d  ed..  ib.,  1874;  idem, 
Zur  Dogmenoeaehichie  dea  Semipelagianiamua,  Paderbom, 
1898;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Luihera  Lehre  von  unfreien  Willen, 
G6ttingen,  1875;  J.  B.  Motley,  A  Treatiae  on  the  Augua- 
tinian  Doctrine  of  Predeatination,  2d  ed.,  London,  1878; 
F.  Klasen,  Die  innere  ErUwickdung  dea  Peiaoianiamua, 
Freiburg,  1882;  K.  Werner,  Die  Scholaatik  dea  apAteren  Mit- 
tdaUera,  Vienna,  1883  sqq.;  Dieckho£f,  Der  miaaouriache 
PrOdeaUnaiioniamua,  Rostock,  1885;  H.  Renter,  Augua- 
Hniache  Studien,  Gotha,  1887;  M.  Staub,  Daa  VerhOdtnia 
der  menachlichen  WiUenafreiheit  zur  Oottealehre  bei  Luther 
und  Zwingli,  Zurich,  1894;  M.  Scheibe,  Calvina  Prikdeatina- 
tiondehre,  Halle,  1897;  A.  Lang,  Der  Evangdienkommentar 
M,  BuUera,  Leipsic,  1900;  R.  Seebeig,  Die  Theologie  dea 
.  .  .  Duna  Scotua,  ib.,  1900;  F.  H.  Foster,  in  S.  M.  Jack- 
son, Huldreich  Zwingli,  pp.  382  sqq..  New  York,  1903; 
K.  Mailer,  Die  Bekenntniaachriften  der  reformierten  Kirche, 
Leipsic,  1903;  H.  von  Schubert,  Der  aogenannte  Pradeati- 
natua,  ib.,  1903;  W.  Walker,  John  Calvin,  New  York,  1906. 

The  doctrine  is  discussed  on  the  dogmatic  side  in  the 
manuals  of  theology  (cf.  Calvinism;  Doctrine,  History 
or;  and  Dooma,  Doomaticb,  where  the  authors,  titles, 
and  dates  are  given),  especially  the  works  by  Kuyper, 
Warfield,  Hodge,  Shedd,  Beckwith,  Steams,  Sheldon, 
Martensen,  Geierman,  Wilhelm,  and  Scannell  (the  last 
two  are  Roman  Catholic).  Consult  further:  D.  Whitby, 
A  Diacourae  on  the  Five  Pointa:  Election  .  .  .  ,  London, 
1817;  J.  Kelly,  The  Eternal  Purpoae  of  God  in  Chriat  Jeaua 
Our  Lord,  London,  1840;  N.  L.  Rice,  Ood  Sovereign  and 
Man  Free;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Foreordination, 
Phihidelphia,  1850;  S.  D.  Harke,  The  UtUity  and  Glory 
ofGod^a  Immutable  Purpoaea,  Boston,  1860;  A.  Schweixer, 
Die  proteatantiachen  Centraldogmen,  Zurich,  1854-56; 
J.  Forbes,  Predeatination  and  Free  WiU  and  The  Weat- 
minaUr  Confeaaion  of  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1878;  J.  L.  Girar- 
deau, Calviniam  and  Evangdical  Arminianiam;  compared 
aa  to  Election,  Reprobation  .  .  .  and  Rdated  Doctrinea, 
Columbia,  1890;  S.  Cox,  The  Hebrew  Twina:  A  Vindica- 
tion of  Go<ra  Waya  with  Jacob  and  Eaau,  London,  1894; 
J.  S.  Dodge,  The  Purpoae  of  God,  Boston,  1894;  E.  F. 
Wyneken,  Daa  Naturgeaetz  der  S»de  und  die  menachliche 
Freihea,  Heidelberg.  1906. 

PREGER,  pi^'ger,  JOHAUlf  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Schweinfurt  (70  m.  e.  of 
Frankfort)  Aug.  25,  1827;  d.  at  Munich  Jan.  30, 
1896.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  1845-49,  and  at 
Berlin  1850;  and  in  1851  he  was  called  as  city  vicar 
and  professor  of  Protestant  religious  instruction 
and  history  in  the  student  institutions  at  Munich, 
becoming  gymnasial  professor  in  1868.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  gave  instruction  in  religion  in  the 
commercial  schools  there,  his  duties  being  modified 
when  there  was  a  change  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  school  curriculum.  During  forty-five  years  of 
service  at  Munich,  he  developed  a  many-sided 
activity  and  yet  found  time  for  important  literary 
labors.  His  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  geistlichen 
Amte  (Nordlingen,  1857)  was  evoked  by  W.  Lobe's 
Kirche  und  Amt  (Erlangen,  1851)  and  T.  Kliefoth's 
Add  BUcher  van  der  Kirche  (Halle,  1857),  and  devel- 


ops the  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ministerial 
office  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
His  next  work  was  M,  Flacius  lUyricus  und  seine 
Zeit  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1859-61),  historical  and 
impartial  in  aim.  The  following  years  were  occu- 
pied with  preliminary  studies  for  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  Geschichte  der  deuischen  Mysiik  im  Miild- 
alter  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874-93).  The  chief  per- 
sonages dealt  with  are  Eckhart,  ^uso,  and  Taulcr, 
but  the  study  embraces  the  lesser  lights.  A  fourth 
volume  was  projected  but  did  not  appear.  In 
preparation  of  this  work  a  large  number  of  prelimi- 
nary studies  found  entrance  into  various  journals 
and  reviews  (list  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE^  xvi.  2). 
He  wrote  also,  among  other  works,  a  Lehrbuch  der 
bayriechen  Geschichte  (Erlangen,  1864)  which  passed 
through  many  editions;  Luthers  Tischreden  aus  den 
Jahren  16S1-32  (1888);  and  Ud)er  die  Verfassung 
der  franzdsischen  Waldesier  in  der  dUen  Zeit  (1890). 

He  was  a  man  of  ^ide  knowledge  and  interests, 
receptive  and  courteous  toward  the  opinions  of 
others,  a  clear-minded  teacher  who  won  the  regard 
of  his  pupils,  and  a  helpful  worker  in  ecclesiastical 
circles.  (W.  Caspari.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  memorial  addresses  at  the  grave  were 
by  Kelber  and  Von  StJihlin,  Munich,  1896;  a  memoir  by 
Cornelius  is  in  SMA,  1896;  and  T.  Kolde's  tribute  is  in 
Beitrlige  zur  bayeriachen  Kirchengeachichte,  1S96. 

PREGIZERIAITS:  A  German  religious  sect  taking 
its  name  from  Christian  Gottlob  Pregizer  (b.  at 
Stuttgart  Mar.  18,  1751;  d.  at  Haiterbach,  30  m. 
s.w.  of  Stuttgart,  Oct.  30,  1824).  At  first  rigidly 
ascetic,  he  became  known  as  a  powerful  revivalist 
while  preacher  in  the  Schlosskirche  in  Tubingen. 
In  his  first  pastorate  at  Grafenberg  (1783-95)  he 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  theo- 
sophical  pietism  and  was  coolly  received  by  his  con- 
gregation. When,  however,  he  became  pastor  at 
Haiterbach  in  1795,  he  inaugurated  a  profound 
movement  among  the  congregations  of  the  vicinity. 
Conventicles  arose  here  and  there,  several  of  them 
under  his  own  leadership.  After  1801  he  became 
associated  with  the  so-called  "  Blessed  Ones  "  who 
arose  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rems  and  the  Schwarzwald,  and 
who,  rejecting  the  new  hymnal  of  1791,  sang  the  old 
hymns  to  merry  popular  tunes  with  appropriate  in- 
strumental music.  In  opposition  both  to  the  moral- 
ism  of  the  Enlightenment  Cqv.)  and  to  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification  taught  by  Johann  Michael  Hahn 
(q.v.),  they  laid  an  exaggerated  stress  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  The  excesses  of  liis  followers  caused 
Pregizer  to  be  summoned  before  the  consistory  in 
1808,  but  although  his  somewhat  ambiguous  ex- 
planations were  not  wholly  satisfactory,  no  ground 
could  bo  found  for  proceeding  against  him.  His 
conduct  and  mode  of  life  were  blameless;  he 
did  not  teach  the  sinlcssness  of  those  who  had 
found  grace;  and  he  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
anti-ecclesiastical  and  antinomian  tendencies  of  his 
followers  that  the  extremists  among  them  turned 
away  from  him. 

The  sect  expanded  after  Pregizer's  death,  but 
there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  leaders.  The  moral 
excesses  of  the  Pregizerians  became  so  great  that 
police  interference  was  necessary.     Gradually,  how- 
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ever,  a  smaJl  body  of  nobler  type  broke  ofT  from  the 
mmn  sect,  rejected  nil  vagaricii,  and  evolve*!  views 
on  j  uiitificiition  and  btiptiani  along  the  linea  marked 
out  by  Luther.  The  cardinal  tenet  of  Pregizerian- 
ism  centers  in  juistifieation,  which  occurs  once  and 
for  aU  in  eaeh  individual,  ami  which  is  essentially 
connect4>d  with  baptism.  The  Christian  must  ever 
be  joyful  because  of  the  grace  which  he  has  experi- 
enced, and  the  Pregiaorians  were,  accordingly ♦  otUm 
called  '*  Hurrah  Christians "  {Jiickhe-Christefi)j 
or,  l>ceause  of  their  belief  in  letic  conversion, 
"  G  al  lopi  ng  Ch ri.H  tians  ' "  (Gahpp-Chruten ) .  They 
alao  taught  that  there  is  no  sin  and  that  confciwion 
and  penance  are  unnecessary  j  they  diaregarded 
the  Sabbath  and  manifested  other  antinomian 
tendencies;  and  they  practically  rejeetetl  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  They  were  ehiliasts  and  restora- 
tionists,  but  refused  to  take  any  part  in  either  for- 
eign or  domestic  missions.  The  oaly  official  source 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  seet  is  the 
Samndung  gciMiicher  Lieder  ziim  Gebrauch  filr 
ffldubtge  Kinder  Gottes,  to  which  is  appended  Pregi- 
«er*8  confession  of  faith. 

There  arc  still  about  eighty  Prcgizerian  communi- 
ties in  Wiirttemberg  and  Baden,  though  their  nam- 
l3er  is  steadily  diminishing.  Extravaganeeti  have 
been  abandoned,  but  they  retain  their  joyous 
characteristics.  They  arc  marked  by  Lutheran 
piety  and  use  Luther*3  writings  along  with  the 
Bible.  They  are  for  the  most  part  faithful  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  are  unittnl  by  a  conference 
held  thrice  annually  at  various  places  in  Wurttem- 
bcrg.  (C.  KoLB*) 

BibuogAaphy:  Grfineiscn,  in  ZHT,  1841;  C".  Palmen  Die 
Omidnachaften  ujui  SfJdcn  Wiirttrnthfnrg*,  Tilbinjcen.  1^77; 
C*  Dietriob  natt  F.  Brocket,  Dir  Privat-Erhauunumftmrin- 
achafUn  tnfwrAal6  d«r  ffvangduchcn  Kirche  DeutschlandM, 
Stuttftnrt.  I9m. 

PRELATE:  The  title  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Canon  law  classifies  church  offices  as 
"  major  and  minor  Ixmefices.*'  To  the  former  be- 
long those  which  ean^'  power  of  administrationj  and 
the  occupants  are  terraeil  prelates.  Strictly,  this 
category  covers  only  the  pojx^,  patriarchs,  primates, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  Among  prelates  of  the 
second  order  are  reckoned  cardinals,  legates,  and 
nuncios;  prelates  of  the  Curia,  exempt  or  privileged 
abbots,  provosts,  and  deans  of  chapt4*rs* 

Of  particular  imixfrtance  are  the  prelates  of  the 
Curia,  ecclesiastics  who  exercise  fimclions  of  the 
pontifical  govenimetit  proper.  These  also  enjoy  a 
pecuharly  honorable  precedence,  have  the  title 
**  Monsignore,"  and  may  wear  violet  apparel,  exer- 
cising these  privileges  as  honorary  prelates,  but 
taking  no  part  in  actual  jurisdiction  (cf.  J.  H, 
Bangen,  Die  rfmiiAehe  Kurk,  Munich,  185-1).  Ad- 
mission to  the  prelacy,  which  is  vie^ved  as  a  first 
step  to  the  cardinalate,  is  attended  with  certain 
conditions,  such  as  a  stated  age  of  twenty-five 
ye-ars,  five  years  of  legal  study  tit  a  university,  pos- 
session of  the  degree  of  doctor  utriusque  jurU,  two 
years  of  legal  practise  at  a  spiritual  tribunal,  anrl 
fi^nnal  examination  before  the  Signatura  justitiip. 
In  i^ehalf  of  special  training  for  the  prelacy,  Bene- 
dict XIV.  founded  the  Acadcmia  ecelesiastiea.     See 

PRELATTKE,  E.   SeMLINQ. 


PRELATURE:  A  name  originaUy  and  strictly 
apphed  to  an  ecclesiastical  office  carrying  with  it 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  incumbent. 
These  *lignitics  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
those  possessetl  by  all  diocesan  bishops,  but  not 
by  coadjutor  or  titular  bishops;  (2)  those  to  wliich 
the  dignity  was  later  attached  by  a  spwuuJ  act, 
including  cardinals,  papal  legates  and  nuncios^  the 
medieval  archdeacons  antl  archpriests^  and  the 
heads  of  collegiate  foundations,  abbeys,  and 
knightly  orders  in  the  cases  when  they  were  exempt 
from  episcopal  jtirisdictioa  and  endowed  with  a 
quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  of  their  own;  (3)  tiie 
provosts  and  deans  of  chapters  in  so  far  as  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  archdeacons,  they  had  acquired 
a  certain  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  after  the  loss  of 
which  they  still  claimed  the  rank  and  title.  Now- 
adays both  rank  and  title  arc  given  by  the  pope  to 
a  large  number  of  actual  or  nominal  officiala  of  the 
Curia  who  possess  no  jurisdiction.  Prelates  are 
distinguished  by  special  titles  and  dressj  and  by 
the  right  of  being  received  with  incense  on  their 
formal  entrance  into  a  church*     See  I*relate. 

(0.    MEJEBf.) 

PREMILLENARIAlflSBL    See  Milleiknium,  MrL- 

LESAHIANISM,   §}    lOlL 

PREMONSTRATEWSIANS  (N  O R B E R T IH E S» 
WHITE  CAUONS):  .An  order  of  regular  canona, 
cotuljining  as  their  object  personal  holiness,  preach- 
ing, and  living  accor*ling  to  the  so-calJed  rule  of 
Augustine.  Their  founder  was  St.  Norbert  (b.  at 
Xanten,  15  m,  a.e.  of  Cleves,  1080-82; 
The        d.  at  Magdeburg  June  6,  1134).     Be- 

Fonnder*  Ing  the  second  son  of  C^unt  Herbert  of 
Lennep,  according  to  contemporary 
custom  in  a  noble  family  he  was  destint»d  from 
birth  for  the  spiritual  career  and  obtained  a  canonry 
in  the  chapter  of  St.  Victor,  at  Xanten.  Being 
transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  sc*>  of  Cologne^  he 
passed  thence  into  the  chaucerj'^  of  Emperor  Henry 
V.  to  whom  he  was  related  on  the  paternal  side. 
He  accompimie^l  the  enip<'ror  on  his  expedition  to 
Rome  in  111!,  and  witnessed  the  arrest  of  Pope 
Paschal  IL  Having  been  struck  by  lightning  near 
Wreden  in  Westphalia,  he  resolved  to  renounce 
worldly  enjoyment  and  to  apply  himst*lf  to  the 
earnest  preaching  of  penance.  After  a  brief  sfjjoum 
in  the  cloister  of  Siegburg  near  Boim  he  was  or* 
daiiitMl  priest,  in  1115,  by  Archbishop  Frederick  I, 
of  Cologne.  Utterly  failing  in  hia  attempt  to  reform 
the  canons  of  St.  \'ictor,  Norbert  seems  to  have 
travel cmI  alwut  the  \icinity  of  Xanten  as  a  preacher 
of  penance  and  was  accused  before  the  papaJ  legate^ 
Cuno  of  Praeneste^  at  the  synoil  of  Fritzlar,  in  Jnly^ 
1118,  of  preaching  without  a  commission  and  call. 
This  hostility  opened  his  eyes  to  the  nece^ty  of 
stM»king  another  scene  for  his  activity,  and  of  secur* 
Lng  papal  sanction.  He  now  ea^st  liimself  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  iK>pe,  laid  down  his  benefices, 
and  entered  upon  his  mendicant  journeys.  In 
Nov.,  1118,  he  met  Pope  Gelaaius  TI.  at  St.  Gillea 
in  the  tliocese  of  Nlmes,  who  authorized  him  to 
preach.  He  now  traversed  France  as  a  proclaimer 
of  penance,  and    arrived  at  Valenciennes  in  the 
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spring  of  1119,  where  he  won  hi8  most  faithful  com- 
panion, Hugo  de  Fosses. 

At  the  Synod  of  Reims,  in  1119,  Norbert  had  a 
conference  with  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  but  the  papal 
assent  to  his  preaching  was  not  renewed.  He  now 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  model  school  for  the  training 

of  clericals  according  to  strict  ascetic 

Fbunding    rule,  which,  in  1120,  he  founded  in 

of  the      the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the  diocese  of 

Order.      Laon,  department  of  Aisne,  and  called 

it  Premonstratum  C*  foreshown  "), 
for  he  believed  that  God  had  shown  him  the 
vision  of  a  new  monastery.  In  that  year  he  and 
Hugo  received  the  white  habit  from  his  friend 
the  bishop,  and  soon  after  he  gave  his  followers, 
increased  to  thirteen,  the  rule  of  Augustine  and 
established  them  as  regular  canons.  In  Germany 
he  induced  Count  Godfrey  of  Kappenberg,  in 
1122,  to  convert  his  opulent  ancestral  castle  into 
a  cloister  of  Norbertines.  In  1124,  Norbert  was 
called  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  founding  a  cloister, 
he  was  able  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heretic  Tanchelm  (q.  v.) ;  and  on  Feb. 
16,  1126,  at  Rome  he  obtained  of  Pope  Honorius  II. 
the  confirmation  of  his  order.  In  1126  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  Barefoot,  a 
preacher  whom  the  multitude  admired  as  a  saint 
by  reason  of  his  austerity,  Norbert  made  his  en- 
trance and  was  consecrated  and  enthroned  on  July 
25,  1126.  An  ecclesiastical  zealot  and  stem  ascetic, 
he  began  to  rule  with  strictness;  and  exerted  him- 
self with  encroaching  zeal  to  replace  the  former  in- 
cumbents of  the  best  foimdations  with  Premonstra^ 
teusians,  arousing  particular  displeasiu*e  in  the 
instance  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Magdeburg 
in  1129.  He  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1582. 

The  Congregation  founded  by  Norbert  was  a 
closed  order  after  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Cistercians;    but  differing  from  them  by  following 

the  rule  of  Augustine,  together  with 

Organization  statutes  largely  borrowed  by  Norbert 

and  Charac-  from  the  articles  of  the  Parisian  Con- 

tcr  of  the  gregation  of  St.  Victor.     From  these 

Order.       institutions  of  the  Premonstratensians 

were  later  taken  literally  the  provisions 
of  the  Dominican  rule  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the 
Dominican  Order).  Its  innovation  consisted  in 
the  appointment  of  the  regular  canons  to  the  preach- 
er's office,  the  confessional  and  pastoral  charges. 
The  constitution  of  the  order  developed  similarly  to 
that  of  the  Cistercians,  since,  in  like  contrast  ^ith 
the  older  orders,  it,  too,  attained  an  international 
character.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  order  stood 
the  abbot  of  Pr^montr^,  as  abbot-general  upon 
whom  the  Premonstratensian  constitution  conferred 
a  strict  monarchical  power.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  the  liturgical  regulations  of  the  Premon- 
stratensians. Flesh  food  for  those  in  health  is 
strictly  forbidden;  fasts  occur  frequently,  and  the 
scourge  is  used  for  mortification  of  the  flesh  as  well 
as  for  chastisement.  Penitential  exercises  are  to 
be  observed  daily.  Sins  are  classified  as  venial, 
intermediate,  grave,  graver,  gravest;  being  subject 
to  varieties  of  penance  according  to  the  class  in 
question.    The  lightest  penalties  are  to  recite  cer- 


tain prayers  and  supplications  in  the  convent,  the 
severest  involve  lifelong  incarceration  and  expvdsion 
from  the  order. 

The  order  spread   very   rapidly.    The  bull   of 

ratification,  in  1126,  eniunerated  eight  foundations. 

Both  prior  to  the  Cistercian  order  and  collaterally 

the  Premonstratensians  especially  spread  through 

eastern  Germany,  and  to  it  the  district 

Later       on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  owes  its 

Growth.  Christianization.  Significant  were  the 
creation  of  model  colonies  among  the 
new  Dutch  and  Saxon  settlers  and  the  training  of 
the  Wends  in  agriculture,  from  Magdeburg  as  a 
center.  Not  until  the  firm  grasp  of  Henry  the  Lion 
and  Albert  the  Bear  held  the  heathen  in  check  did 
Premonstrant  settlements  flourish  on  Slavic  soil, 
east  of  the  Elbe.  The  cathedral  chapters  at  Bran- 
denburg, Havelberg,  and  Ratzeburg  were  supplied 
with  Premonstrants;  and  as  time  passed,  the  episco- 
pal sees  in  these  bishoprics  became  occupied  almost 
continually  by  them.  The  order  spread  among  all 
countries  of  Roman  Catholic  Christendom:  Him- 
gary,  Denmark,  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  Livonia, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy;  likewise  in  the  Holy  Land. 
A  century  aiter  its  founding  there  were  no  less  than 
1,000  foundations  of  canons,  500  abbeys  of  Pre- 
monstrant nuns,  300  provostships,  and  100  priories 
in  thirty  precincts.  Their  chief  services  were  the 
training  of  native  populations  to  make  their  land 
productive,  missionary  labors,  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  promotion  of  preaching,  learning, 
and  schools.  As  with  the  monastic  orders  generally, 
so  here  ensue  in  time  certain  mitigations  of  the 
original  rule  of  reforms,  and  the  creation  of  new 
congregations.  After  Innocent  IV.  had  emphasized 
the  prohibition  of  flesh  food  (1245),  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288)  allowed  the  Premonstratensians  the  same 
when  on  journeys,  and  Pius  II.  (1460)  made  further 
concessions,  limiting  the  prohibition  of  meat  to 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Advent,  and  I>ent.  Most 
of  the  foundations  utilized  this  latitude,  and  the 
order  became  divided  between  foundations  of  "  the 
major  or  common  observance,"  and  those  of  "  the 
small  and  strict  observance."  The  vast  extent  of 
the  order  was  first  reduced  by  the  Reformation, 
which  deprived  it  of  its  numerous  foundations  in 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Sundry  Austrian 
foundations  were  abrogated  by  Joseph  II.;  the 
French  abbeys  were  suspended  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution; and  the  foundations  in  Bavaria  and  Wtirt- 
temberg  fell  a  sacrifice  to  secularization.  Only 
a  few  establishments  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Russian  Poland  are  maintained  on  the  older  footing. 
Women  were  admitted  within  the  order  by  Norbert. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  houses  of  Premonstra- 
tensian nuns  in  Austria,  Russian  Poland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  The 
order  embraces  five  districts,  seventeen  abbeys  or 
canonries,  and  five  priories,  and  also  eight  ntmneries 
of  the  second  and  third  orders,  including  997  male 
and  258  female  members;  and  it  supplies,  among 
other  positions,  119  incorporated  pastorates,  five 
colleges,  seven  gymnasia,  thirteen  missions,  and 
nine  theological  institutions.  There  are  also  terti- 
aries  to  whom  Benedict  XIV.  accorded  rich  privi- 
leges in  1752;    the  adherents   o^   this    rank   are 
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especially    ropreseated    in    England    and    North 
America.  G*  GrOtzmachek. 

Bibuoobafbt:  Sources  for  the  Ufiii  of  the  louoder  ure  the 
two  LivcNi  with  iLddi iiuiiM  produced  in  MOH,  Script.,  xii 
(1S81>,  663-700,  and  in  part  in  ASB,  June,  i.  819-S6S, 
and  MPL,  clxx.  1253-1344,  Germ,  tnmal,  by  G,  Hertel  in 
Oe»chichtMchreiber  der  deuUch^n  Vantit,  Leipdic,  1881; 
Herimajin'it  ^jf  miracyJli*  S.  Marim  LaudunenaU,  io  MGH, 
Script,  3cii.  653-660;  the  Vita  Godefrtfii,  in  the  same,  pp. 
513-630;  the  Gestfi  nrcMepiJicoporum  Magdfbttrgerurium,  in 
MQH,  Script ,  xiv  (I88:i).  412;  and  the  Fundatio  nwntuterii 
Gmtim  Dri,  in  MOM,  StripU  xx  (1888),  683 -fl&l.  On  the 
early  liven  coanult  R.  Rosenmuod*  Die  tilteMen  Biographien 
dtM  heiligen  Norttert,  Eterlln  1874^  A  rich  hteraturo  is  indi- 
catod  in  Potthodt,  WegwetMr,  pp.  HlM-llftft,  giving  matdr- 
iaJA  for  an  exhawitive  iitudjr';  cf.  Watt^obach,  DOQ*  ti 
(1886).  2;i3-236,  ii  (1894),  263-265.  Consult  further: 
A.  Teakhoff,  Der  h^ige  Nortitrt,  Mttastcr.  1865;  W. 
Bemhardi,  in  ADB,  vol.  xxiv.;  idem,  Latharvon  Suppiin- 
burg,  L«p8ic,  1875;  M.  Ooudon.  The  Lift  &f  SL  I^orbeH, 
London,  1886;  G.  Madelatoe,  Hiat.  de  S.  Norbrrt,  2d  ed.. 
I,iUe.  1.887. 

On  the  order:  The  rules,  etc.,  may  be  found  la  E.  Mar- 
teoe.  De  antiquiM  txelrMtt  ntibua,  iii.  220  sqq.*  Antiverp^ 
1764;  L.  HoUtenius,  Codez  regularumt  v.  16^  sqq.,  Augs- 
burg, 1759;  M.  Du  Pr^,  Annates  breves  ardinis  Frtrmon- 
atratmJiis,  ed.,  I.  van  Hpilbeeck,  Namur,  1886;  J.  de  Paige, 
Bibtiotheca  ProTnonjitraUnaia  ardinit,  2  volii.,  Paria,  1663. 
For  accounts  of  the  order  conault:  Heimbucher,  Orden 
und  Kongregatimien,  ii.  50-69,  83-85  (containa  a  fine 
«el0Oted  list  nf  hlerature);  Helyot.  Ordrea  marmatiqttes,  ii. 
lid  wq^^l  Leyckfeld.  Aniiquitute*  Pratmoneltratmuta, 
Maccleburg,  1721;  F.  Winter,  Die  PrmrwruiiralemMr  deM 
ti.  Jahrhundtrt*  und  ihre  BedrndunQ  jUr  das  nordt'ietJiche 
DeuitcAlarui.  Berlin,  1865;  C.  Ttiiec,  Primoniri.  2  voli,. 
Loon.  1872;  L  Coldpfy,  £tude9  sur  Vordre  aacri  de  Prhnon' 
tri,  Perigueux,  1879;  M.  Geudena,  A  Sketch  of  the  P. •a-- 
monMrnUneian  Order  in  Great  Britain  and  Jrdand,  London. 
1878;  idem,  Natuw,  Sameruteilinif  end  Zendig  der  Order 
iNm  F^annofuCrnf ,  Averhode.  1894;  idem.  Annus  aaceticus 
NaehmiwuM  aive  monita  apirUwUia  .  .  .  excerpta,  Buckley 
HaJI,  1895;  F.  Danner,  Catal^igua  taiiua  ordinia  Prmrnon^ 
atmtmaia,  ttinabnjck,  1894;  F.  A.  Goaquet,  The  Kngiiah 
PrfgmonAtraimsvjnn,  in  Tranaafiittns  of  the  Hoyat  tfiatorical 
Society,  vol.  xvii.,  London,  IDO:*:  J.  von  Walter,  Die  eraten 
Wanderprfdiger  Frankreirha,  ii.  119-129,  Letpaic,  1906; 
Schaff,  ChHatian  Church,  v.  1.  pp.  360-361;  KL,  x. 
267  sqq. 

PRENTISS,  ELIZABETH  PAYSON:  American 
author;  b.  at  Portknd,  Me.,  Oct.  26,  1818;  d.  at 
Dorset,  Vt.,  Aug,  13,  1878,  While  a  young  girl  she 
l>e^an  to  write  for  The  Youth's  Companion.  In  1845 
she  was  married  to  George  Lewis  Prentiss  (q.v.), 
then  just  ordained  as  a  pastor  in  New  D<xlford,  Mass. 
She  pul>lished  more  than  twenty  volumes,  among 
which  were  the  Ltttie  Sunt/  Library  (New  York,  1854) : 
The  Flower  of  the  Familtf  (1854);  Only  a  Dande- 
lion ami  other  Stiyries  (1854);  Fred,  Muna^  and 
Me  (1867);  The  Little  Pre^icher  (1867);  The  Perq^s 
(1870);  The  Home  at  Greylock  (1876);  Femaqitid 
(1877);  Avis  Bensmi  and  Other  Sketches  (1879) ;  and 
her  raoBt  famous  work,  Stepping  Hempen  ward  (1869) : 
these  works  had  an  enormous  sale  in  America. 
Many  of  them  were  republished  in  Great  Britain,  and 
haii  a  wide  circulation  there.  The  Fhwer  of  the 
Family^  Stepping  ileavetiward,  and  several  others, 
were  translated  into  French  and  German.  The 
ktter  made  the  strongest  impression;  it  is  e^timat^ 
that  more  than  100,000  copies  have  been  sold  in 
America.  She  was  the  author  also  of  the  hymn, 
"  More  love  to  thee,  O  Christ." 

HTBLioGiiAPfTT.  G.  L.  Pnsottai.  Life  and  Lettera  of  Elixabtih 
Prentiaa,  New  York.  1882,  new  ed..  18S6;  3.  W,  Duffield. 
Entjliak  Humnt,  p.  358,  ib,  18S6;  Julian,  Hytnnoiogif*  P^ 
908. 


PRENTISS,  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Gorham,  Me.,  May  12,  1816;  d.  at  New  York 
Mar.  19,  1903.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Bruns\vick,  Me.,  1835;  w^as  assistant  in  Gorham 
Academy,  18^56-37;  studied  theologj'  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Berlin  (1839-41);  and  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Trinitarian  Church,  New  Bed* 
ford,  Mass.,  1845.  In  April,  1851,  he  was  installeil 
pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Pn*sbyt4?rian  Church, 
New*  York;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-heidth  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  and  sought  rest  in  Europe  for  the 
next  two  years.  On  his  return  he  organised  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York,  and  wa^  pastor, 
1862-73;  and  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  church 
polity,  and  mission  work,  in  Union  Thtxjlogical 
Seminary,  New  York,  1873-97.  He  publish*^  A 
Memoir  qf  Seargent  S,  Prentim  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1855;  later  ed.,  1879);  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Elimbeih  Prentiss  (1882);  The  Union  Theologi&d 
Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York  (3  vols.,  New  York, 
1889-99);  and  The  Brighi  Side  of  Life  (autobio- 
graphic, 2  vols.,  1901). 

PRESBYTER,  PRESBYTERATE, 

I.  In  the  Early  Church. 
Biblical  ViewM  (f  1). 
Origin  of  Church  Orgaoiaation  (|  2). 
II.  Presbyteriai  Govenuneni  from  the  ReforouitiOB., 
Luiheraa  and  Zvingllan  <S  Ih 
CalviniMtic  {(  2)> 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  BUtai  (|  3). 
The  Ref<>rmed  Churehei  (I  4), 
Modern  Europe  (I  5>. 

L  In  the  Early  Church:  The  researches  of  (\  F, 
G.  Heinrici,  Edwin  Hatch,  and  A.  H£*mafk  have 
referred  the  terms  presbyter  and  bishop  to  distinct 
offices.  The  presbj'lers  were  the  elder  members 
of  the  congregation,  of  which  they  later  formed  a 

separate    body    acting   essentially    in 

I.  Biblical  judicial  functions.    The  bisliops,  aided 

Views,       by  the  deacons,  were  the  adminiatra* 

ting  heads  of  the  community,  especially 
in  directing  divine  service  and  in  financial  affairs. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  function  the  term  was 
used  also  in  non-Christian  circles.  Presbj'terB  and 
bishops  (with  deacons)  would  thus  represent  a 
diversified  organization,  patriarchal  and  adminis- 
trative respecti  vel3%  the  government  of  the  congre- 
gation iiriising  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  bishops  would  be  included 
in  the  body  of  presbyters,  and  finally  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  presbytery  would  become  the  head  of 
the  entire  community  as  the  one  bishop.  This 
would  eeem  to  controvert  the  old  Protestant  thesis 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  originally  identi- 
cal, but  it  was  soon  observed  that  many  objections 
might  be  urged  against  the  new  hypothesis.  Thy* 
in  Act-s  XX.  17,  28;  Titus  i.  5,  7;  and  1  Clement 
xliv.  4-5  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF\  i.  17),  the  terms  pres- 
b}^er  and  bishop  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 
On  the  other  hand  the  presbyters,  and  indeed 
(Didache  xv.  1;  Eng.  tranel,  vii.  381)  the  bishops 
and  deacons  are  described  as  conducting  divine 
seriice  (cf.  I  Tim,  v.  17;  II  Clement  x\ii.  3-5; 
Hennas,  Vimon,  II.,  iv.  2S;  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  12). 
The  strongest  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  it 
presuppoeei  a  complicated  system  of  administration 
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at  a  period  characterized  by  a  lack  of  cleariy  defined 
functions.  The  term  presbyter,  moreover,  shows 
a  variety  of  meanings.  Primarily  it  denotes  the 
older  men  in  the  community  (I  Tim.  v.  1 ;  I  Clement 
i.  3,  xxi.  6,  Eng.  transl.,  ANFy  i.  5,  11);  and  then 
the  chosen  heads  of  the  conmiunity  (Acts  xi.  30,  xiv. 
23,  XV.  2,  4,  6,  22-23,  xvi.  4,  xx.  17,  xxi.  18;  I  Clem- 
ent xliv.  5,  xlvii.  6,  liv.  2,  Ivii.  1,  Eng.  transl.,  i. 
17-19;  II  Clement  xvii.  3,  5).  To  distinguish  the 
presbyters  from  the  elders  such  phrases  as  ''  the 
elders  that  rule  well  "  (I  Tim.  v.  17;  cf.  I  Clement 
liv.  2;  Eng.  transl.,  i.  19;  Hennas,  Visionf  II.,  iv. 
3;  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.)  were  employed.  Presby- 
ter, in  Christian  as  in  pagan  societies,  was  an  officiid 
designation  developing  from  the  standing  of  the 
older  members,  but  none  the  less  denoting  also 
spirit-filled  men;  and  in  Asia,  at  least,  the  presby- 
ter was  an  apostolic  personage  (II  John  i.  1 ;  III 
John  1;  I  Peter  V.  1). 

The  growth  of  the  organization  of  the  early 
Church  may  have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  the 
churches  were  founded  by  itinerant  apostles  who 
believed  themselves  called  of  God  to  this  highest 
honor  (Gal.  i.  1  sqq.).  They  left  be- 
2.  Origin  of  hind  them,  as  a  rule,  certain  trust- 
Church  Or-  worthy  members  of  the  community 
ganization.  who  were  empowered  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  (Acts  vi.  5). 
There  was,  however,  no  definite  method  of  proce- 
dure, for  sometimes  the  apostles  appointed  the 
heads  of  the  communities  (Acts  xiv.  23;  Titus  i. 
6;  I  Clement  xlii.  4,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  16), 
and  sometimes  they  were  chosen  by  the  churches 
(Didache,  xv.  1;  I  Clement  xliv.  3;  Eng.  transl., 
ANFf  vii.  381,  i.  17),  the  latter  procedure  steadily 
increasing  in  frequency.  There  were,  therefore,  al- 
most from  the  beginning,  two  principles  of  authority 
in  the  Church;  the  preachers  of  the  Word  called  by 
the  Spirit  and  the  officials  appointed  by  the  con- 
gregation. A  strict  demarcation  between  the  two 
classes  seems  to  have  arisen  only  gradually,  though 
little  by  little  the  official  type  gained  in  importance. 
The  latter  represented  the  principles  of  order  and 
tradition;  they  were  the  most  noteworthy  members 
of  the  community.  Though  they  lacked  a  specific 
designation  as  late  as  53  a.d.  (I  Thess.  v.  12;  cf.  Acts 
vi.  1  sqq.),  they  later  acquired  the  general  appella- 
tion of  presbyter.  The  elders  of  the  community 
soon  formed  two  groups,  the  nding  and  the  execu- 
ting officials,  called  respectively  bishops  and  deacons 
(Phil.  i.  1).  At  the  same  time  the  term  presbyter 
remained  in  use  for  the  bishops  alone  and  for  the 
bishops  and  deacons  together.  Lcter  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  identified,  and  deacon  became  the 
title  for  the  lowest  grade  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
munity. The  congregation  was  always  admonished 
to  show  proper  respect  to  the  presbyters  (I  Thess. 
V.  12  sqq.;  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24;  Didache,  iv.  1,  xv. 
2;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  vii.  378,  382).  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  presbyters  became  more  united,  their 
antithesis  to  the  prophets  increased  (cf.  I  Thess.  v. 
19  sqq.),  over  whom  they  ultimately  trivmiphed. 
Simultaneously  the  names  bishop  and  presbyter 
became  titles  of  distinct  officers.  The  board  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  were  now  called  presbyters  and  were 
superior  to  the  deacons,  while  at  the  head  of  the 


entire  congregation  was  the  bishop,  a  development 
which  had  been  completed  by  the  time  of  Ignatius. 
The  numl)er  of  presbyters  was  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  community.  There  were  forty-six  in 
Rome  in  251,  and  four  in  Cirta  in  303.  Originally 
they  were  chosen  by  the  community,  but  later  by 
the  clergy.  The  duties  of  the  presbyters  consisted 
in  preaching,  baptizing,  and  reading  the  liturgy; 
they  took  part  as  a  body  in  church  discipline;  and 
they  had  their  seats  in  the  synod.  They  thus  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  as  the  bishop  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ordination,  which  was  reserved  for  him 
alone.  The  close  connection  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  was  often  emphasized;  both  were  desig- 
nated priests,  and  sat  together  at  worship.  Where 
a  large  congregation  had  several  churches  the  pres- 
byters officiated  independently  in  one  of  them;  but 
if  a  conmiunity  had  only  one  church  the  presbyters 
retired  to  the  background.  In  later  time  the  bishop 
was  generally  chosen  from  their  number,  the  oldest 
or  most  efficient  presbyter  being  selected,  according 
to  the  principle  that  a  clerical  should  pass  through 
all  the  officifid  stages.  At  an  early  period  the  pres- 
byter, whose  canonical  age  was  gradually  reduced 
from  thirty-five  to  twenty-five,  was  forbidden  to 
marry  twice  or  to  marry  after  ordination.  This 
has  remained  the  usage  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
while  with  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
absolute  prohibition  to  marry  appeared  in  the 
West.  The  right  to  engage  in  secular  occupations 
was  also  forbidden  only  gradually.  See  Organiza- 
tion OF  THE  Early  Church;  Bishop;  Clergy; 
Episcopacy;  Polity;  Presbyterians,  X. 

(H.  ACHELIS.) 

IL  Presbyterial  Government  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion: Neither  the  early  Lutherans  nor  the  Zwing- 
lians  knew  of  a  presbyterian  system  of  government, 
even  the  ideal  scheme  of  the  former  containing  no 
presbyterian  elements.     Nevertheless,  Luther  was 

not  opposed  to  such  a  system  of  or- 

I.  Lutheran  ganization,  for  he  occasionally  advised 

and         pastors  not  to  act  on  their  own  respon- 

Zwinglian.  sibility,  but  to  consult  suitable  persons 

in  their  churches.  These  suitable  per- 
sons were  termed  seniors  or  presbyters  (cf .  Melanch- 
thon,  C7?,  iii.  9G5;  Johann  Brenz's  agenda  of  152G; 
A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbuch  dcs  KirrhenrecfUs,  i.  45; 
and  the  Hes.sian  discipline  of  1530,  Richter,  ut  sup., 
i.  291).  These  ideas,  however,  meant  little  in  prac- 
tise since  final  authority  in  government  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  consistories  of  the  territorial  rulers. 
When  elders  or  "  church  fathers  "  are  mentioned 
in  somewhat  later  Lutheran  agenda  (the  general 
\'isitatiou  article  of  Elector-Saxony  of  1557  or  the 
agenda  of  Naumburg-Zeitz  of  1545;  and  see 
Agenda)  the  term  implies  the  treasurers,  or  trustees 
of  the  property  interests.  However,  the  instance, 
according  to  Matt,  xviii.  16,  of  admonition  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons  or  the  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  pastor  by  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation obtained  no  permanent  foothold.  How 
httle  the  like  entered  Luther's  mind  is  shown  by 
his  rendering  of  the  Biblical  term,  presbyter.  While 
Brenz  drew  up  a  Scriptural  order  of  church-govern- 
ment, at  the  center  of  which  was  the  instnictinpj 
bishop,  surrounded  by  a  board  of  presljyters,  Luther 


hleiitified  the  two  orders  (according  to  Acts  xx.  28; 
THuH  i,  5,  7);  tbongii  he  avrtilei)  himM^lf  of  this 
identifier tioij  only  to  :if>8iiil  the  aupcrior  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.  For  the  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  the  Zwiiigliansi,  see  Ctariicii  DmciPUNK, 

T!ie  real  presbyterial  idea  wtks  worked  out  by 
John  Calvin  (q.v.).  His  earliest  utterances  show 
that  he  ascribed  comprehensive  powers  to  tlie 
Churcb  as  such,  the  Word  of  God  atanding  in  I  lie 
center;    not  only  to  be  preached  but  also  to  be 

made   fnn'tful   in   the  community   by 

2.  Calvin-  correspond ing  organization.   More  than 

istic        this,  he  demanded  special  organs  for  ex- 

communication^  besidei!  the  preacher; 
and,  without  any  doctrinaire  principles^  he  coijld 
accordingly  bring  the  Church  more  or  less  into  union 
with  tlie  Stat^.  These  idea^g  were  carried  through 
somew^hat  in  Calvin's  sense  after  1541  ffor  fuller 
presentation,  see  Chitrch  Discipline,  fV  ,  ||  '2-:i). 
At  the  same  time,  the  Church  had  a  spiritiud  power 
of  its  owtif  and  therefore  needed  "  a  certain  peculiar 
spiritual  polity,  yet  one  quite  distinct  from  the  civil 
govermuent,  neither  hindering  nor  diniini^hing  it  in 
any  respect,  but  rather  aiding  and  promoting  it 
much"  {In^itiUes,  IV..  xi.  1;  cf.  viiL  1,  xx.  1), 
This  ecclesiasticai  organization  was  not  based  by 
CaJ\io  on  the  theory  of  general  priesthood  or  on  a 
right  of  t!ie  congregation  to  self 'government,  but 
fiimply  on  the  need  of  discipline  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Wonl  of  God  wliich,  unhke  civil  jiistice, 
stiould  influence  the  individual  from  within.  For 
the  execution  of  its  penalties  Christ  had  given  Ids 
Church  the  prop<^r  ofheials  through  w^hom  he  him- 
self reignetl  (IV,,  iii.  1,  4,  8).  The  apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  evangelists  of  Eph.  iv.  11  being  excluded 
as  possessing  extraordinarj^  gifts^  pastors  and  teach- 
ers remained  as  essential  to  the  Church.  Excepting 
offices,  in  like  manner*  i>eeuliar  to  Apostolic  times 
from  Rom.  xii.  7  and  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  two  other  func- 
tions remain;  government  and  care  of  the  pcM>r. 
Calvin  thus  derived  four  offices,  of  which  the  teaeh- 
era  (chiefly  professors  of  theologv')  are  mentioned 
only  in  specifically  Calvinistic  ordinances.  The 
pastors  and  elders  are  cnmpri.wd  in  one  categor}'  of 
presliyters,  of  whom  there  were  two  ili visions,  one 
for  teaching  and  the  other  for  discipline  (iV.,  xi. 
G)*  The  system  thus  constituted  did  not  i>erfonn 
its  functions  by  virttie  of  legal  installation  a.^  in 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  by  %irtue  of  the  presence 
of  the  living  Christ  in  the  Spirit  (IV.,  ix,  1),  Ihe 
principles  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterian li^m  could  log- 
ically be  carried  out  only  in  chtirches  in  whicli  the 
protection  of  the  State  could  not  becoiiie  an  aUen 
pretlo  mi  nation.  On  such  a  soil  the  need  of  inde- 
pendent organiieation  was  more  urgently  felt,  and 
the  rules  of  the  Scriptures  were  more  strongly  em- 
phasized. The  lack  of  sympathy  with  democratic 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenot  com- 
munities was  shown  by  the  unfavorable  replies  of 
several  national  synods  to  the  proposition  that  the 
united  community  should  have  the  right  to  %'ote. 
On  the  other  hand,  indejjendency  was  sharply  op- 
posed, and  it  wa.s  insisted  that  no  regulation  of  an 
vndi\idual  congregation  could  conflict  with  the  gen- 
eral articles  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  installation  [ 


and  discipline  of  pastors  and  elders  should  be  done 
by  provincial  synods. 

The  Calvinistic  system  was  maintainefj  most  con- 
sistently in  Scotlatul  and  the  Puritan  Prcsbyt^rian- 
ism  which  procectled  from  that  country'.  Even  in 
questions  of  organization  the  Scriptures  alone  were 
taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  sole  lord  and  king  of  th« 

Chiirch  was  Christ,  in  whose  name  id\ 
5.  In  Great  ecclcsiastica!  authority  sdiould  be  ex- 
Britain  and  ercised    througli    the    three   offices   of 
the  United   ministers,  ruling  ciders,  and  deacons, 
States.      whose  functions  were  judicial  rather 

than  legislative.  As  among  the  French 
Reformed,  the  system  of  government  compriaed  the 
session,  presbytery,  provincinl  synod,  and  general 
synod.  The  members  of  the  prcsttyterj''  were  dele- 
gated by  the  sessions,  and  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  botlie.s  by  the  prcsb>1.eries,  tlie  pa.^tors  and 
laitj'  generally  being  represented  equally.  The  pre- 
silling  officer  of  all  these  bodies  is  usually  termed 
the  '*  moderator,"  the  desire  being  to  avoid  any 
title  indicating  permanent  control,  in  view  of  the 
equality  of  nil  paators  and  congregations.  The 
moderator  of  the  session  is  the  pastor,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  higher  botlies  may  also  be  a 
ruling  elder.  The  office  of  elders  is  held  for  life, 
and  the  old  law  of  coop  tat  ion  is  found  only  sporad- 
ically, its  place  being  itikeu  by  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives Ijy  the  congregations.  Early  Presby- 
terian principles  have  been  retained  m  the  British 
and  American  churches  more  closely  than  any- 
where else,  anf!  since  187*^  their  adherents  have 
furme<l  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System  (q.v.),  wiiose  general  conn- 
cils  are  held  (luadrennirdly.  The  entire  group  of 
Prei^byterian  churches  nniintains  its  position  care- 
fully against  both  episcopacy  and  independency, 
and  holds  that  its  system  is  divinely  lawful,  though 
not  necessary  to  stdvatjon. 

The  penetration  of  Calvinism  into  Holland  from 
the  south  after  1555  gave  the  congregations  unity 
and  strength.  The  organization  wa^  influenced  both 
by  the  French  system  and  by  Johannes  tk  Lasco 
(q.v.),  and  the  bas:il  principles,  which  vary  in  dif- 
ferent pro^ances,  were  eslablislied  by  the  Weael 
Conference  (15aH),  the  Syno^l  of  Bedburg  (1570), 
the  Synod  of  Emden  (1571),  and  the  national  Sjmods 

of  Dort  (1578,   1618-19),  Middelburg 

4.  The  Re-  (lasi),  and  The  Hague  (1586).    The 

formed      governing  borlies  an^  the  session  (ker- 

ChuTches.    kem"aad),  classis,  and  provincial  and 

national  eynmls;  and  the  officers  are 
"  ministerg  of  the  Word  of  Ctod,*'  elders,  and  dea- 
cons (theologians  generidly  being  added).  New 
elders  are  usually  chosen  l>y  the  session  and  the 
board  of  deacons,  but  with  the  peculiar  feature  that 
in  Holland  they  arc  elected  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  so  that  half  their  number  are  chosen  annually. 
Along  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  other  haml,  the 
presbyteries  are  self-perjietuating  biKliea  without 
reference  to  the  deacons.  In  the  tjcrman  Reformed 
regions  the  ecclesiastical  presbyterian  elements 
blended  with  the  civil  consisturial  factors.  In  the 
Palatinate  the  church  council  of  the  elector  had 
long  been  the  estabUshed  form  when  presbyteries 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  failed  to  obtain  a 
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permanent  footing  in  many  other  districts  of  the 
Church.  In  all  the  German  Reformed  districts,  as 
in  the  Lutheran,  the  supervision  of  the  churches 
was  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the  official  consis- 
tories and  superintendents. 

With  the  break  in  the  course  of  development  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centiuies, 
except  in  British  and  American  Presbyterianism 
and  in  various  smaller  bodies,  presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  introduced,  though  in  a 
5.  Modem  widely  divergent  form,  in  the  great 
Europe,  majority  of  Reformed,  uiiionistic,  and 
even  Lutheran  church-districts.  In 
the  new  system  of  organization  the  disciplinary 
featmes  of  the  early  presbyteries  retire  to  the  back- 
ground to  make  place  for  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  congregations,  especially  in  matters 
of  property.  The  model  was  no  longer  apostolic, 
but  parliamentary.  The  first  reorganization  of  this 
type  was  made  in  France  in  1802,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  members  of  the  "  consistory  "  should 
be  chosen  from  the  most  heavily  taxed  residents  of 
the  district.  This  requirement  was  discarded  in 
1852  when  a  "  presbyterial  council "  was  erected 
for  each  parish.  The  elders  were  elected  for  six 
yearsy  and  in  HoUand  for  four.  The  formation  of 
the  Swiss  Ck>nfederation  in  1874  gave  the  impulse 
for  legislation  on  church  organization  in  several 
cantons,  the  laws  in  question  being  colored  by  the 
current  popular  political  views.  Great  importance 
is  attached  almost  everywhere  to  the  congregational 
assembly,  to  which  only  those  members  of  the 
church  belong  who  are  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
State,  religious  qualifications  nowhere  being  re- 
qidred.  These  assemblies  have  not  only  to  choose 
the  pastors  (mostly  for  six  years)  and  the  members 
of  the  congregational  council,  but  also  exercise  wide 
influence  on  local  legislation  and  administration. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  council  is  usually  the 
pastor,  though  in  Bern  (from  1874)  and  Ziuich 
(from  1895)  he  may  be  elected  to  the  council,  to 
which  he  does  not  belong  in  virtue  of  his  office.  In 
1900  Ziuich  enacted  that  a  pastor  not  chosen  a 
member  should  still  have  a  voice  and  vote,  but  that 
no  pastor  should  be  the  presiding  officer.  The  duties 
are  mostly  administrative,  though  in  a  few  cantons 
(Aargau,  1868,  1894;  Thurgau,  1870)  police  regu- 
lations prevail  whereby  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, empowered  with  extensive  control  of  morals, 
may  lay  requirements  on  its  members  and  invoke 
civil  authority  to  enforce  them.  Over  the  church- 
council  is  the  synod,  whose  members  are  directly 
elected  (in  Zurich  one  for  each  2,000  Protestants). 
This,  in  its  turn,  is  subject  to  the  higher  church- 
council;  either  a  purely  synodal  product  for  the 
stated  administration,  or  supplemented  by  depu- 
ties from  the  civil  council  of  the  canton.  The  small 
free  Swiss  churches  of  Vaud  (1847),  Geneva  (1848), 
and  Neuenburg  (1874)  have  restored  the  Calvinistic 
offices,  though  the  elders  are  elected  by  the  congre- 
gations for  terms  of  six  years.  In  Grermany  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  agenda  of  1835  (revised  in 
1853)  marked  the  transition  from  the  older  Re- 
formed system  to  the  modem  methods.  A  relic  of 
the  older  conditions  is  the  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity.    The  government  is  by  a  presbytery  con- 


sisting of  the  pastor  or  pastors,  elders,  and  "  church 
masters  "  (such  as  treasurers  or  building-officials 
and  deacons).  The  elders  are  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  are  required  to  be  upright  in  life  and  regular 
communicants.  In  contrast  with  the  earlier  system, 
all  qualified  members  constitute  the  presbytery  in 
churches  of  less  than  two  hundred.  Over  the  pres- 
byteries are  the  district  synods  which  elect  their 
own  presiding  officers,  the  superintendent  and  as- 
sessor being  confirmed  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council.  The  provincial  synods  consist  of  all  the 
superintendents  and  of  one  clerical  and  one  lay 
deputy  from  each  of  the  district  synods.  The  Aus- 
trian system  of  1866  corresponds  very  closely  with 
that  of  Rhenish- Westphalia,  except  that  the  con- 
gregation elects  only  representatives  and  these 
form  the  presbytery.  The  order  of  1873  for  the 
six  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  resembles  also 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian.  The  cliief  deviations 
are  as  follows:  The  patron  of  the  church  may  be  a 
member  or  may  be  represented  in  the  presbytery, 
of  which  the  first  clergjrman  is  the  presiding  officer. 
Any  one  may  be  elected  elder  except  those  notori- 
oudy  indifferent  to  religion.  The  pastor  is  explicitly 
declared  to  be  independent  of  the  presbytery  in  his 
official  functions,  and  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline may  appeal  to  the  district  synod.  The  su- 
perintendents, being  civil  officers,*  are  not  elected. 
Members  of  the  provincial  synod,  not  exceeding  a 
sixth  of  the  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict synods,  are  also  appointed  by  the  ruler;  likewise 
for  the  general  synod  of  the  eight  older  provinces. 
In  several  states  the  older  Prussian  system  prevails, 
while  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  principle  of  enlarged 
representation  has  not  been  followed,  although  the 
modem  presbyterial  form  prevails,  in  the  churches 
of  Brunswick  (since  1851),  Oldenburg  (18,W),  Wal- 
deck  (1857),  Hanover  (1864),  Saxony  (1878),  Ham- 
burg (1883),  Schaumburg-Lippe  (1893),  the  united 
church  of  the  Bavarian  Rhine  palatinate  (1876), 
the  reforaied  church  of  Lippe-Detmold  (1876),  and 
the  Thuringian  churches.  In  the  last-named 
(e.g.,  Meiningen  since  1876;  Saxon  grand  duchy, 
1895)  the  teachers  are  included  in  the  governing 
body,  while  in  Schwarzbuig  the  control  of  church 
and  school  is  vested  in  a  single  body.  The  earlier 
double  representation  still  exists  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  part  of  Bavaria.  The  qualifications  which 
fit  one  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  elder 
are  in  the  newer  stipulations  prevailingly  negative, 
but  are  fomiulated  with  exceedingly  great  care;  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  changed 
in  1896  the  earlier  negative  statement  of  1868  into 
positive  form :  "  Only  those  are  eligible  who  are  legal 
members  of  the  oiganization  in  good  standing,  of  tried 
Christian  integrity,  and  possessed  of  ecclesiastical 
insight  and  experience."     (E.  F.  Karl  MCllkr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  is  fully  Riven  under  Organi- 
sation OF  THB  Early  Church;  Pouty,  Ecclksiastical; 
and  Prksbyterzans.  Of  especial  value  are  the  works  of 
Bingham.  Augusti,  Hatch,  and  Hamack.  The  major 
works  on  church  history  (Neander,  Schaff,  Kurtz,  etc.) 
are  of  course  to  be  consulted,  and  especially  those  on  the 
Apostolic  Age  by  Weiss&cker  and  McGiflert. 
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1.  SootUnd. 

L  The  Churrh  of  ScoUfincl. 

Early    ChrisUanlty    in    Scotland 

(S  1). 
The  Reformation  (S  2). 
Frwbyiery  Dommimt  (|  3). 
Lay   PstTDEiace   and    the   "  Dia- 

ruptioti"  (S  4). 
Worthioa  of  the  Church  (5  5). 
Statifitica,       ronsLitution.      aad 

Qovemment  {^  6>. 
Acendei  of  the  Church  (|  7). 
Social       and      Coloaial      Work 

(S  8). 
MiflHiotmry   and   Other  Ajgenoies 

2.  tJnited  Free  Church. 

Early    Cooatitutioii    and    Ideals 

(ft  l). 
Early  Bccesalona  <§  2), 
The  United  Preabytermn  Church 

Free  Church;    Ongin  (}  4)^ 
Free       Church;       Devpiopment; 

Theolofiical  €4:>nitrovemea  (f  5i. 
Movemnntd  Toward  Union  (f  0). 
Union  of  lf»0O  ($  7). 
Free    Church    ^linoritv;     Legal 

Proce«dmii!»;  Settlement  (|  8). 
Reaulta;    PraMOt  Position  <{  9). 
Statiatiea  and  Misajom  (§  lU). 
Doctrine  and  Conatttutioi)  (i  1 1 L 

3.  The  Fn*  Church  of  J^otland. 

4.  Free  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  Scot- 

bud. 

5.  Ri^formed  Preabytenim  Church. 
%,  United  Original  Seccamion  Church. 

Origin  ii  I). 

t^nioos;    Statistics  (§  2>, 
IL  Prasbytenan  Church  of  England. 
Presbyterian     Prineiplcn     tufor- 

maily  Eatabliahod  (|  U. 
H«)yal    and    Parliamcntaiy    Op- 

poflilioa  (ft  2). 
Infuiioa    of     Scotch     Etementa 

The  Present  Church  in  England 
<ft  4)^ 
III.  ImUnd. 
i.  Proabyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 

2.  Reformed  Preabyterian  or  Cove- 

nanting Church  of  Ireland. 

3.  SeoeoaioQ  Church  in  Ireland. 
IV.  Welah  Calviniatie  Methodist  CoD* 

neetioo. 
Origia  (}  U- 

Coatributory  Movrnncatn  (ft  2). 
Organixntinn,  Activitiea,  nnd  8ta- 
tiatic»  (5  3J. 
V.  South.  Central,  and  Weat  Airica. 

VI.  Australia. 

1.  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Qu(*onalaQd. 

3.  Victoria       (fomierly      Aujitniiia 

Felix). 

4.  South  AuAtrrdia. 

6.  Wcitem  Australia. 
6.  Tasnuiuin. 

VII.  NowZmhuid, 

BegtanitieH    of    Prmbyteriaiiisai 

(ft  1). 
Era  of  Sfttlemcnta  (|  2). 
Union  of  tbf>  Presbyteriei  (ft  3), 
MisaioiiH  mid  Statijiti(3  (ft  4). 
VIII.  In  the  Uiiit^d  States  and  Canada. 

1.  Preabytcri-uj      Chumh     in     the 

United  States  of  Ammcu. 
^'^ourees  and  Varietjee  of  AmeriosQ 
Preabyterianism   (|  1), 
Period     of     lAolat€d     Cburehes 

(ft  2). 
Colonial     Proabyterian     Church 

Conatitution  of  178S  (ft  4). 
Period  of    the    Plan    of  Union 

(5  5), 
Period  of  DiWdiori  (ft  6). 
Peritkl  of  Rcutiinu  (ft  7). 
HtandFirda  {J  8). 
Church  Agencies  (|  9). 

2.  PreabytDrian     Church      in      the 

United  Htatos. 
Background  and  Origin  (ft  1). 
Period  of  tho   War  and   Accre- 

tioua  (J  21. 
Evanftclixation;     Home  and  For* 

eign  Mj.^<iion9  (ft  3>. 
Other  Agcnci^;    Pnwpecta  (f  4). 
3a.  Ctimberland  Preahyicrian  Church 

Before  the  Union  of  1906. 


Origin  (ft  1). 

Theology  and  Prineiplea  (|  2). 

Educatiooal      loatitutiona      and 

Misstona    (ft  3). 
Tho  Union  of  1906  (ft  4). 
ab.  CiimberUiud  Prcshyt^rifin  Churrh 
Since  the  Union  of  1906. 
4,  Synod  of  tho  Reformofl  Prtaby- 
terian       Church       of       North 
Amenea. 
3.  Aasociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
SouUi. 

0.  United   PrEsbytcfrian   Church    of 

North  America, 
Origina  in  Scotland  and  America 

(ftl>. 
Fonnatioa,  Work,  sod  Statiatica 

(•2). 
Ita  Agenciori  (ft  3). 

7.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churrb  in 

North        .America        (General 
SynCMl). 

8.  Calv^inistie      Methudiat      Church 

(Webh  Pfes  by  terian  Chureh  in 

America). 
Founding  of  Churches  (ft  1), 
Organitiition      of      Prt^sbyteriea, 

S>'nods«and  General  Aasembly 

(J  2). 
Doctrine,    PoHty,   and    Woiahip 

(ft3>. 

9.  Cumberland  Presbytorian  Church, 

Colored. 
10.  Reformed    Preabyterian    Chureh 

(Covenanted). 
IL  Hcformrd    Presbyterian    Chureh 
in    the    United      States     and 
Cuniidu. 
12.  Pre!<hvt4>riEiB  Church  in  Canada. 
Ortuiui*  (ft  I), 
Under  UritiAh  Rule  (J  2). 
Period  of  Unions  (ft  d). 
Church  Agencies  (ft  4). 
IX.  In  Other  Laoda. 
X.  Preabytorian  Church  Polity < 

1.  Doctrine. 

2.  Polity. 

Scriptural  Baa  is  (ft  I). 
Government  (f  2), 

3.  Worihip. 


I.  Scotkcd.— 1.  The  Church  of  Scotland:  The 
first  Chriatiaii  church  in  Scotlaiiti  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  bidlt  at  Whithorn,  Calloway, 
about  402.  The  buik!er  wtis  St.  Ninian  (q.v.), 
whose  iDfluence  did  not  long  survive  his  death  in 
432,    und   the  country   relapHed   into 

ChriaUan-  h^^^^^*^^^'^-  "^^^^  continuoits  history 
ity  in  '  ^^    Christianity    in    Scotland    begins 

Scotland,  "^^^th  the  landing  of  St.  Coluraba  (q.v.) 
^  and  his  companions  at  lona  (q.v.)  in 
563  (see Celtic  ChijrcHp  I.,  |  :i).  It  was  centuries 
after  Im  de^ith  that  the  buildings  which  still  stand  on 
the  island  were  erectetl,  but  it  was  the  memory  of 
Columba  which  made  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  the 
man  was  little  to  be  envied  whose  piety  \vould  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Columban  Church  was  in  some  sense 
a  combination  of  presbytery  and  episcopacy; 
thotigh  there  were  bisho[>s  among  the  missionaries, 
all  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Presbyter  Colimi- 
ba.  The  great  contemporary  of  Columba  was  St. 
Kentigern  (q.v.),  who^  memory  is  preservefl  in 
the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Glasgow.     The  goveni- 


ment  of  the  Columban  Church  was  destined  to  be 
superseded-  I'or  the  change  froni  the  Irish  system 
to  the  Roman  see  Celtic  CtnTRCH  in  fJiuTAiN  and 
Ireland,  1 1. -III.  It  was  not  till  7  Id  that  the  mouk.n 
of  lona  altogether  abandoned  their  traditional 
practises.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  period  of  the 
Ctildees  is  wTapt  in  such  obscurity;  for  all  endence 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  perioil  of  exceptional 
righteousness  and  godliness.  The  Ur^t  hngering 
traces  of  distinctively  Celtic  rao<ies  of  belief  and 
worship  disapjK'ared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret, 
who  was  a  devotee  of  Rome.  In  succeeding  cen- 
turies, considerable  irritation  was  caused  by  the 
attempts  of  English  prelates  to  establisb  supremacy 
over  the  Chureh  of  Scotland.  And,  occasionally, 
_  _,.  _  ^  Scotland  was  excommunicated  by  the 
ormatlon  *  P^P^-  ^Y  degrees  the  need  of  a  refor- 
mation began  to  be  proclaimcfi,  and  a 
long  and  deadly  struggle  ensued.  The  efforts  to  put 
down  by  force  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the 
return  to  a  more  primitive  Chiiytiimity  were  utterly 
ineffectual.  "The  reek  of  Malster  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton "  ((I.V.),  protomartyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformat 
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tion,  "  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon."  The 
martyrdom  of  Gcoi^  Wishart  (q.v.)  was  terribly 
avenged  by  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  (q.v.). 
The  assassination  caused  a  certain  reaction  in  favor 
of  Rome,  for  the  cardinal  had  been  an  ardent  patriot. 
The  Romanist  party  sought  help  from  France,  and 
the  Protestants  sought  help  from  England.  The 
assassins  of  the  cardinal  and  many  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  assassination  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  which,  after  a 
protracted  siege,  surrendered  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Royal  army  and  of  a  French  fleet.  The  defenders 
were  carried  to  France,  among  them  being  John  Knox 
(q.v.),  who  for  nineteen  months  toiled  as  a  galley 
slave.  After  his  release,  on  the  intercession  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  Knox  became  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains and  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  of  1 552.  The  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  drove  liim  to  the  continent 
where,  amid  other  vicissitudes,  he  ministered  at 
Geneva  and  at  Frankfort.  During  his  absence  the 
Reformation  continued  to  make  progress,  but  his 
return  to  Scotland  in  1559  gave  new  hfe  to  the 
movement  and  insured  its  triumph.  The  year  1560 
witnessed  the  consolidation,  national  recognition, 
and  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
first  general  assembly  was  held  and  the  Scotch 
Confession  of  Faith  (q.v.)  and  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  were  issued.  The  government  of  the 
church  was  vested  in  superintendents,  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  celebrated  four  times  a  year.  In  towns 
there  was  to  be  daily  service.  Marriages  were  to  be 
performed  **  in  open  face  and  public  audience  of  the 
Kirk."  The  Book  of  Common  Orfler,  often  called 
"John  Knox's  Liturgy,"  originally  prepared  by 
the  English  congregation  at  Geneva  and  for 
its  own  use,  was  recommended  in  1564  and  was  gen- 
erally, though  not  exclusively,  used  in  public  worsliip 
for  eighty  years.  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  took 
a  form  different  from  that  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  partly  because  in  England  the  monarch 
and  the  bishops  were  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
while  in  Scotland  they  were  against  it.  It  was  by 
presbyters  that  the  change  was  effected,  and  the 
govenmicnt  of  the  church  naturally  became  Presby- 
terian. The  Reformers  did  not  look  upon  them- 
selves as  setting  up  a  "  new  church."  Their  aim 
was  to  purify  the  temple,  to  strengthen  it  by  clear- 
ing away  excrescences  and  corruptions.  Much 
attention  was  paid  by  the  Reformers  to  education, 
and  a  system  was  introduced  which,  though  altered 
toward  the  close  of  last  century,  must  ever  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude. 

The  organization  of  the  reformed  church  as  it 
now  exists  in  Scotland  was  not  achieved  without  a 
weary  and  protracted  conflict.    Sometimes  presby- 
tery,    sometimes    episcopacy,  in    dif- 
^'©■oy-  ferent  forms,  occupied  the  field;    some- 
Dominant.  ^^™^'3     ^^^y     existed    together.     The 
*  National   Covenant,   signed   in  Grey- 
friars  Churchyard,   Edinburgh,   in   1638,   and   the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  signed  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  in  1643,  left  a  deep  impress  on 
the  national  life  (see  Covenanters,  §§  3-4);   and 
the  names  of  those  who,  either  on  the  field  of  battle 


or  by  execution,  sealed  their  convictions  with  their 
blood,  are,  especially  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland,  held  to  this  hour  in  peculiar  veneration 
and  affection.  The  general  assembly  of  1638,  which 
met  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  deposed  or  sus- 
pended all  the  bishops.  The  Westminster  Assembly 
(q.v.)  issued  the  Confession  of  Faith  (see  Westmin- 
ster Standards),  which  for  ten  years  was  accepte<l 
from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End,  and  still  remains 
the  oflficial  standard  of  the  Scottish  church  and  of 
the  churches  which  have  sprung  from  her.  The 
strife  was  practically  ended  by  the  revolution  of 
1688,  when  presbytery  was  finally  ratified,  though 
the  Covenants  were  set  aside.  The  king's  message, 
which  was  read  to  the  general  assembly  of  1690, 
contained  the  significant  counsel  *'  We  expect  that 
your  management  shall  be  such  as  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  repent  of  what  we  have  done.  We 
never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence  was  suited 
to  the  advancing  of  true  religion,  nor  do  we  intend 
that  our  authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  ir- 
regular passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what 
religion  requires,  neighboring  Churches  expect 
from,  and  we  reconunend  to,  you."  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  counsel  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has,  with  occasional  unhappy  exceptions,  en- 
deavored to  act. 

A  source  of  trouble  was  in  1712  introduced  by  the 
revival  of  lay  patronage.  This  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  in 
1733,  its  chief  leader  being  Ebenezer  Erskinc 
(q.v.),  and  of  the  Relief  Synod  in  1752, 
4.  Lay  j^s  chief  leader  being  Thomas  Gilles- 
*d*«r**  ^^^  (qv.).  This  cause  had  also  much 
"Dis-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  division  of  the  church 
ruption."  ^^^  *^®  ^^°  great  parties  of  Moderates 
and  Evangelicals.  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  Moderates  were  Principal  William  Robertson 
the  historian.  Principal  George  Campbell  (q.v.), 
Hugh  Blair  (q.v.),  and  Principal  George  Hill,  whose 
Lectures  in  Divinity  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1821,  5th 
ed.,  1850)  formed  for  several  generations  the  ac- 
cepted code  of  sound  doctrine.  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  Evangelicals  were  John  Erksiue  (q.v.),  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff-Wellwood  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  An- 
drew Thomson  (q.v.)  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh; 
and,  greatest  of  all,  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.v.).  By 
some  strange  misunderstanding.  Moderates  and 
Evangelicals  concurred  in  the  deposition  of  John 
McLeod  Campbell  (q.v.)  for  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  "  universal  atonement  and  pardon  through  the 
death  of  Christ";  and  of  Edward  Irving  (q.v.)  for 
teaching  the  "  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature." 
But  concurring  in  doctrinal  matters,  the  Moderates 
and  Evangelicals  became  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
more  irreconcilable.  The  occasional  forcing  into 
parishes  of  nominees  of  patrons  against  the  declared 
wish  and  vehement  protests  of  the  parishioners 
embittered  the  controversy  and  hastened  on  the 
"disruption."  A  "Ten  Years'  Conflict"  ended 
in  May,  1843,  by  the  withdrawal  of  451  ministers 
who,  imder  the  moderatorship  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
constituted  the  Free  Chiuch  of  Scotland  (see 
below,  3). 

On  those  who  remained  was  imposed  the  task 
of  supplying  the  places  left  vacant,  and  when  the 
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imme*1iate  effect  of  flic  stunning  blow  had  passed, 
they  set  themselves  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

A  few  typical  exampJes  of  the  many  clergymen 
to  whom  the  revivul  of  the  church  b  largely  due 
may  be  cited.  A  notable  influonco  in  the  work  of 
restoration  waa  J  nines  Robertson  (q.v.,  1),  founder 
of  the  '*  Endowment  Scheme''  (see  below),  a  man 
of  fer\'id  piety  nnd  pure  disinterestedness,  of  wisdom 
and  of  tolerance.  The  int.ro«Iuction  of  inslrument4il 
music   into  public   worship,   and   the 

cstheticiJly  worthy  of  its  sacred  pur- 
pose^ were  in  gretit  raeaaure  owing  to 
the  effortH  of  Dr,  Robert  I^ee,  minis ter  of  Old 
Oreyfriars,  and  professor  of  Biblicid  criticism  in 
the  University  of  Ediid)urgh.  An  extraordinary 
personal  influence  was  wielded  by  Norman  Mac- 
!eod  (q.v,),  whose  \\^rlth  of  sympathy,  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  working  j>eople,  cousuming  acal 
for  foreign  missions,  and  eloquence  in  pulpit  or  on 
platform,  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  all  classes  of  society,  John  TuUoch  (cj.  v,)  was 
a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  "  large  of  heart,  full  of 
sympatby,  friendly  with  the  lowest  and  the  iiighest/' 
devout  but  open-minded,  tenaciously  holding  the 
catholic  faith  as  embodied  in  the  Nicene  Creed  but 
contending  for  a  liberal  in teq^re tuition  of  the  West- 
minster formularies.  In  some  respects  John  Cuird 
(q,v,)  was  the  greatest  orator  who  ever  adorned  the 
Scottish  pulpit,  Tn  the  combination  of  profound 
thought  with  impassioned  earnestness  and  dramatic 
force  he  stood  unri\TilIed,  The  writings  of  William 
Milligan  (q.v,)  were  highly  appreciated  in  Scotland 
and  e\'en  more  cordially  received  in  England. 
The  sivme  might  be  saj<l  of  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutch- 
ison Boyd  (q-v.).  A  preacher,  poet,  and  religious 
genius  who  occupied  a  unique  position  was  t^eorge 
Matheson  (q.v.),  wlio  with  marvellous  cheerfulness 
and  unflagging  persieverance  nchieved,  despite  his 
blindness,  a  work  surpEiaaed  by  few.  The  life  and 
labors  of  Dr.  John  Macleod  in  the  large  parish  of 
Govan,  and  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  enforced  certain  neglected  aspects  of  the 
church,  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  even  of 
those  to  whom  his  views  were  not  wholly  accept- 
able. Probably  no  man  in  modern  times  has  left 
a  more  indelible  mark  on  the  practical  life  of  the 
church  than  Archibald  HiimiJton  Charteris  (q.v.)  to 
w*hom  was  due  the  inception  of  the  Christian  Life 
and  Work  Committee  with  its  manifold  develop- 
ments. Robert  Herbert  Stor>'^  (qv.)  was  a  man  of 
great  force  and  loftiness  of  character,  and  singular 
tenderness  of  heart,  a  matchless  debater,  and  the 
fearless  and  untiring  champion  of  the  church  of 
his  fathers. 

The  church  reports  1,433  parish  churches,  SO 
non-parochial  churches,  170  mission  charges,  702,- 
075  communicants,  2/223  Sunday-schools,  20,887 
teachers,  235,1*74  scholars,  and  total  benevo- 
lences for  home  work  £520,097  (an  increase  in 
thirty-four  years  of  over  £242,(XX)).  The  sums 
contributed  for  church  purposes  since  1^72  have 
amounted  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions 
sterling.  Patronage  was  abolislied  in  IS74,  and 
the  election  of  ministers  is  vested  in  communicants 
and  adherents.     The  system  of   church  courts  is 


very  efficient.     There  is  in    ever>^    parish    a   kirk 

session,  consisting  of  the  minister  as  rnodemtor  or 

president,  and  of  "  elders,  '*  the  number  of  whom 

varies  according  to  circumstances.  Tlie 

6.  Statin-  whole  country  is  mapped  out  into 
Uo.  Conetl-^i^hty-four    pred.yteriea,  varying    in 

0oveTii-  <^^ttent  and  m  the  number  of  panshes 
rnent*  included.  The  members  of  a  prca^ 
byterj'  consist  of  the  minister  of  each 
parish,  along  wth  ati  elder;  certain  theological  pro- 
fessors have  also  a  right  to  sit  in  the  court.  The 
motierators  of  the  presbyteries  are  at  present  ahnost 
universally  appointed  by  rotation  and  their  term  of 
ofiice  is,  as  a  rule,  half  a  year.  There  are  sixteen 
synods,  the  moderators  of  which  are  elected  some- 
times by  a  committ^e^  sometimes  by  t  he  votes  of  the 
synod.  The  supreme  court  is  the  general  sussembly, 
which  consists  of  representatives,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  from  the  presbyteries,  universities,  and 
royal  burghs.  It  meets  yearly  in  Ivlinburgh  in 
May,  anrl  the  opening  is  otie  of  the  picturesque 
events  of  the  year,  being  in  some  respects  unique 
among  ecclesiastical  gatherings.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented by  a  nobleman,  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
who  takes  up  lua  abode  at  the  palace  of  HoIyro<:ML 
After  a  levee  at  the  pidace,  the  commissioner  goes 
in  procession  to  St.  Giles  Cathetlral,  where  divine 
service  is  conducted,  the  sermon  l>eing  preached  by 
the  retiring  moderator.  After  service,  there  is  a 
procession  to  the  General  A-ssembly  Hall  where  the 
court  is  constituted  and  the  new  moderator  is  in- 
stalled. The  lord  high  commissioner  occupies  u 
seat  called  the  tlxrone,  but  he  ha.s  no  voice  in  the 
discussions.  There  is  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  him  and  the  assemlily.  He  conveys  the 
gootl  wishes  of  the  king  to  the  church  ami  receives 
frtvm  the  moderator  the  assurance  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  church  to  the  king.  The  duties  of  the 
moderator,  who  is  chosen  by  the  assembly,  are  to 
preside  at  the  assembly  and  to  take  part  in  all  sorts 
of  meetings  all  over  the  country.  The  general 
assembly,  as  the  supreme  court,  re\ises  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  synoils,  and  finally  disposes  of  such 
cases  and  questions  as  have  arisen  elsewhere. 
But,  by  the  provision  of  the  **  Barrier  Act,"  no  new 
legislation  is  binding  upon  the  whole  church  until 
it  has  recei\'ed  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the 
presbyteries. 

The  practical  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  by 
committees,  of  which  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Home  Mission  had  its  origin  in  the  church-extension 
labore  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion had  far  outstripped  the  church  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  them.  Appeals  to  the  govcrn- 
7  A  i  ^^^^^^  ^^-^^  means  to  build  new  churches 
of  the       f-'^i^cd,  and  Ch;dmers  determined  that 

Ohuroh.  ^^^  work  should  be  done  by  voluntxiry 
effort,  atid  by  the  extension  of  the 
parochial  or  territorial  sj^'stem.  To  aiivance  this 
project  of  church  extension,  Chalmers  labored  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  and  success;  and  when 
he  retired  from  the  mana^ment  it  was  unitM  ^ith 
some  other  uiinor  schemes  and  became  known  as  the 
Home  Mission,  wluch  is  now  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good  work.  It  supplies  in  fluctuating  populations, 
in    remote    districts,    and    in    overcrowded    lanes 
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services  in  school-rooms,  in  public  halls,  and  in 
dwelling-houses,  helps  to  support  unendowed 
churches  in  poor  localities,  gives  grants  for  building 
new  churches  or  for  enlarging  those  which  have 
become  too  small  for  the  congregations,  appoints 
lecturers  on  pastoral  theology  in  the  four  univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  and  provides  chaplains  for  hospi- 
tals and  for  lodging-houses.  The  Women's  Associa- 
tion for  Home  Missions,  inaugurated  in  1893,  has, 
especially  by  means  of  parish  sisters,  pro^'ed  a 
valuable  auxiliary.  The  Home  Mission  finds  its 
continuation  and  completion  in  the  Endowment 
Scheme.  Dr.  James  Robertson  (q.v.)  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  efforts  for  church 
extension,  but  wished  to  carry  the  matter  a  step 
farther.  He  resolved  that  the  churches  which  had 
been  built  by  voluntary  effort  should  also  by  volun- 
tary effort  be  endowed;  and  in  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed convener  of  a  committee  which  had  that 
end  in  view.  In  1860,  he  was  able  to  report  to  the 
general  assembly  that  £400,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed, that  sixty  new  parishes,  technically  known 
as  quoad  micra  parishes,  had  been  erected.  By  the 
end  of  1908,  new  parishes  added  to  the  church  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Endowment  Scheme 
numbered  452.  "  The  total  amount  subscribed  to 
secure  the  endowment  alone  of  these  parishes  is 
about  £1,673,330,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  fabrics. 
The  population  of  these  new  parishes,  as  ascertained 
at  the  census  of  1901,  amounts  to  2,150,000,  the 
number  of  communicants  on  the  roll  being  over 
250,000."  The  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1869,  was 
originated  by  Dr.  Charteris.  Its  object  as  originally 
defined  was  **  to  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian work  in  this  country  and  to  consider  and  report 
as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  evangelistic  ef- 
forts." The  work  of  the  committee  is  now  divided 
into  three  main  sections,  evangelistic  enterprise, 
development  of  Christian  work,  publications. 
Evangelistic  enterprise  includes  mission  weeks  and 
conferences,  deputations  to  fisher-folks  in  Orkney, 
Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  also  to  those  who  go  in  the 
season  to  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth;  and  deputa- 
tions to  rural  parishes.  The  development  of  Chris- 
tian work  includes  an  institute  of  missionary 
training,  where  women  are  qualified  to  serve  the 
church  as  deaconesses,  parish  sisters,  missionaries, 
or  missionary  nurses,  and  men  are  qualified  to  serve 
as  evangelists  or  home  missionaries.  The  Woman^s 
Guild,  which  now  counts  more  than  700  branches, 
with  a  membership  of  50,000,  has  had  a  successful 
career  in  fostering  every  kind  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic effort.  The  order  of  deaconesses  was  re- 
vived in  1 889,  and  there  are  now  fifty-one  at  work, 
their  fields  being  singularly  varied.  The  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  Edinbuigh  and  the  orphanage  at 
Musselburgh  have  been  widely  beneficial.  The 
Young  Men's  Guild,  numbering  640  branches  and 
29,000  members,  has  been  the  means  of  enrolling 
many  young  lives  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
An  outcome  of  the  Woman's  Guild  and  the  Young 
Men's  Guild  may  be  seen  in  the  Guild  Text-Books 
and  Ouild  Library y  works  prepared  primarily  for  the 
use  of  members,  though  in  circulation  extending  far 
beyond  that  circle. 


The  Church  of  Scotland  has,  of  late  jrears,  taken 
a  special  interest  in  social  work,  and  nowhere  has 
there  been  more  noticeable  progress.    The  assembly 
of  1903  appointed  a  conunittee  to  consider  "  whether 
the  institution  of  central  agencies  such  as  an  in- 
ebriate home,  labor  colony,  and  rescue  home  for 
women  would  support  and  develop  the  social  work 
of  the  chureh  in  the  parishes."     The  committee 
reported  that  the  institution  of  such  agencies  ought 
to  be  adopted  and  furthered.     The  development 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid.    In  Edin- 
®-  "2^    burgh,     Glasgow,     Dandee,    Peebles, 
^j2w    k  ^^'  ^^^  Perth  there  are  now  labor 
^  ^'  *  homes  in  which  are  received  men  who, 

either  from  misfortime  or  from  fault,  have  fallen 
upon  evil  days  and  are  anxious  to  retrieve  them- 
selves, and  suitable  ex-prisoners  are  also  received 
into  some  of  the  homes.  There  are  also  homes  for 
boys  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  where  employment 
is  found  for  them  in  various  trades,  and  at  Humbie, 
Upper  Keith,  where  they  are  prepared  for  farm 
work  or  for  emigration.  At  Comton  Vale,  near 
Stirling,  there  is  a  market-garden  colony  at  which 
men  are  "  employed  at  ganien  work  and  trained  for 
a  country  life  at  home  or  in  the  colonies."  Much 
is  done  for  the  protection  or  reclamation  of  women 
by  means  of  homes  both  in  town  and  country. 
In  the  police  courts  of  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
cases  are  not  infrequently  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  accredited  agents  of  the  committee,  thereby 
not  only  preventing  the  stigma  of  conviction,  but 
opening  up  the  way  to  a  better  life.  The  C^olonial 
Committee,  formed  in  18.S6,  seeks  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  parts  of  the  colonies 
where  as  yet  congregations  can  not  he  self-sup- 
porting. Help  is  sent  to  many  new  settlements  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  By  the  aid 
of  this  committee  Scottish  services  are  maintained 
at  various  stations  in  India,  Ceylon,  Kgj'pt,  the 
West  Indies,  and  East  Africa.  A  sub-committee 
provides  permanent  chaplaincies  at  Paris,  Dresden, 
Venice,  Brussels,  and  summer  chaplaincies  tit  Gene- 
va and  Homburg.  Another  sub-committee  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  Presbyterians 
in  the  army  and  navy;  and  the  statement  is  justifioi  1 
that  *'  no  conunittee  of  the  church,  with  an  income 
which  has  never  exceeded  £600  a  year,  has  ever 
accomplished  a  larger  amount  of  good  work." 

For  the  support  of  foreign  missions  the  increase 
in  contributions  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  astonishing.     The  average  number  of  bap- 
tisms  is   about   a   thousand   a   year. 
0.  Mission-  Ti^ere  are  160  European  missionaries 
*oth***        and  700  native  missionaries,  including 
Affsnoies     "^i^^sters,    evangelists,    and    teachers. 
In  Calcutta  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  United  Free  Church  has  been 
amalgamated  since   1908  and  is  carried   on  with 
renewed  activity.     The  missions  at  Madras,  Ar- 
konam,  and  Poona,  and  in  the  Punjab,  have  an 
honorable  record  of  devotion  and  faithful  service. 
In  the  Eastern  Himalayas  there  are  three  missions, 
in  which  at  the  close  of  1907  there  were  more  than 
4,500   baptized   native  Christians.     In  Africa  the 
Nyasaland  Mission,   including   Blantyre,    Domasi, 
Zomba,  Mlanje,  and  the  British  East  Africa  mission 
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in  the  luku^ni  highlands  h&V^  effected  such  results 
as  to  call  forth  enthusiastic  approvaL  The  ''mar- 
tyrs of  Blantyre'*  have  earned  a  place  for  them- 
jclvea  in  missionary  aimal«.  The  late  Dr.  Ruffelle- 
Bcott  ranktj  among  the  greatest  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  light  of  Christ  to  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  a  man  moat  mysticjiJ  yet  most  praclica],  a 
constant  student  yet  sympatlietic  with  the  ignorant, 
inspired  with  burnitig  zeaJ  yet  gifted  with  mar- 
vellous administrative  skill.  The  Chinese  mission 
at  Ichang  has  now  852  baptized  Christians,  of  whom 
480  are  communicants.  Special  commendation 
mtiHt  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Women '.h  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Missions,  whose  spheres  of  labor  are 
virtually  identical  with  those  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
aons  Committee-  **The  staff  abroad  includes  62 
European  missionaries,  four  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  three  from  New  Zealand.  With  the  assistance 
of  over  200  Eurasian  and  native  teachers  and 
Bible-women  they  carry  on  educational,  evangelis- 
tic, industrial,  and  medical  work  in  schools,  zenanas, 
hoepitalSf  and  city  and  village  dispensaries  for 
women  and  children."  Other  committees  are  thase 
on  Education,  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  Small 
Livings,  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers,  Church  In- 
terests, Temperance,  Sunday-Bchools,  HigWands 
and  Islands,  Correspondence  with  other  Reformed 
Churche^t  P&ilmody  and  Hymns,  Aids  to  Devotion, 
Benefice  Registers,  and  Church  Records.  All  of 
them,  it  may  honestly  be  said,  are  under  wise  and 
capable  management.  The  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  has  been  receiving 
much  attention  in  recent  years;  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  1910,  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  rati- 
fied by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  has  adopted  a 
formula  of  subscription  less  rigid  than  that  hitherto 
enjoine<l  upon  the  clergy.  In  1910  meetings  were 
held  between  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land  and  of  the  United  Free  Church  looking  to  the 
union  of  those  bmlies.     Pearsox  M'Ad,\m  Muir. 

2*  United  Free  Church:  If  the  essence  of 
the  United  I^ree  Church  be  the  soul  in  it  that  is 
marching  on*  it  was  born  at  the  Reformation, 
The  ideal  of  a  Scottish  National  Church  which 
then  arose  was  of  a  church  free  from  the  State,  self- 
constituted  and  seif-governing.  Scot- 
land has  always  been  hy  a  vast  ma* 
jority  Presbyterian,  and  her  disputes 
ha\  e  st^Idom  been  doctrinal.  Divisions 
have  been  caused  mainly  by  differences 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  claim  of  the  church  to 
spiritual  freedom,  and  by  questions?,  often  more 
theoretical  than  practical,  regarding  the  relation 
of  Church  to  State.  The  history  of  the  religious 
forces  now  gathered  up  in  the  United  Free  Church 
is  the  history  of  successive  stands  made  by  men 
for  their  own  iileal  of  a  free  church,  and  of  the 
gradual  aggregation  of  the  various  independent 
churches  thus  formed.  Time  and  again  the  start- 
ing-point was,  not  dissent  from  a  theological 
doctrine,  but  a  differing  int-erpretation  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  spiritual  independence, 
and  a  new  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  church. 
The  United  Free  ( 'hnrch  claims  continuity  tiurough 
all  its  branches  with  the  original  reformed  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  maintains,  as  against  decisions  of 
IX.— H 
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the  law  courts,  (particularly  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Disniption  of  1843  and  in  1904),  its  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  rights  and  powers  of  that  church. 
In  1560  the  church  constituted  itself  and  adopted 
ICnox's  Confession.  It  existed  without  sanction  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  until  1567.  In  1647,  without 
consulting  Parliament,  it  displaced  Knox's  by  the 
Westminster  Confession.  These  and  other  acts  are 
claimed  as  instances  of  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual 
freedom^  between  which  and  the  advantages  of  the 
Establishment  as  interpreted  by  civil  courts  various 
parties  considered  in  later  times  that  they  had  to 
make  their  choice.  This  legislative  power  of  alter- 
ing doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  was,  it  waa 
claimed  by  the  United  Free  Church  in  the  litiga- 
tion following  the  union  of  1900,  recognised  in  the 
Barrier  Act  of  161)7,  which  pro\iJed  that  no  alter- 
ation should  be  made  without  being  sent  down  to 
Presbyteries. 

The  first  formid  division  arose  in  1688.    Intransi- 
geant     Oameronl&ns    (see    Cameron,     Richard, 
Cameronians),   in    dissatisfaction    with    its   com- 
promising spirit^  refused  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  and  remained  an  iso- 

sL^^lum  ^^^^^^     ^^^'     "^**^     ^'^^^    '^^'*'^"     ^^^^ 
'joined  the  Free  Church.     Next  came 

the?  two  sc*ee-s.«ion8  which  eventually  coalesced  in 
the  I'nited  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first,  the 
Associate  Synod,  originated  through  the  deposition 
in  1733  of  Ebeneaer  Erskine  (q.v.),  along  with  three 
supporters,  for  preaching  a  sermon  claiming  for 
Christ  the  headship  of  the  Church  and  declaring  the 
c'nii'ch  *'  the  freest  society  in  the  world/*  This  was 
a  ned  especially  at  an  Act  c^f  Assembly  (1732) 
placing  the  election  of  ministers  in  the  hands  not  of 
the  congregation,  but  of  the  majority  of  elders  and 
heritors.  These  four  declined  reinstatement  a 
year  later,  disliking  the  hostility  of  the  **  Moderate" 
majority  to  their  ''Marrow '*  theology  (see  M arrow" 
Controversy).  They  had  forty-five  congregations 
in  1747  when  the  great  **  Breach  '*  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  a  certain 
burgess  oath  (see  Khskixe,  Ebenezbr).  The 
breach  was  healed  in  1820  when  the  United  Seces- 
sion OhoTch  was  formed,  but  not  before  both  Anti- 
Bur  ^hers  ar^d  BuTirhera  had  thrown  off  small  min- 
orities of  Old  Lights,  the  main  boflies  or  New 
Lights  having  developed  more  modern  \'iews  as  to 
the  limitations  of  the  duty  of  the  ci^il  magistrate 
in  the  ecclesiasticid  sphere  (see  below,  6,  J  1), 
The  ''Old  Light  Buri^hers '*  found  their  way  back 
to  the  Establishment  just  in  time  to  come  out  at 
the  Disruption,  The  ''Old  Light  Antiburghers *' 
(aften^'ards  called  Original  Beceders)  joined  the 
Free  Church  in  1H52,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minute  remnant  who  still  remain  separate.  The 
United  Secession  Church  was  distinguished  for  it« 
foreign  mi^ionary  enthusiasm,  and  grew  and 
prospered  until  the  Union  of  1847. 

The  second  secession,  going  later  to  form  the 
LT^nited  Presbyterian  Churchy  was  the  Belief  Cimroh, 
and  originated  with  Thomas  Gillespie  (q.v.),  who 
stood  almost  alone  till  1761  when  a  presbytery  waa 
formed  **  for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in 
their  Christian  privileges/'  This  church  rapidly 
grew  and  was  distinguished  for  ite  lilM>raI  spirit. 
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Unlike  the  Secession  it  invited  all  Christians  to 
its  ordinances,  and  in  1794  it  sanctioned  a  hymn- 
book.  The  Union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches  was  accomplished  in  1847, 
8.  XTnited  ^hen  the  United  Secession  contributed 

^""I^J"    about    400    congregations    and     the 

^JJ^J^^  Relief  114  to  the  resulting  XTnited 
Presbyterian  Ohuroh  (for  Uie  docu- 
mentaiy  Bcuia  of  Union  see  below).  To  this  last- 
named  church  and  to  its  spiritual  ancestors  must  be 
laigely  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  evangeli- 
cal religion  was  maintained  in  Scotland.  The  career 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  eminently 
prosperous.  Always  democratic,  and  possibly 
containing  tendencies  toward  Congregationalism, 
it  showed  a  vigorous  and  progressive  activity. 
Missions  have  always  been  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported and  in  populous  districts  at  home  new  con- 
gregations were  planted.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
it  was  conspicuous  for  the  clear  and  consistent  as- 
sertion of  the  principle  of  "  voluntaryism,"  i.e., 
"  the  obligation  of  members  to  support  and  ex- 
tend by  voluntary  contribution  the  ordiinances  of  the 
Gospel/'  and  it  frequently  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church. 
It  was  the  first  Presbyterian  body  to  modify  in  a 
liberal  and  evangelical  direction  tbe  terms  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  was 
done  in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1879.  For  the 
assistance  of  poorer  congregations  an  Augmenta- 
tion Fund  was  contributed  by  those  able  to  do  more 
than  support  their  own  minister,  and  this  was 
divided  among  those  unable  to  reach  a  minimum 
standard  of  stipend  with  a  view  to  a  imiform 
minimum  for  ministers  of  all  congregations  con- 
tributing at  a  certain  rate  per  member  to  minis- 
teral  support.  The  church  maintained  a  theological 
hall  in  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  which  the 
name  of  Principal  John  Cairns  (q.v.)  is  famous. 
The  organization  of  the  church  had  this  peculiarity 
that  there  were  no  provincial  synods.  The  whole 
of  the  presbyteries  met  annually  as  one  synod  which 
was  thus  the  supreme  court  of  the  church  cor- 
responding to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  others. 
At  the  Union  of  1900  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  had  699  congregations,  199,089  members, 
and  an  average  income  of  £403,736. 

Latest  in  origin,  but  largest  and  most  influential, 

came  the  Free  Ohoroh  in  1843.     Unlike  previous 

secessions  which  began  with  days  of  small  things 

the  Free  Chiut^h   sprang  into  being  on  a  national 

scale,  and  men  spoke  not  of  another 

Ohnr^:  secession  but  of  the  "  Disruption  " 
Origin.'  ^^  ^®  Established  Church.  Those 
who  "  came  out "  claimed  to  be  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  once  set  about 
making  its  whole  organization  independent  of  the 
State.  In  every  parish  congregations  were  divided 
and  over  large  areas  of  the  Highlands  all  but  a 
fractional  remnant  left  the  Establishment.  The 
contention  of  the  Free  Church  party  was  that  the 
spiritual  liberties  of  the  church  were  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  State,  and  that  the  whole  principle 
of  spiritual  independence  was  involved,  although 
the  immediate  issue  was  the  exercise  of  patronage. 
An  act  of  parliament  restoring  patronage  had  been 


passed  in  1712  in  violation  of  the  ''Treaty  of 
Union,"  and  had  been  acquiesced  in  during  the  era 
of  moderatism  in  the  church.  As  the  evangelical 
party  grew  in  strength  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  its  members  began  to  resent 
the  intrusion  by  indifferent  patrons  of  "  moderate  " 
and  often  incompetent  ministers  upon  imwilling 
congregations.  But  instead  of  agitating  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act  the  assembly  asserted  powers  of 
regulating  the  filling  of  vacant  charges  by  the  Veto 
Act  of  1834,  and  of  altering  the  constitution  of  church 
courts  by  admitting  to  them  ministers  of  new 
extension  {quoad  sacra)  parishes  (i.e.,  ecclesiastical 
parishes  defined  by  the  Assembly,  not  old  historic 
parishes  recognized  by  law;  see  above,  1,  §  7). 
These  exercises  of  power  were  declared  illegal  by 
the  court  of  session,  which  proceeded  to  give  orders 
to  presbyteries  to  ignore  the  Veto  Act  and  to 
ordain  certain  presentees  and  not  ordain  certain 
others  and  to  reject  the  votes  of  ministers  of 
the  new  parishes.  The  issue  thus  became  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Free  Church  party  not  the  special  griev- 
ance of  patronage  but  the  whole  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  to  maintain  its  own  jurisdiction 
within  the  sphere  claimed  as  ecclesiastical.  This 
was  the  groimd  of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict " 
(1833-1843).  Government  refused  to  move.  There 
was  disbelief  in  the  serious  intentions  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  up  to  the  last,  even  though  they  were 
making  every  preparation  for  the  final  step.  This 
was  taken  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Asscml^ly 
of  1843,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  church  history.  Instead  of  constituting  the 
Assembly  the  moderator  read  the  '*  Protest "  and 
"  Claim  of  Right,"  laid  them  on  the  table  and  with- 
drew, followed  by  the  entire  evangelical  party; 
the  march  in  procession  to  Tanfield  Hall  was 
watched  by  cheering  crowds,  and  there  the  first 
Free  Church  assembly  was  constituted  with  Thomas 
Chalmers  as  moderator,  by  whose  side  were  Robert 
Smith  Candlish,  Thomas  Guthrie  (qq.v.),  and  the 
lawyer  Alexander  Murray  Dunlop.  Out  of  some 
1,200  ministers,  474  joined  the  Free  Church,  together 
with  every  foreign  missionary.  The  Free  Church 
undertook  the  whole  burden  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise,  sustained  in  every  direction  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  the  people.  A  central 
Sustentation  Fund  out  of  which  each  minister 
drew  an  equal  dividend  solved  the  problem  of 
ministerial  support.  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  foimded  for  the  training  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  colleges  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  founded 
a  few  years  later.  The  work  of  building  churches 
and  manses  rapidly  proceeded  in  spite  of  obstacles 
presented  in  country  districts.  Elementary  edu- 
cation had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  church,  and  this 
responsibility,  too,  was  faced  by  the  Free  Church. 
The  Free  Church  schools  were,  along  with  those  of 
the  Established  Church,  merged  in  a  national 
system  in  1872,  and  the  training-colleges  for 
teachers  were  also  handed  over  in  1907,  subject 
to  certain  provisions  for  religious  instruction. 

The  later  history  of  the  Free  Church  down  to  the 
union  of  1900  is  one  of  growth  and  advance.  Within 
a  few  years  of  the  Disruption  the  Home  Mission 
problem  of  the  city  slums  was  attacked  and  many 
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new  churches  were  organized  in  poorer  diijlricta. 
Liit^T  on  the  mo%'ement  of  population  made 
necessary  the  systematic  planting  of 
o.  Fre«  j^f^yf  churches  in  growing  guliurban 
^^^J*^^^^^;dLstrict3.  In  1S69  and  1S74  the  de^ 
Theolo*rical  P^^inent  of  Home  Missions  recei^'ed 
Con  trover-  ^  gfeat  impetus  from  the  revi%'iil  move- 
aies.  menta  following  the  v'mis  of  Dwight 
Lyman  Moody  (q.v.).  The  growth  of 
foreign  misaions  miiy  be  read  in  the  list  of  missions 
brought  by  the  Free  Church  into  the  Union.  Assist- 
ance was  also  given  to  colonial  churches,  and  preach- 
ing-flti&tions  were  main  tinned  at  some  continental 
resorts.  The  last  twenty  years  before  the  Union 
saw  several  controversies  in  the  Free  Church  over 
tlie  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  new  historical 
methods  of  Bible  study,  especially  as  seen  in  the 
writings  of  its  own  professors.  Scholarship  of  (iie 
highest  order  had  found  a  home  in  its  colleges. 
The  more  studious  students  and  ministers  went  to 
Oermany  or  read  ( Semian  books,  and  dark  rumors 
went  abnmd  of  what  was  taught  there.  Then  Cfime 
the  bold  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  from  a  Dar- 
"ftinian  platform  by  Henry  Drumraond  (q.v,). 
Conservaiive  minds  were  offended  and  scared,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  those  they  attacked  were 
among  the  most  zealous  and  evangelical  teachers 
the  church  possessed.  The  first  storm  arose  over 
the  articles  of  Wilhara  Robertson  Smith  (q.v.;  then 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Abenleen  College^  after- 
ward of  Ai'abic  in  Cambridge)  in  the  new  Encyclopae- 
dia Brii^innwa.  After  fierce  debates  it  was  made 
clear  that  since  the  Westminster  Confession  fur- 
nished no  dicta  on  such  subjects  as  the  dale  and 
authorsliip  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  since  In  theology 
Smith  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  K\'iingelical 
Calvinism,  no  charge  of  heresy  could  bo  established. 
Eventually,  however,  in  1881,  a  majority,  angry 
at  his  persistence  and  frightened  at  his  teaching 
which  they  could  not  get  condemned,  relieved  him 
of  his  functions,  not  as  a  tliscipUnar>"  measure, 
involving  church  censure,  but  merely  in  exercise  of 
its  discretionary  control  over  the  colleges,  and  with 
a  cartful  disclaimer  of  decision  upon  the  matters 
of  Bcholarahip  involved.  Ten  years  later  the  As- 
sembly was  again  violently  divided  on  the  cases 
of  Professors  Marcus  Dods,  and  .'Uexander  Btdmain 
Bruce  (qq.v.).  Dr.  Dods  had  attacke*!  the  anti- 
quated theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  had  met  with 
encouraging  words  inquirers  unable  to  acce|)t  the  full 
tloc trine  of  the  church  especially  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection t  and  hiid  spoken  of  the  possibility  of 
truth  lying  in  more  than  one  theory  of  tlie  Atone- 
ment. Dn  Bruce  in  his  Kingdom  of  God  (Etlin- 
buTgh,  18S9)  had  touched  on  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  existence  of  four  different  and  some- 
times differing  Gospel  records.  .4fter  long  and 
heate^l  discussion  the  assembly  passed  motions 
declaring  its  adherence  to  certain  specified  doctrines 
w*hich  no  one  had  attacked  and  admonisliing  the 
professors  in  words  meant  more  to  reassure  the 
HighlaiidH  than  to  edify  the  professors  then  under 
fire.  These  controversies  in  one  way  playetl  a  use- 
ful part^  by  aw^ikeniii/G:  gener^d  interest  in  the  ad- 
vance <»f  Biblica!  schotarship.  An  attempt  to  re- 
new  the  controversy  by  an  attack  upon  Professor 


George  Adam  Srasth  in  JM)2  hopelessly  collapsed. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  passing  of  the  Declaratory 
.•\ct  in  1892  offended  an  ultra-conservative  HigWand 
section  which  broke  off  to  fonn  the  Free  Presby- 
terian Church  (see  below,  4), 

The  year  1900  is  another  historic  date  in  Scottish 
church  history.  Immediately  after  the  Disruption 
vague  hopes  for  a  union  of  the  Free  Church  and 
existing  "  voluntarj^  "  churches  were 
'  °^*'  expressed;  the  feeUng  in  favor  of 
toward  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^"*i  ^^  l*^^  committees  of 
Union,  both  churches  were  appointed.  In 
regard  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  or- 
ganization no  obstacles  were  iliscovered,  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  aimost  purely  theoretical  question  of 
relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church  sharp 
tl  ifferences  became  clear.  The  great  majority  uf  t  lie 
Free  Church  were  in  favor  of  leading  this  an  open 
question  in  the  proposed  urdted  church  and  the 
standards  of  the  United  Presbyteriiin  Church  con* 
tainwl  no  pronouncement  on  the  point  in  disput<>. 
A  determined  minority  of  the  Free  Church,  however, 
held  that  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  spenfl  public  money  on  the  main* 
tenance  of  an  Established  Church  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Free  Church  and  in  1873 
the  majority  yiekkHl.  A  Mutuid  Eligibility  Act, 
liowcver,  was  passed,  pro\iding  for  the  passage  of 
ministers  from  one  church  to  the  other.  The  Free 
Church  had  been  joineil  in  1854  by  most  of  the 
Original  Seceders  (see  abox^e,  1 ,  §  2).  The  Reformed 
Presbyterians  (CamiTonians,  see  abo%'e,  §  2)  had 
been  invited  in  1864  to  share  in  the  proposeti  Union. 
Their  views  regarding  the  civil  magistrate  were 
satisfactory  even  to  the  constitutionalist  minority 
in  the  Free  Church  and,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  t'nited  Presbj^erian  Church, 
conferences  were  reopened  with  tbem  and  a  union 
Ijctween  them  and  the  Free  Church  was  consum* 
mated  in  1876.  Tl\e  action  of  the  minority  in 
thwarting  the  Union  wjls  partly  stimulated  liy  the 
movement  in  the  Established  Church  toward  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  It  was  felt  by  some  that  a 
w^der  union  on  the  basis  of  a  reformed  estaldish- 
ment  was  within  sight.  *Such  hopes  were  disap- 
pointccl,  since  approaches  by  the  Established 
Church  (see  abovi%  1)  in  1878  were  met  in  1886 
on  the  part  of  the  Free  (?hurch  l)y  propositions  in 
favor  of  disestablishment  and  disc  nil  owTiient. 
The  Established  Church  refused  to  negotiate  except 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Establishment  basis 
would  be  preserved.  The  Free  Church  demanded 
an  open  conference  without  re^scrvation. 

This  failure  concentrated  hopes  the  more  def- 
initely upon  a  union  of  F>ee  and  Unit^ed  Presbyter- 
ian churches.    In  18W  union  committees  were  ap- 
pointed.    The  negotiations  took  four  yearsj   the 
^     _  chief  problems  being  the  concdiation 

of  1000  ^^^  reassurance  of  the  constitutional- 
ist party  in  the  Free  Church  which 
suspect«'!d  the  liberal  tendencies  at  work,  and  the 
settlement  of  details  personal  and  financial  regard- 
ing the  consolidation  of  offices,  eoUcjiras,  an<l  other 
agencies.  EverjrtJiing  was  htirmoniously  arranged, 
and  it  seemed  up  to  the  last  as  if  the  small  con- 
servative section  of  the  Free  Church  would  give 
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way.  The  Union  was  consummated  in  Ekiinburgh 
in  October,  1900,  amid  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm 
and  the  congratulations  conveyed  by  deputies 
from  sister  churches  all  over  the  world. 

A  small  minority,  however,  including  twenty- 
seven  ministers,  declined  to  enter  the  United  Free 
Church,  and  began  legal  proceedings  in  the  courts, 
claiming  as  the  true  Free  Church  (see  below,  3)  to 

retain  her  whole  property  both  central 

nil''?    and  congregational.     In  the  Scottish 

-^~^™^  •  ^^^"^  *^®  decisions  were  in  favor  of  the 

I«6ffid  Pj^  united  church,  but  upon  appeal  the  dis- 

nnortiTin-   renting  minority  were  declared  by  the 

Battlemexit.  House  of  Lords  in  August,  1904,  to  be 

the  true  representatives  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  to  them  the  trustees  were  ordered  to 
convey  the  whole  property.  The  main  ground  of 
the  decision  was  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  before 
the  disruption  had  no  power  of  altering  her  creed 
or  standards  and  that  the  Free  Church  in  separating 
in  1843  claimed  no  new  rights  in  that  respect; 
and  that,  in  particular,  Dr.  Chalmers  the  Moderator, 
having  in  1843  repudiated  voluntaryism  and  made 
clear  that  the  Free  Church  adhered  to  the  sections 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  regarding 
the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  Free  Church  of 
1900  had  no  power  to  carry  over  its  property  into  a 
church  which  left  open  in  its  constitution  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  an  Establishment.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  United  Free  Church,  that  the  church  as 
a  chiut^h  had  an  inherent  right  to  modify  her  subor- 
dinate standards,  was  rejected  by  five  to  two,  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  defining  the  church  in  its 
relation  to  property,  as  a  trust  constituted  for 
once  and  all  by  its  original  constitution  as  a  trust 
deed.  The  scope  of  the  decision  was  staggering. 
The  whole  funds  and  buildings  of  the  Free  Church 
at  home  and  abroad  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remoter  northern  districts.  In 
the  United  Free  Church  indignation  ran  high,  both 
at  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  and  at  the  prospect 
of  having  their  whole  work  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
property  and  funds.  An  emei^gency  fund  was  at 
once  raised  which  eventually  reached  nearly  £200,- 
000  and  an  advisory  committee  was  formed  to  guide 
matters  during  the  crisis.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
victorious  Free  Church  had  neither  capacity  nor 
resources  in  men  or  money  to  administer  the  huge 
foreign  missionary  organization,  and  it  is  to  their 
eredit  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  the 
judgment  abroad.  At  home,  however,  they  set 
about  the  business  of  organization  with  energy. 
In  some  cases  where  congregations  were  formed 
United  Free  Churchmen  were  ejected  from  churches 
and  manses.  They  prohibited  the  use  of  hymns  and 
organs,  which  latter  they  announced  their  intention 
of  destroying  in  churches  of  which  they  took 
possession.  Public  opinion  demanded  parliamen- 
tary action,  and  an  Act  was  passed  suspending 
all  further  legal  proceedings  and  appointing  a 
commission  of  inquiry.  On  its  report  that  the  Free 
Church  was  not  in  a  position  to  administer  the 
property  in  terms  of  the  trusts,  an  act  was  passed 
in  1904  appointing  an  executive  commission  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  property  so  as  best  to  secure  its 
proper  use.     In  cases  of  congregational  property 


the  Frees  were  to  get  the  churches  where  they 
could  show  that  they  had  one-third  of  the  members 
and  adherents  at  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1900. 
The  result  has  been  for  the  most  part  to  set  aside 
the  legal  judgment.  All  the  missions  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  United  Church.  The  Assembly 
Hall  and  all  the  colleges  have  been  assigned  to 
them  and  most  congregations  confirmed  in  their 
use  of  their  churches.  Nevertheless  the  Unitetl 
Church  had  to  suffer  heavy  loss.  The  valuable 
offices  in  Ekiinburgh  were  assigned  to  the  Free 
Church  for  use  as  a  college.  Some  large  churches 
in  the  south  and  over  a  hundred  in  the  Highlands 
went  to  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Free 
Church  was  faced  by  the  need  for  inunediate  ex- 
penditure on  building  to  the  extent  of  about  £150,- 
000.  Out  of  college  incomes  an  annual  charge  of 
£3,000  is  set  aside  for  the  Free  Church  college, 
and  other  heavy  charges  for  their  benefit  made  on 
the  funded  capital. 

One  good  effect  of  the  judgment  was  to  call  forth 
expression  of  the  loyalty  of  the  church.  The 
former  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  branches  were 
welded  by  the  shock  as  years  of  tranquil  existence 
might  not  have  effected.  Then  the  misgivings 
«^.„i     .  inevitably  arising  regarding  past  his- 

p~*^**»  tory  and  procedure  produced  criticism 
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Position. 


that  will  be  fruitful.  There  is  a  de- 
sire that  laymen,  who  have  to  pay  the 
cost,  should  have  more  to  say  in  church  councils. 
The  financial  stress  stimulates  desire  for  economy 
and  business  methods,  and  many  small  adjacent 
churches  have  been  united.  The  disastrous  spec- 
tacle of  ecclesiastical  strife  has  produced  a  revulsion 
in  favor  of  still  larger  reunion,  and  an  era  of  hearty 
cooperation  is  surely  in  sight,  while  especially 
among  the  laity  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  a  union 
of  all  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  The  future  posi- 
tion of  the  church  in  regard  to  its  right  to  alter 
its  standards  was  made  clear  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
in  1905  (see  below,  §  11)  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament.  In  certain  directions  the  work  of 
the  church,  especially  in  expansion,  has  been 
hampered  by  tiie  crisis,  but  on  the  whole  the 
home  activity  and  foreign  enterprises  and  the  work 
of  the  colleges  have  been  carried  on  without  slacken- 
ing. The  adjustments  of  organization  left  incom- 
plete at  the  ITnion  have  now  been  completed  and 
especially  in  1907  the  final  merging  of  Sustentation 
and  Augmentation  Funds  into  one  "  Central 
Fund  "  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  has  been 
accomplished.  In  regard  to  theological  scholarship 
the  leaders  of  the  church  are  now  in  full  sympathy 
with  free  and  fearless  inquiry,  and  scholarship  has 
been  amply  proved  to  go  along  with  hearty  evan- 
gelical zeal.  The  home-mission  problem  is  being  ap- 
proached in  new  ways.  Suburban  church  extension 
proceeds;  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  large  institu- 
tional churches  have  been  started  in  slmn  districts, 
and  the  extension  of  this  feature  in  other  large 
towns  in  the  near  future  is  probable.  The  organi- 
zation is,  of  course,  Presbyterian,  the  series  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  proceeding  in  order  from  the 
kirk-session  through  the  presbytery  and  synod  to 
the  general  assembly.  Jjocal  financial  affairs  are 
managed  either  by  a  court  of  deacons  ordained  for 
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life,  With  whom  are  associated  ex  officio  the  ses- 
sion, or  by  a  committee  of  managers  elect«d  for  a 
term,  meeting  apart  from  the  session.  The  salary 
of  the  minister  ts  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Fund 
up  to  a  fixed  minimum^  at  present  £160,  which 
is  often  Bupplemented  by  the  congregation.  The 
affairs  of  the  chnreh  are  managed  from  lariKe  central 
offices  by  permanent  secretaries  and  representative 
committees  of  Assembly.  There  are  three  colleges 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  with  t'.\3 
regular  students  and  42  visitors  largely  graduatt*^ 
I  of  American  colleges. 

The  United  Free  Church  reports  1,631  congrega- 
tions with  27  Congregational  missioiL'?,  506, OSS 
members,  35,199  elders  and  deacon^,  2,369  Sunday- 
schools  with  25,385  teachers  and  241,160  scholars,  a 
total  ineome  of  £1,044,093^  with  a  home  missionary 
income  of  about  £i:^0,OflO,  and  from  native  and 
foreign  sources  about  £85,000.  Apart  from  nati%'e 
agents  there  are  at  work  118  ordained  missionaries, 
35  medicid  missionaries,  most  of  whom 
4-/^*  *t,iJ**  are  al.so  ordained,  103  ^^omen  misaion- 
ane>s,  52  teachers,  artizjins,  etc., 
besides  135  missionaries*  wives.  In 
India  since  1904  all  Presbyterian  missions  have  been 
united  in  the  Presbytt^rian  Church  in  In^lia  with 
372  elders  and  I4,8;30  commumcants,  under  six 
mission  councils,  viz,,  Bengal,  Santaha,  Western 
India.  Nagpur,  Madras,  and  Hajputa.na,  In  China 
the  Manchurian  council  works  in  nine  district  cir- 
cuits, among  other  places  at  Mukden  smd  Ilijioyang, 
and  is  rapidly  training  up  a  native  ministry.  The 
niitive  church  showeil  heroic  st^ead fastness  during 
the  Boxer  troubles  and  is  now  rapidly  growing* 
In  Africa  are  the  KafTraria  council  T^ith  over  a 
dozen  stations  and  the  Lovedale  institution  with  a 
roll  of  715  pupils  J  the  Transkei  council,  with  Blyths- 
iWood,  and  nearly  twenty  stations;  the  Natal 
'council;  the  Old  Calabar  Mission  begun  in  1846, 
now  having  754  members  and  50  native  agents; 
ajid  the  extraonlinarily  successful  Li\ingstoma 
I  Mission,  which  has  founded  a  Christian  civilization 
■found  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  In  the  New 
Hebrides  there  is  now  a  strong  native  church,  some 
islancls  being  entirely  Christian.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  Jamaica  mission  council  controls  an  organiza- 
tion s^  hich  is  partly  organized  as  a  church,  partly  as 
system  of  mission  stations,  and  the  Trinidad 
sion  Council  works  similarly  in  connection  witJi 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  among  English- 
S|>eaking  Creoles  and  the  cooHc  rwpulation. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism  has  never  been  defined  de  novo  since  the  West* 
minstrcr  Confession  appro ve^l  it  in  1645.  The  state- 
racnt  of  the  present  position  of  the 
.^octrm©  i^T^j^j  Free  Church  is  contained  in 
the  Acta  of  1905  regarchng  spiritual 
independence,  and  of  1900  effecting 
tJie  IFnion,  which  makes  appro\ing  references  to  the 
historic  documents  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
church  and  sanctions  the  declarations  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  terms 
of  adhesion  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  act  of  1905  of  the  United  Free  Church  as  to 
doctrine  was  passed  with  a  view  to  making  clear  the 
conditions  on  which  the  church  took  back  the 
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prop>erty  alienated  by  the  decision  of  1904  and  is 
designed  to  put  beyond  aU  doubt  for  all  time  Uio 
power  of  the  church  to  define  her  own  creed  and 
fhsciphne.  It  contains  these  words:  *^That  this 
church  continues  to  claim  that  the  church  of  Christ 
has  under  him  as  her  only  Head  independent  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  power  of  legislating  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  including  therein  the  right  from 
time  to  time  to  alter,  change,  add  to  or  modify  her 
coohtitntion  and  laws,  suborrlinate  standards  and 
church  formulas  and  to  determine  and  declare  what 
these  ore."  This  is  further  declarcfl  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  and  rule  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
the  power  of  uniting  with  other  churches  being  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  and  the  words  adde^l  **  always  in 
conformity  ^\  ith  the  W^ord  of  God  and  also  with  the 
safeguards  for  dehherate  action  and  legislation  in 
such  cases  provided  by  the  church  herself  *  of  which 
conformity  the  church  herself  acting  through  her 
courts  shall  be  the  solo  judge,*'  The  Act  of  l^nion 
prescribes  the  formula  for  signature  upon  ordina- 
tion. The  Bible  is  in  the  first  question  given  its 
place  as  supreme  standard  as  being  the  word  of  Godj 
and  the  only  rtile  of  faith  and  life.  The  second 
question,  relating  to  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
construed  with  relation  to  (1)  the  Act  of  Free 
Church,  1846,  disclaiming  ''  intolerant  or  persecuting 
principles  "  and  repudiating  any  such  interpreta- 
tion of  the  confession;  (2)  the  Dwlaratory  Act  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  1879,  which  also 
dis«lains  intolerant  principles,  asserts  in  connection 
with  the  eonfcsHional  doctrine  of  election  the  free 
offer  of  salvation  to  all,  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  for  its  rejection,  and  that  the  former  dfjctrine 
is  held  in  luunrony  with  the  truth  that  God  is  not 
willing  that  any  Hhould  perish  and  with  human 
responsibility:  (3)  The  Declaratory  Act  of  the  Free 
Church  in  1892,  which  as  regards  predestination 
says  the  church  does  not  hold  the  confession  as 
teaching  the  preordination  of  men  to  death  irrespec- 
tive of  their  own  sin.  Other  references  are  (4)  to  the 
Disruption  Protest  and  Claim  of  Right  which 
assert  spiritual  tndepc*ndence  on  matters  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Act  of  1905;  (5)  to  the  Basis  of  Union 
of  1847  which  adopts  the  Westminster  Confession 
with  reservation  of  persecuting  principles*  lays 
stress  on  the  missionary  dvity  of  the  Church  and  the 
obligation  of  free-will  offerings  for  that  end  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  Another  declara- 
tion of  the  1900  Assembly  sanctions  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  as  **  manuals  of  religious  in- 
struction long  approved  and  held  in  honor  by  the 
people  of  both  churches."  With  the  exception  and 
modifications  thus  summarized  the  theology  of  the 
United  Free  Church  is  the  Caivinistic  doctrine  of 
the  Westminister  Confession. 

ROBKBT  WlUJAM  StEWABT. 

3.  2'ree  Chur eh  of  Scotland:  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  began  its  separate  existence  at  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843 
(see  alHJve,  1,  {  4),  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  In  October,  lt>0O,  a  large 
majority  of  its  ministers,  elders,  and  members 
united  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
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fonned  the  United  Free  Church  (see  above,  2).  A 
minority  remained  apart  from  the  union  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  basis  on  which  it  was  ef- 
fected, and  claimed  to  be  the  true  successors  of  the 
disruption  fathers.  They  also  raised  a  claim  to  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  Church.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  Outer  and  Inner 
Houses  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  judg- 
ment was  given  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  present 
United  Free  Church.  On  an  appeal  being  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  decision  was  obtained  in 
August,  1904,  by  five  to  two,  in  favor  of  the  Free 
Church.  On  the  ground  of  the  inability  of  the  Free 
Church  to  execute  all  the  trusts,  parliament  in- 
tervened. A  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  and  to  report.  In  1904,  the  Churches 
(Scotland)  Act  was  passed,  and  by  a  commission 
appointed  under  said  Act,  the  property  in  question 
was  allocated  between  the  Free  and  United  Free 
Churches. 

Like  the  other  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Free 
Church  is  governed  by  church  sessions,  pre8b3rter- 
ies,  synods,  and  general  assembly.  The  general  as- 
sembly— the  supreme  court  of  the  church — meets 
annually  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  May.  There 
are,  at  home,  five  synods,  twelve  presbyteries, 
160  congregations,  and  about  thirty  mission 
stations.  In  Africa,  there  is  one  presbytery  vfith 
one  European  and  two  native  pastors,  and  ten 
catechists. 

The  majority  of  the  home  congregations  are 
located  in  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and  Bute.  Students  for  the 
ministry  are  required  to  attend  a  full  undei^graduate 
coiuise  of  study  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  a  full 
course  of  four  years  in  divinity  in  the  church's 
own  Theological  College  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  a 
staff  of  a  principal  and  five  professors.  In  Edin- 
burgh are  also  located  the  offices  of  the  church. 
The  endowments  of  the  church  are:  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Theological  College,  including 
bursaries,  £92,000;  for  undergraduate  biu-saries, 
£11,000;  for  foreign  missions,  £25,000;  for  aged 
and  infirm  ministers  and  retired  professors,  £35,000; 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  lay  agents, 
£210,000;  for  the  general  purposes  of  administra- 
tion and  management,  £40,000;  for  the  education 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  ministers  and  missionaries, 
£6,000;  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers 
and  missionaries,  a  fund  of  over  £500,000  is  ad- 
ministered by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
Free  and  United  Free  Churches  and  the  annuity 
payable  to  widows  is  £44,  to  each  child  while  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  £24,  with  £12  additional  when 
the  mother  is  also  dead.  The  interest  of  these 
endowments  is  supplemented  by  free-will  offerings 
from  the  people  amounting  in  all,  for  the  various 
schemes  of  the  church,  to  about  £12,000  annually. 
These  contributions  are  apart  from  local  congrega- 
tional funds  which  are  used  locally  and  do  not  pass 
through  the  books  of  the  general  treasurer  of  the 
church  in  Edinburgh.  J.  K  Cameron. 

4.  Free  Presbyterian  Ohurch  of  Scotland: 
In  1892  a  Declaratory  Act  was  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Strong  opposition  had  been  offered  to  this  measure 


by  the  constitutionalist  party,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  this  dissatisfaction  would  lead  to  its 
repeal.  But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. At  the  following  assembly  (1893)  a 
protest  was  entered  against  the  Act.  This  action 
was  a  virtual  denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  result  was  that  two  minis- 
ters were  deprived  of  their  churches  and  manses. 
These  were  subsequently  joined  by  a  mmiber  of  stu- 
dents who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  advanced 
teaching  from  the  professorial  chairs  of  the  Free 
Church.  In  August,  1893,  Donald  MacFarlane, 
and  Donald  MacDonald,  ministers,  with  Alexander 
MacFarlane,  elder,  met  at  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  constituted  themselves  a  presbytery,  under 
the  name  of  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Scotland; 
("  Free  Church  "  was  afterwards  abandoned  for 
"  Free  Presbyterian  "  to  avoid  legal  complications). 
At  this  meeting  a  Deed  of  Separation  was  drawn  up 
with  reasons.  These  were,  that  the  Free  Church 
(1)  had  passed  resolutions  having  as  their  object 
the  abandonment  of  the  national  recognition  of 
religion;  (2)  it  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  unin- 
spired hymns  and  instrumental  music  in  divine 
worship;  (3)  it  tolerated  office-bearers  who  did 
not  hold  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  especially  in  regard  to  the  entire  perfection  of 
Holy  Scripture;  (4)  by  passing  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  1892,  it  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
fession as  imderstood  by  the  Disruption  fathers;  and 
(5)  the  majority  of  her  office-bearers  had  become 
voluntaries.  While  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Free  Church  of  1893,  the  signatories  solemnly 
promised  to  abide  by  the  constitution  and  standards 
of  the  Free  Church  as  settled  in  1843.  Briefly 
stated  it  may  be  said,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
stands  for  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  national  recognition  of  religion, 
purity  of  worship  (the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms 
in  divine  worship  without  the  aid  of  instrumental 
music),  and,  generally  speaking,  for  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  church's 
office-bearers  subscribe  to  the  Free  Church  docu- 
ments of  1843  and  the  Deed  of  Separation  referred 
to  above.  There  are  three  presbyteries;  the 
supreme  court  being  the  synod  which  meets  twice 
a  year;  in  July  at  Inverness  and  in  November  at 
Glasgow.  The  congregations  and  preaching-sta- 
tions number  about  seventy.  These  are  supplied 
by  thirteen  ordained  ministers  with  the  help  of 
students  and  lay  missionaries  and  catechists.  The 
church's  sphere  of  labor  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Highlands,  though  there  are  congregations  in  E(iin- 
burgh,  Glasgow  (two),  and  London.  There  is  a 
colonial  mission  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  Canada, 
with  an  ordained  missionary,  and  a  foreign  mission 
station  near  Bembesi,  Matabeleland,  South  Africa, 
presided  over  by  an  ordained  native  missionary. 
The  students  of  the  church  are  expected  to  undergo 
a  four-years'  university  course,  and  a  four-years* 
theological  course.  The  Rev.  John  R.  MacKay, 
M.  A.,  Inverness,  and  Rev.  D.  Beaton,  Wick,  act  as 
theological  tutors.  The  ministry  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people  for  support;  the  ministerial  salary  being 
£140  ($700)  per  annum.  D.  Beaton. 
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6.  Reformed  Preab3rterlaii  Chui-ch:  This  Church 
is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  representu- 
tive  of  the  Covenanted  Chureh  of  Scot  hind 
in  jt«  pericwl  ot  greatest  purity,  the  ppnotl  o(  tlie 
second  Reforraiition  (lfiutS-1649),  Holding  the 
continuing  obhgation  of  thi^  mitioniil  Covenants 
{see  Co\T':nantekb)  it  maintains  the  tlwtnne  of 
the  universal  supremacy  of  Christ  and  the  authority 
of  hk  Word  both  in  Church  and  Stat^i.  In  doc- 
trinal belief  it  atlherea  to  the  theology  of  the  West- 
minster Confession;  in  worship  it  uses  excluHivoly 
the  Psalms  of  Scripture,  without  ihstrumenttil 
music.  It  objecte  to  all  sc»crt»t  oathbound  societies, 
It«  mejnbera  decline  to  swear  allegifinee  to  any 
civil  canatitution  that  disowns  or  dishonors  Cluist: 
this  13  its  historic  position  of  political  dissent  both 
in  Britain  and  America.  Tlie  Covenant.era  suflFere<l 
cruel  persecutions  under  the  Stuarts,  and  welcomed 
the  Revolution  of  1C88;  but  aa  in  Scotland  under 
the  Revolution  Bettlement  the  national  Church 
was  substantially  a  creature  of  the  State,  and  prel- 
acy in  England  and  Ireland  was  regist'Cred  in  the 
national  constitution,  they  never  jointed  the  Revo- 
lution Church.  For  sixteen  years,  as  "  the  United 
Societies,"  they  were  without  a  minister.  In  1706 
they  were  joined  liy  the  Rev.  John  McMillan  from 
the  Establijshed  C'hureh,  anil  the  first  presbyter}-^ 
was  constituted  in  17-13.  They  continued  to  in- 
crease till  lS63p  when  there  were  six  presfi^^tcrie^  and 
a  synods  with  about  forty  ministcra,  a  theological 
seminary,  a  prosperous  mission  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  a  Jewish  mission  in  London.  In  1863  a  di:5- 
ruption  took  place,  the  majority  revolving  to 
abide  no  longer  by  the  historic  position  of  the 
church.  That  majority  joined  the  Free  Church 
thirteen  years  after.  The  minority,  atlhering  to 
the  recognized  testimony  of  the  church,  consti* 
tuted  themselves  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod, 
and  were  acknowledgwl  in  the  civil  courts  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  ft  has  now  nine  ministers,  and  it 
conducts,  aJong  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
S3mod  in  Irehmd,  prosperous  mi^^ions  in  Antioch 
and  Alexandretta,  It  is  in  ecclesiafitieai  fellowship 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  €!hureh  in  America 
(aee  belo  w,  V 1 1 1 . ,  7) .  John  M (  Dona lu  . 

6.  TXnited  Orig-inal  SeoeeHioti  Ohuxiah:  This 
church  dates  from  17^53,  when  four  ministers  of  the 
National  Church,  Ebenezer  Erskinc,  William 
Wilson,  Alexander  Moncrieflf,  and  James  Fisher  felt 

in  conscience  constrained  to  withdraw 

<i        ^^*^™  ^^^  courts  of  that  church  (see 

Blid^ona.  ^^^y^^  \'  Hi  2.  &  '^)-    The  reasons  for 

their  ^\ithdrawal  were  found  both  in 
the  administrative  and  the  doctrinal  sides  of  the 
church's  ^fe.  The  exercise  of  lay  patronage,  forc- 
ing ministers  upon  churches  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  military,  and  the  defects  in  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  some  prof eesors  and  ministers,  lacking, 
as  it  did,  the  Evangelical  note  which  they  judged 
vital  to  the  interest  of  true  religion,  seemed  to  re- 
quire this  action.  They  sought  not  only  to  main- 
tain  this  Evangelical  note  in  their  own  teaching,  but 
to  lift  up  a  public  testimony  against  the  departures 
from  it  in  the  Church.  Ebenezer  Erskine  (q.v.)  did 
this  in  a  aennon  preached  at  a  meeting  of  a  synod, 


and  he  and  those  who  openly  sympatlii^ed  with  him 
were  suspended  from  their  office  as  ministers-  They 
formed  thcisLselves  into  a  preabyteiy  at  Gaimey 
Briiige  in  Fifeshirc  (where  a  mommient  commemo- 
ruting  the  event  haa  been  erected),  but  apresbytt*ry 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  which,  because  of  unto- 
ward circumstances,  was  in  a  condition  of  secession 
from  its  courts.  Hence,  the  name  Secession.  The 
movement  was  popular,  and  other  presbyteries  were 
formed,  which  were  linked  together  by  a  synod, 
which  met  annually.  The  name  "  Church  '*  was 
purposely  avoided  because  the  Seeetlcri?  regarded 
thenixselves  as  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
though  compelled  for  the  sake  of  conscience  to  carry 
on  their  work  in  a  state  of  Beoession.  The  history 
of  this  movement  is  marked  by  many  divisions. 
The  first  cause  of  division  was  an  oath  which  was 
exacted  from  the  burgesses  of  certain  cities  in  the 
country,  in  which  they  promised  support  to  the 
religion  c>stQblish&i  in  the  realm.  Some  thought 
that  this  oath  could  be  taken  in  conHistency  with  tlie 
position  which  they  had  taken,  the  religion  to  which 
approval  was  given  being  that  sanctioned  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Others  thought  that 
the  taking  of  it  meant  approvtd  of  the  things  that 
the  church  had  recently  tolerated  and  so  involved 
unfaithfulness  to  the  protest  \\hich  they  had  made 
against  these  tilings.  The  contention  resulte<l  in  a 
separation  in  1717  into  different  camps* — tlie 
Burgher  and  the  Anti-Burgher.  After  this,  the 
question  between  Church  and  State  began  to  l)e 
agitated  in  both  these  churches.  The  n?ault  was 
difference  of  view,  some  taking  the  secular  stand- 
point in  relation  to  the  Stitte,  and  others  bitterly 
opposing  it.  They  who  thought  that  the  State 
should  confine  it^  attention  to  secular  affairs  and 
leave  the  church  alone,  were  called  New  Lights, 
and  the  others  n>ceived  the  name  Old  Lights. 

This  line  of  cleavage  in  the  opinion  reganling  the 
State  formed  in  the  two  branches  of  the  church  led  to 
the  different  parties  in  them  which  held 
StatiBtlcB  *''^^^^^^''  ^^^s  drawmg  toward  one  an- 
*  other*  and  finally  to  a  union  on  the 
New  Light  Basis,  known  as  the  **  voluntary  basis,'* 
in  1820,  leaving  sections  that  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  State-churchism,  in  separate  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  In  this  union  is  found  the  beginning 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (stie  above*  2). 
The  history  of  the  sturdy  fragments  left  outside  this 
union  of  1820*  is  one  of  gradual  amalgamation, 
with  occasional  fragments  of  the  fragments  finding 
their  way  into  larger  ecclesiastical  bodies.  There 
was  a  union  between  those  who  stood  on  the  ground 
of  State-churchism,  and  later  of  those  who  had  long 
maintained  different  views  about  the  Burgess  oath. 
It  is  the  result  of  theae  unions  that  is  found  in 
tlie  Unitetl  Original  Secession  Church,  the  half  of 
which  unite<i  with  the  Free  Church  in  1852,  and 
the  other  half  still  maintains  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. It.s  platfomi  is  the  position  identified  with  the 
second  Reformation,  with  the  ideal  of  a  nation  and 
a  church  in  covenant  with  God  to  promote  his 
cause.  It  is  a  small  body  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  congregations,  grouped  in  five  presbyteries, 
with  a  synod  as  the  supreme  court  meeting  an- 
nually.   It  has  19  ministers^  one  probationer,   and 
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about  3,600  members.  Its  theological  hall  in  Glas- 
gow is  under  the  care  of  two  professors  and  one 
lecturer.  Its  annual  income  is  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  total  income 
of  congregations  from  all  sources  amounted  last 
year  to  £5,863,  an  average  contribution  from  each 
member  of  £1,12,  6d.  It  supports  a  vigorous,  well- 
equipped  mission  at  Seoni  in  the  central  province 
of  India,  an  ordained  male  missionary,  a  fully 
qualified  female  missionary,  a  trained  zenana 
visitor,  and  a  large  number  of  native  catechists  and 
Christian  workers.  R.  Morton. 

n.  Presbyterian  Church  of  England:  Presbyteri- 
anism,  with  its  popular  government,  is  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  of  church  life  from  the  absolutism  of  Home. 
Hence  at  the  Reformation  its  principles  were  much 
favored  in  England  though  but  imper- 
z.  Presby-  fectly  understood,  while  the  episcopacy 
terian       of  Edward  \T,  was  so  mild  that   in 

Principles  his  reign  no  man  suffered  for  dissent- 
Informiedly  ing  from  the  newly  established  church. 
Established.  Under  Mary  every  form  of  Protestant- 
ism was  suppressed,  when  Episcopa- 
lians and  Presbyterians  alike  fled  to  the  continent  for 
safety.  On  the  accession  of  Elizal)eth,  the  exiles 
returned  to  find  themselves  but  little  better  off  than 
they  had  been  imder  Mary,  for  the  queen  was  of 
too  despotic  a  nature  to  allow  any  to  differ  from  her 
views.  The  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
church,  which  desired  government  by  elders,  was 
now  called  on  to  suffer,  yet  Presbyterian  principles 
spread  so  widely  that,  in  1570,  Bishop  Sandys 
writing  to  Bullinger  at  Zurich  gave  him,  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  views  which  were  spreading  among  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
an  excellent  epitome  of  Presbytery,  closely  resem- 
bling what  it  is  to-day.  The  Presb3rterians  at  that 
date  nmnbered,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand. 
As  the  result  of  tlie  queen's  oppression,  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  "  separated  "  themselves 
in  1556  from  the  Established  Church,  and  main- 
tained religious  services  according  to  the  Presbyter- 
ian order,  and  against  these  the  queen's  anger 
blazed  fiercely.  Their  sufferings  did  not  deter 
others  who  still  remained  in  the  Church  from 
going  still  farther  and  holding  conferences  or  "  min- 
isters' meetings,"  one  of  which  in  London  deputed 
in  1572  two  of  its  members  to  visit  Wandsworth, 
a  little  village  near  that  city,  who  there,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  lecturer  of  the  parish  and  a  num- 
ber of  leading  Puritan  church  members,  formally 
organized  a  "  Particular  Church  "  in  accordance 
%vith  Presbjrterian  order.  This  was  the  first  open 
formation  in  England  of  a  church  different  from 
that  which  had  been  established.  In  a  siirprisingly 
short  time  hundreds  of  similar  churches  were  or- 
ganized throughout  the  country,  generally,  as  ec- 
desiolce  in  ecdeaiay  revealing  the  hold  Presbyterian 
principles  had  taken  of  the  people,  and  that  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  England  was  about  to 
open. 

James  recognized  the  situation  and,  determining 
to  crush  it,  held  immediately  after  his  accession  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.),  ostensibly  to 
harmonize  the  views  of  both  parties,  but  really 
to  give  himself  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 


would  "  harry  "  out  of  the  land  the  members  of 

the  church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.    Led 

by  Bancroft,  the  episcopal  chim^h  now 

2.  Royal    gathered  itself  together,  separated  from 

and  Puiia-  the  continental  Reformers,  and  became 
mentsry     identified  with  the  sacramental  system. 

OppotitioiL  Under  Charles  I.  Laud,  who  said  he 
n^garded  Presbytery  as  worse  than 
Romanism  and  whose  watchword  was  "  thorough," 
promoted  those  Star  Chamber  prosecutions  of  the 
Non-conformists  which  form  a  black  page  in  Eng- 
lish history.  The  king's  ovm  conduct  drove  the 
great  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
church  into  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
while  the  subsequent  alliance  of  the  parliament 
with  the  Scottish  army,  the  adoption  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  together  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in 
1647  A.D.,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  epis- 
copal church  and  its  replacement  in  the  Establish- 
ment by  that  of  presbytery.  That  assembly  was  the 
latest  of  the  great  councils  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  by  it  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  was 
expressed  in  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  its  system 
of  polity  in  a  Directory  of  Church  Government.  The 
Establishment  being  now  Presbyterian,  the  parish 
churches  were  occupied  by  Presbyterian  ministers, 
yet  after  all,  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  accepted 
largely  only  in  London  and  Lancashire.  In  the 
former,  indeed,  a  provincial  synod  embracing 
presbyteries  with  their  constituent  church  sessions 
had  been  formed,  but  before  long  all  had  come  to 
an  end.  Presbytery  had  no  leaders  competent  to 
resist  Cromwell  and  the  army,  and  by  means  of 
this,  or  at  its  dictation,  Cromwell  replaced  presl^y- 
tery  by  independency.  Shortly  afterward  came 
the  Restoration  when,  under  the  reign  of  a  king 
who  on  two  occasions  had  sworn  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Presbyterians  expected 
some  improvement  in  their  condition,  a  change 
which  Charles  had  no  intention  of  granting.  In 
1662  he  therefore  sanctioned  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
(see  LTntiformity,  Acts  of),  enjoining  reordina- 
tion  of  every  minister  not  episcopally  ordained, — 
adherence  to  everything  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  obedience  to  the  ordinary  (bishop),  ab- 
juration of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
with  an  additional  oath  declaring  that  it  was  not 
lawful  under  any  circumstances  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king.  More  than  2,000  parish  ministers 
refused  obedience  to  the  Act  and,  on  August  24th 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Day),  resigning  their  congre- 
gations, walked  out  of  their  manses,  leaving  their 
pulpits  empty.  By  the  subsequent  Conventicle 
Act  (q.v.),  these  men  were  forbidden  to  preach  to 
their  former  congregations,  and  by  the  Five  Mile 
Act  (q.v.),  could  not  live  within  five  miles  of  their 
former  parishes.  Under  these  conditions,  Presby- 
terianism  ceased  to  be  a  visible  religious  force  in 
English  national  life,  with  a  result  that  was  in- 
evitable. Never  having  had  any  central  organiza- 
tion hke  a  general  assembly  to  bring  its  members 
together  and  to  keep  them  in  connection  with  one 
another,  these  drifted  into  fragments  and  the 
vitality  of  the  system  was  lost.  In  1688  came  the 
Revolution,  when,  the  aim  of  all  being  to  secure  in 
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acltlition  to  tlieir  civil  liberties  the  ''  Prot^?s(unt 
relipiun/'  no  epecial  effort  was  made  by  the  Qon- 
Anglscitis  to  obtain  relit-f  from  their  disabilities. 
All  branches  of  non-conformity  now  acted  as  prac- 
tically a  single  community^  under  the  "  Happy 
Union  "  arrangement  of  1691,  tmd  an  no  authority 
exiated  to  enforce  the  Westminster  Confession  or 
the  Directory  of  Church  Governmentj  Presby- 
terianism,  with  its  polity  and  (ioctrine  at  loose  ends, 
came  w  it  bin  a  few  decades  to  be,  m  many  cases,  but 
another  name  for  ITnitariimism,  a  misrepresenta- 
tion now  happily  remo%^ed. 

Not  a  few  of  the  eongregations  that  left  the  parisli 
churches  in  16G2  hud  pro\i*ded  themseh'es  Tvith 
small  chapels  for  their  rehgions  3er\ices*  A  do«cn 
of  these  still  exist,  while  under  the  Indulgence  of 
1672,  nearly  an  equal  number  were 
3.  Infusion  built  before  the  cIoshj  of  the  century. 
of  Scotch  As  separate  congregations  these  would 
Elements,  probably  have  survived,  but  another 
element  has  come  into  England,  by 
means  of  ivhich  nearly  all  these  old  Presbji^eriaas 
liave  become  constituent  members  of  un  oii^aniacd 
and  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church.  Scottish 
Presbj-terians  fouufl  tlieir  \\ay  to  London  probably 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and,  by  the  close  of 
the  Commonwealth  period,  must  have  been  numer- 
ous in  London-  A  congregation  of  such  was  formed 
in  tliat  eity,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^  while  others 
soon  followed  in  the  same  city  and  elsewhere* 
These,  however,  owed  their  exidtenoe  entirely  to  the 
action  of  the  individuals  compomnK  them,  and  were 
basetl  on  nationality  and  Presbyterianism,  ha\'ing 
no  official  connertion  with  the  Scottish  general 
assembly.  By  1772  the  London  congregations  of 
thifl  character  numbered  seven,  by  which  time 
their  ministers  had  formed  themselves  into  "  The 
Scotd  Presbytery  of  London."  The  "  Presbyierj'/ ' 
however^  while  claiming  ^'  communion  "  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  had  no  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  it,  ajid  was  reiilly  little  more  than  a. 
*'  ministers'  meeting,**  admitting  occasionally  into 
its  fellow  ship  miaiaters  of  Old  Enghsh  Presliyterian 
and  of  Secession  congregations-  In  1836,  this 
presbj^ery  changed  its  title  to  that  of  "  The  London 
Presbyt^TV  in  Communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land/' wiilh  in  1839  the  Scottish  Assembly  coun- 
seled it**  members  to  organize  themsc^lves  as 
"The  Presbyterian  S^Tiod  in  England.'*  In  1742, 
the  Scottish  Associate  Synod  had  organised  con- 
piegations  at  Newcastle  and  other  places  and  as 
the  number  of  these  increasetl  not  a  few  of  the  Old 
English  Freabyteriana  joined  with  them.  These 
were  formed  into  presbyteries  in  connection  with 
the  United  SeeesaioD  Church  of  Scotland  (see  above, 
L,  2),  In  184;i  came  the  fateful  Disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment,  i\  hen  the  '*  Presby- 
terian Synod  in  England  "  divided.  The  majority 
caat  in  itvS  lot  viith  the  Scottish  Free  Church  and 
retained  the  name  of  *^  The  Presbyterian  Synod  in 
England/'  while  the  minority  remained  in  connec- 
tion \nth  the  Scottisli  National  Church,  and  formed 
itself  into  '*The  Scottish  Presbj-tery  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland/*  In  1850 
thispresbyterj',  along  witli  two  others  that  had  been 
formed,    was   organiased   as   **  The   Synod   of   the 


Church  of  Scotland  in  England  '*  and  consists  to-  ' 
day  of  some  3,500  communicants,  forming  three 
presbyteries,  and  meeting  annually  in  a  general 
synod. 

The  Free  Church  *'  Presbji^rian  Synod  in  Eng- 
land "  promoted  evangelistic  work  up  and  down 
the  countrj%  and  was  in  friendly  relations  \\ith  the 
Old   Presbyterian  and  the  United  Secession  con- 
gregations, so  that,  in   1S63,   the  United  Presby- 
terian Chureh  in  Scotland  formed  its  congregations 
in  England  into  the  "  Enghsh  Synod." 
4.  The      The    way  was   thus  left   open  for  a 
Present     union  between  this  and  the  *'  Presby- 

Cburch  in  terian  Syno<l  in  England.'*    Such  union 

England,  look  place  in  1876,  when  the  uniting 
churches  took  the  name  of  the  ^*  Pre&- 
b>i,erian  Church  of  England,"  and  tliia  has  since 
then  continued  its  Christian  activitie.«?  and  numeri- 
cal growth.  In  1910,  this  church  consisted  of 
85,774  commiini cants,  organissed  into  350  congre- 
gations, forming  12  presbyt^iries,  \Aliich  meet  an- 
nually in  a  general  synod.  Its  contributions  in 
1008  amounts  to  £306,958.  It  has  in  Cam- 
bridge for  its  theological  students  a  handsome 
residential  college  which  is  partly  affiliated  with 
the  \iniversity,  while  tt  sustains  an  extensive 
foreign  mi?i.sion  in  South  China  and  on  Formosa, 
with  a  smaller  one  in  India,  and  one  to  the  J^^ws  at 
Aleppo.  G.  D.  il\.THEWB. 

UL  Ireland, — I,  The  Praabyterlan  Churcli  in 
Irelaad:  Presbyterians  did  not  obtain  any  eon- 
eidcrable  footing  in  Ireland  until  the  time  of  the 
Ulster  Plantation  under  James  L  (1603-25). 
The  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, began  to  arrive  in  1610;  Presbyterian 
ministers  began  to  come  from  Scothind  in  1013,  and 
for  a  time  they  were  appointed  without  reordina- 
tlon  to  vacant  charges  in  the  EHtablishetl  Church, 
but  this  period  of  toleration  was  follov\ed  by  a  time 
of  persecution  which  was  subsequently  renewed 
at  various  tiroes.  In  1641  there  was  a  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands 
of  Protestants  were  massacred.  In  1542  a  Scot- 
tish army  was  sent  over  to  quell  the  rebellion. 
Each  Scottish  regiment  had  a  chaplain  and  a 
regular  kirk  session  seleetefl  from  the  officers.  The 
first  presbytery  conaiatlng  of  five  chaplains  and 
four  elders  \*rs  formed  at  Carrickfergus  on  June 
10.  1642.  Ministers  wevQ  sent  over  from  Scotland; 
other  presb^'terics  were  formed;  and  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell  there  was  a  general  sirTiofl  with  eighty 
congregations  and  seventy  ministers.  In  1601 
fiixty-four  ministers  v.ere  ejected  from  their  livings 
for  refusing  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  many  Presbyterians  went  to  America  to  escape 
persecution,  among  them  Francis  Midcemio  (q.v.). 

King  William  III.  authorized  the  payment  of 
£1,200  per  ajmum  to  the  Presb}i:erian  ministers 
of  Ireland  in  recognition  of  the  loyal  support  of 
Presbyterians  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  in  1690. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  Regium 
doTfum  which  was  subsequently  incre-ased  and  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  ministers  till  1869,  In  the 
face  of  many  difficulties  the  chureh  grew  and  pros- 
pered»  but  toward  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  some  of  the  minist-ers  came  under 
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the  influence  of  moderatifisn  (see  above,  I.,  2).  A 
congregation  of  Seceders  was  formed  in  1741  and 
in  time  there  cumc  to  be  a  Secession  Synod  as  well 
as  a  Synod  of  Ulster  (see  below,  :i).  The  ministers 
of  Secession  congregations  also  received  a  Regium 
donum  grant  from  the  government.  About  1825 
some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were 
known  to  hold  Arian  \iews  and  there  was  apprehen- 
sion of  the  spread  of  these  views.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ck)oke  championed  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and 
under  his  leadership  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  declared  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  1829  seventeen  ministers 
withdrew  from  the  synod  and  subsequently  formed 
The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  union  of  the  two  orthodox  synods. 
The  Synod  of  Ulster  with  292  congregations  and 
the  Secession  Synod  with  141  congregations  united 
in  1840  and  formed  the  (joneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  were  Presbyter- 
ians in  the  south  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of  the 
Ulster  Plantation.  The  Rev.  Walter  Travers,  first 
provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appointed  in 
1594,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Its  first  two 
elected  fellows — James  Hamilton,  aftenvard  Lord 
Ganeboy,  and  James  Fullerton — were  also  Presby- 
terians. The  Presbyterians  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
outside  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod 
belonged  to  the  Southern  Association  which  in 
1809  became  the  Synod  of  Munster.  In  1840  the 
orthodox  members  of  this  synod  withdrew  and 
formed  themselves  into  the  Presbytery  of  Munster, 
and  this  presbyteiy  joined  the  general  assembly 
in  1854. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  general  assembly  the 
church  has  made  continuous  progress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  drain  which  emigration  has  made 
on  its  membership.  In  1869  the  Regium  donum 
which  amounted  to  £69.  4s.  8d.  per  annimi  for  each 
minister  was  abolished  by  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
but  vested  interests  were  respected  and  the  minis- 
ters of  that  time  commuted  in  the  interests  of  the 
church  with  the  result  that  a  sum  of  almost  £600,- 
000  was  received  into  the  church  treasury  for 
investment,  and  the  annual  income  arising  there- 
from together  with  the  Sustentation-Fund  con- 
tributions of  the  people  is  sufficient  to  give  every 
minister  of  a  congregation  a  sum  of  about  £80  per 
annum.  The  church  reports  657  ministers,  568 
congregations,  about  106,000  conmumicants,  1,048 
Sunday-schools  with  8,240  teachers  and  94,735 
scholars;  two  colleges  (Belfast  and  Londonderry) 
with  15  professors;  26  ministerial,  6  medical, 
22  zenana,  and  5  lay  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field;  3  ministerial  and  C  female  missionaries  in 
connection  with  the  Jcv/ish  mission  in  Hamburg 
and  Damascus;  and  one  ministerial  missionary 
in  Spain.  The  Presbyterian  Orphan  Society  has 
invested  funds  amounting  to  £114,000  and  an 
annual  income  of  over  £17,000.  The  Ministers' 
Orphan  Society  has  investeil  funds  amounting 
to  more  than  £18,000  and  an  annual  income  of 
over  £900.  The  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund 
has  invested  funds  amounting  to  £25,000  and  an 
annual   income  of  about  £1,000.     An  Old   Age 


Fund  has  been  established  and  its  yearly  income  is 
about  £6,000.  There  ore  three  funds  for  vidows 
of  ministers — the  Secession  Widows'  Fund  paying 
an  annuity  of  £62,  the  Southern  Ai>sociation 
Widows'  Fund  paying  an  annuity  of  £60,  and  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  Widows*  Fimd  paying  an  annuity 
of  £44.  The  total  income  of  the  church  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  1907-1908  was  £266,000. 

W.  J.  Lowe. 

2.  Beformed  Presbyterian  or  Oovenantin^ 
Ohnroh  of  Ireland:  This  church  traces  its  origin 
to  the  Covenanters  (q.v.)  of  Scotland.  Some  of 
these  who  had  fled  from  persecution  in  Scotland 
settled  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  island,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Covenanting  Church  in 
Ireland.  They  had  occasional  visits  from  ministers 
of  their  native  land;  but  these  were  few  and  far 
between.  For  fully  forty  years  a  separate  existence 
was  maintained  by  the  "  Society  people,"  as  the 
Covenanters  were  called,  without  the  aid  of  a  min- 
ister, by  means  of  fellowship  meetings.  A  presby- 
tery was  organized  in  1792,  and  a  synod,  with 
twelve  ministers,  in  1811.  The  year  1840  >\'itnessed 
the  withdrawal  of  a  niunl>er  of  congregations  and 
ministers  through  a  controversy  regarding  the  power 
of  the  ci\'il  ruler.  Recently  some  of  these  con- 
gregations have  retiUTied,  and  some  have  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.  At  present 
there  are  thirty-six  congregations  in  four  presby- 
teries, thirty-two  ministers,  and  over  3,900  mem- 
bers connected  ^^ith  the  synod.  With  the  exception 
of  one  in  Liverpool,  these  congregations  are  all  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  Standards  of  the 
church  are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  (Cate- 
chisms, together  with  the  Testimony,  in  which  the 
church's  distinctive  position  is  clearly  dcfmed.  In 
this  latter  is  set  forth  the  duty  of  covenanting;  with 
the  continuing  obligations  of  the  National  Covenant 
and  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  (sec  Covenan- 
ters). The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chiu*ch  uses 
only  the  book  of  Psalms  without  any  instrumental 
accompaniment  in  the  service  of  praise;  and  the 
office-bearers  and  members  refuse  to  take  the  par- 
liamentary oath,  or  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. No  one  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink  is  admitted  to  her  communion, 
nor  are  members  of  secret  outhhound  societies. 

There  are  two  foreign  mission  stations — Antioch 
and  Alexandretta — in  Syria,  with  two  ordained 
and  three  female  missionaries  and  fifteen  native 
helpers;  a  colonial  mission  in  Geelong,  Australia; 
and  an  Irish  mission  with  two  colporteurs  dis- 
seminating the  Scripture  and  other  religious  books 
chiefly  among  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a 
Theological  Hall  in  Belfast  with  three  professors, 
where  students  are  trained  for  the  ministry.  The 
course  consists  of  three  sessions  of  five  months 
each.  Students  are  required  to  have  a  degree  in 
arts  before  being  admitted  to  the  Hall.  The 
church  has  a  Congregational  Aid  Fund,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  assist  weaker  congregations;  an 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  from  which  re- 
tired ministers  have  been  receiving  £75  per  annum; 
a  Ministers'  Widows*  and  Orphans'  Fimd,  and  a 
recently  inaugurated  General  Widows'  and  Orphans* 
Fund.     None  of  the  congregations  are  large,  and 
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rninisters*  nalaries  ratij^e  from  £100  to  £250  yearly; 
nearly  every  congregiition  has  a  maBae,  of  whicli 
the  inlnisU^r  has  the  use  free  of  rent.  Tlie  synod 
has  nearly  £20,0C(J  of  invesbcit  fumi^,  most  of  \^  hirh 
has  been  lefi  as  legacies  by  members  of  the  church. 
Fnim  this  and  frtmi  congregationiU  coniributious 
for  different  purpoB4's  the  yearly  ineome  is  ahout 
XCj-'tCO.  Jonv  Lynd, 

3.  Seceaaiou  Church  in  Ireland:  The  StHies- 
sion  Tnovement  in  Scotland  spread  to  Ireland  and 
eatahlinhed  itself  widely  in  the  north  of  that  country. 
The  divisiolLS  and  unions  of  Scotland  had  their 
rouiiterpartss  in  Ireland,  with  modihcations  caused 
by  the  dilTerent  en\'irounn?nt.  The  present  **  Pres- 
byterian Chureh  in  Ireland  '*  is  the  fruit  of  l!ie 
union  of  1840  (see  above^  1)*  Home  did  not  enter 
this  united  body  because  they  did  not  think  that 
in  ttie  basin  of  union  tliere  wqa  a  sutiicient  guaranty 
for  purity  of  doctrine,  and  beeauso  in  it  the  plat-- 
form  of  the  covenanted  Reformation  had  been 
abimdoned.  They  are  few  in  number,  I'Ut  they 
exist  as  a  Beparat<i  organization  under  the  name  of 
the  Associate  Synmi  of  Ireland  or  the  I'resbyterian 
Synoc!  of  Irelawl  Distini^uished  by  the  Name 
Sceeder.  There  are  six  congregationi?,  and  five 
ministers,  grouped  into  two  presbyteries,  with  a 
synod  uhich  mwt.s  annually.  A  fratenial  union 
between  this  churcii  and  the  Seee$4jion  Churcli  in 
Scotland  (see  above^  I  ,  fj)  '^^aa  establifihed  in  1872. 

R,    MoRTOW 

IV.  Welsh  CalvinisHc  Methodist  Connection: 
This  botly,  frequently  eaUcd  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wales,  and  generally  known  in  Wales 
n»  Y  Corff,  '"  The  I^OHjy,**  came  fonnally  into  InMUg 
at  a  small  synod^the  firat  quart^erly  asssociation, 
as  it  Mime  to  l>e  counted— held  at 
I*  Origin.  Walf-rd*  near  Cardiff.  Jan.  5^,  1743, 
under  the  presidency  of  George  White- 
field,  who  had  been  specially  invit^^d  to  attcnti  by 
Howel  Harris  (q.v,).  of  Treveeea,  near  Brecon,  the 
leatlerof  thereiigiou.srerivalin  Walcrtand  the  founder 
of  Ciiivinistic  Methodism.  Ilowel  Hiirrist  who  was 
gpiritually  awakened  in  17;i5  by  one  of  Tillotson's 
writings  and  by  a  solemn  antecommunion  ser- 
mon in  the  church  of  Talgarth,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time;  his  indomitable 
energy  and  unflinching  courage  arc  evinced  by  hid 
ceoBcless  itineraries  over  much  of  Wa]ej3  and  even 
peirts  of  Engiand  and  his  fearless  preaching  tM.'fore 
furious  and  hostile  mobs,  (3v\4ng  to  various  doc- 
trinal an<i  pergonal  disputes  he  was  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  of  his  coworkers  in  1750,  the  year  of 
the  '*  Rupture";  m  1752  he  estabUshetl  at  his  own 
home  at  Tre\'ecca  a  n*Ugious  and  industrial  com- 
^  munity  consisting  of  faniihes  and  individuals  drawn 
from  many  parts  of  Wales;  here  he  showed  remark- 
able skill  as  41  ruler,  st(-»ward,  and  organwer.  The 
J  real  birthplace  of  Calvinistic  Methothsm,  however,  is 
'  properly  the  farmhouse  of  Gvxernos,  near  Trevecca, 
where  Harris  held  the  first  private  "  Society,"  or 
fellowship  meeting,  for  the  expression  and  dtHcus- 
sion  of  spiritual  experiences.  The  **  Societies,"  the 
monthly  association  held  at  Trevecca  and  other 
parts  of  Wales,  together  with  tlie  quarterly  asso- 
ciations,  ai-e  the  basis  of  the  orgoniaation  of  the 
Calviikistic  Methodist  Church, 


Almost  simultaneously  with  the  revival  inau^ik 

rated  in  Mid-Wales  by  Harris,  a  movement  wholly 

independent  of  it,   as  tmth   wen,',  indcpenrlent  of 

the    revivals    in    England    under    Whitefield    and 

Wesley,  bcgiin  in  Ciirdig.anshirc  un<ler 

2.  Contril>-  the    powerful     preaching    of     Daniel 
utory       Rowlands  (q.v.),  who  had  been  greatly 

Movements,  influenced  by  the  Rev.  (irilfith  Jones, 
of  Llanddoivror  in  Carmarthenshire, 
the  apostle  of  the  Welsh  circulating  schools.  The 
other  clergymen  who  joined  the  movement  included 
William  WilHams  (q,v,),  of  Pantycelyn,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, who  had  been  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  Harris  himself  and  l>ecame  the  most 
inspired  of  all  Welsh  h}^mn-writers ;  Peter  Williams, 
of  Carmarthen  (1722-9t])  one  of  Whitefield'a  con- 
verts, best  known  for  his  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible 
and  hia  annotations  then^on;  also  Howell  Da  vies,  of 
Haverfordwest  (1717-70),  who  with  George  White- 
field,  in  Woodatockf  Pembrokeahire,  in  1754  was  the 
first  clergyman  to  administer  the  Lord*H  Supper 
in  a  Methodist  chape!  iu  Wales.  Between  1750 
and  1769  Harris  was  estrangcfl  from  the  Methodists, 
but  in  the  latt4:jr  year  hi.s  reconciliation  was  lironght 
about  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  college  for 
young  men  preparing  for  the  minirstr^'  which  Harris 
had  induced  Iiis  patroness  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  (sc*e  Hltntingdon,  Sfe:LiN\  Hastings), 
to  establish  not  far  from  his  house  at  Trev^ecea. 
Ill  1792,  the  year  after  the  death  of  the  countess, 
hex  college  wiis  removcfl  to  Clieslumt,  but  exactly 
fifty  years  later,  tlic  Wc^lhih  Cidvinintic  Methodists 
of  South  Wales,  following  the  example  of  those  of 
North  Wales,  wlio  had  recently  established  a  school 
for  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Edwards  at  B^,  opened  a  resith^ntial  college 
under  the  Rev.  David  Charles,  in  the  old  house  of 
Harris^  the  associations  of  Methoilism  with  the 
memory  of  Harris  being  thus  perpetuatc^l.  In 
1873,  on  the  centenary  of  his  death,  a  meraoriul 
chapel  was  erected  adjoining  the  college. 

Not  until  1811  did  the  Welsh  Cahinistic  Method- 
ists take  the  grave  st^^p— <jn  account  of  which  a 
number    of    the    Methodist    clerg^'men     withdrew^ 
from  the  body — of  ordaining  their  own  ministers, 
thus  Hivcring  their  connection    with 

3.  Orfon-   the  Church  of  ICngland.     Yiekling  to  a 
iiation,  Ac-  strong  agitation  and  the  pressure  of  eir- 

tivities,  and  cmntitnnccs,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles, 
Statistics,  of  Bala  in  MerionctlLshtre  (1755-1S14), 
himself  an  ejected  curate^  a  convert 
of  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  famous  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
agree*!  to  take  the  responds il^ility  of  the  new  depar- 
ture in  the  two  associations  held  that  year  at  Bala 
and  at  IJaudilo  in  Cammdhenshire,  w  her^  a  score 
of  "exhorters,"  as  the  non-clcrieal  preachers  were 
called,  were  set  lipart  for  the  administration  of  the 
siicraments,  (Jf  the  twenty-two  thus  orduined  at 
least  two  deHcr\x^  especial  notice,  viz.,  John  Elias, 
the  prince  of  Welsh  pulpit  orators,  and  Tliomas 
Jones  of  Denbigh,  the  greatest  theologian  antl 
most  versatile  WTiter  among  the  earlier  Calvinistic 
Methodists*  Three  years  lat-er  the  Home  Mission 
was  founded,  for  tiie  evangelisEation  of,  and  the  sup- 
port of  churches  in,  the  neglected  parts  of  Wales* 
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In  1823  was  published  the  important  document 
entitled,  The  History^  ConsHtiiHon,  Rules  of  Disci- 
pUnCf  together  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  of  the 
Body  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales,  and  in 
1826  the  Connectional  Trust^Deed,  securing  the 
legal  status  of  the  North  and  South  Wales  Aasocia- 
tions  and  of  the  presbyteries  or  monthly  meetings 
of  the  churches  in  the  various  counties,  was  duly 
registered  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  1840  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  established,  and 
the  first  missionary  sent  to  Khassia  Hills  in  north- 
east India,  a  mission  being  founded  in  Brittany 
two  years  later.  In  1864  was  held  the  first  general 
assembly  of  the  denomination  for  North  and  South 
Wales.  The  body,  which  meets  annually,  though 
not  legally  incorporated,  takes  cognizance  of  the 
foreign  missions,  of  the  elaborate  Sunday-school 
organization  of  the  denomination,  and  of  the  books 
— especially  aids  to  Simday-school  studies — ^pub- 
lished under  its  imprimatur.  The  general  assembly 
is  attended  by  missionaries  from  India  and  by 
representatives  from  churches  in  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. About  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pugh,  the  Forward 
Movement  was  established  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  masses  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  Wales.  The  two  Calvinistic 
Methodist  theological  colleges  at  Aberystwyth  and 
Bala  are  associated  with  the  University  of  Wales, 
for  whose  degrees  in  divinity  candidates  are  pre- 
pared. 

The  greatest  name  in  connection  with  the 
educational  movement  of  the  church  in  recent 
years  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Ed- 
wards (son  of  the  Rev*  Lewis  Edwards,  founder 
and  first  principal  of  Bala  College),  who  after  a 
strenuous  career  as  the  first  principal  of  the  first 
university  college  in  Wales  (that  at  Aberystwyth) 
succeeded  his  father  as  principal  of  the  reorganized 
college  at  Bala.  In  1906  the  college  founded  in 
1842  at  Trevecca  was  removed  to  a  handsome  edifice 
presented  to  the  denomination  by  Mr.  David 
Davies,  member  of  parliament  for  Montgomery- 
shire. Preparatory  schools  are  kept  at  Bala,  and 
at  the  old  college  building  at  Trevecca,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  respective  theological  colleges.  The 
invested  funds  of  the  two  colleges  amount  to  £82, 
000,  and  Bala  college  possesses  an  excellent  theolo- 
logical  library.  The  statistics  for  1907  were  as 
follows: — 1,442  churches,  1,661  chapels  and  preach- 
ing-stations, 1,294  ordained  and  unordained 
preachers,  6,281  elders,  185,935  communicants, 
849,123  children  and  candidates,  342,804  com- 
municants and  adherents,  1,737  Sunday-schools 
(1906),  and  210,639  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  total  of  contributions  toward  min- 
istry, missions,  building  funds  and  other  purposes 
for  1907  was  £301,762;  the  debt  remaining  on 
chapels,  halls,  etc.,  was  £635,659;  with  total  trust 
funds  of  over  £500,000.  Six  representatives  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  and  six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
form  a  united  committee  of  corresponding  members 
having  a  right  to  attend,  but  not  to  vote  at,  all 
synods  of  the  sist.er-church  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively accredited.  John  Young  Evans. 


V.  South,  Central,  and  West  Africa:  The 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  South  Africa.  Dur- 
ing the  British  occupation  of  South  Africa,  many 
settlers  found  their  way  thither  from  Great  Britain. 
Ministers  also  went  out,  so  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Presbyterian  congregations  came  into 
existence.  In  1897  these  formed  themselves  into 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa,"  em- 
bracing the  whole  territory  of  the  imion,  receiving 
both  white  and  colored  members  into  its  fellowship. 
This  church  is  la3ring  out  its  strength  mainly  in 
church  extension,  yet  it  already  sustains  a  mission 
to  the  natives  in  Natal.  It  exists  at  present  as  a 
general  assembly,  having  7  presbyteries  and  68 
congregations,  with  a  commimicant  church-mem- 
bership of  12,000. 

The  Scottish  United  Free  Church  has  inherited 
the  work  of  several  Scottish  Mission  Societies  that 
had  been  engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  natives 
from  about  1820.  This  church  has  thus  extensive 
missions  chiefly  in  Kaffraria,  with  a  laige  educa- 
tional establishment  at  Lovedale,  in  Cape  Colony. 
At  this  institution  there  are  generally  about 
800  boys  being  trained  not  only  for  the  manual 
industries,  but  for  the  native  ministry.  All  these 
boys,  many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  native  chiefs, 
pay  their  own  boarding  charges.  The  mission  has 
some  40  congregations  with  16,000  communicants. 

The  Swiss  Romande  Mission  has  its  central 
establishment  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  but  carries  on 
a  medical,  educational,  and  evangelistic  work 
among  the  natives,  partly  in  Portuguese,  and  partly 
in  South  African  territory,  at  several  important 
centers  such  as  Delagoa  Bay,  Pretoria,  Elim,  and 
Antioka.  It  reports  about  2,000  communicant 
church-members. 

In  Basutoland  there  is  a  yet  larger  native  Presby- 
terian church,  where  the  Paris  Missionary  Society 
about  fifty  years  ago  commenced  a  mission.  This 
mission  has  sixteen  European  ministers  with  13  na- 
tive ministers  who  have  been  carefully  trained,  and 
18,000  communicant  members,  and  is,  so  far  as  the 
native  ministers  are  concerned,  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. The  mission  also  sustains  a  large  number 
of  schools,  tqv  which  it  receives  a  certain  amount  of 
aid  from  the  government. 

In  Central  Africa  there  are  the  extensive  mis- 
sions of  the  Scottish  Free  Church  known  as  Living- 
stonia  with  a  s3mod  consisting  of  about  4,500  com- 
municants, and  the  Blantyre  Mission  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  with  its  church  and  2,000  conmiunicants. 

On  the  West  Coast,  there  is  the  extensive  mission 
of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Old  Calabar,  where 
there  is  also  a  presbytery  having  2,000  communi- 
cants. The  French  Mission  at  Congo  has  1,500 
members,  and  at  Senegal  there  are  also  a  number  of 
native  commimicants,  while  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  the  French  chiux;h  of  Algiers  forms  oigan- 
ically  a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church 
of  France.  G.  D.  M.ithew8. 

VI.  Australia.— 1.  Kew  South  Wales:  The 
island  continent  of  Australia  (q.v.)  is  nearly  as  laige 
as  Europe.  Early  visited  first  by  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  explorers  and  then  by  Dutch  traders  from 
Java  who  called  it  New  Holland,  it  remained  a 
no-man's  land  until  1770  when  Captain  James  Oxk, 
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vimtin^  its  eastern  shore,  took  poasesaion  in  the 
name  of  Britain  and  called  it  New  South  Wales, 
giving  to  the  place  at  which  he  landed  the  name  of 
Botany  Bay*  At  Erst,  the  district  was  used  as  a 
penal  aettleroent.*  Free  ejuii^ranti?,  however,  also 
landed}  settling  at  Portland  Head  near  the  Hawke&- 
buiy  River.  aboHt  thirty  miles  from  the  present 
SycLoey.  Some  of  the«e,  being  Presbyterians,  built 
a  church  as  early  as  1S03,  the  ser\^ccs  being  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  settlement.  In  1823 
there  arrived  at  Sidney  Rev.  John  Dunmore  Ljid^ 
(q.V-)  to  whom  not  only  New  South  Wales  but  all 
Australia  is  perhaps  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  of  its  numerous  i«?ttlers.  A  man  of  rare  gifts, 
indomitable  energy,  and  consecrated  to  the  civil 
and  rehgious  interests  of  Australia,  he  repeatedly 
vUited  Great  Britain  to  obtain  miniesters  for  the 
new  settkments  with  their  increasing  population. 
In  this  he  was  so  far  succes^iful  that  in  1832  there 
was  formed  the  Presbyter^-^  of  New  South  Wales, 
from  which,  ho^\ever,  he  withdrew  in  1837,  and 
formed*  along  with  those  adhering  to  him,  the 
Synod  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1840  thia  breach 
wa»  apparently  healed,  and  a  union  effected  between 
the  two  churches,  the  united  church  taking  the  title 
of  The  SjTiod  of  Australia  in  Connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  only,  however,  to  be  again 
divided  in  1S42  by  the  withdrawal  of  The  Sy norl  of 
New  South  Wales,  when  the  Australian  isynod 
sought  to  strengtht^n  its  hands  by  forming  the 
Presbytery  of  Melbourne. 

In  1843  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment (see  above,  I,,  1,  |  4)  compel letl  the  Synod  of 
Australia  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  coneider  its  position  in  reference  to  the  two  Scot- 
tish churches.  In  1844  it  declared  itself  independ- 
ent of  either,  but  on  finding  ot  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing in  1845  that  it  m«Ht  chooae  between  them. 
eight  members  voted  to  delay  action,  eight  voted  in 
favor  of  adhering  to  the  Free  Church,,  while  six 
urged  continued  neutrality.  Both  the  Scottii^h 
Churches  resented  tliis  neutrality  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  synod  in  1846,  sixteen  of  its  members 
voted  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  tlie  remaining  six  protesting  against  this 
action,  and  withdrawing  from  the  synod.  Of  these 
aix,  four  favorcil  the  Free  Churchy  three  of  whom 
suba^juently  formed  the  S>Tiod  of  Eastern  Austra- 
lia, the  fourth  going  to  Victoria  and  there  founding 
later  on  the  Free  Presl»yterj^  of  Eastern  Aii.stralia, 
the  other  two  remaining  neutral.  The  Presbytcr- 
ianiflni  of  the  colony  was  thus  divided  into  four 
distinct  sections — the  Synod  of  Australia  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Synod 
of  Eastern  Australia,  the  S^mod  of  New  South 
WmltB  or  Dr,  Lang*s  frieniis,  and  a  representative 

*  The  utilis  of  thm  country  as  n  penal  settlement  was  one 
of  the  liODiequeiicM  of  Amencain  iiidepcndenc«,  Aft^^r  lfil9 
ooAvieled  prisoaers  in  Entcland  were  either  sent  or  aJI«3wed 
lo  CO  to  t-h*  Fnited  Provinces,  but  wheo  iho  Americim  Rcvo- 
Itatwm  took  place.  Britam  had  to  consider  her  fmture  raOHrle  ot 
dle*ttti|e  with  Auch.  Captain  Cook's  raport  of  Ibe  Goiintr],' 
•usgevled  New  8outh  Walei  u  a  penal  settlement,  for  thi^ 
purpow  of  riddinBc  England  of  its  numepoua  cruniaaJs,  a» 
fufTUihinit  a  aaie  pitico  or  iheir  detention,  and  am  promiatne 
m  deiifmble  home  for  liini^-ejcpired  and  well-behaved  priwjneni. 
ipvlac  them  a  chauce  of  reputable  Yivmg,  and  in  1787  the 
first  prhtmen  resMrliccJ  thi*  cojony. 


of  tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland* 
Subgequently,  the  Synod  of  Eastern  Australia 
united  with  the  SjTiod  of  New  South  Wales  and  then, 
in  ISfi/j.  the  Synod  of  Australia  joined  thia  united 
body,  the  douhly  united  church  taking  the  name  of 
The  General  Assembl}^  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  South  Wales.  A  small  section  of  the  Synod 
of  Eastern  Australia,  however,  stood  aloof  and  took 
the  name  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern 
Austmlio.  The  united  church  at  once  took  active 
raeasurea  for  the  establiiitung  of  a  theological  hall 
for  their  divinity  students,  and  thus  St.  Andrew's 
College  at  Sydney  came  into  existence  which,  while 
altogether  under  the  control  of  the  church,  was  affili- 
at■e^l  to  the  University  of  Syndej'.  A  Sustentalion 
Fund  was  also  instituted  to  provide  suitable  min- 
isterial support,  while  home-mission  work  among 
the  aborigines  and  among  the  Chinese,  and  foreign 
mission  work  in  India  and  on  the  New  Hebrides, 
together  with  an  .\gc<i  Ministers'  Fund,  soon  be- 
came regular  schemes  of  the  church.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  is  1,.59U673>  of  whom 
156,0C*0  are  reported  as  Presbyterian  a  ►  The  church 
is  organize^i  in  15  presbyteries,  166  congregations, 
377  church-buildings  with  accommodation  for 
70,000  \\orshipi>ers,  and  18,000  communicant 
members,  with  contributions  of  £75,000  annually. 

2.  Ctueen Bland:  This  state  was  originally  u  por- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  and  began  its  career  in 
1824,  under  the  British  flag,  also  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Free  settlers  were,  however,  permitted  to 
enter  in  1844,  while  in  1859  the  territorj"  was 
formed  into  a  stat«  under  its  present  name.  Its 
great  variety  of  soil  and  chmate  permit  the  gro\^'th 
of  very  \'arii?<l  crops.  Its  grassy  plains  support 
countless  flocks  of  sheep,  and  w  ith  its  m^ineral  wealth 
ever  lead  to  new  settlements.  Presbytenan  services 
were  first  commenced  at  Brisbane,  the  present 
capital,  in  1817,  a  congregation  being  formally 
organir-ed  in  1849.  Ministers  from  different  Presby- 
terian chttrchcK  in  Great  Britain  having  found  their 
way  to  the  colony,  they  formed  in  1863  the  Presby- 
tery, subsequently  the  Synoil,  of  Queensland  chan- 
ging this  title,  in  1869,  for  ihiii  of  the  Cr<'neral  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Queensland. 
Labor  for  the  sugar  p!antiitions  has  been  largely 
obtained  from  China  and  the  New  Hebrides  Islands 
whose  natives  are  known  as  Kanakas.  Among 
both  classes  of  laborers  the  church  has  sustained 
efficient  evangelii^tic  and  educational  missions. 
The  Kanakas  have  been  btcly  removeii  back  to  their 
native  islands  on  the  plea  of  making  Australia  a 
whites-man's  land.  T!ic  number  of  al>origiues»  who 
live  mainly  in  the  north,  has  been  estimated  at 
12,000,  hut  the  race  ]s  so  nomadic  that  this  is  little 
more  than  a  guess.  Tlie  painful  fact  in  connection 
with  these  people  is  their  rapid  and  continuous  de- 
crease in  number.  The  resources  of  the  Queensland 
church  are  too  limited  to  allow  of  much  foreign 
mission  work,  so  th:it  its  strength  is  used  in  church 
extension  on  the  great  territory  on  which  it  has  been 
located,  and  in  inigaging  v.itii  special  energy  in 
mission  work  among  the  aborigines. 

In  1901,  the  population  of  Queensland  amounted 
to  552,345  of  whom  64,000  reported  themselves  as 
Presbyteriane.     The  Preabyterian  Church  consists 
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of  5  presbyteries,  99  congregations,  and  6,277 
communicants,  with  contributions  in  1909  of 
£22,600. 

8.  Victoria  (formerly  AuatnOia  Felix) :  The 
first  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  colony  was  the 
Rev.  James  Clow,  who  went  there  in  1837,  for  whom 
a  church  was  built  in  1841.  As  the  great  distance 
between  Melbourne  and  Sydney  and  certain  ec- 
clesiastical differences  kept  the  ministers  in  the  two 
cities  apart,  a  portion  of  those  at  Melbourne  formed 
themselves  in  1847  into  The  Free  Presbyterian  Syn- 
od of  AustraUu  Felix,  in  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  Several  ministers  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had,  however,  landed  in  the 
colony  and  were  holding  services  at  different  places, 
while  others,  from  the  churches  that  subsequently 
formed  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
had  also  arrived.  In  1850  these  latter  formed  them- 
selves into  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  or  Synod 
of  Australia  Felix,  and  in  1851  organized  the  two 
presbyteries  of  Melbourne  and  Portland.  In  1851, 
the  British  Government  separated  the  district 
known  as  Australia  Felix  from  New  South  Wales, 
making  it  an  independent  colony  to  be  knovi-n 
thereafter  as  Victoria.  In  1853,  discoveries  of  ex- 
tensive gold-bearing  lands  led  to  an  immediate  rush 
of  population  into  the  colony,  when  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  sent  about  a  dozen  additional  ministers 
to  meet  the  need.  The  ministrations  of  these  were 
of  great  service  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  portions 
of  the  new  settlers,  a  large  number  of  whom  had 
come  from  the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  were  thus 
three  distinct  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  the  colony: 
the  Presbytery  of  Melbourne,  originally  part  of  the 
synod  of  Australia  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  the  United  Presbyterian  Syno<l  of  Aus- 
tralia Felix;  and  the  Free  Church  Synod  of  Austra- 
lia Felix  or  Victoria.  Proposals  were  made  for 
union  between  the  latter  two.  After  some  nego- 
tiation the  churches  declared  themselves  ready  for 
union  on  a  basis  which  had  been  prepared,  when,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Presbytery  of  Melbourne  ap- 
proached the  Synod  of  the  Free  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union.  After  correspondence,  here  also  a 
basis  of  union  was  prepared,  the  Presbyt-c^ry  hav- 
ing declared  itself  independent  of  the  Synod  of 
Australia  and  taken  the  name  of  The  Syno<l  of 
Victoria,  when  the  two  churches  united  assuming 
the  title  of  the  Synod  of  the  Free  (Church  of  Victoria. 
Difference  of  opinion,  however,  emerged  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  Free  Church  to  its  property  should 
the  union  be  effected,  while  negotiations  were  be- 
ing conducted  with  a  \'iew  to  inducing  the  United 
Presbyterians  also  to  enter  the  union.  After  con- 
cessions on  both  sides,  this  object  was  gained,  and 
in  1859  a  imion  was  formed  between  the  Synod  of 
Victoria,  The  Fn^c  Church  Synod  of  Victoria,  and 
the  United  I'rosbyterian  Synod  of  Victoria,  the 
united  body  becoming  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Prosbytcrian  Church  of  Victoria,  consisting  of 
some  fifty-five  minist<;rs  and  their  congregations, 
a  few  congregations  connected  with  some  of  those 
churches  standing  aloof.  In  18G7,  a  number  of 
these,  hoxNovcr,  entered  into  the  general  a.ss(;mbly, 
while,  in  1870,  the  few  outstanding  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  also  entered,  the  Victorian  legisla- 


ture having  in  that  year  ceased  all  payments  from 
state  funds  to  religious  communities  in  the  colony. 
All  the  congregations  of  this  general  assembly 
were  self-supporting,  and  had  since  1871  em- 
ployed the  Sustentation-Fimd  system  for  providing 
ministerial  support.  In  addition  to  extensive 
home-nussion  work,  the  church  mMntaina  or  aids 
missions  in  Korea,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  among 
the  Chinese  in  Victoria  and  the  aborigines.  It  pos- 
sesses a  fund  for  infirm  ministers  and  one  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  ministers.  The  population 
of  Victoria  is  1,271,174,  including  202,000  who  re- 
port themselves  as  Presbyterians.  The  church  is 
organized  with  15  presb3rteries,  207  congregations, 
512  chiuxshes  with  seating-provision  for  88,000  per- 
sons, and  a  communicant  membership  of  29,000, 
whose  contributions  are  £122,700  annually. 

4.  Sonth  Australia:  This  district  remained 
part  of  New  South  Wales  until  1837,  when  it  was 
formed  into  a  separate  colony  having  Adelaide  for 
its  capital.  Created  a  free  colony,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  any  connection — financial 
or  othen/vise — between  the  State  government  and 
the  various  religious  communities  within  its  bor- 
ders. The  earliest  Presbyterian  services  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Associate  Synod, 
to  which  chiux;h  application  had  been  made  for  a 
minister.  One  arrived  in  1839,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others  from  different  churches.  The  first 
presbytery  consisted  of  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  and  was  formed  in  1854,  assuming  the 
name  of  The  Free  Presb5rterian  Church  of  South 
Australia.  In  1865  the  three  churches  represented 
in  the  colony,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  united  in  forming  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  South  Australia.  In  1886  this  title  was  changed 
into  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presb3rter- 
ian  Church  of  South  Australia.  Besides  home-mis- 
sion work,  the  church  sustains  a  mission  to  the 
aborigines  in  North  Queensland,  and  aids  mis- 
sion work  on  the  New  Hebrides.  The  popu- 
lation of  South  Australia  is  407,679,  21,000 
of  whom  are  Presbyterians;  the  church  is  organized 
in  3  presbyteries,  16  congregations,  and  32  church- 
buildings  with  acconmiodation  for  7,000  worship- 
pers;   commimicant  members  number  2,000. 

6.  Western  Australia:  This  province  includes 
the  whole  western  shore  of  the  great  continent. 
In  1829  a  conmiercial  company  planned  a  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  river,  but  w^hen  it 
failed,  the  British  government  took  over  the  terri- 
tory and  made  it  a  crown  colony.  In  1867  it 
ceased  to  be  such,  and  in  1890  it  received  a  con- 
stitution with  responsible  government.  Presby- 
terian church  services  were  conmienced  at  Perth 
in  1878,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Swan  river, 
while  in  1892  there  was  formed  the  Presbytery 
of  Western  Australia,  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vic- 
toria. Formed  when  those  ecclesiastical  typhoons 
which  had  so  wasted  the  other  Australian  churches 
had  subsided,  the  career  of  this  church  has  been 
one  of  peaceful  if  slow  development,  and  began  with 
simple  pastoral  settlements;  about  1890  the  dis- 
coveries  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead  mines  led  to  a  peri- 
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lous  addition  to  the  previous  population.  Though 
unable  lis  yet  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  her 
reaources,  the  church  has  eneripietically  attempted 
tbe  evangdking  of  the  state,  the  different  congre- 
gations maintaining  the  closest  eonncetion  with 
one  another.  The  great  centrifugal  storm  whifh 
bad  90  affected  Australian  presbji:erianism  Becms 
to  have  subsided,  and  bwn  replnced  hy  one  of  equal 
strength  but  centripetal  in  lis  charaeter.  Tlas 
church  has  numerous  church-extension  eharges, 
and  aids  in  mission  work  among  the  aborigines. 

The  population  is  268,000,  of  whom  22.000  claim 
to  be  Presbyterians.  The  chiu-cb  reports  3  presby- 
teries 19  congregations  viith  1.4(30  communicant 
members,  and  an  income  of  £S.0(K1  annuully. 

0,  T&am&nia;  This  tslantl  was  called  by  ite  dis- 
coverer Van  Diemcn's  Land  m  honor  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  ea^^tem  Dutch  possessions ,  but  in 
1832,  on  the  abolition  of  the  pimiil  system,  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  that  of  its  iliscovcrcr 
Tastnan.  It  is  about  as  large  as  Ireland.  At  first 
it  waa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  became  a  British  colony  in 
ll§03^  and  in  1825  was  declared  an  independent 
colony.  Fi-ee  settlers  had,  however,  imiriigrated 
thither  previously,  and  in  1821  these  had  obtained 
minitsters  from  the  United  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  The  first  presbyter}\  afterwards 
the  S>Tiod  of  Ta^m^nia,  was  formed  in  185;?,  The 
Scsottisli  Disruption  of  1843  had  no  disturbing  effect 
on  the  relations  of  the  existent  ministers,  some 
etding  with  the  Church  of  Bi^otlaud,  and  others  with 
the  newly  formed  Free  Church,  none  n*garding 
themaelves  aa  required  to  identify  themselves  with 
what  they  considered  to  be  purely  a  Scottisli  ques- 
tion and  one  which  did  not  and  could  not,  in  any 
way»  affect  Tasmania,  This  position,  however, 
was  not  to  the  liking  of  all  the  church-member b, 
oor  to  tliat  of  some  of  the  miniiitera  in  the  neigh- 
boring colony  of  Victoria.  Some  of  the  latter, 
there/ore,  crossed  over  Basa'  Strait  and  in  1853 
orgami^  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Tasmania. 
to  be  in  cloee  relations  with  the  St^ottish  Free  Church. 
This  action  was  condemned  by  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland,  which  refused  to  enter  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  this  presbytery  and  urged  union  bo 
tween  it  and  the  existing  Synod  of  Tasmania.  This 
step,  however^  the  local  presbytery  refuseti  to  take, 
remaining  a  separate  organization  until  1896, 
when  it  entered  into  imion  with  the  Synovl,  wliieh  is 
DOW  known  n^  the  General  Asst^mbly  of  the  IVesby- 
terian  Church  of  Tasmania.  Tliis  church  has  not 
inereaBed  as  rapidly  as  have  some  of  those  of  Austra- 
lia- Since  Tasmania  has  neither  g«ld  inines  nor 
sheep  pastures  to  render  its  normal  condition  spe- 
cially attractive,  it  has  remainerJ  a  purely  agri- 
tiural  colony-  Presbyterian  students  for  the 
itry  attend  St.  Andrew's  College  at  Melbourne 
or  Ormond  College  at  Sydney.  Though  neither 
DiunciicaUy  large  nor  wealthy,  it  maintains  a  vig- 
orous miission  on  the  New  Hcl]>rides  island  Is.  Tlic 
population  is  186,000,  of  whom  Ki.OOO  are  Prt^sby- 
teriana.  The  church  has  *A  presbyteries,  16  congre- 
gations, and  about  2,<XM}  eoimnunieant  members, 
and  an  Income  of  about  £7,000  annually* 

In   1885,   a  Federation   of   all    the    Australian 


churehes  was  created,  with  an  annual  meeting  called 
a  Federal  Ass<;mbly.  Thia  court  had  no  legislative 
authority,  but  had  mainly  advisory  funi^trons,  the 
general  work  of  each  separate  provincial  church  be- 
ing reported  to  it.  This  assembly  drew  the  churches 
into  close  relations  vWth  one  another,  and  tended  to 
obliterate  the  differences  whicli  h.'id  so  long  kept 
them  apart.  The  poHtical  cry  of  "  one  country  ** 
led  in  1900  to  the  unifying  of  the  different  provinces 
into  the  "  Commonw^ealth/*  This  cry  had  been 
accompanied  with  the  cry  of  **  one  church,"  and 
resulted  I  in  the  changing  of  the  adiisory  federation 
into  an  organic  union,  with  a  general  assembly 
having  hmited  powers,  but  within  these  supreme. 
This  is,  therefore,  supreme  in  reference  to  the 
mission  work  on  the  New  Hebrides^  to  mission  work 
among  the  aborigines,  to  the  theological  training  of 
stuilenta  for  the  ministry,  and  t^  the  receiving  of 
ministers  from  other  churches.  All  other  forms 
of  church  work  are  reserved  to  the  state  churches, 
each  of  which  retains  its  organization  as  an  inde- 
pendent church  with  its  annual  general  assembly. 
The  Australian  church  has  no  synods,  nor  any 
courts  between  its  presbyteries  and  the  genend 
assembly.  This  church  has  discussed  the  ijuestion 
of  union  with  some  of  the  other  denominations  in 
Australia,  but  ae  yet  no  decisive  step  has  been 
taken  in  that  direction. 

Tlie  total  population  of  Austratia  at  the  last 
eentjus  amounted  to  3,773,801,  of  whom  455,110 
reported  themselves  as  Presbyterians,  The  church 
reports  43  presbyteries,  about  500  congregations 
with  about  60,000  communicant  members. 

G.  D.  Mathews. 
VIL  New  Zealand:    The  first  white  man  who  is 
known  to  have  seen  these  islands  was  Tasman, 
the  distinguishefl  Dutch  explorer,  in  1542,  who  gave 
them  a  name  t-fLktm  from  his  own  countrj'.     Aft4?T 
his  departure  they  seem  to  have  re- 
1.  Begin--   mained     un visited    till     1769,     when 
nings  of     Captain  James  Cook  took  possession 
Presby-      of  them  in  the  name  of  George  III. 
terianigm.    Shortly  afterward  a  number  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  dejaerters  from  whale 
ships,  and  others  began  t^  squat  along  the  shores  in 
all  but  constant  conflict  with  the  natives,  mean- 
while only  deepening  their  degradation.     Christian 
mission  work  was  begun  in  1814  by  agents  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  were  followed  in 
1823    by    others    from    the    Wesley  an    Methodist 
Chur(*h.    The  organized  occupation  of  these  islands 
by  British  settlers,  however,  did  not  take  place  till 
18:59,  in  which  yo.'U'  three  vessels  left  England  with 
emigrant.^  sent  out  by  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  hail  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
the  northern  island    and  trading  with  its  people. 
In   1S40,  in  which  year  the  islands  were  created 
a  British  colony,  another  band  of  settlers,  including 
the  Rev,  John  Macfarlane,  sent  out  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  founded  Wellington,  the  present  capital 
of  the  ilominion,  where  a  presbytery  was  formed  in 
1857.    Nelson,  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  south 
island,  was  settletl  in  1S41  and  its  presbytery  was 
formed  in  1869,  while  in  1S43  a  large  settlement 
was  niiule  at  Auckland*  where  a  presbytery  was 
orgamaed  in  1S56.     Other  presbyteries  were  soon 
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nucleated,  from  the  union  of  which  there  came,  in 
1862,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand,  embracing  not  only  all  the 
congregations  and  presbyteries  on  the  north  island, 
but  five  presbyteries  that  had  been  formed  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  southern  island.  At  some 
distance  south  of  Nelson  there  had  been  made  in 
1850,  on  land  previously  farmed  by  Presb^'terians 
from  Ayrshire,  a  settlement  consisting  exclusively 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
had  been  given  the  name  of  Canterbury'.  So  keen 
were  its  founders  to  protect  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter as  a  Church-of-England  settlement  that  it  was 
proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  within  its  limits  unless  he  were  connected  with 
that  church.  The  proposal  failed,  and  Canterbury, 
in  which  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  186-1,  is  to-day 
a  most  fruitful  district  for  Presbyterianism,  hav- 
ing no  fewer  than  thirty  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions within  its  limits. 

Meanwhile,  probably  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able report  of  the  northern  settlers,  the  New  Zea- 
land Land  Company  turned  its  attention  to  Scot- 
land, and  formed  in  1847  the  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
bvrgh  Company,  which,  however,  was  soon  merged 

in  the  Lay  Association  of  the  Church 

2.  Era  of    of    Scotland,    for   the   forming   of   a 

Settlements.  Scottish  settlement  in  the  south  island. 

Having  purchased  from  the  natives  a 
large  tract  of  land  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Otago,  portions  of  this  were  sold  to  selected  emi- 
grants, thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  coming 
settlement,  to  the  capital  of  which  was  given  sub- 
secjuently  the  name  of  Dun-Edin.  The  first  of 
these  emigrants,  who  as  a  rule  were  connected  with 
the  newly  formed  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (see  I, 
2,  above),  sailed  from  Glasgow  in  1847,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bums,  a  nephew 
of  Robert  Bums.  Band  after  band,  generally  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Presb5rterian  minis- 
ters, quickly  followed,  so  that  in  1855  the  presby- 
tery of  Otago  was  formed.  The  Company  had  set 
apart  a  valuable  tract  of  land  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers,  but  as  the  rental  was  yet  very  trifling, 
these  adopted  the  principle  of  a  sustentation  fund, 
a  system  since  followed  throughout  the  church.  The 
population  of  Dun-Edin  was  at  this  time  perhaps  as 
Presbyterian  as  that  of  Edinburgh  itself;  but  in 
1861  there  came  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city.  Every  man  in 
the  colony  that  could  go  left  house  and  home  for 
the  diggings,  while  thousands  flocked  in  from 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  quiet  and 
settled  life  of  the  colonists  was  broken  up.  Urgent 
appeals  to  Scotland  for  additional  ministers  were 
willingly  responded  to,  and  in  1866  the  early  pres- 
bytery of  Otago  was  divided  into  three  others, 
united  in  the  general  title  of  the  Synod  of  Otago 
and  Southland.  Still  the  supply  of  ministers  was 
inadequate  and  in  1872  the  project  of  a  seminary 
was  mooted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  New 
Zealand  ministry.  This  was  fully  realized  in  1880 
when  a  theological  college  was  formally  established, 
since  which  time  the  church  has  possessed  a  ministry 
largely  colonial,  though  still  occasionally  aided  by 
ministers  from  Great  Britain.     With  the  material 
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advance  of  the  ooimtry  the  rude  bi 
had  served  as  churches  in  its  eariy  da] 
replaced  by  structures  that  in  architc 
sLie,  and  costliness  equal  those  of  th< 
the  congr^ations  themselves  beini 
large. 

So  soon  as  the  presbytery  of  Otag 
in  1854,  it  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
and  presbyteries  of  the  northern  chu: 
ing  the  importance  of  cooperation  i 
tween  those  who  had  so  much  in  como 
replies  were  at  first  the 
and  the  matter  rested  f c 
Another  effort  was  mad< 
a  basis  for  union  was  \ 
joint  committee.  Sligl 
however,  checked  for  the  time  any  fui 
Both  churches  had  a  conunon  ancei 
agreed  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  discip: 
the  northern  church  had  always  beei 
ing,  that  of  Otago  had  received  a 
tract  of  valuable  land  as  an  endowme: 
ship  of  which,  in  view  of  a  probabh 
sioned  some  concern  to  its  ministc 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that 
brethren,  owing  to  their  dwelling  s 
population,  were  somewhat  toleraz 
matters,  while  those  of  Otago,  consis 
men  who  had  not  only  taken  part  u 
of  the  Disruption  but  had  even  sou; 
but  members  of  the  Scottish  Free  Chi 
members  of  their  commiuiity,  had  ( 
a  more  conservative  temperament, 
tion  of  the  southem  chiirch  from  the  ^ 
desired  imion  with  those  of  the  nort 
fluential  minority  successfully  resiste 
measures  for  securing  that  result, 
however,  this  party  softened  its  att 
an  organic  union  was  formed  betv 
churches  in  1901,  the  united  church  ta 
of  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presb} 
of  New  Zealand.  The  synod  of  Ol 
that  it  should  continue  its  separate 
an  independent  church  organisation  t 
preserving  its  interest  in  and  contr 
dowment  it  had  received  from  the  co 
Both  these  churches  from  an  early  ] 
history  had  given  great  attention  1 
tension,  and  to  the  religious  needs 
population.  Missions  to  the  Maoris,  ( 
are  about  50,000  on  the  islands,  were 
soon  formed  by  both.  Then,  as  a  lai 
Chinese  had  landed  in 
4«  Missions  the  gold  discoveries  anc 
and  permanent  residents,  a 
Statistics,  commenced  by  the  Ota{ 
their  benefit.  But  the 
fields  of  both  churches  are  the  New  He 
where  a  number  of  missionary  agents 
by  each  church,  the  church  of  Otag 
supporting  more  than  one  missiom 

At  the  census  in  1906  the  total 
the  dominion  was  reported  to  be  936 
fewer  than  203,597  of  whom,  or  more 
of  the  whole  population,  called  thems 
terians.    There  are    nearly   960   pla 
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iPresbyterian  ser vices  are  regiilarly  held  with  jM?at- 

|liig^iiccoinmodation   for  80|55S  persons,  \\hile  the 

average  atteDdance  is  only  52,103.     As  organized 

Preebyterian  Church  reports  16  presbyt4jrieK, 

1 2 15  congregations^  with  a  communicant  chureii  roll 

IvS  florae  32^000  p^rsoas.     The  differenee  between 

[•this  figure  and  thjtt  of  the  ceiit^ua  is  largely  due  to 

F  the  fact  that  the  ehurch  figure  reprciicnta  adults, 

^hi!c  that  of  the  census  includes  children  and  all 

young  people  aa  well   as  a  consideraI)le   number 

Imrhoae  l^reahyterianisra  is  ancestral  rather  than  per- 

^SOnal.    The  total  church  contributions  amount  to 

ah>out  £120.IXX)  a  year.  G.  D.  Mathews. 

VIII.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada.— 1,  The 
Fr^flbyterian    Church   in   the    TJnited   States  of 
America  (Presbyterian  Church  Korth)  -    An;erR  ..n 
byterianism  as  a  w  hole  is  iiH  diverse  in  lis  ori- 
&s  are  the  peoples  who  have  blended  t-o  form 
the  American  nation.     There  are  ten   important 
denominiitional  churehes  in  the  United 
1.  Sooroea  States,   desigiiatJ?d   either  as   PrcKby- 
*f*^4       terian  or  Reformed,  which  stand  for 
Jf "im  ri*    rresbyteriaa    principles.      Of    these, 
^  PreabT-  ^^^^^  '*^  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
^^yjj^jj^j^^  iminigration    from    the    continent    of 
Europe;  the  Reformer!  (Dutch)  Church 
and  the  Reformed  Christian  Church  (qq.v.),  lioth 
of  which  originated  in  Holland;  and  the  Reformed 
(Gcmv^n)  Church  (q.vj  whose  beginnings  were  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.     Four  churches  are  di- 
rectly connected    with    the   Secession   antl    Relief 
movements  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the 
eighteenth    century    (see   above,   1.^  2),   viz.:    the 
United    Presbyterian   Church,   the   Synod    of   the 
L  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Ajuerica, 
lofunried  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America 
(Geoerul    Synod),    and    the    Associate;    Reformed 
3yno<l  of  the  South  (see  t>elovv,  4-7).     Whatever  of 
lilnglish  and  Welsh  Presbyterian  ism  there  w  as  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  addition  the  few  French  Prot^estant 
or  Huguenot  churches,  eombincfl  at  an  early  day 
with  Scotch  and  Scotch  Irish  elements  to  forui  the 
Prw^byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,    The   Cumberland    Presbyterian    Church  (see 
hbelow,  3a»  3b)  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
FXJnited  States  (South;  sec  lielow,  2)  are  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chuxeh  in  the  Uoited  States  of 
America;   the   first   separating    in    ISIO,   and   the 
iflecond  in  IStH,  but  the  first  waa  reunited  with  the 
cnt  church  in  19t)f>.    The  youngest  of  the  Amer- 
\n  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  Welsh,  originated 
the    principality    of    Wales  (see^  above*   IV.). 
Iicee    churches,     however    they    may    differ    in 
^matters  of  practise    and    worship^  are    subst^nti- 
[ly   one   in    government,    and    all    maintain    the 
rprinciples    of    the    Presbyterian    system    as   cou' 
tained  either  in  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort-, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  I^'aith^  or  the  Heidcl- 
ll>erg  Catechism.    The  largejst  and,  with   one  excep- 
Son,   the    oldest    of    the    American    Presbyterian 
churches  is  the  Presb>'terian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  into  it  have  bet^n  gatheren! 
elements  from  all  the  others.     Its  history,  concisely 
stated,  is  as  follows: 

The   earhest    American    Presbyterian    churches 
vrere  established  in  New  Enghind^  Marylandi  Dela- 
IX.— 15 


ware,  and  Vtrginia,  and  were  in  large  part  of  Eng- 
Ush  origin,  their  pasters  being  Church-of-Englaiid 

ministers  holding  Presljyterian  views. 

John   Robuison   (q.v.),   the  pastor  of 


2,  Period 
of  Isolated 


Churches  ^^^  Plymouth  Pilgrims  while  in  Hol- 
land, left  on  record  the  following  dec- 
lanition  of  church  principles:  **  Touching  the  eccle- 
siastical niinistry,  vix.,  of  pastors  for  teiwj^ung, 
elders  for  niling,  deacons  for  distributing  the 
churches  contributions,  we  do  wholly  and  in  all 
points  agree  with  the  French  Reformed  churches." 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  who  held  Presby- 
terian views,  settled  in  Virginia  in  1611,  as  pastor 
of  a  Puritan  congregation,  and  in  1630  the  Rev. 
Richard  Denton  located  in  Massachusetts  with  a 
church  which  he  had  served  in  Yorkshire,  England. 
The  Virginia  Puritans  in  large  part  were  dri\'en  out 
of  that  colony  by  persecution,  finding  refuge  in 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina  between  1*H2  and 
IG41>;  and  Denton  and  his  associates  found  New 
Amsterdam  more  friendly  than  New  England.  The 
Englisli  FrcHbyterian  element  in  Maryland  and  the 
colonies  to  the  northward  was  strengthened  l>y  the 
advent,  from  1670  to  I6D0,  of  a  considerable  miin- 
ber  of  Scoteh  colonists,  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
immigration.  The  eiirliest  Presbyti^rians  in  New 
York  were  the  Dutch  Cahinists,  who  foundefl  a 
church  in  1628;  English-speaking  Presbyterians 
were  first  found  in  New  York  City  in  1643,  with  the 
Rev.  Fnincis  Doughty  as  their  minister,  though 
no  Presbyterian  church  was  orgruiized  there  until 
1717,  Presbyterian  churches  of  Englkh  origin, 
ho^vever,  were  established  in  Long  Island,  among 
which  are  to  be  note<i  Sou t hold  (1640)  and  Jamaica 
(1656).  The  founders  of  tlie  earhest  Presbyterian 
churcliPH  in  New  Jersey,  viz.,  Newark  (1667),  Elixa- 
beth  (ltj68),  Woodbridge  (16S0),  and  Fairfield 
(1680),  were  from  Connecticut  and  Long  Island. 
The  first  Prcsljyterian  church  in  Pennsylvania  was 
that  founded  hy  WVlsh  colonists  at  Great  Valley 
about  1685,  the  church  in  Philadelphia  dates  from 
16118.  In  1683|  the  presbytery  of  Laggan,  Irehind, 
it!  response  to  a  letter  from  William  Stevens,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  colony  of  Marjdand, 
sent  to  America  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  {*|.v.), 
who  became  the  ajjoetle  of  American  Presbyterian- 
ism,  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  cede- 
siastical  organijEation,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  organic  unity  the  scattered  Prfsoy- 
terian  churches  in  the  middle  colonies. 

The  first  presbytery  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1706.    The  ministers  of  the  judicatory 
were  seven  in  number,  representing  about  twenty- 
two  congregations,  not.  inchiding  the 
8.  Ooloiiial  pfegbyterians  of  New   England,    Vir- 
terlfl-n      K^^^^i  ^^^  Carohnas,  and  Georgia.    The 
Obupoh.    place  of  meeting  was  Philndelplua,  Pa., 
and  the  meeting  was  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical gathering  of  an  interrolonial  and  fedend 
character  in  the  country.    The  t^rowth  of  the  col- 
onies and  especially  the  increasing  number  of  im- 
migranti^  so  added  to  the  membership  of  tlie  churches 
that  in  Sept,,  1716,  the  generiil  presbyter}^  consU* 
tuted  itself  into  a  sjtiolI  with  four  presbyteries.    A 
great  number  of  the  emigrants  at  this  periorl  were 
from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  their 
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settlement  was  productive  of  results  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  the  church.  To  the  Scotch- 
Irish  race,  above  all  others,  is  American  Presby- 
terianism  indebted  for  its  vigor,  tenacity,  and  pros- 
perity. The  English  and  Scotch-Irirfi  Presbyte- 
rians of  New  England,  owing  to  local  causes,  were 
not  connected  ecclesiastically  with  those  of  the 
other  colonies.  There  were  fully  85  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  that  region  in  1770,  and  in  1775 
the  synod  of  New  England  was  erected,  composed 
of  the  presbyteries  of  Londonderry,  Salem,  and 
Palmer.  In  1782,  this  synod  was  dissolved,  and 
since  that  date  until  quite  recently,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  had  comparatively  few  adherents  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  Congregationalists.  The  gen- 
eral synod  in  1729  passed  what  is  called  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  minis- 
ters under  its  jurisdiction  should  declare  "  their 
agreement  in  and  approbation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster/'  and  also 
"  adopt  the  said  Confession  as  the  confession  of 
their  faith.'  In  the  same  year  the  synod  denied 
to  the  civil  magistrate  power  over  the  church,  and 
also  the  power  "  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion," 
and  thus  was  first  given  definite  ecclesiastical  form 
to  the  distinctive  American  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  from  control  by  the  State. 
In  1745  questions  of  policy  as  to  revivals  and  min- 
isterial education  produced  a  diATsion.  The  "  Log 
College,"  fomided  by  William  Tennent  the  Elder 
(q.v.)  for  the  training  of  ministers,  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  contention,  and  his  son,  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent (q.v.),  with  the  celebrated  evangelist,  George 
Whitefield  (q.v.),  were  prominent  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  parties  were  known  as  "  Old  Side  " 
and  "  New  Side  "  (which  terms  are  not  in  any  man- 
ner equivalent  to  the  terms  "  Old  School  "  and 
"  New  School  "  in  use  a  century  later).  In  1758 
the  divided  bodies  reunited  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  pure  and  simple,  and  at 
the  date  of  reunion  the  church  consisted  of  98 
ministers,  about  200  congregations,  and  10,000 
communicants.  It  was  during  the  period  of  this 
division  that  the  "  New  Side  "  established  the  in- 
stitution now  known  as  Princeton  University,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  educated  ministry.  In  1768, 
John  Witherspoon  (q.v.)  was  called  from  Scotland 
and  installed  as  president  of  Princeton,  and  also  as 
professor  of  divinity.  This  remarkable  man  exer- 
cised an  increasing  and  powerful  influence  not  only 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  throughout  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  joint  movement  of  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists,  from  1766  to  1775, 
to  secure  religious  liberty,  and  to  resist  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  Church  as  the  State  Church 
of  the  colonies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  the  only  clerical  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Religious  forces  were 
among  the  most  powerful  influences  operating  to 
secure  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  found  the  Presbyterian  churches  on  the 
colonial  side.  No  body  of  Christians  has  a  more 
honorable  record  in  the  development  of  American 


institutions^  or  is  more  in  (sympathy  with  them,  or 
has  been  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  mankind  than  the  Presbyterian. 

WiUi  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1783,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  gradually  recovered  from  the  e>-iLj 
wrought  by  war,  and  the  need  of  further  organiza- 
tion was  deeply  felt.    The  church  had  always  been 
independent,  having  no  organic  con- 

•  ^^^'nection   with   European   and   British 
1788.      churches  of  like  faitJi.    The  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  had  created 

new  conditions  for  the  Christian  churches  as  well  as 
for  the  American  people.  Presbyterians  \rere  no 
longer  merely  tolerated,  they  were  entitled,  equally 
with  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists,  in  ail  the 
states,  to  full  civil  and  religious  rights.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  these  new  conditions,  the  synod  in 
May,  1788,  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  ^-ith  the  Laiger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and 
also  a  Form  of  Government,  a  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  a  Directory  for  Worship,  as  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
Confession,  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory,  in 
the  direction  of  liberty  in  worship,  of  freedom  in 
prayer,  and  above  all  of  liberty  from  control  by  the 
State.  The  Form  of  Government  was  altogether  a 
new  docimient,  and  established  the  general  assem- 
bly as  the  governing  body  in  the  church.  The  first 
general  assembly  met  in  1789,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  first  important  movement  in  the  church 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  Plan  of  Union  "  with  the  Congre- 
.gational  associations  of  New  England,  which  began 
through  correspondence  in  1792,  and 

•  th    PLui  '®*^®^  ^*®  consummation  in  the  agree- 
ofUnloi^  ments  made  from  1801  to  1810  between 

the  general  assembly  and  the  associa- 
tions of  Connecticut  and  other  states.  This  Plan 
allowed  Congregational  ministers  to  serve  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  vice  versa;  and  also  permitted 
the  oiganisation  of  mixed  churches  composed  of 
members  of  both  denominations,  with  the  right  of 
representation  in  presb3rtery.  It  remained  in  force 
until  1837,  and  was  useful  to  both  denominations, 
both  in  relation  to  the  result  flowing  from  the  great 
revivals  of  religion  throughout  the  country,  and 
also  in  connection  with  &e  causes  of  home  and 
foreign  missions.  What  is  known  as  the  Cumber- 
land separation  took  place  during  this  period  (see 
below,  3a).  The  presbytery  of  Cumberland  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  persons  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  were  not  quidified 
for  the  office  either  by  learning  or  by  sound  doc- 
trine. The  controversies  between  the  two  judica- 
tories resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  presbytery 
by  the  synod  in  1806,  and  finally,  in  1810,  in  the 
initial  steps  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church. 

The  growth  of  the  church  during  the  period  1790 
to  1837  was  very  decided,  the  membership  increa- 
sing from  18,000  to  220,557.  This  was  due  mainly 
to  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  swept  over 
the  country  from  1799  to  1820.  Further,  in  this 
period  the  first  theological  seminary  of  the  churches 
was  founded  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  (1811),  the  Boards 
of  Homfi  MissioDS  (1816)  and  of  Education  (1819) 
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were  established,  and  at  its  close  the  Boards  of  For- 
eign Missiotm  (1837)  and  of  Publication  (183S) 
came  into  existence. 

About  the  year  1825  the  peace  of  the  church  be- 
gan to  be  disturbed  by  controversiea  respecting  the 
Plan  of  Union  and  the  estabUahment  of  denomina- 

„   _  _,    .      tiona!    agencies   for   misaionary   and 
e.  Period  ,*  t-  i         rm.  j       / 

of  Division,  evangehstic  work.  The  synod  of 
Pittsburg  as  early  as  1831  founded  the 
Western  i-'oreign  Missionary  Society  as  a  distinctive 
denominational  agency.  The  foreign  mission  Mork 
of  the  church  had  pre\^ou3ly  been  conducted 
ainly  through  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
ioners  for  Foreign  Missioas  (see  CoNGREOATioNAir- 
tsi«,  L.  4,  i  11)^  and  much  of  tlie  home-mission 
work  ^\'as  done  ttut>ugh  the  American  Education 
ScKiety,  The  party  standing  for  denonw national 
agencies  and  opposed  to  the  Plan  of  Union  was 
known  as  the  **  Old  School,"  and  that  favoring  its 
continuance  as  the  **  New  School."  Questions  of 
doctrine  were  also  involve*!  in  the  controverK^', 
though  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  those  of  de- 
nominational policy,  and  led  to  the  trial  for  heresy 
of  Albert  Barnes  (q.v.).  The  "  Old  School  "  ma- 
jority in  the  assembly  of  1837  brought  the  matters 
_at  issue  to  a  head  by  abrogating  the  Plan  of  Union, 
resolutions  against  the  interdenominational  so- 
■ieties,  by  the  excision  of  the  synods  of  Utica, 
Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  RoservCp  and  by 
the  establish nient  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  When  the  assembly  of  1838  met, 
_ibe  *'  New  School  **  commissioners  protesteti  againt>t 
exclusion  of  the  delegates  from  the  four  ex- 
aded  synods,  organized  an  assembly  of  their  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  sitting  assembly,  and  then 
withiirew.  From  1S;^8  onvvartj,  both  branches  grew 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  both  made  progress  in  the 
organisation  of  their  l>eiievolent  and  missionary 
work-  Their  gron  th  was  checked,  however,  by  dis- 
ruption. The  *'  New  School  "  assembly  of  1857  took 
strong  ground  in  opposition  to  slavery,  with  the 
result  tlmt  several  southern  presbyteries  withdrew 
and  orgaxiized  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  May,  1861,  the  Old  School  assembly 
met  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ^ith  but  thirteen  com- 
missJoners  present  from  the  states  which  had  se- 
cedeti  from  the  Union.  In  the  assembly  resolutions 
professing  loyalty  to  the  federal  government  were 
passed  by  a  decided  majority.  The  minority  of  the 
assembly,  however^  while  in  favor  of  the  federal 
union,  were  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  an  ecole- 
slasticaJ  judicatory  hail  no  right  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  civil  allegiance  (see  below,  2,  §  1),  These 
resolutions  were  the  alleged  reason  for  the  organ- 
ixation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  C-onfed- 
erate  States  of  America,  which  met  in  general  as- 
sembly at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  Dec,  1861,  was  enlarged 
by  union  in  1863  with  the  United  Synod  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1855  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  (see  below,  2).  Its  membership 
was  increased  in  1869  and  1874  by  the  adherence  of 
those  portions  of  the  synods  of  Kentucky  and  Mie- 
souri  which  protested  by  *'  declaration  and  teati- 
nnony  "  against  the  action  of  the  Old  School  assem* 
bly  in  the  matter  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 


ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South. 

The  first  step  toward  the  reunion  of  the  '*  Old 
School  "  and  *'  New^  School  "  was  taken  in  1862,  by 
the  establishment  of  fraternal  correspondence  be- 
tween the  tv\o  general  assemlilies.  A  second  st^jp 
w^as  the  organisation  by  the  *'  New  School  '*  in  1863 
of  its  own  home-mission  work.  In 
7.  Ferioa  j,§g0  committees  of  conference  with  a 
of  Bemnlon.    ■         .  ■  •   *    i  j 

view   to   umon   were  appomted,   and 

Nov,  12,  1869,  at  Pittsburg*  Pa.,  reunion  was  con- 
summiited  on  **  the  basis  of  the  standards  pure  and 
simple."  In  connection  with  the  movement,  a 
memorial  fund  was  raised  \\hich  amounted  to 
$T,a%;i,983,  Since  the  year  1870  the  church  has 
made  steady  progress  along  all  lines,  and  its  har- 
mony was  seriously  threatened  only  by  controversy 
(1891-94)  as  to  the  sources  of  authority  in  religion 
and  the  authority  and  crpdibility  of  Holy  Scripture, 
a  controversy  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  by 
the  general  assembly  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
1899,  of  a  unanimous  deliverance  affirming  the  loy- 
alty of  the  church  to  its  historic  views  on  these  sub- 
jects. Among  the  important  events  m  the  history 
of  the  church  since  1870,  mention  is  made  of  the 
folio v%ing.  In  1875  the  general  aiist?mb!y  entered 
03  a  leading  factor  into  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the  Pres^ 
byterian  System  (see  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
CnunrHEs).  In  1879  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence  was  appointed^  and  in  1881  the  in\por- 
tant  work  of  temperance  reform  was  entrusted  to 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance.  The 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Acatlemies,  in  1883,  was  caused  by  the  demands  of 
the  West,  and  the  great  and  grov\ing  importance  of 
educationtd  interests.  In  1888  the  centennial  of 
the  general  assembly  was  celebrate<l  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.»  and  a  centenary  fund  of  $6(XJ,000  was 
raised,  which  was  added  t^  the  endo\\-ment  fund  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  Correspondence 
bet^^een  the  general  assemblies,  north  and  south, 
was  first  brought  about  in  1882.  In  1883  fraternal 
delegates  were  api>ninted,  itnd  appeared  in  the  re- 
spective botlies.  In  1901  the  Evangelistic  Commit- 
tee waa  established,  through  whose  efforts  a  decided 
uplift  has  been  given  t«  spiritual  conditions,  not 
only  within  the  Presbyterian  Cburcli,  but  also  among 
many  other  denominational  churches.  The  Pre^ 
byterian  Brotherhood  also  was  organised  in  1906, 
for  evangelistic  and  social  purposes,  and  includes 
fully  100,000  men  in  its  membership.  In  1903  the 
general  assembly  appointed  a  Committee  on  Church 
Cooperation  and  Union,  as  a  result  of  whose  work 
terms  of  union  were  framed  between  the  Presby- 
teriun  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This  imion 
was  accomplished  at  the  respective  general  assem- 
blies at  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  Decatur,  111.,  in  1906. 
There  has  been  considerable  Htigation  in  connection 
with  this  union;  but  in  any  event  the  addition 
through  it  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  amounts  to 
about  1,200  ministers,  1,800  churches,  and  90,000 
communicants.  The  churcli  is  a  raomlwr  of  *  The 
Council  of  Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  St^iitea 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System,"  establiahed  m 
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1907,  seeking  to  brii^g  into  closer  relations  the  eeveral 
PrcsbyteriaD  denoniiiiiitionj^  in  the  country^  and  it 
cnicred  heartily  into  the  otigfinixaiion  in  Dec,  1008, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
ChurcheB  of  Christ  in  America,  composed  of  M  de- 
nominations, having  about  18,000^000  commimi- 
cants,  and  reprt^ienting  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States, 

The  gTDWth  of  tlje  Presbytorian  Church  during 
the  nineteenth  century  is  oxhibiUKi  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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While  the  population  of  the  country  haa  doubled 
about  tuixt^'en  timea  Binee  ISOO,  the  memberBhip  of 
the  church  has  doubled  about  iieventy  times  in  the 
name  perio^l,  anil  tlie  total  additions  on  profesaion 
of  faith  during  the  century  ending  with  1900  appear 
to  have  been  about  2,800,000.  Of  these  there 
have  been  received  since  1900,  604,341* 

Since  1729  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catcehiama  have  been  the  doctrinal  stand arcln 
of  the  church,  with  the  exception  that  the  ehapters 
desiling  with  the  civil  magistrate  were  modified  in 
1788  so  as  to  conform  to  the  American  doctrine  of 
the  abarjitit-e  separation  of  the  Church  from  control 
by  the  State,  The  Confession  was  also  amended  in 
1887  by  the  striking-out  of  the  last 
clause  of  section  4  of  chapter  24,  and 
so  removing  any  obstacle  which  may 
havn  {existed  to  a  person's  marrying  his  deceased 
wife's  sister*  In  1&03  the  Ccjnfession  of  Faith  was 
amended  in  chapters  10^  10,  22,  and  25j  a  deelara- 
tory  statement  was  at  J  opted  as  to  chapters  3  and 
10,  and  chapters  34  and  35  were  added,  respec- 
tively on  "  The  Iloly  Spirit "  and  "  The  Love  of 
Goil  und  Missions."  The  re  vision  accomplished  in 
1003  waa  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  disavowal 
of  certain  inferences  tlrawTi  by  persons  outside  the 
cliuceh  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  on  God's 
eternal  decree,  the  love  of  God  for  all  miuikind,  and 
his  reailvness  to  bestow  his  saving  grace  on  all  who 
seek  it.  The  church  also  officially  declared  that  all 
persons  dying  in  infancy  are  included  in  the  elec- 
tion of  grace,  and  arc  reEreneratal  and  saved  by 
Chriist  through  the  ^^pirit,  who  works  when  and 
where  and  hoiv  he  plciis^'S.  The  administrative  of 
(tovemmerital  Bt;uidards  were  adopt^eil  hy  the  Gen- 
era! Synml  in  17^H,  and  conj^ist  of  a  I'orm  of  Govern* 
ment,  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory  for  Wor- 
ship. These  standanls  have  been  from  time  to 
time  amended  and  modified,  though  they  are  atiU 
substantially  as  first  adopted.    [In  1906  The  Book 


of  Common  Warship  was  adopted  by  the  GencnLl 
Assembly  '*  for  voluntary  use  in  the  chnTches."| 
Prior  to  1788  Steuart  of  Pardovan*s  Cf^&^Hens^j 
the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  ScMiiid  m  ere  accepted  ts 
authoritative. 

The    misstonary,    evangelistic,    and    bencvoknt 
work  of  the  church  is  conducted  by  eight  boank 
and  two  oonmiittees,  the  names  of  which,  with  tk 
datoa  of  ojiianijiatton,  are  as  follows:  Home  ^isisioM, 
rt    -iw       *,  1816;    Education,  1819;    Foreign  Mis- 
Ig^^eiT  ^^^'  ^®^'  I*ubUcation,  1838;  Chmdi 
Erection,     1844;     Ministerial    RaM, 
1855;  Freedmcn,  1865;  Colleges,  1883,    Home-mi^ 
eion  effort  was  b^un  as  early  as  1710,  and  was 
carried  on  by  the  general  synod  and  the  g^nenJ  f^ 
eembly  through  committees  until  the  Boarti  of  Mis- 
sions was  organized  in  1816.     This  agency  had  h 
its  employ,  in  1909, 1,435  mi^onaries,  447mi^aD- 
ary  teachers,  and  expended  during  the  year  ending 
Mar.  31,  1909,  $1,167,094.     Foreign  mission  work 
was  established  among  the  Ammean  Indians  (1741}, 
Syria  (1822),  India  (1834),  Persia  (1835)  and  also 
at  later  dates  in  China,  Siam,  West  Africa,  Corisco, 
Colombia^  Brazil,  Japan^  Chile,  Laos,  Mexico,  and 
Korea,  and  among  the  Chinese  In  Calif omia.    In 
1909  the  total  number  of  missionaries,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  men  and  women^  was  ^6  American  and 
3,367  native.    They  were  distributed  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent count ri<^  lj781  principal  stations,  and  299 
out-stations,    having    96,801    communicants,    and 
101,756  Sunday-school  scholars.    There  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  w^ork  two  great  printing- 
establishments,  one  at  Beirut,  SjTia,  and  the  other 
at  Shanghai,  China.    Hiese  printing-'establishments 
in  the  year  1909  issued  1 67,8^14 ;946  pages  of  printed 
matter.    There  are  also  in  connection  with  the  va- 
rious mission  stations  61  hospituls,  76  dispensaries, 
and  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  1909  was 
449,457.    Concerning  the  other  Ixiards  named  above 
the  following  statements  are  made:  The  Bonn!  of 
Education  stands  for  the   fundamental   principle 
that  an  eiiueat^  ministry  is  essential  to  the  en- 
during prosperity  of  tlic  Christian  Church.     Th 
Board  of  Pubheation  and  Sunday-srhool  work  en 
phaaiics  the  importance  of  Christum  nurture  aii 
of  a  proper  Sunday-school  literature.    The  Board  c 
Church  Erection  guarantees  to  congregations  tht 
erection  and  completion  of  houses  of  worship  and 
of  manses  for  pastors.    Since  ite  establishment  this 
board  has  aided  8,700  eongregationa.     The  Board 
of  Relief  is  the  church's  instrument  for  aiding  dis- 
abled and  infirm  ministers  and  the  needy  families 
of  deceased  ministers.    This  agency  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  any  of  the  agencies  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  United  S twites.    The  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  has  as  its  sole  duty  the  evanf^ehzation 
and  education  of  the  colored  people;   and  the  Col- 
lege Board  is  the  earnest  effort  of  the  church  to  pro- 
mote and  conserve  Christian  education  in  coHe^os 
and  universities.     There  are  at  present  fourt-wn 
theological  institutions  which  report  annually  to 
thts  general  assembly.    The  first  theological  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  church  was  through  the  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  in  Princeton  College,  now  Prince- 
ton University,  and  the  first  theological  professor 
was  John  Witherspoon,  beginning  w  ith   the   year 
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176S.    The  theological  seminaries  were  establiaheii 
a«  follows:    rrinceton  (at  Princeton,  N.  J.)i  1812; 
Auburn  (at  Auburn,  N.  Y.),  1819;  Western  (at  Allt> 
gheny,  P».),  1827;    J..ane  (at  Cincinnati,  O.),  1829; 
McCormick  (at  Chicago,  lib),   !8;K);    licbanon  (at 
liCbaxiofi,    Tenn.),    1852;     Dan\nlle    (at    Danville, 
Ky.),    1853;    Gennan    (at   Dubuque,    la.),    1856; 
Biddle  (for  colored  students,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C), 
1S6S;  Gennan  (Bloomfield,  N.  J.),  1869;  8an  Fran- 
61800  (at  San  Franciiico,  Ciil.),  1871;    Lincoln  (for 
.«dl0re<]  students  at  Lincoln  Univei*sity,  Pa.),  187L 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Riclimond,  Va., 
e8tablii«!ied  in  1824^  and  the  Columbia  8cmimir\% 
Columbia,  S.  C,  establinhctl  in  18:^1,  have  been  in 
connet-tion  since  1861  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
[For  the  data  reevpecting  Union  TbeoUtgical  Semi- 
nar)',   New  York  City,  founded    18:^6,  see   under 
T&£OLOGicAL  Semik ARIES.]    The  statistics  of  the 
eeminaries  for  1909  are  as  follows:  profcasors,  89; 
other   teachers^  48;    students,  709;    books  in  the 
libraries,  26.5,476;    total  endo\Mnent8,  310,672,142. 
The  church  reports,  for  1909.  36  synods,  291  prc5- 
bytPiies,    9,023    ministers,    227    licentiates,    L«66 
candidates   for  the   ministry,  :iS,H64  elders,  9,997 
^eimrches,   1,321»386  communicants,  and  contribu- 
llonii  for  all  purposes,  121,664,756.     General  pubU- 
eationa  are  the  records  of  the  general  presbytery, 
1706-16»  of  the  general  eynod,  1717-88,  and  of  the 
general  assembly  1789-1909,  each  in  printed  form. 
They  are  the  most  complete  ecclesia^tictd  record  in 
America.     The  Minutes  of   the  general   assembly 
and  the  UeporU  of  the  Missionary  and  Benevolent 
Boanls  are  issued  annually.     The  home  missions  of 
the  church  have  been  continuously  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  American 
p(*ople.     Its  ministers  and  congregations  have  been 
I  eaaentiid  factors  in  securing  the  moral  and  spiritujd 
I  as  well  as  the  material  welfare  of  the  republic.     Its 
influtmce  has  been  decided  upon  the  political  intcr- 
[  estB  of  the  land,  for  both  the  church  and  the  nation 
^are  direct  pro^iuct^  of  the  same  great  reformation. 
[The church  has  furnished  both  Revolutionary  lead- 
ers, such  as  John  Witherspoon,  and  also  Prcijident^ 
of  the   United   States,  such    as    Andrew   Jackson, 
I  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Harrbon,  and  Grover 
'  Cleveland.     In  heathen  bnda  the  church  has  ex- 
'  crted  a  quiet  but  mighty  influence  in  elevating  the 
'  standards  of  morality,  in  sanctifying  the  family  re- 
lation, in  introducing  the  element  of  fmtcniity  into 
i  social  relatioas,  and  above  all  in  bringing  to  bear 
I  upon  great  masses  of  men  and  women  the  di%'ine 
'  power  which  accompanies  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ* 
Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  church  has  been  in 
all  the  ndationa  in  which  human  beings  stand  each 
;  to  the  other,  and  in  all  the  aspirations  of  humanity, 
I  both  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life.  W.  IL  R^jberts. 

2.  PrsBbyterlan  Ohurch  In  the  United  States 
(Southern  Presbyterian  Church):  This  church 
L  roots  itself  in  the  work  of  Francis  Makemie  (q.v,; 
[alfloaee above,  VIII.,  t,  SS  2^).  In  Makemie's  time 
[  them  began  a  steady  immigration  of  Presbyterians 
'  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  These  immigrantSi  en- 
tering the  port  of  Philadelphia,  spread  in  great 
'numbers  southward,  settling  in  Virginia,  North 
tCarolina,  and  the  upper  portions  of  South  Carolina. 


1,  Back- 


They  formed  the  principal  element  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  church  which  dates  from  Makemic. 
Among  them  w  ere  some  Scotch,  Eng- 
liish,  and  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and,  in 
Ort^n.  ^^^^  louver  part  of  South  (_*{irolina,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Huguenots.  On 
the  di\"ision  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  (sec 
above,  VIIL,  1,  §  6),  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is 
no\v  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  adhenMi  to 
the  Old  School  branch.  This  comiection  continued 
until  1S6L  When  the  Old  Schot»I  assembly  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1S61,  several  southern  states 
had  already  secodetl  from  the  Union.  The  majority 
of  the  assembly,  thinking  that  the  duty  of  patriot- 
ism dennmded  a  profession  of  loyalty  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  by  resolution  pledged  the  whole 
constituency  of  the  church  to  the  support  of  the 
Federal  sovereignty  as  against  the  seceded  states. 
Charles  Hodge  (q.v.),  for  himself  and  fifty-seven 
others,  protested  against  this  action  of  the  assem- 
bly as  unconstitutional  in  that  it  a^^sunied  **  to  de- 
cide a  political  qufiSlion,  and  to  nmkc  that  decision 
a  test  of  membership  in  the  church.*'  Tt*e  Presby- 
terians living  in  the  South  could  not  fulfil  the  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  the  Federal  govemment  without  prov- 
ing traitors  to  the  govemment  under  wliich  they 
were  living  at  the  time.  The  southern  presbyteries 
and  synods  regardeti  the  deliverance  of  tlie  assem- 
bly as  virtually  an  ex.scindmg  act,  and  at  their 
next  meetings  formally  renounced  all  connection 
witli  the  Old  School  assembly.  Commtssioners  from 
forty-seven  of  these  presliyteries  met  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Dec.  4,  18Q1,  and  organized  a  new  assembly* 

Thus  the  Southern  Presliyterian  Churrli  began 
its  Bepsrate  existence  just  \vhcn  the  greatest  civil 
war  of  history  was  getting  well  under  \%ay.  During 
the  next  four  years  the  territory  cov- 
2,  Period  of  ^,j.gj  ^^y  |^g  church  was  overrun  by 
d  contending  armies,  and  the  church  w:is 
Aoortitions  o^ffected  by  the  general  efTects  of  the 
'  war  in  the  south  in  the  de^ytniction  of 
the  indu.'^trial  system,  tlie  impovi.'rishment  of  tlie 
people,  and  tiK*  general  demoralization  of  society. 
The  work  of  the  church  wm  interruplcfj,  its  devel- 
opment retanled,  and  its  future  overshsidoweiL  It 
ni.iintained,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  discour- 
agements, a  vigorous  life,  funiislung  chaplains  for 
the  army,  and  caring  for  the  congregations  com- 
mitted to  its  trust.  It  gave  constiuit  and  Ciimest 
attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored 
people,  devoting  to  tliis  work  some  of  its  finest  pul- 
pit talent.  It  av  as  alsfj  privilcgctl  to  do  some  cfTect- 
ive  mission  work  among  the  Indians.  The  growth 
of  tlie  church  both  during  and  immefiiately  after 
the  war  was  chiefly  liy  the  absorption  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies.  The  Intlcp<^ndcnt  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  smull  brotherhood  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  was  brought  into  the  Soutliem  Assembly 
in  18fl3.  The  same  year  a  union  was  effected  uith 
the  Unitetl  Synod  of  the  Pn»sbyterian  Church.  This 
synod  had  tieen  organised  in  1858  out  of  the  south- 
ern contingent  of  the  New  School  church  as  a  prac- 
tical protest  figainst  the  deliverances  of  the  New 
School  As.9embly  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  While 
this  eynod  went  with  the  Ne\>'  School  in  the  divi- 
sion of  1837,  this  was  not  due  to  sympathy  with 
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the  laxity  of  doctrine  charged  against  the  New 
School  body,  which  was  the  ground  of  division,  but 
because  the  synod  regarded  as  harsh  and  unconsti- 
tutional the  exscinding  resolutions  by  which  that 
famous  division  was  consummated.  In  the  great 
upheaval  of  1861-65,  the  s3mod  of  Kentucky  ad- 
hered to  the  northern  assembly.  It  expressed  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  assembly  had  taken  the 
action  which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern 
presbyteries.  This  called  forth  a  censure  from  the 
next  assembly,  and  this  inaugurated  a  strife  which 
culminated  in  1867  in  the  separation  of  the  synod 
from  the  northern  assembly.  The  next  year  com- 
missioners from  the  presbyteries  of  Kentucky 
sought  admission  into  the  membership  of  the  south- 
em  assembly  and  were  received.  The  synod  of  Mis- 
souri went  through  an  experience  in  all  essential 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky.  While  re- 
maining in  connection  with  the  northern  assembly 
during  the  exciting  period  of  the  war,  it  took  ex- 
ception to  deliverances  of  the  assembly  touching 
the  political  condition  of  the  country.  Antagonism 
grew  until  separation  resulted.  For  a  few  years  the 
synod  maintained  an  independent  existence;  but 
in  1874  a  large  part  of  it  united  with  the  southern 
assembly.  The  Presbytery  of  Patapsco  in  Maryland 
was  received  in  1867;  the  same  year  the  Alabama 
presbytery  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  three  years  later  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  were  received. 
The  absorption  of  these  various  bodies  brought  in 
about  282  ministers,  490  churches,  and  35,600  com- 
municants. As  the  union  in  every  case  was  on  the 
basis  of  perfect  doctrinal  affinity,  there  has  been 
no  resultant  evil.  The  church  stands  to-day  as  a 
hving  organism  with  no  scars  on  it^i  body  to  show 
that  any  grafting  has  been  done. 

As  soon  as  the  melancholy  conditions  in  which 

the  church  was  born  had  passed  away,  and  the 

dawn  of  a  brighter  era  appeared,  the  church  began 

to  '*  lengthen  its  cords  and  strengthen 

8.   Evangel- jl^  stakes."      Promptly  it  recognized 

ization;     j^^  ^  practical  way  its  duty  and  privi- 

Foreini  ^^®  ^  ^^®  P^'^  ^°  *^®  great  work 
Missions.  ^^  worldwide  evangelization.  Its  first 
mission  on  foreign  soil  was  planted  in 
Brazil  in  1869.  Since  that  time  the  church  has  con- 
stantly cnlargcil  its  work  until  now,  in  addition  to 
the  mission  in  Brazil,  it  has  missions  in  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Africa,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  The  church  sup- 
ports a  missionary  force  of  280,  not  including  na- 
tive workers,  and  has  a  communicant  roll  in  its 
various  missions  aggregating  more  than  15,000. 
Its  extensive  work  in  Japan  is  not  represented  on 
this  roll  for  the  reason  that  the  fruits  of  mission 
work  in  that  country  are  absorbed  by  the  native 
church  (see  Japan).  In  the  year  1909,  $412,156 
was  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  work, 
an  average  of  about  $1.60  per  member.  There  is  at 
present  a  rising  tide  of  missionary  zeal  sweeping 
over  the  church  which  promises  unprecedented 
progress  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  sphere  of  home  missions,  the  church  is 
manifesting  a  growing  earnestness,  and  is  rapidly 
enlarging  its  activities.  Especially  is  it  putting 
forth  commendable  efforts  to  provide  for  the  des- 


titution in  the  border  states  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  receipts  for  this  cause  for  the  yetr 
1909  were  much  in  advance  of  any  previous  yetr 
and  more  than  three  times  what  they  were  only 
eight  years  ago.  As  further  indicating  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work,  it  may  be  noted  that  within  the 
past  twelve  months  a  presbytery  has  been  erected 
for  the  Mexicans  in  Texas,  and  a  new  synod  was 
organized  for  Oklahoma.  Home-mission  work  is 
also  carried  on  directly  by  presbyteries  and  synods 
in  the  older  sections  of  the  chiurh.  As  measured  by 
cost  of  support,  the  work  done  in  this  way  is  about 
three  times  as  great,  but  by  no  means  three  times 
as  fruitful,  as  that  carried  on  in  the  border  territory 
through  the  assembly's  executive  committee.  The 
total  contributions  to  home  missions  last  year  were 
$322,288.  Work  for  the  negroes  is  prosecuted 
through  an  executive  committee  located  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Stillman  Institute,  named  in  honor 
of  Rev.  C.  A.  Stillman,  D.D.,  and  designed  espe- 
cially, though  not  exclusively,  for  the  education  of 
colored  ministers,  is  prospering  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
The  choicest  fruits  of  this  school  are  seen  in  a  nmn- 
ber  of  consecrated  missionaries  who  are  laboring 
with  great  success  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  Africa. 
Several  Sunday-schools  for  colored  people  are  con- 
ducted by  white  churches.  Two  colored  presby- 
teries, one  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Mississippi,  are  in 
connection  with  the  southern  assembly. 

In  1897  a  number  of  independent  colored  pres- 
byteries were  organized  into  a  s3mod,  the  name  of 
which  is  the  Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  synod  is  in  a  vague  sens^  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  southern  assembly,  its  ministers  and 
churches  receiving  financial  aid  from  a  fund  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose.  This  Afro-^\merican 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  very  frail  and  sickly  child. 
Its  ministers  are  untrained  and  inefficient,  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  in  administrative 
gifts,  apparently  demonstrating  the  unwisdom  of 
conunitting  to  the  negroes  an  independent  over- 
sight of  their  own  religious  interests. 

The  business  of  publication  is  conducted  through 
a  publishing-house,  owned  by  the  church,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  a  book  depository  in 
Texarkana,  Tex.     The  volume  of  busj- 


4.  Other 
Agencies: 


Prospeots.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  something  over 
*  $160,000,  yielding  a  net  income  of 
$14,000.  In  connection  >v'ith  the  publication  work 
is  a  well-organized  Sabbath-school  department 
which  furnishes  a  splendid  literature  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath-schools,  and  also  conducts  a  valuable  mis- 
sion work  among  the  immigrant  population  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  among  the  long-neglected  dweUers 
in  the  Appalachians.  Ministerial  education  and 
relief  are  combined  under  one  executive  agency 
with  headquarters  at  Ix)uLsville,  Ky.  The  report 
of  this  conmiittee  shows  422  candidat<?s  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  ministrj'.  For  training  its 
candidates,  the  church  has  five  theological  schools, 
viz.,  Union  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.;  Columbia 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C;  the  divinity  depart- 
ment of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  the  Texas  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Austin,  Tex.,  and  the  Louisville  Seminar>', 
Louisville,  Ky.    This  last  is  owned  and  controlled 
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jointly  with  the  aeeembly  of  the  northern  churcli. 
A  decided  8tep  has  r<?cently  been  taken  in  the  work 
of  ministerial  relief.  An  endowrapnt  fiinri  has  been 
raised  for  this  cauae^  amounting  to  $274,429,  and 
the  effort  to  increase  tliis  to  half  a  million  doQara 
gives  promise  of  early  mjecess.  In  19tl6,  the  assem- 
bly appointed  an  Execntive  Committee  of  Bchools 
and  Colleges.  This  is  the  practietd  expression  of  a 
more  determined  purpose  to  put  the  institutions  of 
the  church  on  a  better  fumneial  footinp;,  and  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  Christian  etiucation  with  re- 
newed zenL  A  yet  more  reeent  development  of  the 
church's  life  was  the  creiition  by  the  assembly  of 
1908  of  a  permanent  Committee  of  Eviinfielism. 
Thin  was  in  response  to  an  arouserl  and  intensified 
interest  in  the  direct  work  of  reaching  the  uncon- 
verted. The  church  has  expanded  from  105,956 
members  in  1874  to  279^803;  but  there  is  a  whole- 
some discontent  with  the  rate  of  progresa  in  the 
past,  which  prophesies  a  more  aggressive  and  fruit- 
ful future. 

The  specific  causes  which  leii  t-o  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  Assembly  have  !ong  since  passed 
away.  The  relations  between  this  church  and  that 
of  which  it  once  formed  a  part  are  elope  and  fra- 
ternal, enabling  them  to  cooperate  in  many  forms 
of  Christian  ser\iee.  There  exist  reasons,  however, 
which  are  thought  to  justify  a  continued  separa- 
tion* It  is  believed  that  by  independent  existence 
the  church  can  bear  a  more  effective  testimony  to 
certain  principles  which  need  emphasis — such  prin- 
ciples, for  example,  as  strict  construction  in  the  use 
of  creeds;  the  exclusively  spiritual  mission  of  the 
chuTx;h;  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  being  the  infallible  Word  of  God  from  Genesis  to 
Revehition.  In  other  word&,  the  church  believes 
that  it  owes  a  duty  to  doctrinal  conservatism  which 
it  can  best  discharge  by  maintaining  its  autonomy. 

R.  C.  Reed. 
3a.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Ohnrob  Before 
tbe  Union  of  1906:  This  church  begjm  its  career 
as  a  distinct  organization  Feb.  10,  1810,  and  ceased 
to  exist  as  such  by  an  act  of  "  union  and  reunion  " 
with  the  Presbj^erian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (see  above,  VIII.,  1)  May  24,  1906.  It 
originated  in  the  remarkable  revival  of  religion 
which  in  1797  began  to  develop  in  what  was  then 
know*n  as  '*  the  Cumberland  countr}'  "  in  Bouth- 
westem  Kentuckj-  and  Tennessee,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  James  McC ready  (q.v.;  also  see 
REvrvALfi  OF  Religion),  Tlie  revival  rapidly  grew 
to  such  proportions  as  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  ordained  ministers  greater 
than  could  be  supplietl;  the  country  had  only  re- 
cently been  settled,  and  in  those  days  it  was  far 
away  from  the  sources  of  supply.  The  Cumberland 
presbytery  orflaine<l  certain  men  who  In  re?petrt  to 
educational  pr-eparation  fell  somewhat  below  the 
requirement  of  the  standards  to  which  that  presby- 
tery was  amenable,  and  this  prmiuced  dissension  in 
the  synod  of  Kentucky,  of  which  the  Cumber] a ri(l 
presbytery  wem  a  member,  which  culminates!  in 
1 R06  in  the  dissolution  of  the  presbjrtery .  The  synod 
annexed  to  the  adjoining  Transylvania  presbytery 
the  members  who  had  not  been  placed  under  pro- 
hibition to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  its  or- 
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di nances,  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  synods 
in  1805,  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  The  Cumber- 
land presbytery  had  taken  the  ground  in  the  con- 
troversy, that  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod  were  unconstitutional,  and, 
of  course,  that  the  proscribing  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  Nevertheless,  from  a  general  re- 
epect  to  authority,  and  from  a  desire  to  procure  r. 
reconciliation  and  enjoy  peace  and  cjuietude  af>  far 
as  possible,  both  the  proscribed  ncmbers,  and  those 
who  had  promoted  their  induction  into  the  min- 
istry and  sympatliized  with  them,  constituting 
a  majority  of  the  presbyter>\  organi^ted  them- 
selves inUi  what  they  called  a  "  council,"  determin- 
ing  in  this  manner  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
the  re^^val,  to  keep  tfje  congregations  together,  but 
to  abstain  from  all  proper  preabyterial  proceedings, 
and  await'  what  they  thought  would  be  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.  This  council  continued  its  organ- 
ization from  Dec.,  1805,  to  Feb.,  181 0.  By  that 
time  the  members  became  satisfied  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  either  from  the  synod  or  the  gen- 
eral as.^mbly.  As  a  last  resort,  and  in  order  to  save 
what  they  represented  to  the  general  assembly  as 
"  a  very  respectable  congregation  in  Cumberland 
and  the  Barrens  of  Kentucky,"  two  of  the  proscribed 
miniBters,  Finis  Ewing  anrl  Samuel  lung,  assisted 
by  Samuel  McAdow,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  commission  for 
his  participation  in  what  they  denominated  the 
irregularities  of  the  presb3rter>%  reorganised  the 
Cumberland  presbytery  at  the  house  of  Mc.\dow, 
in  Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  on  Feb,  4,  1810.  It  was 
organized  as  an  independent  presbytery.  It  will 
be  observed  that  it  was  a  reorganization  of  a  pres- 
bytery which  had  been  dissolved,  which  had  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  localJt>^  The  churc-h  which 
grew  from  these  beginnings  naturally  took  the  name 
of  its  first  presbytery  as  a  prefix.  It  grew  rapidly, 
extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

The  new  presbjrtery  immediately  set  forth  a 
synopsis  of  its  theology  and  of  the  principles  of  no 
tion  by  wliich  it  proposed  to  be  governed.  Its  the- 
ology Tias  Calvinistic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
offensive  doctrine  of  predestination  so  expressed 
OS  to  eeem  to  embody  the  dogma  of  necessity  or 

fatality.  The  con.stmction  which,  in 
dPi^  opposition  to  the  letter,  or  form^  of  the 
ciples   '  *''^ii'^^ii^^*'i<^  symbols,  they  put  upon  the 

**  idea  of  fatality,"  was:  (1)  that  there 
are  no  eternal  reprobates;  (2)  that  Christ  diei!,  not 
for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind,  and  for  all  in 
the  same  sense*  (3)  that  persons  djing  in  infancy 
are  saved  through  Christ  and  the  snnctification  of 
the  Spirit;  (4)  that  the  Spirit  of  Gwi  operates  on 
the  u  erld,  aa  coexteusively  as  Christ  has  made  the 
atonement,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  ail  men  in- 
excusable. The  exception  of  this  one  *'  idea  of 
fatality,*'  corresponding  to  these  four  points,  must 
have  meant  and  included  only  their  antipodes: 
(1)  eternal  reprobation;  (2)  an  atonement  limited 
to  the  elect  members;  (3)  the  salvation  of  elect  in- 
fants only;  (4)  the  limitation  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  elect.    Aflide  from  these  pointai, 
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covered  by  the  exception,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  C/hurch,  as  set  forth  in  its 
Confession,  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its 
founders,  identical  with  that  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  In  the  year  1813  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery had  become  so  large  that  it  divided  itself 
into  three  presbyteries,  and  constituted  the  Cum- 
berland Synod.  This  S3mod,  at  its  sessions  in  1816, 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith,  catechism,  and  sys- 
tem of  church  order,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples avowed  upon  the  oiganixation  of  the  first  pres- 
bytery. The  Confession  of  Faith  was  a  slight  modi- 
fication and  abridgment  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Larger  Catechism 
was  omitted,  and  also  some  sections  of  the  chapter 
on  "  God's  Eternal  Dwrees."  A  revised  Confes- 
sion was  adopted  in  1883. 

In  1826  the  first  college  was  organized  and  lo- 
cated at  Princeton,  Ky.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  church.  In  1842  it  was  transferred  to  Lebanon, 
Tcnn.,  and  the  name  changed  to  Cum- 
8.  Educa-  berland  University.  It  is  composed  of 
SSl*^  ^*^"four  schools — preparatory,  academic. 
Missions  ^*^»  ^^^  theological,  each  school  hav- 
ing its  own  corps  of  professors  and  lec- 
turers. It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  lias  long  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful,  educational 
institutions  in  the  southwest,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  it  has  had  to  struggle. 
There  are  now  colleges  at  Waxahachie,  Tex.;  Lin- 
coln, III.;  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  Marshall,  Mo.,  and 
Decatur,  111.,  besides  a  number  of  high  schools  and 
academies  under  presbyterial  and  synodlcal  super- 
vision. The  theological  seminary  in  connection 
with  Cumberland  University  is  the  only  theological 
school.  It  employs  seven  regular  professors,  and 
the  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years. 
A  well-equipped  publishing-house  is  located  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  At  the  time  of  the  reunion  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  board  of  missions  (at 
St.  Louis)  was  sustaining  twenty-six  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, besides  doing  an  extensive  mission  work 
at  home.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  sus- 
taining seventeen  women  as  missionary  workers  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  revision  of  its  Confession  of  Faith  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stat<?s  of  Amer- 
ica (1903)  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  question  of 
union  between  that  Church  and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian.  The  explanatory  statements  and 
new  chapters  added  to  the  Confession,  and  thus  in- 
corporated into  the  constitution  of  the  church,  were 
regarded  as  an  official  repudiation  by  the  highest 
authority  of  the  one-sided  and  fatalistic  interpre- 
tations to  which  the  Confession  had  hitherto  been 
exposed.  Accordingly,  after  prolonged 
4.  The  j^nd  thorough  canvass,  of  the  question 
before  the  presbyteries  and  the  assem- 
blings, the  "  union  and  reunion  "  of  the 
two  churches,  formally  declared  to  be  "  alike  hon- 
orable to  both,"  was  consummated  by  the  two  as- 
semblies in  May,  1906.  The  doctrinal  and  ecclesi- 
astical standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S. 
A.  (1903)  are  the  bases  of  the  union.  At  that  time 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  composed 
of  114  presl)}^erics,  aj!:grP2:ating  about  200,000  mem- 


Union  of 
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ben  and  about  1,600  ordained  ministers,  the  value 
of  the  church  property  being  estimated  at  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Robert  Verrell  Foster. 

8b.  Oninberland  Presbyterian  Chnroh  Since  the 
Union  of  1906 :  The  original  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  (see  above,  3a)  maintained  its  in- 
tegrity unimpaired  through  the  Civil  War,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  rude  shock  from  passions  engendered 
by  the  movement  for  union  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  be- 
gan in  1903  and  culminated  in  May,  1906.    A  large 
number  of  the  prominent  members  and  a  majority 
of  the  ministers  went  into  the  other  church.    Some- 
thing like  half  the  membership  remained,  scattered 
over  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  whole 
church.    Many  congregations  divided,  and  this  left 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  church  much  impaired. 
Since  the  union  those  remaining  have  gone  on  as 
before,  holding  the  same  creed  and  the  same  polity 
as  before,  looking  to  the  same  literature  as  the 
authoritative  exposition  of  their  creed,  poUty,  and 
aspirations,  and  holding  a  theology  midway  be- 
tween that  of  St.  Augustine  and  that  of  Pelagius^ 
between  the  systems  of  Calvin  and  Arminius.  Thu^^ 
while  Calvinism  declares  that  salvation  is  uncoc^^ 
ditional  to  sinners,  certain  to  saints,  and  imposasi:^ 
ble  to  some,  and  Arminianism  holds  that  salvatio-x^ 
is  conditional  to  sinners,  uncertain  to  saints,  poas;;^ 
ble  to  all,  and  certain  to  none,  the  Cumberland^ 
church  believes  that  salvation  is  conditional  to  sIil^. 
ners,  certain  to  saints,  possible  to  all,  and  certaic^ 
to  every  one  truly  converted.    Similarly  Calvinisncz* 
teaches  that  election  is  unconditional  and  dates  frozen 
eternity;   Arminianism,  that  no  election  is  certaic^« 
in  this  life;    the  Cumberland  chiu^h  teaches  tk^K 
election  takes  place  when  man  is  regenerated  oc^* 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.    Further  j— • 
Calvinism  teaches  that  every  man's  destiny  wa^^ 
fixed  before  the  world  began;  Arminianism,  that  ncrri: 

man's  destiny  is  fixed,  but  that  it  remains  uncer 

tain  in  this  life;  the  Cumberland  church,  that  everj^^ 
man's  destiny  is  uncertain  until  he  is  r^enemted — 
when  it  becomes  fixed  and  certain. 

The  Minutes  of  the  general  assembly  of  1909  u-  - 
ports:  90,000  communicants,  614  ministers,  8- 
candidates,  72  licentiates,  1,884  congr^ations,  ^  "^ 
presbyteries,  17  synods,  congregational  church  prop:^ 
erty  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  much  of  it  now  i.  :a 
Htigation.  Several  state  supreme  courts  have  heB.  -* 
the  union  (with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tL"»-* 
United  States  of  America)  legal  and  that  the  pro"^::* 
erty  of  local  congregations  passed  into  the  unio'^T" 
while  other  hke  judicatories  have  held  the  uintz^M 
illegal  and  that  the  property  remained  with  tli  * 
Cimiberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  publisliin^iC 
house  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  yet  in  litijiatioi^ 
There  is  one  school  at  McKenzie,  Tenn.  Ilonie!^— 
mission  work  is  maintnined,  but  foreign  missio^^ 
work  is  hamperc<l  by  lack  of  funds. 

Fixis  IToMEU  I*ri:ndfrg\st. 

4.  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  ChurdiK- 
of  North   America^    The   T^efomied    Presbj^terian 
Church  of  North  America  is  the  lineal  represento- 
tive  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  holding  forth  the 
same  principles  that  were  exhibited  during  the  Sec- 
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ood  Reformation  (163S-49),  the  purest  pericKl  in 
iti  M^OJy.     It  is  also  kmiun  as  the  tovt'iuiJittT 
Church.^  because  of  itii  aiihen-nce  to  the  priuciplcs 
emlxxlicxJ  in  the  National  Covenant  of  tx-otJarnl, 
and  tlic"  Solenm  Lc*aguo  Ami  Covenziiit  (.st^e  Cove- 
nanters, J§  3-4).    In  1651  the  StaUi  dem;yiilcil  itu 
iinqiicJiJip*!  cialh   of  allcjjiance,   and  all   who  siiIj- 
«»cribe<:l  tlic  covenants  were  ilc>a!t  with  as  guilty  of 
treason  from  that  date  until  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment ixi  1688  (sec  above.  L^  1,  J  3),    A  church  that 
had  never  becm  identified  with  the  State  Church 
tftod  IumJ  never  come  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ita 
I  jiieml>erB  being  loya!  to  the  truth  as  it  ia  in  Jesua 
I  during   the  papaT  ascendency  in  Europe,  was  sub- 
I  joctcci    to  loss  of  propc^rt  y  and  it^  menibcrs  were 
^  compellcHl  to  endure  imprisonment  and  death  merely 
I  because  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Clirist,    Owing  to 
the  defection  of  some  of  it«  ministers  in  1G91  (see 
C4MERON,  Rich.vhd,  Cameron'ians),  the  Cove-nan ter 
Church  waa  without  any  pustond  oversight  for  six- 
teen years,  and    the  truth  was   kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  its  inpmlK?rs  liy  means  of  social  gather- 
in|^  for  Crhrisiian  conference  mid  prayer,  while  the 
members  refused  to  wait  on  the  ministry  of  any  who 
bad  been  false  to  their  ordination  vows.     In  170G 
John  AfHcmillan,  a  Presbyterian  minbt<*r  w  ho  had 
been  deposes  1  by  the  general  asi^mhly  of  the  State 
<-nurcli   for  the  advocacy  of  covenant  obhgations, 
a^<^pte<l  the  principles  of  tlie  Refnrme*!  Pre.sbytty 
'^**''  t  ijurch,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  its 
^^^^  or<!aine<l  nunister^  visiting  the  societiea  and 
chin^  to  them  a  eomplete  Chriiit,  and  with  the 
nee  of  a  licentiate  who  had  been  silenced  by 
^UktG    Church  for  his  loyalty  to  Reformation 
oolcl  them  txjgether.    In  the  spring  of  1743 
^aim,    of    the    Associate   Presbytery,    a 
won     fr^m  the  St^it-e  Church,  joined   the  Cov- 
™tJ?»    ^xid  on  Aug.  1  of  that  year  he  and  John 
^^ulixxi  constituted  the  Beformed  Presbytery  at 
aeheacl,   Sc^otlfind. 

I'^^^raccution  in  Scotland  led  many  to  seek 

sfuge  irt    f^i^  American  colonies,  and  in  many  lo- 

■lities  acK^ictics  were  formed  on  the  ba>siij  of  Hefor- 

nution  Principles.    On  Mar.  lU,  1774,  the  first  Re- 

'onn«?d    presbytery  in  America  was  constituted  at 

PaTt^-^*^^.    Pa.     Ita  ministerial  members  were  Mat- 

»*uixi  and  Alexantlcr  Dobbin,  who  Inwl  been 

«t«il  TOin  Irelanrl  the  previous  year,  and  John  Cuth- 

i  bettaori^  ^.^^^  came  from  Scotland  in  1751  and  had 

\>een  ^iiboring  alone  for  twenty-two  years.    During 

the  <^uf  Vision  and  excitement  of  the  revolutionary 

war  tu^  views  of  many  became  unsettlecJ,  with  the 

re»»jJt  tbat  in  17S2  a  union  was  formed  with  the 

-^^^^^^te  Church.    In  response  to  an  appeal  from 

Ivciiiter^l  aocieties  that  haiJ  not  gone  into  Uint 
i^nJOii^  James  Reid  was  appointe<J  by  the  Reformed 
* /^.yt<?ry  of  Scotland  in  17S9  to  inquire  into  their 
*^  ^nion^  and  on  his  report  two  miniisters  were 
ter 
So* 
Kl 
an 
wi 


f^^Ut  in  1791  and  1792,  who  were  afterward  di- 
rv^!  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the  home  presby- 

«^    b   the   adjustment   of   all   judicial    matters. 

w*   '^  others  arrived,   and   in   May,    1798,   William 

^^  and  James  MeKinney,  already  on  the  ground, 

.^  William  Gibson,  who  had  come  out  in  1797, 

^^u  mling  elders,  constituted  the  wcond  Reformed 

l*^^bytery  of  America  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.    And 


at  the  same  place,  on  May  24,  1809,  was  consti- 
tuted the  Synod  of  the  Reformod  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America. 

Nothing  occiured  to  tUsturb  the  peace  of  tlii.-^ 
church  till  !S32,  when  one  of  its  leatling  ministers 
began  to  advocate  views  tliat  were  subversive  of 
its  distinctive  principles.  The  result  waa  a  division 
in  1833,  in  which  a  minority  of  lis  nunisters  and 
about  half  of  its  membera  abandonefi  the  historic 
position  of  the  Church  (sec  below,  7),  Since  then 
the  synod  has  enjoyetl  a  good  measure  of  pro.sper- 
ity,  and  at  prei*cni  is  aggressive  in  its  missionarj' 
operations  and  in  the  infltienee  for  good  that  its 
ri'form  work  is  exerting.  It  reports  for  19<I9,  10 
presbyteries,  137  ministers,  114  congregations,  9^503 
communicants,  and  $213,772  in  contributions  for 
all  purposes  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  an 
offshoot  from  any  other  ecclesiastical  orgamsta- 
tion,  but  part  of  the  stem  of  the  original  Church  of 
Scotlanrl.  Its  distinctive  testimony  tuma  on  the 
eupreme  headship  of  Jesua  Christ:  It  holds  that  he 
is  exclusive  head  of  the  Chun^h,  deciding  as  to  man- 
ner of  worship,  so  that  its  congregations  use  only 
Bil>le  Psalms,  and  no  in.^rumentfll  music  in  the 
service  of  song,  on  the  principle  that  what  he  iias 
not  required  ia  forbidden,  and  also  ns  to  form  of 
government,  which  in  all  its  leading  principles  is 
Presbyterian — not  having  to  human  device  mat- 
ters so  essential  to  the  efficieney  of  the  (Josjx'l  min- 
istry and  the  edification  of  his  people.  It  also  holds 
that  he  is  the  head  of  tlie  State,  and  that  ever)*  na- 
tion, not  only  in  its  indi\idual  citizens}) ip,  Imt  in 
its  eorjKirate  capacity,  owes  worship  to  (lod  ond 
this  worship  can  be  rendered  only  through  his  me- 
diation, 80  that  its  meml^ers  refuse  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  any  civil  constitution  that  fails  to  honor 
him  as  head  of  the  Church  and  prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  pwlitieid 
body  that  might  be  interfiret-txl  as  an  ufiproval  of 
national  disloyalty  to  the  mciliatoriaJ  king. 

RoriKRT  MaCUOWAN  Sr^M^IKKVILLE. 
5.  Asflociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South r  In 
a  sense  the  Associate  Reformed  Churcli  may  be 
said  to  have  its  origin  in  Scotland  in  1733  at  Gair- 
ncy  Bridge  when  Ebene^ter  Erskine  (qv.),  William 
Wilson,  Alex  MnncriefT,  and  James  Fisher  left  the 
EstablislK*<l  Church  of  Scotland  and  formed  the  As- 
sociate Presbj^rj"  (see  al>o\^c,  I.,  1,  §  1,  2,  5  2). 
The  more  immediate  ancestors  of  the  church  came 
from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  nnti  eettletl 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolinas. 
Their  first  organization  in  the  United  States  was 
the  Associate  Presbyterj'  of  Pennsylvarua  in  1753, 
In  1774  the  Refom^ed  Presbyterians  organized  a 
RefonncMl  Presbyter)^  and  in  1782  these  w^ere  united 
into  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod.  This  organ- 
ization RFcw  ra]>idly  nnd  by  1803  there  were  four 
synods,  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto, 
and  the  Carotinaa.  The  last  was  organissed  at  Eben- 
ezer  or  Brick  Church,  Fairfield  Co.,  S.  C,  May  9, 
18(J3,  there  b*!ing  present  at  the  organization  seven 
ministers,  two  probationers,  and  six  ruling  elders. 

In  1822  this  syno*!  withdrew  from  the  Associate 
Reformctl  Church,   became  intlcpendent,   and   as- 
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sumed  its  present  n&me.  This  withdrawal  came 
about  not  because  of  slaveiy  nor  sectionalism  but 
because  of  the  great  distance  and  also  on  account 
of  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  questions  of 
psalmody  and  close  commimion. 

The  church  reports  9  presbyteries,  125  ministers, 
158  congregations,  and  nearly  15,000  members, 
who  give  annually  over  $100,000.  The  congregar 
tions  are  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and  mis- 
sion work  is  done  in  Mexico  and  India. 

This  church  stands  for  the  whole  body  of  truth 
held  by  most  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: 
for  the  acceptance  of  and  adherence  to  the  West- 
minster standards,  for  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the- 
ology, for  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  the- 
ology, beginning  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
embracing  the  remaining  four  points  logically  spring- 
ing therefrom  imto  the  assured  salvation  of  the 
elect,  for  the  government  of  the  Church  by  pastors 
and  elders  having  authority  to  act  for  Jesus  Christ, 
the  king  and  head  of  the  Church,  for  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  sole,  su- 
preme, and  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible  for  all 
rules  of  conduct  and  duty.  It  confines  itself  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  inspired  songs  of  the  Bible  in 
God's  worship,  the  Book  of  Psalms  having  been 
set  to  music,  the  last  being  the  distinctive  differ- 
ence between  Associate  Reformed  Presb3rterians 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  South. 

This  church  demands  an  educated  ministry,  and 
encourages  education  among  its  members.  Its  the- 
ological seminary  is  located  at  Due  West,  S.  C,  and 
has  a  good  faculty  and  a  laige  endowment,  and  has 
done  good  work  in  training  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination. Erskine  College,  also  located  at  Due 
West,  was  founded  in  1839,  was  the  first  denomina- 
tional college  in  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  in  the  state  to-day.  The  Due  West  Female 
College  has  a  splendid  equipment  and  is  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  women  of  the  church.  The  Aa- 
Rodate  Reformed  Presbyterian  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  S3mod.  W.  K.  Douglas. 

6.  XTnitad  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  North  Amer- 
ica. This  church  gathers  into  itself  several  branches 
of  the  Scottish  dissenting  churches,  one  of  which 
was  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church, 

•  't'^*  founded  by  a  secession  from  the  Na- 
^d        ^°°^  Church  of  Scotland  led  by  Eben- 

America.  ^^''  f^rskine  (q.v.)  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  three  other  ministers  (see 
above,  I.,  1,  §  4,  2,  §  2).  .Another  was  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (see  Covenanters;  also  see 
above,  I.,  5,  and  VIII.,  4-5).  In  1706  Rev.  John 
Macmillan  became  the  mini.ster,  and  thirty-seven 
years  later  a  minister  named  McNair  joined  him,  and 
these  two  organized  a  presbjrterj',  and  thus  origi- 
nated the  Reformed  Presbjrterian  Church.  From 
these  two  churches  descended  a  number  of  churches 
in  America.  Many  of  the  persecuted  Presbyterians 
who  fled  from  Scotland  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ireland  were  in  the  stream  of  immigrants  that 
flowed  into  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth centur}'.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians 
among  these  sent  for  the  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson  as 
minister,  who  came  from  the  newly  formed  presby- 
tery of  Scotland.    The  territory  over  which  he  ex- 


tended his  paternal  rather  than  pastoral  care  (be 
seems  never  to  have  been  installed)  comprised  nearly 
all  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  cur- 
rent that  carried  these  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  in 
such  large  numbers  to  America  were  many  who 
were  affiliated  with  the  Associate  Church  of  Scot- 
land. So  these  two  churches  lived  and  thrived  in 
American  soil,  both  of  them  perpetuating  distinc- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  country,  in  its  govern- 
ment, from  which  they  came.  The  members  of 
these  two  churches  were  of  the  same  blood,  ihstit 
dissent  from  the  national  Church  of  Scotland  had 
been  for  substantially  the  same  reason — dissatis- 
faction with  the  power  of  the  State  over  the  Church, 
and  the  increasing  laxity  of  doctrine  iu  the  national 
Church.  Now  they  were  in  the  same  territory  and 
held  the  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, so  the  two  churches  became  one  in  1782,  the 
new  church  combining  the  names  of  the  two  churches 
and  becoming  known  as  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  Every  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church 
came  into  the  union,  but  a  few  of  the  congregations 
refused  to  come.  These  congregations  sent  to  Scot- 
land for  ministers  and  the  church  continued  (see 
above,  VIII.,  4),  while  some  of  the  congregations 
of  the  Associate  Church  followed  their  example. 
Thus  a  third  church  was  in  the  field. 

The  new  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  con- 
siderable strength  and  was  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory  embracing   Pennsylvania,    New   York,   New 
England,  and  Ohio.    It  grew  rapidly  and  soon  had 
congregations  in  many  of  the  states. 

?•  ^?I?"V  It  was  divided  into  four  synods  with 
;^'"^*   general    synod    meeting    annuaDy. 

StatisticMi.  "^^  distances  were  so  great  and  the 
means  of  travel  so  poor,  that  brethren 
coidd  not  attend,  and  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few;  consequently  dissatisfaction  arose,  re- 
sulting in  divisions  and  the  constituting  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals.  One  of  these  was  called  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod  of  the  West,  another  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  (see  above, 
^1II.,  5).  The  former  united  with  the  General  Syn- 
od in  1855.  The  territory  of  the  church  extended 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  This  consolidated  church 
together  with  the  resuscitated  Associate  Chuidi 
held  a  common  doctrine  and  occupied  the  same 
field.  There  was  general  desire  for  union,  es]>eciallT 
among  the  laity;  for  some  time  union  was  ob- 
structed on  theological  grounds,  but  finally,  in  Maj, 
1858,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  both  general  synods 
were  in  session,  the  union  was  formed  amid  great 
enthusiasm,  rejoicing,  and  thanksgiving,  the  nev 
church  taking  the  title  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  ot  North  America.  The  church  had  early 
recognized  the  need  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
preach  in  this  great  home-mission  territory.  Both 
branches  had  ifounded  theological  schools.  The 
Associate  Seminary,  established  at  Service,  Pa.,  in 
1794,  is  the  oldest  in  continuous  service  in  America, 
and  is  now  located  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  church 
also  has  a  flourishing  theological  seminary  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  it  has  several  high-grade  colleges  and 
many  academies,  and  has  always  been  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Its  standards  are 
the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
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chkni  and  a  Derlaration  of  Testimony,  It  adheres 
to  the  exclusi\'0  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  praise 
eervice  of  the  congregations.  It  early  discarded 
the  old  Scottish  versions  and  prepared  ita  ot^ti  ver- 
sion, frequently  rensing  it  until  now  it  haa  a  ver- 
sion that  clearly  brings  out  the  ideas  of  the  old 
Hebrew  figures,  and  is  one  of  great  poetical  beauty 
and  Uterary  smoothness.  The  ban  on  instnimental 
aecoropaniment  t\as  long  ago  removofl  and  pipe- 
ov^gana  ami  other  instruments  of  music  are  no\v  in 
general  use.  It  reports  1,(198  ministers^  69  licen- 
tiatrs,  9S  students  of  theoIog^%  4,HI4  ruling  ciders, 
l,nS2  congn^ations,  and  153,956  communicant^^ 
who  contribute  annually  S2,441»587,  an  average 
per  meml>er  uf  $18.6-4. 

%vork  is  carrietl  on  through  the  agency  of 

dmrtered  boards:    (1)  the  Board  of  Foreign 

Philadelphia.      The    foreign    miaaionary 

work    is   now-    roncentrated   in   three 


Ita 

Acenclea. 
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great  misfiions,  India,  Fgypt,  and  the 
Sutlan.  Since  1843  there  have  been 
sent  out  292  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  The  an- 
nual outlay  13  about  $250,000.  (2)  The  Board  of 
Home  HiaaioQSi  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  gi^^es  aid  to 
churches  and  establishes  missions  in  nearly'  every 
state^  except  a  few  of  the  states  in  the  South.  The 
Aaaociate  Reformed  Churches  work  in  Texas  has  re- 
eentlv  been  tumetl  over  to  the  United  Presbjierian 
Church,  This  board  sptmda  almut  $150,000  jxt 
year.  It  has  recently  undertaken  foreign  mia^sion- 
ary  work  on  American  soil.  (3)  The  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Mission,  Pittsburg,  Pa.*  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive work  \^ith  its  schools  and  colleges  and  mission 
stations  among  the  freedmen  of  the  Souths  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  $80,000  annually.  (4)  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  erects 
churcb-buildinga  in  the  new  missions  established 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Its  annual  gifts 
approximate  $75,000.  (5)  The  Board  of  PubHcn- 
tion,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  occupie:^  its  own  large  publi- 
cation house  and  office- buildings,  and  from  its  quar- 
ters a  stream  of  Sabbath-s<;hool  helps,  Psalterc^, 
Bible  songs,  anthem  books,  and  other  publications 
is  constantly  flowing,  (fj)  The  Board  of  j^finisteriaJ 
Relief,  Philadelphia,  cares  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
ministers  or  their  widows  or  orphans,  lilstributing 
more  than  $16,fX)0  annually,  (7)  The  Board  of 
Education,  Monmouth,  III,  has  all  of  the  colleges 
and  academic  schools  under  its  care,  and  is  doing 
a  large  work  in  the  interest  of  Christian  e<lucation 
in  the  denominational  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
seven  boards  there  is  also  a  Women's  Board  which 
aets  aa  an  auxiliary  to  all  the  other  boiirds.  It  re- 
ceives and  fhstributes  annually  about  $100,000. 

Such  h  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
origin  and  history  and  work.  It  steadily  holds  its 
place  as  a  part  of  the  visible  l>ody  of  Christ,  sus- 
tains the  most  friendly  relation  to  the  other 
Evangelical  churches,  and,  heartily  and  enthu- 
aiastieclly  entering  into  the  Federation  of  the 
Churches  of  Clirist  in  AmericB,  holds  itself  ready 
to  cooj>erate  to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability  in 
any  way  that  will  advance  the  Master ^s  kingdom. 

J,  C.  SCOULLER. 

7.  B«f6Tm«d  Preabyterlan  Ohuroh  In  North 
Amarioa   (General  Synod):    The   origins    of   this 


church  in  Scotland  are  told  in  the  article  Covexajs^- 
TERB,  and  above  in  I.,  1,  2,  5,  6,  cf.  VIII, ^  4,  5.  Its 
inmiediate  deri'v^ation  was  from  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  (see  above,  I.,  5)» 
through  which  body  the  Reformed  Presb3rterian 
Churches  of  Irelantl  and  America  have  received  their 
ministry'.  The  Reformed  Presibytery  adopted  as  ita 
constitution  the  doctrinal  standards  and  polity  of 
the  church  during  the  period  of  the  Second  Refor- 
mation.  FYom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  desig- 
nation Reformed  Prt^sbyterian  is  root^^d  in  and 
grows  out  of  ecr*lf:i<iaHtical  dissent  and  not  from  any 
attempt  to  rt^form  Pi-esbyterianiam,  either  in  the 
Old  World  or  the  New. 

The  Reform I'tl  Presbyterian  Church  began  ita 
existence  in  America  in  1774,  through  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  a  presbj^ry  in  that  year  by  the  Rev,  John 
Cuthbertson,  William  land,  and  Alejciinder  Dobbin. 
Tlirough  an  abortive  attempt  to  unite  this  presh^''- 
terj^  with  that  of  the  Associate  Church,  in  1782»  the 
church  was  disorganized  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1798,  the  presbytery  was  reconstituted  by  the 
Rev.  James  McKnney  and  WiHiam  Gibson,  and  in 
1709  two  other  presbyteries  were  formed,  and  the 
three  were  organized  into  a  svmod.  In  1823,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  give  the  supreme  judicatory 
a  representative  character,  and  the  general  s^mod 
was  formed- 

About  this  time  a  lively  discussion  began  con- 
ceming  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  ci\'il  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Some  held  that  tlie 
constitution  was  infidel  and  immoral,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  church  eould  not  be  true  to  their 
covenant  engagements  and  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. Others  held  that  while  the  constitution  was 
defective  in  not  formally  recognizing  the  headship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  not  essentially  infidel 
and  immoral,  and  that  therefore  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians would  violate  no  oaths  in  exercising  the 
right  of  franchise.  In  the  synod  of  1831,  the  iiuesr- 
lion  of  civil  relations  was  made  a  subject  of  "  free 
discussion,"  But  in  1S33  those  who  took  the  ex- 
treme position  of  fli.ssent  withdrew^  forming  what 
is  known  as  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (see  above,  VIIT,  4),  as  distinct  from 
the  General  Synod. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  the  church  is  stated  in 
the  Westminster  standards.  The  church  has  al- 
ways declared  in  favor  of  simplicity  of  worship,  ad- 
hering to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  as  the 
medium  of  praise.  Quite  a  number  of  ministers 
and  congregations  left  the  denomination  about 
1870  iis  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
The  church  has  recently  become  depleted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  reaction  against  the  conservatism  of  the 
church  in  refusing  instrumental  aid  m  divine  wor- 
ship. In  1905,  however,  conditional  permission 
was  granted  to  use  instrumental  music  in  the 
churches.  The  church  carries  on  foreign  mission 
M  ork  in  India*  and  sustains  mission  stations  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Stjit4^.  A  flourishing  col- 
lege is  maintained  at  Cedarville,  Ohio,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  There  are  at 
present  19  ministers  and  20  congregations  with  a 
membership  approximating  3,000,  and  2  congrega- 
tions in  Canada,  with  a  membership  of  400.  sup- 
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porting  two  missionaries,  one  at  Hoorkee,  India, 
and  one  at  Teeswater,  Canada.         C.  A.  Young. 

8.  Oalvinistio  Methodist  Ohnroh  (Welsh  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Amerioa) :  The  Welsh  emigrants 
who  came  to  this  country  first  settled  in  Merion, 
Radnor,  and  Haverford  Counties,  Pennsylvania, 
a  few  years  before  1700.  They  bought  5,000  acres 
of  land  from  William  Penn.  Most  of  them  were 
Quakers,  though  Episcopahans  and 
1.  Founding  Baptists  were  found  among  them.  In 
Q.  ®  .  the  year  1707  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  bishop  of  Jx>ndon  for  a  rector  who 
could  preach  in  Welsh.  A  Welsh  Baptist  church 
was  organize<l  in  the  Great  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1711  by 
Rev.  Hugh  Davis,  and  in  1796  another  in  Ebens- 
burg.  Pa.  In  the  years  1775-1825  many  Welsh 
churches  were  organized  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  These  were  Congregational  in  pol- 
ity for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  majority  of  the  minis- 
ters were  Congregationalists,  (2)  that  form  of  church 
government  seemed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
conditions  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers belonged  to  different  denominations  in  Wales. 
Soon  the  churches  began  to  feel  the  need  of  closer 
fellowship  with  one  another  and  were  ready  for  as- 
sociations in  which  a  number  of  churches  could 
unite  in  Christian  fellowship  and  service.  These 
associations  were  held  for  several  years  by  the 
churches  in  the  three  states  named.  In  1805  a 
Welsh  church  was  organize<l  in  Steuben,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  as  a  union  church  with  the 
Congregational  form  of  government.  This  church, 
together  with  the  other  Welsh  churches  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  increased  numerically  by  the 
arrival  of  Welsh  immigrants,  who  brought  with 
them  the  doctrinal  controversies  that  stirred  Wales 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  result  was 
that  members  who  >>ere  Calvinistic  in  their  theol- 
ogy gradually  withdrew  from  the  independent 
churches  and  organized  churches  of  their  own  by 
adopting  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Calvinistic  Church  of 
Wales.  The  first  Welsh  Presbyterian  church  in 
America  was  organized  at  Pen-y-Coerau,  Remsen, 
New  York,  in  1820,  and  this  was  followed  in  the 
years  1828-34  by  the  organization  of  thirty-six 
others  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  and 
the  church  extended  later  into  Wisconsin.  In  tliis 
way  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Welsh  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America. 

During  this  formative  period  the  leaders  saw  the 
need  of  creating  presbyteries  and  synods,  but  this 
was  found  almost  impracticable  on  account  of  dis- 
tance, expense,   and  mode  of  travel. 
2.  Orgun-   They  succeeded,  however,  in  forming 
ization  of  ^j^p  synod,  comprising  all  the  Welsh 
Presbytsr-  i>reg^)yt<;rian  churches  in  the  states  of 
®**  ai^    "'  ^^^^'  York.   Ohio,   and   Pennsylvania. 
(General     I^J^^^h  church  had  the  privilege  of  send- 
Assembly.  i^g  one  or  more  delegates  to  this  synod 
as  it  convened  from  time  to  time  in 
the     different     states.       Later     the    synod     was 
divided   into   two;     the   one   comprising    all    the 
Welsh    Presbyterian    churches    in  the    states    of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania;     the   other   compris- 
ing  the  churches  at  Pittsburg  and  in  the  West. 


In  a  few  years  presbyterieB  were  fonned  within 
these  synodii. 

The  S>'nod  of  New  York  was  formed  at  Pen-y- 
Cierau,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1828,  and  was  the  first  held 
in  America;  the  Synod  of  Ohio  was  formed  at  Cin- 
cinnati June  12,  1833;  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Pottsville  Apr.  5,  1845;  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
at  Waukesha  Dec.  31,  1843;  the  Western  Synod,  at 
Bush  Creek,  Mo.,  in  Oct.,  1882;  the  Synod  of  Min- 
nesota, at  Sion  (near  Mankato)  in  1858.  The  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church  in  .America  organized  its  gen- 
eral assembly  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  22,  1869. 
This  Ixxly  is  composed  of  two  ordained  ministers 
and  two  elders  from  each  s3mod,  together  with  the 
ex-moderators,  clerks  of  synods,  the  statistician, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  missions;  the  editor  of  the 
denominational  organ,  The  Friend,  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  read  papers  in  the  assembly.  The  piir- 
pose  of  the  assembly  is  to  deliberate  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
nomination in  America. 

The  church  reports  for  1909,  147  churches  (organ- 
isations), 95  ministers,  13,695  conamunicants,  11,465 
Sunday-school  members,  and  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  $136,348. 

The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  cor- 
dially agrees  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  "  Old 
School  "  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  of  this  coun- 

-^^  try.    The  Confession  of  Faith  harmon- 

Pom*^d^^®^  minutely  with  the  Westminster 
Worship  Catechism.  The  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment is  considered  Presbyterian; 
but,  strictly,  the  polity  of  the  church  partakes  partly 
of  the  Congregational  order  as  well  as  of  the  Pres- 
byterian. The  session  of  a  Welsh  Presbyterian 
church  has  less  power  than  the  session  of  a  Presby- 
terian church.  The  local  church  receives  and  dis- 
misses members,  and  exercises  discipline;  if  it  is 
not  able  to  reach  a  decision  in  any  case  of  discipline, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  presbytery.  The 
church  discipline  is  contained  in  thirty-nine  rules, 
pubUshed  in  connection  with  an  outline  of  their 
history  and  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  All  the 
services  are  very  simple.  R.  T.  Roberts. 

9.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Colored: 
As  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (see  3a 
above)  began  to  extend  in  what  was,  100  years  ago, 
the  far  southwest,  it  developed  a  coloi-ed  constitu- 
ency which  became  an  integnil  part  of  its  member- 
ship. In  every  truly  Christian  family  the  personal 
relation  between  master  and  slave  was  close  and 
appreciation  was  mutual.  The  slave  was  recog- 
nized not  merely  as  a  chattel,  but  as  a  man  and  an 
immortal.  Hence  religious  instruction  was  pro- 
vided and  personal  religious  influence  was  exercised, 
with  a  view  to  the  negro's  conversion  and  salvation. 
Family  worship  was  common  in  those  days  and  the 
servants  from  the  near-by  cabins  who  could  con- 
veniently come  joined  the  family-gathering  at 
morning  and  evening  worship.  Those  prepared  for 
church-membership  gladly  became  members  of 
"  Old  master's  church."  They  were  accorded  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  sacraments  and  other  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  worshiping  in  the  same  house 
at  the  same  hour,  with  the  same  pastor,  or,  if  the 
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colored  constituency  was  sufflcicQtly  numerous,  the 
pastor  8ometimt*s  gave  them  a  special  service.  The 
type  of  Christian  negro  this  process  produced  was 
the  '^  goo<i  negro"  of  ant4>bellum  days,  poesessed 
of  a  strong  Christian  cliaracter  and  intensely  tie- 
voted  to  liis  church.  Tho»c>  characteristics  still  ap- 
pear in  some  degree  among  the  sf*«.^ond  ami  third 
genarations.  Out  of  such  mat4?rial  the  Cumberland 
Presbytenan  Church,  Colored*  was  formed,  A  few 
men  among  them  had  been  ordained  to  the  minis* 
try.  They  coastituttHl  a  preshytery  to  themacdves 
and  sought  representation  in  the  general  aaaembly 
of  1S70.  This  was  demed  and  complete  separation 
was  the  result,  the  whit^  ad\ising  it  and  tho  blacks 
accepting  it  as  ine\'itable  and  as  probably  best  for 
their  race. 

In  ent-ering  upon  this  separate  and  independent 
eoelesiikstieal  existence  they  had  nothing  except 
their  own  simple  childlike  faith  and  their  ardent 
evangelistic  spirit;  they  did  not  then  receive  iind 
have  never  had  any  sulistantiaJ  backing  fri>m  any 
board  or  benevolent  fund.  The  White  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  had  lost  almost  everything  by  the 
war  and  their  struggle  to  rebuild  was  severe.  En- 
gaged in  strictly  mission  work,  they  could  render 
but  UtUe  mi^ionary  service  to  their  brethren  in 
black.  Without  money,  witliout  school*,  and  with- 
out a  trained  leadership,  this  young  negro  dentim* 
ination  procet^ded  with  its  roviial  methods ^  making 
much  of  its  *'  '  whosoever  will  *  Gospirl,'*  boasting 
of  its  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  and  final  per- 
severance, and  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  wiiich  was  ^een  in  the  Prrsbyt-crian 
form  of  government.  The  eflForts  of  individual  con- 
gregations have  been  supported  by  the  litK^ral  as- 
sistance of  their  white  friends  in  the  locality.  Hence 
they  are  reasonably  well  provitler!  with  lious<^s  of 
worship.  They  have  also  had  some  assistanci-  in 
their  schools^  but  for  education,  even  of  the  mimn- 
try,  their  chief  rchance  hiis  bc^^n  the  common  schools 
provided  by  the  State.  At  Bowling  Cjreen,  Ky., 
tliey  have  a  well-conducted  academy  which  gives 
training  in  the  Bible  anil  kindred  subjects  and  jyro- 
vides  special  training  for  preachers  and  teachers. 
Since  the  union  of  the  Cumberland  Church  with  the 
Presbyierian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica (see  abjve,  Saj,  the  latter  dcnoniination  is  giv- 
ing  systematic  assistance  in  edtjcational  work. 

Conservatively  eatinmted,  the  Cnmlx^rland  Pres- 
byterian Church*  Colored,  has  a  memliership  of 
25,000,  located  principally  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Texas,  and  southeast  Mmsouri.  They  have 
probably  200  churches,  IBO  ministers,  and  150 
Sabbat h-Bchools.  with  an  enrolment  of  about  8,000. 
Their  school  property  amounts  to  about  $20,000 
and  their  church  property  to  about  IIOO^OOO. 
They  are  organ ize<l  into  18  presbyteries,  5  syno^ls 
and  a  general  assembly,  and  they  have  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  the  enstomary  church  machinerj'. 
such  as  boards  of  education,  missions^  and  minis- 
terial relief*  The  field  they  occupy  m  quite  rlistinct 
from  that  of  the  negroes  of  other  Presbyterian  d(^ 
nominations.  It  is  large  and  inviting  anil  is  capa- 
ble of  practically  unlimited  development.  Under 
a  trained  leadership  in  pulpit  anrl  school,  and  with 
ample  facilities  for  handling  its  gene  rid  work^  this 


independent  Presbyterian  denomination  is  capable 
of  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  upHft  of 
the  negrti  race.  W.  J-  Darby. 

10.  Beformed  PreBbyterlan  Cliiircti  (Oov«- 
nanted}:  A  presbytery  under  this  name  was  or- 
ganized in  1840  by  two  ministers  and  three  elders, 
w  ho  withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  ground  that  it  *'  fellow- 
slxipL^l  and  indorsed  voluntarj^'  and  irresponsible 
associations  of  the  day,  composed  of  persons  of  all 
reHgious  professions  or  of  no  profession;  and  that 
its  ministers  were  chargeable  with  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  in  their  ecclesiastica]  relations; 
and  that  they  refuse  to  confess  and  forsake  tliese 
sins."  The  presbytery  met  with  v^ar^ing  fortunes, 
being  disorganized  in  1845,  reorganized  in  1853,  and 
disorganixeti  in  1887.  In  1883  it  contained  4  minis- 
ters ami  0  organizations  in  four  states,  but  lias  .since 
dimini.«*hed^  until  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1006 
there  was  but  one  small  society  at  North  Union, 
Pa.,  with  17  members  woraliiping  in  a  hall  and  hav- 
ing one  elder  and  a  theological  stuvlent  as  minister* 

EDW^N    MUNSKLL    lilJHS. 

1 1 .  Reformed  PrdBbyteriaji  Church  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  This  bo<ly  was  organizetl  in 
1883  in  consequence  of  dissjitisf action  with  the 
treatment  of  a  question  of  discipline  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synml  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  holds  with  the  General  Synod  that  the  repubhc 
of  the  United  State.*j  is  ei^-ntially  Christian,  and 
that  ChriHtian  eitizens  may  vote  and  bo  voteil  for. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900  it  had  but  one  or- 
ganization in  the  Unit'Cil  States  in  Alleghany  Co., 
Pri,,  owning  one  church  e<lifiee  valued  at  $200, (K)0, 
anfl  reporting  440  communicant  members.  It  con- 
trll>utiHl  to  missionary  work  in  India  the  svim  of 
$:i25  in  VMW\  an<i  maintjuns  a  Syrian  missionary 
amtmg  tlic  Syrians  of  this  country  at  an  annual  cx- 
jMinchture  of  over  $500. 

Edwin  MrmsF.LL  Bliss. 

12.  The  PreBhyterian  Churoh  In  Canada :  There 
is  now  but  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  comprising  eiglit  synods  and  sixty- 
seven  presbyteries.  Before  it  liceaine  one  it  passed 
through  mimy  chimges. 

France  first  owned  the  Canadian  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  first  settlers  were  largely 
Roman  Catholic  (see  Canada).  Ry  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  IIVA  Nova  Scotia  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britjiin,  and  was  later 
dividwl  into  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brun-swick.  In  the  ce<led  territory,  the  inhabitants, 
being  Roman  Catholic,  remained  loyal  to  France. 
Great  Britain  sought  to  change  the  pnlitical  com- 
plexion of  the  country  by  bringing  in  Protestant 
colonists.  The  Acadians  of  Nova  Scotia  refused  fn 
be  assimilated  by  this  means,  and  finally,  in  1755, 
were  forcibly  deported  into  tiic  Engli.sh  colonies  to 
the  south*  now  the  United  Staters.  Settlers  were  in- 
vitetl  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  and  homes  thus 
vacated,  hberty  of  conscience  being  guaranteed. 
Those  who  flocked  in  from  Britain  were  largely 
Prott'stants,  and  many  of  Ihem  w  ere  Presbyterians. 
The  Presbyterian  settlers  naturally  applieii  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  ciune  to  send  them  min- 
isters.   Rev.  James  Lyon  came  in  1764  from  New 
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Jersey,  while  Rev.  James  Murdoch,  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  1766,  was  the  first  permanent  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  the  Prot- 
estants who  came  from  Europe  belonged  to  the  Re- 
formed Churchy  and  these  persuaded  Messrs.  Lyon 
and  Murdoch  in  1770  to  ordain  a  Mr.  Comingoe,  a 
fisherman  of  ability,  piety,  and  influence,  to  be  their 
pastor.  This  was  the  first  ordination  and  the  first 
meeting  of  presbytery  held  in  the  land.  The  many 
divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland 
were  maintaine<l  in  the  new  coimtry  by  the  immi- 
grants, who  clung  to  their  old  affiliations.  As  Pres- 
byterian congregations  grew  in  numbers,  new  pres- 
byteries were  formed.  The  Hurgher  presbytery  of 
TYuro  was  on?anized  in  1786,  the  Anti-Burgher 
presbytery  of  Pictou  in  1795.  In  July,  1817,  these 
t^o  bodies  united  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia,  comprising  three  presbyteries.  The 
Presbyterians  in  that  year  numbered  about  42,000, 
with  twenty-six  ministers. 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759  and  the  sur- 
render of  Montreal  in  1760,  Rev.  Greoi^  Henry  be- 
came the  first  Presbyterian  minister  of  Quebec  in 
1765,  and  Rev.  John  Bethune  of  Mon- 

Brltiii*'  treal  in  1780.  Presbyterian  settlers 
Bale.  Pushed  in  farther  and  farther  west. 
The  first  systematic  efforts  to  send 
Presbjrterian  ministers  to  Upper  Canada  were  made 
by  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  the  United 
States.  Rev.  Robert  McDowall  in  1798  crossed  the 
St.  J^awrence,  an<l  organized  congregations  from 
Brockville  to  Toronto,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  W. 
Eastman  itinerated  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  from 
1801.  In  1818  a  number  of  Presbjrterian  ministers 
issued  a  general  invitation  to  the  Presb3rterian  min- 
isters west  of  Quebec  to  meet  on  July  9,  1818,  with 
the  view  of  forming  "  The  Presbytery  of  the  Can- 
adas  "  independent  of  the  old  lines  of  division  in 
Scotland.  They  met  and  organized  what  was  the 
first  presbytery  in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  with 
five  ministers  on  their  roll.  The  Presbyterian  pop- 
ulation in  Upper  Canada  was  then  about  47,000, 
ministered  to  by  sixteen  ministers.  The  Earl  of 
Selkirk  brought  out  a  colony  of  Highlanders  from 
Scotland  to  settle  along  the  Red  River,  in  what  is 
now  Manitoba,  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose in  1810,  though  it  was  not  till  1817  that  they 
were  allowed  peaceable  possession;  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk also  gave  sites  for  a  church  and  school  at  Kil- 
donan,  but  it  was  1851  before  they  had  a  minister 
of  their  own.  The  difficulty  from  the  beginning  was 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  ministers 
to  supply  Gospel  ordinances  to  Presbyterians. 
Scotland  felt  the  burden  of  responsibility,  and  in 
1825  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was  formed, 
which  sent  out  \\'ithin  ten  years  over  forty  men 
(all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land), and  gave  a  small  grant  to  each  to  aid  in  his 
support.  Others  who  came  helped  to  perpetuate  the 
differences  of  the  mother  country.  While  a  spirit 
of  separation  existed,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  feeling  in  aU  denominations  that  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  the  differences  of 
the  old  land  in  the  new.  But  the  leaven  of  imion 
worked  very  slowly. 

In  Upper  Canada,  in  1831,  nineteen  Presbyterian 


ministers  from  various  sections  met  in  Kingston 

and  imitod  to  form  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyteriaa 

Church  of  Canada  in  Connection  with 

f  u^       the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  the  same 

or  unions.  ^^^  ^^  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas, 
which  was  now  called  the  United  Preebytecy, 
changed  its  name  once  more  to  the  United  Synod 
of  Upper  Canada.  This  synod  imited  with  the  synod 
in  connection  witii  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
name  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  in  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  retained.  On  its  roll  were  seventy-seven  min- 
isters. The  Disruption  in  Scotland  affected  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  West- 
em  Canada,  and  resulted  in  a  Free  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which,  in  1860,  imitod  with  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  form  the  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
with  eighty-two  ministers.  In  Western  Canada,  in 
1861,  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  of  fifty-nine 
ministers,  united  with  the  Synod  of  the  (Free)  Pre&> 
byterian  Church  of  129  ministers,  to  form  The 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1866  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
united  with  the  Free  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New 
Brunswick  to  form  the  Synod  of  the  liower  Prov- 
inces, with  113  ministers.  In  1868  the  Synods  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Fxiward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  united  to  form 
the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  British  North  America  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  composed  of 
thirty-three  ministers.  These  several  unions  re- 
sulted in  there  being  four  denominations  of  Pres- 
byterians in  1870  in  Canada,  two  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  two  in  western  Canada.  Leaders  in 
all  sections  saw  the  necessity  of  union.  Congrega- 
tions were  weak  through  division,  and  barely  able 
to  support  their  pastors.  Negotiations  were  opened 
in  1870,  and  a  union  was  effected  in  1875,  and  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  was  formed  with 
627  ministers,  706  congregations,  88,228  members, 
176  missionaries  in  the  home  field  and  16  in  the 
foreign,  with  a  revenue  of  nearly  one  million  dollars 
for  all  purposes.  Only  a  few  ministers  and  congre- 
gations then  refused  to  enter,  and  one  by  one  they, 
too,  have  come  in,  till  at  the  present  time  those  still 
holding  aloof  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand. 

Since  the  union  of  1875  the  problem  of  keeping 

pace  with  the  immigrants  coming  into  the  coimtry 

has  become  yearly  more  difficult.    For  the  past  two 

u  ^''  ^^''^  years  Canada  has  added  about 

^UhnroD,  ^Q^y.  p^j.  ^^j^^  annually  to  her  popula- 
tion by  immigration.  To  give  Gospel 
ordinances  to  these  newcomers,  so  that  no  section 
of  the  country  shall  be  left  spiritually  desert,  has 
taxed  the  energies  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  striving  to  help  all  who 
have  called,  finds  its  task  complicated  by  the  large 
foreign  element  appealing  for  public-school  teachers 
as  well  as  missionaries.  The  work  of  home  missions 
may  be  considered  in  three  sections:  (1)  Home  mis- 
sions proper  are  carried  on  by  two  committees,  one 
for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  one  for  western 
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Canatla.  In  the  two  sections  658  missionaries  are 
employed ,  of  whom  20o  are  onlained.  The  others 
ore  students  preparing  for  the  ministry t  or  cat©- 
dusts.  They  minister  to  1JS7  mission  stations. 
The  amount  expended  for  this  work  during  1908 
waa  about  $210,000,  All  the  colleges  have  misaion- 
aiy  societies  which  furnish  men  and  money  to  aid 
tn  home-mission  work.  (2)  Augmentation:  This 
seheme  has  for  its  object  the  granting  of  aid  in  set- 
tled congregations  to  make  the  minister*^  salary  at 
least  $800  and  a  niansc.  This  require<l^  in  190f^, 
nearly  $50,000  to  supplement  the  twdaries  of  204 
miniaters.  A  separate  committee  has  this  work  in 
ehATge.  (3)  French  evangelization:  The  Presby- 
terian Church  ba»  ahvays  tJiken  a  dtwjp  inter€?8t  in 
suaaisting  the  small  numbers  of  its  jx'ople  scat- 
tered among  the  Roman  Cathohc  population  in 
Quebec »  and  in  keeping  up  an  aggressive  work  b^-^ 
meana  of  teachers  and  colporteurs^  scattering  litera- 
ture and  copies  of  the  Scriptures  among  French 
Canadians.  The  school  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles  has 
been  a  tno;?5t  effective  institution  in  cultivating  a 
lifieral  and  enlightened  spirit  among  the  people. 
The  cost  of  the  French  work  in  1908  was  $42,500, 
and  the  work  is  under  the  management  of  a  board. 
In  higher  education  generally  Frerihyterians  have 
given  a  percentage  of  tejichers  to  the  country  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  their  numericid  strength.  In 
e%*ery  great  educational  and  university  center  this 
church  has  established  a  theological  college,  and 
has  colleges  in  Halif;ix,  Montreal ,  Kingston,  To- 
ronto, Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  In  1908  there 
were  in  these  colleges  208  students  taking  the  theo- 
logical course.  The  maintenance  of  the  coUeges  in 
1908  coat  ne^irly  $40,000.  The  foreign  mission  \\ork 
of  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of  one  committee. 
Work  is  carriefl  on  in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  India, 
the  New  Hebrides,  West  Indies,  Boutli  America, 
sjnong  the  Indians  and  Chinese  of  the  Northwest, 
and  the  Jews,  In  1908  the  number  of  missionaries, 
foreign  and  native,  was  668,  at  a  cost  of  $236,000. 
Active  Women's  Societies  give  substantial  aid  to 
both  Home  Mission  iind  Foreign  Mission  Commit- 
tees of  the  Church-  Aged  Ministers  and  Ministers' 
Widows*  and  Orphans'  l^^unds  are  matntaincd  which 
give  annuities  to  aged  ministers  according  to  length 
of  eervice,  $400  being  the  limit  of  annuity ^  and  to 
widows  an  annuity  of  $150,  with  an  allowance  for 
each  child  under  eighteen.  The  church  reported  for 
1908  1,690  ministers,  9,167  elders,  2,192  congrega- 
tions, 1^767  mission  stations,  269,688  communicants, 
and  210,248  Sabbath-school  scholars.  During  the 
year  it  paid  for  stipends.  $1,344,648;  for  rois- 
$690,000;  by  women's  societies,  $142,250; 
all  purposes,  $3,747,480. 
Tn  1899  the  Presbyterian  Church  undertook  to 
raise  a  special  thank-offering  to  commemorate  the 
close  of  a  century  of  blessing.  The  amount  aimed 
at  was  $1,000,000.  1600,000  was  to  be  given  for 
the  missionary,  educational,  and  benevolent  work 
of  the  church,  and  the  balance  was  to  Ihj  use^l  lo- 
cally in  the  removal  of  debt  from  chiu-cb  or  manse. 
The  amount  for  the  schemes  of  the  church  was 
raiaed,  and  the  debt  fund  far  exceede<l  $1,600,000 
inartead  of  $400,000.  An  interesting  movement  has 
been  going  on  since  1903  with  the  view  of  forminu 


a  union  between  the  Methodist,  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion.  The  joint 
committee  has  concluded  ita  work^  and  the  basis 
formulate«i  has  been  sent  down  by  the  three  nego- 
tiating botiies  (1910),  to  be  considered  and  voted 
ftn  by  the  people,  John  Somerville. 

IX.  In  Other  Lands:  In  addition  to  the  organi- 
sations in  the  countries  named  above,  numerous 
bodies  of  Presbyterians  organized  or  unorganised 
are  found  in  many  other  countries.  Thus  in  the 
West  India  L^lands,  Jamaica  has  not  only  a  native 
Presbyterian  church  with  a  communicant  member- 
ship of  13,000  persons,  but  there  are  also  three  other 
congregations  with  a  membership  Largely  whitje, 
and  connecterl  vdih  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
siime  church  has  a  presbytery  in  British  Guiana 
with  about  a  dozen  congregations,  while  on  many 
of  the  islands  there  are  separate  self-auppoiling 
congregations.  On  Trinidad  there  is  another  large 
Presbyterian  community  of  1,000  native  and  Hin- 
du Christians,  Mission  work  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  in  South  America,  and  in  addition  to  iso- 
lated congregations,  in  almost  every  large  town  on 
ita  eastern  and  western  seu  coast,  there  are  large 
organisations  in  Brazil,  10,000  members;  Mexico, 
5^000  members,  with  many  more  in  Argentina,  and 
elsewhere,  under  the  supervision  of  American  and 
European  ministers.  In  lands  distinctively  non- 
Christian,  there  are  many  native  churches,  the 
fruit  of  the  labor.H  of  Presbyterian  missionaries,  as 
well  as  single  congregations  in  large  towns,  for 
l*]uropean  and  American  residents  or  visitors,  min- 
istered to,  as  a  rule,  by  Presbyterian  ministers  from 
Great  Britain.  In  Japan  (q.v.)  the  native  '*  Church 
of  Clirist,"  which  is  Presbyterian,  has  a  communi- 
cimt  membership  of  18,000,  thai  of  Korea  (q.v.) 
has  already  more  than  30,000,  the  numl>er  in  China 
(q.v.)  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  60,000,  including  Manchuria  and  For- 
mosa; in  India  (q.v,)  the  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
ports 15.000  coraraunicant  members,  with  as  many 
more  in  the  South  India  Churchy  exclusive  of  the 
Pre??byterian  chaplaincies  and  separate  congrega- 
tions with  European  and  American  membership  in 
almost  everj^  important  city  in  the  great  peninsula. 
I'here  is  an  organized  Presbyterian  church  in  Per- 
sia (q.v.),  consisting  of  aeceders  from  the  native 
Syrian  church,  but  altogether  self-governing  and 
self-.*mpporting.  In  Egypt  (q.v.)  there  is  the  SjTiod 
of  the  Nile,  whose  membership,  drawn  mainly  from 
the  Coptic  population,  is  large.  Along  the  Syrian 
coast  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  there  are  energetic 
Presbyterian  missions  with  congregations  at  Beirut, 
Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tarsus, 
Adana,  Messina,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere  (see  Stria), 
so  that  from  a  survey  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  world,  it  appears  that  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  persons,  young  and  old,  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  G.  D.  Mathews. 

X.  Presbyterian  Church  Polity.— 1.  Dootrlnai  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  considenng  the 
Presbyterian  polity  that  the  word  "  Presbyterian," 
while  at  one  time  designating  the  adherent  of  a 
particular  form  of  church  government,  has  come  to 
have  a  doctrinal  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  signifi- 
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cance.    The  churches  holding  to  the  Presbyterian 
poUty  have  developed  in  the  course  of  their  history 
such  a  natural  relation  to  one  great  type  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  that  the  words  Calvinistic  and  Pres- 
byterian are  to  a  large  extent  synonymous.    It  is, 
therefore,  proper  to  use  the  phrase  "  Presbyterian 
system  "  as  designating  the  doctrinal,  ethical,  gov- 
ernmental and  litui^cal  principles  and  regulations 
of  the  Prc8b)rterian  churches.    The  controlling  idea 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  thought,  both  theo- 
.    retically  and  practically,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
f    vine  sovereignty.    By  this  sovereignty  is  meant  the 
absolute  control  of  the  universe  in  all  that  it  con- 
^     tains,  w  hether  visible  or  invisible  things,  by  the  one 
supreme,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  om- 
nipotent God  for  wise,  just,  holy,  and  loving  ends, 
kno\\Ti  fully  alone  to  himself.    This  divine  sover- 
eignty finds  practical  expression  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian system,  through  its  organizing  principle,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  supreme  and 
'^   infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practise.    The  Presby- 
terian system  accepts  and  incorporates,  as  a  per- 
petually binding  obligation,  only  those  principles 
^  /   and  regulations  which  can  be  proved  to  be  of  Scrip- 
tural origin  and  warrant.    It  may  be  maintained 
that  while  in  other  chiu*ches  than  the  Presbyterian, 
^-Z"    the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  sovergy^L^^eHns 
J>-'  word  are  recognized,  it  is  only  in  those  churches 
[    «vhich  TRftrEfe  closely  to  the  Presb)rterian  system 
that   the   logical    outcome  in   faith,  government, 
and  worship  of  these  two  great  truths,  finds  definite, 
general,  and  vital  expression. 

2.  Polity:  The  Presbyterian  polity,  it  is  main- 
tained, finds  clear  warrant  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Divine  in  its  origin,  one  of  its  chief  lesser  sources 
was  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  system  of 
1.  Soriptu-  the  time  of  Christ,  excluding  the  priest- 
ral  Basis,  ly  element.  In  that  system  the  people 
were  associated  together  in  synagogues 
or  congregations  for  worship  and  godly  living,  and 
were  governed  by  bodies  of  men  called  elders  (Acts 
xiii.  15).  In  each  congregation  also,  there  was  an 
officer  knoA^Ti  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  elders,  and  instruc- 
tion was  given  either  by  the  "  legate  "  of  the  syna- 
gogue or  by  the  doctors  of  the  law  (see  Synagogue). 
The  elders  also  constituted  the  bodies  called  the 
local  sanhedrins,  which  exercised  ju(ficial  functions 
within  limited  districts;  while  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church-State  as  a  whole  was  vested  in 
a  council  composed  of  priests,  elders,  and  scribes, 
designated  as  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  Under  this 
Jewish  system  our  Ix)rd  lived.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  ministry  was  performed  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  and  the  authority  of  the 
synagogue  was  recognized  by  him  (Matt,  xviii.  17) 
in  the  command  "  Tell  it  unto  the  church."  The 
general  features  of  the  Jewish  system  were,  it  is 
believed,  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
modified  in  matters  of  detail  ))y  apostolic  author- 
ity. The  elders  of  the  synagogue  became  the  elders 
of  the  Christian  congregation  (Acts  xiv.  23);  the 
chief  ruler  of  tlie  synagogue  was  probably  repro- 
duced in  the  ejnscopos  or  parochial  bishop;  the 
local  sanhedrin  was  modified  and  established  as  the 
presbytery;   and  the  Great  Sanhedrin  was  the  pro- 


totype of  synods,  general  assemblies,  and  councils. 
The  Presbyterian  pohty,  also,  finds  divine  warrant 
in  and  gives  clear  expression  to  the  main  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. These  principles  are:  (1)  The  supreme 
headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  both  man. and  God, 
involving  submission  to  his  law,  contained  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practise.  (2)  The  parity  of  the  ministry  as  am- 
bassadors or  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church.  (3)  Participation  by  the  people, 
as  members  of  the  household  of  God,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  through  ofiicers  chosen  by 
them.  (4)  The  unity  of  the  Ch\ut;h,  involving  an 
authoritative  control  not  by  indfviduals,  but  by 
representative  courts.  (5)  The  right  of  private 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  religion,  subject  only  to 
the  lordship  of  God  over  the  conscience. 

These  principles  were  essential  factors  in   the 

government  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  and  as 

applied   in    Presbyterian   government 

ment^'  "^^^*  "*  ^®^®  °'  ^^^  Church,  her  offi- 
cers, and  judicatories  as  foUows: 

(1)  Of  the  Ohuroh:  There  ia  an  invisible  and  there  ii 
a  vieible  Church.  "The  catholic  or  universal  Church,  which 
is  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elect  that 
have  boon,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Chrirt 
the  head  thereof."  "The  visible  Church,  which  is  also 
catholic  or  universal  under  the  goepel  (not  confined  to  one 
nation  as  before  under  the  law),  consists  of  all  those  penons 
in  every  nation,  together  with  their  children,  who  make 
profession  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  subnuasioa 
to  his  laws"  (Westminster  Confession,  Chap.  zxv.).  The 
name  "catholic"  or  "universal"  is  therefore  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  one  communion  or  denomination,  and  all 
churches  holding  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chnstlan  religioa 
are  churcheii  of  Christ. 

(2)  Of  Church  Power:  The  power  of  the  Church  m 
simply  mini;sterial,  declarative,  and  spiritual.  It  is  minis- 
terial, in  that  the  Church  exercises  power  only  by  Christ's 
authority.  It  is  declarative,  in  that  the  Church  is  limited  to 
the  interpretation  of  principles  and  laws  already  contained 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  Church  can  neither  add  to  nor  take 
away  from  this  divine  law.  It  is  spiritual,  in  that  the  Chardi 
is  to  be  concerned  alone  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Church  is  not  to  exercise  power  in  or  over  the  State,  neither  is 
the  State  to  usurp  authority  in  or  over  the  (^urch. 

(3)  Of  the  Partioolar  Church:  The  immense  mul- 
titude of  those  ixirsons  in  every  nation  who  make  profeasioa 
of  the  Christian  religion  can  not  meet  together  in  one  place, 
and  therefore,  "it  is  reasonable  and  warranted  by  Scripture 
example  that  they  should  be  divided  into  many  particular 
churches."  Presbyterians  hold  that  without  reference  to  the 
form  of  government  "a  number  of  professing  Christians, 
with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated  together,  for 
divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  are  a  particular  church.  Every  diristian  con- 
gregation has  inherent  rights  for  which  it  is  not  d^wndcnt 
upon  any  alleged  superior  authority,  except  as  it  voluntarily 
submits  to  a  certain  form  of  government.  The  only  source 
of  authority  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  head  of  the  Church. 

(4)  Of  the  Officers  of  the  Church :  (a)  The  Ministry: 
There  is  but  one  order  in  the  ministry,  and  all  ministore  are 
peers  each  of  the  other.  Denying  on  apostolical  succcssioa 
of  diocesan  bishops  with  authority  over  ministers,  Presby- 
terians affirm  an  apostolic  succession  of  apostolift  men  who 
have  been  specially  set  apart  "to  prayer  and  to  the  minbtry 
of  the  Word,"  and  who  are  ordained  to  their  office  by 
ministers  alone  (Acts  vi.  4;  II  Tim.  ii.  2).  The  distinctive 
mark  of  a  true  minister  is  not  Apostolic  Succession  (q.v.; 
also  see  Succession,  Apostolic)  in  any  sense,  but  the  «jl  of 
(}od  to  the  work  of  preaching  a  pure  Gospel.  Further,  the 
diocese  of  the  New  Testament  bishop  was  limited  to  bin  parish, 
and  every  pastor  is,  therefore,  at  once  both  preacher  and 
parochial  bishop.  "Pastors,  not  prelates"  such  arc  Presby- 
terian ministers,  (b)  The  Eldership :  The  New-Testa- 
ment presbyter  was  a  ruler  in  the  local  congregation,  and  was 
chosen  to  office  by  the  people  (Acts  xiv.  23).     In  each  con- 
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cremation  &  oymb^r  of  «ldei»  wars  ftsflociatod  togcibDr  &»  a 
ccairt  of  control  tLnd  exereise^l  authonty,  not  ae  ladividuoJitp 
but  HAau  ofsAQixed  body  (Acta  xx.  17-28}.  Evcr>'  Fresby- 
letua  ooQcreKatkiii  ia.  thenGfore,  goverDed  by  a  sesAion  (?om- 
poaed  of  eldcra  elected  by  the  people^  ordainod  by  miaiaUiTs, 
mad  pivudedover  by  the  bialiop  or  pastor  of  tho  congrecatipn. 
8m  FlUKBTTEH,  (c)  Thfi  Diaconatet  Tliis  office,  ia  its 
waa  n  pro^ion  for  the  dutributiom  of  the  bcnevo- 
of  the  ApoAtolic  Church  (Acta  vi.  1-4;  ace  Deacon,  L), 
Prmhytetiaa  deaooofi,  theicforcn,  aro  pfRcora  churRipd  with  ttio 
cmne  of  tfae  poor,  and  also  muy  be  cntruHted  wittj  iho  tetiiiio- 
imlilMB  of  the  conKTVKalio&A.  They  are  chosen  by  the  pmple. 
Ukd  oedaiaed  by  nunist^is.  In  most  PreflbytoriAD  churches 
lO'^day,  tempo ratitieA  am  in  charge  of  aeoul&r  officers  known 
•a  tru!itc«0i, 

C5)  Of  Ohmrcii  Xembershlp :  Tbo  terms  of  adizii^ioti 
to  tJbe  commimjon  of  the  viaible  chuirh  rtc  the  aamc  aa  the 
or  eonctitioai  of  Balvalioo  rev'eaJed  iii  the  Holy  tHcrip- 
via.,  belief  in.  one  (>odt  the  Father,  ^Son  lujti  Holy 
Gliotfti  aod  faith  in  the  Lord  Je>tia  Christ  a&  the  divine  and 
«Jl-«iifficient  savior,  involving  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  tho 
oaly-  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  pnucttiHC!!*  and  the  declam- 
tioa  of  a  sincere  purpose  to  t^ad  a  Ufe  ai^ccptoblo  to  God  in 
Joans  Chr»t.  The  Christiiin  chumbat  have  no  right  uithnr 
to  add  to  or  to  take  from  those  temiM  or  oonditioua,  and  all 
who  have  accepted  them  are  brethren  in  Christ.  Church- 
mombeni,  as  to  their  conducts  are  inider  tho  control  of  tho 
'^urch  through  the  pastors  imd  elders  as  guides  in  the  Chris- 
tum lifOt  and  subjeot  to  diiariplinc  by  the  !«o«iort  for  olfeiisoe 
(Halt,  xviii.  17),  provided,  however,  that  ereiy  naembeT 
deeming  hinuielf  injured  by  the  action  of  a  wnoa  may 
appeal  or  complain  to  n  hifthnr  coiirt. 

(6)  Of  Church  Oourts:  The  distinguish log  feature  of 
Pr«ahyteriiin  govenimont  in  the  church  court,  tho  govern- 
naent  of  reproacmtative  bodies,  and  not  of  iadividuols.  In- 
dsod  it  derives  its  distinctive  name  as  a  chupoh  polity  from 
the  '*pf«Bbyteo'**  of  the  New  TestamcDt,  an  orgamzation 
infflyding  both  miujateni  and  eldora.  The  KOveniing  bodies 
of  the  particular  churches  are  known  as  sessious,  couHlstiug 
•ach  of  a  pastor  and  a  number  of  eldenit  elected  by  the 
people,  aad  forming  the  first  of  tho  obureh.  eourfca.  Fully 
ofiaaiied  danominatioaal  churches  have  higher  ot  superior 
courts,  known  oa  presbyteries,  synods*  and  ge&erat  assenibtket 
through  which  the  four  great  pniiciples  of  eoclesiastical  polity 
above  mentioned  find  full  expreasion,  A  preibytery  h  a 
church  court  exercLiing  authority,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  over  a  number  of  congregations  within  a  limited 
ceogimphical  area,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers 
withm  said  area,  with  the  addition  of  an  elder  from  each 
oancregation.  The  presbytery  thus  exhibits  tbo  unity  of 
the  church  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form;  emphasises  the 
parity  of  the  ministiy,  by  ooneentrating^  the  supervisory 
authority  in  all  its  ministerial  members;  sets  forth  the  rights 
of  the  people  by  the  presence  of  eldera  as  their  rcpro.<4enta' 
tives,  mling  oonjoiutly  with  minlstcrB;  and  ex^Llti  tbo 
headahjp  of  Christ  by  magnifying  hw  law  as  the  sole  rule  of 
pnxMduro.  and  the  interests  of  hia  kingdom  as  the  sole 
sphore  of  Christian  activity.  Synods  and  ucneral  nssemblios 
am  hut  largor  proabyteries,  neeessitat^Hl  h)^  the  extent  and 
nmnbeiB  of  any  given  denomination,  antl  emphasising,  in  a 
yet  more  marked  mjmncr,  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  con- 
sUtutiotis  of  denominational  Presbyterian  churchcH  pro- 
vide for  a  general  system  of  supervision  by  higher  over 
lower  courlfl  in  administnitive  and  judicial  matters,  the  power 
of  final  doejaion  beinjt  vested  in  the  generat  oMsemhly.  Tlie 
scfiptuial  warrant  for  the  presbytery  L)  found  in  such  pas- 
aacBS  as  I  Tim,  tv.  14,  and  for  the  synod  and  general 
aascmbly  in  Acta  xv.  22-24,  and  xvi,  14.  To  this  R>i!tem 
of  government  was  added,  in  1875,  the  General  CouncU  of  the 
"Allianoe  of  the  Reformed  Churches  thrrjughout  tbo  Worid 
boldinc  tho  Pfeabyterian  Sj-stem,"  which  though  a  merely 
advisory  body,  yet  recognizes  the  imity  of  the  universal 
dtriattan  Church  through  ttet  world-wide  constituency* 

3-  Worahip:  Presbyterian  worship  is  in  part  a 
matter  of  polity.    It  is  based  as  to  it«  character  on 

I  the  facts  that  a  human  priesthood  is  unknown  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  only  priest  of  the 
new  dispensation  is  the  Loni  Jesus  Christ,  Minin- 
t*'r3  arc  not  prie^^ts,  but  preachers,  Baeerdotwilism, 
therefore,  whether  in  connection  with  the  sacra- 
mcnU,  or  enforced  littirgies,  or  priestly  vestments, 
IX.— 16 
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haa  no  place  in  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  sacraments  are  simply  ordinances, 
wherein  by  sensible  si^8  Christ  and  hia  benefits 
"  are  represented,  sealed,  and  applif**!  to  believers.'* 
Prayer  la  thu  free  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God, 
and  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  such  humxm  de- 
vices as  compulsory'  pijiyer^hooks.  Ministers  are 
not  mediators  between  God  and  man,  possc^ssed  of 
a  delegateti  divine  authority  to  fori^ive  Hins,  but 
eimp!y  leaders  of  the  people  in  till  that  constitutes 
the  worship  of  and  fellowship  with  tlie  triime  God* 
True  worshipenj  worship  the  Father  neither  in 
Samaria  cor  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

By  its  doctrine  the  Presbyierian  system  honors 
the  di%ine  sovereignty  without  denying  human  re- 
sponsibility; by  its  pohty  it  exalts  the  headship  of 
Christ  while  giving  full  development  to  the  activities 
of  the  Christian  people;  ai^d  in  its  worship  it  mag- 
nifies God  while  it  brings  blesaing  to  man,  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  right  of  free  access  on  the  part  of 
every  soul  to  him  whose  grace  can  not  be  fettered 
in  its  ministrations  by  any  human  ordinances  what- 
soever* W.  H,  RODERTB. 

Biouooraphy:  Tbo  Westminster  Standards  bcin^  accepted 
by  all  the  branches  of  the  Pieabytertan  Church,  nearly 
all  those  branches  issue  those  fundamental  worloi  through 
their  own  boards  of  pubtieatioo.  For  the  history  of  the 
etandanis  see  the  article  on  tho  subjetsL  The  prime 
souroes  for  history,  are,  of  course,  the  Mtnulea  of  tho 
various  presb>'teries,  synods,  and  general  a»emblies, 
which  are  also  issued  generally  through  the  boards  of 
publiration.  Works  of  geneful  eharaeter  are  R.  C.  Heed, 
Hvtt,  of  the  Pntbtft&nanChurchenoftJu!  Worlds  Philadelphia, 
1U05;  and  J.  V.  Btephetis.  The  Preabyterian  Chvrche$,  IHvi- 
nonst  and  f^nion*  in  Scotland,  Irrfand,  Canada,  and  Amer- 
tea,  ib,.,  1 9 1 0,  For  tho  more  general  hisitory  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  Scotland  eonsolt:  D.  Calderwood,  fii*L  oftht  Kirk 
of  SAcotlanit,  o<L  for  Wodrxjw  Socioty,  8  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1842-i^:  T:  McCrie.  SkHches  of  ScoUish  Churrh  HuUtry 
embracino  the  Period  from  the  RcformatUfn  to  the  RcwAu- 
tion,  3d  ed.,  ib,,  1843;  A,  Steveiuwn^  The  HiMory  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland^,  from  the  Acctssion  of  Kiim 
CharU*  I  to  .  .  ,  .1625  .  *  .  .  2d  od*»  ib*  1M4:  R*  Keith, 
Hiai.  of  Affairs  in  ChurcK  and  StaU  in  Scoiiond,  lSg7-eS, 
ed*  for  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  3  vols*,  ib.  18-14-50; 
F*  Btepheo.  Hvttorif  of  Ihs  Church,  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Refbrmalion  to  the  PrtMmi  Tinu^  4  vob*,  London,  1843; 
W.  M.  Hetherington,  HiatoruoftheCkureh  of  Scotland,  from 
the  IntroducHon  of  ChrisHanitu  to  the  Disruption,  Mau  iS, 
iS^i,  7th  Bd,,  Edinburgh,  1S53;  J.  Ajidenon.  t^diee  of 
the  Reformation,  2  vols,,  Ohisgow,  1800;  J.  Lee,  Ledwts 
on  the  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  Edinburgh,  I860; 
idem,  liadiem  of  the  Covenant:  Memoirs  of  DtMtinouiahed 
Scottinh  Female  Charactere,  Embrarinc  the  Period  of  the 
Cooennnt  and  the  Pereeeulion,  New  York,  1880;  G.  Gnih, 
The  Ea-lesutalical  HiH.  of  Scotland,  4  vofe.,  ib.  1861; 
Hew  Scott,  Fasti  eeeletim  Scotiaina!,  6^  vob..  London, 
18fl&-71 ;  A,  P.  Stanley.  Lf^urea  on  the  Hist,  of  the  CAureA 
of  Scotland,  jb,  1879;  AH.  Charteris.  The  Church  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centiirj/  to  f84^,  in  St.  GUcm  fjerturcM,  I  ser,, 
Edmburgh.  188 1 ;  J.  Tulloch,  The  Church  of  the  Eiohieenih 
Century,  1707-iSOO,  in  St,  GHet  Lectures,  1  ser.  ib.  1881;  J. 
C.  Moffat,  The  Church  in  Scotland.  A  Hiatoru  of  iU*  Anlece- 
dent»t  its  Conflicts,  and  ita  A  dvocaiea  ,  .  *  t4^  (he  Jlrat  A  MHcni' 
My  of  the  Refitrmed  Church,  Philadelphia,  1882;  J,  Cunning- 
ham, Church  Hist,  of  Sc^^tland,  2  vols*,  Edinburgh.  l8K3j 
A.  Edgar,  Old  Church  Life  in  Scotland,  London,  2  ser., 
1886^6;  C*  O,  McCrie,  ScotlandTe  Place  and  PaH  in  tim 
Repolutian  of  1688,  Edinburgh,  1889;  A.  WiUianuoo, 
Whixt  hoM  the  Church  done  for  Our  Colonies  f  ib,  1800; 
R,  H.  Htory.  The  Church  of  ScoOand,  5  vob*,  London, 
1890-91;  H.  Cowan,  /Mi»nos  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
ChriMendoTn.  ib.  ISM;  M.  G,  J.  Klnloch,  St%tdi««  in 
Scottith  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eiahteenlh  Centuries,  ib.  Ism-,  P.  Hume  Brown,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  2  voU..  Ounbrklce,  1891^-1W2;   W.  R.  Tayk>r, 
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Relioioua  Thought  and  Scottith  Church  Life  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Edinburgh,  1900;  C.  G.  McCrie,  The 
Church  of  Scotland;  her  Divinona  and  her  Reuniona, 
London.  1901 ;  J.  Macpheraon,  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  Earlieat  Timea,  ib.  1901;  G.  Macleod, 
The  Doctrine  and  Validity  of  the  Miniatry  and  Sacramenta 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1903;  H.  F.  Hen- 
deraon,  The  Relioioua  Controversiea  of  Scotland,  ib.  1905; 
H.  Macphexvon,  Scotland^ a  Battlea  for  Spiritual  Independ- 
ence, London,  1905;  Cambridge  Modem  Uiatory,  v.,  279 
«qq..  New  York,  190S. 

On  the  United  Free  Choroh  oonsult:  J.  A.  Wylie, 
Diaruption  Worthiea:  a  Memorial  of  184S,  Edinburgh, 
1843;  R.  Buchanan,  Ten  Yeara'  Conflict:  Uiatory  of  the 
Diaruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols..  Glasgow, 
1849;  A.  Turner,  The  Seceaaion  of  1843,  Edinburgh,  1859; 
J.  Bryce,  Ten  Yeara  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (18SS-4S), 
2  vols.,  ib.  1850;  W.  Cunningham,  Diacouraea  on  Church 
Principlea,  ib.  1863;  N.  L.  Walker,  ScoUiah  Church  Uiatory, 
ib.  1882;  H.  W.  Moncroiff,  The  Free  Church  Principle: 
ita  Character  and  Uiatory,  ib.  1883;  W.  Nicholson,  The 
Disruption,  London,  1883;  T.  Brown,  Annala  of  the  Die- 
ruption:  conaiating  chiefly  of  Extracta  from  the  Autograph 
Narrativea  of  Miniatera  who  left  the  Scottiah  Eatabliahment 
in  1843,  new  cd.,  Edinburgh,  1884;  J.  C.  Johnstone,  The 
Treasury  of  the  Scottiah  Covenant,  compiled  by  J.  C.  John- 
stone, ib.  1887  (a  series  of  extracts  from  important  original 
documents  and  productions  of  contemporaries,  covering 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  down  to  1876,  with  an  exhaust- 
ive bibliography;  a  most  useful  book);  P.  Bayne,  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  her  Origin,  Foundera  and  Teali- 
mony,  ib.  1893,  New  York,  1894;  W.  G.  Blaikie.  After 
Fifty  Yeara,  Lettera  of  a  Grandfather  on  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Free  Church,  London,  1893;  T.  Brown,  Annala  of  the 
Diaruption,  Edinburgh,  1893;  D.  A.  Mackinnon,  Some 
Chaptera  in  the  Scottiah  Church  Uiatory:  A  Souvenir  of 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1893;  G.  B. 
Ryley  and  J.  M.  McCandlish,  Scotlanda  Free  Church. 
A  Uiatorical  Retroapect  and  Memorial  of  the  Diaruption, 
with  a  Summary  of  Free  Church  Progreaa  and  Finance, 
1843-93,  ib.  and  New  York.  1893;  The  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Appeals,  ed.  R.  L.  Orr,  Edinburgh,  1904  (official 
report  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  litigation  following  the  union  of  1900);  A.  M. 
Stewart.  The  Origins  of  the  United  Free  Church  in  Scotland, 
London,  1905;  The  Highland  Witneaa  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1905;  Practice  and  Procedure 
in  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1905 
(official  guide  to  the  forms  of  procedure  recognised). 

On  other  Scotch  churches  and  branches  consult:  J. 
Row.  Uiatory  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  London,  1834; 
J.  MacGregor,  The  Church  of  the  Present  Day,  and  Diaea- 
tabliahment  and  Diaendowment,  contributions  to  the  St. 
Gilea  Lectures,  1  and  6  series,  Edinburgh,  1881.  1886;  A. 
Scott,  The  Church  from  184-i  to  1881  A.D.,  in  St.  Gilea 
Lecturea,  1  scr.,  ib.  1881;  P.  M.  Muir,  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land, London,  1891;  J.  A.  MacClymont,  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  Aberdeen,  1892;  J.  McKorrow,  Uiatory  of  the 
Seceaaion  Church,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  new  ed. 
1848;  A.  Thomson,  Uiatorical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Secesaion  Church  and  the  Uistory  of  the  Rise  of  the  Relief 
Church,  by  G.  Struthcrs,  Edinburgh,  1848;  D.  Scott, 
Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  ib. 
1886;  W.  Blair,  The  United  Presby.  Church,  Edinburgh, 
1888;  A.  R.  MacEwen,  The  United  Presby.  Church,  London, 
1898;  R.  Small,  Uistory  of  the  Congregationa  of  the  United 
Presby.  Church  from  1733-1900,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1904; 
R.  Naismith,  Reformed  Presby.  Church  of  Scotland,  ib. 
1877;  M.  Hutchinson,  The  Reformed  Preshy.  Church,  1680- 
1876,  Paisley,  1893;  J.  Tait,  Two  Centuries  of  the  Border 
Church  Life,  Kelso,  1889;  J.  W,  Brown,  The  Covenantera 
of  the  Merae:  their  Uistory  and  Sufferings  as  found  in 
the  Records  of  that  Time,  London,  1893;  D.  H.  Fleming, 
Story  of  the  Scottish  Covenants  in  Outline,  Edinburgh, 
1904;  A.  Smellie.  Men  of  the  Covenant,  7th  ed..  Ix)ndon, 
1909;  and  the  works  cited  under  CJovenanters,  together 
with  the  Works  of  John  Knox. 

On  Scotch  doctrine,  worship,  polity,  and  law  consult: 
Annals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Final  Secession  in  1739  to  the  Origin  of  the  Relief 
in  1762,  Edinburgh.  1840;  A.  Peterkin,  Records  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  containing  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of 
the  General  Assemblies  from  .  .  .  1638  .  .  .  with  Notes 
and  historiccU  Illustrations,  ib.  1843;    Acta  of  the  General 


Aaaembly  of  the  Chwch  of  Seoilamd,  teS8-t84M.  Re- 
printed from  the  oriifindt  ediHon  tmder  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Church  Law  Society,  ib.  1863;  A.  Duncan.  The  SeotHak 
Sanctuary  aa  it  wcu  and  aa  it  ie.  Recent  Changee  in  PMie 
Worahip,  ib.  1882;  Q.  W.  Spxott.  The  Worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1882;  Coiufdiifum  and  Law  of  the 
Church  of  Scotloftd,  ib.  1884;  Practice  of  the  Free  Church 
in  her  CourU,  ib.  1886;  C.  N.  Johnston,  Handbook  of 
Scottiah  Church  Defenee.  Prepared  at  the  Requeel  of  the  Church 
Intereata  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  ib.  1892; 
C.  G.  MoCrie,  The  Public  Worahip  of  Preabyterian  Scotland 
hietoricaUy  Treated,  London,  1892;  T.  Cochrane,  Hand- 
book to  the  Principal  Acta  of  the  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 
1900;  W.  Q.  Black.  The  Parochial  Eecleaiaetical  Lav  of 
Scotland,  ib.  1901;  A.  T.  Innes,  The  Lav  of  Creeds  in 
Scotland,  ib.  1902;  The  Church  Union  Caae,  Judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Seaaion  4th  July,  1909,  ib.  1902;  J.  M.Duncan. 
The  Parochial  Bccleaiaatical  Law  of  Scotland,  ib.  1903; 
W.  Hair,  A  Digest  of  Lawa  and  Deciaiona,  EeeUaiastical 
and  CivU,  Relating  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1904: 
The  Free  Church  Appeals,  J9OS-04,  ed.  R.  L.  Orr.  ib. 
1904;  Free  Church  Union  Case,  Judgment  of  the  Houae 
of  Lorda,  lat  AuguH,  1904,  ib.  1004;  C.  G.  McCiie.  Con- 
feasions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  their  Bvoluiion  in  His- 
tory, ib.  1907. 

For  Presbyterianism  in  Bn^land  ooncult :  D.  Neal.  HiaL 
of  the  Puritans,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  6  vob..Bath,  1793-1797; 
W.  WOaon,  Hist,  and  Aniiguitiea  of  DieeenOng  Churches 
in  London,  4  vols..  London.  1808-14;  T.  McCrie.  Jr., 
Annals  of  the  Engliah  Preabytery,  ib.  1872;  J.  Black, 
Preabyterianiam  in  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries, 
ib.  1887;  A.  H.  Drysdale.  Hist,  of  the  Preabyteriana  m 
England,  ib.  1889;  D.  Fnuer,  Sound  Doctrine.  Com- 
mentary on  the  Articlea  of  Faith  of  the  Preabyterian  Church 
of  England,  ib.  1892;  Provincial  Aaaembly  of  Laneaahirt 
and  Cheshire.  Record  of  the  Provincial  Aaaembly  of  the 
Preaby.  Church,  Manchester,  1896;  Q.  B.  Howard.  Riat 
and  Progreaa  of  Presbyterianism,  London,  1898;  K.  M. 
Black,  The  ScoU  Churches  in  England,  Edinburgh.  1906. 

On  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland  read:  P.  Adair,  Riat 
of  the  Preaby.  Church  in  Ireland,  Edinburgh,  1866;  J.  S. 
Reid  and  W.  D.  Killen,  Hist,  of  the  Preaby.  Church  in 
Ireland,  new  ed.,  Belfast.  1867;  T.  Witherow,  Hiatoried 
and  Literary  Memorials  of  Iriah  Preabyterianiem,  2  vols., 
ib.  1879;  T.  Hamilton,  HiaL  of  the  Iriah  Preaby.  CAwrA. 
Edinburgh,  1888;  C.  H.  Irwin,  Uiatory  of  Preabyterianiam 
in  Dublin,  London,  1890;  idem,  Hist,  of  Preabyterianiam 
in  the  South  West  of  Ireland,  ib.  1890;  W.  Cleland.  Hid. 
of  the  Presby.  Church  in  Ireland,  Toronto.  1891;  R.  M. 
Edgar,  Progressive  Presbyterianism,  Belfast,  1894;  8. 
Feiguaon,  Brief  Sketches  of  some  Iriah  Covenanting  Minia- 
tera during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Londonderry,  1897; 
W.  T.  Latimer,  A  Uiatory  of  Iriah  Preabj/teriane,  new  ed. 
Belfast,  1902. 

For  the  general  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Amozioa 
consult:  C.  Hodge,  Conatitutional  Hist,  of  the  Pmbg. 
Church,  2  vols..  Philadelphia.  1839-40;  R.  Webster,  Hid. 
of  the  Presby.  Church  in  America,  ib.  1858;  W.  B.  Spngoe, 
Annala  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vols,  iii.-iv.,  ix..  New  York, 
1859-69;  A.  Blaikie,  Uistory  of  Presbyterianism  in  Nnr 
England,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1881;  C.  A.  Briggs,  American 
Presbyterianism,  New  York,  1885  (valuable  for  reprint 
of  documents);  T.  Murphy,  The  Preabytery  of  the  Log 
CcUege:  Cradle  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
Philadelphia,  1890;  J.  W.  Macllvain,  Early  Preabytmat- 
iam  in  Maryland,  Baltimore.  1890;  G.  P.  Hays,  Praibt- 
teriana;  .  .  .  Origin,  Progreaa,  Doctrines,  and  AAiete- 
ments.  New  York,  1892;  Twentieth  Century  Addremt, 
Philadelphia.  1902;  A  ShoH  Hiat.  of  American  Pndr 
terianiam  .  .  .  to  the  Reunion  of  1869,  ib.  1903;  C.  L 
Thompson,  The  Presbyteriana,  New  York,  1903. 

Works  on  the  history  of  the  Northern  and  Southon 
Churches  are:  E.  H.  Gillett,  HiaL  of  the  Predfy.  Ckutd 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  2  vols.,  rev.  ed.,  Philadelphia.  1873: 
R.  E.  Thompson,  in  American  Church  History  Seriet. 
vol.  vi..  New  York,  1895;  W.  H.  Foote,  Sketches  ofVirvimt, 

2  series,  Philadelphia,  1850-55;  G.  Howe.  HiaL  of  ^ 
Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  2  vols..  Oohunbtt, 
1870-83;  W.  A.  Alexander.  Digest  of  the  AeU  of  the  Gennd 
Aaaembly,  Richmond.  1888;    R.  L.  Dabney,  Diseusmesn, 

3  vols.,  ib.  1890-92;  T.  C.  Johnson,  Hist,  of  the  So^SiaHi 
Presby.  Church,  in  American  Chttrch  History  Seriaa,  vcL 
xi..  New  York,  1894;  E.  D.  Morris,  The  PredbyUnm 
Church  New  School,  1837-1869,  Columbus.  1905. 
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On  the  Oumb«rlaiid  Churoh,  For  history  consult:  J. 
Smithy  Histofy  of  tht  CKriMian  Church  includino  a  hiOari/ 
of  $k$  Cumbtriand  Pretbyterian  Ckurth^  NaAhvJJle,  Tena., 
1835;  F.  R.  Goaaitt.  Ths  Life  aitd  Times  of  tht  Rev,  finU 
BwiHft  one  of  the  Fathert  and  Foundera  of  the  Cumberland 
Fredtj^^rian  Church,  ib.  1853;  R.  B<iaTdt  Biographical 
Sketche*  of  tAe  Eariu  Minitter*  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
t^rinn  Church,  2  vols.,  ib.  1867;  E.  B.  Criiimau,  Oriffin  and 
D^drifuaoftheCumberUind  PrfebifUrian  Church,  ib.  1876;  T 
C  Bbiko.  Old  Loo  Bouet:  History  and  Defense  of  the  Cum- 
bariand  Pnabylerian  Church,  ib.  1878;  Semi-Centennitti 
Ssmvum  and  AddreJtseJt,  ib.  1880;  B.  W.  McDonnoid. 
JfMory  of  the  Cumbertand  Presbyterian  Church,  ib.  1S88 
Cmttel]  the  fuUeat  work  p^jblisbed  oti  thia  ftubject);  H. 
V.  FcMicr.  in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  xi-,New 
York,  1894.  For  the  doctrine  consult:  Finis  Ewing. 
Leeiurm  on  Theological  SubjecU,  NaiihviJle,  1824;  R. 
OonneU,  Thoughts  on  Variotis  Theolooirai  t'^ubjcrts,  ih^ 
IS52;  R,  Beard  (formerly  profetiaor  of  systematic  theology 
i&  the  seminary  &t  Lebanoti),  Lectures  on  Thmtagy^  3 
vojs,,  ib.  1870;  idem^  Why  am  f  a  Cumberland  Prtsby' 
terianf  ib.  1874;  8.  G.  Bumey,  The  Doctrine  of  Election, 
ib.  IS 70;  idem*  BapHjtmal  Reffsneration,  ib,  1880;  jdtm, 
Atanemunt  and  Law  Rrineioed.  tb.  1688;  idem,  Soterioloffyt 
fb.  1SS&;  id<?m.  Studies  in  Ethics  and  P^t/choUxry*  ib,  1891; 
T,  C,  Bkke,  Compend  of  Theoloffy.  ib.  1880;  W.  J.  Dfirby. 
€>w  Posititm,  ib.  1889  (a  piunphlet);  R.  V.  Foater.  A 
Comm^niarv  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans*  ib.  1891  i  idem. 
Our  Doctrines,  ib,  1807;  idem.  Systematic  Theology,  ib. 
1808;  J.  M,  Howard,  Crred  and  Constitution  of  the  Cum- 
hvHund  PrtJdfytsrian  ChurrM.  ib.  1892;  A.  B.  Miliiir,  Doc- 
irino  and  Genius  of  fhe  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ChurcK 
fb.  1892;  J.  R.  Collitigjworth,  Paeudo  Church  Doctrine, 
1892, 

Oo  other  Pre8byt«ria£i  churches  in  the  United  Stnloa 
mnd  for  the  brotherhood  con^uJt:  W.  M.  Gkogow, 
Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Presby.  Church  in  America,  Balti- 
more, 18a8;  J.  P.  MiBer.  Biographical  Sketches  .  .  .  o/ 
.  ,  .  the  First  Ministern  of  the  Associate  Church  in  America, 
Albany.  1829;  R.  Latham,  Hist,  of  the  Associate  Re- 
Mmmi  Synod  of  the  South,  HHrriaburs,  1882;  J.  B.  8couJJ^r, 
Siattru  of  the  United  Presby.  Church  of  North  Atnerica, 
in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  xi.,  New  York, 
1994;  T.  Hancock,  Church  Error:  or,  instrumental  Music 
condemned,  Dallna.  Texas,  1902;  J.  B.  Scoyllcr.  Manual 
of  the  Umtod  Presby.  Church  of  N.  A.,  Pittsburg,  1888; 
ideoa.  in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  xi..  New 
York,  1894;  Presbyterian  Brotherhood.  Reports  of  the 
First  Convention,  Indianapolis,  Nov.  13-15.  1906,  Phil- 
adelphia. 1907,  and  Report  of  the  Second  Convention, 
Hor.  12-14,  1907,  ib.   190S,  and  of  the  third,  ib,  J90&. 

On  the  Pnsabj'terian  Churches  of  Canada  and  Victo* 
zia  consult:  G,  Brycc,  The  Presbt^erian  Church  in  Canada, 
Toronto.  1875;  W.  CtVPtsg*  W*«<.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  ib.  1385;  Canada  Presbifierian  Church.  Rules 
ond  Forms  of  Procedure  in  the  Church  Courts,  ib.  1903; 
R»  Hamilton.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vic- 
toria. Mfdbouroe,  1888. 

On  Ppesbyierian  I>oc trine.  Polity  oad  Govern - 
memt  consult:  R,  Baxter.  Five Dioputaiions,  London,  165U; 
a.  Miller,  Presbyterianism,  Philadelphia,  1835;  D.  Kin«, 
Defence  of  the  Pre^y.  Farm  of  Church  Governme*^,  Edin- 
bntsh.  1854;  T.  Withcrow,  Which  is  the  Apostolic  Churchf 
Bctfasl.  1856,  Phihidelphia.  1879;  W.  E.  Moore,  Nete 
Diffosi  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  Presby.  Church, 
Xev  SekcU,  Philadelphia,  1861;  idem,  The  J*resbyterian 
Dia^st,  United  ChurtJ^,  i1>.  1S73;  A.  A.  Hodtffii.  Com- 
msntary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Philadelphia,  1869; 
C.  Hodgje,  Discussions  in  Church  Polity.  New  York,  1879; 
A.  T.  McGill,  Church  Government,  PhiTadelphia,  1889; 
J,  A.  Bodce.  What  is  Presby.  Law  as  defined  by  Church 
C&vrtst  lb.  1891;  L.  8obkowski,  Episkopat  und  Presby- 
Urai  in  den  ersten  christtichen  Jahrhunderien,  Wtiriburg. 
Igfl3;  D.  D.  Baonerman,  Wornhip,  Order  ami  Polity  of 
ths  Pretty.  ChurcJi,  EdinbuiKh,  1894;  A.  Wright,  The 
/V«s&lf.  ChurcA:  its  War»hip.  Functions  and  Orders,  Ib. 
I8d5;  J.  K.  OEilvie,  and  A.  C.  Senoa,  The  Presby,  Churches: 
th^ir  Ftaee  in  Modem  Christendom,  New  York,  1896;  R. 
E-  Prime »  The  Elder  in  his  Ecclesiastical  RelatiofM,  ib. 
1806;  A.  King,  The  Ruling  Elder,  LoodoD,  1898;  E.  W. 
Smith,  The  Creed  of  Presbyteries.  Toronto,  1902;  W. 
Fateraon.  The  Church  of  Ihe  Xew  Testament,  the  Presby- 
ttrvU,  London,  1903;  Constitution  of  the  Presby,  Church  in 
th*  £/,  S.  t>f  America,  Philadelphia,  1904;  W.  H.  Rob^rtJi, 


Manual  for  Ruling  Elders  and  Other  Chterch  Ojficers,  ib, 
1905;  J,  V.  Stephens,  Presbyteriafi  Government,  Naahville, 
1907;  W.  M,  Macphail.  The  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
Brief  Account  of  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Polity ,  Loadont 
1908;  Directory  and  Forms  for  Public  Worship,  tsswsd 
by  the  Church  Worship  Aseocu^ion  of  the  United  Frm 
Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

PRESBYTEmUM:  A  body  of  elders,  Jewish 
(Luke  xxii.  66;  Auts  xxii.  5)  or  Chmtian  (I  Tim, 
iv.  H). 

PRESBYTERY:  Ad  ecciesiiisticiil  term  having 
two  distintit  uses.  (1)  The  part  of  the  ehurch^  be- 
hind the  altar,  which  eontained  seats  for  the  biah- 
ops  and  presbyters  {prie^tjs),  divided  from  the  rest 
by  rails,  so  that  Done  but  clergy  might  enter  it, 
(2)  An  ecclesiaaticiil  court  of  Presbyterian  ehurehes, 
next  in  rank  above  the  sess^ion^  composed  of  all  the 
ministers,  and  one  elder  from  each  chiireh  within 
a  certain  radius,  and  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
ministers  composing  it,  over  the  candidates  for  the 
mini.str>'  and  hcentiates,  and  over  the  churches 
within  it8  bounds.  See  PoLm%  Eccusuiastical; 
and  Presbyterians,  X. 

PRESENCE  AND  PRESENCE  FEES:  The  per- 
sonal dii^charge  of  ecclesiastical  duties  by  each 
incumbent  upon  whom  the  duties  in  question  de- 
volve, and  the  emoluments  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  8uch  duties.  Every  incumbent  of  an 
ecclesiastical  position  is  required  to  administer  it 
in  person,  unless  he  may  legally  have  a  representa- 
tive and  leave  of  absence  (see  Residence).  Per^ 
sonai  presence  is  esj>eeially  required  of  alJ  those 
who  are  tiouiid  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in 
choir;  and  according  to  the  Council  of  Vienne 
(1311),  this  is  the  case  in  cathedral,  monastic,  and 
coMegiate  churches,  other  churches  being  governed 
by  their  own  usage.  Those  w^ho  do  not  conform 
to  thLs  regulation  not  only  incur  other  penalties, 
but  also  forfeit  their  pn'sence  f(?es  and  consolation.^. 
The  presence  fees  are  those  emoluments  which  are 
daily  earned  by  personal  attendance,  and  are  dis- 
tributed either  daily  or  weekly.  Tfie  consolations 
are  emoluments  in  monej'  or  in  kind  (wine,  ixjultry, 
eggs,  etc.)  which  are  distributed  at  fixed  intervals; 
and  they  also  include  oblations,  or  revenues  from 
i-inniversarj^  masses,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  the 
like.  Since,  however,  these  presence  fees  and  rev- 
enues were  not  forthcoming  in  every  rehgious  foun- 
dation, the  Council  of  Trent  enacted  timt  a  third 
of  all  incomes  and  revenues  should  daily  tie  dis- 
tributed among  Ruch  of  the  clergj*  as  were  actually 
present.  Othenrvise  the  daily  revemies  should  ac- 
crue to  the  remaining  clerg>'  in  residence,  or  should 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  church 
building  or«  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  to  some 
other  pious  institution.  E.  Sehuncj. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  VIRGm  MARY, 
FEAST  OF  THE.  See  Uary,  Mother  or  Jesus 
Christ,  III, 

PRESIDrUG  ELDERS*  See  METHomsTs,  IV„  1, 
§8. 

PRESSENSE,  pr^'aan"s^',  EDMOND  (DEHAULT) 
DE:  French  Protestant;  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1824; 
d.  there  Apr.  S,  tSOl.    He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
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Idge  Bourbon  and  the  College  Saintc  Foy;  and  after 
studying  theology  at  Lausanne  (1842-45),  he  be- 
came, in  1847,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Chapelle 
Taitbout  in  Paris,  becoming  pastor  two  years  later 
and  retaining  this  position  until  1871.  He  was 
electe<l  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  in  1871,  where  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican Left,  and  fought  with  Gambetta  against 
the  monarchist  and  clerical  restoration.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly  he  retired  from  political 
life  until  1883,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  for  life,  being  president  of  the  Left  Center 
after  1888.  Presscnsd's  political  career  did  not  in- 
terfere ^ith  his  religious  duties.  Though  he  had 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1871  he  preached  con- 
tinually both  in  his  old  pulpit  and  throughout 
France  and  French  Switzerland,  w^hile  he  was  long 
the  president  of  the  Commission  synodale  de  Timion 
dos  dgliscs  libres  ^vangdliques  do  France.  An  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  free-chiuxih  system,  he 
was  as  catholic  in  church  relations  as  in  theology. 
Throughout  his  life  he  cultivated  all  forms  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  many  Roman  Catholics  were  among 
his  friends.  Amid  all  his  activities  he  found  time 
for  authorship.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
eight  Conferences  sur  le  christianisme  dans  ses  ap- 
plications aux  qucstians  sociales  (Paris,  1849);  Du 
cathoHcisme  en  France  (1851);  Hisloire  des  trois 
premiers  sitdes  de  V6glise  chrHienne  (4  vols.,  1858- 
1877;  Eng.  transL,  The  Early  Years  of  Christian^ 
ity,  London,  1869-78);  Discaurs  rdigieux  (1859); 
L'^cole  critique  et  J69ua-Christ  (1863);  USglise  et 
la  rdvdtUion  fran^aise  (1864,  new  ed.,  1889;  Eng. 
transl..  Religion  and  the  Reign  of  Terror^  New  York, 
1869);  J^stis-Christ,  son  tempSf  sa  vie,  son  csuvre 
(1865,  new  ed.,  1884;  Eng.  transl.,  Jesus  Christ:  His 
Times,  Life,  and  Work,  4th  ed.,  London,  1871); 
jSttides  ^vangdiques  (1867;  Eng.  transl..  Mystery  of 
Suffering  and  Other  Discourses,  Ix)ndon,  1868); 
Le  ConcHe  du  Vatican,  son  histoire  et  ses  cons6- 
quenc4is  politiques  et  rdigieuses  (1872);  La  Libertd 
rdigicuse  en  Europe  ddpuis  1870  (1874);  Le  Devoir 
(1875);  La  Question  eccUsiastique  en  1877  (1878); 
JSt tides  contemporaines  (1880;  Eng.  transl..  Con- 
temporary Portraits,  New  York,  1880);  Les  Ori- 
gincs  (1883;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Study  of  Origins,  lion- 
don,  1883);  Vari^i^s  morales  ct  politiques  (1886); 
Les  Eglises  litres  de  France  et  la  r^forme  fran^aise 
(1887);  and  A,  Vinet,  d'aprbs  ses  correspondances 
inidites  (1890).  He  was  also  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  in  1854  founded  the 
Revue  chrHienne,  of  which  he  was  editor  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  (Euqkn  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuography:  Hyacinthe  Lojrson,  Edmond  de  Presaenait 
Parw,  1891;  LichtcnborRcr,  ESR,  xiu.  164.  A  vciy  full 
list  of  tho  works  ia  found  in  H.  P.  Thieme,  Gtnde  bibli- 
offraphique  de  la  litUrature  franeaiae,  pp.  324-325.  Paris, 
1007. 

PRESSLY,  JOHN  TAYLOR:  United  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  Mar.  28, 
1795;  d.  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1870.  He 
was  graduated  at  Transylvania  University,  Ky., 
1812,  and  studied  theology  under  John  Afitchcll 
Mason  (q.v.);  he  was  ordainc^l  and  installed,  1816, 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Spring  congregation,  the  one  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up;  and  was  professor 


of  theology  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  pas- 
tor at  AU^heny,  Pa.,  after  1832.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  organizing  the  United  Pre8b3rterian 
Church,  which  in  1858  was  formed  out  of  the  As- 
sociate and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches;  and  the  strength  of  this  denomination  in 
Pittsbuiig  and  its  neighborhood  is  largely  due  to 
him.  As  preacher,  pastor,  and  professor,  be  exerted 
a  lasting  influence  upon  his  denomination. 
Bxbuooraphy:  F.  Piper,  Livee  of  the  Leaden  of  our  Chmrtk 
Univeraal,  ed.  H.  M.  MaoCncken,  pp.  77ft-783.  Philadel- 
phia, 1879. 

PRESTER  JOHN:  A  legendary  Christian  king 
of  Asia,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  was  supposed 
to  have  conquered  the  Mohammedans  in  a  bloody 
battle  and  to  have  protected  the  crusaders.  Bishop 
Otto  of  Freising,  followed  by  Alberic,  in  his  ehron- 
icle  for  1145,  rdates  that  a  bishop  of  Gabula  told 
Pope  Eugene  III.  of  a  Nestorian  king  and  priest 
named  Presbyter  Johannes,  who  ruled  *'  beyond 
Persia  and  Armenia,"  the  double  office  being  due 
to  a  confusion  of  kam  {"  priest ")  with  khan 
C'  prince  ").  In  his  chronicle  on  1165,  moreover, 
Alberic  states  that  I'rester  John,  '*  the  king  of  the 
Indians,"  sent  letters  to  various  Christian  rulers, 
especially  to  Manuel  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Frederick.  Influenced  by  rumors  of 
such  a  king,  Alexander  III.  sent  his  phjrsician  in 
ordinaxy  in  search  of  the  monarch,  directing  his 
letter,  dated  at  Venice  Sept.  27,  1177,  "  to  the 
king  of  the  Indians,  the  most  holy  of  priests,"  but 
the  messenger  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace. 

A  new  epoch  for  the  legend  began  with  the  Do- 
minican and  Franciscan  missions  to  the  East  after 
1245.  The  majority  of  reports  agreed  that  Prester 
John  no  longer  lived,  but  had  fallen  in  battle  with 
Genghis  Khan,  the  chief  authority  for  this  fonn 
of  the  legend  being  the  Franciscan  Wilhelmus  Ru- 
bruquis.  On  Jan  8, 1305,  the  archbishop  of  Peking, 
John  of  Monte  Corvino  (q.v.),  told  of  a  King  Geoige 
of  the  Nestorian  sect,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Prester  John  of  India.  This  monarch  had  ruled  in 
a  land  called  Tenduch,  twenty  days  distant,  had  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and, 
after  receiving  minor  orders,  had  ministered  in  his 
royal  robes.  This  king,  termed  by  Marco  Polo  the 
sixth  after  Prester  John,  had  died  in  1299.  The 
fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China  in  1368  put  an 
end  to  the  missions  in  the  East,  but  the  way  vis 
already  prepared  for  the  third,  or  African,  phase 
of  the  legend  by  the  vague  use  of  the  term  "In- 
dia "  and  the  accounts  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of 
"  Abascia  "  in  middle  India.  This  transfer  from 
Asia  to  Africa  was  aided  by  the  similarity  of  the 
names  of.  the  Abchascs  in  the  Caucasus  (also  called 
Abasi  and  Abassini)  and  the  Abyssinians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Jordanus,  bishop  of  Quilon  in 
southern  India,  called  the  king  of  Ethiopia  simply 
John.  Envoys  of  this  monarch  appeared  in  Europe 
c.  1400,  and  when  the  Portuguese  imdertook  to  voy- 
age to  the  East  Indies,  they  were  encouraged  in  great 
part  by  the  fame  of  the  realm  of  Prester  John,  and 
when  they  found  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Malabar,  they  fancied  that  region  a  Christian 
kingdom. 

A  careful  study  of  medieval  travels  led  to  the 
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identification  with  Prester  John  of  Unk  Khan, 
whom  Rubruquis  and  others  had  declared  to  be 
the  brother  of  a  Nestorian  King  John,  who  had 
ruled  over  the  Naymans,  but  had  gained  the  throne 
of  the  Catai  or  Caracatai  after  the  death  of  Coir 
Khan.  Others  saw  in  the  Tibetan  Lama  an  apos- 
tate descendant  of  the  m3rthical  king,  and  still 
others  brought  the  so-called  Christians  of  St.  John 
into  the  discussion.  In  1839  M.  A.  P.  Avezac-Macaya 
investigated  the  legend  of  Prester  John  {Recueil  de 
voyages  el  de  memoires  public  par  la  SociiU  de 
Geoffraphie,  IV.,  647-654),  and  identified  the  Coir 
Khan  of  Rubruquis  with  the  Ghaur  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Qara-Khithay,  who  was 
a  Buddhist,  but  apparently  had  many  Nestorian 
subjects.  This  prince,  called  Yeliu  Tashe  by  the 
Chinese,  was  succeeded  in  1136  by  his  son  Yeliu 
Yliei,  and  in  1155  by  his  grandson  Tchiliiku.  In 
1208  the  latter  made  the  Nayman  Prince  Kushluk 
his  son-in-law,  only  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  thankless  prot^,  who  in  his  turn  was  killed 
in  1218  by  Genghis  Khan.  Rubruquis  took  the 
title  Ghaur  Khan  as  a  proper  name,  fused  the  first 
three  princes  into  one,  and  finally  gave  ground  to 
the  confusion  with  Unk  Khan,  who  was  killed  by 
Genghis  Khan  fifteen  years  before  Kushluk. 

According  to  Gustav  Oppert  Ghaur  Khan  or  Kor 
Khan  was  changed  by  phonetic  laws  to  Yor  Khan, 
which  was  corrupted  through  the  Hebrew  Yohan- 
nan  and  the  Syriac  Ytthanan  into  Johannes.  It  is 
a  historic  fact,  moreover,  that  Kushluk's  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Ghaur  Khan,  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  descendants  of  this  royal  family  who  later 
ruled  in  Tenduch  were  also  Christians  and  ruled 
over  a  Christian  population.        (W.  GERMANNf.) 

Bebuoorapbt:  F.  Zarncke,  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the 
Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  philological-historical  class, 
vol.  vii.,  1879.  vol.  viii.,  1883-86;  G.  Oppert,  Der  Ptm- 
byter  Johannet  in  Sage  und  Oexhichte,  2d  ed.,  Beriin,  1870; 
G.  Brunet,  La  LSgende  du  PrHre-Jean,  Bordeaux,  1877;  S. 
Baring-Gould,  Cxtrious  Mytha  of  the  Middle  Age3,  London, 
1884;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  437-139. 

PRESTON,  JOHN:  Puritan;  b.  at  Upper  Hey- 
ford  (6  m.  w.  of  Northampton)  in  the  latter  half  of 
1587;  d.  at  Preston-Capes  (12  m.  w.s.w.  of  North- 
ampton) July  20,  1628.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
CoU^e  (1604-06)  and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge 
(1606-07),  and  became  fellow  at  the  latter,  1609. 
He  took  orders  and  became  dean  and  catccbist  at 
Queen's.  On  the  nomination  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  was  made  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles, 
preacher  at  lincoln's  Inn,  and  master  of  Emanuel 
College  (1622).  He  was  the  chaplain-in-waiting  at 
the  death  of  King  James  I.  (1625).  In  his  closing 
years,  his  stanch  Puritanism  cost  him  the  duke's 
patronage.  As  a  preacher,  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention. He  was  also  a  vigorous  defender  of  Cal- 
vinism. His  writings  were  very  popular;  a  few  of 
which  are:  The  New  Covenant ,  or  the  Saints*  Portion 
(London,  1629);  The  Saint's  Daily  Exercise  (1629); 
and  The  Breastplate  of  Faith  (1630). 

Biblioorapht:  The  Life  of  the  Rentncned  Doctor  Preston, 
i  written  by  Thomaa  Ball  in  1628,  was  abridged  by  Samuel 
Clarke  and  several  timea  printed,  e.g.,  in  Lives  of  Thirixt- 
two  English  Divines,  pp.  75  sqq..  London,  1677,  and  is 
edited  by  E.  W.  Honsourt,  Oxford,  1886.  Consult  fur- 
ther: D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  ii.  124 
8(iq.,  5  vols.,  Bath.    1793-07;    B.  Brooke,  Lives  of  the 


Puritans,  Ii.  356  sqq.,  3  vols.,  London,  1813;   DNB,  xlvi. 
308-312  (gives  a  list  of  twenty-four  works). 

PRESTON,  THOMAS  SCOTT:  Roman  CathoUc; 
b.  at  Hartford,  Ck)nn.,  July  23,  1824;  d.  m  New 
York  Nov.  4,  1891.  He  was  brought  up  m  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1843,  and  from  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1846;  was 
ordained  in  1846,  and  served  as  assistant  rector  at 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  and  subsequently 
at  St.  Luke's,  both  in  New  York  City,  till  1849, 
when  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  he 
studied  a  year  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Fordham, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1850;  served  as  assistant 
at  the  cathedral  in  New  York  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
Yonkers;  became  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York  in  1853  and  vicar-general  in  1873,  and  was 
also  rector  of  St.  Anne's,  New  York,  after  1861. 
Among  his  books  are:  Sermons  for  the  Principal 
Seasons  of  the  Sacred  Year  (New  York,  1864);  Chris- 
tian Unity  (1867);  Reason  and  Revelation  (1868); 
Christ  and  the  Church  (1870);  Catholic  View  of  the 
Public  School  System  (1870);  The  Vicar  of  Christ 
(1871);  Divine  Paraclete:  Sermons  (ISSO);  Protes- 
tantism and  the  Bible  (1880);  and  Ood  and  Reason 
(1884). 

PREUSCHEN,  ERWIN  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
FERDINAND:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Lissberg 
(not  far  from  Frankfort),  Hesse,  Jan.  8,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen  (lie. 
theol.,  1891),  and  after  being  an  assistant  to  A. 
Hamack  at  Berlin  in  the  preparation  of  his  Bestand 
der  altchrisUichen  Literatur  (1891-93);  held  vari- 
ous pastorates  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  until  1897; 
was  a  teocher  in  a  gjrmnasium  at  Darmstadt  (1897- 
1907),  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1907. 
In  theology  he  holds  that  "  an  investigation  of  the 
original  form  of  Cliristianity  as  an  absolute  religion 
is  the  only  justifiable  foundation  of  theological  ac- 
tivity and  Christian  knowledge,  such  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  uninfluenced  by  philosophical  categories 
and  ecclesiastical  dogmas."  He  has  written  Ana- 
lektaf  kUrzere  Texte  zur  Qeschichte  der  alien  Kirche 
und  des  Kanons  (Freiburg,  1893);  PaUadius  und 
Rufinus  (Giessen,  1897);  Antilegomena,  die  Rests 
der  ausserkanonischen  Evangelien  und  urchrisUichen 
Ueberlieferungen  (1901);  Zwei  gnostischs  Hymnen 
(1904);  LeUfaden  der  biblischen  Geographic  (1904); 
Kirchengeschichte  fiir  die  detdsche  Familie  (Reut- 
lingen,  1905) ;  and  VoUstdndiges  griechisch-devisches 
HandwGrterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  N.  T.  (Gies- 
sen, 1908  sqq.).  He  has  also  edited  Tertullian's 
De  pamitentia  ct  de  pudidtia  (Freiburg,  1891)  and 
De  prosscriptione  hareticorum  (1892),  as  well  as 
Origen's  commentary  on  St.  John  (I^ipsic,  1903), 
while  in  1900  he  founded  the  Zeitschnft  far  die 
neutestamentlicfie  Wissenschaft,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  the  editor.  He  has  translated  E.  Hatch's 
Greek  Ideas  and  Usages,  their  Influence  upon  the 
Christian  Church  (T.ondon,  1890)  under  the  title 
Griechentvm  und  Christentum  (Freiburg,  1892)  and 
the  Armenian  version  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books 
of  the  church  history  of  Eusebiiis  (Leipsic,  1902). 

PRICE,  HORACE  MACCARTIE  EYRE:  Church 
of  England  bishop;   b.  at  Malvern  (36  m.  s.w.  of 
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Birmiugliniu),  England,  Aug,  3,  1863-  He  receivwl 
hid  education  at  Trimty  Coll<^e,  Cambridge  (B.A,, 
1885;  M.A.P  1889)  j  was  ordained  deaeon^  1886, 
and  priest,  1888;  entered  the  service  of  the  Church 
Bii^onary  Society,  in  which  he  remained ,  pxcept 
for  a  year,  till  hla  consecration  as  bishop  of  Fuh- 
Kie&r  China,  in  1906*  His  appointm^its  were: 
mi^onaiy  and  vice-principal  of  the  Foumh  Bay 
College,  Sierra  Leone,  1886-89;  euiatc  of  Wingfield, 
Suffolk,  188&-90;  principal  of  the  society 'b  Ijoys* 
Bchool  at  Osaka,  Japan,  IS90-97;  acting  secretaiy 
for  the  society  at  Ddaka,  1397-98;  priocipal  of  the 
society's  divinity  aehool  in  the  same  city ^  J  900-03, 
and  secretary  for  the  iociety,  1891>-1904;  did  mls- 
gtonary  work  there,  till  1906,  acting  also  as  examine 
ing  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Osaka,  1899  4 906^  as 
archdeacon  of  Osaka,  1901-06,  and  as  secretary  for 
the  society  in  central  Japan,  1904—1906.  These 
posts  he  left  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  bishopric . 

PRICE,  IRA  MAURICE:    Baptist;    b.  at  Wclah 

Hills,  near  Newark,  O.,  Apr.  29,  1856.  He  was  ed- 
ucate at  Deaison  University,  Granville,  O.  (B,A*, 
1879)^  the  Baptist  Union  Theolof^ical  Seminary 
(B.D.,  18S2),  and  the  University  of  Leipdc  (Ph.D., 
18S6).  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  modem 
languages  in  Des  Moines  Colle^,  Des  Moines,  la. 
(1879-80),  inatnictor  in  French  and  German  in 
Moigan  Park  Military  Academy  (1880-83),  in- 
strufttof  in  Hebrew  in  Wheaton  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1882^3),  and  instructor  in  the  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Hebrew  (1882-84),  After  his  return 
from  Germany  he  was  instructor  (1886-88)  and 
professor  (1888-92)  of  Hebrew  in  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1892  waa  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  litera- 
tures in  the  University  of  Clucago,  where  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  tlie  mime  subjects  since  1900* 
In  1902-08  he  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  L^awn  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
made  secretary  in  the  latter  year,  and  in  1906  he 
was  Gay  Lecturer  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Sominarjr,  He  has  written  I?itrodiidion  to 
ifw  Inseripii^ns  discovered  hy  Mom.  E.  de  Sarzac 
(Munich,  1887);  SyiMruM  af  Old  Tej^iameni  HiMory 
(Kew  York,  1891);  Tfie  Grcai  Cylinder  Inscripliona 
{a  and  B)  a/ Oude^,  part  1  (Leipsic,  1899);  The 
MonumenU  arid  the  Old  Testameni  (Chicago,  1899); 
Some  Literary  Remains  o/Rim^Sin  (An'och)  ofLarsa 
(1905);  and  The  An^Mtrtj  of  our  English  Bible 
(Philadelphia,  1907), 

PRIDE:  An  unwarranted  feeling  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, usually  manifested  by  xua  arrogant  bearing 
and  a  disregard  of  the  worth  of  othem.  The  word 
IS  used  both  in  a  religious  and  in  an  ethical  sense; 
but  the  two  forms  of  pride  are  closely  related,  since 
pride  toward  God  is  also  directed  against  society, 
while  arrogance  toward  one's  fenowa  becomes  arro- 
gance toward  God*  At  present  the  word  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  ethic^  sense.  In  the  Bible, 
however,  wheJie  pride  is  contrasted  with  humility, 
it  is  the  religious  sense  of  the  ivord  that  prevails. 
God  hates  "  a  haui^hty  look  "  (Prov,  v^,  17),  and 
in  his  sight  all  manifestations  of  pride  are  an 
"  abomination  "  (Luke  x\i.  15).  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  Old-Testament  contrast  between  pride 


and  humUJty  is  made  the  bads  of  the  distinction 
between  Pharisaical  piety  and  true  reHgion.  While 
humility  is  that  feeling  of  dependence  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  faith  and  love  toward  God,  prida 
is  that  self-asBuraneet  or  self-righteoUsness,  which 
prevents  one  from  feeling  the  need  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  Considered  ethically,  pride 
consists  in  self-exaltation,  with  correlative  depre- 
ciation of  others.  Ajdde  from  moral  and  reHgiou?i 
pride  there  is  social  pride,  which,  ivhen  combined 
with  benevolence,  becomes  condescension.  In  the 
religious  ^eld  the  worst  form  of  pride  is  intellectual 
pride,  which  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  hypoc- 
risy (Luke  xviii.  11-14).  Since  the  normal  religioas 
consciousness  includes  absolute  trust  in  God,  whik 
pride  is  characterized  by  trust  in  one's  own  powcfs^ 
it  is  evident  that  pride  is  an  obstacle  to  salvati^m^ 
Tlie  tranaitioD  from  the  sinful  at^te  to  the  state  of 
grace  is  possible  only  in  the  experience  of  absdute 
dependence  upon  God,  and  of  utter  powerleaous 
to  save  oneself.  From  its  very  nature,  faith  ex- 
cludes pride.  However,  pride  persiata  in  Christian 
life  as  a  blot  and  a  sign  of  disease. 

The  conception  of  pride  w*aa  completely  shifted 
Ky  the  rise  and  development  of  Roman  Catbolicism, 
Through  the  authority  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
submission  to  the  (^liurch  and  its  t^cbings  was 
substituted  for  submission  to  God  by  faith,  and 
any  attempt  to  separate  from  the  Church  w3m 
looked  upon  as  ronton  arrogance  and  self-exalta- 
tion.  Hence,  pride  came  to  be  negardcd  by  the 
Church  OS  the  basal  sin.  Since  in  the  monAstie 
orciers  obedience  (i.e.,  humihty  and  aclf-renunda^ 
tion)  was  the  chief  requirement,  any  refractory  in^ 
dependence  was  identified  with  pride.  By  tliis  sup^ 
pression  of  fjersonality,  pride,  or  sypertda,  was 
shifted  into  the  categorj"^  of  the  worat,  or  the  veiy 
rootr-sin.  Augustine  repeatedly  charaeteriBea  tih 
perbia  as  the  chief  and  basal  sin,  the  source  of  all 
other  sins,  and  praises  obedienlia  us  the  moTima 
virtus.  Prudentius  calls  Aup^^a  **  the  root  of  aU 
e\il/'  This  conception  was  introduced  into  scho- 
lasticism by  Peter  Lombard  in  the  *'  Sentences.^ 
He  mokes  superhia.  the  first  of  the  seven  mortal  sins 
and  deduces  from  it  all  other  sins.  It  is  made  to 
account  for  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  even  of 
the  de\'iL  The  fall  of  man  is  still  too  often  ascribed 
to  pride  (the  wishing  to  "  be  as  God  '*),  whieh  makei 
the  thing  to  be  explained  the  explanation;  for  if 
the  origin  of  sin  is  to  be  explained,  and  pride  is  edn,  it 
must  be  show  n  whence  pride  arose.  If  the  essence 
of  sin  is  selfisimess,  pride  can  not  be  regained  as  a 
special  sin  either  toward  man  or  toward  God;  ia 
both  relations  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  false  and  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  one's  own  worth,  w^herein  the 
sin  consists.  (L.  Leumi:.) 

BiBuooRAf  a^T^  C  E.  Ltithftrdt,  Sismnff  Truihs  GfCkriHim- 

iiy,  p.  S9,  EdinburKh,  186S:   J.  Muninoau,  Tup^  oj  £^ 

teal  Theory,  ii,  238,  Oxford,  1S89. 

PRIDEAUX,  HITMPHREY:     OrientaUat;    b.  at 

Padstow  (25  m.  w.n,w.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall, 
May  3,  1648;  d.  at  Norwich  Nov.  1,  1724.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church*  Ckford  (B-A^lfiH; 
M.A.,  1675;  B.D.,  1682);  and  publiahed  Mat- 
mora  Oxontenm  (Oxford,  1676),  a  transcript  of  the 
inscription   on   the  Arundel   Marbles    (oontoimqg 
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many  typographical  errors).  In  consequence  of 
this  work,  the  lord-chancellor,  Heneage  Finch,  gave 
him  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near  Oxford,  1679, 
and  a  prebend  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  1681.  He 
was  appointed  also,  in  1679,  Busby's  Hebrew  lec- 
turer in  Christ  College,  in  1683  rector  of  Bladon, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1688  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  in 
1702  dean  of  Norwich.  He  ^Tote  two  famous 
works:  The  True  Nature  of  Imposture  Displayed  in 
the  Life  of  Mahomet  (London,  1697;  9th  ed.,  Dub- 
lin, 1730);  and  The  Old  and  New  Testament  Con- 
nected in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighbouring 
Nations  (2  vob.,  London,  1716-18;  best  ed.,  the 
25th,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler,  1858,  reedited,  1876;  com- 
monly called  "Prideaux's  Connection"),  this  calling 
forth  several  works  animadverting  upon  Prideaux' 
conclusions.  The  first  of  these  works  maintains 
with  great  learning  and  prejudice  the  lowest  view 
of  Mohammed's  character;  the  second  presents  a 
mass  of  erudition  upon  all  relevant  topics. 

Bibuografht:  His  Letterg  ,  .  ,  to  John  EUia^  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  .  .  .  1074-1722,  £.  M.  Thompson  edited  for 
the  Camden  Society,  London/  1875.  His  Life  appe&red 
anonymously.  London,  1748.  Consult  further:  A.  L  Wood. 
Athena  Oxonieneea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iv.  656.  and  the  Faeti, 
ii.  331.  348.  384.  400.  4  vols..  London.  1813-20;  J.  Foster. 
Alumni  Oxonieneee,  iii  1212.  ib.  1887. 

PRIDE AUX,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  bishop 
of  Worcester;  b.  at  Stowford,  near  Ivybridge  (10 
m.  e.  of  Plymouth),  Sept.  17,  1758;  d.  at  Bredon 
(38  m.  8.8.W.  of  Birmingham)  July  29,  1650.  He 
matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1600; 
M.A.,  1603;  B.D.,  1611;  D.D.,  1612);  took  orders 
soon  after  receiving  his  master's  degree;  became 
chaplain  to  Prince  Henry;  fellow  of  the  college  at 
Chelsea  in  1609;  rector  of  Exeter  College,  1612; 
vicar  of  Bampton,  1614;  regius  professor  of  divin- 
ity, 1615;  canon  of  Christ  Church,  1616;  vicar  of 
Chalgrove  and  canon  at  Salisbury,  1620;  rector  of 
Ewehne,  1629;  was  five  times  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university;  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 1641.  He  was  a  loyalist,  and  the  surrender  of 
Worcester  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1646  ended 
his  episcopate;  he  spent  his  last  years  in  poverty 
with  his  son-in-law,  rector  of  Bredon.  He  was  a 
diligent  writer,  mainly  in  Latin,  his  principal  works 
in  English  being  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  (Lon- 
don, 1634),  and  Sacred  Eloquence  (1659);  he  also 
wrote  on  devotional  subjects. 

Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  xlvi.  354-356,  where  references  to 
scattering  notices  are  given. 

PRIERIAS,  SILVESTER  (SILVESTRO  MAZ- 
ZOLmi):  Italian  Dominican  and  opponent  of 
Luther;  b.  at  Priero  (40  m.  w.  of  Genoa)  about 
1456;  d.  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  1523.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  mona^stery  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Castello  in  Genoa  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  eight 
years  later  was  ordained  priest.  From  1490  to 
about  the  end  of  the  century  he  was  studying  and 
teaching  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  after  being 
prior  of  several  monasteries  was  vicar  general  of 
the  province  of  Lombardy  (1508-10),  being  at  the 
same  time  inquisitor  in  Brixen  and  vicinity.  In 
1511  he  became  inquisitor  in  the  district  of  Milan, 
and  two  years  later  was  prior  at  Cremona.  Mean- 
while he  bad  written  a  series  of  theological  works 
including  his  Compendium  CapreoU  (1497),  Trao- 


tatidus  de  diabolo  (1502),  Aurea  rosa  (1503),  Trac- 
tatus  de  expositione  misses  (1509),  Malleus  contra 
Scotistas  (1514),  and  especially  his  Summa  sum- 
marum  qua  Silvestrina  dicitur  (Bologna,  1515;  re- 
printed forty  times),  a  work  neither  balanced  nor 
original  but  a  comprehensive  practical  theology. 
It  brought  him  the  fame  of  an  erudite  Thomist,  and 
about  the  middle  of  1514,  Pope  Leo  X.  called  him 
to  Rome  to  take  the  Dominican  chair  of  Thomistic 
theology  at  the  Gymnasium  Romanum;  and  in 
the  following  year,  through  the  influence  of  Cajetan 
(q.v.),he  was  appointed  master  of  the  sacred  pal- 
ace. Thus  he  became  a  councilor  of  the  pope  in 
matters  of  faith  and  inquisitor  within  the  city,  and 
was  also  empowered  to  act  as  inquisitor  and  judge 
in  matters  of  faith  affecting  the  entire  Church.  He 
was  influential  in  securing  the  condemnation  of 
Reuchlin.  As  censor  he  considered  the  theses  of 
Luther  and  within  three  days  composed  hia  Dia- 
logues in  prcesumptuosas  Martini  Lutheri  condur 
siones  de  potestaie  papcs  (1518).  Without  having 
an  inkling  that  it  was  a  religious  question  with 
Luther,  Prierias,  in  order  to  draw  out  Luther's 
fundamentals,  set  forth  in  four  theses  the  most  ex- 
treme views  on  the  infallibilit}'  of  the  Chm-ch,  con- 
cluding that  any  one  asserting  that  the  Church 
could  not  do  what  she  did  (specifically  regarding 
indulgences)  must  be  adjudged  a  heretic.  Luther, 
who  received  this  trivial  work  in  Aug.,  1518,  wrote 
a  reply  in  two  days,  while  Prierias  answered  briefly 
in  his  Replica  (1519?)  and  the  German  reformer 
scornfully  advised  Prierias  in  a  letter  now  lost  not 
to  make  himself  ridiculous.  Prierias,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  officially  commissioned  to  exam- 
ine Luther's  utterances,  published,  in  1519,  an 
Epitoma  responeionis  ad  Martinum  Lutherum 
(Perugia,  1519),  which  was,  in  short,  an  index  of 
the  contents  of  a  comprehensive  work  which  he 
had  meanwhile  begun  and  which  appeared  as  Er- 
rata et  argumenta  Martini  Luleris  recitata,  detecta, 
repulsa  et  copiosissime  trita  (Rome,  1519).  This 
was  to  prove  that  the  papal  decision  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  was  divinely  inspired  and  could 
be  rejected  only  under  penalty  of  eternal  death. 
Luther  published  this  work,  like  its  predecessors, 
with  a  violent  preface  and  appendix,  and  caustic 
marginal  comments.  He  could  even  be  half  doubt- 
ful whether  Prierias'  statements  really  represented 
true  Roman  doctrine;  but  Leo  X.  declared,  in  a 
brief  of  July  21,  1520,  that  Prierias  had  ^litten 
canonically  against  Luther,  and  threatened  with 
excommunication  and  heavy  fine  any  imlicensed 
reprinting  of  the  work.  It  always  remained 
an  important  document  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  period  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  pope.  Such  was  the  influence  of  Prierias 
that  Erasmus  was  forced,  despite  his  hatred  of 
him,  to  take  refuge  with  him  from  the  Carmelites 
of  Louvain.  Other  works  are  Conflatum  ex  Sancto 
Thoma  (with  a  list  of  his  own  writings;  Perugia, 
1519) ;  and  De  strigimagarum  dcemonumque  mxran- 
dis  libri  ires  (Rome,  1521).  (T.  Kolde.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  fchard,  Scriptorea  ordinie 
prcBdicatorum,  ii.  52  sqq.,  Paris.  1721;  F.  Michalski,  De 
Silveetri  Prieriatie  .  .  .  vita  et  acriptia,  MOnster,  1802; 
and  the  lives  of  Luther  by  KteUin,  Kolde,  and  Jacobs 
(ine  under  Luthbb,  ILlbxim). 
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PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD. 


I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Name  and  Conception. 

2.  History. 

To  the   Division  of  the   Kingdom 

(5  2). 
The  Regal  Period  (S  3). 
Exile  to  New-Testament  Times  (M)* 

L  In  the  Old  Testament:  1.  Name  and  Con- 
ception :  The  usual  designation  of  a  priest  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  kofieriy  which  is  reproduced  in 
Aramaic,  Phenician,  and  Ethiopian.  The  Arabic 
kafnn  signifies  **  seer/'  **  truth-teller/'  showing  a 
specialization  of  function.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  yet  in  doubt.  The  word  kemarimy  A.  V., 
**  chemarim  "  (Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4),  is  used  only 
of  idolatrous  priests  (II  Kings  xxiii.  5),  while 
mal'akt  "  messenger,"  is  used  of  the  priest  only  in 
a  figurative  sense  (Mai.  ii.  7;  Eccles.  v.  6).  The 
Old  Testament  assumes  a  priesthood  to  be  a  uni- 
versally established  institution,  making  mention 
of  Melchizedek  (q.v.)  and  of  an  Eg3rptian  priest- 
hood (Gen.  xii.  45,  50,  etc.);  Moses  became  the 
son-in-law  of  Jethro,  a  priest  of  Midian.  The  in- 
ferences that  have  been  drawn  from  the  relation- 
ship between  Moses  and  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16,  21,  iii. 
1,  iv.  18,  xviii.  1-12)  have  not  been  entirely  justi- 
fied. While  there  may  have  been  connections  be- 
tween the  priesthood  of  Yahweh  founded  by  Moses 
and  the  Midianitic-Kenitic  priesthood  of  Jethro, 
these  relationships  were  due  to  the  long  inter- 
course between  the  Israelites  and  the  Midianitic- 
Kenitic  tribes  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  (see  Moses). 
The  originality  of  Moses  as  the  founder  of  the 
IsracUtic  priesthood  and  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh 
remains  imquestionablc.  The  individuality  of  the 
law  for  the  priests  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  name 
of  Yahweh  must  be  considered  the  outcome  of  his 
own  life's  work;  how  many  of  the  peculiarities 
were  borrowed  by  him  from  the  wider  Semitic  field 
is  uncertain,  especially  since  the  age  of  various  in- 
scriptions bearing  on  the  subject  has  not  been  fully 
determined  (see  Hammurabi  and  his  Code;  Hexa- 
teuch).  The  priesthood  of  the  Phenician  Baal 
threatened  under  Jezebel  to  become  established  in 
Israel  (I  Kings  xvi.  31-32).  Priests  of  Baal  existed 
in  the  northern  kingdom  (II  Kings  x.  19),  and  a 
priest  of  Baal  in  Jerusalem,  named  Matthan,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  II  Kings  xi.  18.  The  opponents  of 
Elijah  (q.v.)  on  Mt.  Carmel  are  called  prophets 
(sec  Prophets,  Prophecy)  although  they  were  un- 
doubtedly priests. 

2.  History:  Priestly  individuals  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Israelitic  tribes  before  the  rise  of  the 
national  priesthood.  They  are  mentioned  prior 
to  the  theophany  on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  22,  24).  Aaron 
is  called  "  the  Invite  "  (that  is  '*  the 
priest  ")  as  early  as  Ex.  iv.  14.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  tradition  it  was  Moses 
who,  above  all,  promulgated  in  priestly  fashion 
from  the  oracular  tent  the  decrees  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7  sqq.)  and  the  divine  legislation  (Ex.  xviii. 
15  sqq.).  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
priesthood.     The   only   two   priestly   clans   which 


3.  OiKanisation. 
Ranks  and  Grades  (t  1). 
Post-Exilic  Arnmgements  ((  2). 

4.  Position  and  Duties. 
Teaching  Functions  ((1). 
Sacrificial  and  Other  Functions  ((  2). 

6.  Consecration,  Manner  of  Life. 
Consecration  (t  1). 


1.  Origrin. 


Apparel;  Maimer  of  Life  (S  2). 
6.  Perquisites. 
II.  In  the  Christian  Church. 

Early    and    Patristio    Conceptions 
(Jl). 

The  Medieval  Church  (t  2). 

The  Roman  Doctrine  ((  3). 

Anglican  Conception  (§4). 

come  into  notice  during  the  period  of  the  judges 
go  back  to  the  family  of  Moses  (cf.  for  Dan,  Judges 
xviii.  30;  and  for  Shiloh,  I  Sam.  ii.  27-28,  accord- 
ing to  which  God  revealed  himself  in  Egypt  to  the 
house  of  Eli  and  entrusted  it  with  the  priesthood). 
The  form  of  Aaron  rises  in  the  old  tradition  and 
can  not  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  is  a  capri- 
cious proceeding  to  interpret  him  as  a  mere  per- 
sonification of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  by  a  play 
on  the  word  caron  "  ark  "  (E.  Renan,  Histoire  du 
peuple  d'lsrad,  i.  179,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1887-94;  Eng. 
transl.,  Hiat.  of  the  People  of  Israel,  London,  1888 
sqq.).  It  is  conceivable  that  the  house  of  Eli  orig- 
inated with  Moses,  while  the  Zadokites  were  de- 
rived from  Aaron.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  house  of  Eli  went  back  to  Aaron,  through 
one  of  their  ancestors,  Phinehas,  and  lost  first  place 
in  the  genealogy  when  the  legitimacy  and  higher 
dignity  of  the  **  sons  of  Zadok  "  were  established 
as  being  of  great  antiquity. 

The  descendants  of  Eli  retained  their  priestly 
office  despite  the  loss  of  the  ark  (I  Sam.  iv.  11  sqq.) 
and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh  that  ensued  prob- 
ably at  that  time  (Jer.  vii.  12,  14).    In  the  time  of 
Saul,    Ahia-Ahimelech,    grandson    of 

^iMviai^*  Phinehas,    and   son   of    Ahitub,    was 
of  the^    priest,  carried  the  ephod,  and  inquired 

Kingdom.  ^^  Yahweh  for  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3 
sqq.).  Nob  is  mentioned  as  the  home 
of  the  sons  of  Eli  who  had  increased  to  the  number 
of  eighty-five.  After  the  massacre  by  Saul,  the  only 
survivor,  Abiathar,  fled  to  David  and  became  his 
priest  (I  Sam.  xxii).  The  ark  on  it^  return  was 
placed  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Kirjath-Jearim 
and  his  son,  Eleasar,  was  ordained  its  guardian 
(I  Sam.  vii.  1).  Uzza  and  Ahio  are  mentioned  later 
as  sons  of  Abinadab  (II  Sam.  vi.  3).  The  ark  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  Jerusalem  by  David,  the  priestly 
service  in  connection  with  it  continued,  and  Abia- 
thar and  Zadok  appear  regularly  as  priests.  The 
sons  of  David  and  the  Jairite  Ira  are  also  referred 
to  as  priests  (II  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx.  26).  David  him- 
self on  occasion  wore  the  priestly  ephod,  presented 
the  sacrifice  and  blessed  the  people  in  the  name 
of  Yahweh  (II  Sam.  vi.  14,  18,  xxiv.  25).  The 
partizanship  of  Abiathar  for  Adonijah  led  to  his 
banishment  to  Anathoth,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Jeremiah  "  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  of 
Anathoth "  (Jer.  i.  1)  belonged  to  this  family. 
Zadok's  son  Azariah  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the 
royal  officials  (I  Kngs  iv.  2). 

Jeroboam,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  es- 
tablished an  official  worship  at  Bethel  and  Dan  for 
the  northern  kingdom  with  priests  who  "  did  not 
belong  to  the  Levites  **  (I  Kings  xii.  31-32,  xiii. 
.$3).    As  royal  officials  they  shared  the  fate  of  the 
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dynasty  when  it   feU.     After  the  deportationfl  of 
722,  720,  and  later,  the  replanted  colony  asked  for 

priests  of  Yahweh  to  conduct  the  serv- 
^Rm^^  ice  of  the  national  religion  (II  Kings 
^^^^     xvii.  26  sqq.).    Amos  (vii.  10  sqq.)  and 

Hoeea  (iv.  4-14,  vi.  9)  give  unflatter- 
ing pictures  of  the  priests  of  the  north.  In  the 
southern  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  ap- 
pointed priests  as  judges  in  Jerusalem  and  through- 
out the  coimtry  (II  Chron.  xvii.  8,  jrix.  8-11).  The 
priesthood  supported  the  dynasty  of  David  in  the 
time  of  Athaliah  and  defended  the  religion  of  Yah- 
weh against  the  Phenician  Baal  worship.  The  de- 
generacy of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  described  by 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  but  on  the  discovery  of  the  book 
of  the  law  (622  B.C.;  cf.  E.  Naville,  The  Discovery 
of  the  Book  of  the  LaWf  London,  1910)  the  priest- 
hood cooperated  with  the  king  in  carrying  out  its 
provisions  (II  Kings  xxii.-xxiii.).  The  reform  of 
Josiah  abolished  idolatry  and  the  worship  on  the 
high  places,  and  raised  the  position  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  capital.  Jeremiah  (viii.  8)  has  priests 
in  mind  when,  among  other  complaints,  he  declares 
that  the  scribes  turn  the  law  into  lies.  The  priests 
were,  next  to  the  false  prophets,  Jeremiah's  prin- 
cipal opponents. 

Many  priests  must  have  returned  after  the  exile 
(Ejetvl  viii.  2,  24).  In  the  first  years  after  the  exile 
the  priests  seem  to  have  sunk  to  a  low  spiritual 

and  moral  level  (29eph.  iii.  4;   Mai.  i. 

to  v^    ^"*  ^^'  *^^  '^ere  among  those  who 

Testament  iJ^termarried  with  the  heathen.   Twen- 

Times.     ty-one  of  these,  with  the  Levites  and 

heads  of  the  people,  signed  the  covenant 
of  Neh.  ix.  (Neh.  x.  ^9).  The  incomes  of  the  priests 
and  the  order  of  the  temple  service  were  regulated  at 
that  time.  Nehemiah  enei^tically  suppressed, 
during  his  second  stay  in  Jerusalem,  renewed  at- 
tempts of  the  priests  to  form  alliances  with  the 
surrounding  peoples  and  to  grant  them  rights  in 
the  temple  (Neh.  xiii.  4-9,  28-31),  a  measure  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Samaritan  congre- 
gation (Neh.  xiii.  28;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XI.,  vii.  2, 
viii.  2  sqq.).  The  high  priest  and  his  house  stead- 
ily gained  in  importance,  and  the  scribes,  as  inter- 
preters of  the  law,  acquired  the  real  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  people  (see  High  Priest;  Pharisees 
AND  Sadducees).  Pricsts  abandoned  the  service 
of  the  altar  during  the  Hellenistic  period  (see  Hel- 
lenism), to  view  the  gymnastic  exercises  (II  Mac. 
iv.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maccabees  (see 
Hasmoneans)  came  of  a  priestly  family.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  Maccabean  victory  the  old  high- 
priestly  aristocracy  was  compelled  to  retire,  but 
found  in  the  newly  established  temple  of  Leon- 
topolis  (q.v.)  in  Egypt  an  opportunity  for  priestly 
activity.  The  high  regard  in  which  the  priesthood 
was  held  by  the  pious  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
period  may  be  inferred  from  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see 
PsEUDEPiQRAPHA,  IV.,  33,  III.  23)  in  their  glorifi- 
cation of  Levi.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  son  of 
a  priest  (Luke  i.  5  sqq.),  and  Josephus  came  of  a 
priestly  family. 

8.  Organization:  The  historical  data  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  the  priesthood  are  scanty. 


It  is  probable  that  there  were  higher  and  low- 
grades  of  temple  attendants  from  the  beginning. 
The  Canaanites  were  probably  employed 
and  Grades  *"  incnial  services  about  the  sanctuary 
'(Josephus,  A?ii.f  IX.,  xxi.  sqq.). 
Foreigners  served  in  the  temple  up  to  the  time  of 
the  exile,  and  formed  racial  associations  and  are 
called  nethininif  "gifts,"  in  the  lists  of  the  returned 
exiles.  Toward  the  close  of  the  regal  period  there 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  a ''  high 
priest  **  and  a  "  chief  priest,"  and  three  doorkeepers 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18).  All  this  is  independent 
of  the  question  of  the  relative  rank  of  priests  and 
Levites,  which  had  become  acute  under  the  reform 
of  Josiah.  Deuteronomy  distinguishes  between 
regular  priests  in  service  and  the  solitary  Levite  in 
a  country  town,  who  occupied  the  position  of  a  ger 
("stranger,"  q.v.;  see  also  Proselyte)  and  depended 
upon  charity  for  his  subsistence.  The  Levite  had  the 
right  to  act  as  priest  at  the  central  sanctuary,  but 
it  is  uncertain  what  rank  he  would  take  there  and 
whether  he  might  remain  permanently  or  must  re- 
turn to  his  home.  This  was  a  question  which  did 
not  interest  the  Deuteronomist.  Ihiring  the  exile, 
Ezekiel  drafted  his  proposals  for  the  reoi^anization 
of  the  temple  service,  among  which  was  that  the 
priests  who  had  served  idols  on  the  high  places 
were  as  a  punishment  to  do  the  work  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  foreigners  in  the  temple  (Ezek.  xliv. 
10  sqq.).  His  program  did  not  create  the  distinc- 
tion between  superior  and  inferior  temple  attend- 
ants, or  between  the  aristocratic  Zadokites  and  the 
humbler  Levites  of  the  coimtry;  but  he  established 
the  terminology,  and  "  Levites  *'  was  thencefor- 
ward the  designation  of  the  subordinate  temple 
attendants.  Developments,  however,  did  not  fol- 
low Ezekiel's  ideals.  The  lists  of  the  returned  exiles 
show  that  those  who  could  not  give  evidence  of 
priestly  descent  were  excluded  from  the  temple 
service,  that  not  a  few  must  have  attained  the 
priesthood  from  families  outside  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites 
had  been  established  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Baby^ 
Ionia.  In  the  priest  code  the  Levites  take  a  prom^ 
inent  position,  but  are  subordinate  to  the  priests. 
Theoretically  they  are  the  substitutes  for  the  whole 
community  in  place  of  the  first-bom  that  belonged 
to  Yahweh  and  as  such  are  **  given  "  to  the  priests 
(Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19,  xviii.  6).  The  older  opposi- 
tion between  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  and  the 
other  tribes  appears  in  P,  especially  in  Num.  xvi.- 
xvii.  The  proportion  of  priests  and  Levites  given 
in  P,  one  to  11,000,  at  no  time  corresponded  in  the 
remotest  degree  with  the  facts.  P  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  ideal  theocracy  such  as  was  sup- 
posed actually  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Ezra's  reform  sought  to  realize  a  holy  community 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  P. 

A  more  elaborate  distribution  of  the  priests  into 
classes  gradually  arpsc  out  of  the  preexilic  organ- 
ization into  families.  There  were  four  classes  or 
families  on  the  return  from  the  exile,  those  of 
Joshua  (the  high-priestly  family),  Imraer,  Pashur, 
and  Harim  (Ezra  ii.  36-39).  There  was  an  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  post-exilic  with  the  preexilic 
families.       According  to  rabbinical  tradition   the 
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four  classes  were  divided  by  lot  into  twenty-four. 
The  people,  too,  arc  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  sent 
2.  Post-  representatives  for  a  week  to  assist  at 
ExiUo  ^jje  sacrifices  in  Jerusalem.  (Taanith, 
'^""^"  iv.  2  sqq.).  But  how  far  these  ar- 
rangements  were  earned  out  is  doubtful. 
The  size  of  some  of  the  classes  made  subdivisions 
necessary.  The  hierarchical  order  of  the  latest 
period  was  essentially  as  follows:  (1)  The  high 
priest;  (2)  the  captain  of  the  temple  (Acts  iv.  1, 
V.  24),  subordinates  of  whom  are  also  mentioned. 
(3)  two  kalhoHkirif  probably  overseers  of  the  tem- 
ple property;  (4)  several  gizborimy  "  stewards "; 
(5)  a  number  of  amarkelin,  probably  guardians  of 
the  treasure.  The  twenty-foiu"  heads  of  courses  and 
of  families  are  in  a  separate  category.  A  merubheh 
begadhim,  or  high  priest  ordained  by  investiture 
instead  of  by  anointment,  is  added  in  some  places. 
4.  Position  and  Dnties:  The  priesthood  in  Israel 
was  held  in  high  respect,  although  it  never  had  the 
importance  of  the  hierarchy  in  Egypt  or  Baby- 
Ionia.  It  was  a  sin  to  kill  a  priest  even 
vn^tiona^  at  the  cxprcss  command  of  a  king 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  17;  I  Kings  ii.  26).  But 
excepting  perhaps  the  house  of  Eli  at  Shiloh  in  the 
preexilic  period  the  priests  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  private  individuals  (Judges  xvii.  10 
sqq.),  tribes  (Jude  xviii.  19),  or  especially  on  the 
kings.  Twice  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  interfered 
in  politics  (I  Kings  i.;  II  Kings  xi.),  but  never 
dared  to  disregard  the  royal  arrangements  for  the 
temple.  The  position  of  priests  in  the  community 
is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  proph- 
ets. They  lacked  organization  and  after  the  exile 
had  little  influence.  Indeed,  they  were  often  op- 
posed by  the  pious  among  the  people,  even  before 
the  times  when  Hellenism  was  influential.  The 
law  which  gave  them  an  important  place  in  the 
post-exilic  theocracy  prevented  their  historical 
development,  since  the  ideal  which  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  establish  was  past  and  fixed.  The  func- 
tion of  the  priesthood  according  to  the  law  was  to 
mediate  between  God  and  the  people.  It  received 
for  God  the  sacrifices  of  the  people;  it  imparted 
God's  blessing  to  the  people.  In  the  ancient  period 
the  chief  duty  of  the  priests  was  to  learn  the  divine 
will  or  torah  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot  (see  Ephod; 
Lot;  and  Urim  and  Thummim).  The  torah  in- 
cluded decisions  on  doubtful  legal  points,  answers 
to  questions  of  a  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  nature 
or  those  asked  in  important  crises.  The  customary 
law  that  arose  from  the  priest  code  shows  that  the 
old  Israelitic  torah  was  pervaded  by  an  earnest 
moral  spirit. 

In  the  more  ancient  period  the  assistance  of  the 
priests  at  sacrifice  was  not  required  (see  Sacrifice), 
only  later  did  the  services  of  priests  at  the  sacri- 
fices become  customary,  and,  finally, 
8.  Saori-    mercenary.     The  duties  of  the  priest 
~^*'*     at  the  sacrifice  may  be  learned  from 
Funotions  ^^®  priest  code,  where  ancient  custom 
*  and  later  practise  are  described  to- 
gether.   The  sacrificial  animal  was  slaughtered  by 
him  who  brought  the  sacrifice,  both  in  the  early 
period  and  according  to  P.    Ezekiel  would  assign 


the  work  to  the  Levites  (Ezek.  xliv.  11);  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicles  (II  Chron.  xxz.  16,  xxxv.  11) 
they  took  part  only  at  great  festivals  as  assistants 
of  the  priests.  The  priests  themselves  in  later 
times  acted  as  slaughterers  at  ordinary  sacrifices 
(II  Chron.  xxix.  24,  34).  The  priests  removed  the 
ashes,  maintained  the  fire,  took  care  of  tabernacle, 
temple  furnishings,  and  appurtenances  (Lev.  vi. 
2  sqq.,  xxiv.  8;  Ex.  xxvii.  21,  xxx.  7-8;  Num.  iv. 
8  sqq.).  It  was  their  duty  to  examine  those  who 
were  obliged  to  remove  from  the  camp  and  to  bring 
the  sacrifice  of  purification  for  them  (Lev.  xui.- 
xiv.),  to  deal  with  the  woman  suspected  of  adul- 
tery, to  reconsecrate  the  Nazarite  whose  oath  had 
been  violated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  consecration 
period  to  bring  the  sacrifice  (Num.  vi.  9-20),  to 
present  the  ashes  of  purification  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  3  sqq.).  They  were  to  estimate  tiie 
value  of  the  redeemable  forfeits  to  the  sanctuary, 
the  value  of  the  first-bom,  of  inheritances,  and  of 
everything  under  the  ban  (Lev.  xxvii.  7  sqq.),  to 
pass  upon  ceremonial  purity,  to  blow  the  holy  trum- 
pets, and  finally  to  bless  the  people  (Lev.  x.  10-11; 
Num.  X.  8-10,  vi.  23-27).  The  priest  code  does  not 
deal  with  the  right  of  the  priests  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, whereas  Ezekiel  (xliv.  24)  strongly  empha- 
sizes it,  and  Deuteronomy  (in  what  is  regarded  as 
an  interpolation)  mentions  it  explicitly  several 
times  (Deut.  xvii.  8  sqq.,  xix.  17).  In  post-exilic 
times  the  judicial  function  was  exercised  generally 
by  the  elders  or  the  king.  The  priest  issued  only 
the  divine  judgment  as  expressed  through  the  lot. 
In  post-exilic  times  the  judicial  function  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  aristocracy  (Ezra  vii.  25,  x.  14).  A 
centralized  high  court  was  gradually  formed  in  the 
Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  in  which  priests  sat.  Deuteronomy 
discusses  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  briefly. 

6.  Oonaeoration,  Manner  of  Life:  The  priest- 
hood in  ancient  Israel  passed,  as  a  rule,  by  inheri- 
tance, although  sometimes  those  not  of  priestly 
families  were  consecrated.  Even  those  of  priestly 
family  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a 

1.  Oonae-   solemn    ordination    ceremonial    (Ex. 

^'*^^'^-  xxix.  1-37,  xl.  12-15;  I^v.  viii.),  con- 
sisting of:  (1)  an  act  of  purification  and  atonement. 
The  priest  was  washed  and  a  sin-ofTering  was 
brought  for  him.  (2)  An  act  of  investiture  and  the 
bringing  of  a  biunt-offering.  (3)  An  act  of  conse- 
cration consisting  of  (a)  anointing  with  oil,  (b)  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  the  ram  to  the  lobe  of 
the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  right  great-toe; 
part  of  the  rest  being  sprinkled  around  the  altar, 
and  part  of  it  left  standing  in  a  vessel  upon  the 
altar;  (c)  the  sprinkling  with  blood  and  oil, — the 
remainder  of  the  blood  and  oil  being  mixed  and 
sprinkled  on  the  person  and  dress  of  the  priest 
Following  this  threefold  consecration  came  a  third 
sacrificial  act,  the  offering  of  the  ram  of  consecra- 
tion, with  the  accompanying  division  of  the  flesh 
among  those  whose  perquisite  it  was.  The  entire 
proceeding  represents  the  transference  to  the  priest 
of  the  authority  of  presenting  the  sacrifice  to  God 
and  of  receiving  in  its  place  the  priestiy  portion. 

The  ordinary  priest  was  required  to  wear  during 
the  performance  of  his  duties:  (1)  linen  trousers 
that  reached  from  the  hips  to  the  ankles;    (2)  a 
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long  tunic  provided  with  arms  of  byssus  in  one 
piece,  woven  probably  in  a  checker  pattern;   (3)  a 

girdle  also  of  byssus,  inwoven  with 

S8.  Apparel;  ^jy^gj^g  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet. 

j^^^^       According  to  Josephus  (An<.,  III.,  vu. 

2)  there  were  inwoven  flowers,  and 
the  ends  of  the  girdle  hung  down  to  the  ground, 
being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  during  the 
service;  (4)  a  sort  of  cap,  also  of  byssus,  of  un- 
certain form;  a  conical  shape  is  usually  assumed. 
The  color  of  the  dress,  excepting  the  girdle,  was 
white  throughout,  symbolizing  purity.  No  shoes 
were  worn.  The  hereditary  priests  were  imder  all 
circumstances  assured  of  support  from  the  legally 
provided  income;  but  actual  priestly  service  was 
permitted  only  to  the  physically  faultless.  In  I^v. 
xxi.  17-20,  are  enumerated  twelve  blemishes  that 
disqualify  a  priest  for  officiating.  Priestly  ordina- 
tion must  therefore  have  been  preceded  by  a  thor- 
ough examination.  Those  who  passed  it  clothed 
themselves  in  white;  those  who  failed,  in  black 
(Middoth  V.  4).  No  age  limits  are  given  in  the 
codes,  but  traditionally  the  minimum  age  was 
twenty. 

The  rules  for  purification  laid  down  for  the 
people  in  general  were  more  strict  as  applied  to  the 
priests.  They  were  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
adherence  to  other  divinities  by  any  peculiarities 
in  method  of  wearing  the  hair  or  by  using  heathen 
rites  of  mourning,  were  to  avoid  defilement  from 
the  dead,  excepting  for  father,  mother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, brother,  unmarried  sister,  and  wife.  The  priest's 
marriage  was  restricted  in  certain  respects— he 
might  not  marry  a  woman  of  immoral  character,  a 
{dckly  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  a  widow,  unless 
perhaps  her  former  husband  had  been  a  priest. 
Adultery  by  a  priest's  daughter  was  punishable 
with  death  by  fire.  Especial  strictness  in  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  purification  was  required  during 
the  period  of  actual  service — perfect  continence, 
abstinence  from  wine,  and  washing  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  service,  and  the  sacred  dress  was  not 
to  be  worn  at  any  other  time  (Lev.  x.;  Ezek.  xliv. 
17  sqq.,  xxiv.  44). 

6.  Perqaieitee:  The  income  of  the  priest  con- 
sisted of  his  portion  from  sacrifices,  other  religious 
assessments,  and  income  from  private  sources.  The 
priest  who  officiated  at  a  sacrifice  received  a  share 
of  the  common  sacrificial  meal  (I  Sam.  ii.  13  sqq.)- 
The  consecrated  bread  usually  fell  to  him  (I  Sam. 
xxi.  5,  7);  and  to  him,  in  general,  everything  fell 
that  had  once  been  hallowed  and  excluded  from 
profane  use,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  eaten  at  the 
common  sacrificial  meal,  or,  because  of  high  sanc- 
tity, destroyed.  In  the  period  of  the  kings  the 
priests  received  money  given  as  trespass  and  sin- 
offerings  (II  Kings  xii.  16).  According  to  D  the 
tribe  of  Levi  received  all  the  burnt-offerings  of 
Yahweh  (Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The  intensification  of 
ritualistic  sseal,  as  \vitnessed  by  the  prophets, 
redoimded  to  the  advantage  of  the  priests.  Accord- 
ing to  P  the  priest  received  the  hide  from  the  burnt- 
offering  and  all  the  sin  and  guilt  offerings  for  indi- 
vidual Israelites.  The  sin  and  guilt-offerings  brought 
for  the  people  as  a  whole  and  for  the  high-priest 
were  burned  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  I^ev. 


iv.  21).  Of  all  sacrifices  such  as  peace  offerings  the 
priest  received  the  breast  and  the  right  thigh,  and 
a  cake  as  a  by-gift.  Of  the  meat-offering  he  re- 
ceived all  that  was  not  cast  into  the  altar-fire  as 
heave-offering;  as  also  the  showbread,  the  meat 
of  lambs  brought  at  Pentecost,  and  definite  im- 
post on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites  (Lev.  vii. 
31  sqq.,  ii.  3,  10;  Num.  vi.  20).  All  firstlings  of 
the  flocks  were  brought  as  solemn  sacrifices  to  God 
and  the  priest  received  his  share  (Ex.  xxii.  29). 
All  that  was  unclean  and  unserviceable  was  to  be 
redeemed,  as  also  the  first-bom  of  men.  Every- 
thing under  the  ban  fell  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii. 
21,  28;  Num.  xviii.  14).  The  first-fruits  of  grain, 
new  wine,  and  oil  belonged  to  Yahweh  (Ex.  xxiii. 
19).  The  magnitude  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits 
is  not  stated.  According  to  Deut.  xiv.  22  sqq.,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  a  tenth  of  the  total 
produce  every  third  year.  In  P  the  first-fruits  in- 
cludes that  of  the  tlireshing-floor  and  new  flour 
(dough;  Num.  xv.  17-21).  In  addition  tliere  were 
firstlings  of  fruit  which  were  brought  in  baskets  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple.  According  to 
Neh.  X.  37-39,  these  offerings  were  stored  up  in  the 
chambers  of  the  temple.  The  priest  received  also 
firstlings  at  the  feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  of 
Pentecost  (I^ev.  xxiii.  10,  20). 

The  Tithe  (q.v.),  perhaps  originally  and  even  in 
D  identical  with  the  first-fruits,  was  to  be  eaten  as  a 
sacrificial  meal  at  the  central  sanctuary  (Deut.  xiv. 
22  sqq.) .  It  might  be  con  vei-ted  into  money  but  was 
to  be  used  only  in  the  form  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  at 
which  the  Levite  must  not  be  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  the  whole  tithe  was  to  be  made 
over  to  the  poor  of  the  locality,  including  again  the 
licvite.  In  P  the  tithe  is  a  fixed  tribute  to  the 
Levites,  who  in  turn  have  to  give  a  tenth  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  21,  25  sqq.,  30).  This  legisla- 
lation  was  never  carried  out  in  practise.  The  high- 
priestly  families,  even  under  the  regime  of  the  law, 
monopolized  the  tithe,  while  the  lower  priests  suf- 
fered privation  (Josephus,  >l?i/.,  XX.,  viii.  8,  ix. 
2).  The  prescriptions  of  P  and  D  were  so  combined 
by  the  pious  Jew  that  he  offered  the  tithe  of  Num. 
xviii.  21  as  a  ''  first  tithe,"  that  of  Deut.  xiv.  22- 
27  as  a  "  second,"  and  that  of  Deut.  xiv.  28-29  as 
a  "  third  "  (Tob.  i.  7-8;  Josephus,  Ant,  IV.,  viii. 
22).  A  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  the 
priests  was  derived  from  ownership  of  real  estate. 
Instances  of  individual  priests  owning  land  may  be 
found  in  I  Kings  ii.  26;  Jer.  xxxii.  7  sqq.,  xxxvii. 
12;  Ezek.  xiv.  1  sqq.,  xlviii.  10  sqq.  Many  priests 
as  well  as  Levites  in  the  first  years  after  the  exile 
must  have  supported  themselves  from  the  products 
of  the  land  near  Jerusalem.  In  Josh.  xxi.  and 
I  Chron.  vi.  39  sqq.,  thirteen  of  the  forty-eight  Le- 
vite cities,  all  lying  near  Jerusalem,  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  priests.  The  apportionment  never 
actually  took  place,  but  the  texts  indicate  how  the 
subject  was  considered.  (J.  KOBERLEf-) 

II.  In  the  Christian  Church:  Offerings  and 
priests  are  essential  factors  in  all  pre-Christian  re- 
ligions, the  one  as  means  of  securing  the  divine 
favor,  the  other  as  mediators  between  suppliants 
and  the  deity  by  presenting  the  offerings  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.    It  was  a  striking  characteristic 
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of  early  Christianity  that  it  had  no  offering,  and 
therefore  no  priests.  All  the  faithful  were  con- 
ceived as  priests,  and  prayer  as  their 
I.  Early  offering;  but,  if  all  were  priests,  there 
and  was  no  room  for  a  professional  priest- 
Patristic  hood,  and  prayer  can  not  be  conceived 
Conceptions,  as  material.  This  idea  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  priests  (the  universal  priest- 
hood, as  it  is  called)  was  a  favorite  in  the  ancient 
Church,  and  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  (Justin  Martyr,  Trypho,  cx\i.). 
Iremeus  (Har.,  IV.,  viii.  3)  uses  it  to  justify  his 
designation  of  the  apostles  as  priests.  Tertullian 
{De  exhortatione  castitatis,  vii.)  grounds  upon  it  the 
right  of  all  Christians  to  administer  the  sacraments 
(cf.  De  baptismo,  xvii.;  De  monogamiaj  vii.).  Origen 
(e.g.,  "  On  Prayer,"  xxviii.  9)  and  Augustine  (Cin- 
tas  Dei,  xx.  10;  Renter  in  ZKG,  vii.  209)  know  of 
it  and  approve  it,  and  even  Leo  the  Great  men- 
tions it  (e.g.,  SermOf  iv.  1)  with  approbation.  In 
time,  however,  another  set  of  ideas  supplanted  that 
of  the  universal  priesthood,  and  it  became  custom- 
ary to  name  bishops  and  presbyters  "  priests " 
(sacerdotes).  The  designation  was  in  use  in  Africa 
in  TertulUan's  time  (cf.  De  baptismo^  xvii.;  De  ex- 
hortatione  castitatis^  vii.)  and  it  is  found  in  Rome 
and  the  East  in  the  third  century.  Comparison 
between  the  Christian  officials  and  the  Old-Testa- 
ment priesthood  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  first  century  (cf.  I  Clement  xl.  sqq.);  this 
may  have  led  to  giving  the  name  of  the  latter  to 
the  former,  but  it  is  more  Ukely  that  this  concep- 
tion was  introduced  by  that  of  a  (Hiristian  offering. 
As  early  as  the  Didache  (cf.  chap,  xiv.)  the  elements 
of  the  eucharist  were  called  "  offerings."  The  usage 
at  first  was  figurative,  and  the  congregation,  not 
the  officials,  were  thought  of  as  making  the  offer- 
ing (cf.  Justin,  TryphOy  cxvii.;  Apol.,  i.  67;  Jre- 
nasus.  Hot.,  IV.,  xvii.  5,  x\'iii.  1).  But,  the  phrase- 
ology having  come  into  use,  it  was  inevitable  that 
thought  should  progress.  The  conception  of  a 
Christian  altar,  the  place  of  offering,  grew  up  in  the 
time  when  Christians  were  still  declaring  "  we  have 
no  altar "  (cf.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii.,  vii.). 
From  all  this  it  was  not  far  to  the  thought  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  priests,  not  as  Chris- 
tians, because  of  the  umvers:il  priesthood,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  office;  and  the  language  of  Tertul- 
han  (ut  sup.)  shows  that  the  transition  had  been 
made.  Old-Testament  notions  doubtless  added 
their  influence.  In  the  tliird  century  the  offerings 
were  made  not  by  but  for  the  faithful,  and  the 
Christian  priest  had  become  the  mediator  between 
(Sod  and  his  servants.  The  figurative  sense  was  re- 
membered for  a  time  beside  the  new  interpretations, 
but  ultimately  was  lost  sight  of.  The  letters  of 
Cyprian  in  many  passages  present  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  even  deacons  as  "  priests,"  who  offer  sac- 
rifice to  God  and  fill  a  mediatory  office;  they  and 
not  the  congregation  make  the  eucharistic  offer- 
ing, and  it  is  assumed  that  Old-Testament  passages 
are  applicable  to  the  Christian  priests.  The  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  the  Greek  (^hurch  was  the 
same  (ct.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  II.,  xxv.  12,  IV., 
XV.  1;  the  thin!  of  tlie  Apostolic  Canons;  canons 
L  and  ii.  of  the  Synod  of  Anc>Ta,  Mansi,  Collect io. 


ii.  513;  Synod  of  Laodicea,  canon  xix.,  Mansi,  567; 
Chrysostom,  "  On  Priesthood,"  iii.  4,  iv.  1,  vi.  4, 
11.  Chrysostom 's  \'iews  of  the  priesthood  are  still 
held  imchanged  in  the  Eastern  Church). 

The  medieval  Church  accepted  this  conception 
iitithout  question.    From  it  or  in  connection  with 
it  theologians  (e.g.,  Peter  Lombard;  cf.  the  "  Sen- 
tences," iv.  dist.  24J)  developed  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  (see  Mass,  I). 

2.  The  The  authorities  on  church  polity  made 
Medieval  it  the  basis  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
Church,     the  hierarchy  and  especially   of  the 

bishop  of  Rome  to  govern  the  Cliurch. 
Thomas  Aquinas  remembered  the  universal  priest- 
hood: but  he  drew  from  it  only  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  faithful  as  priests  bring  spiritual  offerings  to 
God,  not  the  inference  that  they  have  no  need  of 
human  mediators  (Summa,  iii.,  quest.  82,  art.  1; 
cf.  iii.  quest.  26,  art.  1,  Sup.  iii.  quest.  37,  art.  2). 
If  the  mass  was  a  sacrifice,  the  celebrant  must  be 
regarded  as  a  priest  in  the  fullest  sense.  So  the 
universal  priesthood  was  lost  sight  of  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  Reformation.  Then  it  appeared  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  very  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  entire  conception  of  sacrifice  was  re- 
jected, and  \\ith  it  went  all  danger  of  a  return  of 
the  thoughts  which  had  gro^-n  from  it. 

The  Roman  Chureh  adheres  to  the  medieval 
doctrine.  To  be  sure  its  catechism  (De  ord.  sacr., 
§§  505-506,  p.  613,  ed.  Dams)  speaks  of  a  twofold 
priesthood — an  *'  inner "  and  an  "  outer,"  the 
former  common  to  all,  the  latter  the  prerogative 
of  a  class  set  apart  for  their  appropri- 

3.  The  ate  ser\ice.  But  how  strongly  the 
Roman     emphasis  falls  on  the  latter  appears 

Doctrine,  from  the  unreserved  judgment  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (session  xxiii.,  De 
soar,  ord.,  chap,  iv.) :  "  If  any  one  affirm  that  all 
Christians  indiscriminately  are  priests  of  the  New 
Testament  or  that  they  are  all  mutually  endowed 
with  an  equal  spiritual  power,  he  clearly  does  noth- 
ing but  confound  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which 
is  an  army  set  in  array."  The  ecclesiastical  priest- 
hood follows  from  the  New-Testament  sacrifice,  and 
the  Scriptures  and  church  tradition  agree  that  it 
was  instituted  by  the  Lord  and  that  its  **  power  of 
consecrating,  offeri^,  and  administering  his  body 
and  blood,  as  also  of  forgi\Tng  and  of  retaining 
sins,^'  was  delivered  to  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors (I.e.,  chap,  i.;  cf.  canon  i.).  The  priestly 
onler  was  alwa>'s  entered  by  means  of  an  act  of 
benediction,  which  was  conceived  as  a  sacrament 
as  early  as  Augustine  (Contra  epist.  Parmeniani, 
ii.  24,  28,  29).  Peter  Lombard  C'  Sentences,"  iv.. 
dist.  24)  repeats  the  thoughts  of  Augustine,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa,  iii..  Sup.  quest.  34—40) 
develops  them  but  slightly.  The  scholastic  doc- 
trine is  summed  up  in  the  bull  Exultate  Deo  of 
Eugonius  IV.  On  these  old  foundations  the  anti- 
Protestant  doctrine  is  built  up  in  the  authoritati%'e 
>vritings  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  said:  "  As 
CImst  was  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  apostles  by 
Cluist,  so  to-day  priests  are  sent,  with  the  same 
pov.er  which  clothed  Christ  and  the  apostles,  for 
the  perfection  of  the  faithful  and  the  upbuilding  of 
the  body  of  Christ.    No  one  can  assume  this  honor 
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of  himself,  but  he  must  be  called  of  God;  and  those 
are  called  of  God  who  are  called  by  the  '*  legitimate 
ministers  fA  the  Church  *'  (Roman  catechism,  De 
ord.  soar, J  1.,  p.  603).  Ordination  can  be  imparted 
only  by  the  bishops.  It  is  a  sacrament,  the  effect 
of  which  is  the  ineffaceable  spiritual  character  by 
virtue  of  which  the  priest  has  power  to  "  make  sac- 
rifice to  God  and  administer  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  "  (Ic.  5,  p.  614),  especially  to  "  produce  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  priest  from  other  believers.  The  sec- 
ondary effect  is  the  reception  of  the  "  grace  of  jus- 
tification," which  enables  the  recipient  to  fill  his 
office  rightly  (I.e.,  p.  618).  The  ceremony  of  or- 
dination is  made  to  conform  to  these  ideas.  The 
bishop  and  the  priests  present  lay  their  hands  on 
the  candidate,  the  bishop  puts  the  stole  over  his 
shoulders  crossing  it  before  his  breast,  anoints  the 
candidate's  hands,  and  then  gives  him  the  full  cup 
and  the  paten  with  the  host.  The  candidate  there- 
by becomes  an  ^*  interpreter  and  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  which  is  considered  the  chief  fimc- 
tion  of  the  priest."  Finally,  there  is  another  im- 
position of  hands  with  the  words:  "  Receive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,"  etc.  (I.e., 
5,  p.  614).  The  candidate  must  be  baptized  and 
of  the  male  sex,  and  is  required  to  be  morally  sound. 
He  must  have  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  Ordination  is 
forbidden  to  the  married,  those  not  yet  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  slaves,  all  who  have  shed  blood,  those 
with  serious  bodily  defects,  and  all  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  not  allowed 
without  induction  at  the  same  time  into  a  suitable 
benefice,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  renewed  this  pro- 
vision. The  Coimcil  opened  the  way,  however,  to 
avoid  the  restriction  by  providing  that,  if  the  tUtdua 
beneficii  be  lacking,  orctination  may  take  place  on 
groimd  of  a  titulus  patrimonii,  i.e.,  the  possession 
by  the  candidate  of  adequate  personal  means.  The 
Httdu8  menscBf  i.e.,  assurance  by  another  to  provide 
for  the  candidate's  support,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  Htulua  patrinumiu  (A.  Hauck.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  an  evidence  of  the  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  ministry  as  it  had  come  down 
through  the  ages  from  the  primitive  Church,  that, 
while  throwing  off  corruptions  and 
4.  Anglican  exaggerations  concerning  the  priestly 
Conception,  office,  the  reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land deliberately  refused  to  substitute 
"  presbyter  "  for  "  priest  "  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  retained  aacerdotes  as  the  designation 
of  the  clergy  in  the  authorized  Latin  version  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (art.  XXXII.).  Controversy 
concerning  priesthood  chiefly  gathers  round  two 
points:  (1)  the  offering  which  priests  present, 
(2)  the  mediatorial  position  which  they  occupy. 
(1)  While  repudiating  any  material  sacrifice  in  the 
Christian  Church  (save  in  the  most  subordinate 
sense),  or  any  renewal  of  our  Lord's  sacrificial  death, 
Anglican  divines  have  maintained  in  the  eucharist 
a  continual  commemoration,  according  to  Christ's 
institution,  of  that  one  perfect  oblation,  and  the 
application  of  its  virtue  to  us,  as  in  the  peace-offer- 
ing, by  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements. 
Showing  Christ's  obedience  unto  death  (the  essence 


of  his  sacrifice),  we  are  taught,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  to  offer  likewise  ourselves,  as  members  of  his 
mystical  body — our  souls  and  bodies — a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  living  sacrifice  to  God.  This  is  the  sacri- 
ficial side  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Anglican  liturgy, 
and  according  to  her  representative  divines.  Tbds 
is  a  priestly  act  of  the  whole  body  under  Christ,  the 
high  priest  of  our  profession,  led  by  the  Church's 
appointed  representatives  in  the  official  priesthood. 
The  priest  acts  not  as  substitute  for  the  people,  but 
as  their  leader.  Without  such  a  duly  appointed 
leader  there  can  be  no  celebration  of  the  Eucharist; 
while  he  is  not  to  perform  the  service  without  a  con- 
gregation (cf .  D.  Waterland,  A  Review  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Eucharist,  chap,  xii.,  in  Works,  vol.  vii., 
11  vols.,  Oxford,  1823-28;  J.  Bramhall,  Consecror 
tion  of  Protestant  Bishops  Vindicated,  chap,  xi.,  and 
Protestants*  Ordination  Defended,  in  vols.  iii.  and 
V.  of  his  Works,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842-45;  Answer 
of  the  Archbishops  of.  England  to  the  Apostolic  LeUer 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  English  Ordinations,  pp.  18, 
19,  37,  London,  1897).  (2)  The  priesthood  is  not 
a  caste  separate  or  separable  from  the  Church;  it 
is  the  divinely  ordained  organ  through  which  the 
body  executes  ministerial  functions.  In  public 
prayer  as  in  the  Eucharist  the  priest  is  the  leader 
of  the  congregation.  In  private  ministrations  like- 
wise, it  is  his  office  to  lead  persons  to  God,  aiding 
them,  where  need  requires,  in  their  penitence  and 
confession,  and  then,  as  one  authorized  to  plead  in 
the  Church's  name,  invoking  upon  them  God's 
blessing,  or  (where  he  judges  it  to  be  applicable) 
his  absolution. 

Thus  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  the 
priest  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lord  the  head  of  the  Church.  Sacra- 
ments are  an  approach  in  an  appointed  way  to  God. 
Their  administration  is  always  accompanied  by 
prayer,  calling  forth  the  gift  that  God  has  promised. 

The  Anglican  conception  of  the  office  of  priest- 
hood is  clearly  shown  in  the  ordinal.  (1)  No  one  is 
suffered  to  act  as  a  priest  without  ordination  by  a 
bishop,  through  whom  the  ministerial  commission 
is  transmitted.  (2)  In  this  ordination  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  prayers  are  offered 
for  the  candidate,  and  he  is  then  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  empowered  to  execute  the  office  of  a  priest 
in  the  Church  of  God,  and  is  bidden  to  be  a  faith- 
ful dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  his  holy 
sacraments.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  I.:  A  fairly  good  guide  to  the  literature 
is  indicated  in  the  bibliographies  under  High  Pwbst; 
and  Levi,  Levites,  the  reference  in  which  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  Hexatcuch  is  important;  of  especial  value 
are  the  works  of  Kuencn,  Curtiss,  Green,  Baudiasin,  Van 
Hoonacker,  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  SchQrer, 
and  the  articles  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  there  mentioned, 
to  which  add  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  part  xxxii.,  cols. 
640-660.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  works  on  Jewish 
antiquities — Ewald,  Germ.,  pp.  345  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  G6t- 
tingen.  1866,  Eni?.  tmnsl.,  pp.  260  sqq.,  Boston,  1876; 
Bensinger.  Archiiologie,  pp.  342  sqq.;  and  Nowack,  Arch&- 
oloffie,  vol.  ii.  Consult  further:  K.  C.  W.  F.  Bahr.  Sjfm- 
bolik  dea  mosaisr.hen  Cultwi,  Heidelberg,  1839;  KQper. 
Das  Priestertum  des  alien  Bundes,  Berlin,  1866;  Oort,  in 
ThT,  1884,  289  sqq.;  H.  Vogelstein.  Der  Kampf  xwiachen 
Priestem  und  Leviten  aeit  den  Tagen  des  EzechieU,  Stettin, 
1889;  B.  B&ntsch,  Das  HeiJigkeiUgeseU,  pp.  142  sqq., 
Erfurt,  1893;  A.  Bdchler,  Die  Priester  und  der  CvUus  im 
leUten  Jahrzehnt  dea   jeniaalemiachen   Tempels,   Vienna, 
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1895;  E.  Meyer.  EnUUhitno  dea  Judenhtnut  pp.  168  sqq., 
Halle.  1896;  F.  von  Hummelauer,  Dcm  vormomiicks 
PrieaUrtum  in  Itrael,  Fi«ibui«.  1899;  A.  Ederabeim.  Ths 
Temple;  ite  Minietry  and  Servicee  at  the  Time  of  Jeeua 
Christ,  London.  1900;  W.  Kelly.  The  Prieethood.  An  Ex- 
poeition  of  Lev.  vtH.-xv.,  ib.  1902;  W.  Roeenwi,  JewiA 
Ceremonial  InatUutiona  and  Cxulome,  Baltimore,  1903; 
W.  R.  Harper.  ConetrucHve  Studiea  in  the  PriesUy  Element 
in  the  O.  T..  2d  ed..  Cbicaco.  1905;  G.  Laudtman.  The 
Orioin  of  Priesthood,  Ekenas.  1905;  C.  F.  Kent.  Studcnte 
Old  Testament,  vol.  iv..  New  York,  1907. 

For  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Christian  Chulch 
consult:  Chrysoetom's  "  Six  Books  on  the  Priesthood," 
in  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser.,  ix.  33-^,  and  also  trans- 
lated by  B.  H.  Cowper,  London,  1866;  Bingham,  Oriffines, 
i.  72  sqq.,  219  sqq.;  Sermon  on  the  Keys  in  the  Catechism 
Set  forth  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  1548;  R.  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  v..  Ixxvii.  1-8,  in  Works,  3  vols..  Oxford, 
1841;  W.  Howitt.  Hist,  of  Priestcraft,  London,  new  od.. 
1846;  G.  Hickes,  Treatises  on  Christian  Prieethood,  repub- 
lished io  Library  of  Anglo-Catholie  Theoloffy,  3  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1847-48;  T.  T.  Carter,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Priest- 
hood of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  new  ed..  1863; 
E.  .Mellor.  Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament,  ib. 
1876  (Congregational  Lecture);  H.  E.  Manning,  The 
Eternal  Priesthood,  ib.  1883;  H.  C.  Lea,  A  Sketch  of  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy,  Boston,  1884;  Sacerdoce  (pseudonym), 
The  Ancient  Fathers  on  the  Priesthood  in  the  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  E.  Denney,  Anglican  Orders  and  Jurisdiction, 
New  York,  1894;  N.  Dimock,  The  Christian  Doctrine  o 
Sacerdotium,  Loikdon,  1897,  memorial  ed..  1910;  R.  C. 
Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  chap,  vii.,  ib.  1897;  C.  (^re. 
The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  ib.  1899;  W.  Sanday,  The 
Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the  Early  Church  and  in  the 
Church  of  England,  ib.  1899;  idem.  Different  Conceptions  of 
Priesthood  and  Sacrifice,  ib.  1900;  R.  Poncet,  Les  Privileges 
desclercsau  moyen-dge,  Paris,  1901;  J.  Wordsworth,  The 
Ministry  of  Grace.  Studies  in  Early  Church  History,  Lon- 
don, 1901;  T.  .M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in 
the  Early  Centuries,  ib.  1902;  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII. 
on  Anglican  Ordera  is  in  Eng.  transl.  in  The  Great  Encyc- 
lical Orders  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  Preface  by  J.  J. 
Wynne,  New  York.  1903;  H.  Bruders.  Die  Verfassung  der 
Kxrche  von  dem  ersten  Jahrhundert,  Mains,  1904;  H.  Evans. 
The  Price  of  Priestcraft,  London,  1904;  C.  Androutsos,  The 
Validity  of  English  Ordinations  from  an  Orthodox  Catholic 
Point  of  View,  ib.,  1910;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  ii.  123- 
J31,  iii.  238  sqq.,  DC  A,  u.  1698-1708. 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH:  English  theologian  and 
scientist;  b.  at  Fieldhead  in  the  parish  of  Birstall 
(28  m.  s.w.  of  York),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  13,  1733;  d.  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  Feb.  6, 
1804.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cloth- weaver,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  dissenting  family  of  his  aunt  after 
1742.  Intended  for  the  dissenting  ministry,  he 
mastered  Latin  and  Greek  at  Bat  ley  granunar- 
school  (1745),  learned  Hebrew  under  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  and  studied  also  the  rudiments 
of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  His  theological 
studies  were  interrupted  by  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  were  resumed  in  1756  at  Daventry  Acad- 
emy. Repelled  by  Calvinistic  doctrine  he  embraced 
Arianism  (qv.)  in  distress  that  he  could  not  feel  a 
proper  repentance  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  He  became 
acquainted  ^^ith  David  Hartley's  Observations  on 
Marty  a  book  which  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on 
his  speculations,  which  also  was  ranked  by  him 
next  to  the  Bible.  He  embraced  Hartley's  theory 
of  association  carrying  with  it  the  necessarian  doc- 
trine and  in  1754  became  a  scientific  determinist. 
In  1755  he  became  Prc8b>'terian  minister  at  Need- 
ham  Market,  Suffolk,  but  his  success  was  impeded  by 
an  impediment  in  speech.  He  continued  his  theo- 
logical studies  and  soon  came  to  reject  the  doctrines 
of  the  atonement,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and 
all  direct  divine  action  on  the  human  soul.    In  17,58 


he  became  minister  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  and  es- 
tablished a  flourishiDg  school,  azid  in  1761  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  languages  and  belles-lettres  at  War- 
rington Academy.  He  was  ordained  in  1762;  and 
removed  to  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  in  1767;  be- 
came later  a  Sodnian;  in  176i9  set  on  foot  The  Tht- 
ological  Repowtory^  an  oigan  of  critical  inquiry;  and 
in  1773  entered  the  new  religious  movement  under 
the  Unitarian  name  (see  Unttabiaxs). 

He  then  retired  to  Leeds,  where  he  founded  a  cir- 
culating library  and  in  1773  removed  to  Cabe, 
Wiltshire,  as  literary  companion  of  the  Earl  of  Sher- 
boume,  which  gave  him  leisure  for  study,  duiing 
which  his  scientific  experiments  developed  rapidly. 
Disquisitions  ReUding  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (London, 
1777),  followed  by  Philosophical  Necessity  (1777), 
defined  his  poeition,  which  he  called  materialism. 
He  had  adopted  the  theory  that  matter  consists 
only  of  points  of  force  (1772) ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
penetrability  of  matter  suggested  itself  before  1772; 
and  after  1775  he  had  abandoned  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  body  for  homogeneity.  In  17S0 
he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  was  amply 
supplied  by  friends  with  funds  for  his  living  and 
for  experiments,  and  the  same  year  was  made  junior 
minister  of  the  New  Meeting.  In  his  Greek  Har- 
mony of  the  Qospds  (1777)  he  limited  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  year;  and 
his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  and 
of  the  impeccability  and  intellectual  infallibility  of 
Christ,  and  the  opinion  that  he  was  bom  at  Naia- 
reth,  were  expressed  in  The  History  of  Early  Opinmi 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  (Birmingham,  1786).  The 
best-known  of  his  theological  writings  was  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  ( 1 782) .  From  1786 
Priestley  issued  an  annual  defense  of  Unitarianism 
and  in  1791  concurred  in  the  formation  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society.  Supporting  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  organisers  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  of  Birmingham;  and  on 
the  night  of  July  14,  1791,  after  the  faU  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  a  riotous  mob  burned  his  church  and  house 
with  all  his  books,  papers,  and  apparatus.  He  es- 
caped by  flight  to  London,  and  was  partly  indem- 
nified after  a  legal  contest  covering  nine  years.  He 
then  settled  down  as  morning  preacher  at  Hackney, 
London,  where  he  also  continued  his  scientific  pu^ 
suits  and  lectured  on  history  and  chemistry  in  Hack- 
ney Ck)llege.  He  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1794  and  settled  at  Northumberland,  Pa.  There  he 
held  public  services  in  his  own  house,  and  after  1799 
in  a  wooden  building,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  Unitarian  society  at  Philadelphia.  He  worked 
out  his  doctrine  of  universal  restitution,  upheld  Bib- 
lical institutions  against  those  of  oriental  antiquity  ^ 

aimotated  the  whole  Bible,  and  completed  his  Gofc 

eral  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Northumbcc- — 
land,  1802). 

Priestley  was  a  pioneer  in  the  erection  of  chemi  ^^ 
try  into  a  science,  in  the  investigation  of  gases,  ai^^< 
the  discovery  of  oxygen.  He  was  a  warm  friend  -^o 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  he  first  met  at  Londap^OL 
after  1762.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Socief«y 
from  1766  and  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  aasc^ct— 
ates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  ITTS- 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Present  State  ofEkdricify' 
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of  the  African  provinces;  called  and  presided  over 
the  African  general  synods;  and  he  could  ordain 
anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  special 
name,  being  termed  merely  primas  or  senex.  His 
position  accordingly  corresponded  to  that  of  an 
oriental  patriarch,  but  had  no  parallel  in  the  West. 
The  appellation  **  primate  "  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  titie  of  archbishop,  which  was  given  to  all 
metropolitans.  It  was  reserved  for  those  metro- 
politans who  were  also  papal  vicars.  In  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  (see  PsEUDo-IsiDORiAN  Decretals)  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  deny  the  rank  of  primate 
to  metropolitans.  It  was  considered  synonymous 
with  patriarch  (Anacletus,  Epiat.f  ii.  26);  and  was 
accordingly  restricted  to  the  ancient  primates,  or 
to  those  whom  the  Curia,  beginning  with  Nicholas 
I.,  desired  to  honor  with  that  special  title,  thus 
leading  to  the  practise  of  appointing  primates  in 
various  coimtries  to  increase  papal  influence. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  the  highest  pri- 
macy in  the  Church,  but,  while  accepting  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  identification  of  primate  and  pa- 
triarch, they  were  inclined  to  give  larger  preroga- 
tives to  the  four  ancient  patriarchs  than  to  the 
other  primates;  as,  for  instance.  Innocent  III.  in 
view  of  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  Church  with  the 
Western.  After  the  attempt  had  failed,  however, 
the  primates  appointed  by  Rome  took  second  place 
in  the  hierarchy,  after  the  patriarchs.  Their  powers, 
partly  determined  by  the  older  canons,  partly  by 
usage,  and  partly  by  special  papal  privileges,  in- 
cluded the  confirmation  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops of  their  jurisdictions;  the  calling  and  con- 
ducting of  national  synods;  the  supervision  of  their 
territories;  the  court  of  higher  appeal;  and  the 
right  of  royal  coronation.  At  the  present  time,  the 
primates  possess  little  more  than  certain  honorary 
privileges.  The  title  of  primate  is  now  borne  by  the 
archbishops  of  Salzburg,  Antivari,  Salerno,  Gnesen, 
Tarragona,  Grau,  Mechlin,  Armagh,  Braga,  and 
Bahia  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  primate  of  All  England;  the  archbishop 
of  York,  primate  of  England;  the  archbishop  of 
Sydney,  primate  of  Australia;  since  1893  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  West  Indies  is  primate  for  that  terri- 
tory; the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  has  a 
primus;  the  archbishop  of  Toronto  is  primate  of 
All  Canada.  In  the  Church  of  Ireland  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  was  primate  of  All  Ireland,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  primate  of  Ireland. 

Bibuooraphy:  For  the  history  nnd  the  sources  consult 
Bin|[hara.  Orioinea,  II.,  xvi.  References  to  other  early 
literature  are  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xvi.  53.  Consult 
further:  G.  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  ii.  68,  RegensbuiK. 
1846;  P.  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  i.  581  sqq.,  Berlin. 
1869;  DC  A,  ii.  1708-09. 

PRIME:  The  first  of  the  so-called  "  little  hours  " 
of  the  Breviary  (q.v.).  According  to  Cassian  (Z)e 
inatUutis  comohiorum,  iii.  4  sqq.),  it  originated  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  in  a  monastery  at 
Bethlehem,  to  fill  the  space  between  lauds,  which 
closed  the  night  office,  and  terce.  The  name  prime 
occurs  first  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (chap.  xv.). 
Prime  and  compline  have  special  reference  to  the  be- 


ginning and  ending  of  the  day  and  its  work,  and 
are  less  affected  by  the  season  or  feast  than  the  other 
hours,  not  even  including  the  collect  for  the  day. 
The  first  part  of  prime  resembles  the  other  ''  little 
hours  **  in  structure;  the  psalms  are  three  on  feast- 
days,  on  Sundays  four  with  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  second  part  begins  with  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  martyrology  (where  this  is  read),  and  in 
monastic  communities  is  recited  not  in  choir  but  in 
the  chapter-house.  This  original  division  is  still  in- 
dicated in  the  Roman  breviary  by  the  short  lesson 
ad  absoluHonemcapituU  ('^  on  leaving  the  chapter  ") 
which  closes  the  ofi&ce. 

PRIME,  SAMUEL  IRENAUS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1812;  d.  at  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  July  15,  1885.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  (1829),  and  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1832-33).  He 
took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Weston  and  was  pas- 
tor at  Ballston  Spa  (1833-35),  and  at  Matteawan, 
N.  J.  (1837-40).  He  became  editor  of  The  New 
York  Observer  in  1840,  and  continued  to  occupy  this 
position  till  his  death,  making  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential religious  and  family  papers  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  for  some  time  a  director  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  president  of  Wells  Col- 
lege, and  a  trustee  of  Williams  College.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises of  the  age.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books 
which  had  a  large  circulation  abroad.  Among  them 
were  the  Irenoeus  Letlera  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  New  York  Observer^  and  show  a  rare 
faculty  of  clothing  everyday  topics  and  experiences 
with  a  fresh  interest,  and  extracting  from  them 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom. 

With  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  America,  founded 
in  1867  (see  Evangeucal  Alliance,  §  2),  he  was 
closely  identified.  He  attended  the  fifth  general 
conference  at  Amsterdam  in  1867,  and  read  the  re- 
port on  religion  in  America,  prepared  by  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith.  He  served  as  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries  of  the  American  Alliance  till 
1884,  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  New  York  Conference  of  1873. 
Dr.  Prime  was  a  conservative  in  his  theology,  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  quick  wit,  rich  humor,  and  a 
ready  incisive  pen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  and  one  of  the  most  untiring  and 
useful  writers  of  his  age  and  coimtry.  A  memorial 
service  in  his  honor  was  held  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  Jan.  5,  1886. 

The  following  works  issued  from  his  pen:  The  Old  Whilt 
MeeHno-houae,  or  Reminiacencea  of  a  Country  Conoregatum 
(New  York,  1845);  Life  in  New  York  (1845);  AnnaU  of 
the  English  Bible,  Abridoed  from  Anderson,  and  Continued 
to  the  Present  Time  (1849);  Thouohts  on  the  Death  of  Little 
Children  (1850);  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East  (1855); 
Power  of  Prayer  (history  of  the  Fulton  Street  prayer-meet- 
ing, New  York  City;  1859);  The  Bible  in  the  Levant;  or. 
the  Life  and  LeUers  of  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Righter,  Agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  the  Levant  (1859);  Letters  from 
Switzerland  (1860);  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray, 
D.D.  (Boston,  1862);  Fire  Years  of  Prayer  (in  the  Pul- 
ton Street  prayer-meeting)  with  the  Answers  (New  York, 
1864);   Walking  with  God,  Life  hid  leith  Christ  (1872);  Songs 
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of  the  SomJ,  (father^  out  of  many  Lands  and  AffeJt  (1373); 
Athambra  and  (Ar  KrmUin^  Journey  from  Madrid  to  Afoticoir 
(1873);  Fifteen  Ymr*  of  Prayer  in  the  Ftdton-*treel  FrayrT- 
m*fUnf  <1S73);  Under  the  Tree*  (1874);  Liftt  of  Snmud 
F^  B.  Mar»0  (1875);  Prayer  and  it*  Anewer  illuatmted  in  the 
Jtnt  Twmtttfive  Year*  of  the  Futton-etreet  Pratfer-meeiififf 
(1883);  Irenmuj  Letiert  (3  aeries*  1882;  with  portmit,  1885; 
wdh  •ketch  of  Dr.  Prime* B  life,  1886,  containm«  hia  auto- 
biocT*pb>  in  the  form  of  letten). 

P.  and  D.  S.  Schaff. 

BtVLloCftJLPBY:  W.  Prime,  S«  L  Prime.  Autobioffraphy  and 
Memorial,  New  York,  1888. 

PRIMER:  Ecclesiaati cully,  an  elementary  book 
upon  the  cardinal  points  of  Cliristiim  belief;  litur- 
gicallvT  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  works  which 
have  an  important  place  in  the  historj'  of  the  Ang- 
lican Prayer  Book  (see  Common  Phaylh,  Book  ok). 
The  earliest  example  of  the  liturgical  primer  (with 
which  this  article  ia  principally  concenicd)  was  com- 
piled about  1390-  The  finst  of  eonset^ut^nce  was  that 
by  William  Marshall,  Prymer  in  Enghjsshe  (London, 
1535),  which  contained  expositions  of  the  Apostlea' 
Creed.  Decalogue,  Lord  s  Prayer,  and  Ave  Maria, 
aJdo  the  various  oflices  and  houn^,  stjven  peniteatial 
Psalms,  the  Dirige,  and  the  Roman  Commendations. 
The  next  of  importance  was  the  '*  Bishops'  Book," 
The  Godly  and  Pious  Insiituiimi  of  a  Christian  Man 
(15;i7),  authorized  by  the  king,  the  two  archbishops, 
and  a  number  of  other  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  marking  a  great  ertep  in  advance  from  Roman- 
iam  to  Anglicanism.  Bishop  Hilsey's  ManuuU  of 
Prayers,  or  the  Pnjmer  in  Englyshe  (1539)  furnished 
a  baais  for  the  system  of  lessons  and  for  that  of  the 
epistles  and  gospels »  A  step  further  was  taken  by 
Th4!  Pryrner  sei  forth  by  the  King^s  Mojeshj  (1545, 
reprinted  1547),  which  includt^l  the  Litany.  In 
1553  appeared  the  Primer  of  PrivaU  Prayers,  which 
was  use<l  in  making  IJueen  Elizabeth^s  First  Primer 
(1560);  her  second  (15fif\)  incorporated  many 
changes.  The  lai^t  knovMj  wafi  issued  in  1571.  The 
employment  of  these  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (see  CoMMu>f  Prayeb,  Book  of,  5  1)- 

BinuooiU-PHr:  Corwult  the  literature  under  Couuon 
PiiATTER,  Book  of,  •_»rtpcNpially  F,  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere, 
A  ,Vrtr  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  chapa.  i^-ji., 
Louduti,  1U05.  The  three  primers  (M&rnhoirs,  liilseyV, 
•nd  King  Henry's  of  1545)  were  reprioted  in  K,  Burt<jn'a 
Three  f*rimer/t  put  forth  in  the  Ruiffn  of  Henry  Vill^^  Ox- 
ford, 1834,  2d  ed.,  1S48. 

PRIMICERIUS:  In  the  medieval  Church  im  ad- 
ministrative church  offidal  of  lesser  rank.  He  was 
classed  with  the  archdeacon  and  treasurer,  and  his 
duties  included,  aeconJing  to  Lsidore  of  Seville 
(Epiiit,,  i,  13),  the  super\^sion  of  the  acolytes,  exor- 
cist*, and  psahnists;  the  furnishing  of  an  example 
for  the  clergy  in  duties,  morals,  devotions,  and 
zeaJ  of  perfection-  the  distribution  of  assignments 
to  the  clergy  ami  the  regtilation  of  cht^nting  and  the 
bearing  of  candles  at  feasts;  the  giving  of  advice 
to  the  parish  priests;  and  direction  through  the 
Ostiarii  (q.v.)  of  the  episcopal  letters  enjoining 
fasta.  The  office  was  in  vogue  everywhere  in  the 
West  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Later 
with  the  introduction  of  the  canonical  order  the 
office  was  attached  tjo  the  chapt-ere  The  decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  (1227-41)  placed  the  primicerius  aft«r 
the  archdeacon,  and  made  him  the  superior  over 
the  minor  clergy  with  special  supervision  of  the 
IX.— 17 


service  in  the  choir,  thus  identifying  him  with  the 
prtTccnt^r,  in  many  dioceses  the  primicerius  dis* 
chargeil  the  functions  of  the  scMaslicus  and  was 
the  head  of  the  cathedral  school.  Later  still  a  por- 
tion of  his  functions  were  tninsf erred  to  the  dean, 
while  special  praecenl&ri  were  frequently  retained  in 
the  chapters,  A  peculiar  development  of  the  primi- 
cerius took  place  at  Rome,  wlicre  the  office  occurs 
possibly  as  early  as  the  fourth  ce^itury,  and  where 
almost  a  complete  lii^t  of  the  primicerii  notariorum 
from  544  to  1207  hit^s  been  preserved  (P.  L.  Galetti, 
Del  primicerr  delta  i>onla  Sede  ApostoUca,  pp.  20 
sqq.,  Rome,  1776).  This  primiceriuji  jioiariorum 
belonpod  to  the  lower  clergy  and  had  charge  of  pa- 
rochial corre.Hpondence,  of  the  martyrology,  and  the 
like;  and  after  Gregory  the  Great  (590-004)  he  was 
the  scribe  of  papal  documents.  He  thus  became 
the  chancellor  and  director  of  the  papal  archives. 
By  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  he  had  risen  to 
such  importance,  that  he,  together  with  the  arch- 
deacon and  arc" li presbyter,  acted  as  pope  during  a 
vacancy.  Late  in  the  tentli  century  he  was  the  first 
of  the  seven  papal  judges  palatine.  With  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  office  seems 
to  have  disappeared-  (A,  Hauck.) 

BitiUOfiRAPHT:  Binj?hnm,  Ortginee,  IL,  xxi.  11,  III.,  xiii. 
5;  DC  A,  ii.  1700-1710;  G.  Philiips.  Kirchenrecht,  vl  343, 
Regieiisburg.  18^4;  P-  Hinschius,  Kinrhenrecht.  i.  380- 
aSl.  Berlin,  1869;  H.  Brwlnu,  Handbuch  der  Urkunden^ 
leJtre*  L  157  sqq..  Leipaic,  1889. 

PRIMIH,   SAIHT.     See  Pirmin. 

PRIMITIVE  (*'  HARDSHELL  »')  BAPTISTS.  See 
Baptists,  IL,  4  (h). 

PRIMITIVE  METHODISTS,  See  Methodists, 
L,  4,  IV.  9. 

PREfCE,  THOMAS  J  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  15,  1687;  d.  in  Boi^ton  Oct. 
22,  1758.  He  was  graduat-ed  at  Harvard  College, 
1707;  visit-ed  Barbados  and  Madeira;  preached 
for  several  years  at  Coombs  and  other  places  in  Eng- 
land; return etl  to  Boston,  1717,  and  in  1718  was 
ordftinctl  a.S3ociat«  pastor  of  the  Old  8outh  Church, 
Boston.  His  memory  rests  upon  his?  Chronological 
History  of  New  England  in  the  Form  of  Annals  *  .  . 
with  an  I nttoiiuetion  Containitig  a  Brief  Epitome 
.  .  ,  of  Ei'ents  Altroad  from  the  Creation  {voLi..  Bos- 
ton, 1736;  nos.  1,  2»  3  of  vol.  ii.,  1755;  ed.  Nathan 
Hale,  Boston,  1826;  ©d.  S.  G.  Drake,  lg52).  The 
history  proper  begins  with  1602.  He  intended  to 
bring  it  down  t^  1730;  but  almost  twenty  years 
elapsed  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
ere  he  began  the  second ;  and,  his  death  coming  soon 
aftrcr,  he  brought  the  historj'  down  no  later  than 
Aug.  5,  1633.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  many 
of  hia  manuscripts,  kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  were  destroyed,  and  tluLs  a  large  part 
of  his  invaluable  collection  respecting  the  early  his- 
too'  of  the  countr}'  has  perished.  Besi^les  this,  he 
published  a  number  of  sermons,  and  An  Arcount 
fifthe  Earthquakes  of  New  England  (1755),  and  New 
England  Psalm  Book  Reinsed  and  Improved  (1758). 
His  libniry,  including  his  n^jmuscripts,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Old  L^utli  Church,  and  by  it  de- 
posited in  the  Public  Libra r>%  Boston,  186G,  of  which 
a  catalogue  has  been  published. 
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BtauoGRAPHt:  W.  B.  Spr^ue*  Anntda  of  ikn  AmenosLn 
Pidpit,  L  304-307.  New  York.  1853;  W.  Walker,  m 
AmvF^e&n  Church  Si^itory  Swnsm,  Ui.  110,  204-200.  274, 
ib,  13^:  idem.  Tm%  New  England  Lmdeta,  pp,  38,  40, 
278.  364.  »h,  1901. 

PRinSt  JAH  JilCOB:  Dutch  theolpgi&a;  b,  at 
Langezwaag  ia  Frieabnd  id  1814;  d.  at  Ley  den 
May  24,  1898.  He  studied  in  Amaterdam  and  at 
Iieyden;  was  Eeiormed  pastor  at  Eeiime«*'Binnen- 
dyka  (Utrecht),  1S38;  Alkmaar  and  Rottefdam, 
1843-55;  professor  of  ex^etical  and  practical  the- 
ology at  Ley  den,  1855-76,  and  of  New-Testament 
cnticism  and  hermeneutics,  and  of  history  of  primi- 
tive ChriBtian  Uterature^  in  the  same  university^  from 
1S76  till  he  retired  in  1885.  He  Vfjis  one  of  the  syn- 
odical  trandlators  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
author  of  Dt^pidatio  tfieologica  inaugtiralijt  de  loeis 
Evangdistaruinf  in  qwitm^  Jesus  baptismi  ritum 
tu&ttti«  tradUur  (Amsterdam,  1838);  De  He4d%i^ 
van'9  Heeren  Opstandirig  uU  de  docden  (Leyden, 
1861);  Wetenschap  en  Kerk  in  hare  wedertijdsche 
heirekking  {1867);  De  ChruteJijke  Zedel^er,  ds  Ge- 
aehiedenis  <ica  BijheU  en  der  Chrutdijke  Kerk  (6 
[»arts,  Amsterdam,  1878);  De  MtMillijd  dee  Heeren 
in  de  Korirdki^che  G^meer^j  ten  tijde  van  Patdus 
(Leyden,  1868);  Over  de  Siudie  der  Godgdeerdheid 
en  de  keuze  van  Iiel  predihamht  in  de  Hervormde  Kerk 
(Amsterdam,  1868) ;  and  Hat  Kerkrecht  dm"  Neder- 
landsche  Hervormde  Kerk  (Leyden,  1870). 

PRIOR,  PRIORESS:  The  title  of  an  official  over 
a  monastery  or  convent  next  in  nink  to  the  abbot 
or  abbess.  Before  the  pontificate  of  Celeatine  V. 
(1294),  the  term  sipiihed  a  monk  of  Buperlor  rank 
or  greater  age.  After  that  titoe  the  prior  dauatrtjli^ 
was  next  to  the  abbot,  and  was  appointKi  by  him 
to  iugpeet  and  control  the  deans^  and  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  monks.  The  prior  conven- 
tualis  was  master  of  hii*  own  monastery  when  it  was 
aD  offshoot  from  another  monastery,  or  be  was  su- 
perior of  a  houj!^  of  canons. 

PRISCA,  PRISCILLA,     See  Montas^ism. 

PRISCILLIA5,  PRISCILLIAIflSTS:  Bishop  of 
Abila  and  Spanish  sectary,  and  his  foUow^ers;  be- 
headed at  Treves  about  3S5.  AppareDtly  educated 
under  Gnostic  influences  by  a  certain  Manichean 

Marcus  of  Memphis^  J*riscillian  held 
The  Ninety  to  the  doetrine  that  charismata  con- 
Canons,      tinued  in  the  Chureh  and  regarded  the 

Apocrypha  (q^v.)  as  inspired.  He  was 
a  rigid  ascetic,  though  he  did  not  forsake  hia  wife 
even  when  he  became  bishop.  The  first  literary 
production  of  PHseilJian  seems  to  have  been  his 
Ntmaginta  canones^  which  purport  to  refute  heretica 
on  the  basis  of  the  w^ri tings  of  Paul,  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  primitive  and  even  Marcionitic  spirit.  Bishops 
and  clergy  on  the  whole  are  to  be  peaceable; 
apostles,  prophet-9,  and  masters  (doctors)  are  the 
divinely  appointed  orders  of  the  Church,  preemi- 
nence being  due  the  doctors,  among  vihom  Pris- 
ciUian  reckoned  himself.  The  '*  spiritual  "  com- 
prehend and  judge  all  things,  Ijeing  ''  children  of 
wisdom  and  light  '*;  and  the  distinction  between 
flesh  and  spirit^  darkness  and  light,  Monies  and 
Christ,  and  the  ''  prince  of  this  world  *'  and  Christ, 
are  emphasised,  so  that  two  sori^  of  spirits  and  two 


wisdoms  are  contrasted.  At  the  same  time  this 
dualism  is  blended  with  monisiEi;  but  though  Christ 
is  both  God  and  man,  as  ntan  be  is  **  not  made  of 
divinity,  but  of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  woman/' 
a  primitive  Christology^  dra^^ing  upon  him  the 
charge  of  Photinianism  (see  Photikus).  Justifica- 
tion is  by  faith,  and  faith  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Rigid  asceticism,  including  absttnence  from  wine 
and  meat,  is  recommended  ^  and  separation  frtim 
unbelievers  is  urged.  The  Old  Testament  is  ranked 
far  below  the  New. 

Priscillian  was  not  content  to  remain  a  lay  teach^ 
and  leader  of  conventicles.  Like  other  ascetics,  he 
wished  to  become  priest  and  bishop  to  give  his  views 
more  influence.  Bo  foimidable  became  the  move^ 
ment  that  in  380  Bishop  Hydattus  of  Emerita  con- 
vened a  synod  at  Saragossa  in  which 

Conflict  he  charged  the  ascetic  faction  with 
n^ding  Apocryphal  writings  and  with 
Novatlanism,  Photinianism,  Bianicheanism  (see 
NoVATiAN;  and  BiA^MCHEAJCs),  and  all  sorts  of 
heresy*  Priscillian,  still  a  layman,  did  not  appear 
at  the  synod,  though  he  wrote  in  reply  his  third 
tractate  justifying  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha, 
without  denying  that  their  contents  were  parUy 
apurious.  The  resolutions  of  the  synod,  which  con* 
slated  of  two  Gallic  and  ten  Spanish  bishops,  con- 
demned certain  practises  of  the  conventicles;  such 
as  receiving  the  Eucharist  in  the  church  but  eating 
it  at  home  or  in  the  conventicle;  fasting  for  three 
weeks  before  Epiphany,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  birth 
and  baptism  (the  twenty-fifth  day  of  I>eeember 
being  not  yet  accepted  in  Spain),  and  subatituliag 
meditation  in  the  mountains  for  attending  church 
during  this  period,  fasting  on  tb©  Sundays  of  the 
period  of  Quadragesima  and  on  Sundays  as  a  whole; 
their  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  desert  during  the 
forty  days  of  I^ent;  and  their  preference  of  con- 
venticles, in  which  women  spoke  and  taught,  to 
churches;  and  Priscillian^  though  forbidden  to  call 
himself  doctor,  was  not  expressly  (»ndemned.  Hy- 
datius,  however,  claimed  that  Priscillian  and  his 
adherenta  had  been  anathematized,  whereupon 
bishops  Hyginus  of  Cordova  and  Symposius  of 
Astorga,  sympathisers  with  Priscillian,  advised  that 
the  matter  be  brought  before  a  synod.  The  ascetic 
faction  followed  this  suggestion  the  more  readily 
since  Priscillian  waa  then  consecrated  bishop  of 
Abila  by  Instantius  and  Sahdanus.  Hydattus,  for^ 
seeing  defeat,  obtained  from  Gratian  a  rescript 
against  pseudo-bishops  and  ^tanicheans,  whereupon 
Priscillian,  Instantius,  and  Salvianus  went  to  Ds- 
masus  at  Rome,  and,  laying  before  him  a  memortal 
(the  second  tractate),  asked  to  be  rehabilitated 
either  by  a  synod  or  by  the  emperor.  While  both 
Damasua  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  received  the  thr¥« 
Sp^i^h  bishops  with  suspicion,  they  obtained  frcun 
Gratian  a  rescript  relieving  them  of  the  chaige  of 
being  pseudo- bishops  and  Manicheans^  thus  assur- 
ing Priscillian  of  his  position. 

Theologically  (Tractates,  iv.-ii.)  PriscilUan's  God 
is  the  '*  God  Christ  '*;  he  is  not  Pfttripaasian  but 
Christopassian .  God  i  s  "  in  vi  sibte  in  the  Father^  vis- 
ible in  the  Bon,'*  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  is  one  in  the 
work  of  the  two.  In  Christ  is  all;  without  bun, 
nothing.     This  God^^hrist  was  to  him  the  order  of 
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the  preexisted t  elements  of  the  world,  aod  in  that 
sense  the  creator,  &s  well  as  the  repulsor  of  the  dark 
powers  of  chaos.  Earthborn  powers 
View&.  and  other  potencies  are  maintained,  but 
the  vivification  of  chao6  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Throughout  the  syatem  a  cer- 
tain dualism  can  not  fail  to  be  reoognized.  Man 
waa  made  by  God  in  the  divine  image;  the  Creator 
gave  life  to  the  human  *'  body  of  an  earthly  dwell- 
ing ";  man  belongSt  hence,  to  the  earth;  the  nat- 
ural man  is  subject  to  time;  and  the  *'  divine  race 
ol  men  "  is  weakened  by  its  earthly  incorporation, 
whence  the  fall  and  paganism.  The  Mosaic  law^ 
was  the  preparation  for  redemption  through  the 
prohibition  of  idolatry,  while  sacrifice  was  designed 
to  kill  the  vices  of  man.  Salvation  was  brought  by 
Christ,  and  he  suffered  all  to  which  man  is  subject. 
Through  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ  the  e^ils  of 
human  birth  were  purified,  and  the  curses  of  earthly 
domination  were  crucified »  so  that  he  overcame  the 
earthly  nature  of  man.  In  accordance  with  the 
trichotomy  of  Priscillian  a  third  testament  of  the 
Spirit  shoidd  follow,  but  in  his  extant  wTitings  there 
are  no  details  on  this  subject.  In  asceticism  Pris- 
cillian distinguished  three  degrees,  though  he  did 
not  deny  hope  of  pardon  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  attain  full  perfection.  The  perfect  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  were  celibate,  or,  if  married,  continent. 
Throughout  his  writings  Priscillian  appears  as  an 
archaizing  Western  Christian  with  ideals  of  rigid 
idsm,  and  Gnostic  in  tendency.  Though  clearly 
i  that  he  was  heretical,  his  veiled  dualism 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  orthodox,  and  he  must 
have  written  at  least  one  work  which  was  unques- 
tionably Gnostic.  In  this  he  taught  that  the  hu- 
fsnan  soul,  bom  of  God,  had  proceede<d  from  a  cer* 
tain  *'  repository.'*  Descending  through  a  number 
of  circles,  it  had  been  st-ized  by  malignant  powers 
impriaoneci  in  divers  bodies.  This  imprison- 
^ment  had  been  confirmed  by  a  divine  autograph, 
which  Christ  had  annulled  by  his  death.  The  first 
circle  appears  to  have  been  controlled  by  the  patri- 
archs, who,  as  beneficent  powers,  controlled  the 
*•  members  of  the  sou!/'  while  the  *'  members  of  the 
body  "  were  subject  to  the  zodiac.  It  w  ould  also 
seem  that  the  Priscillianiat^  assumed  seven  heavens 
(the  **  circles  ")  with  corresponding  arclions,  the 
earth  itself  being  given  to  a  '*  malignuint  prince/' 
■According  to  Orosius,  Priscillian  derived  these  doc- 
|trines  from  a  '*  memoir  of  the  apostles,"  and  this 
rork  must  have  spoken  of  the  "  prince  of  damp- 
pjtess  **  and  the  **  prince  of  fire  "  as  powers  of  nature. 
When  God  shows  *'  the  virgin  of  light "  to  the 
'*  prince  of  dampness,"  Ughtning  and  rain  foOow. 
|Bis  attribution  of  profound  influence  of  the  stars 
f  on  man  apparently  substantiates  the  assertion  that 
for  many  years  Priscillian  studied  magic  and  as- 
trology, and  later  as  possessing  the  charismata  he 
doubtless  endeavored  to  heal  the  sick. 

With  the  \ictorious  return  of  Priscillian  and  In- 
0tantiu8r  the  controversy  with  the  anti-ascetica 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  But  their  route  through 
Gaul  had  brought  the  ascetics  of  that  country  into 
contact  with  those  of  Spain,  so  that  they  now  felt 
^iheinaelves  to  be  a  power.  The  oppodng  bishops 
li«iewed  their  activity,  the  Spaniarda  being  led  by 


Ithaciua  Clanis,  bishop  of  Sossuba  (Ossonoba?) 
from  before  379  to  c.  388.  Though  he  did  not  di- 
rectly attack  Priscillian^  the  latter  ap- 
The  PriscE-  pealed  for  protection  to  the  proconsul 
llanists.  Volventius,  and  Ithacius  sought  refuge 
in  Gaul  with  the  prefect  Gregorius, 
Meanwhile  Gratian  had  died^  and  the  new  emperor, 
willing  to  hear  Ithacius,  convened  a  synod  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  385,  where  all  parties  concerned  were  to 
be  heard.  Here  Priscillian  defended  himself  in  his 
first  tractate,  maintaining  thai  the  Apocrj^ha 
should  be  read,  but  declaring  himself  innocent  of 
Patripassianism,  Manicheanism,  Ophitism,  and 
other  heresies,  condemning  Dasilides^  Arius  (qq.v.), 
the  Borborites  (see  Gnosticis.m,  §  2),  and  Montan- 
ists  (see  Montanibm),  and  denying  that  lie  wor- 
shiped stars  and  demons,  or  taught  that  man  had 
been  created  by  the  devil.  He  Likewise  denied  that 
he  practised  magic.  The  result  of  the  sjmod  had 
been  determined  from  the  first.  Instantius  was  de- 
posed, and  Priscillian,  to  escape  a  worse  state,  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor.  The  decision  took  place  at 
Treves.  Ithaciua,  seconded  by  Hydatius,  accused 
Priscillian  of  magic  and  Manicheanism,  the  penalty 
for  either  being  death  by  Roman  law.  Martin  of 
Tours,  himself  denounced  by  Ithacius  as  a  heretic^ 
interceded  for  Priscillian  at  court,  urging  that  de- 
position was  a  suffici  en  t  penal  ty .  M  aximus  sole  nmly 
promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  accused;  but  the 
bishops  Magnus  and  Rufua  urged  the  emperor  to 
break  his  word,  and  he  entrusted  the  investigation 
to  the  prefect  Evodius,  who  employed  torture. 
Tertullus^  Potamius,  and  Johannes,  in  order  to 
escape  a  penalty,  now  confessed  themselves  and 
their  friends  as  gmlty.  Evodius  held  Priscillian 
charged  with  sorcery  and  enforced  a  confession  that 
the  conventicles  were  basely  inmaoral.  Maxim  us 
could  now  take  advantage  of  the  \ictims  to  satisfy 
his  avarice.  Ithacius,  hitherto  the  accuser,  with- 
drew to  avoid  scandal  among  the  bishops,  and  his 
place  was  taken,  at  the  emperor's  command,  by  a 
certain  Patricius.  Priscillian  and  four  others  were 
beheaded,  the  same  fate  soon  overtaking  Asarbus 
and  the  deacon  Aurelius.  Instantius  and  Tiberi- 
anus  (whose  property  was  confiscated)  were  ban- 
ished, and  Tertullus,  Potamius,  and  Johannes  were 
sentenced  to  brief  exile. 

The  execution  of  a  bishop  for  eoTcery  and  im- 
morality (the  latter  charge  entirely  baseless)  at^ 
tracted  attention  far  and  \side,  but  v\ith  the  fall  of 
Maximus  the  tide  changed.  Hydatius  resigned  his 
see,  while  Ithaciu.s  was  deposed  and  probably  ex* 
iled  from  Spain.  Priscillian,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  martyr.  His  sect 
spread  widely,  especially  in  GaUcia  (Spain),  though 
no  longer  represented  in  the  episcopate.  So  floiir- 
ishing  w^re  they  that  appeal  was  made  to  Leo  I. 
(440-461),  who  wrote  an  epoch-making  letter  (given 
in  Eng.  transL  in  NPNF,  2  ser,,  xti.  20-26);  a 
synod  of  Toledo  (447)  under  the  influence  of  the 
pope  condenmed  the  sect;  and  in  563  the  Sjmod  of 
Braga  w^as  obliged  to  deal  with  it,  but  thenceforth 
it  vanished,  being  absorbed  by  the  Cathari  (see  New 
Manich!:ans,  IL)*  The  ast^ctic  and  Onoetic  sect  of 
the  Priscillianist*  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a 
phenomenon  of  Occidental  monasticism  and  early 
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Christian  enthusiasm,  resulting  in  Gnosticism.  The 
basis  of  the  sect  was  the  "  Abstinentes  "  of  Philaster 
(Hcer,,  bondv.),  groups  of  ascetics  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
under  suspicion  as  to  their  theology,  and  apparently 
Encratites  (q.v.)  transplanted  to  the  west.  They 
had  adopted  Gnostic  and  Manichean  elements,  had 
rejected  many  foods  as  coming  from  the  devil,  and 
despised  marriage.  They,  like  the  Priscillianists, 
were  essentially  the  children  of  such  apocryphal 
writings  as  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  Andrew,  and  John, 
and  perhaps  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  an  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans.  Mingled  with  the  Gnostic  con- 
cepts of  the  Priscillianists,  moreover,  were  pagan 
elements;  and  the  conscious  possession  of  non- 
Catholic  secret  doctrines,  at  once  the  advantage 
and  the  peril  of  the  sect,  is  sho^n  by  the  fact  that 
the  Priscillianist  Dictinius,  later  Catholic  bishop  of 
Astorga,  in  his  Libra  asserted  that  Priscillianists 
were  justified  in  falsehood  if  need  be,  deeming  that 
they  might  make  themselves  pass  for  Catholic  Chris- 
tians providing  they  recognised  in  their  hearts  the 
truths  opposed  to  the  Church,  veracity  being  re- 
quired only  toward  fellow  sectaries  and  not  toward 
the  Catholic  church.  (F.  Lezius.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  sources  consult  Prucilliani  qua  super- 
8uni,  ed.  G.  Schepas.  in  CSEL,  xviii.  1889.  For  discus- 
sions consult:  DCB,  iv.  470-478  (detailed);  J.  M.  Man- 
demach,  Oeschichte  des  PrUcillianismitSt  Treves,  1851; 
J.  Bemays.  Die  Chronik  dea  Sttlpiciua  Severua,  Beriin, 
1861;  P.  B.  Gams,  KirehenoeschichU  von  Spanien,  vol. 
iL,  Kegensburg,  1864;  H.  L.  Mansel,  Gnostic  Hertaiea,  lec- 
tures ix..  xii.,  London,  1875;  G.  Schepss,  PriaciUian, 
WarabuTK.  1886;  idem.  Pro  PriacUliano,  in  Wiener  Stu- 
dien,  pp.  128-147,  Vienna,  1893;  F.  Paret,  PrixiUian, 
Ein  RefomuUor  dea  4-  Jcihrhunderta,  WOrsburg,  1891; 
Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT,  1892,  pp.  1-84;  Dierich.  Die  Qudlen 
gur  Geachxchte  dea  PrxacHlianiamua,  Breslau,  1897;  F. 
Lesius,  Die  Libra  dea  Dictinitu,  in  Ab/tandlungen  A.  von 
Otttingen  getcidmet,  pp.  113-124.  Munich.  1898;  K. 
KOnstle,  Antipriscilliana.  DoomenoeachichHiche  I'nter- 
auchungen  und  Teste  aua  dem  Streile  gegen  PriaciUiana 
Lehre,  Freiburg,  1905;  E.  C.  Babut,  PriaeiUien  H  le  pria- 
eillianiame,  Paris.  1909;  Hamack.  Dogma,  iii.  336,  iv. 
133,  V.  58,  vi.  8:  Ncander.  Christian  Church,  ii.  354. 
771-779.  A  considerable  body  of  periodical  literature  is 
indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  p.  8S2. 

PRISON   REFORM. 

I.  History*  of  Imprisonment. 
II.  Theor>'  of  Treatment  of  Priscmers. 

III.  Pcnolog>'. 

IV.  The  Modem  Sj-stem. 

L  History  of  Imprisonment:  In  modem  condi- 
tions care  of  prisoners  coincides  with  care  for  those 
undergoing  punishment,  since  now  the  withdrawal  of 
liberty  is  the  principal  punishment  for  crime.  This 
idea  has  developeii  only  gradually.  The  history  of 
prisons  may  be  di\-idoii  into  three  periods:  (1)  Until 
the  fifteenth  ct»ntur>-  the  prison  was  not  a  means 
of  punishment.  **  Prisons  served  not  for  punish- 
ment, only  for  surveillance."  Penalties  consisted 
of  fines,  proscriptions,  and  different  forms  of  capi- 
tal and  corporal  punishment.  {'2)  During  the  six- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  centuries  imprisonment 
became  a  form  of  punishment.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  capital  punishment  and  cliastise- 
ment  were  applied  Uvanio  so  numerous  that  people 
askoii  whether  capital  punishment  was  right,  and 
the  idea  of  betterment  through  pimishment  gained 
IMiherents.  But  prisi^n  conditions  ^-ere  stiU  hop- 
liblo.     (3)  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oeo- 


tunes  imprisonment  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  means 
of  betterment,  this  coming  about  especially  through 
the  labors  of  John  Howard  and  Elisabeth  Fry 
(qq.  V.) .  In  Germany  the  old  conditions  perpetuated 
themselves  longest.  There  was  no  division  of  classes 
in  the  prisons  (not  even  always  a  separation  of  the 
sexes),  no  pastoral  care,  and  neither  instruction  nor 
employment,  while  the  personnel  was  inefficient  and 
the  buildings  were  d^ective.  Theodor  Fliedner 
(q.v.)  gave  the  first  imptilse  to  a  betterment  of  these 
conditions.  But  without  the  influence  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  such  reforms  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. Another  laborer  in  this  field  was  Johann  Hein- 
rich  Wichem  (q.v.). 

H.  Theory  of  Treatment  of  Prisoners:  Present 
conditions  regarding  the  care  of  prisoners  involve: 
(1)  Care  for  the  prisoners  during  the  time  of  their 
confinement.  An  important  factor  here  is  the 
prison-pastor.  Every  lai^  prison  has  one  or  more 
ministers;  in  smaller  places  the  clergyman  of  the 
community  has  charge  of  these  matters.  Every 
Sunday  church  services  are  held  at  which  the  at- 
tendance of  the  prisoners  is  obligatory.  But  not 
less  important  is  the  teacher,  who  gives  instruction 
in  the  elementary  branches,  criminals  being  genei^ 
aUy  without  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge. 
In  charge  of  the  teacher  a  library  is  found  in  each 
prison.  The  inspector  is  also  a  factor.  In  Germany 
the  military  have  usually  held  these  positions  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  often  lack  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  Wichem  tried  to  introduce 
speciaUy  trained  men  from  his  own  charitable  in- 
stitution, but  failed.  Little  has  been  done  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  training  women  to  care  for  prison- 
ers of  their  own  sex.  (2)  The  care  of  prisoners 
after  their  dismission  is  also  a  part  of  the  system. 
For  this  purpose  there  exist  protective  associations. 
Neither  Uie  State  nor  individual  cities  nor  churches 
have  done  much  for  this  cause.  Associations  for 
this  piupose  are  mostly  volimtary.  An  important 
part  of  their  duties  is  the  care  of  the  family  of  the 
prisoner.  For  the  dismissed  there  is  secured  em- 
ployment, if  possible,  and  other  aid  and  assistance 
are  given  him  though  there  are  only  a  few  asylums 
for  men  for  temporary  lodging,  while  homes  for 
women  are  more  nimderous.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  there  is  little  zeal  developed  in  these 
protective  associations  and  their  success  is  small 
but,  of  course,  the  field  of  labor  is  a  difficult  one. 

(T.  SchAfbr.) 

Prison  conditions  regarding  the  care  of  prisoners 
involve  (1):  The  care  of  prisoners  during  the  time 
of  their  confinement.  The  pmpoees  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  are  (a)  pimishment,  (b)  deterrent 
effects,  (c)  reformative  effects,  (d)  the  protection  of 
society.  These  factors  are  emphasised  differently 
in  different  countries.  In  Europe,  emphasis  has  been 
laid  chiefly  upon  punishment  and  the  protection  of 
society.  In  the  United  States,  probably  more  than 
in  any  other  cotmtry,  the  protection  of  society  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  offender  are  emphasised. 
I'pon  the  distribution  of  emphasis  depends  the 
nature  of  the  care  of  prisoners  during  their  confine- 
ment. European  conditions  are  in  general  more 
rigorous  and  less  reformative  in  method  than  Amer- 
j  ican  prison  conditions.    Important  factors  during 
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imptiaoninetit  in  priaotia  generally  are  the  warden 
and  tik  associates,  the  prison  physician,  the  prison 
ehaplmn,  tmd  the  prison  teacher.  Every  large  prison 
has  one  or  more  chaplains;  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, correctional  institutions  are  frequently  viated 
by  one  or  more  of  the  cler:gyiiien  of  the  community. 
In  most  prisouA,  if  not  in  all,  Sunday  church  aerv- 
ices  are  held  with  obligatory  attendance.  Of  great 
importance  are  prison  teachers,  guing  mstmction 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  Offenderb 
are  in  larf^  measure  hicking  even  in  the  simpleat 
elements  of  knmvledge.  Libraries  are  fotmd  in  most 
prisons.  In  some  American  prisons,  the  library  is 
as  large  and  as  well  selected  as  libraries  in  small 
American  cities.  The  lesser  prison  officials,  such  as 
guards  and  keepers,  are  gradually  becoming  of  a 
higher  grade,  Ci^Tl-service  requirements  are  in 
effect  in  many  American  states.  Physical  exercise  ^ 
militaiy  drill,  and  industrial  training  within  the 
prison  tend  to  reconstruct  the  abnormal  man  into 
a  normal  and  useful  member  of  society  upon  his  re- 
lease. Much  attention  is  paid  in  the  United  States 
to  sanitary  conditions  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries^ 
Lesser  correctional  institutions  are  frequently  un- 
sanitary and  even  filthy.  The  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis in  prisons  has  received  great  impetus  during 
the  laat  decade,  hirgely  through  the  efforts  of  New 
York  state  in  establishing  in  one  of  the  state 
prisons  a  separate  ward  for  prisoners  alHicted  wdth 
the  **  White  Plague,"  The  death  rate  from  tuber- 
ctilosis  has  been  very  materially  reduced  through 
such  segregation. 

(2)  The  care  of  prisoners  after  their  release  is 
►  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  treatment  of  priBon- 
t  many  American  states,  a  more  or  less  effect- 
!  system  is  carried  out.  Released  prisoners 
&2ie  liitaoed  under  the  supervision  of  a  parole  agent 
for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  the  period  of  the 
maximum  sentence.  No  conclusive  statistics  are 
available  as  to  the  percentage  of  permanent  refor- 
mation of  released  prisoners.  About  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  released  prisoners  become  delinquent 
before  the  termination  of  their  parole.  The  parole 
system  is  increasingly  considertnl  fully  as  necessary 
OS  the  imprisonment  of  the  oilenders.  The  tend- 
cncy  is  to  place  the  parole  work  under  the  supervi- 
sion  of  the  State*  In  some  Btates,  private  associa- 
tions, such  as  prisoners'  aid  societies,  conduct  the 
parole  w^ork.  In  many  states,  no  parole  work  is 
done.  An  important  part  of  the  duties  of  prisoners^ 
aid  societies  is  the  care  of  the  family  of  the  prisoner 
during  bis  imprisonment.  For  the  released  prisoner 
employment  is  securetl,  if  possible,  and  other  aid 
and  assistance  given  him.  There  are  a  few  homes 
for  discharged  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  the 
Volunteers  of  America  (q.v.)  maintaining  several 
•*  Hope  Halls." 

The  released  or  discharged  prisoner  does  not  now 
find  it  80  difficult  as  formerly  to  obtain  work.  The 
attitude  of  society  toward  the  released  prisoner  is 
materially  changing,  the  principle  of  the  "  square 
deal  **  making  gratifying  progress.     O,  F.  Lewis. 

HL  Penology:  The  Greek  word  poine^  denoting 
the  satisfaction,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  paid  for  an 
injtiry,  passing  through  the  Latin  p«tm.  '*  p<malty," 
haA  become  enlarged  in  later  years  to  signify  in 


"  penology  *'  the  whole  science  of  penal  law,  penal 
administration  J  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the 
correction  of  the  offender.  In  each  of  these  depart^ 
menta  there  is  a  new  recognition  of  fundamental 
principles,  some  of  them  early  discerned  but  tardily 
applied,  and  an  inf union  of  new  knowledge  and  of 
the  humane  sentiment.  Jesus  set  aside  the  retalia- 
tory features  of  the  Jewish  law.  MotJern  penal  law 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  eradicated  vindictive 
features  entirely  from  its  codes;  but  the  modem 
tendency  is  to  make  such  codes  measures  of  social 
defense  with  deterrent  rather  than  vindictive  pen- 
alties. Fundamental  principles  of  the  new  penol(>gy 
are  the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offender.  In  Plates  s  social  system  there  was 
a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  kindness  and  pity  toward 
the  prisoner;  in  the  New  Testament  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  In  mod- 
em times  the  most  important  point  of  departure 
from  the  old  i>enal  sj^stf  m  dates  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  Dei  ttclitli  c  delle  perie 
C*  Crimes  and  Penalties  ")  in  1761>  by  Cesare  Bec- 
caria  Bonesana,  an  Italian  nobleman*  and  from  the 
personal  work  of  John  Howard  (q.v.),  who  began  his 
visitations  of  prisons  in  England  in  177i^  and  ejc- 
tended  his  work  and  inspections  over  the  continent. 
Beccaria's  influence  was  felt  mainly  in  the  aboHtion 
of  torture  and  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  criminal  codes.  Howard  initiated  reforms 
in  the  physical,  moral,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
prison  life.  The  duty  of  society  to  the  offender  was 
considered  in  all  its  aspects,  Elizabeth  Fry  exerted 
great  inffuence  in  the  last  centiiry  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe^  also  Mary  Carpenter  (q-v.),  Matthew 
Davenport,  Hill,  and  others.  Alexander  Macon- 
ociiie  at  Norfolk  Inland,  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
in  Ireland,  enlightened  and  progressive  prison  di- 
rectors, demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
new  moral  and  educatlonaJ  appeals  to  the  prisoners 
\\  ith  grades  and  priv'ileges  based  on  the  merit  sj'stem. 
rV.  The  Modem  System:  The  same  principle 
with  independent  and  original  application  has 
bo  me  fruit  in  the  reformatory  system  in  the  United 
States.  Juvenile  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls 
were  established  in  the  first  half  of  the  lasi  centurj"; 
but  a  new  epoch  marks  the  extension  of  the  idea  to 
institutions  for  those  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years 
of  age  first  established  in  Elmira^  New  York,  in 
1876  under  Z.  R.  Brockway  and  since  adopted  in 
ten  American  states?.  A  fundament-al  feature  of  the 
reformatory  system  is  the  indetemunate  sentence. 
The  prisoner  is  not  committed  for  a  definite  time  to 
the  institution,  but  la  obliged  to  secm^  his  condi- 
tional release  by  his  attainments  in  school,  industry, 
and  deportment.  When  he  has  earned  his  parole 
he  is  releaseti  tentatively,  and  after  proving  by 
Bome  months  of  good  conduct  hi  a  ability  to  live  an 
honest,  law-abiding  life  receives  his  absolute  dis- 
charge. If  not  corn  gib  Icf  he  can  be  detained  for  the 
maximum  period  fixed  by  the  code  as  the  penalty 
of  the  offense  for  whicli  he  was  c-ommitted.  The 
probation  system  of  treating  offenders  without  im- 
prisonment was  first  adopt4?d  in  Massachusetts  in 
1878  and  aften^^ard  adopted  in  Franw,  Belgiimi, 
and  various  American  states.  Another  important 
American  contribution  is  juvenile  courts  first  es- 
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tablishcd  in  Chicago  in  1899  and  soon  after  adopted 
in  other  states  and  also  in  Europe.  The  system  of 
county  jails  in  the  United  States  still  remains  the 
worst  feature  of  American  prisons.  The  tendency  is 
now  toward  state  control  of  prisoners  with  better 
sanitation,  an  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
prison  officials,  the  introduction  of  common  schools, 
trade-schools,  libraries,  prison  journals,  lectures,  and 
the  formation  of  various  societies  among  the  prison- 
ers. In  Europe  the  system  of  separate  confinement 
is  applied  in  a  number  of  countries;  in  the  United 
States  the  prevailing  system  is  congregate  labor 
by  day  and  separate  cells  by  night.  Reduction  of 
sentence  is  allowed  for  good  behavior,  and  the 
parole  system  is  now  applied  in  some  thirty  states. 
The  abolition  of  the  lease  system  in  Georgia  and 
Louisiana  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  South. 
Educative  and  productive  labor  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  as  a  moral  agent  in  prison.  Other  fea- 
tures of  modem  progress  are  a  better  standard  of 
prison  construction,  the  assignment  to  prisoners 
of  a  portion  of  their  earnings;  provision  for  the 
payment  of  fines  by  instalments  on  probation  and 
the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  wages 
to  his  family;  an  improvement  in  prison  dietaries; 
new  and  better  principles  of  classification,  the  de- 
velopment by  finger  prints  of  a  scientific  method 
for  the  identification  of  prisoners,  the  separation  of 
accidental  from  habitual  criminals,  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  criminal  insane,  with  more  effect- 
ive organization  for  aid  to  the  discharged  prisoner. 
Under  Cesare  Lombroso,  Enrico  Ferri,  and  others  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the 
criminal,  his  environment,  and  history,  though 
criminal  anthropology  has  hardly  attained  yet  the 
rank  of  a  science.  Prison  associations  for  improving 
legislation  and  aiding  prisoners  exist  in  several 
states.  The  National  (now  "  American  ")  Prison 
Association  in  the  United  States  was  first  formed 
in  1870,  and  immediately  after,  under  the  initiative 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  supported  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  International  Prison  Congress 
was  formed,  and  has  exercised  great  influence  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Samuel  J.  BARROwst- 
The  Eighth  International  Prison  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  in  October,  1910, 
and  maiiced  high-tide  in  the  advocacy  of  modem 
principles  of  penology.  The  congress,  composed  of 
representatives  of  nearly  two-score  nations,  went  on 
record  as  advocating  the  principle  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  the  theory  of  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  the  use  of  probation  and  parole,  the 
development  of  colonies  for  tramps  and  vagrants 
and  inebriates,  the  productive  labor  of  prisoners 
and  the  support,  when  possible,  of  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies from  the  earnings  of  the  prisoner,  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  juvenile  court  and  other 
import-ant  modem  principles.  O.  F.  Lewis. 

Bibuoorapht:  Of  great  value  are  the  **  Acts,'*  etc..  of  in- 
ternational oonsrane^on  penok)cy  and  prison  reform  held 
at  Stodiholm  1878.  Rome  1885.  St.  Petersbors  1890, 
Paris  18W,  Bweli  1000,  and  Washington  1010.  OonsuH 
ftntter;  V.  B-  WIbm,  FwitUkmrnU  and  R^formahon,  Sktieh 
a^ttm.  New  York.  1895. 
Aemmd  «/  Ifts  if  cmiMr  i» 


1882;  J.  P.  Altgeld.  Our  Penal  Maekinery,  Chkago.  1884; 

E.  F.  Du  Cane.  Puniahment  of  Crime,  1885;  F.  \ron  Holtaen- 
dorff.  Handbuch  dea  OefOngniseweeent,  2  vols.,  Hambuig. 
1888;  A.  Qioux.  Sur  le  rSgime  ptniteniiaire,  PoitierB,  1889; 
K.  Krohne.  Lehrbueh  der  OafOngnUakunde,  Stuttgart.  1889; 
V.  Leitmaier.  Oaaterreiehiache  Oe/Onifniedninde,  Vienna 
1890;  C.  WulCF.  Die  Oefdnanuee  der  JuatinencaUyng  in 
Preueaen,  Hamburg.  1890;  C.  Oook.  The  Prieona  of  the 
World,  London.  1891;  A.  Winter.  New  York  SUUe  Re- 
fotmaiory  in  Elmira,  London.  1891;  J.  C.  Powell,  The 
American  Siberia:  a  aouthem  eonvid  Camp,  London.  1892; 

F.  Stuokenberg.  Feanoaelavaaenel  i  D<mmark,  J6SO-174J, 
Copenhagen.  1893;  C.  Hiller.  Die  DiaeipUnaratrafen  in 
den  oealerreiehiaehen  StrafiinelaUen,  Leipsic.  1894;  W. 
Tallaok.  Penoioffieal  and  Preventative  Prineipiea,  veith 
Special  Reference  to  Etarope  and  America,  London.  1896; 
H.  S.  Wilson.  Hiatory  and  Critieiam:  Studiea  on  the  Con^ 
dergerie,  London,  1896;  Q.  Bonneron.  Notre  rtgime  phd- 
tenHaire.  Lea  Priaona  de  Paria,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Leoei. 
II  Siaiema  penitenaiario  e  U  DomieUio  coaito  in  Italia, 
Rome,  1897;  J.  George.  HumanitAt  und  Kriminala^afen 
vom  MittelaUer  bia  auf  die  Gegenwart,  Jena.  1898;  H.  M. 
Boies.  The  Science  of  Penology,  New  York,  1901;  C. 
Krohne  and  R.  Uber.  Die  Strafanatalten  in  Preuaaen,  Ber- 
lin. 1901;  Q.  Vidal.  Coura  de  droit  criminel  et  de  acienee 
pinitentiaire.  Pans.  1901;  Q.  Cuili  and  A.  Bianchx,  Le 
noetre  Carceri  e  i  noatri  Riformatorii,  Milan,  1902;  A. 
Maodonald.  Hearing  on  the  Bill  to  Eatabli^  a  Lofroraiory 
for  the  Study  of  the  Criminal  and  Defective  Claaaea,  Wash- 
ington. 1902;  M.  B.  Booth.  After  Priaan — whatf  New 
York,  1903;  H.  Leuss.  Aua  dem  Zuehthauae,  Berlin.  1903; 
W.  B.  Nevill.  Penal  Servitude,  London.  1903;  The  Mark 
of  the  Broad  Arrow;  or,  the  Life  of  a  Convict,  London,  1903; 
E.  Carpenter.  Priaona,  Police  and  Puni^ment,  London, 
1905;  P.  Cuche.  TraiU  de  adence  et  de  Ugielation  pinUen- 
tiairea,  Paris.  1905;  £.  Spira,  Die  Zuehthaue-  und  Ge- 
fangniaatrafe,  ihre  Differenaierung  tend  Stetlung  im  Straf- 
geaetae,  Munich.  1905;  A.  Lens.  Die  anglo^wtertkaniaehe 
Reformbewegung  im  Strafrecht,  Stuttgart,  1008;  P.  A.  Par- 
sons, ReaponaHnlity  for  Crime:  an  Inveatigaiion  of  the  No- 
ture  and  Cauaea  of  Crime  and  a  Meana  of  ite  Prevention, 
New  York,  1909.  For  periodical  literature  consult  Riob- 
ardson.  Encyclopaedia,  p.  882. 

PROBA:  Christian  oentoist  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. She  was  the  daughter  of  Petronius  Pro- 
bianus,  consul  in  310,  and  wife  of  Clodius  Cdsinus 
Adelphius,  prefect  of  Rome  after  351.  ''Cento" 
originally  meant  a  cloak  made  of  patches,  and  then 
came  to  be  applied  to  compositions  constructed 
from  words  and  lines  taken  from  the  poets  and  put 
together  to  express  a  content  other  than  the  orig- 
inal. The  making  of  centos  from  the  verses  of 
Homer  and  Vergil  was  much  affected,  and  even 
Christians  so  employed  themselves.  Before  her 
conversion  to  Christianity  Proba  composed  one, 
not  extant,  on  the  conflict  between  Constantius 
and  Biaxentius.  Afterward  she  embodied  in  like 
compositions  the  story  of  creation  to  the  flood,  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  his  passion,  writing  in  hexam- 
eters. Of  course  the  original  coloring  was  lost;  at 
the  baptism,  e.g.,  the  Father  uses  words  employed 
by  Juno,  Tumus,  and  others.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  impressive  the  results  sometimes  are.  Pope 
Gelasius  refused  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  such 
efforts,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  cento  i^pears  to 
have  been  much  read  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  many  existing  manuscripts  and  the  men- 
tion of  many  more.  One  manuscript  contains  be- 
sides the  cento  of  Proba  three  other  works  of  this 
character:  Pomponii  versus  in  gratiam  domim, — 
instruction  concerning  Christianity  in  a  discussion 
between  Melibeus  and  Titynis,  evidently  in  imita- 
tion of  Proba;  De  verbi  incamatione,  a  fragment 
not  by  Sedulius;   and  De  ecdesia.    There  is  dis* 
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played  here  a  certain  dexterity  Lq  the  wic  of  lijaes 
fxTom  Vergil  to  coDBtruct,  for  example,  a  long  ad- 
drees  by  a  priest.  (G.  IvhOger.) 

BiBUooBArBT:    The  beat  ed.  u  by  C,  Schcokl  m  CSEL, 
zxvi.  pp.  511-627,  Vieima,  1888.     Coiuiuli:   J,  AachbiMh* 

hEhi*  Anitier  wnd  di*  r^Hniachr  DichUrin  ProbUt   Viezma^ 
1S70;    A.  Ebert.  OetchichU  dtr  LiUeraiur  dea  MitUiallvrt, 
L    125  s«iq.,    L4^itMie,    1889;    M.   Maoitiiu,  G€9chicMt0  der 
thruUich-latHniMhen     Poene.     pp.     12;j-130,     Stuttgart, 
]£0t;   G,  vuu  DAinlowaki.  Isidor  und  tldefont  al*  Litterar- 
Mtioriker,  pp.  20-30,  Haiuter,  1808. 
PROBABILXSM:    A  clcsctrine  of  Roman  Catholic 
mor&l  theology  that  in  ease  of  ethical  problems  the 
course  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  should  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  adjudged  to  be  probably  right, 
with  due  support  of  precedent  and  authority  recog- 
nixed  by  the  Church.    Analogues  to  the  system  may 
be  found  among  later  Greek  philosophers,  particu- 
Urly    the    Neo Academics    Carneades    and    Clito- 
machus,   as  well  m  in  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Cicero  {De  offi^rits,  i.  3)  between  *'  perfect  duty  " 
and  **  medium  duty/*  for  the  performance  of  which 
*'  a  probable  reason  may  be  assigned/'    A  tendency 
toward   probabihsm   early  became  evident  in  the 
Church,  QA  in  the  admissibility  of  a  certain  degree 
of  "  pious  fraud  "  in  the  theory  of  the  Greek  Fa- 
thera  after  ChiyBoatom.    It  was  further  developed 
in  the  medieval  Penitential  Books  (q.v,)  with  their 
frequent  formula  "  there  m  no  harm  **  in  regard  to 
matters  ethically  equivalent  or  indifferent;    and  it 
reeeived  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  balancing  of  con- 
flicting authorities  by  the  schoIuKtic  casuistry  of 
the  last  three  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,     Here 
reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  Summa  Atigelira 
of  Angelus  Caraetus  (d.  1495),  the  Siimnm  ro^dla 
of   Giovanni    Baptista  Trovamala    (fifteenth   cen- 
tury), the  Hegxskt  morales  of  Jean  Charlier  Gerson 
(q.v,);    and  the  Dominicans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  the  m^hool  of  Melchior  Cano  (q.v.). 
Bartolome  de  Medina  (d.   15H1),  followed  by  Do- 
mingo Bafie^   (d,   1604),  enunciated  the  doctrine 
that  *'  if  an  opinion  is  probable^  it  may  be  followed, 
even  though  a  more  probable  opinion  be  opposed." 
With  these  precedents  Jesuit  moralists,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  developed 
the  doctrine  of  probabilism  with  extreme  subtility 
and  logic.     Probabilism   was  formally  introduced 
into  the  courses  in  moral  theology  by  Gabriel  Va^ 
ques  in   1598;    and  Antonio  Escobar  y  Mendoaa 
(q.v.)  defendetl  the  tenet  that  an  ethical  judgment 
supportetl   as  probable  by  a  recognized  authority 
might  unhesitatingly  be  preferred  to  another  opin- 
ion which  was  safer  and  more  probable.    This  prin- 
ciple affected  the  confensional^  since  a  penitent  who 
could  appeal  to  a  prob^ible  opinion  must  be  ab- 
solved by  hi«  confessor ,  even  though  the  latter  were 
of  a  different  opinion;    while  attrition  was  prob- 
abilistically made  to  suffice  for  contrition.     Esco- 
bar likewise  taught  that  the  great  number  of  di- 
vergent moral  opinions  Is  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of 
the  goodness  of  divine  providencCt  since  the  yoke 
of  Christ  is  thus  made  easy.    Hermann  Busenbaum 
(q.v.),   in  similar  fashion,    warned  against  giving 
too  much  weight  to  excessive  scruples  of  conscience, 
and  urgetl  that  in  each  case  the  mildest  and  safa^t 
opinion  should   be  followed.     Probabilistic   argu- 


ments were  also  used  in  defense  of  such  teacliings 
as  the  distinction  between  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical sin  and  mental  reservation. 

As  early  as  1620  the  Sorbonne  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  probabilism,  and  in  1656  Fasoal  at- 
tacked it  in  his  "'  Provincial  Letters/'     Renewed 
protests  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1658  and  1665  led  Alex- 
ander VH.  to  condemn  probabihsm  and  the  moral 
theories  connected  with  it  (Sept.  24,  1665).     Op- 
ponents of  the  doctrine  arose  within  the  Jesuit 
order,  among  iliem  Paoto  ComitoU  (d«   1626)  and 
Michael  de  Ehzalde;    Innocent  XL,  in  1679,  con- 
demned sixty-five  probabilistic  theses  as  laxistic. 
In  1687  the  thirteenth  general  congregation  of  the 
Jesuits  officially  declared  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
was  not  opposed  to  an ti- probabilism,  although  when 
Tyrso  Gonzalez,  the  Jc^suit  general,  attacked  prob- 
abilism in  his  Fundametita  theologice  tnoraliji  (Dil- 
lingeo,   1691),  he  encountered  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  his  order.    A  severe  blow  was  dealt 
probabilism  when,   in    1700,  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  France  forbade  it  to  be  taught.     Addi- 
tional Jesuit  authors  also  opposed  it^  though  its 
most  unsparing  enemies  were  the  Dominicans.    The 
net  result  was  a  series  of  modifications  of  proba- 
biham,  of  which  the  Jesuit  casuistry  of  the  eight- 
eenth  centuf}^  evolvetl    three  chief   types.     These 
were   eqtiiprobabilism,  according  to  which  one  of 
two  moral  opinions  may  be  followed  only  if  it  is 
exactly  as  probable  as  the  other;    probabiliorism, 
in  which,  if  the  probabihties  are  not  equal,  that 
which  is  more  probable  nmst  determine  the  course 
of  action;    and  tutiorisra,  according  to  which  the 
safer,  rather  than  the  more  probable,  opinion  is  to 
be  followed.     See  Casuistry.        (O.  2dcKLERt*) 
BiBUooRAfiir:    On    thp   history   of   the   subject  conBuIt: 
D.  Concina,  Storia  del  Probabiliamo  e  Riffanitnu},  2  vol&„t 
Lucca.   1748:    K.  F.  SUudlin.  GetchkhU  rfar  chn^ichm 
Momi.  pp.  448.  489,  523  aqq.,  GAttineea,  1808;  A.  Wuttke. 
Handbuch   det  chriMiithen  Sitteniehre^   ed.   L.  Scfau!»c,    i. 
2S4.  Leipsic,  1874:  J,  J.  I.  von  Ddlliueer  and  R  H.  Rouflcb, 
Oe^chichte   drr   MamUtrtiHekeUm   in  der  rinniach'ktUhali' 
achen  Kirche*  i.  28  Bq,q.,  94  aqq.,  120  tiqq»,  412  sqq..  Muuieh, 
1889;    H.  a  Lea,  H%»k>m  of  Confwtion  and  InduiffenctM, 
ii.  285-41 L  New  York.  1890;   A.  Schmidt,  Z«r  OtackichU 
dea  PmbabilUtmHx,  Innsbruck,   1W)4;    KL,  viii.   1874-S8; 
8-  Mentn^,  Coumot  et  la   renaUaance  du  prvbabiliamt  au 
Ttx.  aiScle,  Parifl,  1908. 

For  ciitkj^m,  betidea  thp  fifth  of  Pojgcal'a  "  Provincial 
Letteni/'  fXJOBtilt:  8.  Rachel,  Examtn  probabilitaHM  Je- 
auiiv'€t,  Holmntedt.  I&ft4;  C.  E.  Lutbjirdt,  OeaehicAu  dtr 
chruUlichen  Ethik,  ii.  125-12&.  Leipaie,  1893;  J.  MaJJcp, 
SyiOem  der  PkiJosophie,  part  iu.,  Mainft,  1S98;  ideni,  Re- 
fortnkatholicitmua,  ii.  132-152,  Zurich,  1898;  Lieber,  ia 
DeuUcht  Stimmen^  pp.  312  aqq.,  C^jlogno,  1901;  W,  Her- 
mann. Romisthe  und  evanodische  SiUlichkeit,  2d  cd.«  Har- 
burg*  1901;  A.  Ehrhard,  Der  KathoiidamuM  und  das  90, 
Jahrhundert^  pp,  lOS  eqq.,  Freiburg,  1£K)2:  P.  x^oo  Ho<>n»> 
broech,  Dia  uliramoi^ne  Moral,  pp.  50-70,  Btirlin*  1902, 

For  apologetics  on  the  aubject  consult:  A.  BalJorini, 
Opu$  thBoioffitum  minnle,  cid.  Palmien.  voL  L,  1S9S;  K*  A, 
LeimbAch^  U rUer»uchtm^en  fl^«r  die  i^erachiedrntn  Moral' 
tygleme,  Fulda,  1894;  C.  Peach,  Pr^£eH0n«a  dogmaiica, 
iij.  34n-.^4e^  Fmiburs,  1S05;  F.  A.  GApfert,  MoraUha- 
oloffie,  L  167  aqq..  Padcrborn,  1897;  J.  Mauaboob.  Dia 
idtramontane  Morat  nach  Oraf  P.  von  Hocnabroech^  pp.  29 
nqq.,  Berlin,  1902;  Fraos  t«r  Huur,  Das  DekrH  dea  .  .  . 
InntKena  XI.  abtr  den  Prababitiamua,  Paderbom,  19CMI; 
A.  Ijchmkuli].  ProbabHiamua  vindieotui,  FretburSf 
1906, 

PROBATION,  FUTURE:     An  expression  carry- 
ing the  implication  that  in  the  future  world  the 
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Gospel  will  be  decisively  offered  to  all  who  did  not 
in  this  world  finally  reject  Christ,  and  that  those 
who  there  accept  him  will  be  saved.  As  here  de- 
fined, it  is  to  be  distinguished  (1)  from  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  probation — it  extends  the  offer  of 
salvation  into  the  future  life  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  (see  Judgment,  Divine)  ;  (2)  from 
dogmatic  Universalism  (q.  v.) — it  leaves  in  doubt  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  probation;  (3)  from  a  second 
probation — only  a  single  probation  is  affirmed; 
(4)  from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
(q.v.),  which  is  not  that  of  probation  at  all,  but  of 
the  cleansing  of  such  as  have  departed  this  life  in 
faith;  (5)  from  the  assertion  that  the  probation  of 
all  men  extends  into  the  next  world— character 
may  be  decisively  determined  here  below.  The 
theor}'  was  advocated  by  I.  A.  Domer,  System  der 
christlichen  Glaubenslehre  (2  vols.,  Berlm,  1879,  2d. 
ed.,  1886-87;  Engl,  transl.,  System  of  ChrisHan 
Doctrincy  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1880-82),  and  drew 
much  attention  to  itself  in  the  so-called  **  Andover 
Controversy,"  through  its  reappearance  in  Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy  (pp.  67-111,  Boston,  1885)  by  pro- 
fessors in  Andover  Theological  Seminar}\  It  was 
there  maintained  that  the  destiny  of  all  men  ^411 
bo  irrevocably  fixed  at  the  judgment,  and  that  the 
principle  of  judgment  is,  Christ  is  the  Judge. 
Scripture  support  for  the  hypothesis  is  sought  not 
so  much  in  specific  passages  (I  Pet.  iii.  18-20,  iv. 
5-6:  Matt.  xi.  21-22,  x.  32)  as  in  its  harmony  ^ith 
the  central  principle  of  Christianity  there  contained, 
i.e.,  the  al>solutely  universal  destination  of  the 
Gospel,  which  rests  upon  the  unix-ersal  significance 
of  Christ's  person  and  work,  and  which  guarantees 
that  the  final  state  of  all  souls  shall  be  decided  by 
their  conscious  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ  as 
Sa\-ior  and  Lord.  A  doctrine  as  to  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  dead,  having  points  of  agreement 
^-ith  the  foregoing  presentation,  is  ad\*ocated  by 
Etiwani  \NTiite,  Life  in  Christ,  chap.  xxii.  (London, 
1S7S).     See  Esch-vtology.  §  5. 

C.  \.  Beck  WITH. 

Bihuckiraprt:  G.  F.  Wright,  An  Inquiry  concemino  the 
Rfiation  of  Death  /*>  Probation.  Boston.  1SS2;  O.H.  Elmer- 
»i>n.  The  Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined.  Boston,  1883; 
N.  Sm>-th.  Domer  on  the  F%aure  StiUe.  New  York.  1883;  S. 
Leatbm  and  oth^m.  Future  Prob^Uiitn,  London.  1S86:  S.  M. 
Veroon.  Probation  and  Punishment.  N>w  York.  1890:  E. 
C.Gordon,  in  Pretb^enan  Quarir^y.  xi  aS97).  21S-230; 
G.  P.  Jackson.  .Wun  an  Eternal  Probationer,  Nash\-iUe, 
T^nn..  191^2.  Further  literature  will  be  found  under  Ea- 
chatx^iahit;  IIadsa:  and  iNTCRMcniATc  Statv. 

PROCESSION    OF    THE    HOLY    GHOST.      See 

FlLUXJVK   CoNT!^OVERSY. 

PROCESSIONS:  In  rpstrictcil  ecclesiastical  usaire. 
tho  tonii  applies  to  the  A^lonrn  entnuice  of  the 
doixy  and  their  a^^stant^  to  the  altar  for  ma^s? 
or  other  Htunrioal  worship,  or  of  thoir  return  after 
tho  A»rviiv  to  the  :>5icristy.  In  a  mor\*  ceneral  sensje. 
pnxvssion  nu^ni^  tho  mo\-ing  in  fonn:il  order,  with- 
in or  without  the  churrh.  of  a  rvliisious  body,  the 
head  of  which,  such  a;?  bishop  or  priest,  walks  last,  i 
tho«e  highest  in  dignity  next  boforv  him.  and  those 
lowvet  conie  tir^.  It  is  taken  as  an  ob>'ious  sym- 
bolism repr«eeiiUii|[  the  Chrtrtian  jouniey,  and  arises 
fkom  tbft  nterMt  in  ^Tiog  expfcaaion  to  varying 
hHMT  id  'bMwd  tbft  eonfines  of'  the 


altar.    They  may  be  (1)  processions  of  festal  joy 
or  commemoration,  expressive  of  thanksgiving;  or 
(2)  of  prayer  and  penitential  processions  (called 
litaniaSf  rogatianeSj  supplicationes),  as  on  days  of 
petition  and  on  occasions  of  great  calamity  or  visi- 
tation;   or  (3)  processions  of  honor  to  bishops  or 
other  dignitaries  at  their  consecration  or  visitation; 
or  (4)  funeral  processions.    The  procession  may  be 
attended  with  prayers  and  music  and  accompanied 
by  candles,  by  statues  of  saints  as  on  saints'  days, 
or  by  relics  as  in  dedications.    They  may  be  ex- 
traordinary, called  by  special  eccledasti<^  order, 
or,   as  most  frequently,   ordinary,   prescribed   by 
ritual  law,  such  as  Palm  Sunday  and  Corpus  Ghristi. 
In   early   times  the   persecutions   hindered    their 
growth,   although  funeral  processions   seemed  to 
have  been  known.    Tertullian  names  processio,  pro- 
cedere,  alongside  of  stated  worship  and  fasting,  as 
a  religious  practise  in  the  sense  of  church  attendance 
(Ad  uxorem,  ii.  4;  Hear.,  xliii.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF, 
iii.  264).     By  the  fourth  century  processions  with 
relics  were  common.    In  Constantinople  where  the 
Arians  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within  the 
walls,  they  moved  in  processions  on  the  streets  with 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  Chrysostom  instituted 
similar  ones  among  the  orthodox.     A  notice  by 
Ambrose  (Epist.,  xl.,  ad  T?ieodosium)  shows  that 
processions  were  in  use  in  the  West  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  among  the  monks.    During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  this  feature  in  connection  with  all  cere- 
monial was  developed  with  great  magnificence  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Biblxoorapht:  Bingham,  Originm,  XIII.,  i.  12,  XXII.. 
iii.  8;  DC  A,  ii.  1715-17;  J.  Qretaer,  De  eatholiea  eeeUtim 
aaerU  proce*aion%bua.  Ingoldstadt,  1000;  J.  EveHlon,  De 
proeetaionibua  ecclenasticis,  Paris,  1641;  D.  Vatar,  Da 
proetMsiont  de  TtgliMe,  ib.  1705;  J.  E.  Riddle.  Manual  of 
Chrutian  AntiquUieM.  pp.  757-758,  771-774,  833.  2d  ed.. 
London.  1843;  M.  E.  C.  Waloott,  Saertd  ArdkmoUtn,  ib. 
1860;  L.  Duchesne.  ChruHan  Worship,  paanm.  Loodoo. 
1904;  KL,  x.  448-450. 

PROCHET,  MATTEO:  Italian  Waldensian;  b. 
at  Lucema  San  Giovanni  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Turin)  Sept. 
28,  1836;  d.  at  Rome  Feb.  16,  1907.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Waldensian  college  of  Torre-Pellice, 
and,  after  8er\'ing  the  required  year  in  the  army,  he 
studied  theology  at  Florence  and  spent  a  semester 
in  the  Presb>-torian  College,  Belfast.  After  servinjf: 
as  an  e\-angeli5t  in  Lucca  and  Pisa  (1861-66),  and 
Cienoa  (lS66-70>,  he  was  the  first  Protestant  clergy- 
man to  enter  Rome  after  its  capture  by  Victor  Im- 
manuel.  and  there  founded  a  Waldensian  church 
(1ST0\  of  which  he  was  pastor  till  1875,  although 
in  1871  he  had  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Italian  E>'angelization  Committee,  a  position  which 
he  retained  until  1906.  when  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  acti>'e  Ufe  on  account  of  the  age  limit. 
He  must  be  reganied  as  almost  the  pioneer  in  the 
modem  active  Protestant  propaganda  in  Italy. 

PROCKSCH,  OTTO:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Eisenberg  (34  m.  8.w.  of  Leipsic).  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Aug.  9.  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  TQbingen,  Leipsic.  EIrlangen,  and  Gottingen 
(Ph.D.,  Leipsic,  1899),  and  at  the  seminary  for 
pRttchers  in  Leipsic  (1898-1900).  In  1901  he  be- 
came privat-docent  for  Old-Testament  exegesis  at 
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the  University  of  Konigsberg;  was  made  cxiroor- 
diaary  professor  at  Greifswald  in  1906,  and  ortli- 
nary  professor  in  1Q09.  He  has  wrilten  Ueber  die 
BlutTQche  bei  den  vorvslamischeri  Arabern  lutd  Mo- 
luimnteds  Stellang  tit  ihr  (Leipflic,  1899);  Geschichts- 
be4rachlung  und  ge-nchichilicke  Ueberlie/tTung  bei  deii 
xw^dlisehefi  Ptopkeien  (1902);  Dm  nordhebrdische 
S^enbueh  (1906);  Jofiuftne^der  Tdufer  (19t)7);  and 
Sttidien  zttr  Gesc^tichU  der  Septuaginla  (1910), 

PROCLUS.     See  Neo-Platonism,  111.,  §  3. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  C^SAREA:  Byzantine  hlsir- 
torian;  b.  at  Citsarea  in  Palestine  tos^ard  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century;  d.  probably  after  562.  After 
527  he  was  the  legal  companion  and  secretary  of 
Bcliaarius  in  the  campaigns  in  Persia,  Africa,  and 
lialy^  60  that  as  an  eye-witness  he  described  in  eight 
txKtks  the  wars  against  the  Peraians,  Vandtils,  and 
Goths.  More  important  for  eeclesiaatical  condi- 
tions were  his  six  books.  Peri  ktimnaton  (De  (rdi- 
ficiiM  Juatiniani  imperatoris,  Paris,  1663,  Eng. 
tranal*,  On  Jii^inian*s  Buildings,  London,  1886); 
his  Anetdtita  contain  only  scandals  concerning  Jus- 
tinian, Theodora,  Beliaarius  and  his  wife,  and  the 
entire  court.  Theologically  he  was  orthodox;  to 
him  Christ  was  God,  and  Mar>*  the  mother  of  God. 
He  was  plainly  diBineiined  to  dogmatic  partizan- 
sbip,  and  Christian  and  classical  elements  appear 
unfused  m  his  writings.  As  a  historian  he  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  His  works  liave  been  edited 
by  L.  Dindorf  in  CSHB  (3  vols.,  Bonn.,  1833-38); 
by  J.  Haury  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1905-06);  and  there 
is  an  edition,  with  Italian  translation,  of  the  wars 
of  the  Goths  by  D.  Comparetti  {2  vols.,  Rome,  1895- 
1896),  and  a  German  translation  in  Gesrhichtsaihnn- 
her  dcr  deulschen  Vorzeit  (6th  year,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  by 
D.  Costi,  Leipsic,  ISS^'j).  (N.  Bonwtstsch.) 

Bibuograpbt:  F.  Dnhiit  Prokop  von  C/lwrea,  Brrlin,  ISS.'i; 
L.  van  Ronke*  WellBejtchichte,  W.  2,  pp.  285  »qq.,  Lt-ip- 
ia>.  1S83;  F,  J.  Hartliuuui,  Vni^mchungen  abmr  den 
Gebrauch  des  Modi  in  der  Hiatorien  das  Prokops,  Re«eaf*- 
htittt,  1903;  Knunbaeher*  0€*chithU,  pp.  230-230  (vrith 
fine  li^t  of  helps);   DCB,  \v,  4S7-48S. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  GAZA:  Christian  rhetorician; 
b.  in  Gaza  c.  465;  d.  there  before  528.  The  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Gaza  was  widely  celebrated  for  it^* 
teachers,  among  whom  were  jEneas  (see  jEneas  op 
Gaza),  and  Procopius,  "the  Christian  sophist." 
Of  the  latter 's  life  little  is  known  except  that  he 
spent  it  in  the  t-own  of  his  birth,  refusing  calls  to 
Antioeh  and  Tyre.  He  is  known  to  have  carried  on 
extensive  correspondence  \vith  contemporaries, 
_  Choricius  describes  him  as  mod  est  ♦  unpreten- 
tious, and  idealistic.  His  writings  are  partly  rhe- 
torical, partly  exegetical.  Of  his  speeches  only  one 
is  extant — the  bombastic  encomium  of  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  L,  probably  written  between  512 
and  515.  The  descriptiou  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  and  the  lament  over  the  falling  of  \X%  cupola 
during  an  earthqtjake  in  558  are  not  genuine.  On 
aceount  of  the  loss  of  so  much  of  his  work  the  more 
valuable  is  the  possession  of  162  letters,  partly  rec- 
ommendations to  pupils  and  others,  partly  on  phi- 
losophical or  rhetorical  themes,  which  give  insight 
into  the  ecclesiastical  species  of  f^ophislicH  of  the 
period.     Among  hb  exegetical  works  is  his  com- 


mentary in  the  form  of  a  Catenae  (q.v.,  §S  3,  7)  on 
the  Dctateucht  in  \\  hich  the  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Lindl  (isee  bibliography  below)  to  prove  that  the 
complete  Hexaplar  text  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Procopius  is  in  existence.  It  has  been  sliovtii  by 
Wend  land,  Klostermann,  and  Ei.senhofer  that  Pro- 
copiiLs  drew  upon  Philo,  Origen,  Basil  of  Ca?sarea, 
Gregorj^  of  Nyssa,  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  and 
C>TiI  of  Alexandria.  The  eomraentary  on  Kings 
and  Chronicles  is  practically  all  from  Theodoret. 
For  Isaiah  and  the  epit<>me  of  the  Octateuch,  Cyril, 
Eusebius  of  Caisarea,  and  Theodore  of  Heraclea  are 
the  sources.  The  best  preserved  is  the  commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs.  Tlie  commentarj^  on  Prov- 
erbs is  but  an  epitome  by  Procopius  of  his  catena. 
His  works,  BO  far  as  they  are  preserved,  are  in 
MPGf  Ixxxvii,  1-242;  his  letters  are  best  found  in 
Episiohgraphi  Greedy  ed.  R.  Hercher,  pp.  533-598 
(Paris,  1873).  (G.  KbCgek.) 

BiBLiocaAfHY:  The  funeral  oralioo  of  Clioricius  is  in  Bola- 
Boaade.  Ch&rieii  Gazajti  Ojntionrjt  .  .  .  fragmtnta,  pp.  1- 
24,  Pftria,  1846.  Coiuult:  L.  EiMahofcr,  ProcopiuJi  von 
Gn&a,  Freiburg:,  1S97;  T.  Zahn,  FotKhunQen  tur  Qenchichte 
de*  neuU4tam«Tiilichen  Kanons,  ii,  236^-256t  t>cip»ict  1S83; 
P.  Weadliuid,  Neuentdeckte  Fragmentr  Phifos,  B<?rlin, 
1891;  E,  KloAlcmiAQii,  OHech%»ch€  Exterple  au#  Hmnilien 
des  Oriffine*,  la  TV,  xii.  3  (1894),  1-12;  E.  Liodl,  Di« 
Oki^teuc-hcaiene  dea  Prokop  von  Gata^  Munich,  1902; 
C«ilUer,  Auteum  boctIs,  jlI  176-lSO;   BOB,  iv.  486-487. 

PROCOPIUS,  ANDREAS,  THE  GREAT:  Bo- 
hemian priest;  b.  in  Bohemia  about  138IJ;  d.  at 
Lipau,  near  BShmisch-BrcKl  (20  m.  e.  of  Prague), 
May  30,  1434.  On  the  death  of  Zinka,  in  1424,  he 
succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  Hussite  army.  He 
\^'as  sprung  from  the  lower  nobility,  and  had  been 
a  follower  of  John  Huss  (see  Huss,  John,  Hus- 
.sjTRs),  As  a  priest  he  never  bore  arms;  btit  he 
It^amed  warfare  under  Zizka,  and  conducted  cam- 
paigns with  consummate  skill.  He  was  more  of  a 
Bt4itesman  than  Zizka,  and  his  policy  was  to  terrify 
Europe  into  peace  with  Bohemia,  In  1426  he  in- 
vaded Saxony,  and  defeated  the  Germans  at  Aussig. 
In  1427  he  turned  to  flight  a  vast  host  of  Crusaders 
at  Tachau,  and  in  1431  he  routed  the  forces  of  Ger- 
many at  Tauss.  These  victories  rendercfl  inevitable 
the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  In  Jan., 
143.5,  Procopius  and  fourteen  other  Bohemian  lead- 
ers came  to  Bast^l  to  confer  with  the  council  (see 
Basel,  Council  of),  Bohemia,  anxious  to  present 
a  imited  front  to  the  council,  strove  to  reduce  the 
town  of  Pilsen,  which  still  held  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. The  siege  did  not  succeed,  a  mutiny  against 
Prt)copius  arose  in  the  army,  and  he  retired  from 
the  management  of  affairs  in  Sept.,  1433.  Soon 
after  this,  the  Bohemian  Diet  accepted  the  "  com- 
pacts "  of  the  council.  The  idea  of  f>eace  sprearl 
rapidly;  and  a  party  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
Sigismund  as  king  of  Bohemia  began  to  form.  Pro- 
copius roused  himself  to  oppose  the  royalist  league. 
In  May,  1434,  the  royalist  army  met  the  Taborites, 
under  Procopius,  at  Lipau,  and  after  a  desperate 
fight,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
BiBLioanAPHT:  Creifthton,  Paptifi/,  ii.  18S-262;  F.  Pftlacky, 
Oe«:Aichte  von  Bi'thmen,  vol.  iii.,  Pma^  IS50;  idero.  Urkund- 
tiche  BeiiTii-ffe  tur  Grsfhichte  deji  H  unaitenkrifgs,  1419-36, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1873-74;  C.  Hoflcr.  an^rhirhtMrhrribfT  der 
husMitiscfun  B^wtguna,  3  vols.,  Viennti,  lS56-fi6;  E.  H. 
Gillett,  Lift  and  TimM  uf  John  Hums,  vol,  i.  pasRim,  IliLla- 
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delphift,  1961.     Siddigblii  from  Hue  pftp«i  vtde  arc  dut  by 
F&ator,  Popea,  voL  i. 

PROCTER,  JOHIT:  Engliab  Dominican;  b.  at 
Manchester  Jan,  23,  1S49.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
Dominican  colleges  at  Hinckley  (1  §63^-66)  and 
London  (1867-72)  and  at  tke  Univeraity  of  Lou  vain 
(1872-74;  S.T.L.,  1874).  In  1872  he  was  ordained 
to  the  prieathood,  and  in  1866-72,  1874-78,  18S2- 
1883,  and  1885-1900  wa^i  stationed  at  St.  Dominic'a 
Priory,  London,  and  alao  conducted  a  large  num- 
ber of  miseions  and  retreats  in  England,  Irelandj 
Scotland f  and  the  United  Stat^,  He  haa  been  su- 
perior of  the  Domiiiican  Houses  in  NeweastlcK^n- 
Tyne  (1878-82),  Leicester  (1883-^5),  and  London 
(188S-94),  and  was  provincial  of  his  order  from 
1894  to  1602.  Since  1006  he  haa  been  pariah  prie^ 
of  St.  Dominic's  Priory  Church,  London.  He  ha^ 
written  Savtmarola  at\d  the  ReformaHon  (London, 
1898);  Saint  Sebastian,  La^Apo9ile  and  MetTlyr 
(1899);  The  Rosary  Confraiemih/  (1^9);  The  Liv- 
ing Ro3€try  (1900);  hidulgeTices  (1900);  The  Caiholic 
Ct^;  or,  What  do  CathoHcM  believtf  (1900);  The 
Ra»ary  Guide  for  Priests  and  FmpU  (1901) ;  The  Do- 
minican Tertiary's  Daily  Mannd  (1901);  The 
Perpetual  Rt^ary  (1904);  and  Rituid  in  Catholic 
Worship  (1906).  He  haa  likewiBe  edited  the  anony- 
moua  Short  Liv^  of  the  Dominican  Saints  (London, 
1900) ;  T.  A,  Drane's  Spirit  of  Ow  Dominican  Order 
(1897)  and  Daily  Life  of  a  Religious  (1898);  and 
M.  E.  Capea'  Flower  of  the  JVnr  World  (1899),  and 
has  translated  Sav^onarola's  Triumph  of  the  Cross 
(1901)  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinns'  Apohgy  for  the 
Reliyious  Orders  (1902)  and  The  RdiyimiS  Staie,  the 
Efmcopaie,  and  the  PrieMly  Office  (1902), 

PROCURATOR:  In  general,  one  who  acts  as 
agent  or  factor  for  another  in  temporal  interests. 
The  term  was  anciently  applied  to  lawyers  in  the 
civil  courts  and  to  proctora  in  eeclesiaatical  judica- 
tories* As  a  secular  calling  it  was  forbidden  t^  the 
clergy  by  a  series  of  synods  beginning  with  the  First 
Synod  of  Carthage  (348,  chaps,  viii.-ix.)  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  Synod  of  Mains  (813,  chap.  xiv.). 
In  case  one  who  followed  the  profesaion  desired  to 
enter  the  clergy,  he  waa  required  firat  to  puiige  him- 
self from  participation  in  the  duties  which  his  pro- 
fession involved.  The  cleii^y  were  repeatedly  en- 
joined to  abstain  from  labora  of  this  sort,  the  only 
exception  being  service  in  behalf  of  widows  or  or- 
phans, that  intrusted  to  them  by  their  bishopp  or 
where  the  property  of  the  church  was  concerned. 
In  church  life  the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  temporalities.  It 
was  also  applied  to  those  who  represented  a  person 
in  absence  during  the  ceremony  of  nwirriage  or  be- 
trothal ^  as  well  as  in  aome  other  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies. 

PRODICIANS:  A  sect  of  Antinomian  Gnostics, 
founded  in  the  second  century  by  Prodi  c  us,  a  here- 
tic of  whom  no  definite  information  has  come  do\\7i. 
They  claimed,  as  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God 
(not  of  the  demiurge),  and  as  a  royal  race,  to  be 
bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected  the  Sabbath  and 
all  external  ceremonies  as  something  fit  only  for 
those  who  stood  under  the  sway  of  the  demiurgei 


As  their  authoritieSi  tbey  quoted  some  apocryphal 
writings  of  Zoroaster. 

PROFESSIO    FIDEI   TRIBENTIMJE.      See  Tkj- 

DENTINE   PROriiSSION   OF   FaitB. 

PROLES,  AUDREAS:  Gennira  Auguatiman; 
b.  at  Dresden  Oct.  1^  1429;  d.  at  Kuhnbacb  (48  m. 
n.e.  of  Nuremberg)  June  5,  l&O'd-  After  completing 
his  education  at  Leipdc,  he  entered  the  Observant 

tine  Augustiniaa  order  at  Himmelpforte,  near  Wer- 
nigerode,  in  1450,  and  was  ordained  priest  three 
yt^ars  later.  He  waa  directed  to  study  at  Penigia 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  taught  theology  in 
the  monastery  at  Magdeburg  until  1456,  when  he 
became  prior  at  Htmmelpforte.  Here  be  main- 
tained the  union  of  the  Bvc  Obaervantine  monas^ 
teries  of  Himmelpforte,  Magdeburg,  Dresden,  Wald- 
heim,  and  K5nigsberg  in  Franeonia,  securing  a 
renewal  of  the  papaJ  aanctions  and  privUcf^.  Proles 
himself  was  elected  vicar  in  1460  or  1461,  but  the 
machinationa  of  one  of  his  subordinates  resulted 
in  a  papa!  bull  that  the  Obaervantine  monasteries 
be  subject  to  the  provincial  of  Saxony,  At  the  ei- 
pimtion  of  his  t^rm  in  1467,  he  taught  at  Magde- 
burg for  six  years,  and  then  was  reel^ted  ^'icar,  this 
time  holding  office  for  thirty  years.  With  unweary- 
ing energy,  and  appeals  to  the  secular  arm,  Proles 
reformed  monastery  after  monastery  despite  the 
reaiatance  of  monks  and  provincials  alike.  In  1475 
he  was  forbidden  by  the  Augustinian  general  to  dis- 
charge  the  functions  of  vic^r,  while  the  reformed 
monasteries  were  returned  to  their  provincials; 
and  in  1476,  as  he  refused  compliance,  he  and  his 
followers  were  placeii  under  the  ban  of  the  general- 
Proles  appealpd  to  the  pope,  the  result  being  the 
annulment  of  ali  edicts  against  him  and  the  renewal 
of  the  privilege  of  Obaervantine  retmion.  In  1496, 
after  further  atruggles,  the  Saxon,  or  German^  con- 
gregation of  Observantine  Augustinians  was  fully 
rcet^nijBcd,  and  its  delegates  were  accorded  equal 
rights  at  the  general  chapters  with  those  of  the 
provinces  of  the  order*  In  course  of  time  he  thus 
reformed  and  incorporated  with  his  eongTegati<>n 
about  thirty  monasteries,  the  most  important  in  all 
Germany.  Proles  waa  gladly  consulted  by  princra 
regarding  secular  affairs,  and  likewise  furthered  the 
intellectual  development  of  his  monks,  as  well  as 
their  talents  as  preachers.  He  himself  waa  a  distin- 
guished pre^acher,  and  in  1530  the  Dominican  Petrua 
Sylvius  issued  aome  of  hia  aermona,  wnth,  at  least, 
partial  rBvision.  (T.  Koldb.) 

BmUf^itAPHir :  AcDOuntA  of  the*  Life  were  written  by  C. 
Schattgeo,  Dresden,  1737;  Q.  Sell  at  w,  Lelp«e,  1744: 
and  H.  A.  Prdhb,  Gotlia,  1837.  ConfiuH  aluo:  T,  Eoyr. 
Dis  drutsehe  Auffji^inrrk&n^egaiion  tmd  J&kofm  vtm 
StaujdU,  pp.  06  nqq.,  Gotha.  1^79;  E.  Jscoba.  in  Ge- 
tchichtmiutlten  dfr  Prot^nz  St^k9en^  xv.  4TS  bqQ*,  HsUe. 
1882^  KL,  X.  460-461. 

PROLOGUS  GALEATDS  {*'  Hehneted  Prrface^: 
The  name  given  by  Jerome  hiraaelf  to  the  first  pub- 
lished and  most  celebrated  of  Ins  prefaces,  that  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  The  preface  is  important  as  setting  forth 
the  principles  adopted  by  Jerome  in  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Hebrew.  It  contains  also  a  brief  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  describes 
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the  contents  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Palestiniiin 
canoQ,  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, and  makes  a  defend  of  his  tranalationa 
against  the  "  mad  dogs  who  bark  and  rage  "  against 
hiyn,  An  English  traoalatioti  is  given  in  NFNF^ 
2  aer,,  vi.  489-490. 

PROPAGANDA,  CONGREGATION  AND  COL- 
LEGE OF  THE:  A  congregatitm  of  cardinals  and 
a  coUtfge,  both  at  RomCj  for  the  implanting  and  ex- 
teosioo  of  the  Roman  CathoBc  faith  among  pagans 
and  heretics*  Beginning  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ttity  missionary  acti%'ity  was  carried  on  by  various 
orders.  Among  the^  were  the  Jesuits,  and  Ipia- 
tius  of  Loyola  fonned  the  plan  of  founding  "  na- 
tional colleges  "  for  training  miiiBionaries,  hia  idea 
being  to  educate  young  men  from  the  very  coun- 
trieH  which  were  to  be  mission  fields,  so  that  they 
might  be  sent  home  as  well-eqiiipped  champions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Each  of  these  institu- 
tions  and  ever>'  order  concerning  it'^elf  with  mis- 
sions independently  cultivated  the  field  of  activity 
assigned  it.  On  June  21,  1622,  however,  Gregory 
XV,,  the  first  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  to  tuscend  the  papal 
throne^  credited  a  congregation  of  card  mala  De  pro- 
paganda fidCt  in  which  was  eentrahzed  the  entire 
system  of  missionary  labor. 

When  the  Propaganda  plana  to  begin  operations 
within  a  certain  di:*trict,  which  mu«t  first  have  ri*- 
ceived  thorough  geographic  or  ethnographic  de- 
limitation, a  number  of  missionaries,  furnished  either 
by  a  reUgioiis  order  or  by  the  national  colleges,  are 
Bent  there  under  the  charge  of  a  prefect  apostolic, 
whence  the  district  in  question  la  termed  an  apos- 
tolic prefecture.  All  who  are  thus  commiasioned  are 
priests,  and  their  first  object  is  to  establish  in  their 
prefecture  fixed  mis.Hionar>^  centers  either  for  individ- 
uals or  for  small  groups  of  their  number.  To  every 
such  station  is  also  allotted  a  subdivision  of  the  dis- 
trict as  a  prospective  pariii^h.  In  c^ise  the  enterprise 
thrives,  new  parishes  are  detached ;  but  even  though 
such  progress  may  be  made  that  clergy  may  l>e 
trained  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  converts 
among  the  population  without  drawing  priests  from 
without,  no  new  diocese  is  created  unti!  it  may  safely 
be  aasiuned  that  it  will  be  permanent.  Instead  of  es- 
tabliahing  a  see,  the  apostolic  prefecture  is  now  made 
JW  apostolic  vicariate,  in  which  the  pope,  who  is  bish- 
op  there  in  his  capacity  of  universal  bishop,  is  repre- 
8ent4?d  by  a  bishop  in  partibus,  or  vicar  apostohc. 
This  prelate,  like  the  prefect  apoetohc,  may  be  re- 
moveti  at  any  time.  In  course  of  time,  the  apostolic 
vicariates  are  still  further  subdivided,  since  smaller 
districts  facilitate  more  energetic  activity j  and 
finally,  if  all  goes  w^ell,  a  bishopric  is  organized. 

The  situation  and  object  of  the  missionaries  not 
only  dispense  them  from  the  minute  observance  of 
many  rules  of  habit,  breviary  prayers,  precise  times 
of  saying  mass,  and  the  like,  but  al-^o  from  requir- 
ing rigid  obedience  on  the  part,  of  their  converts  to 
the  rules  of  life  laid  dowTi  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  and  certain  concessions  may  be  made  to 
divergent  popular  customs  or  similar  factors^  as  in 
the  case  of  fasts,  impediments  to  marriage,  etc.  In 
both  these  directions,  even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century »  those  tn  charge  of  missions  were  empow- 


ered with  manifold  privileges,  or  "  faculties,"  which 
the  Propaganda  now  confers  upon  its  mi^onaries 
either  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pope  or  on  the 
ground  of  unrestricted  papal  authority.  Naturally 
no  unnecessary  faculties  are  conferred,  and  they  are 
also  generally  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years, 
their  continuance  being  determined  by  the  per- 
sistence of  the  conditions  which  originally  evoked 
them.  Here  the  determining  factor  is  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  State  toward  the  Church,  since  from 
the  Roman  Cuthohc  point  of  view  the  relative  sub- 
orduiation  of  canonical  rule  to  expediency  can  not 
entirely  cease  until  the  State  imtlertakes  its  proper 
duty  of  maintaining  the  orcltnances  of  the  Church. 
Until  this  point  is  reached,  the  Propaganda  directs 
its  efforts  to  the  desired  end,  and  accordingly  gov^- 
ems  local  church  concerns.  When,  however,  the 
St4ite  renders  due  aid  to  the  Church,  and  the  region 
in  question  lias  become  wholly  "  CathoHc,"  the 
Propaganda  is  replaced  by  the  Inquisition.  Where 
the  latter  is  able  to  maintain  pure  doctrine  and  a 
corresponding  mode  of  life  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  State,  the  territory  in  question  is  termed 
"  Catholic  ";  hut  where,  on  the  contrarj%  heresy 
revels  unpunished^  the  land  is  regarded  as  a  mis- 
sionary district,  and  consequently  as  a  ^*  province 
of  the  Propaganda/'  since  all  church  affairs  are 
there  controlled  more  or  less  by  missionary  motives. 
In  modem  times  the  distinction  between  the  two 
lA  little  more  than  a  historic  survival,  since  even  in 
"  CathoUc  lands"  the  aid  formerly  given  hy  the 
St^^te  is  being  withdrawn.  Nevertheless,  a  sharp 
tlifferencc  is  still  observed  by  the  Curia  in  the  hope 
that  recalcitrant  States  may  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Chiu-ch  and  again  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy. 

Certain  lands  once  **  Catholic  "  have  now  become 
nussionary  districts  through  the  continued  recal- 
citrancy of  their  governments.  Although  this  cate- 
gory includes  primarily  the  Protestant  countries, 
it  also  comprises  the  regions  controlled  hy  the  Greek 
Church,  despite  the  fact  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  having  once  been  "  Catholic  "  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term.  Nevertheless,  Pius  IX. 
established,  primarily  for  them,  a  special  **  Congre- 
gation for  the  Oriental  Rites  "  (see  under  Roman 
Cathoucs,  "  Uniate  churches  ").  The  Greek  coun- 
tries are  treated  similaHy  to  the  PVotestant  misaion- 
ar}'  lands. 

Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  Protestant  countries 
— these  including  the  German  sees,  the  reestab- 
lishwl  Enghsh  and  Dutch  bishoprics,  and  the  newly 
founded  North  American  dioceses — -are  missionary 
sees;  and  their  bishops  are^  therefore,  vested  with 
pastoral  care  not  only  over  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  also  over  the  Protestimts,  in  their  dioceses. 
These  bishops  are,  accordingly,  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  Propaganda,  from  which  they  re- 
ceive the  necessary  missionary  fuculties.  Some  un- 
certainty exists  as  to  whether  the  Curia  regards  such 
pre- Reform  at  ion  sees  as  are  partly  conterminous 
with  newly  eatablishe<l  dioceses  as  preserving  a  de 
jure  continuity.  It  ia  clear,  however,  that  dioceses 
which  are  still  administered  by  prefects  or  vicars 
apostolic  are  held  to  have  been  uninterrupted  by  the 
Reformation,  E.  SBHLrNO. 
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PROPERTY,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

I.  General  History. 
Res  Sacne  (}  1). 
Res  ReligiosiB  (}  2). 
Changes  at  the  Reformation  (}  3). 
Jesuitical  Theories  ({  4). 
Territorialism  and  Collegialism  (}  5). 
Distribution  and  Administration  ({6). 
The  State  and  Church  Property  (§7). 
II.  In  the  United  States. 

1.  Attitude  of  the  States  to  Church  Property. 

2.  Methods  of  Holding  It. 

3.  American  Rule  of  Specific  Trusts. 

4.  Property  and  Church  Divisions. 
Secession  from  Denomination  (}  1). 
Schism  in  Local  Church  ({  2). 
Particular  Cases  ({  3). 
Self-governing  Churches  ({  4). 

L  General  History:  Every  Church  requires  ex- 
ternal means  of  existence,  the  so-called  temporali- 
ties, in  order  to  maintain  its  institutional  organism; 
and  these  it  derives  either  from  contributions  or  from 
other  property  at  its  command.  Such  property  con- 
stitutes the  patrimonium  or  peculium  ecclesice.  Of 
such  things  (res  ecclesiasticcr),  those  which  are  desig- 
nated and  accordingly  consecrated  for  use  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ser\'ice  are  distinguished  as  res  sacroty  sanctcPf 
sacrosanct (P,  for  the  reason  that  accord- 
I.  Res      ing  to  Roman  law  they  are  withdrawn 

Sacrae.  from  trade  {extra  commercium):  under 
canon  law  they  do  indeed  stand  in  the 
light  of  property,  but  subject  to  the  rule  that  they 
shall  never  be  convertible  in  any  way  contrary  to 
the  sanctuary  purj>ose  to  which  they  were  once 
applied.  Any  crime  committed  against  them 
bears  its  own  stamp  as  such.  To  tliis  category  on  the 
Protestant  side  belong  church  buildings,  cemeteries, 
and  church  furniture;  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side, 
the  same  iu»  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  churches, 
the  altars,  the  utensils  accessory  to  the  worship, 
esjH*cially  to  the  Mai»  or  Holy  Commimion;  such 
as  the  chalice  and  paten,  which  are  to  be  wrought 
of  precious  metals. — contingently  of  tin. — but  not 
of  woo(.l  or  glass:  the  Eucharistic  cruets  {ampuUcr); 
likewise  the  monstrance  {astensonum^,  for  the 
reservation  of  the  consecrateil  host,  wliich  on  festi- 
val occasions  is  exposetl  for  adoration;  the  censers 
{thuribula),  crucifixes,  images,  lights,  holy  water 
basin,  sprinkling  bnishes.  banners,  etc.;  the  sacred 
vestments;  and  bi^lls. 

Wlien  the  Church  was  first  recognized  by  the 
Roman  State,  it  Wiu«  already  in  |iossession  of  prop- 
erty. Constant ine  dccreeil  ^320  that  the  churches 
might  inherit  through  testamentary  provisions:  and 
similar  principles  obtaint\l  in  the  German  realms. 

The  individual  ecclesi:k?tical  foundations  were 
regaixlevi  as  titular  [H\sj*essors  of  this  ecclesiastical 
estate",  prior  to  the  Reformation.  In  a  natural 
sense,  only  man  can  be  the  jxxssessor  of  rights; 
henci\  also,  of  pn>|H»rty  rights.  Ix^gal  const  met  ion. 
howe>Tr,  can  think  of  an  enduring  purpose  as 
proiH*rty-holiler:   for  instiuioe.  the  purpose  that  at 


a  specified  place  and  by  a  specified  sucoession  of 
persons  the  cure  of  souls  shall  be  constantly  exer- 
cised through  the  administration  of  word  and  sacra- 
ments; or  the  purpose  that  certain  persons  shall 
live  together  according  to  the  rule  of  a  certain  order 
to  the  glory  of  God  (the  medievd  term  for  property 
devoted  to  this  end  is  res  religwscB,  from  reliqw, 
in  the  sense  of  "monastic  life,"  "monastery"); 
or  the  piupose  of  healing  the  sick  or 
2.  Res  Re-  caring  for  the  poor;  or  that  masses 
ligiosse.  be  read,  or  perpetual  lamps  be  main- 
•  tained,  etc.  The  nature  and  course 
of  the  piupose  in  question  are  always  defined.  The 
legally  effective  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which 
tMs  kind  of  ideal  property-holder  is  qualified  to 
stand  as  a  so-called  legal  personality  is  called 
foundation  or  endowment;  and  in  fact  the  like 
personalities  themselves  are  then  designated  as 
foundations  or  endowments:  church  foundations, 
cloister  endowments,  hospital  foundations,  etc 
If  in  the  case  of  medieval  donations  and  legacies 
the  patron  saint  is  named  instead  of  the  institution, 
this  is  only  a  popular  expression.  Again,  where  the 
idea  occasionally  expressed  itself  in  earlier  times 
that  the  subject  of  church  property  in  the  diocese 
was  the  metropolitan  church,  there  is  simply  a 
product  of  the  conditions  whereby  in  the  small 
Eastern  episcopal  provinces  that  church  was  the 
only  parish  church  with  full  prerogatives. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  take  up  in  detail  the  ob- 
scure fancies  that  Christ,  or  the  poor,  are  "  owners 
of  the  Church's  property  ";  however,  the  question 
is  pertinent  as  to  how  the  Reformation  idea  is 
related  to  the  foregoing  pre-Reformation  views. 
The  answer  appears  in  the  contemporary  visitation 
minutes  and  church  regulations,  which  latter  neariy 
always  contain  a  section  with  respect  to  church 
property.  They  both  assume  that  the  possessors 
of  church  property  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
namely  the  local  parochial  foundations,  continue 
in  possession,  after  the  Reformation  in  so  far  as 
effective,  of  all  the  property  rights  to  them  belonging 
before  the  Reformation.  They  both 
3.  Changes  stri\'e  to  safeguard  for  them  the  pre- 
at  the  Rcf-  rogatives  which  belong  to  them  under 
ormation.  this  construction,  against  the  manifold 
injuries  wherewith  they  were  threat- 
ened on  accoimt  of  confusing  Reformatory  mis- 
conceptions. It  is  obvious  that  a  good  many  as- 
pects of  church  property  before  the  Reformation 
ceased  with  the  Reformation:  above  all,  the  frater- 
nity foundations  that  were  frequently  attached 
to  town  chinches,  mass  endowments,  vicarages, 
endowments  of  perpetual  lamps,  etc.,  because  their 
very  object  was  lost.  The  property  conditions  in 
question  might  have  been  diverted  to  the  State 
exchequer  as  bona  vacantia  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  Luther's  tract  on  "  Spiritual  Possessions " 
(Ordnung  eines  gemeinen  KasttnSj  Raikschlagj  xeie 
die  geistlichen  GiUer  zu  handeln  sind^  1523)  they-* 
were  ncN'ertheless,  in  so  far  as  not  simply  appUed 
to  the  actiially  needy  pastoral  estate,  reserved 
frequently  for  distinctly  new  foundations,  in  order 
to  sen-e  as  additional  means  for  church  purposes, 
education,  care  of  the  poor,  etc.,  the  so-called  poor- 
boxes  (GotUskasten),  and  the  lilre. 
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The  property  of  the  nuaneries,  after  their  pur- 
poee  had  l&paed,  was  indeed  absorbed  by  tlie  State; 
and  yet  by  favor  of  statutory  enactments  it  not 
infrequently  be<:ame  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tlie 
Church  and  education.  Thua  also  the  Evangelica! 
Church  continued  to  hold  fast  the  pre-Rjefomialion 
conception  \iith  respect  to  the  qualified  owners  of 
church  property.  It  is  incorrect  to  represent  this 
Church  as  holding  the  idea  that  the  congregation 
is  to  be  regsjded  as  the  authoritative  owner:  what 
the  statements  which  are  adduced  to  this  effect 
from  the  Reformation  period  really  say^  is  merely 
that  the  church  property  shall  accrue  to  the  l>enefit 
of  the  congregation  (cf.  O.  Mejer^  Lehrbuch  dm 
Kirchenrecht^,  G^ittingen,  1869,  p.  421,  not^^;  IC 
Rieker,  R4^^htlkhe  Stellung  der  evangetuchen  Kirche, 
Leipsic,  1S93,  pp.  196  sqf].). 

In  opposition  to  the  theory  thus  far  considered^ 
there  now  developed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side 
what  had  been  formerly  exprei^st^d  only  in  the  way 
of  isolated  views;  namely,  the  opinion  that  the 
visible  ecumenical  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
pope,  IB  the  owner  of  the  church  property,  and  has 
made  over  their  portions  to  the  several  ecclesiastical 
institutions  only  as  usufruct:  that  it 
4.  Jesuitical  can  accordingly  withdraw  the  same  in 

Theories,  case  the  inslttiition  at  issue  should 
perish  or  degenerate.  An  opinion  of 
this  nature,  which  reflected  the  Jeauitical  plii- 
loaophy  of  the  papal  system,  and  lia^  bceo  also 
chiefly  advocated  by  that  |>ersuasion,  excluded  not 
only  the  possibility  that  the  property  of  extinct 
ecclesiastical  endowments  accrues  to  the  State, 
but  even  attached  a  claim  to  property  l>ecom- 
ing  subject  to  Protestant  tenure*  Equally  to  be 
rejoctvd  i%s  contrary  to  judicial  principles  is  the 
Bimihirty  erected  theory  of  dominium  snccessivum 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  ecumenical  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  the  individual  organization. 

Territorittlism  (q.vO  claimetl  for  tho  State  the 
supreme  power  (summa  p<3fc.jfa«)  on  earth;  and 
naturally,  also  the  power  of  administration  over 
the  property  of  its  subjects;  that  is,  "  eminent  do- 
main" idaminium  eminens}.  The  older  territorial' 
ism,  by  adopting  the  formula  that  the  incumbent 
of  tlie  State  Church  government  is  oA^Tier  of  the 
church  property,  effects  tlie  transition 
5,  Territo-  to  what  at  bottom  is  likewise  consist- 
lialism  and  ently   the  present  territorial   theory, 

Coliegial-  which  represents  the  State  Church  in 
ism.  this  very  light  (cf.  Mejer,  ut  sup.,  p. 
422,  note  7;  C.  Meurer,  Beqriff  und 
Eigenihumer  der  heiligen  Sacherif  i*  331  sqq.^  Diisscl- 
dorf,  1885;  Rieker,  ut  sup.,  p>p.  324  aqq,).  Tn  like 
manner  the  exponents  of  the  second  system  which  is 
bafled  upon  natural  right  (collegialism)  acknowledge 
jtis  eminens  on  the  part  of  the  State »  nor  in  this  re- 
spect do  they  deviate  in  their  practical  net  results 
from  those  of  t^rritorialism.  But  in  other  respects 
they  naturally  la3'"  more  stress  on  the  rights  of  the 
cnllegium;  and  they  further  consider,  with  implicit 
bearings  of  necessity  involved  therein,  the  congre- 
gation as  disposer  of  the  church  property  rights. 

At  first  all  cccle«iastical  revenues,  including  those 
accruing  from  contributions,  were  turned  into  a 
diocesan  fund,  out  of  which,  in  Italy,  the  biahop. 


the  clergy,  the  church  fabric,  and  the  poor  each 

received    one    fourth.     In   Spain   they   made  only 

three    portions:    for    bishop,    clergy, 

6.  Distribu-  church  fabric,  somo  other  way  of  car- 
tionand     iug   for  the  iK>or  being  devised.     In 

Adminis-  Prankish  lands,  however,  the  miity  of 
tration,      administration    (though  not    that    of 

property,  which  had  ceajsed  on  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  country  churches),  con- 
tinued intact  until  into  the  eighth  century,  but  some 
particular  incomes  were  di\ided*  Later,  as  this 
collective  system  lapsed,  the  benefices  gn*w  up 
(see  Benefice);  likewise  the  bishop's  partic\ilar 
income  (mcn^m)  and  the  church-fabric  funds  (see 
Fabrica  EccLESi.f5)  and  endowments;  while  out  of 
the  quaria  pauperum  there  arose  the  parocliial 
charitable  funds,  or  the  poor  were  cared  for  by  the 
aid  of  cloisters  and  other  foundations.  It  was  only 
in  exceptional  instances  that  church  property  affects 
ing  general  ecclesiastical  object*  was  administere<i 
under  episcopal  supennsion;  but  tlje  biiJilioiv's  juris- 
diction over  church  property  resolved  itself  into  a 
comprehensive  right  of  visitation.  In  the  main  the 
matt^-r  continued  to  rest  on  this  basis  in  later  times. 
When  the  State  does  not  proceed  on  the  principles 
of  tern  to  rial  ism,   it  can  empower  itself  with  no 

other  prerogatives  with  respect  to  tho 

7.  The  State  property  of  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
and  Church  than  such  as  it  holds  in  relation  to  the 

Property,  property  of  legal  persons  in  general. 
In  the  case  of  all  private  property, 
the  State  exercises  the  right  of  corrective  measures 
to  confine  the  operation  and  use  of  such  property 
within  the  sphere  of  pubUc  welfare.  Likewise,  the 
State  is  obliged  and  empowered  to  see  to  it  that 
property  intended  for  uses  of  public  importanco  be 
not  withdrawn  from  its  rightful  purpose.  Both 
these  theories  apply  to  church  property.  They 
first  come  to  light  when  church  foundations  were 
prohibited,  or  restricted  by  the  State^  which  op- 
posed tlie  acquisition  of  property  by  Mortmain 
(q.v.).  E,  Sehling. 

II.  In  the  United  States:  1.  Attitude  of  the 
States  to  Church  Property,  The  status  of  property 
witliin  the  United  States  that  is  devotetl  to  the 
purposes  of  reUgion  is  based  upon  the  unique  rela- 
tion of  Church  and  Statue  originating  in  the  colonial 
period  and  de%^eloping  through  the  pc*riod  of  na- 
tiouid  life.  By  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion ecclesiaatical  affairs  in  tho  several  common* 
wejilths  are  regarded  as  domestic  relations,  and  as 
such  aje  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
and  reserved  to  the  several  state  governments.  A 
number  of  endo^vinents  of  both  real  and  personal 
property  had  been  created  prior  to  the  revolution 
and  had  received  legal  form  by  charters  secured 
either  directly  from  the  British  crown  or  from  the 
provincial  legislatures.  After  the  revolution  the 
validity  of  such  endowments  was  recogniated  by  the 
state  courts.  The  pohcy  of  the  fitates,  however, 
toward  the  creation  of  new  religioms  endowments 
wa.^  timid.  There  was  a  general  fear  of  doing  any- 
thing toward  the  re-creation  of  ecclesiastical  estal)- 
lishments,  and  the  statt?  legislatures  hesitated  to  in- 
vest religious  bodies  with  any  considerable  capacity 
to  hold  property.    The  early  statutes  on  this  sub- 
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ject  placed  a  very  low  limit  upon  the  amount  of 
property  which  might  he  held  by  any  one  religious 
organization.  The  public  policy  respecting  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property  by  religious  bodies  gradu- 
ally became  more  liberal,  and  their  legal  facilities 
were  more  adequately  defined.  The  manner  in 
which  property  may  now  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  the  title  by  which  such  property 
is  held,  and  the  powers  of  religious  societies  or  their 
trustees  over  it,  depend  in  each  state  upon  the  stat- 
utory enactments  and  also  upon  the  nature  of  the 
conveyance  and  the  character  and  legal  form  of  the 
church  organization  seeking  to  hold  it.  There  is  a 
general  harmony  in  the  policies  of  the  several  states 
in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  church  property. 
All  of  the  states  at  the  present  time  exempt  prop- 
erty devoted  exclusively  to  the  puri)08es  of  religion 
from  taxation,  but  not  from  special  taxes  levied  in 
the  form  of  assessments  for  local  improvements. 
This  exemption  is  not  extended  to  property  that  is 
held  by  a  religious  body  for  investment  and  rev- 
enue and  not  actually  used  for  purposes  of  religion. 
By  statute  in  some  jurisdictions  the  amount  of  land 
which  may  be  held  by  religious  corporations  is  still 
limited.  Where  a  statute  provides  a  limitation 
solely  as  to  the  quantity  of  land,  these  bodies  are 
not  limited  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  which 
they  may  hold.  It  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statute  whether  this  limitation  extends  to  unincor- 
porated as  well  as  to  incorporated  societies.  Such 
a  limitation  applies  only  to  single  societies  and  not 
to  religious  denominations.  It  is  the  general  rule 
applicable  to  all  religious  bodies  that  a  conveyance 
of  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  a  certain  church 
to  certain  trustees  and  their  successors,  invests  their 
society  \i*ith  the  legal  title,  and  not  with  any  bene- 
ficial interest;  and  the  trustees  have  no  power  to 
transfer  the  title  of  the  property  from  the  body  for 
whose  use  they  hold  it.  The  legal  title  must  remain 
in  them  while  they  remain  in  office;  and  when  they 
resign  or  are  displaced,  it  will  either  remain  in  them 
or  be  in  abeyance  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
In  either  case  it  is  their  duty  to  hold  the  property 
until  some  one  is  invested  with  authority  to  receive  it. 
8.  Kethoda  of  Holding  It :  While  the  provisions 
for  the  holding  of  the  property  of  religious  societies 
or  churches  differ  greatly  in  matters  of  detail,  there 
are  throughout  the  Ignited  States  only  five  general 
methods  in  use:  (1)  where  the  churches  themselves 
become  corporations  upon  the  execution  and  filing 
of  articles  of  association  or  by  securing  charters  in 
acconlance  with  law  as  in  Indiana  and  Pennsyl- 
\*ania ;  (2)  where  the  churches  are  required  to  elect 
trustors,  such  trustees  being  constituted  the  cor- 
poration as  in  Mar>'land,  Montana,  and  New  Jersey; 
(3)  where,  as  in  Virginia  and  West  Mrginia,  trus- 
tees are  appointetl  by  the  courts  for  the  churches 
in  order  to  j«eoure  their  property  rights;  (4)  where, 
as  in  the  Roman  (^atholic  Church,  the  property  is 
heUi  by  the  bishop  or  archbishop  of  the  diocese. 
An  official  thus  holding  church  property  may  be 
reganled  as  a  corpon^tion  sole,  although  in  some  of 
the  states -he  would  not  lx»  so  regardeil.  Delaware 
has  legislation  prohibiting  this  methoti  of  holding 
church  property.  In  certain  states,  however,  as  in 
Orogon,  special  legislation  has  been  secured  per- 


mitting this  method.  (5)  Church  property  in  the 
United  States  is  still  sometimes  held  by  unincor- 
porated churches.  If  they  have  no  trustees  it  is 
doubtful  whether  lands  can  be  granted  by  deed  to 
them,  but  it  would  appear  that  they  noAy  receive 
both  real  and  personal  property  by  will.  Every 
effort  is  made  by  the  courts  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  such  churches. 

8.  American  Bale  of  Speoifio  Tnuits :  While  all 
property  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion  is, 
broadly  speaking,  trust  property,  to  some  property 
there  are  attached  specific  trusts.  Property  which 
by  deed  or  by  will  of  the  donor,  or  by  other  instru- 
ment, is  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
some  specific  form  of  doctrine,  or  for  any  other  re- 
ligious object,  can  not  be  diverted  from  such  pur- 
pose or  object,  so  long  as  there  are  any  persons  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  trust,  or  who, 
having  a  standing  in  court,  are  prepared  to  insist 
upon  the  execution  of  the  same.  For  instance,  a 
trust  created  to  support  the  teaching  of  the  Pies- 
byterian  system  of  doctrine,  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  home  for  the  orphans  of  deceased  Baptist 
ministers,  can  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  piupoees. 
If,  in  the  case  of  a  given  specific  trust,  the  trustees 
fail,  the  courts,  if  applied  to,  will  provide  new  trus- 
tees, and  will  carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  donor 
or  testator  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 

4.  Property  and  Church  Diviaiona :  The  rules 
regulating  ecclesiastical  property  rights  in  cases  of 

AAOMsi      schism  have  been  developed  by  the 

SotTS^^^  courts,  both  state  and  federal, 
nomination.^  a  series  of  notable  cases,  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  if  a 
church  acquires  property  when  it  is  connected  with 
a  denomination  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  such 
denomination,  it  loses  title  to  the  property  so  ac- 
quired by  severing  its  connection  with  the  denom- 
ination. This  rule  is  not  to  be  interpreted,  how- 
ever, as  meaning  that  no  congregation  can  change 
any  material  part  of  its  principles  or  practises  with- 
out forfeiting  its  property.  Individual  members 
who,  disapproving  of  the  use  of  the  property  for  the 
denominational  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired, 
voluntarily  leave  the  society  and  enter  into  another, 
must  be  regarded  as  abandoning  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  respect  to  such  property.  But  a  ma- 
jority of  a  congregation  excluded  from  the  church 
building  by  a  minority  and  holding  its  meetings  in 
another  place  does  not  thereby  secede  where  it 
forms  no  new  congregation  and  maint>ain8  the  same 
officers  and  is  recognized  as  the  original  church  by 
the  coimcil  of  the  denomination.  Nor  do  the 
members  of  a  faction  withdraw  from  the  church  by 
supporting  only  their  ot^ti  organization  (holding 
separate  services)  at  separate  times  under  another 
pastor  and  attempting  to  discharge  the  original  pas- 
tor. The  mere  fact  that  the  members  withdrawing 
from  the  control  of  the  supreme  body  of  the  de- 
nomination preserve  identical  theological  belief 
and  religious  observances  with  those  of  the  body 
from  which  they  ijvithdraw  does  not  prevent  them 
from  losing  title  to  the  property. 

In  case  of  a  schism  in  a  church  which  is  in  con- 
nection ^-ith  and  a  constituent  part  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization  and  which  his  a  head  invested 
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by  ite  constitution  or  recognized  usage  mth  super- 
visory and  supreme  control  over  the  constituent 
«   -  ^.         parts  to  dutermine  all  question  a  pro- 

in  liocal     dueing   schisms  and  division  Ix-tween 

Ghuroh*  ^^^  raemljers  and  to  recognize  and 
decide  what  faction  is  in  the  right,  the 
civil  courts  have  laid  down  the  following  rule:  The 
title  to  the  property  is  in  that  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion which  is  acting  in  harmony  with  ita  own  law, 
and  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  UBagee,  customs,  and 
principles  which  were  accepted  among  them  before 
the  dispute  began.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  d\*il  court  to  decide  in  favor  of  that  faction, 
whether  a  majority  or  a  minority,  which  adheres 
to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  congregation. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  a  usur- 
pation of  power  in  the  governing  body  so  revolu- 
Itonary  in  its  character  as  to  result  either  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  essentially  different  organ- 
ization or  in  such  a  radical  change  of  the  articles 
of  faith  as  to  constitute  an  essentially  difi^erent 
religion. 

Where  there  has  come  to  be  a  voluntary  di\ision 
in  the  denomination  where  the  controlling  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  flenomi nation 
allows  each  congregation  to  decide  for 
itself  to  which  branch  of  the  division 
it  will  adhere,  this  question  is  to  b*;  determinetl  ac- 
cording to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  the  minor- 
ity C4in  not  therefore  retain  control  of  the  property 
on  the  ground  tliat  such  action  of  the  majority  con- 
stitutes a  diversion.  The  particular  church  may 
also  refuse  to  adhere  to  either  lirunch  and  will  not 
thereby  lose  its  title  to  property  which  has  been 
specifically  conveye<l  to  it.  The  rule  as  to  chapels 
and  other  subordinate  organizations  founded  in 
connection  with  a  congregation  or  parish  is  thul 
they  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  sece<1e  from  the  church 
by  which  they  were  established  and  carry  u  ith  them 
the  pniperty  acquired  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the 
contributions  of  the  parent  church  or  its  members, 
or  that  which  persons  not  connected  with  either 
organization  may  have  given  for  its  support  as  an 
adjunct,  to  the  par**nt  church.  In  cawes  where 
property  is  pyxchased  by  a  congregation  or  society 
to  be  held  for  its  benefit  fre<*  from  the  interference 
and  control  of  the  denomination  at  large,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  is  in  the  congregation  or  society 
and  will  remain  with  the  majority  in  case  a  minor- 
ity secedes  anil  develops  a  separate  organissation. 
The  fact  that  persons  not  members  of  the  church 
or  society  contributed  to  the  fund  which  was  used 
by  it  in  the  pa>Tnent  of  land  sought  to  be  impressed 
with  a  trust,  for  charitable  uses  does  not  make  them 
o\^'ner*  of  the  land  itself,  nor  authorize  them  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  right  of  alienation,  the 
church  not  being  a  mere  owner  under  a  donor  for 
charitable  uses,  though  the  grantor  as  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  price  was  a  donor.  WTicn  a  church 
which  has  withdrawal  from  its  denomination  re- 
turns to  its  ecclesiastical  connection  it  is  not  there- 
by reinstated  in  it^  former  prop«?rt.y  rights. 

Many  American  churches  are  strictly  congrega- 
ttonal  in  their  fwlity,  each  being  governed  solely 
within  itself  either  by  a  majority  of  its  members  or 
by  such  other  local  oiganization  aa  it  may  have  in- 


stituted for  the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, its  property  being  held  either  by  way  of  pur- 

cliase  or  donation  with  no  specific  trust 

4-  Self-      attached.     In  such  cases  where  there  is 

Ch^^^h^  a  schism  which   leads  to  a  separation 

into  distinct  and  conflicting  bodies 
the  rights  of  such  bodies  to  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty must  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  principles 
which  form  voluntary  associations.  If  the  majoiv 
ity  rules,  then  the  numerical  majority  of  members 
must  control  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  property. 
If,  however,  the  power  and  control  are  vested  in 
officers  of  the  congregation,  then  those  who  adhere 
to  the  acknowledged  organization  by  which  the 
body  is  governed  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
property.  The  minority  in  choosing  to  separate 
into  a  distinct  botly  and  refusing  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  governing  body  can  claim  no  rights 
in  the  property  from  the  fact  of  their  membership 
in  the  church  or  congregation.  As  there  was  no 
tnist  imposed  upon  the  property  when  purchased 
or  given^  the  court,  will  not  imply  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  from  its  use  those  who  by  regular 
onler  or  succession  constitute  the  church  merely 
because  they  have  changed  in  some  respects  their 
religious  views,  George  James  Bayles. 

BlbtJaciEAPHT:  B.  HOblfr,  EioenthUmrr  de»  Kirchmotiirfi, 
Leipaic,  1868;  J.  S,  Mill,  State  Inirrfprmct  trith  Church 
Pwperttft  in  Di^aertationa  and  DiacvsHonSi  4  voh.,  Lon- 
dcm,  l»50-7fi;  W.  Strong,  Rdaiion  of  Cicit  Law  to  Church 
.  .  .  Prapt^V,  New  York,  1875;  R.  P.  Day.  Fixtures  an 
applied  to  Ecdes.  Benefieee,  Canierhiuy..  1%W;  C.  Meurer, 
BajfiriarheA  V«rm^«nfr«eAf,  2  vol»..  Siuttffurt,  1892-1900; 
A>  Pr>Nch1.  Bi^chofaffvt  und  Mtium  epiffcsopofta,  Bonn,  1000^ 
Afthiv  filr  kathatx^ehen  KircKenrwchtt,  xzxiv.  50  aqq.,  Ixi. 
255  i»qq.;  KL,  vii.  601-715. 

PROPHECt  AND  TIffi  PROPHETIC  OFFICE, 

I,  Hhnir  Prophecy. 

(.icnf^nil  ConoeptioDD  (|  I). 
BibLic^  Attitude  towiLrd  ^ooth&ayiog  (|  2). 
II.  In  the  Old  Tcatament. 

1.  HiatoricaJ   Development  of  Prophecy. 
Prophetic  Vimin  of  Old-TcataincQt  Reh^ioii  (1 1). 
Samuel  to  Elbha  (ij  2). 

Amofl  to  Mnluchi  (ft  3). 

2.  Characteristics. 
Objootive  View  (|  1>. 
Subjective  CTanditioiui  (12). 
ObJE>eti%''Lty  of  the  Message  (f  3). 
Deli  very  of  the  Me^Haice  (I  4).l 
Form  of  the  Meaaaee  ((5). 
Contents  0  6), 

Rf;1a  Lions  of  PredictioQ  to  the  Preaent  (f  7). 
FulfilmoQt  (f  8). 
III.  Id  tho  >few  Teatameot. 

1.  Ethaic  Prophecy:  Among  many  peoples  the 
idea  tliat  God's  spirit  speaks  directly  to  man  was 
commonly   held.     Some  early   sages  attribute   to 

man*s  soul  the  faculty  of  premonition 

I,  General  (Plato,  Phmdo,  xx.;    Cicero,  De  divi- 

Concfptions.  taiione,   i.j     Plutarehj    De  oracidiiritm 

dtfeciu,  xl^).  It  was  also  believed  that 
Bometimofl  a  divine  power  comes  over  a  man  and 
jqpeaks  through  him.  From  the  ecstatic  state  (see 
Ecstasy)  in  which  this  occurs,  the  seer  bears  the 
name  inantis  from  mainesthai,  "  to  rave/'  Thi«, 
however,  differs  entirely  from  Hebrew  prophecy; 
it  were  hctter  to  discover  divine  inspiration  in 
poetH,  artists,  and  philosophers,  but  this  gift  is  more 
ethic  a]  than  religious.     In  man's  intellectual  lifei 
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phenomena  were  observed  that  were  independent  of 
his  conscious  thought,  especially  in  the  frequently 
realized  premonitions.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the 
daimonion  of  Socrates,  these  were  connected  with 
the  conscience  and  had  a  certain  ethical  value.  Per- 
sons at  the  point  of  death  were  also  supposed  to 
possess  this  faculty.  Especial  stress  was  laid  on 
dreams  or  trances,  survivals  of  which  may  be  found 
in  modem  times,  as  also  on  communications  from 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  These  spirits  were 
evoked  among  various  peoples — Babylonians,  Egyp- 
tians (cf.  Isa.  xix.  3),  Canaanites  (Deut.  xviii.  11- 
12),  Persians,  Thracians,  Greeks  (Odyssey ^  xi.  29 
sqq.),  Romans,  and  others.  Cicero  distinguishes  be- 
tween artificial  and  natural  divination,  but  the 
latter  is  rare  and  it  is  known  that  prophetic  dreams 
and  the  ecstatic  state  were  induced  by  artificial 
means  (G.  Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die  BUcher  MosiSf 
i.  321-322,  Leipsic,  1868).  External  nature  was 
also  a  source  of  inspiration.  The  noblest  form  was 
that  of  the  sighing  of  the  \iind  or  the  murmuring 
of  the  stream,  conceived  as  the  voice  of  God,  as  in 
Dodona.  However,  communications  from  this 
source  necessarily  lacked  the  precision  and  clear- 
ness of  the  divine  word  of  the  prophet.  In  Delphi, 
the  Pythia's  inspiration  seems  to  have  come  from 
subterranean  vapors;  her  obscure  words  were  in- 
terpreted by  priests  who  bore  the  name  of  prophstai. 
With  the  Babylonians,  the  starry  heavens  were 
thought  to  have  a  determining  infiuence  on  man's 
destiny  (cf.  Cicero,  De  diviiuUione^  ii.  58,  60,  69). 
The  casting  of  lots  (see  Lot,  Hebrew  Use  op)  to 
determine  doubtful  questions  was  also  prevalent, 
and  this,  as  well  as  dreams,  was  sometimes  used  by 
God  to  reveal  his  will;  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
(q.v.)  may  have  been  a  kind  of  lot. 

With  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  the  Bible 
opposes  all  these  heathen  means  of  reading  the 
future;    magic  and  soothsaying  were 
2.  Biblical  punished  by  death  (Lev.  xx.  27).    By 
Attitude     Magic  (q.v.)  is  understood  an  attempt 
toward      on  man's  part  to  utilize  demonic  powers 
Sooth-      (but   see  Comp.vrative  Religion,  V. 
saying.      1,  b,  §  5).    There  were  magicians  who 
called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (I  Sam. 
xxviii.),  also  those  who  drew  their  conclusions  from 
the  movement  of  the  clouds  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  19;   Jer. 
xxvii.  9).     It  is,  however,  principally  by  its  con- 
tents that  Old-Testament   prophecy  differs  from 
heathen  soothsaying,  since  with  the  latter,  the  main 
object  is  to  gain  information  regarding  the  future. 
Without  denjong  the  ethical  and  religious  quality 
of  some  of  the  Delphic  oracles,  it  is  still  to  be  noted 
that  these  do  not  surpass  the  natural  powers  of 
human  consciousness,  while  they  fail  to  give  any  in- 
sight into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.    While  anal- 
ogies for  the  Messianic  prophecies  may  be  found  in 
the  ideal  pictures  of  the  future  from  heathen  sages, 
the  absolute  confidence  in  the  ultimate  realization 
of  their  ideals  is  lacking.    The  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  that  of  Zoroaster  (see 
Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism),  >^ith  its  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  res\ilting  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  former,  approach  Hebrew  prophecy 
much  more  closely;   but  the  conceptions  are  more 
abstract  than  those  of  the  Bible,  which  sees  in  daily 


life  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  God's  prom- 
ises. According  to  Renan,  prophecy  was  a  qpedal 
endowment  of  the  Semitic  mind,  but,  although  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  no  real  analogy 
to  Hebrew  prophecy  among  the  other  Semitic  peo- 
ples. The  Koran  possesses  but  little  originality 
and  lacks  the  high  ethical  worth  characteristic  of 
the  true  prophets.  The  Babylonian  penitential 
psahns  (Schrader,  KAT,  3d  ed.,  pp.  384-385), 
sometimes  adduced  as  a  prototype  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Yahweh,  show  a  king  who  be\)i'ails  his 
sufferings  and  asserts  his  innocence,  but  there  is  nc 
trace  of  a  plan  of  God  which  is  served  by  this  suf- 
fering, or  indeed  of  any  prophetic  thought. 

XL  In  the  Old  Testament:  The  Old  Testament 
records  the  visions  of  men  who  were  not  Israelites, 
such  as  Eliphaz  (Job  iv.  12  sqq.)  and  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.),  and  also  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and 
Ashera.  In  Israel,  however,  prophecy  attained  an 
incomparable  significance,  for  here  clairvoyance 
was  ennobled  by  being  used  in  the  service  of  God; 
the  mantic  frenzy  lost  its  pathological  character 
and  the  prophet  became  the  proclaimer  of  the  pu> 
est  religious  truth  and  of  the  profoundest  mjrsteiies 
of  God's  kingdom.  Prophetism  in  the  service  of 
Yahweh  was  the  medium  through  which  the  lu- 
tional  religion  of  Israel  was  called  to  life,  and  it 
guarded  the  purity  of  this  religion  against  popular 
corruption  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  develop- 
ment into  the  supreme  reUgion  of  mankind. 

1.  Historical  Development  of  Prophecy:  It  is 
significant  for  the  entire  conception  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  Israel- 
ites derived  their  knowledge  of  him  from  personal 
revelations,  appearances,  and  moni- 
^'a'^f  ***?°  tions.  Genesis  teaches  that  the  patri- 
%7f^»*-?-  archs  were  honored  with  such  revela- 
tions.   Friends  of  God  like  Abraham, 


Old-Testa- 
ment 


Beliffion.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  received  prophetic 
direction  at  critical  periods  of  their 
life.  More  especially  the  beginnings  of  the 
rehgion  of  the  covenant  are  the  work  of  a 
man  of  high  prophetic  gifts,  a  mediator  between 
God  and  his  people.  The  authority  of  Moses  (q.v.) 
rested  on  his  reputation  as  the  servant  of  Yahweh, 
as  the  seer  and  spokesman  of  his  God.  Miriam  and 
others  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Eix.  xv.  20; 
Num.  xi.  25  sqq.).  From  this  time  prophecy 
never  wholly  died  out  (Deut.  xviii.  9  sqq.) ;  in  the 
time  of  the  judges,  Deborah  and  others  appeared 
(Judges  iv.  4,  vi.  8,  cf.  ii.  1;  I  Sam.  ii.  27).  ^unud 
(q.v.)  marks  an  epoch;  he  is  called  the  seer,  not  in 
the  lower  sense  of  soothsayer,  but  as  a  tried  and 
trusted  organ  of  Yahweh.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  of  the  prophets,  both  because  of  his  superior 
endowments  and  because  the  prophetic  commu- 
nities seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  him;  at 
least,  they  first  appear  in  his  time.  As  their  name 
("  sons  of  the  prophets  *')  indicates,  they  were  dis- 
ciples who  gathered  about  a  master;  as  communi- 
ties they  seem  to  have  remained  in  their  respective 
settlements,  while  such  masters  as  Samuel,  Elijah, 
or  Elisha,  wandered  from  place  to  place.  These 
settlements  appear  to  have  been  in  the  quiet  coun- 
try outside  the  city  limits;  a  few  lightly  constructed 
huts,  in  a  place  offering  a  supply  of  water  and  v^ 
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etabte  growth,  sufiSoed  for  the  simple  needs  of  these 
people.  The  sitting  of  the  disciples  before  the  mas- 
ter (U  Kings,  iv.  38)  indicates  a  preaching  or  teach- 
ing activity  on  the  master's  part.  Ecstatic  phe- 
nomena (see  Egbtast)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
habitual  with  them,  but  represented  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  prophecy  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  revival  meetings  of  modem  Christianity. 
Samuel,  EUjah,  and  Elisha  were  certainly  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  '^  sons  of  the  prophets/'  a 
fact  which  proves  the  high  worth  of  the  latter. 
Sacred  music  was  cultivated  in  the  commimities 
(I  Sam.  X.  5)  and  served  to  induce  the  ecstatic  state; 
it  could  also  awaken  the  higher  prophetic  sense 
(II  Kings,  iii.  15).  On  the  other  hand,  these  schools 
may  have  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  proph- 
ecy by  making  it  more  professional. 

Individual  prophets  continually  appear  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  as  spokesmen  of  the  King  of  kings. 
In  David's  time,  the  prophets  were  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  sovereign;  Samuel  had  anointed  him  and 
fi  Samixal  ^^^^^^  *"^^  ^*^  aided  him  with  their 
to  ^^a.  ^^^^^^^^  (cf-  II  Chron.  xxix.  25).  To 
a  prophet,  the  education  of  Solomon 
was  entrusted.  In  his  reign  the  prophet  Ahia  of 
Shiloh  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  Davidic 
kingdom  and  anointed  Jeroboam  king  over  the  ten 
tribes.  The  authority  of  the  prophets  is  also  shown 
in  the  case  of  Rehoboam,  who  refrained  from  a  cam- 
paign against  the  revolting  tribes  because  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  declared  their  revolt  an  act  of 
God  (I  Kings  xii.  21  sqq.).  The  worldly  character 
of  most  of  the  rulers  of  the  Ephraimite  kingdom 
evoked  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  prophets  of  Yah- 
weh.  When  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  plot  was 
laid  to  substitute  for  Yahweh's  worship  that  of  Baal, 
the  prophetic  caste  opposed  the  design  and  suffered 
bloody  persecution,  and  finally  Elijah  (q.v.)  frus- 
trated the  entire  plan.  This  prophet  towers  above 
all  the  others  of  his  time;  his  hairy  mantle  seems 
to  have  become  the  prophetic  garb  (Zeeh.  xiii.  4, 
A.  V.  margin;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  4,  xi.  8).  It  appears 
also,  that  at  that  period  the  prophets  bore  a  sign 
or  scar  on  their  foreheads  (I  Kings  xx.  38) ;  accord- 
ing to  a  much  later  source,  on  the  chest  (Zech.  xiii. 
6,  A.  V.  "hands");  this  indicates  self-inflicted 
wounds  (I  Kings  xviii.  28).  The  most  trusted  dish 
dple  and  successor  of  Elijah  was  Elisha  (q.v.).  It 
appears  (II  Kings  iv.  23)  that  he  gathered  a  com- 
munity about  him  on  new  moons  and  sabbaths, 
doubtless  for  teaching  and  edification.  This 
formed  a  center  of  worship  independent  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Bethel  (II  Kings  iv.  42).  As  a  con- 
sequence of  Elijah's  reforming  activity,  Elisha  led 
a  more  quiet  life,  but  he  completed  his  predeces- 
sor's work. 

The  political  successes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  II.  served  to  estrange  the  people 
from  God,  and  under  this  prince  arose  the  prophets 
of  misfortune,  Amos  and  Hosea  (qq.v.),  who  laid 
bare  the  moral  perversity  of  the  time  and  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom.  Amos  and  Hosea 
differ  from  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  being  exclusively 
bearers  of  the  divine  word,  which  they  committed 
to  writing,  as  became  the  custom  from  their  time 
(see  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  II.).  In 
IX.— 18 


the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  attitude  of  the  prophets 
toward  the  monarchy  was  essentially  different  from 
a  Am  to^^^  ^  Israel.  Although  they  found 
Kalaohi.  unrighteousness  in  civil  and  political  life, 
they  found  also  a  better  ground  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  future.  The  house  of  David, 
with  its  fundamental  promises  and  the  choice  of  Zion 
as  God's  dwelling-place,  gave  hope  and  confidence, 
even  in  times  of  apostasy,  that  God's  plans  were  be- 
ing realized.  There  were  also  God-fearing  rulers, 
willing  to  receive  prophetic  counsel,  who  sought  to 
restore  the  pure  and  ancient  religion  of  Yahweh. 
Thus  II  Chron.  xv.  1  sqq.  relates  of  Asa  that  he 
was  influenced  in  this  direction  by  the  prophet 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded;  Asa's  successor,  Jehosh- 
aphat,  sought  the  approval  of  God's  word  for  his 
undertakings  (I  Kings  xxii.  5).  Early  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  writing  dovra  of  prophecies  in 
Judah  must  have  begun.  With  the  appearance  of 
Isaiah  and  Micah  (qq.v.),  Judean  prophecy  reached 
its  highest  point;  the  former  shows  the  action  of 
the  divine  word  in  the  whole  history  of  the  people, 
while  both  draw  pictures  of  the  future  Messianic 
kingdom  such  as  had  never  before  been  attained. 
There  was  a  rich  development  of  prophecy  toward 
the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah; 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk  (qq.v.)  wrote 
during  the  passing  of  the  empire  from  the  Ass3rrians 
to  the  Babylonians.  A  prophetess,  Huldah,  en- 
joyed the  highest  consideration  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah  (II  Kings  xxii.  14).  Jeremiah  (q.v.) 
was  called  by  God  to  give  prophetic  testimony  dur- 
ing the  last  struggle  of  the  monarchy;  while  the 
somewhat  younger  Ezekiel  (q.v.)  was  also  greatly 
favored  with  visions  by  God;  he  was  in  perfect 
agreement  with  Jeremisdi  in  the  latter 's  judgments 
on  kings  and  peoples.  Besides  these  leading  proph- 
ets, there  was  in  Judah  and  Israel  a  prophetic  gild, 
whose  members  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah  con- 
demn on  account  of  their  conformity  to  popular 
clamor  and  their  readiness  to  see  divine  inspiration 
in  the  dictates  of  sentimental  patriotism,  and  also 
because  of  their  indifference  to  the  necessity  of 
chastisement  for  moral  perversity  (cf.  Isa.  xxviii. 
7;  Mic.  iii.  5  sqq.;  Jer.  xxiii.  9-40;  Ezek.  xii.  24). 
Among  the  Babylonian  exiles  there  were  optimistic 
dreamers  who  claimed  to  be  prophets  but  were 
sternly  condemned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  8  sqq.). 
The  visions  of  Daniel  occupy  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion, and  because  of  the  obscurity  touching  their 
origin  were  not  included  among  the  prophetic  books 
of  the  canon.  A  notable  prophet  at  the  end  of  the 
captivity  is  the  one  usually  designated  as  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (see  Isaiah,  II.).  He  realized  that  with  the 
fall  of  Babylon  and  the  victories  of  Cyrus  the  proph- 
ecies regarding  Israel's  liberation  were  beginning  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  he  proclaimed  the  consummation 
of  God's  reign  on  earth.  To  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  (qq.v.)  it  is  due  that,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  energet- 
ically begim  in  520.  'To  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  belongs  the  last  canonical  prophet,  Malachi 
(q.v.),  whose  diction  is  less  lyric  and  more  didactic. 
Great  difference  is  observable  in  the  attitude  of  the 
earlier  and  the  later  prophets  regarding  ritual  ob- 
servances;  the  former  freely  denounce  the  corrupt 
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and  unspiritual  worship  to  which  their  contempo- 
raries were  devoted;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  at  a  time  when  the  ritual  had  been  purified 
and  idealized,  were  more  inclined  to  denounce  any 
neglect  to  participate  in  it.  Later  Judaism  looked 
upon  Malachi  as  the  last  of  the  prophets.  Even  in 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Maccabees,  it  was  felt  that 
prophecy  had  forsaken  the  land  and  that  the  only 
hope  for  its  renewal  lay  in  the  future.  Still,  there 
were  always  those  who  either  claimed  or  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  this  gift,  as  is  shoim  in  the  pseud- 
epigraphic  apocalypses  (see  Pseudepigrapha  op 
THE  Old  Testament)  and  in  what  is  related  of  the 
Essenes  (q.v.). 

2.  Oharaoteristioa  i  According  to  Old-Testament 
ideas,  the  distinguishing  quality  of  prophetic  dis- 
course consists  in  the  fact  that  it  results  from  the 
action  of  a  supernatural  power  which 
^•^^^*  gives  to  the  prophet  of  Israel  the  con- 
tents of  his  discourse;  the  words  he 
utters  are  not  his  own,  but  those  of  God.  Since  the 
prophet  is  not  free  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  but 
feels  himself  bound  and  led  by  an  overmastering 
power,  this  is  frequently  called  the  "  hand  of  God  " 
(Isa.  viii.  11;  Jer.  xv.  17;  Eiek.  i.  3;  II  Kings  iii. 
15),  which  comes  over  him,  falls  upon  him,  snatches 
him  away  from  his  accustomed  range  of  thought 
and  view,  and  brings  him  into  connection  with  God. 
The  power  is  often  called  the  spirit  of  Yahweh,  just 
as  the  prophet  is  said  to  be  the  man  of  the  spirit 
(Hos.  ix.  7,  A.  V.  margin).  This  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  universal  divine  spirit 
of  life,  dwelling  in  every  human  being,  giving  life 
and  breath  to  even  the  brutes;  it  should  rather  be 
compared  A\ith  that  divine  spirit  which  enabled 
members  of  the  community,  such  as  the  judges  or 
the  artificer  Bezalccl,  to  accomplish  wonderful  acts 
in  the  ser>'ice  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31).  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  various  grades 
and  also  various  gifts  in  this  communication  of  the 
divine  spirit.  With  the  prophets,  the  spirit  vouch- 
safed to  them  remains  distinct  from  their  natural 
consciousness  and  reveals  itself  in  clear  and  def- 
inite announcements.  The  expressions  used  to 
designate  its  coming  upon  a  man  aro  **  to  come 
upon  "  (Num.  xxiv.  2;  II  Chron.  xv.  1),  or,  more 
forcibly,  '*  fall  upon  "  (Ezek.  xi.  5).  It  is  also  said 
that  this  spirit  clothes  itself  with  a  num  as  ^ith  a 
garment,  and  so  makes  him  its  corporeal  envelope 
(Judges  vi.  34).  It  is  also  said  that  the  spirit  '*  de- 
scends upon  one,"  **  rests  upon  him  "  (Num.  xi. 
25,  26;  II  Kings  ii.  15;  Isa.  xi.  2);  hence  that  the 
spirit  of  God  **  is  upon  "  him  (Isa.  Ixi.  1).  Even 
where  the  spirit  abides  permanently,  this  relation 
had  its  beginning  in  a  di\-ine  act  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  neither  coinciilent  in  time  or  fact  "with  the  be- 
stowal of  the  universal  spirit  of  life.  The  gift  of 
prophecy  is  not  hereditar>'.  the  pri\-ilege  of  a  special 
gild  or  school.  While  memlx»rs  of  the  old  prophetic 
societies  preparetl  themseh*es  to  receive  the  spirit, 
it  blew  whither  it  listtnl.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  came  upon  Amos,  who  was  neither 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  (.\mos  y\\.  14-15), 
and  at  once  constituteil  him  a  prophet  of  di\ine 
quality.  Occasionally  alw.  the  spirit  spoke  through 
men  who  were  not  chosen  for  continuous  teaching 


and  preaching,  such  as  David  (II  Sam.  zxiii.  2); 
indeed,  it  sometimes  seized  upon  persons  whose 
mind  was  otherwise  far  removed  from  God,  as  when 
the  Lord  made  the  heathen  seer  Balaam  his  oigan, 
and  when  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  spoke  a  word  of 
the  Lord  (John  xi.  51).    The  moment  for  revela- 
tion was  always  chosen  by  God,  contrary  to  the 
practise  in  the  heathen  oracles  and  also  to  the  use 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.v.),  where  the  initia- 
tive came  from  the  questioner.    When  counsel  is 
sought,  (jrod  often  remains  silent,  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  fact  that  divine  prophetic  words  are 
sometimes  elicited  later  from  the  tried  prophet  (II 
Sam.  vii.  2  sqq.).    The  prophet  may  also  prepare 
himself  to  receive  the  divine  word  (Hab.  ii.  1),  even 
sensual  means  like  music  are  not  excluded;   but 
whether  the  Lord  will  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  speak,  depends  exclusively  upon  his  grace.    The 
receptive  side  of  prophecy  is  sometimes  designated 
as  seeing  and  at  others  as  hearing.    The  oldest  name 
of  the  prophet  was,  according  to  I  Sam.  ix.  9,  ro*eh, 
**  seer."    In  this  expression  lies  the  conception  that 
the  prophet  whose  eye  God  has  un- 
2.  SuhJeo-  veiled  gazes  on  those  things  that  (3od 

Oondltron..  "^^y  ^^^  ^J^J!^  T"^  *^H  ?7 
may  be  symbohcally  represented  to 

the  eye  of  the  seer,  but  even  then  he  is  not  the  crea- 
tor of  these  signs  and  figures — ^this  Hist.ingiiiahps 
him  from  the  poet — but  another  intelligence  pre- 
sents them  to  him  and  their  meaning  is  often  only 
gradually  revealed  (cf .,  e.g.,  Zech.  ii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  4-5). 
In  the  titles  of  some  prophetic  books  (Amos  i.  1; 
Isa.  i.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  1)  prophetic  words  are 
said  to  have  been  "  seen  "  by  the  prophet.  E. 
Konig  (Offenbarungsbegriffj  ii.  192,  cf.  pp.  2  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1882)  looks  upon  this  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
a  later  modification  of  prophetic  diction;  he  sup- 
poses that  the  verb  J^azah  (in  contradistinction  to 
ra*ah)  is  not  used  in  genuine  prophetic  passages  for 
the  reception  of  revelations  by  true  prophets,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  false  prophets,  and  that  it "  des- 
ignates a  process  which  takes  place  in  man's  inner 
consciousness  "  (ii.  30).  But  the  verb  hazah  may  be 
used  for  something  objectively  seen  (Isa.  xxx.  10; 
E^ek.  xii.  27).  The  verb  ra*ah  signifies  the  relation 
of  the  eye  to  the  object  seen,  while  J^azah  indicates 
the  continued  gazing  upon  a  picture  or  image,  and 
therefore  applies  to  prophetic  vision  in  general. 
The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that,  after  receiving 
the  revelation,  the  prophets  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  what  they  have  seen  or  heard. 
This  distinguishes  them  from  shamans,  who  make 
their  disclosures  in  a  state  of  trance.  The  prophets 
also  retain  their  consciousness  and  the  memory  of 
the  past  during  the  revelation  (cf.,  e.g.,  Ex.  iv.- 
vi.  xxxii.  7  sqq.;  Isa.  vi.  5;  Jer.  i.  6).  An  ecstasy, 
inducing  a  purely  passive  condition  which  assumed 
the  characteristics  of  madness,  sometimes  aj^iears 
in  the  case  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  or  in 
that  of  a  Saul  (I  Sam.  xix.  24);  but  with  those 
prophets  who  are  familiar  with  the  vcnoe  of  the 
Loni  this  state  is  replaced  by  a  certain  self-control, 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  apprehend 
clearly  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  make  it  fruitful. 
Balaam,  the  half-heathen  seer,  the  man  with  the 
"  closed  eye"  ("whose  eyes  are  open,"  A.  V.),  that 
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IB,  whose  eyee  are  closed  to  the  outer  world,  while 
to  his  prophetic  gaze  hidden  and  distant  things  are 
unveiled,  bears  the  strongest  Ukeness  to  the  sha- 
mans; still,  even  he  speaks  with  full  consciousness 
of  what  he  has  seen.  The  individual  characteristics 
of  the  prophets  assert  themselves  in  this  particular. 
Judging  from  the  emotion  that  still  vibrates  in  his 
written  words,  Hosea  was  more  powerfully  a£fected 
physically  than  Haggai,  for  instance,  and  Ezekiel 
suffered  more  in  this  respect  beneath  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  than  did  Isaiah.  In  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  theology  much  has  been  written  on  the 
psychical  condition  of  the  prophets.  While  the 
oldest  patristic  view,  resting  on  Philo  and  Plato, 
lays  stress  on  the  ecstatic  element,  ecclesiastical 
theol<^y  since  the  Montanistic  controversy  (see 
MoNTANus,  Montanism)  has  rather  striven  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  abnormal  psychical  dis- 
turbance (cf.  G.  F.  Oehler,  Thedogie  dea  AUen  Tea- 
tamerUs,  pp.  745  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891).  Konig 
believes  that  the  communication  of  God  to  the  proph- 
ets was  always  an  audible  one  and  expressly  rejects 
the  parallel  adduced  by  Oehler  and  Biehm  with  the 
way  God's  spirit  speaks  to  the  Christian  petitioner  and 
assures  him  that  his  prayer  is  heard  (cf .  E.  Riehm, 
Die  me8siani8chen  WeUsagungeny  38  sqq.,Gotha,  1885, 
Eng.  transl..  Messianic  Prophecy y  Edinburgh,  1891; 
Oehler,  ut  sup.,  p.  764).  He  holds  that  if  the  rev- 
elation had  been  made  to  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  prophets,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  clearly  the  divine  voice  from  that  of 
their  own  hearts.  This  view,  however,  unduly  lim- 
its the  power  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  overlooks  the 
fact  that  sensual  impressions  may  as  easily  lead  to 
self-deception — ^there  are  hallucinations  both  of 
sight  and  of  hearing.  With  the  Old-Testament 
prophets,  the  intrinsic  majesty  and  sacredness  of 
the  revelation  brought  the  conviction  of  its  truth. 

If  the  word  of  the  lord  is  something  seen  or  per- 
ceived, something  which  comes  to  the  prophet  from 
without,  it  can  not  be  the  product  of  his  subjective 
conjectures,  fears,  or  premonitions. 
®- ^^J^'^- While    the    false    prophet    calculates 

X  ^Lm?  ^^^^  result  is  the  most  probable  and 
allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  pa- 
triotism and  personal  advantage,  the  true  prophet 
proclaims  things  contradictory  to  appearances  and 
probabilities,  things  that  offend  his  people  and  even 
deeply  wound  his  own  heart;  yet  he  proclaims  them 
with  unshakable  confidence.  It  must  therefore  be 
assumed  that  he  had  a  higher  source  of  knowledge. 
The  ultra-rationalistic  theology  saw  in  the  prophet 
only  a  man  of  superior  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  a 
close  observer  of  life,  one  familiar  with  virtue  and 
hence  with  God,  and  one  possessing  that  sure  glance 
into  the  future  which  was  lacking  to  the  ordinary 
man.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  duplex  consciousness 
of  the  prophets  and  their  boldness  in  the  name  of 
God,  without  having  recourse  to  the  intervention 
of  a  higher  factor,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  qual- 
ity of  Old-Testament  prophecy.  This  can  not  be 
explained  by  mere  thought  or  by  general  convic- 
tions or  edmple  premonitions. 

The  second  act  in  the  genesis  of  the  prophetic 
word  is  its  enunciation.    This   side  of   prophetic 


activity  is  most  often  expressed  by  the  word  nabhi, 

"  the  speaker,"  namely,  for  God  (cf.  C.  von  Orelli, 

AlUestamentliche  Weissagungf  pp.  7-8, 

*•  ^7*^  Vienna,  1882;  Eng.  transl..  Old  Testor 
Kesme.  ^'^^^''^^P^i^ct/,  Edinburgh,  1885).  The 
effort  has  been  made  to  see  in  nabhi, 
according  to  its  fundamental  meaning,  a  designa- 
tion of  a  Canaanite  dervish  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  ro*eh,  supposed  to  signify  the  more  noble  seer. 
But  apart  from  the  doubtful  equation,  na6Ai««  mad- 
man, these  bands  of  dervishes  represent  rather  a 
degeneration  of  something  higher.  In  Amos  vii.  12 
sqq.,  hozehf  the  synonym  of  ro'c/i,  has  already  the 
same  meaning  as  rwbhiy  and  Amos  himself  (ii.  11- 
12)  in  no  wise  despises  the  nebiHm.  The  same  spir- 
itual power  that  has  brought  God's  revelation  with 
imperative  certainty  to  the  prophet's  soul  urges 
him  to  proclaim  it  to  those  to  whom  he  is  sent.  This 
divine  causation,  which  not  only  forces  him  to  see 
but  also  to  repeat  what  he  has  seen,  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  Amos  iii.  8;  that  is,  just  as  involuntarily 
as  one  starts  in  terror  on  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
lion,  so  must  the  prophet  prophesy  when  God's 
mighty  word  comes  upon  him.  When  he  tries  to 
keep  this  word  to  himself,  it  bums  his  heart  (Jer. 
XX.  9).  False  prophets  indeed  allow  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  human  considerations  and  by  the 
prospect  of  gain  (cf.  Mic.  iii.  5,  11;  Isa.  Ivi.  10); 
with  the  true  prophet,  however,  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  means  that  a  complete  divine  thought  has 
been  implanted  in  the  prophet's  being. 

The  concrete  form  and  vivid  realism  of  the  rela- 
tion springs  from  the  fact  that  it  describes  a  vision 
beheld  by  the  prophet  or  some  occurrence.    He  does 
not  teach  general,  abstract  truths,  but 

^'  ^^\^  ^^  ^®  S*^  ^®  fixed  upon  the  activities  of 
the  living  God.     This  revelation  first 
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appears  in  an  impressive  form  before 
the  prophet's  soul  and  it  is  only  later  combined  with 
his  own  reflections.  He  may  be  morally  disposed 
to  expect,  even  to  demand,  a  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem, but  what  he  prophetically  beholds  may  be  a 
visitation  far  in  excess  of  what  he  believes  reason- 
able. The  form  of  prophetic  inspiration  depends 
upon  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  people  and 
the  race.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Semites  is  a  certain 
directness  of  perception;  the  single  phenomenon  is 
apprehended  by  them  in  immediate  connection 
with  its  supreme  cause.  This  natural  gift  was  raised 
by  the  divine  spirit  to  the  potency  of  a  charisma 
(cf .  Charismata)  and  herein  lay  the  peculiar  great- 
ness as  well  as  the  limitations  of  Old-Testament 
prophecy;  its  greatness,  in  that  it  enabled  the 
prophets  to  recognize  the  rule  of  God  even  in  its 
external  manifestations;  its  limitations,  in  that 
this  incorporation  of  divine  ideas  is  inadequate. 
As  a  rule,  this  revelation  of  God  is  designated  as  a 
word  of  Yahweh,  and  herein  lies  an  important  for- 
mal peculiarity.  In  that  it  is  a  word,  the  prophetic 
revelation  is  distinguished  from  the  imperfect  pro- 
totypes by  which  future  persons  and  events  are 
foreshadowed.  The  whole  Mosaic  sacrificial  institu- 
tion points  to  a  future  and  perfect  means  of  atone- 
ment; David,  the  king  after  God's  heart,  is  the 
type  of  a  future  and  greater  ruler  in  whom  the  ideal 
which  hovered  before  David  will  be  fully  realized. 
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The  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  prac- 
tised by  both  Jews  and  Christians  from  an  early 
time,  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  of  the  capri- 
cious way  in  which  it  was  employed,  but  modem 
natural  science  fully  recognizes  in  the  lower  prim- 
itive types  a  prefiguring  of  the  later  and  higher  ones. 
The  prophet  gives  a  language  to  these  symbols  and 
discloses  their  hidden  sense.  The  high  priest  offered 
his  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  centuries  before  any 
one  saw  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  as  did  the 
Second  Isaiah;  sentiment  and  premonition  were 
freely  aroused  by  the  symboUc  worship,  but  they 
first  became  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  future 
through  the  prophetic  word. 

As  to  its  contents,  prophecy  is  in  no  wise  confined 
to  future  events.  What  happens  at  a  distance  and 
is  therefore  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  or  what  by  its 
very  nature  belongs  to  a  sphere  unattainable  for 
man's  sensual  and  intellectual  organs, 
o.  content..  ^  ^^.^^^  ^  ^j^^  prophet  by  the  spirit 

of  God.  So,  for  example,  Isaiah  and  Ezeldel  beheld 
the  majesty  of  him  who  was  seated  in  the  heavens; 
Ezekiel  saw,  in  Babylon,  what  took  place  in  Jeru- 
salem (viii.  1  sqq.)  or  what  Nebuchadnezzar  did  on 
the  confines  of  Canaan.  To  the  unsuspicious  Jere- 
miah were  revealed  the  plots  laid  against  him  by 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  even  by  his  brethren. 
Nevertheless,  the  prediction  of  future  events  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  prophecy.  That  the  God 
who  speaks  through  the  prophets  is  he  who  deter- 
mines all  mundane  events  is  proven  according  to 
the  Biblical  view  by  the  fact  that  he  reveals  be- 
forehand to  his  servants  that  which  is  to  take  place 
(Deut.  xviii.  22;  Amosiii.  7;  Isa.  xli.  22).  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  limit  this  vision  into  the 
future  to  general  ideas  regarding  the  course  of 
historical  development,  and  to  refer  the  special 
predictions  which  could  not  be  thence  derived  to 
uncertain  premonitions  belonging  rather  to  the  do- 
main of  soothsaying.  In  this  way  Schleiermacher 
{Der  christliche  Glaiibe,  Berlin,  1861)  distinguishes 
in  Old-Testament  prophecy  on  the  one  hand  actual 
predictions  which  possess  a  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  exactitude,  on  the  other  hand,  Messianic  proph- 
ecies in  which  the  prophet  rises  from  the  particular 
to  the  general  and  where  the  statements  rather  be- 
long to  the  realm  of  symbolism.  In  agreement  with 
him  it  has  been  the  custom  to  recognize  only  those 
ideas  springing  from  general,  ethical,  and  religious 
con\'ictions  regarding  the  future  as  the  essentially 
divine  part  of  prophecy.  Here,  however,  some- 
thing which  appears  in  history  as  a  living  unity  is 
arbitrarily  divided.  The  sayings  of  the  patriarchs, 
those  of  Balaam  and  similar  predictions,  may  be 
explained  as  "predictions  after  the  event";  but 
too  many  definite  and  well-authenticated  predic- 
tions have  been  preserved  from  strictly  historic 
times  to  make  it  possible  to  do  away  ^ith  them, 
and  these  arc  by  prophets  representing  the  highest 
level  of  Israelitic  prophctism,  when  it  must  long  have 
been  purified  from  the  man  tic  elements  said  to  have 
accompanied  its  beginnings.  Such  are  Isaiah's  word 
against  the  Assyrians  (xxxvii.  21),  Jeremiah's  an- 
nouncement of  the  impending  destniction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Ezekiers  story  of  the  catiistrophe 
in  the  capital  city  (xxi.  8  sqq.,  xxi.  18  sqq.). 


That  it  is  the  God  who  rules  in  nature  and  his- 
tory who  manifests  himself  to  his  people  for  their 
spiritual  and  material  consecration  is  the  most  im- 
portant phase  in  prophecy.    The  old- 


7.  Belation 
of  Predlo- 


est  parts  of  Genesis  see  in  God  the 
tton  to^e  ®'^^*^''  o^  ^®  universe,  whose  will  and 
Ppq^^j^^^  rule  are  not  confined  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  sphere,  ¥^o  also  forms  the 
external  world  according  to  his  free  will;  and  the 
prophets  tell  us  how  this  divine  will  transformed 
and  wiU  transform  the  universe  until  it  fully  con- 
forms to  him.  For  this  living  God  everything  is 
predestined;  even  the  details  of  prophecy  can  not 
be  fortuitous.  Neither  the  enrichment  of  human 
knowledge,  nor  the  mere  attainment  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, not  to  speak  of  lower  needs,  can  be  the  aim 
of  the  prophets.  The  people  indeed  wiUingly  sought 
them  for  counsel  and  aid  (cf.  I  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.; 
II  Kings  iv.  40),  but  the  genuine  prophet  only  an- 
swered questions  and  petitions  a  reply  to  which 
served  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  men  to 
the  honor  of  God.  The  less  the  will  of  Yahweh  pre- 
vailed in  the  present,  the  more  the  prophets  re- 
ferred to  its  r^zation  in  the  future;  but  they  al- 
ways spoke  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
forms  and  colors  at  their  command.  The  pictures 
they  drew  were  historically  conditioned  and  limited, 
for  prophecy  had  first  to  serve  the  realization  of 
the  divine  will  in  the  present  and  this  is  possible 
only  when  it  is  made  comprehensible  for  the  hear- 
ers of  the  time;  the  kingdom,  therefore,  is  depicted 
according  to  local  and  national  limitations,  in  which 
form  the  future  appeared  to  the  prophet.  Often, 
however,  this  picture  was  so  intensified  by  the  spirit 
animating  it  that  the  temporal  bounds  constituting 
its  framework  yielded.  Thus  the  prophets  beheld 
the  advent  of  Messianic  salvation  in  the  forms  of 
their  own  time  and  place.  For  the  prophets  of  the 
exile,  for  example,  it  w^as  connected  with  the  re- 
turn from  captivity,  while  the  generation  which 
experienced  this  return  postponed  the  blessed  "  end 
of  days  "  to  the  future.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  results  that  prophecy  has  a  history,  wherein  lies 
both  its  permanent  contents  and  its  progressive 
growth.  The  news  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God 
was  not  communicated  to  the  people  of  God  at  one 
time  and  as  a  definite  doctrine — they  would  not 
indeed  have  been  able  to  receive  it;  but  that  side 
of  the  Messianic  future  was  disclosed  which  it  was 
possible  and  beneficial  for  them  to  behold.  Hence 
epoch-making  changes  in  the  national  life,  such  as 
the  founding  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  on  Zion  or 
the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  were  not  only  predicted  in  the  prophetic 
word,  but  also  served  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new 
phase  of  prophecy  and  rendered  possible  its  essential 
progress.  Which  side  of  prophecy  should  be  most 
prominent  depended  upon  changes  in  the  external 
aspect  of  affairs,  but  also  upon  the  moral  level  of 
the  people;  to  a  self-righteous  people,  proud  of 
their  good  fortune,  a  judgment  must  be  announced, 
by  means  of  which  God  wills  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  rule.  This  phase  of  prophecy  is  predominant 
from  Solomon  to  the  exile.  For  a  chastened  and 
humbled  people,  however,  the  consolatory  promises 
of  the  blessed  fruition  of  God's  plans  were  to  be  pre- 
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iscnted.  If,  therefore,  the  direction  taken  by  the 
prophetic  sayings  depended  upon  the  ethical  needs 
of  each  generation,  its  spiritual  height  was  often 
conditioned  thereby.  Even  though  the  prophecies 
are  not  a  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  God's 
spirit  speaks  therein  first  to  the  community  of  the 
present,  and  an  educational  progress  is  unfailingly 
recognized,  so  that,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each 
generation,  the  revelation  assumes  a  more  spiritual 
or  a  more  sensual  form,  and,  in  general,  a  more 
profoimd  mental  effort  is  required  of  the  later  gen- 
erations, since  their  horizon  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  many  experiences.  Still,  this  progress 
is  not  in  a  direct  line,  for  after  periods  of  the  high- 
est elevation  of  prophetic  knowledge,  there  follow 
times  when  its  flight  is  lower.  The  personal  quality 
of  the  individual  prophet  also  influences  his  proph- 
ecy, for  his  relation  to  the  divine  inspirations  is  not 
that  of  a  clear  mirror  from  which  the  divine  pictures 
are  reflected.  The  liveliness  and  tendency  of  his 
imagination,  the  conceptions  with  which  he  was 
already  familiar  through  his  life  and  calling,  appear 
in  his  writings. 

Historical  fulfilment  belongs  necessarily  to  genu- 
ine prophecy.  It  contains  not  merely  abstract 
truths  of  permanent  authority,  nor  simply  ideals, 
s  F  ifii  ^^®  esthetic  or  religious  value  of  which 
*mnit. "  °^^*  depend  on  the  degree  of  their 
realization  in  life,  but,  more  especially, 
an  outlook  upon  the  works  and  plans  of  God  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  divine  word  itself  is  conceived 
as  something  living  and  efficient.  Therefore,  the 
prophet,  when  he  pronounces  it,  accomplishes,  so 
to  speak,  a  divine  act;  he  is  the  organ  of  divine  ac- 
tivity (Jer.  i.  10,  XXV.  15  sqq.)-  Hence  realization 
is  a  requisite  for  the  full  acceptation  of  prophecy. 
In  Biblical  phraseology  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  only  after  the  realization  of  the  prediction 
does  the  prophecy  attain  its  true  value  and  author- 
ity. God  acknowledges  his  word  in  this  way  and 
mleems  it.  When  God  lets  a  prophetic  word  "  fall 
to  the  ground  "  (I  Sam.  iii.  19),  this  proves  its  fal- 
fflty  (Deut.  xviii.  21-22).  The  fulfilment  differs, 
however,  according  to  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  prophecy.  Where  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  external  form  and  a  near  term  is  indicated  for 
a  special  judgment,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a 
people,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  fulfilment 
must  be  literal,  if  the  sayings  are  genuine.  There 
are  in  the  canon  a  great  nimiber  of  such  predictions, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  either  expressly  stated 
or  is  at  least  presupposed.  Such  prophecies  be- 
came a  sign  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  the 
prophet.  But  these  sayings  do  not  always  contain 
an  unalterable  judgment  of  God;  indeed,  as  a  rule, 
the  menacing  prophecy  is  intended  to  produce  a 
change  of  the  people's  heart;  if  this  purpose  was 
attained,  God's  attitude  was  modified  and  his  sen- 
tence was  no  longer  to  be  executed  (as  in  Jonah's 
experience  with  Nineveh,  cf .  Jonah  iv.  2;  Jer.  xxvi. 
18-19).  (C.  VON  Orelli.) 

m.  In  the  New  Testament:  The  Lord  Idmself 
announced  that  after  his  death  prophets  would 
arise,  men  who  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  messengers  of  God  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament would  present  the  truths  of  the  approach- 


ing salvation  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  urge  them 
to  decide  either  for  or  against  them  (Matt,  xxiii. 
34;  cf.  Luke  xi.  49).  The  work  of  Jesus  as  well  as 
that  of  his  predecessor  John  was  of  a  prophetic  na- 
ture (Matt.  xiii.  57,  xiv.  5,  xxi.  26;  Luke  vii.  16, 
xiii.  33,  xxiv.  19).  The  testimony  to  the  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation  of  Christ  as  presented  by  the 
first  Christian  community  bears  a  thoroughly  pro- 
phetic character,  and  the  first  effect  of  the  spirit 
of  Pentecost  was  the  prophesying  of  those  believers 
who  were  suddenly  and  miraculously  filled  with  its 
power.  They  spoke  "  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance "  (Acts  ii.  4)  and  their  word  was  corrobo- 
rated by  sayings  and  wonders  (Acts  iii.  6,  iv.  30, 
V.  12,  15,  16);  the  judicial  and  awe-inspiring  qual- 
ity of  this  prophecy  is  revealed  in  the  judgment  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  (v.  1-11).  Several  prophets 
arose  from  it,  such  as  Stephen  (although  he  does 
not  bear  this  name),  for  whoever  w^as  chosen  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  as  an  organ  for  the  communication 
of  the  truths  of  salvation  was  endowed  with  the 
special  charisma  of  inspired  speech  (II  Cor.  ii.  14- 
17).  New-Testament  prophecy  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  founding  of  the  Church  when  faith  espe< 
cially  needed  the  guidance  and  support  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  when  the  written  word  either  did  not 
yet  exist  or  was  not  in  general  use. 

Among  those  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the 
Acts  mention  Agabus  (xi.  28),  who  predicted  in 
Antioch  the  great  famine  of  44-45  a.d.  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XX.,  iv.  2),  and  in  Caesarea  foretold  to  Paul 
the  fate  awaiting  him  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  10, 
11),  Barnabas,  Symeon  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
Manaen  and  Saul  of  the  Antiochian  community 
(Acts  xiii.  1),  from  whom  came  the  command  to 
dedicate  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  work  for  which 
they  were  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Judas  and 
Silas,  who  were  sent  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
Antioch  to  give  verbal  support  to  the  epistle  of  the 
community,  were  also  prophets,  as  were  the  four 
virgin  daughters  of  Philip  (Acts  xxi.  9).  The  gift 
of  prophecy  was  not,  however,  confined  to  individ- 
uals, but  was  wide-spread  in  the  apostolic  commu- 
nities. When  Paul  enumerates  in  his  epistles  the 
gifts,  offices,  and  powers  of  the  church,  he  places 
the  prophets  in  the  second  rank,  inmiediately  after 
the  apostles.  Prophecy,  recognized  as  a  spiritual 
gift,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  speaking  with  tongues, 
for  prophecy  traverses  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and 
is  addressed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  (I  Cor.  xiv.). 
Therefore,  the  apostle  desired  that,  during  worship, 
two  or  three  prophets  should  stand  up  and  speak, 
one  after  the  other,  according  as  the  spirit  moved 
them.  To  test  the  truth  and  the  divine  origin  of 
such  communications,  the  Church  had  the  gift  of 
the  "  discerning  of  spirits  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  10). 

The  Revelation  of  John  was  certainly  intended 
to  close  the  era  of  prophecy  imtil  the  Lord's  second 
coming.  For  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  proph- 
ecy slowly  gave  place  to  the  use  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  which  became  from  that  time,  and 
are  to-day,  the  norm  and  source  of  divine  truth. 
The  Montanist  movement  of  the  second  century  (see 
MoNTANus,  Montanism)  naturally  produced  in  the 
Church  a  distrust  of  new  prophets,  and  this  appears 
with  Luther  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    The 
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prophetic  word  (II  Pet.  i.  19),  which  shines  as  a  light 
in  the  darkness  until  the  breaking  of  the  new  day, 
must  suffice  for  the  faithful.  (Karl  BuRaERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  An  important  literature  is  indicated  under 
MssaiAH,  MxMiANiSM,  especially  the  works  of  Briggs, 
Woods,  Dnimmond,  Kuenen,  Riehm,  Orelli,  and  De- 
litssch.  The  reader  is  referred  also  to  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture under  the  article*  on  the  individual  prophets,  also 
to  the  literature  in  and  under  Bibucal  Thxoloqt,  espe- 
cially the  works  of  Oehler,  Schults,  Bennett,  and  David- 
son. Consult  further:  A.  Knobel,  Der  Prophetiamua  der 
HebiHer,  2  parts,  Breslau,  1837;  F.  B.  Kostcr,  Die  Pro- 
phHen  des  A.  und  N.  T.  nach  ihrem  Wenen  und  Wirken, 
Leipsic,  18;«;  G.  M.  Redslob,  Der  Begriff  dea  Nabi  bei 
den  HebrOem,  I>eipsic,  1839;  A.  Lcc,  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture, Prooreaa,  and  End  of  Prophecy ,  London,  1849;  J. 
Davison,  Diacouraea  on  Prophecy:  ita  Structure,  Uae,  and 
Inapiration,  new  e<l.,  Oxford,  1856;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg, 
Chriatoloffie  dea  A.  T.,  iii.  158  sqq.,  Berlin,  1857;  C.  Kohler, 
Der  Prophetiamua  der  HebrHer  und  die  Mantik  der  Griechen, 
Darmstadt.  1860;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Ueber  daa  VerhAltnia  der 
altteat.  Prophetie  zur  heidniachen  Mantik,  TObingoi,  1861 ; 
P.  Foirboim,  Prophecy,  .  .  .  ita  Diatinctive  Nature, 
Special  Function,  and  Proper  Interpretation,  Edinburgh, 
new  ed.,  1864,  reissue.  New  York,  1866;  A.  Tholuck,  Die 
Propheten  und  ihre  Weiaaoffung,  in  the  Werke,  Gotha, 
1867;  A.  Dillmann,  Ueber  die  Propheten  dea  alien  Bundea 
nach  ihrem  politiachen  Wirkaamkeit,  Gicssen.  1868;  A.  Le 
Hir,  Lea  ProphHea  d'larael,  Paris.  1868;  A.  Clissold.  The 
Prophetic  Spirit,  in  ita  Relation  to  Wiadom  and  Madneaa, 
London,  1870;  E.  H.  Gifford.  Voicea  of  the  ProphHa,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874;  C.  Bruston,  Hiat.  critique  de  la  littSrature 
prophHique,  Paris,  1881;  R.  A.  Redford,  Prophecy,  ita 
Nature  and  Evidence,  London,  1882;  S.  Maybaum,  Die 
Entwickelung  dea  iaraelitiachen  Prophetenthuma,  Berlin, 
1883;  C.  von  Orelli,  Old  Teatament  Prophecy  of  the  Con- 
aummation  of  Ood'a  Kingdom,  Edinburgh,  1885;  Smith, 
Propheta;  E.  Havet,  La  ModemitS  dea  prophHea,  Paris, 
1891;  W.  H.  Simcox,  Ceaaation  of  Prophecy,  London, 
1891;  J.  Darmesteter,  Lea  Prophktea  d'larael,  Paris,  1892; 
G.  Meignan,  Lea  ProphHea  d'larael,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1893- 
1894;  C.  H.  Comill,  The  Propheta  of  larael,  Chicago,  1895; 
G.  G.  Findlay,  Booka  of  the  Propheta  in  their  Historical 
Succeaaion,  3  vob..  London,  1896-97;  F.  X.  Lcitner,  Die 
prophetiache  Inapiration,  Freiburg,  1896;  F.  Giesebrecht, 
Die  Berufabegabung  der  altteatamentlichen  Propheten,  Gdt- 
tlagen,  1897;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Propheta,  London,  1897;  R.  Smend,  AlUeMamentliche 
RdiTionageachichte,  2d  ed.,  Ttibingcn,  1899;  A.  Causse. 
Le  Socialisme  dea  prophHea,  Montauban,  1900;  E.  Kdnig, 
Daa  Berufungtbewuaataein  der  altteatamentlichen  Propheten, 
Barmen.  1900;  idem,  Prophetenideal,  Judentum,  Chria- 
tentum,  I^eipsic,  1906;  F.  Walter,  Die  Propheten  in  ihrem 
aozialen  Beruf  und  daa  Wirtachaftaleben  ihrer  Zeit,  Frei- 
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PROPHESYING:     A  means  of  promotiDg  the 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by 

means   of   discussions  in   common    became    cus- 

tomaiy  among  some  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

Although    often    confused    with    the 

Histoxy     reading  and  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
of  "Prophe-  tures  as  practised  during  the  Reforma- 

sying."  tion,  a  certain  kind  of  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures  (called  by  the 
Germans  Prophezei)  has  no  connection  with  this. 
It  first  appeared  in  Zurich  because  of  the  need 
of  winning  such  priests  as  possessed,  beddes 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  tal- 
ent to  explain  in  a  familiar  way  the  Christian 
message  of  salvation.  According  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  Gross  Munster,  every 
effort  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  those 
who  should  every  day,  publicly,  for  one  hour,  preach 
and  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages.  On  June  19,  1525,  this  regu- 
lation was  put  in  force  under  the  leadership  of 
Z^^-ingli.  At  eight  o'clock  each  morning,  excepting 
Fridays  and  Sundays,  xdl  the  clergy  of  the  city  and 
the  other  preachers  (students,  chaplains,  etc.), 
came  together  in  the  choir  of  the  Gross  MOnster. 
After  a  short  opening  prayer,  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  was  read.  The 
reading  was  followed  by  a  dogmatic  and  practical 
exposition.  These  are  the  b^nnings  of  the  so- 
called  prophesying.  Megander  introduced  this  cus- 
tom in  Bern,  where  it  later  developed  into  a  school. 
With  Peter  Martyr  (1556)  followed  the  institution 
of  the  "  theological  lesson  "  for  the  people;  proph- 
esying was  transformed  into  teaching.  Encouraged 
by  the  example  of  Zurich,  prophesying  assumed  a 
new  and  singular  form  in  Lasco's  fugitive  commu- 
nity in  London.  One  of  their  preachers,  Micronius, 
relates,  in  1554,  that  in  the  weekly  prophesying, 
the  Sunday  sermons  were  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination,  so  that  the  elders,  doctors,  and  proph- 
ets could  add  thereto  from  the  Scriptures  whate>'er 
might  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
text  and  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  This 
institution  never  attained  great  development  as  a 
lituigical  element,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
founding  of  theological  schools  took  its  place,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  imderstanding 
of  the  congregation  soon  outgrew  the  need  for 
its  use. 

Wherever  religious  excitement  has  demanded  a 
more  recondite  explanation  of  Scripture,  analogous 
phenomena  appeared.  For  example,  among  the 
Jansemsts  of  Port  Royal,  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  pursued  in  common,  and  from  this  circle 
Labadie  transplanted  the  usage,  in  the  form  of  a 
developed  private  worship,  to  Amiens  (1644), 
Geneva  (1650) ,  and  Middelbui^g  (1666).  Among  his 
disciples  in  Geneva  were  Untereyk  and  Spener;  the 
latter  introduced  the  movement  as  collegia  pidaiM 
into  Frankfort.  From  the  time  of  Spener,  proph- 
esying, as  modified  by  time,  has  endured  in  the 
Evangelical  churches  in  the  form  of  Bible  confer- 
ences or  of  Bible  lessons  and  readings,  at  home  or 
in  the  chiut^h,  and  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  the  congregation  or  of  the  pastore  or  elders. 

(EiOL  Eout) 
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PROPITIATIOll.    See  Atonsment. 

PROPST     (PROBST,    PRifiPOSITUS),    JAKOB: 

German  reformer;  b.  at  Ypres  (30  m.  s^.w.  of 
Bruges),  Flanders,  probably  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at  Bremen  Jime  30,  1562. 
He  seems  to  have  entered  the  Augustinian  order  at 
an  early  age,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Luther,  whose  pupil  he  was  at  Wittenberg  in  the 
beginning  of  1519.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
prior  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  active  as  a  reformer. 
In  1521  he  was  again  at  Wittenberg,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Antwerp  as  provost  foimd  that  his  enemies 
had  grown  bolder.  Luther's  writings  had  been 
burnt  and  his  followers  imprisoned;  Propst  soon 
shared  their  fate.  On  Dec.  5,  1521,  the  imperial 
counselor,  Franz  van  der  Hulst,  invited  Propst  to 
accompany  him  to  Brussels.  There  every  effort 
was  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  and  after  a  long 
resistance  he  finally  yielded,  terrified  by  the  threat 
of  capital  punishment  (Feb.  9,  1522).  The  Protes- 
tants were  much  depressed  at  this  event,  especially 
Luther,  although  the  latter  pitied  Propst  and  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  really  changed  his  views. 
Propst  was  now  transferred  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  found 
sympathizers  and  again  began  a  Protestant  propa- 
ganda. Though  he  carefully  avoided  all  polemics, 
his  enemies  grew  suspicious,  and  he  was  brought 
back  to  Brussels.  His  execution  seemed  inevi- 
table, but  a  fellow  monk  aided  him  to  escape.  After 
a  time  he  found  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
married  a  young  woman  closely  connected  ^-ith 
Luther's  wife. 

In  May,  1524,  Propst  found  an  important  sphere 
of  activity  when  he  was  called  to  Bremen  by  his 
friend  and  fellow  monk,  Henry  of  ZQtphen  (see 
MoLiaEB,  Heinrich;  and  Zuetphen,  Henrt  of), 
and  given  charge  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  there.  The 
Reformation  was  now  carried  out  in  Bremen;  Protes- 
tant pastors  were  installed  in  the  churches,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden,  except  in 
the  cathedral;  Propst  became  senior  pastor  with 
the  title  of  superintendent.  In  1532  a  Protestant 
revolutionary  movement,  social  rather  than  relig- 
ious, which  Propst  and  the  other  pastors  did  not 
regard  with  favor,  resulted  in  his  withdrawal  from 
Bremen  for  a  short  time,  but  on  his  return  he  was 
able  to  labor  for  many  years  in  peace.  In  1535  he 
visited  Cologne  with  Melanchthon,  and  in  1540 
caused  a  Spanish  merchant,  Francisco  San  Romano, 
to  embrace  Protestantism  and  to  spread  his  new 
doctrines  in  his  native  land.  Although  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Luther,  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  active  correspondence,  Propst  was 
not  a  prominent  figure  in  the  eucharistic  contro- 
versy begun  by  Albert  Rizaeus  Hardenberg  (q.v.), 
even  while  energetically  rejecting  his  doctrines.  He 
accordingly  gladly  resigned  in  1559  in  favor  of  Tile- 
mann  Hesshusen  (q.v.)  and  retired  from  public  life. 
Subsequent  events  in  Bremen,  culminating  in  the 
supplanting  of  Lutheranism  by  Reformed  tenets,  he 
saw  without  being  able  to  prevent. 

(J.  F.  iKBNt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  G.  Janawn,  Jakcbua  Pr&poniuBt  Luthen 
LeerUng  en  Vrimd,  Amsterdam,  1862. 


PROSELYTES. 

Meaning  of  Term  ({  1). 
"  Strangen  in  Israel  "  ({  2). 
Early  Proeelytiam  ({  3). 
Decline  of  Jewish  Propaganda  H  4). 
Palestinian  Proselytes  ({6). 
Status  of  the  Proselyte  ((  6). 
Hellenistic  Proselytes  ((  7). 
Significance  for  Early  Christianity  ($8). 

The  proselytes  were  converts  from  heathenism 

to  Judaism.    The  Greek  original  of  the  term,  prO" 

adytos,  is  not  found  in  classical  authors,  and  was 

evidently    borrowed    from    colloquial 

I.  Mean-  speech  by  the  Septuagint  as  an  equiva- 
ing  of  lent  for  the  Hebrew  ger  (A.  V.,  "  Stran- 
Term.  ger,"  q.v.).  In  this  sense  prosdytos 
occurs  seventy-eight  times  as  the  trans- 
lation of  ger  in  the  Septuagint,  which  does  not  use 
it  to  render  any  other  w^ord.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aramaic  giyyoraj  "  stranger,"  is  sometimes  retained 
in  the  Greek  versions  (Ex.  xii.  19;  Isa.  xiv.  1; 
Aquila,  Lev.  xix.  34) ;  and  elsewhere,  where  there 
is  no  allusion  to  proselytes  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  paroikoSf  "  sojourner,  alien,"  is  found 
(e.g.,  Gen.  xv.  13,  xxiii.  4;  Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3;  Deut. 
xiv.  21 ;  II  Sam.  i.  13),  as  well  as  epdytoa,  "  incomer, 
foreigner  "  (Job  xx.  26).  The  Syriac  version  fre- 
quently paraphrases  the  idea  of  "  proselyte  "  as 
"  he  who  is  converted  unto  me."  The  term  "  pros- 
elyte "  occurs  four  times  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xxiii.  15;  Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  6,  xiii.  43);  but  in 
other  early  Christian  literature  the  word  is  seldom 
found. 

In  ancient  Israel  the  gerim,  or  "  strangers,"  were 
a  class  possessing  a  special  status  and  belonging  to 
another  race  which  had  for  some  reason  entered  the 
land  of  Israel  and  placed  themselves 
2.  "  Stran-  under  the  protection  of  its  people  (see 
gers  in  Stranger).  While  there  was  a  strong- 
IsraeL"  ly  marked  and  increasing  tendency  to 
make  the  **  stranger  "  share  in  all  the 
religious  obligations  and  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and 
even  to  become  fully  Judaized  by  circumcision,  this 
was  not  proselytizing  in  the  later  sense  of  Judaism's 
extension  beyond  its  boundaries,  but  rather  marked 
the  desire  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any  foreign 
elements  within  the  bounds  of  Israel.  A  very  late 
example  of  such  seekers  for  protection  is  related 
by  Josephus  (Lt/e,  23),  in  which  the  Jews  made  cir- 
cimicision  a  necessary  condition.  In  post-exilic 
times,  however,  such  cases  were  rare;  the  weak 
Jewish  community,  under  foreign  domination,  was 
not  strong  enough  either  to  subject  the  nimierous 
foreign  colonists  or  to  absorb  them.  Under  the 
Maccabees,  indeed,  Idimieans,  Itureans,  and  many 
Greco-Syrian  cities  were  forcibly  Judaized  by  cir- 
cumcision. Nevertheless  a  niunber  of  Greek  settle- 
ments remained  in  the  land,  and  the  Herodians 
and  Romans  also  introduced  many  foreign  elements 
into  the  country.  It  was  of  these  aliens  that  the 
rabbis  thought  when  they  applied  the  laws  of  the 
Old  Testament  regarding  the  gerim  in  so  far  as  these 
were  referred,  not  to  the  proselytes,  but  to  the 
"  strangers  in  Israel."  The  latter  were  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  proselytes,  and  were  placed  on 
a  par  with  heathen  and  idolaters;    and  when  the 
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gerim  were  required  to  observe  the  seven  "  Noachian 
laws  "  (obedience  to  Jewish  authority,  and  avoid- 
ance of  blasphemy,  idolatry,  fornication,  murder, 
theft,  and  the  eating  of  meat  not  killed  according 
to  legal  prescription),  this  was  done  to  preserve  the 
holiness  of  Israel.  The  Jews  forgot,  however,  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  their  rulers,  not  with  their  sup- 
plicants, and  the  whole  idea  remained  mere  theory, 
though  it  seems  to  have  influenced  the  rules  for  the 
association  of  Jewish  and  gentile  Christians  re- 
corded in  Acts  XV.  20,  29,  xxi.  25. 

Entirely  different  from  the  gerim  of  ancient  times, 

with  their  peculiar  legal  and  social  isolation,  were 

the  proselytes  of  later  Judaism,  that  is 

3.  Early    to  say,  the  following  which  it  gained 

Prosely-  as  a  religious  community  outside  its 
tism.  0^71  people  and  its  o^^ti  land.  The 
earliest  proofs  of  this  are  in  Neh.  x. 
28  and  Isa.  Ivi.  6.  While  at  first  the  post-exilic 
community  was  exclusive,  the  tendency  toward 
propaganda  became  evident  in  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees,  as  when  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome 
in  139  B.C.,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the  praetor  Hi»- 
palus  because  of  attempts  to  win  converts.  The 
chances  for  and  against  such  a  propaganda  were 
about  equal;  everything  oriental  exercised  a  potent 
spell  at  that  period;  the  later  philosophy  was  at- 
tracted by  monotheism;  and  ethics  and  asceticism, 
as  well  as  superstition,  found  satisfaction  in  all 
that  was  strange  and  exotic.  Judaism,  enjoying 
many  imperial  privileges,  had  also  |X)Iitical  advan- 
tages to  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  pan- 
Hellenic  party  nourished  an  aversion  to  everything 
barbarian,  and  the  Jews  were  in  evil  repute  as 
traders  and  usurers,  as  magicians,  and  procurers. 
Their  imageless  worship  was  regarded  as  atheistic, 
and  the  wildest  reports  were  circulated  regarding 
them.  The  anti-Semitic  movement  was  systemat- 
ically fostered  by  the  gymnastic  societies  of  the 
larger  Greek  cities.  Judaism  was  also  something 
strange  and  foreign  in  the  world  of  that  time,  and 
its  exclusiveness  seemed  misanthropy  (Tacitus, 
Hist.f  V.  5).  Nevertheless,  the  unshakeable  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  true  religion  that  animat<?d 
Judaism  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  17  sqq.)  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles. Its  enormous  success  is  attested  by  Jo- 
sephus  and  classical  authors,  and  was  especially 
great  among  women.  The  reigning  house  of  Adia- 
bene  was  converted  to  Judaism;  Helena  was  often 
in  Jerusalem,  as  were  her  sons  Izates  and  Mono- 
bazus,  who  also  built  themselves  a  tomb  there.  The 
Bible  translators  Aquila  of  Sinope  and  Theodotion 
of  Ephesus  were  also  believed  to  be  proselytes. 
Legend  even  made  a  proselyte  of  the  prophet  Oba- 
diah  as  well  as  of  Israel's  greatest  enemies,  and  re[>- 
resented  them  as  ancestors  of  famous  families  of 
proselytes.  It  was  said  that  Shemaiah  and  Ab- 
talion,  the  predecessors  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  were 
descended  from  such  a  family  of  Assyrian  proselytes. 
Agrippa  II.,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  each  of 
his  sisters,  Dmsilla  and  Berenice,  required  the  cir- 
cimicision  of  their  husbands,  Aziz  of  Emesa  and 
Polemon  of  Cilicia. 

The  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba  marks  in  a  twofold 
sense  the  end  of  the  Jewish  propaganda.  Judaism, 
thrown  back  upon    itself,  then    began  its   process 


of  petrification  into  the  Talmud  (q.v.),  and  with 

the  rejection  of  Greek  civilization  it  renounced  all 

spread  among  the  Greeks.      On  the 

4.  Decline  other  hand,   Hadrian's  edict  against 

of  Jewish  circumcision  was  suspended  under 
Ptopa-  Antoninus  Pius  only  in  the  case  of 
ganda.  Jewish  children,  otherwise  remaining  in 
force  as  a  part  of  Roman  law,  and  so 
rendering  any  propaganda  impossible.  Conversion 
to  Judaism  or  any  attempt  at  proselytizing  was 
punished  by  confiscation  and  exile,  if  not  by  death. 
There  is  not  much  significance  in  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  Christian  persecutions,  some  indi- 
viduals went  over  to  the  synagogue.  History  and 
legend  of  later  times  have  but  little  to  say  in  reganl 
to  conversions,  though  there  are  allusions  to  a  monk 
of  Sinai  who  was  circumcised  and  took  the  name 
Abraham.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  often 
treat  of  the  enforced  circumcision  of  Christian 
slaves  in  Jewish  houses.  It  was  only  outside  the 
Roman  Empire,  however,  that  the  Jewish  propa- 
ganda still  had  considerable  success,  as  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  region  of  Medina 
and  especially  that  of  the  Himyaritic  princes  and 
of  the  Chazar  Prince  Bulan  in  the  Crimea. 

From  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  con- 
version of  Izates  of  Adiabene  (Ant.,  XX.,  ii.  3-4), 
it  is  evident  that  Jewish  proselytizers  followed  two 
distinct  methods,  one  type  requiring  complete  ad- 
hesion with  circimicision  as  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  the  other  being  satisfied  with  a  leaning 
toward  Judaism  and  the  observance 

5.  Pales-  of  certain  of  its  usages.  In  like  man- 
tinian  ner  there  were  two  classes  of  proselytes: 
Proselytes,  complete  converts  and  quasi-converts, 
or  circimicised  and  uncircumcised. 
This  distinction  may  be  paralleled  wiUi  that  found 
in  Palestino-rabbinical  Judaism  as  contrasted  with 
Hellenistic  Judaism.  The  former  recognized  as 
proselytes  (or,  more  exactly,  as  "  proselytes  of  right- 
eousness ")  only  those  who  had  been  fully  received 
into  the  religious  community  of  Israel  by  means  of 
circumcision.  On  this  view  was  based  the  judgment 
of  Paul  when,  in  distinguishing  between  Jew  and 
gentile,  he  regarded  everyone  who  was  circumcised 
as  a  Jew  (Gal.  v.  3) ;  and  this  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Domitian  when  he  ordered  that  the  tax  levied  on 
Jews  should  also  be  collected  from  proselytes.  The 
first  requirement  of  Rabbi  Trsrpho,  in  Justin,  Try- 
p?io,  viii.,  was  circimicision;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  rite  is  insisted  upon  in  Talmudic  anecdotes. 
The  words  of  Christ  in  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  likewise  re- 
fer to  such  circimicised  proselytes,  who  were  not 
originally  very  numerous.  While  Hillel  made  their 
reception  easy,  the  sterner  school  of  Shammai  re- 
quired a  testing  of  their  motives.  Only  after  pre- 
paratory instruction  imparted  by  three  scribes  did 
the  threefold  ceremony  of  reception  take  place: 
circimicision,  immersion,  and  sacrifice.  The  in- 
struction was  continued  until  the  immersion,  which 
occurred  when  the  wound  was  healed.  The  three 
teachers  were  witnesses  at  the  ceremony,  and  only 
with  this  bath  of  purification  was  the  rite  of  ad- 
mission completed.  It  is,  therefore,  mentioned 
more  often  than  circumcision  itself,  especially  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  renounced  circumcision 
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but  not  the  immeision  that  washed  away  the  im- 
purity of  heathenism.  The  relation  of  this  rite  to 
the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  but  the  present  tendency  to 
derive  Christian  baptism  from  the  immersion  of 
proselytes  is  incorrect,  especially  as  the  existence 
of  sacramental  ideas  is  not  certainly  proved  in  con- 
nection either  with  immersion  or  circumcision  (see 
Baptism,  III.,  1,  §  1). 

It  was  in  agreement  with  a  legalistic,  not  with  a 
sacramental,  conception  that,  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Rabbis,  circiuncision  was  looked  upon  as  break- 
ing all  earlier  ties  and  changing  the 

6.  Status  very  personality  of  the  convert,  as  was 
of  the      usuaUy  typified  by  the  assiunption  of 

Proselyte,  a  new  name.  A  marriage  was  con- 
sidered dissolved  if  the  other  party 
was  not  converted;  and  by  the  abrogation  of  blood- 
relationship  the  laws  in  regard  to  incest  no  longer 
applied.  Children  bom  before  conversion  did  not 
inherit;  the  community  inherited  in  their  place. 
The  harsh  isolation  of  the  proselytes  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  heathen  (Tacitus,  Hist.y  V.,  6;  Juvenal, 
ScttircB,  xiv.  96  sqq.).  While  all  old  ties  were  sev- 
ered for  the  proselyte  and  he  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  Jewish  community,  he  was  not  regarded  as 
an  equal;  he  could  not  say:  "  our  fathers,"  but 
"  God  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  "  or  "  your  fathers." 
This  rule  was  later  abolished,  and  it  was  forbidden 
to  remind  the  proselyte  of  his  origin,  since  it  was 
shown  that  the  Scriptures  spoke  of  the  proselytes 
in  the  same  way  as  of  Israel.  They  are  alluded  to 
in  the  thirteenth  petition  of  the  daily  prayer.  Many 
proselytes  seem  to  have  displayed  the  convert's 
zeal,  and  were  fanatical  toward  those  of  .another 
faith,  especially  the  Christians  (Justin,  TryphOy 
cxx.).  For  this  reason,  many  rabbis  were  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  proselytes;  others,  however,  did 
not  favor  them,  but  called  them  a  leprosy,  a  hin- 
drance to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  especially  as 
numerous  conversions  were  due  to  ulterior  motives. 

The  Hellenistic  proselytes  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  these  circumcised  proselytes,  and 
they  constitute  a  more  important  phe- 
7.  Hellen-  nomenon,  both  historically  and  nu- 
istic  merically.  Everywhere  in  the  empire 
Proselytes,  groups  of  the  '*  God-fearing  "  gathered 
about  the  synagogues.  They  attended 
Uie  services  and  assumed  some  of  the  obligations, 
but  did  not  wish  to  become  Jews.  This  form  of 
proselytism  presupposes  that  weakening  of  national 
and  legalistic  Judaism  which  obtained  in  the  dis- 
persion, where  it  appeared  as  the  universal  religion 
of  enlightenment,  or  as  a  philosophy  based  on  a 
primeval  revelation  with  sublime  ethics  and  a  sure 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Sacrificial  rites  were  abandoned 
and  the  prohibitions  of  meats,  etc.,  were  taken  in 
an  allegorical  sense,  only  a  few  being  retained  in  an 
ascetic  and  superstitious  spirit.  This  propaganda 
was  served  not  only  by  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  by  nimierous  pseudepi- 
graphic  writings  such  as  the  Sibylline  Books  (q.v.) 
or  pseudo-Phocylides.  This  kind  of  proselytism 
must  have  enjoyed  a  success  not  easily  over-esti- 
mated, and  it  lasted  beyond  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  admitted,  moreover,  of  innumerable  gradations. 


The  most  zealous  were  like  Jews,  only  without  cir- 
cimicision;  their  children  were  probably  circimi- 
cised  (Juvenal,  SatiraSf  xiv.  96  sqq.).  Many  visited 
the  synagogue  regularly,  others  observed  only  cer- 
tain customs,  such  as  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath 
lamp.  The  Hypsistarii,  or  "  worshipers  of  the  high- 
est God,"  formed  societies  of  their  own  after  the 
pattern  of  the  s3magogues.  These  differences  show 
the  adaptability  of  Judaism;  at  the  same  time  no 
concessions  were  made  in  monotheistic  faith  or  in 
moral  requirements,  but  solely  in  liturgical  mat- 
ters. Only  the  Palestinian  rabbis,  however,  were 
really  consistent;  the  others  allowed  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  opportunist  considerations.  For  them 
the  important  thing  was  to  gain  personal  influence, 
which  they  won  in  direct  proportion  as  they  re- 
quired less  of  their  adepts  and  themselves  stood 
higher  above  them. 

While  Palestinian  proselytism  generally  made  it- 
self felt  as  a  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity, and,  as  a  Jewish  propaganda  in  the  Gentile  com- 
mimities  of  Paul,  vainly  strove  to  bring 
8.  Signifi-  the  Gospel  into  subjection  to  the  Law 
canoe  for    and  to  circimicision,  Hellenistic  prose- 
Early       lytism,  with   its  widening  and  weak- 
Christian-  ening  of  Judaism,  did  essential   pre- 
ity.         paratory  work  for  the  new  faith.    The 
"  God-fearers,"  accustomed  to  mono- 
theistic ideas,  morally  trained,  and  familiar  with  the 
promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  offered  fertile  soil  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  which  proffered  all 
that  was  valuable  in  Judaism,  and,  in  addition,  of- 
fered fulfilment  in  place  of  promise,  and  inspiring 
preaching  in  place  of  dry  doctrine.    It  had  also  done 
away  with  all  that  was  narrowly  Jewish  and  bar- 
barian, and  gave  the  same  rights  to  the  Greeks  as 
to  the  Jews.    The  former  Jewish  proselytes  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  communities,  which  soon 
spread  independently  among  the  heathen  and  left 
their  original  Judaism  further  and  further  behind. 
This  rivalry  in  propaganda  was  the  chief  reason  for 
the  bitter  hatred  with  which  early  Christianity  was 
pursued  by  the  Jews,  and  this  enmity  was,  unfortu- 
nately, reciprocated  by  the  Christians.    In  spite  of 
its  political  privileges,  Judaism  was  overcome  and 
soon  abandoned  the  unequal  struggle.    Hellenistic 
Judaism  was  absorbed  by  Christianity,  and  Rab- 
binical Judaism  withdrew  within  itself,  while  Chris- 
tianity evolved  a  world-embracing  missionary  ac- 
tivity. E.  VON  DobschCtz. 

Bibliographt:  For  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word 
"  Proeelyte "  conault  the  concordances  of  Mandelkeni, 
Hatch  and  Redpath,  and  Bruder,  and  the  lexicons; 
W.  C.  Allen,  in  The  Expositor,  1894.  cols.  264-272;  and 
E.  Nestle,  in  ZNTW,  1904,  part  3.  Consult:  Schflrer, 
Geaehxehte,  iii.  102-135,  Eng.  transl..  II..  ii.  291-327  (gives 
a  very  full  list  of  the  earlier  literature) ;  LObkert,  in  TSK, 
1835,  pp.  681-700;  F.  Huidekoper.  Judaism  at  Rome, 
New  York,  1876;  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Bib/e  Studies,  part  2, 
London,  1878;  A.  Weill,  Le  Prosilytisme  chez  Us  jtnfs 
§don  la  bible  el  le  talmud,  Strasburg.  1880;  H.  Graets, 
Die  jiXdischen  Prosdyten  im  R&merreiche,  Breslau,  1884; 
C.  Siegfried,  JPT,  1890.  pp.  435-453:  C.  Fouard,  St. 
Peter  and  the  First  Years  of  Christianity,  London,  1892 
(good  chapter  on  the  Jews  in  Rome  and  their  influence); 
J.  Strauss,  hi  Expository  Times,  iv  (1893),  306  sqq.; 
A.  B.  Davidson,  in  The  Expositor,  1894.  pp.  491  sqq.; 
E.  C.  A.  Riehm.  HandwOrterbuch  des  biblischen  AUertums, 
ed.  F.  Baethgen,  pp.  1258-61.  Bielefeld.  1894;  Fried- 
linder,  in  RE  J,  zxz  (1895),  161-181;   A.  Bertholet,  Die 
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SUUung  der  laraeliten  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Fremden, 
Freiburg,  1806;  £.  Meyer,  EnttUhuno  de*  JuderUums,  pp. 
227-234,  Halle.  1896;  M.  Friedliinder.  Dae  Judentum  in 
d»  vorehriMliehen  jOdiachen  Welt,  Vienna,  1897;  L.  Fried- 
linder,  DartteUungen  au9  der  SiUengetchichte  Roma,  ill.  609 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1901,  Eng.  tranal.,  Roman  Life  and  Manners, 
London,  1910;  W.  Bousset,  Rdioion  dee  JuderUuma,  pp. 
77-66, 2d  ed.,  Berlin.  1906;  the  tract  Oerim  in  the  Talmud; 
Nowack.  ArchAoloffie,  i.  336-341;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire, 
ttme.  xxxiii.,  cola.  768-764;  DB,  iv.  133-137;  EB,  iii.  3901- 
3906;  JE,  x.  220-224;   DCB,  ii.  444^46. 

PROSPER  OF  AQUITAINE:  Champion  of  the 
theology  of  Augustine;  b.  in  Aquitaine  probably 
about  390;  d.  after  455.  Of  his  life  little  is  known. 
His  full  name  seems  to  have  been  Prosper  Tyro,  as 
is  stated  both  by  the  Brussels  manuscript  of  his 
chronicle  and  by  Bede  {De  arte  metricay  xxii.).  He 
was  apparently  the  author  of  the  Poema  conjugi^  ad 
uxorenty  which  seems  to  have  been  written  about 
415,  and  his  works  show  that  he  received  the  cus- 
tomary rhetorical  education.  Theologically  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Augustine,  though  the  two  never  met, 
and  his  entire  theological  activity  consisted  in  the 
adaptation  and  defense  of  Augustinian  ideas. 

The  first  relatively  certain  date  in  the  life  of  Pros- 
per is  that  he  was  in  southern  Gaul  in  428.  He  seems 
to  have  lived  in  the  closest  association  uith  the  mo- 
nastic circles  of  Marseilles,  of  which  his  phraseology 
clearly  shows  that  he  regarded  himself  a  member. 
This  was  possible  even  if  Prosper's  ^ife  were  still 
living,  provided  he  voluntarily  subjected  himself 
to  continence,  as  did  Paulinus  of  Nola  or  Salvianus. 
Marseilles,  however,  was  the  fountain  head  of  the 
theological  tendency  later  designated  as  Semi-Pela- 
gianism.  Prosper  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  this 
movement  and  accordingly  requested  the  aid  of 
Augustine,  who  responded  with  the  De  prcedestinar 
tione  sanctorum  and  De  done  perseverantice.  During 
the  ensuing  period  of  somewhat  profitless  contro- 
versy Prosper  wrote  his  poem,  De  ingraliSy  devoted 
to  a  refutation  of  Pelagianism  and  to  an  account  of 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrines,  so  presented  as  to  empha- 
size their  relationship  to  Pelagianism  itself.  Al- 
though of  little  poetic  value,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  De  ingraiis  gives  a  warm  and  lively  expres- 
sion of  its  author's  convictions. 

After  Augustine's  death.  Prosper  wrote  in  de- 
fense of  his  teacher's  doctrines  on  predestination 
his  Pro  Augustine  respomiones  ad  cnpitula  objec- 
tionum  GaUorum  calumniantiumj  in  which  he  merely 
accepts  or  rejects  the  deductions  drawn  from  Augus- 
tine's writings  without  attempting  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties involved,  his  formula  being,  "  A  thing  must 
not  be  condemned  because  it  can  not  be  under- 
stood." Prosper  was  now  considered  the  leading 
representAtive  of  Augustinian  doctrine,  and  two 
Genoese  monks,  Camillus  and  Theodorus,  appealed 
to  him  for  an  explanation  of  certain  obscurities  in 
Augustine's  De  prcedestinaiione  sanctorum  and  De 
dono  perseveranticBy  his  answer  being  his  Respon- 
siones  ad  excerpta  Genuensium.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself  against  cer- 
tain opinions  attributed  to  him,  in  a  captious  and 
prejudiced  fashion,  by  a  certain  Vincentius  who  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  Vincent  of  Lerins 
(q.v.).  This  attack  Prosper  easily  met,  but  despite 
all  his  energy  he  was  unable  to  ensure  the  victory 
of  Augustine's  doctrines  in  Marseilles.    He  and  Hi- 


larius  accordingly  went  to  Rome,  at  latest  by  the 
spring  of  432,  to  secure  aid  from  Celcstine  I.  (ffee 
Semi-Pelagiani8m),  and  on  his  return  he  wrote,  in 
433  or  434,  a  reply  to  the  critics  of  Johannes  Ca&- 
sianus  (q.v.)  on  the  teachings  of  Augustine,  his 
refutation  being  entitled  De  gratia  Dei  ei  libera  arbi- 
trio.  As  a  bit  of  polemics  the  work  is  not  unskilful, 
although  it  does  not  solve  its  problem,  not  only  be- 
cause Prosper  failed  to  recognize  the  relative  justice 
of  his  opp)onent's  position,  but  also  because  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  mere  logical  demonstration 
of  discrepancies  between  Pelagianism  and  Sonii- 
Pelagianism.  To  this  same  period  belongs  the 
worthless  Epitaphium  Nestoriance  et  Pelagiance 
hcereseony  occasioned  by  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Celestius  at  the  S3mod  of  Ephesus  in  4:>1. 
Shortly  after  his  attack  on  Cassianus  Prosper  left 
Gaul  for  Rome.  This  fact  is  clear  from  a  study  of 
his  chronicle,  the  first  part  of  which  (to  the  death 
of  Valens  in  378)  is  excerpted  from  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  with  a  few  additions  from  Augustine's  Hen.: 
the  second  part,  however,  is  by  Prosper  himself. 
The  first  section  of  this  latter  portion  extends  to 
433,  and  a  thini  of  the  notices  refers  to  Gaul,  where 
it  was  composed.  The  second  and  third  sections 
(to  445  and  455  respectively),  on  the  other  hand, 
were  written  altogether  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Roman,  and  e\idently  at  Rome. 

That  Prosper  ever  remained  devoted  to  Augustine 
is  shown  by  his  book  of  epigrams,  clothing  Augustine's 
ideas  in  poetic  form,  and  probably  written  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  For  this  collection  of  106 
poems  Prosper  had  already  made  preparation  in  his 
Liber  sententinrum,  an  anthology  baaed  partly  directly 
and  pai:^ly  indirectly  on  Augustine  and  probably 
compiled  after  the  condenmation  of  Nestorius. 

A  number  of  writings  are  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Prosper:  the  De  vocatione  gentiumy  composed  by  a  kas 
cumbrous  Augustinian  than  Prosper;  the  Carmen  de 
provideniiay  written  about  417;  the  De  promissionibtis 
et  prtedicationibus  of  an  African  adherent  of  Augus- 
tine; and  the  De  vita  contemplativa  of  Julianus 
Pomerius  (q.v.).  The  ConfessiOy  on  the  other  hand, 
assigned  to  Prosper  on  manuscript  authority  was 
probably  written  by  him.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  The  first  ed.  of  the  Opera  appeared  at 
Lyons,  1539,  and  was  reprinted  several  times;  new  ed. 
by  Le  Brun  and  Manj^eant,  Paris.  1711,  reproduced  in 
MPL,  li.  The  **  Chronicle,"  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  is  in  MGH, 
Aud.  ant.,  ix  (1892),  298  sqq.,  and  in  the  same,  Chnm. 
min.,  i  (1892).  Consult:  the  bibliography  on  the  "  CTiron- 
idc"  in  Potthast,  Wegweiaer,  p.  942;  Gennadius,  De  vtr. 
iU.,  Ixxxv.;  L.  Valentin,  S.  Prosper  d* Aquitaine,  Tou- 
louse. 1900;  DCB,  iv.  492-497;  Histoire  litUraire  de  la 
France,  ii.  369  sqq.;  Tillemont.  Mhnoirea,  xvi.  1  sqq.; 
J.  C.  F.  Walch.  Hiatorie  der  Ketzereien,  v.  57  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic,  1770;  Q.  Kaufmann.  in  Forachunoen  zur  deutaehen 
Geachichte,  xiii  (1873).  418-424;  A.  Ebert.  Oe»chiehU  der 
LiUeratur  dea  MittdaUera.  i.  365-368.  440--443.  Leipsic. 
1889;  H.  Hertiberg.  Die  Hiaiorien  .  .  .  dea  laidorys  von 
SeviUa,  pp.  49-52,  GOttingen.  1874;  Holder- E«tcr.  in 
NA,  i  (1876),  15-90,  327-334;  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Avti. 
ant.,  ix.  266-271;  F.  W6rter,  BeitrAge  zvr  DoQmengf 
achiehtt  dea  Semipelagianiemtu,  pp.  80  sqq.,  Paderbom, 
1898;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  p.  450.  Freiburg.  1901, 
Eng.  tranHl..  St.  Louis,  1908;  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i.  88 
sqq.,  1904;  and  the  literature  under  Peuloius,  Pela- 
(3IAN  CoNTROvBRsras;   Semi-pelaoianibii. 

PROTEVANGELIXJM.    See  Apocrypha,  B,  L,  1. 
PROTERIUS.    See  Monophysites,  §  3. 
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.  Histoiy. 
In  Colonial  Days  ({  1). 
Independent  Organisation  (ft  2). 
Growth  and  Critical  Questions  ($3). 
Modem  Development  (ft  4). 


Missionaiy  Work  (ft  5). 
II.  Polity  and  Oisanisation. 
Episcopal  Polity  (ft  1). 
Legislation  and  Administration  (ft  2). 
Discipline  (ft  3). 


Organisations,  Educational,  Benevolentt 

and  Othera  (ft  4). 
Statistics  (ft  5). 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  (ft  6). 
C>>wlcy  Fathers  (ft  7). 


L  Histoxy:  The  history  of  this  Church,  which 
is  the  lineal  descendant  and  successor  in  America 
of  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  voyages  of  Englishmen  in  this  direction. 

Even  when,  on  or  about  Jime  24,  1579, 

I.  In       Sir  Francis  Drake  made  only  a  tem- 

Colonial    porary  landing  on  the  coast  of  what 

Days.       is  now  California,  his  chaplain,  the  Rev. 

Francis  Fletcher,  held  regular  services 
out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  a  man- 
ner claimed  the  new  territory  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  early  patents  or  chapters  granted  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
others  who  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  toward  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  particular  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  obligation  to  convert  the  heathen 
aborigines,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Christian 
faith  as  taught  by  the  colonists  should  be  in  agree- 
ment with  that  of  the  same  church.  Records  exist 
of  baptisms  performed  about  this  time  in  various 
places,  from  the  southernmost  to  the  northernmost 
settlements,  even  as  far  as  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine, 
and  of  other  public  services  held  ^ith  more  or  less 
frequency,  xdl  of  them  antedating  by  a  niunber  of 
years  the  arrival  of  the  Majrflower  colony  at  Plym- 
outh (1620).  The  first  church-building  of  which 
there  is  any  reliable  accoimt  was  erected  at  James- 
town, Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Himt,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  colony  that 
landed  here  in  1607.  The  same  claim  of  priority  is 
made  in  behalf  of  one  erected,  it  is  said,  in  the  year 
1607  in  Maine,  by  those  attending  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Seymour  (thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  great-grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset). From  this  time  on,  the  record  of  Church 
life  and  work  is  but  a  meager  one  until  the  close  of 
the  century,  although  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
there  are  not  a  few  instances  of  a  growing  desire  for 
greater  religious  privileges,  and  an  equally  grow- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  Indians  and  Negroes.  Many  individual 
Churchmen  in  England,  including  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  London  (to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  colonies  were  formally  attached), 
showed  more  or  less  interest  in  this  missionary  en- 
terprise from  time  to  time;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the 
organization  in  1701  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  that  the 
Church  began  its  more  aggressive  career  in  America 
(see  Missions,  B.,  IT,  4,  §  4).  It  was,  however, 
greatly  hampered  in  its  work  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  utter  lack  of  bish- 
ops. The  episcopate  forming  so  essential  a  part  of 
its  integrity,  the  want  of  it  could  not  be  met  by  any 
other  means,  although  occasionally  some  tempo- 
rary expedients  were  suggest-ed,  especially  \i'ith  ref- 
erence to  the  due  supply  of  ministers  from  among 


the  residents.    The  only  recourse  for  ordination  and 
confirmation  was  to  the  mother-land. 

For  various  reasons,  partly  political  and  partly 
ecclesiastical,  and  not  altogether  appertaining  to 

England,  the  consecration  of  bishops 

2.  Inde-     for  America  was  delayed  year  after 

pendent  Or-  year,  until  in  the  year  1784,  at  Aber- 

ganization.  deen,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  was 

consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut  by 
the  canonical  nimiber  of  prelates,  all  of  them  Scot- 
tish non-jurors.  In  1787  the  Rev.  William  White 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  bishop  of  New  York;  both 
in  LAmbeth  Palace  by  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  and  the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  1790  the 
Rev.  James  Madison  was  consecrated  in  the  same 
place  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  in  1792  at  the  General 
Convention,  held  in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
John  Claggett  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Maryland 
by  Bishops  Seabury,  White,  Provoost,  and  Madison. 
By  this  fusion  of  the  two  equally  valid  sources  of 
orders,  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  and  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's  conse- 
cration was  practically  ended.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Church  was  busily  engaged,  through  its  diocesan 
and  general  conventions,  in  completing  its  inde- 
pendent national  organization.  The  Prayer  Book, 
finally  ratified  in  the  year  1789,  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  the  chief  departures  were  the  omission  of  the 
Athanasian  Oced  and  the  substitution  of  essential 
featiu*es  of  the  Scotch  communion  office.  This  lat- 
ter change  was  made  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  promised  his  influence  to 
this  effect  before  his  consecration.  Among  the  mis- 
sionaries belonging  to  this  period,  were  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  (Jeorge  Whitefield,  all  of  whom 
died,  as  they  had  lived,  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  character  of  the  church 
in  not  a  few  important  particulars  in  these  early 
days  was  due  to  Bishop  Seabury  and  Bishop  White, 
both  of  whom,  while  differing  in  many  respects, 
were  men  of  ability  and  influence,  and  of  unffwerving 
loyalty  to  their  principles.  In  the  formative  stage 
of  independent  existence,  the  intensity  of  the  former 
and  the  conservatism  of  the  latter  were  happily 
combined  to  avoid  serious  errors.  In  connection 
with  the  political  troubles  arising  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  (^urch  was  con- 
fronted with  grave  perils  and  difficulties.  Among 
the  clergy,  there  was  the  strong  feeling  of  indebted- 
ness on  every  score  to  their  fatherland  which  made 
them  hesitate,  naturally  enough,  to  side  with  those 
who  were  ready  for  revolution,  prepared  as  many 
of  them  were  to  recognize  the  injustice  shown  the 
colonies.    And  among  the  laity,  this  loyalty  to  the 
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oaths  which  the  clergy  had  assumed  led  to  suspicion 
and  a  straining  of  the  relations  between  them.  In 
maintaining  conscientiously  their  allegiance  to  their 
English  authorities,  the  clergy  endured  in  many  in- 
stances not  only  mental  anguish  but  severe  bodily 
persecution  and  suffering.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  position  of  some,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  which  the  evils  en- 
dured by  the  colonists  were  forcibly  set  forth  was 
wTitten  by  George  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia,  and  that  not  less  than  two-th'rds  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  well 
as  its  author,  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  likewise  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  And  when  the  national  inde- 
pendence was  finally  achieved,  it  was  from  this 
same  Church  that  a  large  proportion  was  drawn  of 
the  men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  filling  of  the  im- 
portant posts  in  the  administration  of  public  offices. 
This  is  evident  when  such  names  are  mentioned  as 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Marshall,  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert 
Morris,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Randolph,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  Pinkneys. 

The  disquietude  of  these  days  and  the  suspicion 

of  Toryism  hid  lurking  in  the  minds  of  many,  joined 

to  the  paucity  of  clergy,  made  the  gro\i'th  of  the 

Church  difficult  for  years.    It  was  not 

3.  Growth  until  the  more  general  appreciation  of 

and        its  really  missionary   character,   say, 

Critical     about    1830,    that    progress    became 

Questions,  wider  and  more  evident.  From  that 
time  on,  this  progress  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  of  late  its  grou-th  has  increased 
in  more  rapid  proportion  than  that  of  any  other 
religious  body,  gaining  even  uiK>n  the  ratio  of  growth 
in  the  general  population  of  the  country.  It  has 
passed  safely  through  several  crises  succeeding  that 
of  the  period  of  the  war  for  independence.  One  of 
these  was  contemiK)raneou8  ^ith  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (see  Tractarianism)  . 
Under  the  excitement  engendered  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal controversies  involved  in  this  movement,  the 
parties  which  had  for  some  time  existed  under  the 
names  of  High  Church  and  Ix)w  Church  became  more 
pronounced  in  their  differences,  and  not  a  little  acer- 
bity of  feeling  was  manifested.  This  spirit  of  par- 
tiianship  continued  to  assert  itself  more  or  less  for 
a  generation,  even  in  regard  to  things  of  a  ceremo- 
nial character  which,  in  the  light  of  the  harmony 
and  good- will  now  existing,  seem  tri\'ial  if  not  ut- 
terly insignificant.  Another  and  a  momentous 
crisis  arose  out  of  the  CiWl  War.  Among  the  prom- 
inent men  who  participated  in  the  scenes  preceding 
and  folloNWng  this  sad  epoch,  were  many,  both 
North  and  South,  who  were  equally  prominent  in 
the  church.  Satisfied  of  their  ultimate  success  in 
establishing  the  Confederacy,  the  southern  dioceses 
set  up  an  independent  organization,  and  broke  off 
all  formal  communication  with  their  brethren  in  the 
North.  These,  however,  with  a  charity  most  ad- 
mirable, ignored  the  fact  of  any  st^paration:  at  the 
(general  Con\Tntion  held  at  New  York,  in  the  year 
1862.  the  names  of  the  seceiiing  dioceses  were  regu- 
larly calliHi  and  seat^  assigned  them  as  before.    Nor 


did  these  dioceses  allow  that  any  separation  had 
taken  place  except  upon  purely  political  questicMis, 
declaring  by  the  hands  of  their  Committee  on  the 
state  of  the  chiut:h  that  "  though  now  found  within 
different  political  boundaries,  the  Church  remains 
substantially  one."  When  the  General  Convention 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1865,  two  Southern  bishops 
(Thomas  Atkinson  and  Henry  Champlin  Lay)  were 
present  and  some  deputies  from  three  Southern  dio- 
ceses, one  of  them,  thd  Rev.  Charles  Todd  Quin- 
tard,  being  consecrated  bishop  of  Tennessee  during 
the  session.  Some  anxiety  as  to  a  complete  re- 
union was  felt  on  account  of  incidents  that  had 
occurred  during  the  war.  One  was  the  taking  of 
arms  by  the  Right  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana,  who  became  a  major-general  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  His  death  in  battle  removed  the 
first  difficulty.  The  other  was  the  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer  as  bishop  of  Ala- 
bama without  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  as 
required  by  the  canons  in  force  before  the  war.  This 
matter,  however,  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
the  Church  presented  to  a  still  distracted  nation  the 
first  spectacle  of  complete  reimion,  the  influence  of 
which  was  potent  in  hastening  the  settlement  of  all 
remaining  disputes,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  so- 
cial. The  only  case  of  schism  with  which  the  church 
had  had  to  deal  was  that  of  the  formation,  chiefly 
by  its  own  ministers,  of  what  is  known  as  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  (see  Reformed  Episco- 
palians). These,  with  a  small  following  of  laymen, 
persuaded  that  there  were  in  the  Prayer-book  what 
they  called  "  Romanizing  germs,"  in  Dec.,  1873, 
formed  the  organization  named,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Right  Rev.  George  David  Cummins  (q.v.), 
assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Edward  CTieney  (q.v.),  of  C^cago.  Both  of  these 
were  deposed,  after  they  had  been  treated  with 
great  leniency  in  the  hope  that  they  would  aban- 
don their  separatist  attitude. 

In  1880,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  con- 
stituting the  General  Convention  was  appointed  to 
consider  whether  **  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
national  life  do  not  demand  certain  alterations  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  di- 
4.  Modem  rection  of  liturgical  enrichment  and 

Develop-  increased  flexibility  of  use."  The  study 
ment  of  this  important  subject  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  church  for  twelve 
years,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1892  that  the  revised 
prayer-book  was  authorized  for  use.  No  radical 
change  was  proposed;  no  alteration  wks  made  in 
the  standards  of  doctrine,  and  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciples of  liturgical  construction  and  ritual  were 
studiously  maintained.  What  was  accomplished 
was  the  correction  of  the  few  typographical  errors: 
the  elucidation  of  rubrical  obscurities  or  inaccu- 
racies; the  restoration  of  some  canticles  and  ver- 
sicles  omitted  originally  from  the  English  book« 
special  prayers  for  Unity.  Missions,  Rogation-days, 
etc.,  an  altar  service  for  the  Feast  of  the  Transfig- 
uration, second  offices  for  Christmas-Day  and  Blaster 
Day,  proper  psalms  for  special  occasions;  the  re- 
\*ision  of  the  lectionary;  the  printing  of  the  psalms 
and  canticles  with  the  musical  colon,  and  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with 
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a  title-page  of  their  own.  The  discussion  of  the 
matter  was  almost  wholly  without  partisan  con- 
troversy, and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  a  distinct  value 
had  bc^  added  to  a  book  already  greatly  vener- 
ated. The  revision  of  the  hymnal  occupied  even  a 
longer  period,  beginning  in  1859  and  not  concluding 
finally  imtil  1895.  During  this  time,  the  old  divi- 
aon  into  Metrical  Psahns  and  Hymns  proper  was 
abolished,  and  many  omissions,  additions,  and 
changes  were  made.  As  to  the  matter  of  choirs, 
there  has  been  quite  a  change  during  the  past  him- 
dred  years.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  they 
consisted  only  of  men  and  women,  largely  of  skilled 
quartettes,  although  there  were  not  wanting  in- 
stances, now  and  then,  of  surpliced  choirs  of  men 
and  boys.  Diiring  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
these  surpliced  choirs  have  multiplied  greatly,  and 
in  many  parishes  there  are  now  vested  choirs  of  men 
and  women.  Quartettes  are  but  seldom  foimd.  The 
old  organ  gallery  has  likewise  almost  disappeared, 
the  organs  and  choirs  being  now  almost  altogether 
in  or  near  the  chancel,  or  choir  proper.  One  sub- 
ject that  has  greatly  and  constantly  occupied  the 
mind  of  this  Church  has  been  that  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Christian  imity,  a  subject  which,  in  view  of 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation and  of  the  dangerous  elements  found  in 
some  parts  of  it,  is  one  of  vast  and  practical  impor- 
tance. Earnest  heed  was  paid  to  it  in  the  early 
dayB  of  the  Church's  independent  organisation, 
and  at  different  periods  of  its  subsequent  history 
overtures  upon  the  subject  have  been  addressed  to 
the  General  Convention.  A  standing  commission 
dealing  with  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  the  General  Convention  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1886,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
rep)orted  a  platform  upon  which  it  was  hoped  all 
Christians  could  eventually  stand,  and  this,  with 
alterations  and  additions  which  were  significant 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  introductory  statement,  of 
considerable  importance,  was  subsequently  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1888,  consisting  of  the  great  majority  of  all  bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Commimion.  For  the  exact  word- 
ing of  this  platform  see  Fundamental  Doctrines 
OF  Christanttt,  §  4;  see  also  Lambeth  Articles; 
Lambeth  Conference.  This  statement,  popularly 
known  as  the  quadrilateral,  remains  to-day  the  only 
formulated  proposition  for  unity  put  forth  by  any 
one  of  the  many  religious  organizations  of  the  land. 
The  work  of  the  Church  coming  technically  under 
this  heading,  began  at  the  very  outset  of  its  history, 

even  in  colonial  days,  among  the  In- 
5.  Mission-  dians  and  negroes.  These  have  ever 
ary  Work,  since  occupied  attention  in  continuous 

efforts  to  evangelize  them  and  to  afford 
them  every  religious  privilege  belonging  to  others. 
From  their  ranks  have  come  a  large  nmnber  of 
clergymen  who  have  been  ordained  to  serve  espe- 
cially among  their  fellows.  Before  the  Civil  War 
multitudes  of  negroes  in  the  South  were  nimibered 
among  the  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  since  that  period  the  southern  dioceses  have 
be^  most  diligent  in  seeking  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, with  no  small  measure  of  success.  The  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  country's  population  has 


led  the  Church  to  oiganize  special  missions  for  the 
benefit  of  its  different  elements,  e.g.,  among  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Jews,  with  the  prayer-book  in 
their  several  languages,  and  clergymen  of  their 
own  races.  Special  work  is  also  undertaken  among 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  the  inmates  of  various  in- 
stitutions, both  benevolent  and  penal,  as  also  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  etc.  As  to  work  in  foreign  and 
heathen  lands,  the  Church  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  began  to  show  her  interest  and  sense  of  re- 
•sponsibility.  In  1821,  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Andrews 
(or  Andrus)  went  to  Africa,  where  he  died  shortly 
after  beginning  his  labors.  Others  followed  him 
at  intervals,  and  subsequently  a  bishop  was  con- 
secrated for  work  there.  In  1829  a  mission  was  in- 
augurated in  Greece,  which  in  its  educational  de- 
partment is  still  in  operation  in  the  school  at 
Athens,  foimded  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hill  and 
his  wife.  In  1835  missionaries  went  to  China,  and 
in  1859  to  Japan.  In  both  of  these  countries,  the 
church  has  now  several  bishops  with  a  nimiber  of 
other  clergymen  and  lay-workers,  both  foreign  and 
native.  In  Haiti,  since  1875,  Right  Rev.  James^ 
Theodore  Holly,  a  colored  man,  has  been  in  charge 
of  church  work  there.  In  Mexico,  since  1879,  this 
church  has  been  more  or  less  in  charge  of  native 
and  reformed  congregations  that  desired  to  be  in 
commimion  with  it,  and  that  country  is  recognized 
as  a  part  of  its  missionary  field.  In  1899  Rev. 
Lucien  Lee  Klnsolving  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
southern  Brazil,  and  he  has  gathered  around  him 
an  increasing  number  of  clergymen  and  congrega- 
tions. A  similar  provision  for  Cuba  was  made  in 
the  year  1904,  although  work  had  been  carried  on 
there  for  more  than  forty  years.  Bishops  have  also 
been  consecrated  of  late  for  Honolulu,  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  already  very 
promising  results  have  followed  upon  their  appoint- 
ment. 

n.  Polity  and  Organization:  In  the  preface  to 
the  Ordinal,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  evident  imto  all 
men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient 
Authors,  that  from  the  Apostles*  time  there  have 
been  these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church — 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  Ac- 
I.  Episco-  cordingly,  this  church  is  constituted, 
pal  Polity,  as  to  its  ministry,  after  this  primitive 
manner,  and  since  1859  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  place  every  part  of  the  recognized  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  bishop.  This  rule  equally  attains  as  to  those 
countries  which  are  in  any  formal  manner  under  its 
protection.  Neither  does  it  maintain  any  mission 
in  any  foreign  land  without  a  similar  provision. 
Its  territorial  divisions  arc  kno^n  as  either  dioceses 
or  missionary  districts,  the  former  being  such  as 
are  autonomous,  or  independent  of  outside  aid, 
having  authority  to  elect  their  own  bishops;  the 
latter  such  as  are  dependent  for  their  support 
mainly  upon  the  church  at  large  and  receive  their 
bishops  from  the  same  source.  Dioceses  may  com- 
prise the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  states  in  which  they 
are  organized.  Missionary  districts  may  form  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  any  state  or  territory,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States.    Thus  it  may 
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happen  that  even  within  a  former  independent  dio- 
cese, there  may  be  formed  a  new  missionary  dis- 
trict. Some  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  provinces.  A  missionary  bishop  is  eligible, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  rest  of  the  church, 
to  a  diocesan  episcopate;  but  it  has  always  been 
maintained — although  there  is  no  constitutional 
nor  canonical  provision  to  this  effect — that  no  dioc- 
esan bishop  should  be  translated  from  his  original 
jurisdiction  to  another.  Bishops-coadjutor  are  al- 
lowed, with  the  right  of  succession.  In  the  general 
convention  of  1910  provision  was  made  for  the 
election  of  suffragan  bishops.  Under  this  provision 
a  suffragan  bishop  has  not  the  right  of  succession, 
but  remains  eligible  to  election  as  bishop  or  bishop- 
coadjutor.  At  that  convention  there  was  elected 
a  suffragan  bishop  of  New  York.  The  detached 
churches  in  foreign  lands,  as  e.g.,  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Dresden,  etc.,  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
American  bishop  ap|X)inted  by  the  presiding  bishop. 
The  legislation  for  and  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  lodged,  first  in  the  General 
Convention,  next  in  diocesan  conven- 
2.  Legisla-  tions,  and  lastly  in  parochial  vestries 
tion  and  or  mission-committees  meeting  occa- 
Adminis-  sionally.  The  General  Convention  con- 
tration.  sists  of  two  houses:  the  house  of  bish- 
ops, comprising  all  bishops  of  the 
American  communion;  and  the  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies,  comprising  four  of  each  order 
from  each  diocese  duly  chosen  by  its  diocesan  con- 
vention. In  the  latter  house,  representatives  from 
missionary  districts  and  from  the  convocation  of 
foreign  churches  are  privileged  to  sit  and  speak, 
without  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  General  Conven- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concurrent  vote  be- 
fore any  measure  can  become  operative.  The  senior 
bishop  according  to  date  of  consecration  is  styled 
the  presiding  bishop,  to  whom  is  delegated  during 
the  intervals  between  the  General  Conventions  the 
administration  of  important  and  necessary  affairs 
of  a  general  character.  An  assessor  to  the  presiding 
bishop,  who  also  acts  as  chairman  of  the  house  of 
bishops  during  its  sessions,  is  chosen  triennially  by 
the  members  of  that  house.  No  bishop  elected  by 
a  diocesan  convention  can  be  consecrated  unless 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  standing  com- 
mittees— bodies  chosen  annually  by  the  various 
diocesan  conventions  as  councils  of  advice  to  the 
bishops,  and  consisting,  except  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances, of  both  clergymen  and  laymen — and  of  all 
the  bishops,  except  when  such  elections  have  oc- 
curred within  six  months  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention.  In  this  case,  the  matter  is  settled 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses.  Rectors  are 
chosen  by  the  vestries  of  the  several  parishes,  usu- 
ally after  conference  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Missionaries  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  diocesan  committee. 
The  vestries  are  chosen  annually  by  the  meml^ers  of 
the  various  congregations,  under  the  pro\asions  of 
local  enactment.  Delegates  to  the  diocesan  con- 
ventions are  elected  by  the  parorhial  vestries.  In 
some  dioceses,  it  is  requisite  that  both  vestrymen 
and  delegates  shall  be  communicants  in  good  stand- 
ing; in  some  it  is  not.    Only  such  romniunicants  are 


eligible  as  lay  deputies  to  the  General  Conyention. 
No  one  can  be  ordained  to  the  ministiy  who  has 
not  been  for  the  appointed  time  first  a  postulant 
and  then  a  candidate,  nor  until,  after  sundry  ex- 
aminations, he  has  been  recommended  to  the  bishop 
by  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  to  w^hich 
he  belongs.  It  is  further  required  that  he  should 
present  certain  testimonials  as  to  character  and  fit- 
ness from  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. He  can  not  be  admitted  a  candidate  until  be 
is  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  nor  ordained  a  priest 
imtil  he  is  at  least  twenty-four  years  old.  A  bishop 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  deaconesses  (see 
Deaconess,  III.,  2.,  d,  §  2),  who  must  be  at  least 
twenty-thre«  years  of  age,  and  be  properly  quali- 
fied, and  recommended  by  clergymen  and  laymen. 
There  is  no  cognizance  of  sisterhoods  in  the  general 
canons,  it  having  been  deemed  best  to  leave  eveiy- 
thing  relating  to  them  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
bishops.  Lay-readers  form  the  subject  of  canonical 
provision,  and  are  imder  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  bishops  and  of  such  rectors  as  ask  for  their 
app)ointment.  No  church-building  can  be  conse- 
crated imtil  the  bishop  has  ample  assurance  that 
there  is  no  pecimiary  debt  upon  it  or  upon  the 
ground  where  it  may  be  erected.  The  music  of  a 
church  is  imder  the  direction  of  the  rector.  For 
over  fifty  years,  the  subject  of  cathedrals  has  been 
before  the  church  as  a  practical  matter.  Bishop 
William  Ingraham  Kip  of  California  was  perhaps 
the  first  prelate  to  give  it  expression  in  1855,  a 
time  when  there  was  no  little  prejudice,  even  oppo- 
sition, to  encounter.  In  1861  Henry  John  Wliite- 
house,  bishop  of  Illinois,  put  it  into  more  formal 
shape.  To-day,  there  are  about  forty  dioceses  where 
cathedral  organizations  exist.  In  some,  however, 
they  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal  establishments, 
and  the  cathedrals  themselves  little  else  than  parish 
churches.  But  the  idea  is  being  gradually  devel- 
oped and  utilized,  while  in  the  almost  completed 
cathedral  at  Albany,  and  in  the  growing  one  at 
New  York,  the  structures  well  deserve  the  name  in 
every  respect.  At  Washington  there  is  also  the 
nucleus  of  one  worthy  of  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  there  are  canonical 

provisions  both  general  and  diocesan.    The  duties 

of  clergymen  and  laymen  alike  are  in 

3.  Disci-  many  instances  plainly  set  forth,  and 
pline.  violations  of  the  law,  both  as  to  doc^ 
trine  and  manner  of  life,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  well-matured  enactments.  In  the  General 
Convention  of  1904,  provision  was  made  for  courts 
of  review  for  the  trial  of  bishops  and  other  clergy- 
men. The  principal  subject  under  this  heading 
that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  church  has 
been  that  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  (qq.v.).  It  has 
been  felt  for  years  that  the  low  and  injurious  views 
upon  this  subject  demanded  stricter  legislation. 
and  the  main  purpose  of  those  concerned  in  this 
has  been  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  di- 
vorced on  any  ground,  even  that  of  adultery,  to 
marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of  either  husband 
or  wife.  A  canon  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  house  of  bishops  at  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1904,  but  lost  by  a  small  majority 
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in  the  otiier  house.  The  matter  was  broiight  before 
the  General  Convention  in  1910,  and  discussion  was 
deferred  till  1913.  While  the  English  table  of  affin- 
ity has  not  been  formally  adopted,  there  are  many 
clerg3rmen  who  will  not  many  persons  within  its 
prohibitory  lines. 

In  early  colonial  days,  this  Church  felt  the  need 
of  educational  institutions  that  should  be  under  its 

auspices  and  direction.     As  early  as 

4.  Organ-   1691  a  charter  was  obtained  for  Will- 

izations,    iam  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  in 

Educational,  which  provision  was  made  for  the  ed- 

Benevolent,  ucation  of  suitable  men  for  the  minis- 

and  OthexB.  try,  and  also  for  the  due  propagation 

of  Christianity.  The  first  buildings 
were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  niunber 
of  parish-schools  were  also  established.  King's 
CoU^e  (now  Colxmibia  University)  was  subse- 
quently foimded,  the  president  of  which  must  al- 
ways be  a  member  of  this  church,  and  the  prayers 
used  in  public  worship  must  always  be  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Among  the  other 
colleges  more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  church 
are  Trinity  CoUege,  Hartford  (which  succeeded  to 
Washington  College,  chartered  in  1823),  Kenyon 
College,  Hobart  College,  the  University  of  the  South, 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  and  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. In  connection  with  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing denominational  colleges,  church-halls  have  been 
erected,  and  other  means  are  in  use  to  keep  in 
touch  with  undergraduates  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  number  of  parochial  schools  always  has  been 
small.  As  to  boarding-schools,  there  are  not  a  few 
scattered  in  as  many  as  thirty  different  dioceses, 
the  oldest  for  girls,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  founded  in  the  year  1837.  The  pioneer  suc- 
cessful school  for  boys  is  St.  Paul's  School,  near 
Concord,  N.  H.,  founded  in  1856  by  George  Che3me 
Shattuck,  M.D.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus 
Coit  was  the  famous  head-master  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Of  theological  seminaries  there  are  no  less 
than  sixteen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
them,  the  oldest  (1817)  and  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  is  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  New  York,  with  superb  buildings  and  a 
liberal  endowment.  Each  has  its  own  excellencies, 
and  all  are  supplied  with  able  faculties,  and  num- 
ber among  their  graduates  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  clergy.  In  all  but  one,  the  tuition  is 
free;  and  in  most  of  them  the  charge  for  the  use  of 
rooms  is  either  nothing  or  merely  nominal.  There 
are  also  several  training-schools  for  deaconesses,  as 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  thorough  in- 
struction, both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  given  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  church 
work  at  home  or  abroad.  Among  the  many  other 
organizations  of  this  church  are  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  (1883)  and  the  Daughters  of  the  King 
(1885).  These  are  identical  in  their  plans  and  op- 
erations, one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women; 
the  common  object  being  to  interest  more  directly 
the  younger  people  in  the  affairs  and  life  of  the 
chiurh.  The  members  are  bound  alike  by  the  two 
rules  of  prayer  and  service.  Junior  departments 
have  in  view  the  training  of  girls  and  boys  for  more 
active  membership  when  they  shall  have  become 


adults.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  a  large 
membership,  and  is  intended  to  afford,  imder  the 
guidance  and  fellowship  of  lady-associates,  op- 
portunities for  healthy  recreation  and  safe  social 
enjoyment  to  girls  and  young  women  who  are 
engaged  in  business  or  in  domestic  service.  The 
niunber  of  hospitals,  day-nurseries,  orphan  asylums, 
homes  for  cripples,  consmnptives,  and  aged  and  in- 
firm people,  houses  of  mercy  for  the  fallen  and  in- 
corrigible, and  for  other  needy  and  afflicted  per- 
sons, is  constantly  increasing  and  their  capacity  for 
usefulness  constantly  enlarging,  as  liberal  dona- 
tions and  endowments  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time.  In  this  practical  application  of  Christianity, 
almost  every  diocese  and  missionary  jurisdiction 
shares.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  either  ex- 
clusively or  partly  imder  the  care  of  sisterhoods,  of 
which  there  are  now  working  under  the  auspices  of 
this  church  something  like  twenty — some  of  them 
being  branches  of  English  commimities,  others 
foimded  in  America.  Beside  these,  there  are  sev- 
eral commimities  of  deaconesses.  Among  the  clergy, 
there  are  also  several  religious  orders,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
^-ith  its  American  headquarters  at  Boston,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  with  its  new  and  spacious 
monastic  buildings  at  West  Park,  N.  Y.  Their  chief 
work  is  that  of  preaching,  holding  missions,  re- 
treats, etc.,  although  the  first-named  order  is  also 
engaged  in  parochial  work.  For  social  purposes 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  there  have  been  organ- 
ized of  late  years  what  are  known  as  church-clubs, 
with  large  nimibers  of  members,  confined  mainly 
to  the  laity.  These  exist  now  in  over  thirty  dio- 
ceses. There  is  annually  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  these  various  associations.  In  addition  to  all 
these  organizations,  there  are  many  others  through- 
out the  country,  whose  main  object  is  the  more  di- 
rect and  local  dealing  with  and  forwarding  the 
church's  work  in  different  directions,  such  as  mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools,  temperance  reform,  social 
reform,  Christian  imity,  etc.,  so  that  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  all  the  members  of  the  church  to 
engage  in  some  branch  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
industry.  The  support  of  the  parochial,  diocesan, 
missionary,  educational,  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
church  is  mainly  derived  from  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  its  members.  For  some  purposes  there  are 
assessments,  laid  mostly  by  diocesan  authorities. 
Pew  rents  still  obtain  in  some  of  the  older  and 
larger  parishes,  but  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  are  now  conducted  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  free  church  system,  no  seats  being  rented  or 
formally  appropriated.  This  system  has  grown 
marvelously  in  the  past  sixty  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1910,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  and  dependencies  67  dioceses  and  26 
missionary  districts;  in  foreign  lands  there  were  11 

missionary  districts  or  dioceses.     Of 

5.  Statis-    clergymen,   there   were   in    1909    103 

tics.        bishops  and  5,516  priests  and  deacons, 

in  all  5,619.  There  were  8,017  par- 
ishes and  mission-stations;  50,153  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  455,495  pupils.  'The  total  number  of 
communicants,  inclucUng  the  missionary  districts, 
was  929,117,  which  would  give  a  total  membership 
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of  over  four  millions.  The  whole  amount  of  vari- 
ous contributions  reported  for  the  year  1909  was 
$18,358,821.28.  Leighton  CoLEMANt. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  organizar 
tion  of  laymen  operating  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  their  branches  wherever  foimd.  Its 
object  is  "  the  spread  of  Christ's  king- 
6.  Brother-  dom  among  men,  especially  yoimg 
hood  of  St  men."     It  is  composed  of  men  and 

Andrew,  boys  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who 
recognize  that  as  baptized  churchmen 
they  are  pledged  to  do  the  will  of  God,  in  trying  to 
help  other  men  to  know  our  Lord  through  his 
Church.  The  brotherhood  began  as  a  parochial 
gild  in  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago,  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  1883,  when  twelve  young  men,  ^-ith  the  ap- 
proval of  their  rector,  W.  H.  Vibbert,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  L.  Houghteling,  who  is 
the  founder  of  the  brotherhood,  agreed  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  St.  Andrew  in  bringing  St.  Peter 
into  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Messiah,  as 
recorded  in  John  i.  40-42.  They  adopted  two  rules: 
(1)  **  To  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  king- 
dom among  young  men  ";  (2)  "  To  make  an  earn- 
est effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one  yoimg 
man  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  set  forth  in  the  services  of  the  Church  and  in 
yoimg  men's  Bible  classes."  Their  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation,  and  similar  gilds  were 
formed  in  several  dioceses.  In  1886  thirty-five  of 
these  gilds  united  in  a  general  organization  kno^n 
as  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
now  in  this  country  about  1,000  active  senior 
branches,  or  chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  12,000,  and  500  junior  chapters  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  6,000.  The  jimior  department 
consists  of  small  bands  of  Christian  boys  who  are 
trained  not  only  to  live  straight  but  to  help  other 
boys  to  live  straight.  They  join  entirely  for  what 
they  can  give  and  not  for  what  they  can  get,  and 
there  are  no  amusements  or  attractions  of  any  kind. 
The  minimum  age  for  membership  is  twelve,  but 
most  of  the  boys  average  sixteen  and  are  usually 
boys  who  have  been  confirmed.  The  object  of  this 
department  is  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
boys.  In  addition  to  this  it  acts  as  a  training  ground 
for  membership  in  the  senior  order.  It  is  the  only 
society  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  abandoning  as  it 
does  almost  all  the  usual  methods  by  which  boys 
are  reached  and  influenced,  everything  except  def- 
inite and  real  religious  work  for  other  boys  being 
barred  out.  While  the  membership  of  the  brother- 
hood consists  entirely  of  laymen,  the  brotherhood 
works  only  by  the  approval  of  the  clergy,  no  chap- 
ter being  allowed  to  exist  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  rector  or  minister  in  charge.  The  chap- 
ters are  independent  in  all  particular  and  local 
affairs,  but  are  dependent  upon  and  responsible  to 
one  another  as  regards  the  interests  and  obligations 
common  to  all.  Any  baptized  man  is  eligible  for 
membership,  but  membership  can  be  had  only 
through  a  local  chapter. 

A  convention  is  held  each  year,  at  which  every 
chapter  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  be  repre- 


sented. The  convention  appoints  a  national  coim- 
cil  which  is  charged  with  the  executive  direction  of 
the  broUierhood.  This  council  maint4i.in8  an  office 
in  the  Broad  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
headquarters  for  the  brotherhood,  through  which 
the  different  chapters  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  It  publishes  the  interna- 
tional brotherhood  monthly  magasine,  Si.  Andrew's 
Cross,  and  other  literature  about  brotJierhood  work 
and  methods.  Hubert  Carubton. 

The  Society  of  Mission  Priests  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (sometimes  called  the  Evangelist  Fa- 
thers or  the  Cowley  Fathers)  is  a  religious  conunu- 
nity  of  clergymen  in  the   Anglican  Conmiunion 
foimded  at  Cowley,  a  southern  suburb 
7.  Cowley  of  Oxford,  England,  in  1865.    The  first 

Fathers,  members  were  Richard  Meux  Benson 
(vicar  of  Cowley,  the  parish  within 
which  the  community  was  organised),  Simeon  Wil- 
berforce  O'Neill,  and  Charles  Chapman  Grafton,  an 
American  clergyman  (who  afterward  became  bi^op 
of  Fond  du  Lac  in  Wisconsin).  The  institution  is 
worthy  of  commendation  as  being  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  since  the  Reformation  to  organize  a  re- 
ligious conmiunity  of  men  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  dedicated  life  of  women  in  sisterhoods 
had  been  revived  some  years  earlier.  Other  brother- 
hoods have  been  formed  since.  From  the  first  the 
conmiunity  at  Ck)wley  had  the  informal  sanction 
of  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Samuel  Wilberforce),  to 
whom  as  clergymen  its  members  were  necessarily 
responsible  for  ministerial  licenses.  Bishop  l^llber- 
force's  successor  continued  the  same  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  conmiunity,  and  when  the  statutes 
and  rule  were  formally  established,  he  gave  them 
his  official  sanction  and  became  visitor  of  the  soci- 
ety. It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  society  that 
its  members  should  be  subject  in  all  canonical  mat- 
ters to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  may 
be  resident  or  working,  while  for  personal  and  com- 
munity  purposes  they  are  as  free  as  other  clergy- 
men to  adopt  obligations  not  inconsistent  with 
their  ministerial  duties.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  thus  stated  in  its  statutes:  "  'The  Society  of  the 
Mission  Priests  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  has  been 
formed  for  the  cultivation  of  a  life  dedicated  to  God 
according  to  the  principles  of  Poverty,  Chastity, 
and  Obedience,  and  will  occupy  itself  in  works  both 
missionary  and  educational,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  Giod  in  His  good  Providence  may  seem  to 
call." 

Lay  brothers  are  associated  with  the  priests  in 
dedication  to  the  religious  life,  but  they  have  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  society.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  take  the  life  vows  until  he  is  thirty  years 
of  age,  nor  until  he  has  passed  through  a  lengthened 
term  of  probation.  The  superior  general  is  elected 
every  three  years  at  a  greater  chapter  of  the  soci- 
ety. All  other  officers  are  appointed  by  him,  inclu- 
ding the  superiors  of  provinces,  as  in  America,  India, 
and  South  Africa. 

The  society  has  branch  houses  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 
Bombay  and  Poona,  Capetown  and  Kaffraria.  Be- 
side their  direct  missionary  work,  the  external  occu- 
pation of  the  Fathers  is  largely  in  conducting  re- 
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treats  (seasons  of  devotional  retirement)  for  men  or 
women,  clergymen  or  lay  people,  in  preaching  mis- 
5?ions,  where  they  are  invitetl  thtus  to  aid  the  parish 
deiigy,  and  in  guiding  religious  communities  of 
women.  Clergjinen  and  lajrmen  are  received  as 
visitors,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  \'Ocation, 
and  for  devotion  or  study,  at  the  different  houses 
of  the  society,  and  much  devotional  and  doctrinal 
literature  has  beea  published  by  its  members^  who 
now  number  about  forty.       Arthur  C.  A,  Hall. 

BiBUOdRAPHY :  S.  D.  McComiell,  Hint,  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York,  7tb  ed..  1S97:  8.  Wilberforce, 
BtMUnyofthe  American  Chutth^  ib.  1840;  J*  S.  M.  Ander- 
■on*  Hvft.  of  the  ChurcA  in  the  Co/oniii*,  3  vola..  Loudon, 
1856;  W.  8.  Perry,  HitUtricM  CollectumM  Rdniinq  to  the 
American  Colamal  Church,  5  vols,,  Hurtford,  l>i7ci  7,H; 
idem.  UandbMk  of  the  General  Coni'imtion  of  the  P.  hi. 
Ckureht  Givin^f  ita  Hist,  and  ConMtitution,  187S-S0,  Svw 
York,  ISSI;  idem,  Hi*t.  of  the  American  Episc&pai  C'AurrA, 
1687-18S3,  2  vok.,  Boston.  1885;  idom.  The  EptJtcopate 
in  America,  New  York.  18135;  H.  G.  Patterson,  The 
American  Episc&patet  Philadelphia,  1878;  W,  White,. 
Memairw  of  the  Protestant  Epixopal  Church,  New  York, 
18S1:  R.  E.  Beardiley,  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  Connecti- 
ad^  2  vols,,  Boflton.  IH83;  W,  Benham,  Short  Hiat.  of  the 
Amtrimn  Churrk,  New  York.  1S84;  J,  G.  Wilson  and 
OtlMif*,  Centennial  HiM.  of  the  P.  £.  Church  in  the  Bio- 
e*9*  of  New  ForJt,  17S6-1886,  ib.  1886;  L.  Colcmim,  HiM. 
of  the  Church  in  America,  ib,  189.5;  C.  a  Tiffany,  Hi»t. 
of  the  P.  E.  Church,  in  the  t^  S.,  ib.  1895;  M.  DLx,  Hi*t. 
of  the  Parish  of  THnittf  Church  in  .  .  .  New  Yerk,  4 
voJAm  ib.  1898-1907;  A,  L.  Ctosa,  The  Anoliean  Epitco- 
pate  and  the  American  Cohnien,  ib.  1902;  Lucy  C.  Jarvia* 
Sk^eJu^  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial  Connecticut,  New 
HAvea,  1902;  Q,  W.  Pct«rlun.  HiM.  and  Record  of  the 
R  E.  Church  in  .  .  .  if.  Vireinia,  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
1902;  D.  D.  Addiaon.  The  Episcopalian*,  New  York* 
1004;  0.  HodjEes,  300  Yeara  of  the  Epiacx>pal  Church  in 
America,  Philadclphm,  1&07;  W.  Updike,  Hist,  of  thf 
SpiMCopal  Church  in  AVarroffanseti,  H.  /.,  3  vola.,  Boston ^ 
1007;  A,  B,  Richmond,  American  Episcxtpai  Church  in 
China,  Bftltimoro,  1WI8;  Papers  and  Speeches  of  the 
Ckwrth  Conrjress  in  Boston.  May.  1909,  New  York.  1901>; 
II.  D.  Haywood,  Live*  of  the  Bishops  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Rftleish.  N.  C.  10 tO. 

On  doctrine,  luw.  and  polity  consult:  A.  A.  Benton, 
The  Church  Cifchyptedui,  Philadelphia,  1884;  J.  A.  An- 
drews, Church  Law,  Columbus.  O.,  188S;  W.  F,  Hwk, 
Ckwth  BieHonarUt  London .  1887;  G.  Hodges.  The  Epis- 
eopal  Church;  its  Doctrineai,  Ministrv,  Worship  and  Sacra- 
fneniA,  New  York,  1892;  G,  H.  Humphrey,  Law  of  thr 
p.  E,  Church,  ib.  189.^;  W.  J.  Vlillef,  American  Church 
Dictionary,  ib.  1902;  F.  W,  West*ott.  Cath4}tic  Princi- 
picji  oi  lUustraied  in  the  DoiArine,  Hist,  and  Organiiolion 
of  the  AmericJin  Catholic  Church  in  the  U^  S..  Milwaukee, 
1902 

PROTESTANT  FRIENDS.     See  Free  Conqri;- 

OATIONS- 

PROTESTANT    METHODISTS.       See    Method- 
ists, J.,  5. 

PROTESTANT  UNION  (GERMAN);    An  aseocia- 
tion  of  Genimti  Protestants  for  the  re\ival  of  Prot- 
estaatiflm  in  the  spirit  of  Evangelical  freedom  and 
in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion.   The  statutes  of  the  society  set  forth  Ita  aims 
as  follows:   the  development  of  German  Protestant 
churches  upon  a  eongregational  basis  according  to 
the  special  conditions  governing  the  various  coun- 
tries containing  a  German  population,  as  well  as 
preparations  for  a  combination  of  the 
Aims  and    national   Churches;    resistance  to   all 
Origin.      hierarchic   and  un- Protestant  tenden- 
cies within  the  different  churcht*s.  and 
the  preserv^ation  of  the  rights,  the  honor,  and  the 
liberty  of  German  Protestantiam;   the  maintenance 
IX.— 19 


and  furtherance  of  Christian  reapect  between  the 
various  denominations  and  their  members;  and  the 
stimulation  and  furtherance  of  Christian  life,  as  weO 
as  of  all  Christian  undertakings  that  concern  the 
morality  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  associatiorii  in  1863,  was  due  primarily 
to  the  alienation  of  both  masses  and  whole  classes 
from  the  Church,  although  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  was  in  no  senKc  a  denial  of  Christianity, 
still  less  of  all  religious  faith.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  estrangement  was  to  be  sought  in  the  failure 
of  the  Church  to  adapt  its*?lf  to  modem  culture;  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  abandoned  in  the  twenties^ 
l>ecauHe  it  aeemetl  as  though  the  historic  foundations 
of  belief  were  being  endangereij,  and  a  rcHgioua 
reaction  set  in  which  was  afterward  strenf^thencd 
by  political  reaetion.  It  was,  however,  held 
to  be  absolutely  essential  that  the  Church  should 
be  a  friendly  ally  of  modern  eiv^hzation,  on  condi- 
tion that  this  ci\iUzation  should  submit  to  the  ed- 
ucational influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  There 
miiBt  be  unrestrained  hi.'storieal  criticism  of  the 
sources  of  revelation ;  the  Church  must  cease  to  l»e 
an  orgariization  of  theologians  and  must  concede 
all  possible  freedom  to  the  work  of  laymen.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  estranged  from  the  Church  must 
overcome  their  indifference  and  clearly  recognise 
the  real  jmwer  of  religion,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  Church;  they  must  understand  that  morality 
is  based  on  Christianity, 

To  arouse  the  Church  to  the  necessity  for  this  re- 
form wa.*s  the  task  proposed  by  the  Protestant  Union, 
Various  conflicts  in  the  matter  of  church  govern- 
ment and  administration^  as  well  as  in  reference  to 
theological  teactiing,  preceded  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  and  helped  trO  explain  its  existence.  In  IS62 
Daniel  Schenknl  (q/v,)  issued  a  call  to  all  liberal 
Christians  to  fonn  a  German  Prott:^tant  party,  and 
at  the  Durlaeh  conference  of  Aug,  'A*  1863,  he  urged 
still  more  earnestly  the  institution  of  a  German 
Protestant  congress  to  prt^pan^  the  way  for  a  gen- 
eral representation  of  all  the  German  Cburcfiea, 
such  as  could  not  be  offered  by  the  Eisenach  Con- 
ference (q.v,)  or  by  the  Church  Congn'ss,  The  Dur- 
laeh conference  unanimously  accepted  this  proposi- 
tion and  invited  a  numt)er  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  various  German  Churches  to  a  meeting 
which  was  held  Sept.  30>  186.3,  at  Frankfort.  Here 
the  Protestant  ITnion  was  founded.  An}^  reputable 
person  belonging  t.o  a  Protestant  church  may  be* 
come  a  member  It  \vm  originally  provided  that  a 
congress  should  assc*mble  each  year,  or  as  often  aa 
might  be  necessary;  but  since  political  events  inter* 
fered  several  times,  it  was  deternuned  in  IHS3  that 
the  general  assemblies  should  be  belt!  biennially. 
Later,  in  1901,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
meet  at  least  every  three  years.  In  infl4  the  union 
had  twenty  branches  with  about  25,t)OI)  memliers, 
of  whom  20,00(1  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Union 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate.  Headquarters  are  now 
in  Berlin, 

The  activity  of  the  Protestant  Union  has  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  atand  taken  in  regard  to 
certain  ecc lesifLstical  (|uestion!?  and  in  the  reaffirma- 
tion and  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  society;  and 
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its  entire  course  has  been  marked  by  opposition  to 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    In   1896  a  petition 

was  presented  to  the  Reichstag  oppos- 

Actiyityand  ing  the  abrogation  of  the  law  r^ard- 

Results.  ing  the  Jesuits;  in  1886,  at  Wiesbaden 
an  attack  was  made  on  contem- 
porary efforts  to  separate  the  Church  completely 
from  State  control,  and  it  was  held  that  the  sanc- 
tioning of  ecclesiastical  laws  should  still  remain  the 
prerogative  of  the  State.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
have  the  chief  direction  of  the  schools  was  also  em- 
phasized in  1869,  and  obligatory  civil  marriage  was 
demanded  in  1865,  any  confirmation  of  such  mar- 
riage by  the  Church  being  condemned  by  the  union 
as  illegal  in  1875.  The  principle  of  the  union  of  all 
the  Protestant  Churches  has  always  been  main- 
tained, the  final  aim  being  the  organization  of  a 
German  national  Church  which  shall  in  no  way  ex- 
clude the  preservation  of  the  individuality  of  the 
provincial  churches. 

The  sole  periodical  expressly  designated  as  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Uliion 
is  the  monthly  Protestantiache  FlughldUeTj  founded 
1866  at  Elberfeld,  now  appearing  at  SchOneberg- 
Berlin.  A  Jahrhuch  was  issued  for  four  years 
(Elberfeld,  1869-72);  and  the  society  also  published 
the  New  Testament  portion  of  a  Protestanlenbibel 
(ed.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holtzendorf, 
Leipsic,  1872),  while  the  Palatine  branch  sent 
forth  an  Andachtsbuch  (Neustadt,  1870).  A  num- 
ber of  minor  periodicals  are  also  maintained. 
Other  agencies  for  the  propagation  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  association,  such  as  traveling  lec- 
turers, have  also    been  employed;  and  in  1899  a 


fund    was     establiahed   for    clergy    deposed   for 
heterodoxy. 

The  Protestant  Union  has  been  violently  assailed 
both  by  individual  pastors  and  by  conferences  of 
clergymen.  The  Prussian  Supreme  Church  Council 
declared  against  it  in  1865  and  again  in  1871,  and 
clergymen  who  represented  its  principles  were  ex- 
cluded from  church  offices,  dismissed,  or  threatened 
with  dismissal;  and  the  members  of  tlie  union  were 
excluded  from  the  district  efynods  of  Hanover.  At 
the  same  time,  though  many  of  the  members  of  the 
union  have  been  destructive  in  tendency,  the  con- 
structive spirit  has  often  been  manifested,  as  in  the 
refusal,  in  1882,  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a 
''  People's  Church,"  and  in  the  protests  against  the 
religious  indifference  and  hostility  of  Gcarman  lib- 
eralism. The  union  has  at  least  partially  aided  in 
the  introduction  of  synodal  and  presbyterial  organ- 
ization in  several  of  the  national  churches  of  the 
German  states  and  in  securing  equal  rights  for 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  and  has  succeeded  in  re- 
viving religious  interest  and  trust  in  many  formerly 
estranged  both  from  faith  and  from  the  Church. 

(Paul  Mehlhorn.) 

Bibuographt:  Sources  are  Der  aUotmeina  dtvUch^  Prot- 
estatUenverein  in  aeinen  Stahden,  .  .  .  iintprtieA«ii,  .  .  . 
The^en  iind  Re9t^uH(men  seiner  Hauptpenammlvngen, 
Berlin,  1889;  and  the  Verhandlungen ci  the'* Protestant- 
en  tage  "  issued  separately  either  at  Elberfeld,  Berlin,  or 
Leipsic.  Consult  further:  D.  Schenkel,  Der  deuteche  Fro- 
tettantenverein  und  eeine  Bedeutung,  2d  ed..  Wiesbaden, 
1871 ;  D.  Schmidt,  Der  ProteeUxnienverein  in  sekn  BriefenfOr 
und  wider,  GOtersloh,  1873  (advene);  J.  E.  Websky,  Dot 
poeitive  ChrieUntum  dee  ProteetanteneereinB,  Berlin,  1882; 
W.  Hdnig,  Die  Arbeit  dee  deutechen  Proteetanienieereina,  ib. 
1888;  idem.  Der  deuteche  Proteetanienverein,  Brenwo,  1901 
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In  history  Protestantism  involves  a  far  wider 
group  of  phenomena  than  the  larger  or  smaller  eccle- 
siastical organizations  sprung  from  the  Reforma- 
tion (q.v.).  At  the  same  time,  it  must  primarily  be 
considered  as  an  ecclesiastical,  or  at  least  as  a  re- 
ligious, movement;  and  it  can  maintain  its  existence 
only  as  a  concept  and  presentation  of  Christianity, 
even  though  the  Reformation  was  closely  connected 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the  age,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
Europe,  especially  of  CJermany.  Protestantism 
took  its  rise  in  the  wish  to  regenerate  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism on  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church, 
or,  as  its  protagonists  said,  "  according  to  the  (Jos- 
pel."  In  the  present  article  the  cultural  elements 
connected  with  Protestantism  must  be  excluded; 
only  an  outline  of  the  system  as  a  phenomenon  of 


Christianity  can  here  be  attempted.  Its  develop- 
ment, however,  has  been  far  from  uniform;  various 
types  of  religious  bodies  have  represented  it  in  his- 
tory, and  still  constitute  highly  significant  forms  of 
its  existence.  Even  as  thus  limited,  the  subject  is 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  almost  every  point 
which  must  be  touched  upon  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy. 

I.  Name:  The  name  "  Protestant "  originated 
from  the  **  protestation  "  in  which  the  leading  Ger- 
man princes  friendly  to  the  Reformation  united 
with  fourteen  cities  of  Germany  on  Apr.  25,  1529, 
against  the  decree  of  the  Roman  majority  of  the 
second  Diet  of  Speyer  (see  Speyer,  Diets  or).  It 
was  a  designation  quite  colorless  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  and  was  first  used  as  a  political 
epithet  by  the  opponents  of  those  who  signed  the 
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protest.  It  was  not  neooeaaiily  applied  in  an  op- 
probrious sense,  however,  so  that  the  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrines  could  interpret  it  aa  testifying  to 
their  steadfa^jtneas  and  courage.  It  has  alwa>T*  been 
less  conunon  in  Grermany  than  elsewhere,  though 
later,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Enlightenment  (q.v.j^  the 
impUcation  it  carried  that  the  type  of  Christianity 
which  it  designated  stood  for  freedom  and  tolerance 
commended  it  to  many.  In  the  nineteenth  ecntuiy 
it  became  the  shibboleth  of  the  "  liberal  "  eccles^iiiii- 
tical  and  theological  schools;  more  recently  the 
growth  of  ultramontanism  us  u.  i>olitical  power  has 
giveJi  it  a  wider  currency;  and  it  is  very  frequent 
for  any  non-Roman  Catholic  t^o  term  himself  a  Prot- 
estanti  whether  he  profesises  Christianity  or  not. 

The  adhcrecta  of  the  Reformation  at  first  pre- 
ferred to  call  themselves  **  Evangelicals/'  while 
their  opponents  styled  them  **  Lutherans/*  *'  Zwing- 
lians,*'  "  Calvinists/'  etc,  thereby  empha^aing  their 
sectarian  and  heretical  character,  and  implying  at 
best  that  they  were  a  schismatic  body  separated 
from  the  true  Catholic  Church.  The  same  names 
were  empIoy«^d  by  the  Protestants  themselves  in 
their  factional  disputes.  After  15:iO  the  expression 
**  Adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  "  came 
into  use*  The  French  name,  *'  Huguenots/*  orig- 
inated, according  to  Beza,  in  Tours,  where,  the  new 
religionists  being  eompellefi  to  assemble  by  night, 
the  report  spread  that  they  met  in  honor  of  a  night- 
specter,  le  rai  Hn§uei  (ef.  Huguenots,  L,  %  1). 

It  ii<  mgnificnant  that  the  early  Protestants  shrank 
from  styling  themselves  a  church,  Luther  asserting 
merely  that  he  and  his  adherents  l:>e longed  to  the 
Church.  The  idea  that  the  Evangelicals  or  the  Lu- 
therans were  the  Church  arose  in  connection  with 
tJie  concept  of  the  Church  as  a  school  (see  below, 
IV,,  §  2),  helped  on  by  the  course  of  event-a.  It 
was  customary  to  speak  of  '*  our  churches  "  (con- 
gregations) and  hence,  aft^r  the  churches  of  the 
states  wexe  consohdat-ed  and  had  adopted  more  or 
Jess  generally  one  creed,  the  plirase  '*  our  Church  ** 
came  into  vogue,  and  was  perverted  into  **  we  are 
the  Church." 

Tlffi  German  Pro  tenants,  when  they  found  it 
neceflsaiy  to  speak  of  themselves  aa  a  distinct  or- 
ganization, used  at  first,  and  as  late  as  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  the  terra  "  Reformed  Church."  It  was 
after  1580  and  during  the  controversy  over  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  (q.  v.)  that  the  *'  Lutheran  Church  '* 
was  first  heard  of,  though  circumstances  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  name  popular.  About  1600  the 
Calvinists  and  Philippists  began  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  name  "  Reformed/*  and  t^  call 
those  "  Lutherans  "  who  differed  from  them.  Dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War  this  usage  became 
general  and  was  promoted  by  custom  outside  of 
Germany.  In  France  and  Holland  the  Protflstanta 
always  called  their  churches  "  Reformed,"  implying 
that  they  were  Calvinistic  or  Zftinglian  rather  than 
Lutheran;  and  in  England  other  names  were  given 
non-Roman  Catholic  organisationst  such  as  *'  Es- 
^blbhed  Church,"  '*  Presbyterian  Church,'*  and 
like,  none  of  them  being  named  after  any  of 
"their  leaders, 

XL  Eitemal  Development  and  Present  Status: 
About  1600,  or  at  the  outbimk  of  the  Thirty  Years' 


War  in  1618,  the  rising  tide  of  the  Reformation  had 

reached  the  climax  of  its  first  impulse,  even  though 

the  movement  had  not  yet  everywhere  run  its  fuU 

course,  nor  had  the  Counter- Reforma- 

1.  Teiti-    tion  been  unproductive  of  results.     In 

toriai       Germany,    however,    the     Protestant 

Conqueste*  estates  were  the  more  numerous  and 
the  more  powerful;  the  Huguenots  in 
France  had  attained  an  assured  position  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes:  the  northern  Netherlands  had 
renounced  Roman  Catholicism;  in  England  the 
only  question  was  whether  the  Established  Church 
or  the  Puritans  should  prevail;  and  the  Scandina- 
vian North  had  become  thoroughly  Lutheran.  In 
general  the  Germanic  countries  retained  the  gains 
of  Protestantism  during  the  Reformation  jjeriod. 
The  secure  position  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  West- 
phalli,  Peace  of;  Corpus  Evangelioobctm)  re- 
mained substantially  unaltered  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1S06,  and  In  other  respects  there  was  no  essen- 
tial change,  the  single  event  which  foreboded  Prot- 
estant loss,  the  conversion  of  the  royal  house  of 
Saxony  to  Roman  Catholicism,  resulting  merely  in 
the  transference  of  the  leadership  of  Protestant 
Germany  to  Prussia;  in  England  and  in  Scandinavia 
Roman  Catholicism  was,  and  remained,  excluded. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestantism  was 
well-nigh  exterminated  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  there  were  losses  to  the  east 
of  Germany,  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary. 

The  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  had  great  influence 
upon  the  external  development  of  Protestantism; 
it  creat43d  the  idea  of  tolerance  and  wrought  con- 
stantly increasing  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
State  churches.    The  Reformation  had 

2.  Concept  held  to  the  old  doctrine  of  a  single 

of  Toleni-  Christian  Church  and  but  one  true 
tion*  Christian  faith,  and  in  its  way  it  ivent 
as  far  in  actually  constituting  this 
Church  and  faith  as  the  old  Church  had  done.  In 
the  opinion  of  Luther  the  word  of  God  and  the  sac- 
raments were  the  marks  of  the  Church  and  the 
faith;  and,  ivith  Melanchthon'a  help,  he  thought  he 
had  formulated  these  marks  in  articles  of  faith 
which  might  serve  as  legal  bases  for  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  parlie^^  each  of  which  claimed  to 
represent  the  Church  and  the  faith.  Luther  also  be- 
lieved that  the  Christian  authorities  should  lend 
their  aid  to  the  Gospel,  so  that,  with  his  approval, 
the  medieval  theory  of  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  was  carried  over  into  Protes- 
tantism. The  Peace  of  W^estphalia  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  idea  of  toleration,  decreeing  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  no  longer 
'  regard  one  another  as  heretics,  and  providing  that  in 
case  a  Protestant  prince  went  over  from  the  Lu- 
theran to  the  Reforme<^l  confession  or  vice  versa,  his 
subjects  should  be  free  to  follow  or  not.  Further- 
more, while  in  principle  it  excluded  sects  from  the 
law,  it  left  a  certain  measure  of  freedom  to  the  ter- 
ritories in  their  treatment  of  them,  thus  positing  a 
tacit  allowance  of  toleration.  In  course  of  time 
Pietism  and  the  progress  of  theological  thought 
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made  princes  question  whether  it  was  to  their  in- 
terest to  uphold  pure  doctrine  with  too  great  zeal, 
while  new  theories  of  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State  prepared  the  way  for  the  belief  that  the  State 
should  exercise  only  a  general  supervision  over  the 
Church  and  should  treat  different  religious  bodies 
alike.  What  had  lain  obscurely  in  the  background 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  now  formulated 
and  justified  on  grounds  of  natural  law,  although 
not  immediately  and  everywhere  put  fully  in  prac- 
tise. Theological  toleration  was  firat  granted  among 
the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  Re- 
monstrants and  other  sectarian  congregations  were 
tolerated  ajs  early  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  prince  in  Ger- 
many to  give  freedom  to  the  Mennonites,  Unita- 
rians, and  others.  At  present  all  German  states 
place  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
defado  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  equality  of  in- 
dividuals before  the  law  is  guaranteed  by  the  Em- 
pire. A  Protestant  Diaspora  (q.v.)  has  gro\>'n  up 
in  Roman  Catholic  territories  and  vice  versa.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  growth  of  Protestantism  is 
relatively  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  To  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  es- 
tablished churches  the  United  has  been  added  since 
1817  (see  Union,  Ecclesiastical)  and  a  number 
of  "  Free  Churches  "  (see  Lower  Saxon  Confed- 
eration; Lutherans,  II.  Separate)  have  sprung 
up,  BO  that  Protestantism  in  Germany  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  highly  complex.  In  almost  all  other 
Christian  countries  toleration  was  made  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  the  land  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, at  least  with  reference  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  in  most  cases  with  reference  to  all 
sorts  of  sects,  old  and  new.  At  the  same  time  the 
principle  of  an  Established  Church  has  not  been 
abandoned,  though  it  has  been  restricted.  There 
are  still  many  established  or  rather  privileged 
churches,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  of  America  and  France 
are  the  only  countries  in  which  there  is  at  present 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.  See  the 
articles  on  the  various  countries;  also  Church  and 
State;  Colleoialism;  Liberty,  Religious;  Par- 
ity; etc.;  for  Germany,  the  articles  on  the  states  of 
the  empire;  Boxifatius-Verein;  Gotteskasten, 
LuTHERiscHEit;   GusTAV  Adolf  Verein;  etc. 

A  characteristic  of  later  Protestantism  is  the  very 
general  tendency  of  groups  to  combine,  though 
often  by  the  loos'jst  of  bonds.     [Gatherings  like 

thos3  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (q.v.) 

3.  Later    may  be  mentioned  as  manifestations 

Protestant-  of  the  tendency.    Denominational  lines 

ism.        are   L'ss   closely   draiNTi   than   of  old, 

there  is  a  disposition  to  set  aside  minor 
differences  in  the  interest  of  Christian  fellowship, 
and  separate  organizations  have  been  united  in 
England  and  America  among  the  Congregational, 
•  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  Above  all, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  disposition  to  combine 
for  practical  Christian  work  (see  Church  Federa- 
tion).] A  "  German  Evangelical  Church  Commit- 
tee "  was  formed  in  1903  as  the  result  of  the  rec- 
ognized need  of  a  confederation  of  the  national 
Churches  and  to  work  for  their  common  interests. 


The  missionary  activity  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  manifold  forms 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  work  which  are  some- 
times loosely  comprehended  under  the  term  "  home 
missions,"  are  notable  and  vital  characteristics  of 
modem  Protestantism  (see  Missions  to  the  Hea- 
then; Home  Mibsionb;  Innere  Mission);  and 
articles  on  work  for  special  classes — emigrants,  Jews, 
seamen,  workingmen,  etc.  [The  Bible  and  Tract 
societies,  societies  like  those  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  many  others  which  will  be  found  described 
in  their  appropriate  places,  may  be  mentioned  as 
illustrating  the  great  development  and  achieve- 
ments of  organized  Christian  work  among  modem 
Protestants.]  In  connection  with  home  missions 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  is  notable, 
both  for  its  results  and  because  it  well  illustrates 
certain  differences  between  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestantism. 

The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of  the 
total  Protestant  population  of  the  world  (i.e.,  the 
aggregate   number   of    communicants 
4.  Num-    and  those  who  may  be  classed  as  ad- 
bers  and    herents)  based  upon  the  best  and  la- 
Distribu-    test  data  obtainable.    It  attests  one  of 
tion.        the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history 
of  Protestantism  in  the  last  century— 
its  great  expansion  in  North  America.    The  United 
States  has  now  the  largest  Protestant  population  of 
any  land— from  65,000,000  to  66,000,000  (out  of  a 
total  population  of  79,000,000)  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  H.  K.  Carroll  (in  the  CkrUUan  Advocate, 
reproduced  in  Christendom  Anno  Domini  1901,  ed. 
W.  D.  Grant,  New  Y©rk,  1902,  i.  530-^31),  which  is 
based  upon  the  census  of  1900.    Great  Britain  prob- 
ably comes  next  with  38,000,000  Protestants  (total 
population  42,500,000)   and  (3ennany  third  with 
somewhat  more  than  35,000,000  (total  population 
56,000,000).     [See  Note  on  page  293.] 

Reformed  Protestantism: 

Great  Britain 20,500.000 

Germany 3.000.000 

Switscrland 2.000.000 

HoUand 3.000.000 

Hungaiy 2.500.000 

France 500.000 

United  States 65.000.000 

Canada 2.000.000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 1.500.000 

India 1.500.000 

South  Africa 1.000.000 

Elsewhere 2.000.000 

Total  Reformed 104.500.000 

Lutheran: 

Germany 32.000.000 

Norway  and  Sweden 7.500.000 

Denmark 2.500.000 

Finland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  6.000.000 

Hungary 1.250,000 

United  SUtes 6,000.000 

Elsewhere 750.000 

Total  Lutheran   56,000.000 

Anglican: 

England    16.750.000 

Scotland  and  Ireland 750.000 

The  Colonies 4.000.000 

United  States 2,500.000 

Total  Anglican 24,000.000 

Protestant  missions 5,500,000 

Total   182,000.000 

With  these  figures  may  be  compared  the  follow- 
ing by  recent  authorities: 
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G.  Waroeck.i 

Fournipr  dfl  FJjiix,' 

H.  Waitncr." 

H.  Z<^Ue^.• 

H.  A.  KroMf.* 

Hoauui  Catholics 

Kftitem  Church  .*,»,,... 

230.000.000 
115,000,000 
185.000.000 

230,860,533 
9S  .01 6,000 
1 43. 237 .025 

263,460,000 
126,200,000 
170,320.000 

254,500.000 
114,610,000 
166.830.000 

264,506.922 
U7.R75.556 
166<627.109 

Pfrttjsw^tnntfl  ,  .  ,  .            .        i 

*  G.  Wameck,  Abrian  der  GeacAtcAlc  der  protestanlUchen  Mi«nonen,  p.  375*  Berlixii,  1901. 
>  Foumjcr  deFliuJc  in  Bull^n  de  VInstUid  iniemational  de  SlatiaW^ut,  iv.  2  (1889),  146. 

*  H,  Warner.  LekHtucA  der  Omgraphie,  p,  179.  Hanover,  1903. 

*  H.  Zeller.  in  G.  Wameck's  AUgrmrinir  M xasionKteiiackrifU  3txjt.    70.      Zeller'a  fi|[urr«   for   the  Eastern  Chufch  are  106,- 
4SO»000.  Orthodox;  8J30,D00  "  other  [Kasteml  Chrifltiana. 

^  H.  A.  Kroae,  in  SHmmwn  aut  Maria  Laath,  )xv  (I9*^K^>.  16sqq.,  187  aqq.     For  the  Eaatera  Church  Rroae  givcfl  Greek 
Orthodox  109.147,272;  ichisjiiatic  OrieotAlB,  e,5M,t»13;  Raakolniku  (Kuflaian  dissentera).  2,173.371- 


nL  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Protestant- 
ism as  Conceived  by  Luther:  A  thear>'  of  Protes- 
tantism which  has  been  widely  prevalent  makes  it 
consist  of  a  formal  and  a  material  principle,  the 
former  grounded  in  the  doctrine  of  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  for  everything  in  the  Church, 
the  latter  in  the  concept  of  justification  by  faith. 
Attempts  to  expound  the  theory  have  usually  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  clearness?  and  faulty  method,  the 
attempt  having  been  made  to  construct  without 
sifting  the  concrete  historical  matcrialp  so  that  only 
too  often  the  result  has  been  to  confuse  the  two 
questions,  how  Prot<?5tanti.*rra  actually  present r^ 
itself  in  history  and  how  the  investigator  wouLl 
like  it  to  be.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  begin  with  a  sketch  of  certain  of  the  ideas  of 
Martin  Luther — ^admittetlly  the  founder  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  chief  pointj*  wherein  Luther  appeoffKi 
as  a  new  messenger  of  the  Gospel  may  be  grouped 
under  the  five  heads  which  follow. 

Regarding  the  Bible  aa  the  only  indubitable  source 
of  authority  in  religion,  Luther  rejectetl  the  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  regarding  tradition.  Concerning 
inspiration  he  stood  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Ro- 
man Churchj  but  he  declared  that  the 

I.  IVonns    latter  did  not  accord  to  the  Scriptures 

of  Faith*  their  full  rights.  In  controversy  as  to 
whether  he  might  really  and  justly  ap- 
peal to  the  Scriptures,  he  asserted  what  hiis  becomt? 
the  distinctively  Protestant  position— that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  obscure  and  in  need  of  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Fathers,  and,  secondly,  that  they  have 
not  a  twofold  aense,  a  historical  and  a  spiritual,  but 
A  literal  sense  only.  Along  with  his  unreserved 
readiness  to  follow  blindly  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  word  of  God — qualified,  however,  on 
occasion  by  recourse  to  experience— Luther  reeog- 
nued  the  ecumenical  creeds,  and  with  them  the  old 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
which  he  found  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  his  method  to  press  forwartl  from  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  to  tnic  knowledge  of  God,  and  this 
metho(i  ha^  always  hm*n  important  in  Protestant- 
ism, It  has  regulated  tlie  peri  copes  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  pointiKl  inquirers  to  the  practical  way, 
and  has  centered  attention  upon  edification  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  benefits  of  Christ  aa 


[NoTS.  The  tables  are  nectninarlly  carried  baek  to  about 
the  year  1900  becauae  that  is  the  latet  date  at  which 
anything  like  general  ■tati^Cicfl  or  even  e»tinnate«  are  ob- 
tainahle.  U  would  afTord  no  adequate  baftls  of  cozzipariaon 
to  take  later  figurei  such  an  are  availabl*  from  »umc  coun- 
tries when  only  much  earlier  Sgures  are  at  hand  for  others. — 
The  Eorroia.] 


the  essence  of  knowledge.  Of  the  creeds,  Luther 
held  the  Apostles'  t-o  be  the  most  important,  re- 
garding it  as  a  precious  document  of  antiquity 
which  confirmed  his  understanding  of  the  Gospel, 
and  ap|>oaling  to  it  to  prove  that  he  taught  noth- 
ing new,  but  only  the  genuine  old  doctrine.  He 
consistently  represented  that  the  ecumenical  cret»ds 
formed  a  bond,  and  the  strongest  bon<J,  between 
the  *'  kingdom  of  the  pope  "  and  the  Ev.*ingeHcnI 
churches;  and  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  he  aaw  in  like  manner  a 
certain  measure  of  cormnon  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
Luther  maintained  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
their  mode  of  treatment  was  too  divergent  to  per- 
mit tlie  (iermiin  Reformer  to  feel  any  special  aym- 
patliy  with  the  ancient  Church  on  this  score. 

When  Luther  fell  back  upon  his  experiences  with 
reference  to  the  Bible  and  Christ,  and  renounced  all 
church  teachings  contrary  to  these  experiences 
after,  in  his  hour  of  need  in  the  monastery,  he  had 
failed  to  find  comfort  in  what  she  authoritatively 
offered  him,  he  followed  a  con^-iction  of  individual 
responsibility   and   compulsion    which 

2,  Private  Protestants  since  his  time  have  desig- 
Judgment.  nated  as  **  private  judgment."  In  thus 
exalting  his  personal  rehgious  and 
moral  convictions  above  authority  and  tradition  he 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  Renaissance  relied  without  reserve 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  individual,  and,  in  the 
last  analysis,  on  purely  empirical,  egoistic,  and  un- 
moral individualism,  Luther  added  from  the  word 
of  Gotl  the  concept  of  man  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  understood  ChriBtianity  as  both  freedom 
and  compulsion.  It  has  ever  since  been  the  prob- 
lem of  Protestantism  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of 
the  world  of  man,  and  of  the  Church,  with  God's 
revelation,  and  t^a  assign  to  the  conscience  it^  proper 
function  as  guide  of  conduct  and  belief  when  en- 
lightened by  the  Gospel,  or  the  law  of  Christ.  Lu- 
ther well  knew  tlie  lioiit^  of  conscience  in  judging 
others,  and  he  wa.^  willing  to  leave  each  one  to 
God,  even  the  heretics  if  they  would  only  keep  si- 
lence and  refrain  fmm  disturbing  civil  aff"air8  by 
agitation.  For  hirm*elf,  he  recognized  that  he  was 
a  debtor  to  the  Gospel,  and  he  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence in  matters  of  h««lief  only  in  so  far  as  the 
new  man  in  him  had  t^iken  the  place  of  the  Old 
Adam.  He  never  lost  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
by  word  and  act  he  made  clear  the  true  place  of 
conscience  in  Christianity. 

Luther's  concept  of  justification  was  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  Bible,  although  he  always  de- 
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fined  it  in  the  sense  and  words  of  Augustinian  and 
scholastic  tradition:  justificaHo — "  a  setting  right  " 

— "  a  making  over  of  the  sinful  man 

3.  Justifi-  to  a  righteous  one."    His  view  differed 

cation  by    from    the  Roman  only  in    that   this 

Faith.       making  over  comes  to  pass  through 

faith  alone,  and  not  in  any  way 
through  works  or  merit.  Luther's  dissent  from 
Roman  teaching  developed  from  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  penance  as  it  was  then  presented.  Ro- 
man Catholicism  taught  that  justification  is  at- 
tained through  the  means  of  grace  of  the  Church, 
that  is,  first  through  baptism,  which  removes  the 
taint  of  original  sin,  then  through  penance  by  those 
who,  after  baptism,  fall  into  mortal  sin.  In  the 
monastery  Luther  became  convinced  that  he  had 
lost  the  forgiveness  and  grace  of  baptism,  and  with 
burning  zeal  he  turned  to  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
Here  the  system  of  laying  down  stem  conditions  of 
absolution,  which  were  almost  invariably  modified 
in  virtue  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  (see  Keys, 
Power  of  the),  both  terrified  him  and  filled  him 
with  doubt.  In  reading  the  Pauline  epistles,  more- 
over, he  came  to  believe  that  God  offers  his  grace 
without  conditions  and  without  regard  to  merit, 
provided  only  that  there  be  faith.  He  likewise 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  justification  abides, 
while  grace  is  ever  ready  for  the  acceptance  of  faith 
without  need  of  any  intermediary.  It  was  in  as- 
serting this  free  and  imconditional  offer  of  God's 
grace  to  faith  that  Luther  broke  with  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  teaches  increasing 
degrees  of  grace,  and  that  to  become  worthy  to 
share  in  grace  man  must  in  each  degree  do  '*  what 
in  him  lies." 

Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  is  nothing  less 
than  a  new  concept  of  God.  It  means  that  God  is 
love.  Love  is,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the  attributes  of 
God  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  but  it  is  there 
placed  after  God's  freedom  and  onmipotence,  and 
is  not  the  essence  of  his  being.  To  Luther  God, 
both  as  he  is  revealed  in  Christ  and  as  he  is 
still  concealed  from  man,  is  unlimited,  positive  love. 
His  love  is  so  great  and  mighty  and  mysterious  that 
the  human  mind  can  not  fathom  it;  it  is  in  every 
sense  too  high  for  reason,  and  is  revealed  in  Christ, 
who  is  God  in  human  form. 

To  Luther  it  seemed  an  incomprehensible  mis- 
understanding when  it  was  alleged  that  his  doctrine 
of  justification  opened  the  way  to  moral  laxity;  in 
his  opinion  it  alone  gave  real  life  and  constancy  to 
moral  earnestness  and  joyousness.  Faith  did  not 
free  from  the  obligation  of  works,  but  only  from 
excessive  valuation  of  them.  The  certainty  of  par- 
don, he  thought,  assured  to  the  guilty  one  that  he 

who  pardoned   would  help,   and  fur- 

4.  New     nished  the  strongest  impulse  to  the 

Ethical  and  will  to  do  penance,  that  is,  to  forsake 

Legal       sin  and  perform  good  works.    Luther's 

Standards,  opponents,   on  their  part,   could  not 

comprehend  how  he  was  able  to  find 
the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  penance  too  lax  and 
yet  hold  to  the  thought  of  a  (Jod  whose  mercy  was 
without  limit.  But  Luther  saw  no  incompatibility 
in  a  merciful  and  a  holy  God.  He  believed  in  a 
twofold  destiny  of  men,  blessedness  and  condemna- 


tion. God's  unlimited  mercy  is  the  most  effective 
means  he  can  use  to  win  men  to  the  former;  not 
fear,  but  gratitude,  is  the  strongest  motive  to  obedi- 
ence; and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  merciful,  par- 
doning God  will  not  supply  moral  power  where  it 
is  needed. 

Luther  broke  through  the  external  character  of 
the  law  by  explaining  it,  not  as  the  inscrutable  will 
of  God  which  must  be  accepted  implicitly  as  a  rev- 
elation, but  as  based  in  the  divine  nature  itself. 
In  like  manner  the  German  Reformer  transformed 
the  concept  of  the  blessedneas  of  heaven.  To  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
is  the  ''  beatific  vision,"  which  is  the  comprehensi- 
ble aim  of  a  Christianity  whose  God  is  blessed  by 
virtue  of  his  exalted  nature.  For  Luther,  too,  God 
is  blessed  according  to  his  nature,  but  this  nature 
is  love,  and  when  one  has  on  earth  experienced  proof 
of  God's  unwavering  and  unfathonu^le  love  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  then  there  is  life  and  blessedness 
in  the  present  world,  a  foretaste  of  what  will  be 
fully  enjoyed  only  in  heaven.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  the  ecstatic  visions  of  mysticism  are  the 
foretaste  of  heaven  on  earth.  Luther  was  at  times 
influenced  by  mysticism,  but  he  never  longed  for 
visions  and  ecstasies,  and  his  mjrstidsm  was  only  a 
means  of  learning  and  drawing  near  to  God.  This 
new  idea  of  blessedness,  with  his  concept  of  God, 
made  it  possible  for  Luther  to  speak  of  the  certi- 
tude of  salvation;  and  he  could  even  make  confi- 
dence in  it  a  Christian  duty,  since  God  is  love.  The 
thought  of  God's  ever  certain  grace  meant  to  him, 
not  indifference  and  weakness  on  the  part  of  God 
toward  sin,  but  God's  power  over  sin;  and  blessed- 
ness meant  for  him,  not  a  morally  neutral  good,  but 
good  as  good,  and  the  vital  element  of  heaven. 

Luther  likewise  had  a  new  idea  of  the  content  of 
the  good,  or  the  law.  For  Roman  Catholicism  the 
moral  law  in  its  final  analysis  is  a  coUecticm  of 
statutes  commanding  and  forbidding  definite  things, 
a  code  decreed  by  God  instead  of  man.  For  Luther, 
the  law  (which  the  natiu^  man  can  not  understand) 
becomes  a  single  idea  applicable  to  every  individual 
and  every  situation.  As  (Jod  is  love  and  can  not 
help  giving  forth  love,  so  he  requires  nothing  but 
love  from  any  one.  Faith  feels  an  inner  compulsion 
to  show  forth  love,  and  makes  the  Christian  the 
servant  of  all,  even  while  exalting  him  as  lord  of  all 
things. 

Luther  regarded  the  Church  as  in  principle  noth- 
ing but  a  commimity  of  individuals.  The  only  nec- 
essary mark  of  the  Church  is  the  presence  of  be- 
lievers, who  are  united  through  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  body  of  which  each  believer  is  a  member.  The 
thought  of  the  body  of  Christ  means  for  Luther  that 
the  Church  is  not  an  organisation,  but 
5.  Church  an  organism,  which  lives  in  and  with 
and  Sacra-  Christ  himself.  Christ's  spirit  and  word 
ments.  are  the  medium  by  which  the  Church 
works.  In  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
the  presence  of  priests  properly  ordained  is  essential 
to  the  Church,  not  the  attendance  of  worshipers; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Roman  theory  b  not  that  of  a 
sacred  order,  it  is  expressed  in  legal  ordinances. 
Luther  thinks  in  principle  only  of  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  can  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  law. 
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Luther's  new  ideas  conreming  the  eoimtitution 
of  the  Church  are  <levelopeci  in  his  An  den  chrisUi^ken 
Add.  He  preferred  to  say  **  Christeniiom  ''  rather 
than  **  Churchy"  and  in  this  work  he  represents 
Christendom  aa  onlered  in  estates  and  callings.  He 
declares  that  the  worldly  estates  belong  to  the  body 
of  Christ  aiid  are  on  an  equality  with  spiritiial  per- 
aoms,  both  in  their  religious  quality  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  moral  actions.  A  rightly 
chosen  priest  \s  eo  different  from  a  public  official, 
and  all  men  are  alike  fit  for  the  service  which  Christ 
has  iippointed  to  Christendom,  namely,  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  body  and  souL  Luther  by 
no  means  had  in  mind  only  the  nobles,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  appeal,  but  expreesly  mentioned 
aboemakerSj  smitha,  and  fanners.  They  must  all 
know  that  they  are  all  spiritual  estjites,  all  equally 
ordained  priests  and  bishops,  to  the  end  that  eaeh 
in  his  way  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  the 
other  and  help  him  to  live  and  grow  as  a  Christian 
in  his  appointed  place. 

Luther  often  declared  that,  while  aU  are  spiritual 
priests,  there  are  also  priests  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  word  and 
the  sacraments.  This  leads  to  his  theories  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  He 
never  doubted  that  there  should  be  special  pro\i- 
aioQ  for  all  the  elements  of  worship  in  Christendom; 
what  was  new  with  him  wa^  that  he  distingiiished 
between  the  concepts  **  Church  '*  and  **  orgjiniza- 
tion  for  public  worahip,"  considering  the  latter,  so 
to  speak,  as  only  a  province  of  the  former.  He 
found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  regartling  the 
Church,  in  its  capacity  of  an  organization  for  public 
worship,  as  instituted  by  God  and  ordered  by  Christ, 
endowed  by  him  with  special  gifts.  Its  function  is 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  its  foundation  the 
command  to  baptize.  He  waa  convinced  that  any 
Christian  could  read  the  Bible  and  profit  from  it, 
but  he  believed  that  all,  himself  included,  needed 
also  the  instmction  of  well-orden^d  preaching.  He 
would  not,  however,  have  the  hearing  of  sermons 
made  a  "  commandment  of  the  Church,"  aiding  in 
salvation  by  compliance  with  a  law.  Hence,  in  or- 
dering the  Evangelical  service  Luther  put  all  em- 
phasis on  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  to  the 
end  that  the  Bible  might  be  understood  and  have 
its  full  efficiency  as  the  true  means  of  grace.  He 
put  the  sacraments  by  the  aide  of  preaching,  be- 
cause in  his  own  experience  he  had  found  help  and 
comfort  in  the  sacraments.  In  his  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  he  retained  more  of  the  old  doctrines 
than  elsewhere;  but  he  utterly  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  sacrifice,  and  put  no  other  interpretation  on 
the  mystery  of  the  Supper  than  that  it  in.spired  the 
trembling,  guilty  conscience  to  faith.  His  regard 
for  church  services  and  rites  never  became  a  snare 
to  him.  He  was  convinced  that  unjust  excommuni^ 
cation  does  not  exclude  from  the  Church-  he 
taught  that  if  the  priests  of  the  Church  will 
not  serve,  any  Christian  brother  may  officiate  in 
their  place;  and  he  reganleti  parents'  reading  of 
the  Bible,  catechetical  instruction,  and  prayers 
at  home  aa  supplementary  to  the  similar  offices 
of  the  Churchy  and  filled  with  the  same  sort  of 
power 


IV.  The  Lutheran  Church:  The  historical  study 
of  Protestantism  leads  naturally  from  Luther  to 
Melanchthon,  The  prirt  of  the  latter  in  the  Refor- 
mation has  given  rise  to  most  divergent  opinions. 
Extreme  views,  such  as  those  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  destroyer  of  true  Lu- 
theranisni,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
r,  Luther  make  him  the  real  genius  of  the  Refor- 
and  Me-  mation  who  determined  Its  course,  are 
lanchthon.  not  justified.  Luther  was  no  organ- 
iser, and,  as  a  theologian,  no  systema* 
ti»er,  Melanchthon  was  both,  though  \^ith  limjta- 
tions.  The  word  of  God  could  not  be  presentf^d  and 
made  effective  without  trained  preachers  who  knew 
how  to  use  the  Bible  and  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  as  represented  in  the  Renais- 
sance. His  abihty  to  meet  this  need  by  making 
schools  and  univ^ersitiea,  as  well  as  all  their  teach- 
ings, subservient  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
was  Melanchthon 'a  peculiar  gift.  Luther  recog- 
nized this  and  was  not  blind  to  his  own  restrictions, 
He  justly  admired  Melanchthon 's  skill  in  getting  at 
the  kernel  and  formulating  it  instructively  and  sys- 
tematically, even  though  the  latter's  work  as  the 
**  preceptor  of  the  Reformation "'  inevitably  re- 
sulted in  a  narrowing  of  Lutheran  concepts  which 
was  not  without  momentous  consequences. 

This  reduction  of  Luther's  thoughts  appears  in 
what  Melanchthon  has  to  sfiy  of  the  Church  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  Loci  (1543).    Interest  in  the  or- 
ganization  and  in  its  officials  and  specific  functions 
here  comes  to  the  front.    Melanchthon 
2.  The      compares  the  Church  with  a  school^ 
Church  a    and  considers  his  definition  of  it  as  a 
SchooL      coeius  acholasticux  to  be  a  complete  ref- 
utation of  the  papal  definition  of  the 
Church   as   a   kingdom.     The   Church   consists   of 
teachers  and  taught,  who  are  to  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  and  it  must  set  forth  the  Bible 
as  the  sole  truth.    In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible,  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  that 
the  word  of  God  is  itself  the  judge,  **  with,"  it  is 
characteristically    added,    '*  the   confession   of  the 
true  Church."    Luther  might  have  written  all  this, 
though  to  him  the  Church  was  more  than  a  school, 
and  the  worrl  of  God  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
teaching.    The  pastors,  or  teachers,  too,  seemed  less 
important  to  liim  than  to  Melanchthon,  and  he  did 
not  lay  as  much  weight  as  the  latter  on  the  harmony 
of  all  Church  doctrine. 

Melanchthon  wrote  his  Loci  originally  as  a  brief 
compendium  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  for  the 
private  edification  of  those  who  were  reading  the 
Scriptures;   but  in  the  two  later  editions  he  aimed 
to  produce  a  text-book  for  the  Church  as  a  school, 
and  to  col  lee  t  all  the  articles  of  faith 
J.  Melaxich-  and  arrange  them  in  proper  order    This 
thon*B       was  done  primarily  for  the  use  and 
System,      benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the  school 
(i.e.,  the  pastors),  especially  as  bittt*r 
experience  with  the  fanatics  had  made  a  theolog- 
ical education  seem  a  necessary  requisite  for  the 
preacher's  office.    In  all  thre    editions  of  the  Loci 
justification  by  faith  is  the  center  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  the  chief  article  of  the  faith.    The  entire  con- 
tent of  the  Bible  is  arranged  under  the  headings, 
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"  doctrine  of  the  law  "  and  "  promise  of  grace." 
The  law  is  God's  exacting  ^^ill,  the  Gospel  his  help- 
ing will.  Since  Adam's  fall,  and  because  of  orig- 
inal sin,  man's  power  is  so  weakened  that  he  can 
not  fulfil  the  most  external  requirements  of  the  law, 
to  say  nothing  of  actually  pleasing  God.  Accord- 
ingly, the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  terrify  and  produce 
contrition.  The  Gospel  then  reveals  God's  grace 
(i.e.,  his  mercy),  which  is  foimded  in  Christ  as  the 
mediator  and  propitiator,  and  makes  justification 
known  as  a  free  favor  for  Christ's  sake,  consisting 
in  the  remission  of  sins  and  assuring  of  reconcilia- 
tion or  acceptance  to  life  eternal.  The  Gospel,  how- 
ever, does  not  abrogate  the  law,  and  therefore  it 
requires  not  only  faith,  but  also  conversion.  God 
works  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  perfecting  faith  and 
helping  to  fulfil  the  law.  The  Gospel  leads  to  re- 
generation, or  the  restoration  of  original  righteous- 
ness, which  will  be  perfected  in  heaven.  Precise 
definition  is  highly  characteristic  of  Melanchthon 
and  sometimes  leads  him  to  set  rather  artificial  lim- 
its to  various  concepts.  He  shows  an  inclination  to 
retain  as  many  of  the  old  institutions  as  possible, 
and  tries  to  prove  that  the  Protestant  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  Catholic.  He  presents  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  penance  or  repentance,  though  without  the 
force  of  personal  experience  which  animated  it  in 
Luther,  and  for  him  conversion  lasts  practically 
throughout  life.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament,  or  sign, 
which  marks  entrance  into  the  Christian  life  and 
the  state  of  grace,  the  transition  from  the  dispen- 
sation of  law  to  that  of  the  Gospel.  Its  eflBcacy  en- 
dures for  the  whole  life. 

Having  devised  the  formula  of  the  Church  as  a 
school,  Melanchthon  proceeded  to  bring  the  Evan- 
gelical faith  into  connection  with  Humanism.  He 
started  with  the  old  familiar  idea  of 
4.  Luther-  natural  law  (q.v.),  declaring  that  it  is 
anism  and  not  only  approved  by  the  reason,  but 
Scholarship,  is  also  foimd  in  the  Bible,  being  in  the 
background  of  revealed  law.  God  has 
provided  that  men  shall  know  his  providence  from 
nature  and  has  given  them  understanding  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil.  By  the  fall  man 
lost  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  which 
he  had  originally  possessed.  The  Gospel  brought 
something  wholly  new,  not  indicated  in  the  natural 
law,  namely,  redemption  through  Christ  and  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  this  now  leads  back  to  the 
original  condition.  Certitude  is  restored  by  the 
spiritual  law  imparted  by  revelation  in  the  Bible. 
If,  now,  as  Christian,  and  by  supernatural  means, 
man  is  again  certain  about  God,  the  study  of  the 
natural  knowledge  of  God  has  interest  and  value 
for  him  and  for  the  Church.  Faith  attains  to  some- 
what of  the  character  of  rationality  by  virtue  of  the 
natural  law,  though  even  this  law  is  supematurally 
conditioned  as  based  on  the  creative  activity  of 
God.  By  means  of  this  concept  of  natural  law  Me- 
lanchthon succeeded  in  finding  an  ideal  foundation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  in  the  knowledge 
of  reason  no  less  than  scholasticism  had  done.  His 
theory  was,  however,  only  superficial  here,  for  he 
really  had  in  mind  two  realms  of  knowledge:  a 
higher,  that  of  Biblical  revelation,  and  a  lower,  that 


of  human  reason;  and  he  felt  that  one  must  first 
learn  of  the  former  to  understand  the  latter.  He 
refrained  from  high  speculations  about  God,  the 
law,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  contenting  himself  with  the  belief 
that  all  divine  secrets  would  be  revealed  in  heaven. 
It  is  significant  that  he  thought  of  heaven  too  as  a 
school.  He  did  not  appropriate  Luther's  ethical 
conception  of  blessedness.  That  jiistice  is  in  itself 
blessedness,  that  love  is  the  essence  of  life  everlasting 
he  did  not  understand.  God  desires,  he  held,  to  be 
known  and  honored;  and  blessedness  is  the  eternal 
reward  of  those  in  heaven  to  hold  con  verse  concerning 
God  and  the  divine  essence,  now  at  last  completely 
known.  Herein  is  the  most  considerable  reduction  of 
Luther's  teaching  as  formulated  by  Melanchthon. 

In  the  interest  of  the  new  faith  Melanchthon  im- 

dertook  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  system  of 

higher  education,  and  rendered  no  slight  service  to 

the  entire  field  of  science  and  letters. 

5.  Church  His  Loci  became  the  theological  text- 

and  State,  book  of  the  generations  which  followed 
him,  and  his  manuals  of  philosophy, 
which  he  prepared  as  propssdeutic,  were  no  Ises 
noteworthy.  In  this  undertaking,  however,  he 
needed  the  help  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  it 
was  he  who  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  State.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  magistracy  was  sanctioned  by  rea- 
son, and  also  that  it  was,  on  unmistakable  Biblical 
authority,  positively  ordained  by  God,  the  secular 
officials  behig  called  to  be  guardians  of  the  entire 
law,  i.e.,  the  natural  law  and  the  decal<^;ue.  Rev- 
elation defines  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  They 
must  open  the  way  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  regulate  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  but 
it  is  not  for  them  to  interpret  the  Bible  or  to  formu- 
late the  faith.  Their  place  in  the  Church  is  among 
those  who  hear,  not  those  who  teach.  The  preach- 
ers, as  ministers  of  the  word,  are  independent,  and 
as  authoritative  for  secular  officials  as  for  all  other 
laymen,  though  in  purely  civil  affairs  the  clergy  are 
subject  to  civil  authority. 

Lutheran  orthodoxy  may  be  treated  briefly  after 
depicting  Melanchthon's  system.  It  lived  and 
moved  in  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel  to  which 
Melanchthon  gave  words  and  form,  notwithstand- 
ing the  controversies  of  Gnesiolutherans  and  Philip- 
pists,  and  the  preference  shown  for  the 
6.  Lutheran  former  when  the  princes  were  compelled 
Orthodoxy,  to  take  sides  (see  Philippists).  For 
it  the  Bible  was  the  only  actual  au- 
thority of  faith,  even  the  creeds  adopted  serving 
merely  to  settle  points  of  controversy,  and  the  task 
of  theology  was  to  interpret,  systematize,  and  de- 
fend in  pedagogic  fashion  what  the  Bible  contained. 
The  classic  theologian  of  the  period,  Johann  Ger- 
hard (q.v.),  gave  little  space  to  the  confessions  in 
his  Lod  (9  vols.,  Jena,  1610-22)  and  treated  them 
only  incidentally.  It  is  not  meant  that  Gerhaxd, 
or  any  one,  was  indifferent  to  the  confessions,  but 
he  was  so  fully  convinced  that  they  accorded  with 
the  Bible  and  boimd  to  nothing  except  what  was 
in  the  Bible  that  he  could  give  them  a  very  second- 
ary place.  It  was  far  more  important  to  show  that 
Lutheranism  and  the  early  Church  were  in  harmony, 
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and  that  the  new  tf'achinjp  were  supported  by  the 
teatiinony  of  the  Chyn:h  Fathers.  I'raeticaliy  the 
oonfesBiom  were  important  ehiefiy  on  the  political 
side.  The  Augsburg  Confession  servefj  aa  a  state- 
ment of  the  Evimgelieal  failh  wliich  could  lie  used 
jiirifiticaily  in  dealings  U^tw'een  the  Lutheran  states 
and  the  Empire;  and  the  sinU^  often  felt  the  need 
of  dociimentii  which  eould  be  appealed  to  in  niattera 
of  uncertainty  in  their  internal  ehureh  policy. 

The  most  important  theological  achievement  of 
the  time  of  orthmioxy  was  a  liighly  developed  doc* 
trine  of  the  ins^piration  of  the  Bible;  controversy 
with  Ronmn  Cutholie  theologians,  especially  the 
well-equipped  JeisuiU^  drove  the  Protestants,  who 
rejected  the  Roman  appeal  to  tradition  and  the 
Church,  to  declare  the  Bible  the  sure  and  only  word 
of  God,  to  which  they  maintained  that  they  could 
appe^  with  better  right  than  conJd  their  opponents 
to  the  pope.  At  the  same  time,  a  conaist'Cnt  and 
pnu!:tical  intuition  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  was 
retained.  The  divioe  plan  for  the  salvation  of  fallen 
man  was  thoiight  of  by  many  as  somewhat  more 
miiaculous  than  by  Melanchthon ;  faith  and  com- 
prehension of  the  Bible  were  considered  a  pur^^dy 
mechiiniciil  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  the- 
ory of  blessedneas  was  still  further  tnmHformed; 
metNiphysical  sp*culation  abont  Ood  involved  con- 
aequenf^s  which  Mtdanchlhon  had  not  had  in  mind; 
and  new  paths  were  eiitere<l  upon  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament.s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpre- 
tation of  loci  went  on  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Melanch- 
thon. Finally,  there  was  a  coherence  of  idea  baaed 
on  the  concept  of  Crod,  that  is,  on  Goal's  interest  in 
the  law.  llie  dogma  of  satisfaction,  rendered  by 
Chriat  to  God  in  place  of  the  sinner,  ritood  in  close 
relation  to  the  thought  of  law,  even  of  a  natural 
law.  In  it  the  orthodox  theology  showed  that  it 
had  made  Melanchthon 's  interpretation  of  Luther 
its  own  and  was  still  aninmtetl  by  it.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  thia  dogma  has  been  the  most  lasting 
part  of  the  orthodox  iloc trine. 

The  rao^t  striking  thing  in  the  piety  of  the  jseriod 
waa  its  unruffled  content.  Never  since  has  the 
Evangel icjd  faith  been  so  sure  of  its  object  and  so 
sure  that  it  waa  right.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  moral  impulses  to  faith  were  not  felt  as  they 
were  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  There  was  a  sort  of  habitual  acqui- 
escence in  the  ine\ntabihty  of  «in,  and  the  hope  of 
heaven  was  a  large  element  of  orthodox  piety.  Men 
saw  no  s|K^citd  tasks  before  them  in  the  world; 
Melanchthon's  tejicliing  had  brought  aliout  its  log- 
ical result  by  putting  all  ideal  direction  of  life  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  people  [for  the  most 
part]  learned  the  cat4?clu8m  and  hatened  patiently 
to  the  iuBtruction  of  the  pulpit;  they  attendeiJ  faith- 
fully on  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments — and 
with  that  they  were  content. 
V.  The  Reformed  Church:  Notwithstanding  va- 
rious crtieds  and  confessions  prepared 
I.  Charac-  for  difiFerent  lands,  it  is  allowable  to 
ter  and  apeak  of  the  Reformed  Church  rather 
Foundation,  than  of  Reformed  Churches,  since  the 
characteristic  features  of  these  form- 
ulations aje  not  essentially  different.  No  more  will 
be  attempted  here  than  to  note  the  peculiarities 


of  the  Reformed  body  in  comparison  with  the 
Lutheran*  Tlu*  latter  was  the  e^rher  form  of  Prot- 
eatantir^in;  for  thi.s  reason  it  is  necessarily  con- 
sidered first  in  a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject. 
NumerifiiUy  the  Reformed  Church  is  toniay  by 
far  the  stronger  (see  above,  IL,  §  4). 

Originally  the  Reformation  was  a  single  move- 
ment^ byt  lieforc  long  it  was  carried  forward  by 
yery  different  personalities.  The  greatest  man  of 
the  time  beside  Luther  who  renounced  the  ancient 
faith  waa  Zwingh,  though  conflict  ensued  when  the 
two  leaders  met.  This  fact  W!is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  natural  Hraitations  of  each,  and  to  Lu- 
ther's inability  to  understand  his  fellow  Reformer, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  even  though  the  real  divergence  of 
the  Reformed  from  the  Lutherans  on  the  latter 
tenet  waa  due  not  to  Zwingli,  but  to  Calvin.  Zwing- 
h,  however,  founded  no  school,  and  the  only  region 
which  can  be  reganied  as  Zwinglian,  even  in  a  lim- 
ited sense,  is  Gennaa  Switxerland,  though  a  few 
survivals  of  his  system  may  be  traced  in  Reformed 
organization  and  modes  of  wonjhip.  The  true 
founder  of  the  Refonninl  Church  wms  Calvin,  who 
was,  in  some  respects,  more  influential  even  than 
Luther. 

To  Calvin  the  Bible  was  in  a  pecuhar  sense  the 

one  thing  and  ever},''thing.    Tliis  does  not  imply  tliat 

he  believed  more  fully  in  the  inspiration  of  every 

word  than  did  Luther,  or  tliat  Melanchthon  was  less 

convinced  that  the  Bible  alone  gives 

2.  Theory  man  certainty:  but  t!iat  Calvin  took 
and  Use  of  the  concept  of  the  whole  Bible  as  the 

the  Bible,  very  word  of  Gml  more  deeply  than 
did  either  Luther  or  Melanchthon,  and 
it  had  for  him  more  practical  consequences.  He  ap- 
plied his  theory  of  the  Bible  moa*  logically  than  did 
Luther  or  Melanchthon.  Luther,  hke  Melanchthon, 
was  concerned  primarily  only  with  what  '*  brings 
Christ/'  so  that  he  could  disregard  much  of  the  Old 
Testaments  For  Cahin,  Christ  (or  our  salvation) 
is  the  center  of  the  Bible.  But  he  was  in  a  certain 
sense  more  of  an  exegete  than  Luther  or  Melanch- 
thon. He  saw  much  in  the  Bible  which  they  did 
not  see,  and  he  let  much  work  upon  hid  mind  which 
Luther  put  off  with  the  reflection  that  it  did  not 
concern  Clirist,  and  which  Melanchthon,  with  his 
pedagogic  interests,  passed  over  as  too  dark  or 
too  subtle.  Furthermore,  Calvin  found  relations 
with  Chri.gt  where  Luther  did  not  find  them^  and 
he  had  a  more  abstract  or  legalistic  intuition  of 
Christ  than  had  Luther.  Luther  looked  into  the 
heart  of  Christ  and  there  found  the  heart  of  God, 
but  for  Cal\in  neither  Christ  nor  God  liad  much 
heart.  He  found  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  aceeptjcd  it  calmly  and  un- 
moved, reserving  all  recognition  of  divine  mercy 
and  long*suffering  for  the  elect.  Luther  was  di^ 
turbed  by  the  twofold  predestination  which  he 
found  in  the  Bible  and  pronounced  it  a  riddle.  For 
Calvin  this  riddle  did  not  exist;  he  held  that  what 
God  does  is  right  because  he  does  it;  and  he  ig- 
nored the  presence  of  any  moral  problem. 

With  this  Calvin  made  the  divine  motive  in  crea- 
tion and  redemption  not  love,  but  glory,  so  that  he 
could  write  {€Rf  xxjcvi.  294):   "  Our  sidvation  was 
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the  care  of  God  in  such  a  way  that,  not  forgetful  of 
himself,  he  set  his  own  glory  in  the  first  rank,  and 
therefore  created  the  world  to  the  end  that  it  should 
be  the  scene  of  his  own  glory."  Divine  omnipo- 
tence, working  evil  as  well  as  good,  stands  first  in 
Calvin's  system,  preeminent  over  divine  justice,  and 
supreme  above  every  law,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vved. This  Calvinistic  concept  of  the  divine  om- 
nipotence was  momentous  for  the  Reformed  Church 
b^use  its  originator  succeeded  in  convincing  many 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  Biblical  concept  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  Reformed  have  revolted 
against  it.  Arguments  against  predestination  can 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  this  dogma  has 
always  been  the  chief  source  of  controversy  in  Re- 
fonned  theology. 

^th  Calvin,  as  with  Melanchthon,  the  thought 
of  repentance  went  with  that  of  promise.    Repent- 
ance must  precede,  although  it  does  not  produce, 
justification.     How  repentance  mani- 
3.  Legalism  fests  itself,  what  God  requires  as  sanc- 
and  Other-  tification,  and  how  the  moral  demands 
worldliness.  on  the  Christian  are  satisfied,  Calvin 
determined  from  the  Bible  as  a  code 
of  statutory  laws.    He  would  have  a  purification  of 
the  acts  and  forms  of  life  after  a  Biblical  pattern 
which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  never  dreamed  of. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,    he  succeeded  in  divesting 
Geneva  of  its  old  national  customs,  and  everywhere 
in  the  Reformed  Church  appears  the  same  tendency 
to  conform  the  external  matters  of  life  to  the  words 
of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  Lutheran- 
ism.     At  the  same  time,  Reformed  morality  has 
never  spent  itself  in  striving  after  "  apostolic  sim- 
plicity "  and  the  like,  and  while  the  "  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  *'  are  never  forgotten,  there  has 
alwa3rB  been  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  development  of  Puritanism. 

A  noteworthy  trait  in  Calvin's  personal  piety  is 
due  to  the  large  part  which  the  future  life  had  in 
his  thinking.  If  the  world  is  all  for  God's  glory, 
the  Christian  has  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  world 
and  in  his  calling  than  to  serve  God.  That  it  is 
well  to  fight  against  every  worldly  pleasure  is  the 
f imdamental  thought  of  Calvin 's  ethics ;  and  the  ab- 
negation of  self  is  held  to  be  the  height  of  Christian 
achievement.  The  Christian  can  find  joy  only  in 
the  hope  of  heaven  and  in  the  vision  of  God  in  his 
immediate  glory.  The  Reformed  Chiu-ch,  further- 
more, shows  a  tendency  to  direct  its  thoughts  to 
heaven  in  a  way  which  works  on  the  imagination 
more  than  is  the  case  with  Lutherans.  Calvin  was 
no  mystic;  but  the  long  list  of  independents  and 
sects  among  the  Reformed  shows  a  propensity  to 
mysticism,  ecstasy,  and  fanaticism.  Chiliastic  ex- 
pectations and  the  like  are  also  more  at  home  among 
the  Reformed  than  among  Lutherans. 

Concerning  the  State,  Luther  and  Calvin  agreed 
only  in  holding  that  it  had  a  duty  from  God  with 
respect  to  the  Gospel.  Luther  believed  that  Church 
and  State  are  independent,  each  in  its  sphere,  but 
mutually  bound  to  help  one  another.  Only  when 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  (bishops,  synods, 
etc.)  prove  insufficient,  is  the  State  called  on  to 
intervene   outside   of   its   peculiar   field    (justice. 


defense,  oversight  of  dvil  life,  trade,  etc.).    The 

Church  may  advise  the  State,  but  the  latter  shouM 

finally  determine  what  it  will  do.     It 

4.  Theoo-  may  be  inefficient  or  wholly  indiffer- 

racy  and  ent,  but  this  does  not  justify  open  re- 
Church     sistance;  the  Christian  attitude  toward 

Freedom,  the  government  must  then  become  one 
of  passive  endurance  (so  both  Luther 
and  Melanchthon).  In  marked  contrast  with  this, 
the  Reformed  never  scrupled  to  take  arms  against 
the  State  when  it  opposed  them  (in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  England);  they  held  that  a  govern- 
ment which  sets  itself  against  Ciod  and  the  Bible 
thereby  forfeits  its  rights.  Neither  may  the  govern- 
ment decide  upon  its  course  of  action  in  concrete 
cases;  its  duty  is  laid  down  by  (jod  in  the  Bible. 
The  Old-Testament  pattern  was  ever  in  Calvin's 
mind;  the  Old  Testament  furnished  Imn  with  his 
basis  of  criminal  law;  and  the  end  in  view  was  to 
produce  a  "  people  of  (jod "  by  governmental 
agencies.  Unlike  Melanchthon,  Calvin  desired  to 
set  up  a  theocracy,  though  not  a  hierocracy;  he 
required  obedience  to  (jod,  to  dJhrist,  and  to  the 
Bible,  not  to  himself  or  to  the  Church. 

While  Lutheranism,  as  a  rule,  remained  subject 
to  the  jiuisdiction  of  even  unfriendly  dvil  author- 
ity, non-(jerman  Protestantism  assimied  a  less  pli- 
ant attitude,  even  proceeding,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Huguenots  and  Puritans,  to  armed  resistanoe.  This 
position,  however,  was  not  merely  caused  by  sur- 
rounding conditions,  but  was  a  matter  of  actual 
prindples  derived  from  the  Bible,  which  also  fur- 
nished the  theory  of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Reformed  diurches  (see  Presbtteb,  Prbsbtteb- 
ATE,  II.).  The  Reformed  <)hurch  often  assumed 
the  character  of  a  State  Church,  particularly  in 
ZwingUan  territory,  where  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion even  became  part  of  the  department  of  State; 
but  in  such  cases  the  State  was  dther  so  strong  or 
so  friendly  that  no  one  thought  of  claiming  independ- 
ence. Secessions  have  been  not  infrequent  (cf. 
Scotland).  The  principle  has  always  been  that  the 
Reformed  congregation  of  God  is  sovereign,  sub- 
ject to  but  one  lord,  Christ.  All  members  stajdd  on 
an  equality,  and  officials  are  appointed  and  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  congregation  as  a  necessary 
inference  of  this  independent  sovereignty.  Church 
government  for  Calvin  meant  independent  disd- 
pline,  whereas  the  Lutherans  made  this  a  duty  of 
the  State  (see  Church  Discipline).  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Calvin  the  Church  was  the  congregation.  Its 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  a  part  of  the  general  ap- 
paratus for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  pedagogic  de- 
ment in  divine  service  sank  into  the  background. 
It  was  a  duty  to  exclude  the  imworthy.  Desire  to 
fulfil  this  duty  led  to  a  most  minute  and  active  pas- 
toral care,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Reformed  Church  puts  more  stress  than  the  Lu- 
theran upon  this  part  of  the  pastor's  work.  The 
Reformed  Church  has  also  shown  great  misdonary 
and  proselytizing  zeal — a  direct  consequence  of  its 
concept  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  chief  end  of  man. 

The  difference  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
originally  felt  (by  Lutherans  at  any  rate)  to  be  the 
greatest  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of 
Protestantism  (see  Lord's  Supper  for  full  statement 
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of  both  Ltithenin  and  Refonned  views  and  pmeiise), 

althovigli,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bitter  controversy 

was  concerned  cliiefly  with  differenees 

5,  Lord's  in  the  form  of  the  cereraoay.  The 
Supp«r  and  theory  of  worship  iliffers  throughout  in 

Liturgy*  the  two  Churches,  Here  ako  Calvin- 
ism claimed  to  follow  the  Bibhcal 
pattern.  Calvin  tried  to  arrange  all  festivals  ac- 
ootxling  to  the  New  Teataraent,  but  in  so  tloing  he 
had  t4>  introduce  many  "  necessary ''  innovationji 
' — Sunday  (from  the  neventeenth  centxtry,  first 
among  the  Puritans,  =  the  Sabbath)  as  the  only 
holy  day  (ao  more  samts'  days,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
of  Christmas) ,  no  pictures  or  images,  no  candle-s,  no 
altar  (only  a  table),  no  vestments,  no  orgai>,  no 
hymns  (only  the  Psalms),  no  liturgy,  or  a  most 
meager  one,  Lutheranisra,  on  the  other  band,  re- 
tained all  of  the  old  and  famiUar  service  that  couid 
be  interpreted  ns  Evangelical  and  modeled  its 
liturgy  for  Sunday  and  for  the  Eucharist  on  the 
service  of  the  mass.  The  Reformed  Lord's  Supper, 
on  the  contrar>%  is  held  to  be  I>a3e<l  simply  upon  the 
apostolic  pattern. 

A  noteworthy  fact  in  Reformed  church  history 
is  the  continued  production  of  creeds  or  "  confea- 
sions  "  (as  the  Reformed  prefer  to  call  them).  It 
shows  a  different  attitude  toward  symbols  from 
that  of  the  Lutherans;  the  confessions  are  regarded 
aa  actual  statements  of  the  chief  doctrines,  and  of 
lat©  it  has  sometimes  been  declared  in  ere  da!  form 
that  this  or  that  tradition  ia  no  longer  believed  in. 
The  great  weight  laid  on  the  forms  of  life  as  well  as 
of  the  service  and  constitution  of  the  Church  lias 
promoted  the  growth  of  sects,  since  where  such 
thisga  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Bible 
alone,  there  iii  often  much  room  for  difiference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Bible  requires.  Lastly  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  time  of  orthodoxy  the 
Reformed  Church  was  much  more  productive  in 
scholarship  than  the  Lutheran. 

VI.  Internal  Development  of  Protestantism  since 
the  Enlightemnent;  In  tracii:ig  the  later  dcvclttp- 
ment  of  Protestantism  one  must  guard  against 
praisiiig  or  blaming  it  for  what  lias  belongetl  to  the 
progreea  of  civilization  and  thought  in  general. 
Protestantism  has  contributed  some  new  ideas  and 
has  accepted  others;  while  it  has  taught,  it  has  also 
learned.  A  joy  and  coafidence  in  the  evolution  of 
ci\nU«ation  liave  been  manife4jit  among  Protestant 
peoples  which  have  repeatedly  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  orthodoxy  (see  Orthodoxy  and  Het- 
EROiMJXY)  and  with  current  concepta  of  morality. 
The  later  history  of  tliis  t3^pe  of  Christianity  can 
here  be  given  only  in  the  barest  outline,  the  \'iews 
and  systems  of  inch  vidua!  !ea<lcrs,  who  liave  been  no 
leas  influential  than  in  earher  periods,  being  treated 
in  the  special  articles  on  the  personfiges  in  question. 

The  great  movement  of  Pietism  (q.v.)  was,  prop- 
erly speaking,  only  an  earnest  attempt  to  give 
practical  realization  to  the  standards  of  the  time  of 
orthodoxy*  especially  in  private  life.  The  Bible 
was  not  made  the  sole  authority  of  faith  and  life 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  earnest  but  one-sided 
souls.  The  Protestant  Church  was  distrusted  as 
having  become  in  its  way  as  much  bound  to  its 
and  as  authoritative  as  the  Homan.    The 


Reformed  Church,  however,  for  all  its  preciiiion  of 
definition,  had  a  vein  of  underlying  mysticism, 
while  Lutheraniam  liad  an  impulse 
I.  Pietism  from  its  founders  to  interpret  repont- 
and  the  En-  ance  and  conversion  as  a  violent  change 
lightenment  in  the  individual  life.  The  result  was 
that  form  of  Pietism  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important—the  painful  striding  of  individ- 
uals to  make  their  Christian  calling  suroy  and  stren- 
uous efforts  to  attain  personal  Christianity,  true 
inwardness^  and  depth.  As  a  whole,  however,  Piet- 
ism exercised  a  conservative  iafluence  on  Protes- 
tantism, and  afforded  orthodoxy  the  new  strength 
to  arise  to  a  veritable  renaissance  after  the  decline 
of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  gave  Protestantism  a 
distinctly  new  character.  It  signified  for  Protes- 
tantism as  such  the  letting  loose  of  its  secular  inter- 
ests, and  in  spirit  was  more  akin  to  the  Renaissance 
than  to  the  Reformation.  Clericalism  and  ortho- 
doxy it  regarded  as  its  foes  because  of  their  claim 
to  possess  an  authoritative,  divine  truth  which  the 
human  mind  might  not  criticize.  The  rapid  groTvth 
of  the  commerce  of  England  and  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  wealth  which  followed 
brought  to  these  non-Roman  Catholic  lands  ques- 
tions of  all  sort-s — social,  political,  philosophical, 
and  religious.  Bacon*8  attempt  to  found  a  new 
practical  science  was  in  part  a  reaction  against  Me- 
lanchthon'*  method.  The  time  had  come  for  Prot- 
estantism to  have  a  deductive  philosophy,  at  least 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  hardly  an  accident  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jew,  Spinoza,  all  great  philoao- 
phers  since  Descartes  ha\^  sprung  from  Protestant- 
ism, and  that  m^ost  of  them  have  had  a  certain  sym* 
pa  thy  with  it. 

As  a  system  Protestantism  is  intellectual  and 
spiritual  rather  than  liturgical  and  legalistic.  Prot- 
estant theology  of  the  seventeenth 
2.  The  century  addressed  itself  to  the  com- 
passing of  mon  people.  One  might  say  that  it 
Orthodoxy*  aimed  to  make  every  Christian  a  theo- 
logian. The  specific  endeavor  was  to 
make  the  Bible  plain  and  widely  known ^  since  only 
thus,  it  was  believed^  could  piety  be  rightly  grounded 
and  real.  Before  the  end  of  the  centurj^,  however, 
theologians  were  rudely  disturbed  in  this  work  by 
the  demand  to  judge  the  results  of  reason  simply  by 
the  weight  of  the  e\'idence  for  them.  When  this 
wa.^  applied  to  orthodox  notions  of  natural  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  his  law,  a  yawning  chasm  opened, 
for  theology  regarded  natural  knowledge  as  a  rem- 
nant of  an  earlier  knowledge  wliich  was  supernat- 
ural in  its  origin  as  was  all  truth,  which  is  revealed 
in  full  in  the  Bible;  and  in  the  background  lurked 
the  conWction  that  the  unaided  mind  is  impotent. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Enlightenment  set  up  a  new 
kind  of  mind,  confident  in  itself,  ami  feeOng  no 
need  of  instruction  from  religion.  There  was  a  re- 
\ival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had 
been  repressed  by  the  Reformation,  although  f?}^m- 
pathy  with  the  Reformation  was  not  lacking.  Lu- 
ther had  appealed  to  his  experience  as  a  witness  to 
truth  (see  above,  II L,  S  2),,  but  his  time  was  not 
able  to  understjiad  and  explain  fully  the  functions 
of  experience  in  relation  to  religion.    The  Enlight- 
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enmcnt  took  up  this  problem.  The  controversy  in 
principle  concerned  the  place  of  supranaturalism  in 
the  search  for  truth.  All  sorts  of  compromises  were 
tried  by  both  sides.  The  enlightened  were  ready  to 
defend  revelation  after  they  had  proved  that  its 
content  agreed  \^ith  the  investigations  of  reason, 
and  the  orthodox  reversed  the  process.  Finally,  a 
new  point  of  view  was  won  in  a  changed  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  credible. 

The  contest  was  fought  out  chiefly  in  the  fields 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  history.  The  faith  of 
the  Church,  inevitably  from  its  dependence  on  the 
Bible,  was  closely  boimd  up  with  the  ancient  no- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  Ptolemaic  system.  In 
spite  of  orthodox  opposition,  the  new  Copemican 
system  steadily  won  more  and  more  the  adherence 
of  thinking  minds,  and  the  new  science  even  in- 
vaded the  domain  of  religion  with  the  so-called 
physico-theological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God.  Herein  it  vindicated  the  power  of  the  reason 
to  attain  real  and  sure  belief  in  God.  Had  the  new 
science  issued  only  in  skepticism  or  materialism,  it 
must  have  disintegrated  Protestantism.  But  when 
it  brought  the  proof  that  reason  is  capable  of  inde- 
pendent and  convincing  achievement  in  the  relig- 
ious sphere,  it  opened  the  way  to  a  general  revision 
of  the  concept  of  God  ^\ith  the  help  of  reason.  In- 
cidentally it  cut  at  the  root  of  the  belief  in  miracles, 
and  tended  to  make  such  things  as  the  belief  in  a 
devil,  in  witches,  and  in  magical  powers  obsolete  in 
Protestant  piety. 

In  the  field  of  history  actual  experience  first 
shook  faith  in  a  special  and  positive  revelation.  The 
wrangling  of  denominations  and  sects  and  the  mis- 
ery of  the  religious  wars  indeed  justified  a  doubt 
whether  the  true  criterion  of  truth  had  been  found. 
This  was  the  background  of  the  first  deistic  essays, 
which  sprang  expressly  from  religious  interest.  Then 
came  deeper  and  wider  study  of  past  history,  an  ex- 
pansion of  geographical  and  ethnographical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  first  real  acquaintance  with  heathen 
religions.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that  antiquity 
offers  many  examples  of  a  noble  religiosity,  and 
when  it  was  asserted  that  all  religions  have  an  iden- 
tical kernel,  orthodoxy,  because  of  its  theory  of  a 
primitive  revelation,  at  least  could  not  deny  that 
this  was  probable.  The  way  was  opened  wide  to 
the  acceptance,  in  the  name  of  Christianity  itself, 
of  general  moral  reason  as  the  supreme  guide  in  re- 
ligious things.  Then  the  very  citadel  of  orthodoxy 
was  attacked.  Locke  declared  the  Bible  the  palla- 
dium of  rational  Christianity,  and  so  simplified  its 
moral  teaching  that  the  natural  law  seemed  no 
longer  a  hinting  at  the  latter  but  its  real  content. 
The  conviction  became  established  that  orthodoxy 
had  fallen  far  short  of  understanding  the  Bible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Prot- 
estantism looked  back  upon  its  orthodox  period  as 
sunken  in  deep  error,  and  considered  pure  Chris- 
tianity the  champion  of  a  natural  religion,  rational 
in  its  metaphysics  and  its  morality.  The  idea  of 
striving  after  perfection,  immanent  in  the  human 
spirit,  and  to  be  educated  and  molded  by  Church 
and  Stat«,  was  now  its  guiding-star  in  morals.  The 
solution  of  its  problems,  both  moral  and  religious, 
was  sought  not  so  much  by  laying  down  statutory 


requirements  as  by  seeking  underl3riiig  principles. 
Differences  of  individual  opinion  came  to  be  toler- 
ated, not  because  of  an  indifference  to  truth,  but 
because  it  was  recogmxed  that  the  way  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  convince. 

Kant  and  Schleiermi&cher,  the  two  greatest  think- 
ers of  Protestantism,  refined  its  theological  meth- 
ods and  raised  it  to  a  new  level.  Kant's  distinction 
between  pure  and  practical  reason  ac- 
3.  Kant  and  complished  no  more  than  to  open  up 

Schleier-    to  theology  new  and  fruitful  paths  of 

macher.  investigation.  But  his  fundamental 
conception  of  reason  as  a  law-giving 
potency  was  the  culmination  of  the  basal  idea  of 
the  Enlightenment  that  the  spirit  is  superior  to  all 
external  nature,  and  it  has  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  religious  value  in  so  far  as  it  has  reference 
to  no  inborn  empirically  known  fimction  of  reason, 
but  to  one  which  is  to  be  understood  and  asserted 
only  in  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  is  of  super- 
natural determination.  Kant  did  not  contribute 
much  to  the  understanding  of  religion,  but  all  the 
more  to  that  of  morality  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  moral  law.  Schleiermacher  made 
the  daring  attempt  to  free  religion  from  intellect- 
ualism  and  moralism.  His  thought  that  the  essence 
of  religion  is  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  is 
a  profound  one;  it  means  that  the  pious  man  knows 
not  that  he  lives,  but  that  God  lives  in  him;  he 
lives  not  in  his  own  power,  but  in  a  power  received; 
he  *'  is  lived."  Important  also  in  Schleiermacher 
is  the  revival  of  a  religious  valuation  of  Christ.  His 
system  is  loaded  down,  however,  with  esthetic  and 
pantheistic  notions,  and  more  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  brought  into  Protestantism  by  the  school  of 
Hegel.  The  most  important  idea  of  the  latter,  that 
of  the  consistent  development  of  history,  is  now 
being  tested. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  revival  of  orthodoxy,  which  was  followed  by  a 
new  pietism  that  repeated  all  the  excesses  of  the 
older  in  its  recoil  from  the  EInlightenment.  The 
eager  and  fruitful  interest  in  world  history  which 
characterized  the  century  had  its  in- 

4.  The  fluence  on  church  history  and  Biblical 
Nineteenth  history,  and  made  these  departments 

Century,  the  foremost  in  theological  study.  It 
seems  to  some  that  Albrecht  Ritschl 
(q.v.)  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  Protestant- 
ism by  his  powerful  combination  of  the  historical 
and  the  religious  aspects  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  S3rstem  of  dogmatics 
on  the  basis  of  investigable  history.  Neither  is  it 
possible  at  present  to  say  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
significance  for  Protestantism  of  the  latest  school, 
that  of  comparative  religion.  It  betokens  a  real 
gain  in  its  interest  in  what  was  once  thought  alien 
and  remote,  while  in  its  antagonism  to  all  supra- 
naturalism  it  betrays  sympathies  ^ith  the  Enlight- 
enment. The  social  and  poHtical  changes  inaugu- 
rated by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  rapid  and 
unprecedented  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, have  brought  moral  problems  which  at  first 
inspire  more  alarm  than  courage.  Under  the  burden 
of  the  day's  work  and  duties  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly.    The  century  has 
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made  the  different  denoiBinations  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  During  the  last  generation  North 
America  has  come  vigorously  to  the  front  in  the 
field  of  scientific  theological  work.  That  the  old 
conceptions  of  the  Bible  have  their  stronghold  there 
at  present  ia  not  strange.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church  the 
old  types  everywhere  live  on  in  apite  of  many  read- 
justments. 

The  rationahzing  of  the  kx  naturct  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  ju-s  naiuttT  aa  well  aa  to  natural  re- 
ligion and  morality.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  State  became  continually 
more  and  more  secularised  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  school  of  jurist.^  (Grotiuj?i,  Hobbes,  Pufen- 
dorf,  Thomasius,  Pfaff,  etc.),  who 
5.  Relation  found  it-a  basis  in  the  consent  of  the 
to  the  State,  govemeti  rather  than  in  divine  right, 
and  made  its  aim  the  welfare  of  the 
cittsens,  at  the  same  time  limiting  welfare  to  the 
things  of  this  world.  Under  this  concept  of  the  State 
every  citizen  has  freedom,  including  the  privilege 
of  thinking  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not  dis- 
turb public  order,  lleligion  becomes  a  private  mat- 
ter of  the  individual,  and  the  State  renounces  all 
attempts  to  support  and  govern  or  control  the 
Church,  except  in  so  far  a^  the  functions  of  the  lat- 
ter have  pwints  of  contact  with  the  interests  and 
aims  of  the  Stat>e.  Of  course,  the  old  order  was  not 
done  away  with  in  radical  manner  all  at  once,  and 
govemmenta  adopted  the  new  ido^  in  different 
measure.  In  general,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
time  seemed  to  threaten  the  complete  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  especially  in  Germany,  where 
the  existing  order  rested  on  the  very  different  con- 
ceptions of  Melanchthon  (see  above,  IV.,  |  5).  On 
Reformed  territory  the  danger  was  less,  since  the 
Prot^st^nt  Churches  there  were  generally  imlepend- 
ently  organized  from  the  beginning  (see  above,  V,, 
i  4)»  Anglicam.sm  and  Scandina\ian  Lutheranism 
had  also  a  conserving  force  in  the  retentiun  of  t  he 
episcopate.  After  the  founding  of  the  Union  (q.v.) 
in  Prussia  there  was  a  reaction,  due,  in  part,  to  the 
Reformation  jubilee  in  1817,  which  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  historica!  origin  of  Protestantism  and 
the  concrete  ideas  and  aims  of  the  Reformers.  At 
present f  however*  the  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  begun  everywhere  in  Germany.  The 
fear  that  as  a  result  the  masses  would  turn  away 
from  the  Church  has,  happily,  not  been  re^ilized, 
The  Protestant  people  still  cherish  their  old  church 
customs,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Lord's 
Supperj  and  the  interest  sho^vn  by  the  laity  in  the 
scientific  work  of  theology  m  full  of  promise. 

(F.  Kattenhusch.) 
VII.  The  Church  of  England:  The  Church  of 
England  claims  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Prot- 
estant Churches,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  of  the 
European  c^sntinent  (as  well  as  from  those  bodies 
which  have  at  a  later  date  separated  from  her  com- 
munion), in  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century  she  retained,  along  with  the 
ancient  creeds,  the  traditional  order  of  the  ministry, 
with  its  authoritative  commission  handed  down 
in  suceessivn  episcopal  ordinations  from  the  apos- 
tles.    To  these  two  teading  elements  of  Catholic 


order  may  be  addetl  the  retention  of  the  old  forms 
of  htvirgical  worship,  translated  into  English,  sim- 
plified,  and  purged  of  superstitious  accretions. 
With  regard  to  worship.  Bishop  .Jewel  in  his  Apd- 
ogy  far  the  Church  of  England  (\T.,  xvi.  1,  London, 
I680  and  often)  says,  "  We  are  come  as  near  as  we 
possibly  could  to  the  church  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
the  old  Catholic  bishops  and  Fathers;  and  liave  di- 
rected according  to  their  customs  and  ordinances 
not  only  our  doctrine,  but  also  the  sacraments  and 
the  form  of  common  prayer."  In  accordance  with 
these  principles  the  Preface  of  the  first  English 
Prayer  Book  (1549).  retained  in  the  present  book 
under  the  title  "  Concerning  the  scr\nce  of  the 
Church,"  refers  to  "  the  ancient  fathers  "  for  the 
original  of  divine  service*  and  declares  that  what  is 
now  set  forth  is  **  much  agreeable  to  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  old  fathers."  The  continuous  iden- 
tity of  the  English  Church  before  and  after  the  Ref- 
ormiition  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  same  pref;ice, 
when  it  is  said,  **  The  service  in  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land these  many  years  hath  l>een  read  in  Lutin," 
With  regard  to  doctrine,  the  convocation  of  1571 
in  the  canon  (Cofinonatores)  which  required  sub* 
scription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  laid  down  that 
*'  Preachers  above  all  tilings  be  careful  tliat  they 
never  teach  aught  lo  be  religiously  held  and  be- 
lieved by  the  people  exeept  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
which  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have 
collected  from  that  ver^'  doctrine."  In  the  same 
spirit  a  canon  (xxx.)  of  1604  explains,  "  80  far  was 
it  from  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
forsake  or  reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  Franee, 
Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like  Church  [those, 
that  is,  which  still  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
Roman  see]  in  all  things  wliich  they  held  or  prac- 
tised, that,  us  '  The  Apology  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land '  confesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those 
ceremonies  which  do  neither  endamage  the  Church 
of  (]lod,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men,  and  only 
depart*Kl  from  them  in  those  particular  points 
wherein  they  were  fallen,  both  from  themselves  in 
their  ancient  integrity,  and  from  the  Apost/oKc 
Churnhes  which  were  their  first  founrlers/'  With  re- 
gard to  the  ministry,  in  Europe  generally  the 
Reformers  separated  from  the  several  national 
churches,  and,  without  bishops  (to  whom  the  right 
of  transmitting  the  ministry  was  restricted),  thought 
themselves  forced  to  choose  between  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  evil,  the  loss  of  the  apostolic  sucoession  (»ee 
Apostolic  SirccEsstos*;  and  SoccESsros?,  Apos- 
tolic), and  the  forfeiture  of  pure  doctrine.  Later 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  came  to  be 
generally  denied,  and  by  some  the  necessity  of  any 
inherited  ministry. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
breach  of  continuity,  no  new  church  was  set  up. 
The  English  bishops,  clergy,  and  Iiuty  as  a  body 
acquiesced  in  the  changes  that  were  made.  It  was 
not  until  1570  that  Pope  Pius  V,  issued  his  bull  de- 
posing Queen  Elizabeth,  absolving  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  commanding  his  adher- 
ents to  withdraw  from  the  English  Church.  As  an 
evidence  of  continuity  it  may  be  ealknl  to  mind 
that  one  bishop  (Kitchen  of  Llandaif)  held  his  office 
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through  all  those  troubled  times — under  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth — ^never 
imagining  that  he  had  been  a  bishop  in  more  than 
one  church.  The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  (1549; 
strengthened  in  1662) — maintained  in  all  branches 
of  the  Anglican  commimion — ^lays  down  the  princi- 
ple that  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
inherited  '*  from  the  apostles'  time  "  are  to  be  "  con- 
tinued "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  accordingly 
that  no  one  without  episcopal  consecration  or  or- 
dination, either  Anglican  or  other,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  execute  the  functions  of  bishop,  priest,  or  dear 
con.  The  title  "  Protestant  "  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land never  accepted,  though  several  of  her  divines 
have  so  described  her  position  and  theirs,  mean- 
ing by  the  term  ''  Reformed  and  anti-papal,"  but 
not  using  it  in  contradistinction  to  "  Catholic."  Thus 
Bishop  Cosin  (in  his  History  of  Popish  Transub- 
starUuUion,  i.  7,  London,  1675)  speaks  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  as  "  Protestant  and  reformed  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  ";  and  Bishop 
Sanderson  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons^  §  xxi., 
London,  1689)  speaks  of  "  the  true  belief  and  right 
understanding  of  the  great  article  concerning  the 
Scripture's  sufficiency  being  the  most  proper  char- 
acteristical  note  of  the  right  English  Protestant,  as 
he  standeth  in  the  middle  between  and  distin- 
guished from  the  papists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
(sometimes  styled)  puritan  on  the  other."  The 
same  position  with  regard  to  Catholic  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  ministry  is  claimed  by  the  daughter  or 
sister  churches  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  British  colonies.  Accordingly  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  Anglican  communion,  assembled  at  the 
second  Lambeth  Conference  in  1878,  in  their  Offi- 
cial Letter  declared: 

**  The  principles  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  re- 
formed itself  are  well  known.  We  proclaim  the  sufficiency 
and  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  rule 
of  faith,  and  commend  to  our  people  the  diligent  study  of  the 
same.  We  confess  our  faith  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  Creeds.  We  retain  the  Apostolic  order  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  We  assort  the  just  liberties  of  par- 
ticular or  national  churches.  We  provide  our  people,  in 
their  own  tongue,  with  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Offices  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  best  and  most  ancient  types  of  Christian  faith 
and  worship."  ARTHUR  C.  A.  Hall. 
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PRGTEVANGELIUM.    See  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  L 

PROTHONOTARY  APOSTOLIC  (PROTONO- 
TARIUS  APOSTOLICUS):  A  member  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  twelve  (fonnerly  seven)  prelates 
whose  duty  it  is  to  register  papal  acts,  proceedings 
of  canonization,  and  similar  records  of  exceptional 
importance.  Clement  I.  is  said  to  have  appointed 
a  notary  for  each  of  the  seven  districts  of  the  city 
of  Rome  to  record  the  acts  of  martyrs.  They  be- 
longed to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  were  appointed  by  the  pope  himself.  In  course 
of  time  additional  notaries  were  required  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  Rome,  whereupon  the  eariier 
"  regional  notaries  "  received  the  title  of  prothon- 
otaries  apostolic  in  token  of  their  rights  of  pre- 
cedence. Besides  these  acting  prothonotaries  there 
were  also  supernumerary  and  titular  prothonotaries. 
The  latter  class,  however,  who  claimed  equal  rights 
with  the  actual  prothonotaries,  were  officially  lim- 
ited by  Benedict  XIV.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Pius  IX. 
The  pope  last  named,  moreover,  ruled  that  for  the 
attestation  of  documents  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  genuine  in  all  Christendom  there  is  no  ne»i  of  a 
titular  prothonotary,  but  that  the  regular  notaries 
apostolic  suffice,  these  being  appointed  for  each 
diocese  on  nomination  by  the  bishop. 

E.  Sehlinq. 
Bibuographt:  P.  M.  Baumgarten,  Der  Papat,  die  Regienmg 

und  die  Venoaltung  der  f^eUigen  Kirche  in  Rom,  pp.  287- 

288,  Munich,  1904. 

PROTOPOPE.     See  Protoprbsbtter. 

PROTOPRESBYTER,  ARCHPRESBTTEK:  TiUes 
used  in  the  early  Church  to  designate  the  head  of 
the  college  of  presb3rters  who  represented  the  bishop 
in  case  of  absence  or  vacancy  of  the  see  (Bingham, 
OrigineSf  II.,  xix.  18).  According  to  the  Justinian 
Code  (I.,  iii.  42,  §  10),  there  were  sometimes  several 
protopresbyters  at  one  and  the  same  church,  who 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  general  supervision  owr 
worship.  In  the  East,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  later,  the  name  prdtopapas  ("  pmto- 
pope  ")  occurs  with  similar  meaning,  and  as  approx- 
imating the  functions  of  the  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.). 
although  in  at  least  one  instance  a  prOlapapas  (of 
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Corfu,  1367)  had  an  almost  episcopal  position  with 
nine  archpfefibyt4*rB  under  him  (Nicholas  BulgaiiSj 
K(Ui4:hiifU  hiera,  Venice,  1681,  preface).  At  pre»- 
ent  •*  protopresbyter  "  or  *'  protopope  "  is  an  hon* 
oraiy  title  in  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  Russian 
Cbureh  it  designates  a  minor  supervisory  office  (cf. 
Akchpeacon  and  Archpriest). 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF, 

Place  in  the  Cildoii;  Name  (^  1). 

The  Pwtk  Form  (J  2). 

The  IntroductioQ.  i.  l-ix»  18  (f  3>. 

The  Cwitral  Portion,  x.  1-icxii.  16  (f  4). 

The  Date  of  this  Part  (55). 

Th«  Third  Seciion,  xxil.  17-xxix  C|  d). 

The  Closing  Section,  xxx.-xxjd  <S  7). 

CooctunoQ  (I  8). 

The  Book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  is 
known  to  have  consisted  of  915  verses  in  the  Maso^ 
retic  text  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  belongs 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  to  tbe  three  poetic  books 
(Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs)  which  were  distui- 
guiahed  by  a  special  system  of  punctuation  from 
the  rest  of  the  writings.  It  was  reck- 
I,  Place  in  oned  to  the  Hagiographa  (see  Canon 
the  Cinon;  of  BtiapTiTRE,  L,  1,  §  li,  c,  4,  §}  1-2), 
Name.  though  its  posit  ion  there  is  not  uni- 
form; sometimes  the  po<3tical  books 
are  preceded  by  Chronicles  (because  the  latter  books 
begin  with  Adam);  indeed  the  order  of  the  three 
poetical  books  as  a  separate  collection  is  subject  to 
variations  in  the  manuscripts.  The  inclusion  of  the 
book  in  the  canon  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
courae,  and  was  debated  at  Jamnia,  a  ground  of  op- 
position being  found  in  the  contradiction  discov- 
ered in  xxvi.  4-5,  and  in  the  character  of  the  pas- 
sage vii*  7-20.  The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  is  the 
first  word,  Mishle^  from  jiiashal^  a  word  often  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  various  significations, 
such  as  proverb,  parable,  riddle,  satirical  poem,  and 
the  like  (I  Sam.  x.  12;  Ezek.  xvii.  25,  xvui.  2-3; 
Isa.  xiv.  4).  The  common  element  in  all  these 
meanings  is  evidently  that  of  comparison,  a  conclu- 
sion w*hich  is  borne  out  by  the  signification  of  the 
Assyrian  mashalu.  P.  Haupt  (8 HOT,  Proverbs ,  p. 
32)  goes  t-o  the  Assyrian  mishlu,  '*  half/*  and  de- 
rives the  term  from  the  fact  that  the  proverb  is  in 
two  balanced  propositions.  This  is  opposed  by  the 
other  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  the  singular  form  is 
used  for  a  proverb,  while  the  theor}^  requires  the 
plural  (or  dual)*  Further,  the  distich  formation  is 
not  the  only  one  employed  in  this  form  of  composi- 
tion; there  are  proverbs  with  only  one  meml>er, 
and  those  with  three  or  luore  (cf.  I  8am.  x.  12). 

This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  form  of  the 
book.    The  fact  that  Proverbs  is  among  the  poetical 
books  shows  that  the  ancients  regarded  it  na  poet- 
ical in  form.    Some  Hebrew^  manuscripts  as  well  as 
important  codices  of  the  Septuogint  preserve  it  in 
lines  as  poetry,  though  this  is  not  the 
2.  The      usual  form  of  the  Masoretic  text;  the 
Poetic       characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  (see 
Form*       Hebrew  Language  and  Literature, 
HI.)   are  abundantly  evident.    Thxis 
there  are  present  the  parallelism  of  members  and 
the  easily  recognixable  rhythm.   The  measure  is  prc- 


vaihngly  trimeter,  combined  in  diistiches,  tristicbeSi 
or  even  in  longer  combinations,  while  other  varia- 
tions are  not  uncommon.  The  collection  x.  1-xxii. 
16  is  composed  entirely  of  distiches  in  trimeter,  of 
which  x.  2  is  an  excellent  example,  presenting  two 
propositions  or  epigrams  usually  in  antithetical  re- 
lation»  Sometimes  the  distich  is  composed  of  3  -H  4 
feet,  an  example  of  which  is  found  in  xiv.  2tS;  or 
of  4  H-  3  feet,  as  in  xii.  1-  There  are  al:3o  distiches 
in  tetrameter,  cf.  xxv.  2-3  or  xx\i.  1.  But  these 
longer  arrangements  are  lacking  in  the  section  x. 
1-xxii.  16,  also  in  xxviii.-.iGdx.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
moreover,  that  while  there  are  collections  of  prov- 
erbs which  are  related  in  subject-matter  (x.  2-5 f 
xiii.  2-3,  xviii.  6-8),  each  proverb  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete whole.  It  is  also  true  that  the  longer  meas- 
ures preserve  the  distich  character,  the  members 
being  sometimes  in  the  form  of  antithesis,  some- 
times in  that  of  identity  or  of  synonymous  parallel- 
ism. Examples  of  the  first  have  been  given  above; 
an  example  of  synonymous  parallelism  is  x\i.  6, 
while  a  third  variety,  called  synthetical  parallel- 
ism, is  partly  illustrated  in  xv.  20.  But  parallelisn^ 
is  not  an  absolutely  invariable  form;  in  thought 
there  is  sometimes  a  progress,  as  is  illustrated  by 
xvi.  3.  This  last  form  is  not  confined  to  the  dis- 
tich, but  appears  also  in  the  tristich,  though  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
original  form,  cf.  the  original  Hebrew  of  xix.  7. 

The  book  opens  with  a  long  introduction  begin- 
ning with  the  words:  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,"  and  continuing 
with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  collection: 
"  To  know  msdom  and  instruction,"  etc.,  i.  1-6. 
The  basis  of  this  tradition  of  Solomonic  authorship 
is  easily  discovered  in  I  Kings  iv.  32,  in 
3.  The  In-  which  the  statement  is  made  that  Solo- 
troduction,  mon  *'  spake  three  thousand  proverbs." 
I  i-ii*  18.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  fitiitement  of  the  introduction 
can  not  apply  t^  the  whole  book,  since  in  the  later 
parts  other  authors  are  named.  Still  it  must  be 
maintained  that  the  writer  of  the  introduction 
meant  to  attribute  the  principal  part  of  the  pres- 
ent book  to  Solomon.  The  next  section  of  the 
book  is  i.  7-ix.  18,  which  is  a  connected  composi- 
tion in  longer  or  shorter  collections  of  verses,  in 
which  the  reader  is  addressed  as  ''  my  son,"  and  the 
speaker  is  characterized  as  teacher  or  instritctor, 
who  admonishes  in  the  name  of  wisdom  (i.  20).  In 
this  t!io  fonn  of  paralleham  is  often  preserved,  some- 
times in  a  long  series  of  verses  (chaps,  ii.-iii.),  and 
sometimes  Wisdom  herself  is  represented  as  the 
spea.ker  (i.  20,  viii,).  The  contents  reach  their 
climax  in  the  exhortation  to  receive  and  cherish 
wisdom^  though  exactly  what  this  wisdom  is  is  not 
expressly  stated.  What  iB  clear,  however,  is  that 
the  \^i8e  is  to  look  for  salvation  or  success,  the  fool 
for  the  contrar>';  that  wisdom  is  of  God  and  that 
the  fear  of  him  leads  to  wisdom.  Indeed,  not  only 
is  wisdom  of  God,  it  was  before  the  worlds  and  was 
present  with  him  in  creation  (\iii.),  and  is  his  throne 
companion.  The  reader  is  warned  against  grave 
sins  and  given  niles  for  guidance  in  practical  affairs; 
by  following  these  is  the  blessing  of  God  attained, 
and  an  ethical  content  is  injected.    The  morality  is 
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therefore  not  on  a  high  level.     Both  prophetic 
preaching  and  priestly  exposition  of  the  law  are 
missing;  what  is  present  is  everyday  morality,  wis- 
dom for  common  life,  but  upon  a  religious  basis, 
without  deep  probing  of  religious  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, and  containing  an  element  of  speculation. 
The  author  thinks  of  wisdom  as  an  emanation  from 
a  personified  divine  wisdom  which  w^as  preexistent 
along  with  God.    He  paints  like  a  poet-philosopher. 
The  absence  of  direct  data  makes  it  difficult  to  as- 
sign the  date  of  this  part  of  the  book.    One  must 
suspect  a  reliance  upon  Greek  philosophy,  and  this 
points  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  period  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  without  indicating  a  more  exact  date. 
Through  Asia  Minor  a  connection  can  be  made  with 
Greece  and  Greek  ideas  at  that  time,  though  the 
period  of  Alexander  seems  more  likely.    One  must 
notice  the  universalistic  rather  than  Israelitic  turn 
in  such  passages  as  viii.  4,  in  confirmation  of  this 
dependence  upon  Greek  thought.     But  it  has  been 
shown  that  even  in  preexilic  times  it  is  possible 
that  Greek  culture  penetrated  into  Palestine,  es- 
pecially through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  merchant. 
The  second  chief  part  of  the  book,  x.  1-xxii.  16,  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  characteristic,  the  cen- 
ter about  which  the  rest  has  gathered.    Wis«aom  as 
a  personification,  while  not  entirely  abstnc,  is  much 
less  prominent  here  than  in  the  first 
4.  The      part.    The  connection  of  the  proverbs 
Central     one  with  another  is  external  in  the 
Portion,     main— each  proverb  has  an  inherent 
z.  z-zxiL  16.  right  to  exist  apart  from  its  context. 
No   extended   discussions   are   found, 
though  such  short  treatments  are  to  be  seen  as  xvi. 
10-15,  or  that  in  xvi.  1  sqq.,  developing  the  theme: 
Man  proposes  but  God  disposes.    The  contents  are 
again  that  of  lay  morality,  practical  wisdom  in  daily 
life;  righteousness  receives  its  sure  reward  and  lays 
hold  on  life,  godlessness  leads  to  destruction.    Amid 
occasional  touches  of  quiet  humor  (cf.  xi.  22,  xv. 
17)  is  found  a  serious  emphasis  upon  morality;  such 
virtues  are  emphasized  as  contentment,  friendhness, 
patience,  symjMithy,  and  especially  of  humility  as 
opposed  to  pride.    Stress  is  laid  upon  a  benevolent 
attitude  (x.  12,  xiv.  31),  and  upon  trust  in  God  (xx. 
22)  who  sees  all  (xv.  3,  11,  xvi.  33).    Beneath  all 
this  there  is  a  philosophy  of  life  based  on  genuine 
religious  feeling  (xiv.  34).    Indeed,  this  part  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  part  of  the  book  involves  in  the 
background  a  personality  or  a  period  of  richer  eth- 
ical and  religious  experience.     Here  speculation  is 
at  a  minimum,  and  the  section  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  the  time  of  Israelitic  prophecy.    To  be  sure 
the  collection  is  not  one  which  originates  in  the  pro- 
phetic circle;    the  contents  are  gnomic,  they  come 
from  the  laity,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  common 
people,  they  smack  of  the  citizen's  and  tradesman's 
life;   they  do  not  bear  the  hall  mark  of  the  clergy 
whether  of  prophetic  or  priestly  type.     They  show 
that  the  laity  had,  so  to  speak,  its  own   morality 
and  its  preacher,  expressed  and  speaking  in  short 
sentences  the  wisdom  of  life.    Nevertheless,  what  is 
here  foimd  shows  the  direct  influence  both  of  pro- 
phetic ideals  and  prophetic  preaching.     Without 
reaching  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  prophetic 
discourse,   the  impression  made  here  is  that  the 
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prophets  had  been  heard  where  this  part  original 
Once  more,  the  treatment  of  the  kingdom  show  — 
that  the  speaker  drew  his  remarks  not  from  somei^vi 
thing  heard  but  from  inmiediate  experience;  he  anc=i= 
his  contemporaries  knew  well  what  court  life  wa^rsi 
(xvi.  15,  xviii.  16,  xix.  12).    And  the  kingdom  cai~-=s 
have  been  no  other  than  that  of  preexilic  Israel,  a^^ 
the  treatment  does  not  suit  conditions  during  th^ 
Persian  or  Seleucidean  period.    To  be  sure,  there  i^ 
the  possibility  of  considering  the  residence  at  th^ 
Ptolemean  court;  but  internal  grounds  n^ative  this 
possibility.    The  pictures  are  those  of  Palestinian 
life,  and  the  entire  atmosphere  and  attitude  toward 
the  kingdom  bespeak  a  native,  not  a  foreign,  court. 
The  one  item  which  seems  to  speak  for  a  late 
date — in  that  case,  not  earlier  than  the  Ptolemies- 
is  the  conception  of  the  king  as  judge  and  not  as 
warrior.    This  feature  would  indeed  suit  the  Rol- 
emaic  times,  when  Jewish  national  wars  were  not 
waged,  and  the  function  of  the  king 
toward  the  Jews  was  almost  solely  that 
of  a  judge.    Then  it  would  have  to  be 
this  Part    assumed  that  the  author  made  frequent 
journeys  to  the  court,  as  was  possible 
through  the  close  connection  of  the  two  lands  io 
that  period.    But  this  consideration  is  not  decisive, 
for  in  earlier  times  the  king  had  the  functions  of 
judge  (cf.  Solomon's  practise  and  II  Kings  iv.  13); 
and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen,  concerned  ^itb 
the  traffic  and  business  in  which  the  proverbs  deal, 
the  matti^rs  of  war  would  easily  drop  out  of  sight 
(cf.  the  practical  maxims  of  xi.  15,  xx.  16).    The 
credit  of  the  merchant's  business  appears  here,  al- 
ready a  matter  of  habit  firmly  established.  -  Against 
the  earlier  dating  proposed  above  there  seems  no 
conclusive  objection.    The  absence  of  proverbs  deal- 
ing with  idolatry  or  polygamy  does  not  prejudice 
the  case.     In  all  probability,  monogamy  was  the 
rule  before  the  exile;  and  so  far  as  idolatry  is  con- 
cerned, worship  of  Yahweh  was  certainly  the  rule. 
In  a  collection  of  proverbs   which   has  in  mind 
essentially  the  life  of  the  citizen  and  which  is  for- 
mulating rules  for  guidance  of  that  life,  thus  deal- 
ing vriih  civil  and  personal  well-being,  warnings 
against  polytheism  would  hardly  be  expected.    The 
author  left  that  province  to  the  prophet  and  the 
priest.    The  matter  of  religious  individualism  can 
not  weigh  in  the  alignment  to  prove  the  book  post- 
exilic.    To  be  sure,  individualism  received  a  great 
impetus  through  Jeremiah  and  developed  laj^ly 
after   the   exile.     But    before    that   time    certain 
relations  could  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  as 
personal  and  individual.     The  Covenant  and  the 
Decalogue  are  natiu^  laws  for  the  people,  but  they 
depend  upon  the  personal  relations  of  individuals. 
The  varied  relations  of  life — danger,  sickness,  ly- 
ing, adultery,  fidelity — are  in  the  last,  analysis  in- 
dividual affairs.     Comill  has  alleged  the  presence 
of  ideas  which  are  certainly  postexilic,  such  as  em- 
phasis upon  love  (x.  12),  charity  (xiv.  21),  creation 
cf  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil  (xvi.  4).    But  when 
the  possibility  is  suggested  that  this  and  that  prov- 
erb of  later  times  goes  back  to  a  basis  in  earlier  con- 
ditions, the  certainty  of  a  postexilic  origin  vanishes. 
Exilic  and  postexilic  emphasis  upon  these  ideas  in- 
volves their  existence  in  the  life  of  the  citizen  in 
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earlier  times — indeed  they  appear  in  prophetic  dis- 
course. The  linguistic  argument  has  also  been  uaed 
to  press  for  a  late  date,  the  basis  being  the  presence 
of  **  kte  Hebrew  "  and  *■  Aramaic  "  words.  With- 
out reckoning  words  which  are  doubtfully  deemed 
"  late  Hebrew  "  as  oecuning  in  Jeremiahi  Es&ekiel, 
and  the  prieistly  writings^  there  remain  forma  which 
are  erroneously  eo^mted  Aramaisms,  and  a  few  words 
or  forms  which  are  only  possibly  late  or  Aramaic. 
Similarly  some  constructions  counted  as  Arama- 
isms  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  When  these 
cases  are  rcmovetl  the  number  of  undoubted  Arama- 
iama  which  remain  do  not  amount  to  a  proof  that 
the  section  is  of  postexilic  origin. 

A  third  part  follo^'B  in  xxH.  17-xxiv.  22,  ustially 
regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  part  just  consid- 
ered; but  it  differs  both  in  form  and  in  content. 
In  form  it  is  a  letter  or  exhortation  to  a  young  man 
whot$e  parents  still  hve  (xxiii.  22);  it  is  designated 
as  "  words  of  the  wise  **  (xxii,  17),  and 
6.  The  the  substance  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
Third  Sec-  lines  of  poetry.  Among  exliortations 
tion,  xxiL  to  rectitude  and  kindness  appear 
17-xxix.  warnings  against  indulgence  in  wine, 
unchastity,  and  unbecoming  bi'havior 
in  business  and  society-  The  king  is  mentioned, 
but  in  the  general  sense  of  ''  ruler  "  (xxiv.  21)  and 
not  invohing  a  PaJestinian  kingdom.  The  general 
situation  and  style  make  this  part  seem  nearer  in 
datiC  to  the  first  section  than  to  the  second.  An- 
other little  appendix  (xxiv.  23-34)  begins  with  the 
words:  "  These  also  are  of  the  wise,'*  and  the  last 
two  verses  repeat  vi.  10^11.  A  larger  collection  is 
found  in  xxv.-xxix.,  wth  a  heading  of  its  ovtd  (xxv. 
l)t  and  in  character  it  closely  resembles  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebr.  mas- 
hal  from  the  verb  mciming  ''  to  compare  "  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  this  section  many 
individual  sayings  consist  of  comparisons  drawn 
from  the  regions  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  Prac- 
tical wisdom  is  hero  also  emphasized — right  speech, 
right  conduct  in  crises,  scorn  of  folly,  form  the  prin- 
cipal themes.  Occasional  sayings  denote  a  sharp 
observation  of  passing  events  {xxv.  26,  xxvi.  11]. 
A  ctirioiis  fact  appears  in  this  part,  \4z.,  that  against 
the  rule  of  tiie  book  prophecy  is  definit^*ly  recog- 
nized (xxix.  18),  though  at  first  glance  as  some- 
thing lacking  or  piLSt»  but  in  reahty  demanding  the 
present  existence  of  prophetical  direction.  It  is 
noticeable  tliat  the  king  is  prominent  in  the  fore- 
ground (xxv,  2-7)  as  a  contemporary  institution 
(xxix.  26,  XXX.  27-2S,  31).  While  the  form  of  the 
title  "  king  of  Judah  "  presents  a  certain  difficulty, 
there  is  no  inherent  and  stringent  improbability  in 
the  attribution  of  th*:"  collection  to  Hezekiah,  though 
the  title  may  be  later  than  that  king's  time.  The 
question  of  how  much  of  the  material  in  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  probably  made  up  of  matter  from 
various  periods  between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  is 
traceable  to  Solomon  and  hm  timc^  can  only  be 
answered  by  saying  that  while  the  correctness  of 
the  attribution  of  proverbs  to  Solomon  is  doubtless 
correct,  to  a'%*ert  that  this  or  that  proverb  is  his  is 
beyond  possibility.  The  pnsajige  xxv.  2  can  hardly 
have  had  a  king  as  Its  author. 
The  close  of  the  book  is  composed  of  three  small 
IX.— 20 


sections  w*hich  follow  in  the  way  of  addenda  to  the 
re«t  of  the  work.  The  first  embraces  chap,  xxx., 
headed  by  the  title  which  should  read,  "  The  words 
of  Agur  ben  Yakeh  of  Massa  "  (cf.  I  Chron.  i.  30). 
The  following  context  is  probably  cor- 
7,  The  nipt  and  to  be  corrected  r  *'  I  am  greats 
Closing  ly  troubled,  O  God,  troubled  and 
Section,  wasted  away/'  this  touching  confession 
xxx*-xxii,  procet^ling  in  verses  2  sqq.  After  this 
come  sayings  in  somewhat  novel  form, 
some  in  the  shape  of  riddles;  verst^s  11-14,  deahng 
with  the  godless,  are  also  in  strange  construction, 
lacking  a  predicate;  in  v.  15  is  mentioncil  the  vam- 
pire [R.  V.  margin],  a  weird,  perhaps  demonic,  be- 
ing, with  her  daughters;  while  verse  31  contains  a 
word  which  seems  more  Arabic  than  Hebrew. 
Marked  individualities  appear  in  this  little  piece — 
the  four  **  who's  "  in  verse  4,  the  four  "^  way's  "  in 
19,  and  others.  A  similar  sty!e  is  to  be  found  only 
in  vi.  16-19  in  tliis  book,  though  the  exact  method 
of  naming  first  a  certain  number  and  then  increas- 
ing that  number  by  one  is  peculiar  to  this  chapter 
in  the  cimonical  wri tings  (cf.  Ecclus,  xxiii,  16,  xxv. 
7,  xxv\.  5,  28),  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
who  this  Agur  ben  Yakeh  is.  The  name  has  not  an 
Israelitic  sound,  jind  individual  words  and  phra-ses 
suggest  an  Arabic  or  Arabic- Aramaic  or  Edomitic 
origin  for  the  piece.  This  docs  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions raised,  for  then  one  asks  how  out  of  «uch 
origins  comes  a  piece  which  fits  in  so  well  with  what 
a  worshiper  of  Yahweh  might  have  said.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  little  piece  xxxi.  1-9,  the  title  of  which 
is  to  be  read:  "  The  words  of  Lemuel,  king  of  Massa, 
wiiich  his  mother  taught  liim."  So  it  seems  that 
Massa  is  the  name  of  a  countrj^  and,  from  the 
Aramaisms  in  the  piece,  Massa  may  have  lain  east 
or  northeast  of  Pidestine,  The  piece  contains  ex* 
hortation  to  rectitude  and  warnings  against  the  con- 
trary. The  close  of  the  book  is  an  acrostic  in  praise 
of  a  virtuous  woman.  There  is  no  datum,  internal 
or  externa],  suggehting  the  date  of  these  last  piecea. 
The  first  two  must  have  been  appended  at  a  time 
when  the  book  was  otherwi.se  practically  complete; 
and  XXX.  6  seems  to  look  to  a  time  when  the  '"  word 
of  God  "  had  received  canonical  assent.  But  then 
— what  does  the  expression  **  word  of  God  **  mean, 
especially  in  a  non-Iaraefitic  writing? 

Thus  the  book  in  its  present  form  is  made  up  of 
several  parts.     The  earlier  dates  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  are  the  limits  before  which  the 
collection  could  not  have  been  begun 
8.  Cbndu-  — those  limits  are  not  determined  by 
sion,        the  date  of  the  latest  parts,  though 
these*,  of  course,  mark  the  earliest  date 
for  the  redaction  of  the  entire  work  and  bring  that 
down  to  postexilic  times,  but  ju?rt  \\hon  in  that 
period  is  the  question.     My  eh  depends  upon  the 
decree  of  Grf*ek  influence  exhibited,    Ecclesiasticua 
is  a  book  1*0  like  Proverbs,  and  also  one  the  date  of 
which  is  closely  fixed,  that  comparison  of  the  two 
is  invited;  it  is,  moreover,  a  branch  from  the  same 
stem  as  that  from  which  Proverbs  sprang.    Gasser 
has  shown  with  great  assurance  the  dependence  of 
Ben  Sirach  upon  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Ben  Sirach  regarded  Proverbs  as  one 
of  the  old  possessions  of  his  people,  from  which  he 
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drew  and  which  molded  his  thought.  If  this  be 
true,  the  redaction  even  must  be  put  considerably 
back  in  postexilic  times,  since  to  Sirach  it  appeared, 
like  Psalms  and  like  Job,  to  be  one  of  the  patriarchal 
books  of  which  he  was  so  diligent  a  student.  This 
would  carry  it  back  at  least  to  the  third  or  fourth 
pre-Christian  century.  It  is  noticeable  that  while 
Sirach  makes  mention  of  the  king  only  four  times, 
in  Proverbs  the  king  appears  more  than  thirty 
times.  Not  only  that,  but  the  relation  of  nearness 
and  intimacy  ^ith  the  court  which  appears  in  Prov- 
erbs is  wholly  lacking  in  the  representations  of 
Sirach.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Bibuographt:  Questiona  of  introduction  are  dealt  with  in 
the  commentaries  (see  below),  and  also  in  the  special 
works  on  Biblical  introduction.  An  ezoeUent  little  work 
is  W.  T.  Davison,  Wiadom  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  London, 
1894.  Consult  further:  R.  Stier,  Der  Weiee  ein  KOnio, 
Barmen,  1849;  idem,  Die  Politik  der  Weieheit  in  den  Wor- 
ten  Agure  und  LemtieU,  ib.  1850;  P.  de  Lasarde,  Anmerk- 
unoen  zur  griechiechen  Uebersetzunoen  der  Proverinen^ 
Gdttingen,  1863;  J.  Dyserinck,  Kritixhe  Scholien  bij  de 
Vertaling  van  het  Boek  der  Spreuken,  Leyden,  1883;  H. 
Bois,  La  PoMe  gnomique  chez  lea  Hibrettx  et  lee  Oreee,  Tou- 
louse, 1886;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  London, 
1887;  idem.  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  pp.  337 
sqq.,  ib.  1893;  idem,  Jewish  Rdi^ious  Life  after  the  Exile, 
New  York,  1898;  A.  J.  Baumgartner,  Etude  critique  sur 
rSUU  du  texU  du  livre  dea  Proverbes,  Leipoic,  1890;   C.  F. 


Kent,  The  Wise  Men  of  AneietU  Israd  and  their  Profmbs, 
Boston,  1895;  R.  Pfeiffer,  Die  reHaids-siUUehe  WeUan- 
sehauuno  des  Buehes  der  SprOehe,  Munich,  1897;  H.  P. 
Chaj«s,  ProverbiaStudien  zu  der  sogenannUn  salomonisAem 
Sammluno,  Berlin,  1899;  M.  D.  Conway,  Solomon  and 
Solomonic  Literature,  London,  1899;  O.  Meoael,  Die  Std- 
lung  der  SprHche  Salomos  in  der  israelitischen  LiUeratur 
und  Relioions-Oeschichie,  Leipoic,  1900;  M.  Fziedllnder. 
Oriechische  Philosophie  im  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1904;  J.  C. 
Qasser,  Die  Bedeutung  der  SprQehe  Jesu  Ben  Sira  /fir  die 
Datierung  des  althebrikischen  Spruehbuches,  Gatex8k>h,  1904; 
E.  Seliin,  Die  Spuren  grieehischer  PhUosophie  im  A.  T^ 
Leipdo,  1905;  DB,  iv.  137-143;  SB,  iiL  3906-3919;  JB, 
X.22&-232, 

A  fine  list  ol  the  early  commentaton  is  gi^en  in  Vieoa- 
roux,  Dietionnaire,  fasc.  xxziii.,  ools.  801-802.  The  best 
commentary  for  English  readers  is  by  C  H.  Toy,  New 
York,  1899.  Others  are  by:  Q.  Holden,  London,  1819; 
a  Umbreit.  Heidelberg,  1826;  E.  Bertheau,  Leipsio,  1847, 
newed.,  1883;  C.  Bridges,  New  York,  1847;  J.  a  Vai- 
hinger.  Stuttgart,  1857;  E.  Elster,  Zuridi.  1858;  F. 
Hitsig.  ib.,  1858;  O.  ZOckler,  Leipeic,  1866;  W.  Amot, 
Lawefrom  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth,  London,  1869;  H.  F. 
Muhlau,  Leipsio,  1860;  M.  Stuart,  new  ed.,  Andoyer, 
1870;  J.  W.  Harris.  New  York,  1872;  J.  Miller,  ib., 
1872;  F.  DeUtssch,  Edinburf^  1877;  A.  Rohling. 
Mains,  1879;  J.  Dyserink,  Haarlem,  1884;  H.  Deutsdi, 
Bertin,  1885-86;  S.  C.  Bfalan,  London,  1890;  W.  J. 
Deane,  S.  T.  Taylor-Taswell,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  in 
Pulpit  Commentary,  New  York,  1891;  R.  F.  Horton.  in 
Expositor's  Bible,  ib.,  1891;  G.  Wildeboer.  Tabingen, 
1897;  W.  Frankenberg,G5ttuiaBn,  1808;  H.  L.  Strack,  ad 
ed..  Munich,  1899. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
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In  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  providence  de- 
notes the  exercise  of  God's  wisdom,  omnipotence, 
and  goodness;  while  in  the  narrower  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  guidance  of  the  world  toward  the  end  ap- 
pointed by  God.  The  doctrine  of  divine  providence 
in  the  Christian  Church  has  its  origin  in  the  union 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  religion  \Wth  the 
philosophical  speculation  of  classical  antiquity. 
These  two  elements  must  first  be  discussed,  and 
then  the  chief  stages  of  the  development  of  the  dog- 
matic teaching,  this  being  followed  by  a  critical 
and  systematic  investigation  of  the  whole  develop- 
Zdent  in  its  Biblical  and  dogmatic  form. 

Greek  popular  mythology  represents  the  world 

and  the  life  of  man  as  being  under  the  protection 

and  direction  of  the  gods,  thus  affording  the  foim- 

dation    on    which    Greek    philosophy 

I.  Classical  erected    its   systematic   treatment   of 

Theories,  providence.  Heraclitus  gave  an  im- 
aginative form  to  the  concept  of  a 
world-directing  reason,  an  orderly  development  of 
things  proceeding  from  the  harmony  of  opposites 
by  an  endless  process  of  transmutation.  Trust  in 
this  divine  process  was  made  the  highest  good  of 
man.  Anaxagoras  introduced  the  idea  of  the  cos- 
mos, the  harmonious  movement  of  tremendous 
masses  under  the  direction  of  reason,  which  was  the 
essence  of  both  thought  and  power,  and  an  element 
neither  mingled  with  grosser  matter  nor  endowed 
with  personality.  The  theological  explanation  of 
the  world  remained,  however,  limited  to  inorganic 
nature;  and  Diogenes  of  AppoUonia  was  the  first  to 


bring  oiganic  life  within  the  scope  of  teleology. 
Socrates  reversed  the  tendency  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, making  man  the  central  point  of  his 
teaching  and  valuing  the  world  according  to  its 
utility  to  man,  his  views  resting  on  practical  mono- 
theism. The  Greek  dramatic  poets,  especially 
Sophocles,  also  taught  the  absolute  justice  and 
wisdom  of  divine  providence.  Following  his  teach- 
er Socrates,  Plato,  in  his  theory  of  ideas,  developed 
a  complete  system  of  teleological  metaphysics,  ma^ 
king  the  supreme  idea  the  idea  of  the  good,  which  is 
identical  with  world-reason  and  with  divinity.  A 
spiritual  personality  was  of  less  concern  to  him 
than  a  moral  direction  to  the  world-process,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  maintained  the  existence  of  provi- 
dence in  matters  both  great  and  smaU,  holding  that 
whatever  fate  the  gods  bestow  on  the  righteous  \b 
for  his  good  ('*  Republic,"  x.  612  E).  This  position, 
represented  by  Plato  chiefly  in  figurative  terms, 
was  taken  over  and  given  a  purely  intellectual  form 
by  Aristotle,  who  formulated  and  established  scien- 
tific monotheism,  though  in  his  scheme  there  is  no 
room  for  the  concept  of  providence.  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, on  the  other  hand,  made  the  thought  of  provi- 
dence a  prominent  factor.  While  Epicurus  ban- 
ished the  gods  from  the  world,  the  Stoics  accepted 
the  divinity  as  the  life-giving  principle,  the  orig- 
inal source  of  power,  the  directive  reason,  the  all- 
controlling  providence.  God  and  the  world  are 
one,  and  the  world-order  is  controlled  by  [novi- 
dence  acting  through  necessaiy  processes,  each  link 
in  the  chain  of  phenomena  being  closely  bound  to 
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the  other  by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  In  apply- 
ing this  principle  of  pro\'idence  to  detailed  consid- 
erations,  however,  the  Stoics  t^oo  often  vitiated 
their  position  by  their  constant  attempt  to  find 
Goane  utilitarian  purpoae  for  nian'a  tienefit  in  every 
natural  phenomenon.  The  Netiplatoniste  lost  the 
Stoic  concept  of  providence  altogether,  making  the 
deity  entirely  transcendent^  and  fillinji:  the  gulf  be- 
tween him  and  man  by  inti'rmcHliary  beings  which 
were  not  without  influence  on  Christian  views  of 
providence.  Classical,  and  especially  Stoic,  ele- 
ments  are  al«>  visible  in  the  ajxjcn'phal  Itt't^mture 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  presents  a  peculiar 
blending  of  Hellenistic  concepts  and  Jewish  beliefs- 

The  Old  Testament  shows  a  long  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  belief  in  providence.  Traces  of 
eartier  and  lower  ideas,  common  to  all  the  Semites, 
are  found  late  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  There 
was,  however,  a  determined  effort  to  secure  the  un- 
contested recognition  of  monotheib'm 
2.  Old-  in  larael,  an  essential  element  uf  this 
Testament  l>ehef  being  the  doctrine  of  providence. 
Data*  The  preservation  and  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  order  of  nature  de- 
pend upon  the  divine  will.  Atmoapheric  phenom- 
ena are  regarded  as  due  to  the  immediat-e  activity 
of  God  (job  xxxvi.  27-28,  xx^tvii.  2-6.  10-13, 
xxxviii.  25  sqq.;  Ps.  xxix.  3  sqq.,  cxhii.  16-18), 
all  this  ultimately  being  for  the  benefit  of  man.  He 
draws  man  from  the  womb  and  guards  him  through- 
out the  life  to  which  he  himself  appoints  the  limit 
(Pa.  xxii,  10  sqq.:  Job  xiv,  5).  The  divine  pro- 
tection rests  especially  upon  his  chosen  people 
Israel  (Ps.  cv.;  Hos.  xi.  1  sqq.)^  keeping  them  from 
all  peri]  and  nourishing  them  {Ex.  xiii.-x\i.;  Nnm. 
ad.;  Ps.  xci,,  cv.-c^ii,)-  While  in  punishment  he 
liardens  the  heart  and  sends  evil  thoughts  (Ex. 
vii.  3;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  he  can  renflcr  evil  int-ents 
futile  and  turn  them  to  good  (Gen.  1.  20;  Ps.  ii,); 
and  fertility  and  drought  are  [nstruments  of  bless- 
ing and  of  punishment  in  his  hand  (Deut.  xx\iii. 
12^23).  The  Old-Test^mient  belief  in  providence 
reached  its  acme  in  its  concept  of  miracles,  though 
aince  both  extraordinary  and  orriinary  events  were 
regarded  as  being  equally  the  free  and  deliberate 
acta  of  God,  the  difference  between  the  two  was 
held  to  be  merely  one  of  degre<>.  God  is  the  author 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  (Isa.  xlv,  7;  Lam.  lii.  ;>S; 
cf.  also  Ex.  iv.  21,  xiv.  17:  Deut.  ii,  30;  Josh.  xi. 
20;  Judges  ix.  23;  I  Sam.  ii.  25,  xvi.  14.  xviii.  10. 
Tax.  9;  II  Sam.  xxiv.;  Amos  iii.  6),  such  e\il  l>eing 
usually  punishment  for  sin  (Ex.  xx.  5;  Lev.  xxvi.; 
Num.  xi,  *i3;  II  Sam.  xxiv.;  Ezek*  xviii,;  Joel  i.). 
Since,  howevcft  the  doctrine  that  good  and  evil 
fortune  were  given  in  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  individual  did  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
actual  experience,  attempts  at  reconciliation  were 
made.  In  Ps.  xxx\ii,.  xlix,,  and  Ixxiii*  the  \iew  is 
advanced  that  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
IB  only  transitory,  while  the  blessedness  of  th(^  good 
is  ultimate  and  enduring.  Nevertheless,  this  failed 
to  solve  the  problem,  which  was  worked  out  in  the 
lesson  of  the  life  of  Joseph  (Gen.  i  20)  and  in  the 
theodicy  of  the  Book  of  Job, 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Stoic  influence 
on  the  apocryphai  writers,  who  even  borrowed  from 


the  phraseology  of  the  pagan  school.  According  to 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  dixinity  governs  and 
directs  aB  things  (Wisd.  of  fck)L,  viii.  1,  xii.  18,  xiv. 
3,  XV.  1),  ordering  e%'erything  well  and 
J.  The  righteously  (viii.  1,  xii.  15).  God's 
Apocrypha,  mercy,  however,  mitigates  and  delays 
punishments  (xi.  23-26,  xii.  2)  which 
arc  in  themselves  only  a  form  of  fatherly  correction 
(xi.  10).  Ecclesiasticus,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
phasizes the  freedom  of  the  human  \\ill  (Ecclus. 
XV.  11-17),  and,  while  recognizing  the  antithesis  of 
good  and  evil  (xlii.  24-25),  declares  all  the  worka  of 
the  Lord  to  be  good  (xxxix.  33-34).  The  increas- 
ing power  of  a  belief  in  inamortality  in  Judaism 
lent  essential  aid  to  the  problem  of  the  theodicy 
which  EccleaiaBtes  had  surrendered  in  despair  (cf. 
II  Mac.  vii.  9,  11.  14,  20,  23,  29,  36-38).  The  pas- 
sages in  which  Joaephua  ascribes  divergent  views 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  regarding  di\ine 
providence  imd  the  freedom  of  the  will  {War,  II., 
viii.  14;  Ant.,  XVIII.,  i.  3,  XIII.,  v.  9)  are  obscure, 
but  probably  imply  that  the  Pharisees  beheved 
that  divine  providence  governed  alJ  things,  so  that 
every  human  act,  whether  good  or  evil,  involved 
the  cooperation  of  God.  The  sect  accordingly  main- 
tained the  tenets  both  of  divine  providence  and 
omnipotence  and  of  human  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility; while  the  Sadducees  seem  to  have  Jaid  pre- 
ponderating stress  on  the  human  element,  as  the 
Essenes  on  the  divine. 

In  direct  continuity  with  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  personal  experience  and 
original  revelation,  Christ  taught  the  Father  as  an 
omnipotent  and  holy  mil  inspired  by  infinite  good- 
ness, as  the  king,  judge,  and  moral  law-giver,  and 
as  lovingly  watching  over  all  mankind.  God  is,  in- 
deed, **  LonI  of  heaven  and  earth  "  (Matt,  xi,  25), 
and  protects  all  things,  even  the  most 
4,  In  the  minute  and  humble  (Matt.  \i.  25-30, 
NcwTes-  X.  29-31;  Luke  xii.  6-7).  Though 
tament  the  courses  of  nature  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  good  and  evil  alike  (Matt.  v. 
45),  yet  God  barkens  especially  to  the  prayers  of 
the  right-eous  (Matt  vii.  7-11;  Mark  xi.  2:i-24; 
Luke  xi.  9-13,  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1-7).  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  fear  need  or  danger  (Matt.  vi. 
31-33,  X.  19-20;  Luke  xii.  11-12),  for  even  though 
the  txidies  of  the  righteous  be  slain,  they  shall  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  x.  28;  Luke  xii. 
32).  God  also  has  power  over  temptation  (Matt. 
vi.  13,  xxiv,  22),  and  in  the  divine  omnipotence 
(Matt,  xix.  26:  Mark  x.  27,  xiv,  36;  Luke  xviii. 
27)  is  implied  a  practical  theodicy  which  gives  clear 
expression  to  the  mighty  optimism  of  faith.  While 
the  connection  of  evil  and  sin  is  by  no  mejina  ignored 
(Matt.  ix.  2),  Christ  expressly  leaches  that  the  de- 
gree of  evil  is  not  neceasarily  commensurate  with 
the  degree  of  ain,  but  that  the  danger  of  punishment 
with  like  penalties  should  serve  as  an  impulse  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands  (Luke  xiiL 
1-5). 

In  the  apostolic  and  post-apost^Kc  age  the  words 
of  Jesus,  spnmg  from  his  immediate  consciousness 
of  divinity,  were  formulated  into  theology.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  Paul,  whose  doctrine 
of  providence  is  best  set  forth  in  Rom.  viii.  2S-39. 
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The  reconciled  child  of  God  forms  part  of  the 
closely  linked  chain  of  divine  acts  of  grace  which 
reaches  back  into  the  eternity  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion depending  on  election,  and  which  stretches  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  eternal  fellowship  of  Christ. 
The  act  of  God,  being  absolutely  free,  can  not  be 
broken  or  made  of  none  effect.  Since,  moreover, 
the  imchangeable  love  and  fatherly  protection  of 
God  free  the  believer  from  the  sense  of  guilt  and 
from  the  evil  in  the  world,  a  religious  interpreta- 
tion is  given  to  the  concept  of  omnipotence.  Hav- 
ing this  certainty,  Paul  has  no  occasion  to  discuss 
theoretical  difl&culties  which  do  not  exist  for  the 
religious  soul,  so  that  both  the  absolute  working 
of  God  and  the  moral  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  the  believer  are  taken  for  granted.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  God  accepts  and  rejects  accord- 
ing to  his  will  (Rom.  ix.  18),  the  very  purpose  of 
divinely  caused  imbelief  being  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy  (Rom.  xi.  32).  Faith  is  ascribed  to  divine 
calling  (Rom.  viii.  29),  and  the  preservation  and 
perfection  of  the  believer  are  like\*'ise  due  to  God 
(I  Thess.  V.  23;  I  Cor.  i.  8-9),  on  whose  will  the 
minutest  details  of  life  are  made  contingent  (Rom. 
i.  10;  I  Cor.  iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand,  the  apos- 
tle appeals  to  the  himmn  \\'ill  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  I  Thess. 
ii.  11-12;  PhU.  i.  27;  Col.  i.  9-10);  and  in  Phil, 
ii.  12-13  both  aspects  of  the  problem  are  combined. 
Elsewhere  also  the  good  deeds  of  the  faithful  are 
regarded  as  God  working  within  him,  though  there 
is  no  hint  of  synergism.  In  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  the  Romans  the  outlines  of  a  religious 
philosophy  of  history  are  given.  The  loving  coun- 
sels of  God,  to  make  the  world  his  kingdom  where- 
in man  may  share,  are  shown  not  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  Adam's  fall  (I  Cor.  ii.  7;  Rom.  viii. 
29).  All  creation  strives  toward  the  goal  set  by 
divine  grace  (Rom.  viii.  18-23;  I  Cor.  xv.  24-28); 
and  in  Rom.  ix.-xi.  is  given  that  magnificent  con- 
cept of  the  world-ruling  ways  of  God  for  the  real- 
ization of  divine  salvation  which  has  aptly  been 
termed  the  Pauline  theodicy.  The  summary  of 
Paul's  doctrine  of  providence  is  found  in  the  words, 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  "  (Rom.  viii. 
28).  Earthly  suCering  and  earthly  evil  are  the 
means  whereby  man  is  brought  into  fellowship 
\vith  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  are 
the  path  by  which  man  becomes  a  partaker  of  the 
life  and  glory  of  the  Savior  (Rom.  v.  3-4,  viii.  18; 
II  Cor.  iv.  17-18;  Phil.  i.  29,  iii.  10-11,  20-21; 
Col.  iii.  1-4).  Though  in  the  post-Pauline  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  providence 
is  not  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  the 
atonement,  it  is  based  throughout  on  the  presup- 
position of  the  fatherly  goodness  and  love  of  God. 
The  believer  is  urged  to  cast  all  care  on  Go<l,  who 
cares  for  him  (I  Pet.  v.  7),  and  for  this  reason  per- 
fect contentment  is  stressed  (Heb.  xiii.  5-6).  All 
things  must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  divine 
pleasure  (James  iv.  13-15).  Through  faith  in  pro\i- 
dence  the  Christian  gains  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  earthly  ills  that  he  experiences,  knowing  that 
they  fire  but  the  chastenings  of  a  father  (Heb.  xii. 
5-11),  tests  of  patience  and  faith  (James  i.  2-4,  12), 
and  glorification  of  (jocI  if  they  be  endured  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  for  his  sake  (I  Pet.  iv.  12-16). 


Early  patristic  literature  shows  the  influence  of 
Greek  philosophic  thought,  since  its  int^^est  in  the 
doctrine  of  providence  is  mainly  cosmological. 
According  to  Clement,  denial  of  providence  is  not 
merely  denial  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  of  the  very 
existence  of  God,  and  merits  punishment  rathar 
than  refutation.  Both  Clement,  Origcn, 
5.  Patristic  and  the  later  Greek  Fathers  sought, 
and  moreover,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Scholastic  theodicy,  stressing  human  freedom  and 
Teaching,  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
exempting  God  from  all  blame  for  the 
existence  of  evil  by  declaring  that  evil  is  not  posi- 
tive, but  is  mere  negation.  The  interest  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  in  the  theory  of  providence  was, 
however,  by  no  means  exclusively  theoretical;  they 
used  it  as  a  distinct  motive  for  a  living  trust  in 
God  amid  all  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  earthly 
life.  Western  teachers  Ukewise  represented  belief 
in  providence  as  a  part  of  natural  theology.  Au- 
gustine especially  took  an  epoch-making  position 
toward  the  entire  problem,  rejecting  the  concepts 
of  both  chance  and  fate,  and  holding  that  divine 
providence  operates  in  all  things,  no  matter  how 
minute  or  obscure.  His  theodicy  shows  a  combi- 
nation of  Christian  and  Neoplatonic  concepts,  evil 
being  merely  the  negation  or  absence  of  good,  and 
the  imperfect  and  incomplete  serving  to  exalt  the 
perfection  of  the  whole.  Evil  may,  however,  also 
be  either  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  or  a  means 
of  testing,  strengthening,  and  perfecting  the  good. 
God  permits  the  existence  of  evil  only  that  he  may 
turn  it  into  good,  so  that  all  exercise  of  human  free- 
dom subserves  the  plan  of  providence,  nor  can  the 
wicked  in  any  way  thwart  the  divine  will.  All  these 
concepts  are  elaborated  in  the  De  civitaie  Dei  into 
a  masterpiece  of  Christian  philosophy  of  history; 
and  a  similar  point  of  view  is  represented  in  the 
De  gvbemoHane  Dei  of  Salvianus,  in  which  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  world  is  interpreted  as  the  divine  judg- 
ment of  the  earth.  In  their  endeavor  to  explain 
the  problem  of  the  theodicy  Anselm  and  Abelard 
took  the  optimistic  point  of  view  that  the  present 
world  was  the  best  possible,  although  Hugo  of  St 
Victor  regarded  this  position  as  limiting  God's  om- 
nipotence. It  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  however,  who 
gave  the  doctrine  of  providence  an  extraordinary 
scope.  Creation  and  conservation  are  identical  so 
far  as  God's  activity  is  concerned,  and  differ  only 
in  respect  to  the  secondary  causes  which  mediate 
the  divine  activity.  The  will  of  God  acts  normally 
through  secondary  causes;  when  it  acts  directly 
and  without  them,  a  miracle  is  worked.  In  ihe 
governance  of  God,  however,  reason  and  method 
must  be  differentiated,  the  first  being  immediate 
and  the  second  mediate.  Not  alone  in  his  deter- 
minism but  also  in  his  teaching  of  predestination 
Thomas  harks  back  to  Augustine,  regarding  both 
foreordination  and  reprobation  as  special  forms  of 
divine  providence;  while  in  his  theodicy,  in  which 
he  likewise  follows  Augustine,  he  even  states  that 
God  is,  in  a  sense,  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
good,  since  "  the  perfection  of  the  universe  requires 
that  not  only  should  there  be  incorruptible  things, 
but  also  corruptible  ones."  The  increasing  tendency 
of  medieval  thought  to  break  with  Augustinianism 
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strongly  resisted  by  Thomas  Bmdwardlne 
by  Wyclif,  the  hitter  especially  maiDtuinhiji; 
that  all  eventa  occur  of  necessity.  Tlie  question 
of  providence  was  not  discussed  in  the  decrees 
or  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Roman 
Catecliism,  however,  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  CoimcO  of  Trent,  teaches  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  creation  the  same  divine  providence  Tshich 
called  all  thingi*  into  being  accompanies  and  sus- 
tains them.  The  Erst  official  dogmatic  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  reganling  pro^i- 
dence  was  ^ven  by  the  Vatican  Council,  which  s<*t 
forth  the  doctrine  that  *'  God  guards  and  governs 
by  his  providence  all  thinjE^s  that  !ie  has  created," 
knowing  **  those  things  which  ahall  come  to  pass 
by  the  free  acts  of  creatures," 

The  traditional  Koraan  Catholic  teaching  on 
pro\idence  was  not  deliberately  revised  at  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  yet  tliis  perioil  marked 

6.  Early  a  decisive  turning-point  in  the  history 
Protestant-  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine, 
ism.  The  reason  for  this  was  practical,  not 
theoretical.  Belief  in  providence  was 
no  longer  centered  in  an  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  in  a  realization,  which  must  be  practi- 
cally experienced,  of  the  fatherly  care  and  guidance 
of  God.  This  knowledge  is  of  faith,  not  reason; 
and  such  faith  was  held  by  Luther  to  produce 
a  theodicy  by  giving  a  practical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  evil  which,  while  not  explaining  every 
mystery,  raises  the  Christ  inn  above  the  world  by 
rendering  him  cextain  of  the  existence  of  a  love 
that  overcomes  affliction,  sin,  and  death.  A  simi- 
lar line  of  argument  was  followed  by  Mclanchthon 
and  set  forth  by  him  in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  Reformed  Church  gave  to  the  dogma  of  pre* 
destination  the  importance  which  Lutheranlsm  at/- 
tachwl  to  justification  by  faith,  but  the  very  fact 
that  this  branch  of  Protestantism  undeniably  con- 
nected the  doctrines  of  election  and  pro\  idence  im- 
perile<l  the  eminently  practical  character  of  the 
Reformed  belief  in  providence.  In  Iiis  treatise  on 
prowlence  Zuingli  defines  the  doctrine  as  "  the 
eternal  and  immutable  governance  and  adminis- 
tration of  all  things,"  so  that  the  free  will  of  man 
is  absorbed  in  the  dixine  activity,  man  becoming 
merely  a  t-ool  in  the  hant^s  of  Gorl,  and  faith  being 
made  renunciation  of  individual  merit,  the  conclu- 
sion being  that  God  does  nil,  and  man  notliing. 
This  determinism  really  ends  in  making  God  the 
cause  of  evil  and  wickedness,  but  ZwingH  did  not 
shrink  from  this  deduction,  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  moral  standards  arc 
applicable  to  men  and  not  to  God.  The  di.stinct^ 
ively  Christian  side  of  his  teaching  rip|)CQrs  only 
in  his  treatment  of  election.  A  very  similar  posi- 
tion was  taken  by  Cahin,  whose  **  Institutes  "  give 
separate  treatment  to  the  subject  of  providence 
and  to  eternal  election,  treating  the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  the  specific  Christian  teaching  of  sal- 
vation. In  regard  to  the  former,  Cahin  holds  thivt 
alt  things  are  governed  by  divine  prov^dcnce^  anil 
that  God  "  so  uses  the  works  of  the  wicked,  nnd 
so  turns  their  nuntls  to  execute  his  judgment*^,  that 
he  himself  remains  pure  from  all  stain."  His  the- 
CKlicy  finds  its  best  expression  in  his  sermons  on 


Job,  delivered  in  1554:  **  Since  God  loves  us,  we 
shall  never  be  confounded;  and  so  far  are  our 
afflictions  from  preventing  our  salvation,  that  they 
will  be  turned  to  our  help,  for  God  will  t^ike  care 
that  our  salvation  shall  be  advanced  by  them/' 
The  same  thoughts  are  repeated  by  the  French 
Confesaon  (IL,  VIIL,  in  Schaff,  Creeds,  iti.,  360, 
364)?  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Quest.  27,  in 
SchaPF,  CreedSy  iti.,  316)  likewise  gives  clear  expres- 
sion to  this  topic,  insisting  on  the  certainty  of  the 
believer  that  he  is  the  object  of  the  Father*s  care, 
and  that  no  creature  is  separatet^l  from  the  di\ine 
love»  God's  w^ill  conditioning  and  nding  each  and 
every  act. 

Orthodox    Protestant   scholasticism   later  made 
belief  in  providence  a  mere  p^irt  of  natural  theology, 
thus  depri\'ing  it  of  its  real  Chriistian 
7.  Protes-   significance.     According  to  this  teach- 
tant  Scho-  ing,  belief  in  providence  was  an  article 
lasticism,    of  mixed  faith,  that  h,  it  was  accessi- 
ble to  man's  natural  reason,  though  it 
could  be  fuUy  known  only  from  the  Bible.    Provi- 
dence was  considered  to  embrace  three  elements: 
forekno^'ledge^  purpose,  and  execution  of  purpose, 
the  latter  forming  the  transition  to  providence  in 
its  relation  to  the  world.    Fui-ther  libtinctions  were 
soon  drawn  between  di\dne  conservation,  eoopera^ 
tion,  and  governance.     The  first  of  these  implied 
continual  creation;    tlie  second,  po«ftulating  a  dif- 
ference according  to  the  uiiture  of  the  secondary 
causes,  affirmed  that  **  God  cooperates  unto  efifect, 
not  unto  defect  ";   and  the  third  distingui.shed  the 
modes  of  divine  governance  as  permission  (cf.  Pa. 
Ixxxi,  12;   Rom,  i.  24,  25,  28),  hindrance  (cf.  Gen, 
XX.  6,  xxxi.  24;  Ntmi.  xxii,  12  sqq.;   II  Kings  xix. 
35-3G),  direction  (cf.  Gen.  1.  20;  I  Ham.  xi'i/l-13), 
and  determination  (cf,  Isa.  x.  12  sqq.).    Wliile  provi- 
dence watches  over  even  the  smallest,  its  modes  dif- 
fer.   Creation  as  a  whole  is  tlie  object  of  general,  or 
universal,  providence;    all  mankind,  whether  good 
or  bad,  are  watched  by  speciid  providence;  but  the 
pious  and  faithful  are  under  the  care  of  *'  most 
special  providence."    Providence  was  also  divided 
into  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the  former  being 
that  which  is  almost  universally  accomplished  by 
natural  mediate  causes,  and  the  lutter  that  which. 
opcKites  through  the   agency   of   miracles.     This 
complicated  scholasticism  long  remained  common 
to  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches. 
During  this  long  period  of  stereotyped  dogmatism 
the  real  expression  of  the  Protycstant  belief  in  provi- 
dence must  be  sought  especially  in  devotional  litera- 
ture and  hymnoIog>',  whicli  represent  communion 
with  Gofl  through  Christ  as  the  real 
8,  Pietistic  source  of  a  knowledge  of  God's  pro\i- 
and  Mod-    dence*    During  the  cour^^e  of  the  Piet- 
em  Views,  istic  movement,  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  dispute  over  the  nature  of  divine  provi- 
dence.     Francke    considered    this    establishment, 
with  the  remarkable  answers  to  pniyer  and  the 
caisci?  of  individual  salvation  connected  with  it,  as 
a  monument  of  most  particular  providence.     His 
opponents  sought  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  the 
level  of  pure  natural  happenings,  contending  that 
the  introduction  of  human  means  excluded  the  op- 
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eration  of  divine  providence.  Rationalism  gave  a 
high  place  to  belief  in  providence  as  an  essential 
part  of  natural  theology.  Lessing,  accordingly,  in 
his  Ueber  die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechla,  rep- 
resents God  as  a  teacher  who  instructs  his  pupils 
to  help  themselves,  not  as  a  deity  who  directly  gov- 
erns the  world.  So  far  as  theodicy  was  concerned, 
Leibnitz  took  the  most  prominent  position,  with  his 
E88ai  de  ihiodiUe  (Amsterdam,  1710).  The  actual 
existence  of  evil,  he  contended,  does  not  disprove 
that  the  world  was  created  by  an  all-good  and  an 
all-powerful  acti\dty.  Physical  evil  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  mond  evil ;  it  is  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Moral  evil  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
limitation  and  to  the  finiteness  of  what  is  created; 
this  is  metaphysical  evil.  Since,  however,  the  con- 
ception of  creation  involves  finiteness,  a  world  of 
perfect  creatures  would  be  a  contradiction;  a  world 
without  evil  would  be  unthinkable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  world  is  contingent  and  represents  a  choice 
of  many  possibilities;  and  since  God  has  exercised 
this  choice,  the  world  is  proved  to  be  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  This  optimism  was  severely  shaken 
by  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  Voltaire's  Candide  with  a  characteristic 
imion  of  irony,  frivolity,  and  keenness,  the  result 
being  pessimistic  skepticism.  A  sharp  contrast  to 
this  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  Kant,  who  recognized 
the  value  of  the  physico-theological  proof,  though 
he  no  more  regarded  it  as  a  complete  demonstra^ 
tion  than  he  did  the  cosmological  and  ontological 
arguments.  The  attitude  of  more  recent  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers  toward  providence  is  natu- 
rally conditioned  by  their  general,  deistic,  panthe- 
istic, or  theistic  points  of  view.  Among  them 
special  mantion  should  be  made  of  Schleiermacher, 
who  held  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world 
to  be  repzesented  in  the  feeling  of  dependence, 
though  he  denied  that  the  interests  of  piety  required 
any  fact  so  to  be  conceived  that  its  dependence  on 
God  removed  it  from  the  sphere  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  since  both  the  mechanism  of  nature  and 
human  consciousness  are  alike  ordered  by  God. 
The  results  of  these  premises  Schleiermacher  de- 
veloped in  his  treatment  of  miracles  and  in  his  con- 
ception of  e\il.  Strauss  represents  the  standpoint 
of  Hegelian  speculation,  affirming  that  the  cosmic 
powers  and  their  relations  testify  to  an  immanent 
reason.  Pantheistic  tendencies,  as  represented  by 
Spinoza  or  Hegel,  were  sharply  opposed  by  Ritschl, 
who  returned  to  the  Reformers*  standpoint,  and 
found  the  basis  of  the  belief  of  the  religious  govern- 
ance of  the  world  in  the  atonement. 

The  Christian  teaching  of  divine  providence  must 
rest  essentially  on  the  form  it  takes  in  the  Gosp>el; 

what  stands  there  must  be  brought  to 
g.  Critical  full  expression.  The  certainty  of 
Conclusion.  Christian  belief  must  be  purified  of  all 

those  elements  which  in  themselves 
have  only  a  dogmatic  interest,  since,  if  they  are 
not  properly  discussed,  they  endanger  the  Christian 
assurance  of  salvation.  It  is  clear  that  the  Bible 
does  not  bring  divine  providence  into  the  sphere  of 
theoretically  scientific  explanation  of  God  and  the 
world.  The  problem  belongs  in  the  forum  of  the 
subjective,  practical,  and  teleological  religious  con- 


sideration of  faith.  The  interest  of  early  Protes- 
tant teaching  on  the  subject  lies  in  its  practical 
break  with  the  intellectualism  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  in  its  insistence  on  the  personal  and  eth- 
ical nature  of  belief  in  providence.  Though  for  a 
time  there  was  a  return  to  pre-Reformation  con- 
cepts, there  is  a  general  tendency  among  modem 
German  Protestant  theologians  to  reject  these  in- 
tellectualistic  tendencies  and  to  find  the  most  fruit- 
ful results  in  carrying  out  the  lines  of  thought  initi- 
ated by  Luther.  To  the  quasi-scholastic  distinctions 
of  early  Protestantism  many  objections  may  be 
alleged.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  delimitations 
are  unsatisfactory  because  of  confusion  in  the  cate- 
gories to  which  they  are  assigned,  errors  in  distinc- 
tion of  nature  and  character,  artificiality  in  the 
classes  postulated,  and  lack  of  sharpness  of  defini- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  moreover,  the  numerous 
attempts  to  derive  the  concept  of  providence  from 
empirical  views  of  the  world,  and  to  develop  a  so- 
called  physico-theological  proof  of  God's  existence, 
it  is  clear  that  empiricism  leads  to  polytheism  or  to 
dualism  rather  than  to  ethical  monotiieism.  The 
conviction  of  divine  providence  is  not  built  up 
through  the  teaching  of  retribution  or  thoughts  of 
merit;  but  rests  on  the  facts  of  moral  conscious- 
ness, and  on  the  practical  recognition  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  God's 
grace  overcomes  and  heals  man's  moral  and  natural 
necessities.  The  atonement  brings  the  conviction 
of  the  inexhaustible  love  of  God  for  his  children,  the 
assurance  that  ''  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God  "  (Rom.  viii.  28).  This  is 
not  a  theoretical  definition  of  a  principle,  but  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  be  applied  by  life  itself.  The  Chris- 
tian is  convinced  that  all  the  elements  of  life's  ex- 
periences, however  contradictory  they  may  seem, 
are  but  factors  in  the  construction  of  the  super- 
natural divine  kingdom.  This  belief  shows  itself 
religiously  in  the  recognition  of  the  universal  ac- 
tivity of  divine  love,  in  the  practise  of  prayer,  and 
in  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  heard  by  God;  and 
it  is  manifested  ethically  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  arising  from  man's  practical  position  in  the 
world. 

Although  this  type  of  practical  conviction  is  not 
capable  of  theoretical  proof,  and  does  not  require 
such  demonstration,  nevertheless  individual  prob- 
lems arise  which  can  be  solved  only  by  construct- 
ing a  Christian  philosophy  of  nature  and  history, 
i.e.,  the  explanation  of  all  development 
10.  Sub-    in  both  fields  as  the  means  to  God's 
sidiary      eternal  end.    Such  questions,  therefore, 
Problems,   as  the  relation  of  providence  to  Mira- 
cles and  Prayer  (qq.v.),  to  the  freedom 
of  man  (see  Will,  Freedom  of  the),  and  to  the 
actuality  of  evil  and  Sin  (q.v.)  must  be  mentioned 
briefly.    The  world  as  depicted  by  natural  science 
is  a  construction  of  man's  mind.    Natural  laws  are, 
therefore,  merely   conceptual   and   subjective,  not 
objective  and  real;  they  are  only  necessary  psycho- 
logical and  logical  formulas  to  enable  nian  to  ar- 
range his  knowledge  of  phenomenal  reality;    and 
they  can  claim  no  such  metaphysical  importance 
as  though  they  represented  the  whole  of  reality  or 
all  the  possibUities  of  existence.    If  this  fact  be 
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granted,  the  metaphysical  pogsibility  of  miracles 
can  not  be  denied.  This  is  not,  however,  siifiBcrent 
for  the  Christiim,  who  must  Jilso  be  convincetl  that 
the  whole  mechanism  of  natm-e  serves  a  cii^'ine 
end.  This  lielief  that  in  e\'er>'  individuiU  instance 
the  world  and  nature  act  as  the  agents  of  a  divine, 
onuiipotenti  lo\ing  will  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  assurance  that  such  pniyer  as  preseribes 
no  laws  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  only  gives  the 
human  conditions  for  di\4ne  activity,  will  certainly 
be  heard.  In  considering  the  relation  of  provi- 
dence to  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  it  is  always  po.s- 
sible,  even  though  divine  and  human  spheres  of 
action  are  essentially  incommensurable,  to  bring 
the  acts  of  a  creat-ed  being  witliin  the  scope  of  di- 
\'ine  action,  this  being  the  point  of  \'ie\v  of  faith. 
To  the  religious  mind  man's  freedom  will  idways 
be  thought  of  as  freedom  in  Cod;  the  Christian  ex- 
periences as  reality  what  science  can  neither  attain, 
prove,  nor  refute.  The  stronger  the  consciouaness 
of  his  freedom,  the  greater  the  conviction  of  Wa  de- 
pendence on  God.  Even  sin,  though  never  caused 
by  God,  may»  when  once  committed,  become  part 
of  the  divine  plan  and  serve  providence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  A  similar 
method  must  be  applied  to  the  probk^m  of  theod- 
icy* The  riddle  of  the  world's  eWl  is  not  solved  by 
theoretical  explanations.  In  his  difficulties  the 
Christian  is  saved  from  unrest  and  despair  only  by 
the  revelation  of  the  atonement  and  by  the  convic- 
tion that  evil  and  distress  are,  in  God's  hands,  made 
the  means  of  hia  eternal  salvation.  This  solution 
is  open  to  the  humblest  Christian  and  rests  on  prac- 
tleid  experiences,  even  though  such  experiences 
must  be  differentiated  from  those  infccllectuid  spec- 
ulations which  are  bound  to  arise.  Even  the  relig- 
ious mind  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  que;*- 
tions  and  problems,  and  must  seek  for  ways  and 
means  which  may  peld  approximate  solutions  for 
such  riddles.  P.  LoesTEtN. 

While  the  basiB  of  belief  in  providence  is  the  love 
of  God  as  revealed  in  his  gracious  purpose,  mo<lem 
thought  is  not  content  with  so  simple  and  unrelated 
a  position.  The  scholastic,  formalistic,  logical  split- 
ting-up  of  the  doctrine  is  indeed  no 
II.  Sup-  longer  of  interest^  but  other  problems 
plement  aside  from  those  mentioned  in  the  la.st 
two  sections  preceding  are  demanding 
attention  and  solution.  Metaphysics,  specidative 
theism,  and  even  scientific  views  of  nature  may  be 
driven  out  with  a  fork,  but  their  return  is  legitimate 
and  inevitable.  Two  further  questions  profoundly 
affecting  the  doctrine  of  providence  will  thtm  re- 
quire consideration:  (1)  The  idea  of  the  divine 
immanences  the  tnwiitional  doctrine  of  providence 
has  been  derived  from  the  postulate  of  transcend- 
ence. Now,  however,  the  notion  of  the  immanence 
of  God  has  compelled  two  modifications  of  view, 
which  are  of  serious  import  to  the  subject  imder 
discussion.  One  concerns  pro^ndence  as  related  to 
creation.  Creation  is  conceived  not  as  the  abso- 
lute origination  of  the  existing  material  of  the  world 
out  of  nothing  at  a  metaphj^cal  moment,  but  as 
the  eternal  becoming  or  change  of  manifestation  of 
the  Absolute  Ground  of  all.  Creation  and  provi- 
dence are  therefore  two  ways  of  conceiving  of  the 


world  J  as  related  either  to  ite  enusal  Ground  or  to 
its  purposive  ends.  The  other  modification  <lis- 
closes  Goii  as  more  inwardly  and  actively  involved 
in  the  processes  of  the  world,  both  physical  and 
psychical,  accordingly  more  respjonsible  for  the 
working-out  of  the  ideal  aim  of  the  universe  than 
any  but  the  more  pantheistic  \iewB  have  hitherto 
maintained  (yet  cf.  Rom.  xi.  'M;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28). 
(2)  The  evolutionary  view  of  the  world:  broadly 
speaking,  this  is  the  universal  method  of  pro\'i- 
dence.  This  involves  teleology,  effectiveness  of  di- 
vine action  and  control,  and  ends  which  are  corre- 
lated with  and  consumraatet!  in  the  idejils  of 
personality.  With  reference  to  man  the  spliere  of 
pro\idence  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  world  in  process 
of  evolution,  and,  on  the  other,  the  development  of 
human  historical  life.  Of  particular  significance  in 
this  latter  region  are  the  principle  of  social  unity, 
the  influence  of  great  personalities,  and  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BreuooHAPHT:  For  the  views  csf  classicaJ  aothora  on  the 
sybject,  beaidea  the  works  of  Zdler.  Wind«lband,  Ijeber- 
weg.  Erdmrnnii,  and  Webor  on  the  hiBtory  of  pbilosophy, 
consul t:  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  1.,  iv.,  IV-t  3;  Cicero, 
De  nalura  deorum,  book  2;  idem,  De  fintbui,  book  3; 
Seneca,  De  providenHa  ;  R,  Sohneider,  Chritttluhe  Klange 
out  den  ariechiscJten  und  rt'^i*chen  Kla4sikem,  pp.  231- 
244,  Go  thru  18Q5;  E.  Spinas,  Logos  apermatikoa^  Leipsic, 
1871;  L.  Schmidt.  Die  Eihik  der  altm  Griechm,  L  63  »qq.. 
Berlin,  1881;  E.  Maillet,  La  Crialion  tt  la  prtmidmct  d^ 
vant  ta  science  modems,  pp.  105-235,  Paris,  1897. 

On  the  idea  in  Hebrew,  Jemsh,  and  apo«to]io  circiea 
cotuault:  the  workd  in  and  under  Bibucal  Thkoloot; 
H.  Sschokke,  ThtMlogie  der  Propheten  de9  A,  T„  pp.  141 
sqq.,  Freiburg,  1877;  C.  G.  Chavanncs,  La  Eeiioion  darui 
h  Bible.  2  vob.,  Paris,  1880;  G.  FulUquet.  La  Pensie  rt- 
ligieu9§  dcin»  le  N.  T\,  Porifl,  1S$.1;  J.  Bovan.  tlude  §ur 
Vattivrs  de  ta  redemption,  vols,  i.-ii,,  Paris,  1893^4;  K. 
Marti,  Ocachickte  der  israeiitischen  Religion^  StraabuJH, 
1897;  E.  SoIJin,  Beitr&ffe  xur  inraelitischen  und  jUdischen 
RtsUffionsoesthitftte.  Lcipsic,  1897;  W.  Bousset.  Die  Re- 
ligion de*  Juiientuma  im  neutejutamentlichen  Zeitalter, 
Berlin,  ld03;  B.  Stode.  Biblische  Theoloffie  des  A.  T., 
Tablngen,  1905. 

For  the  hutory  or  the  development  of  the  lubjeet  the 
re&der  ta  referred  to  the  worka  named  in  and  imder  Doo 
TtUKS,  HierroBT  or:  also  R.  Seeberg,  Lchrbuch  der  DiHt- 
mengeachichle,  Leipslo^  1805-98;  F,  Loofa,  Qrundriss  der 
Dogmenoeschichle,  4  th  ed..  Halle,  1907,  For  the  Reform- 
era  note  Luther' a  Catnchisma  on  the  first  ftrticle  of  the 
Apaatles'  Creed  and  Zwingli's  De  provideTifia,  1529. 

For  the  dogmatic  treatment  it  in  to  be  noted  that  oa  a 
rubric  under  sj'stematic  theology  the  subject  neeossaiily 
find*  diicussion  in  worka  on  dogmatica  {see  for  titles 
DooHA,  DrMSMATirs),  which  uHually  furni«!h  also  lista  of 
works  bearing  oa  the  topics.  Ckitiflult  further:  S.  Char- 
nock,  A  Trmiine  of  Divine  Proi^enee^  General  and  Par- 
ticular, Ixtndon,  16S3;  G.  W.  Letbnitx,  E»mi*  de  ikeodicie^ 
2  votfl.,  Amiiterdam,  1710;  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Traiti  de  la  con- 
naissance  de  dieu  el  de  soi-mhne,  Paris,  1722;  J.  Flavdl. 
Divine  Conduct;  or,  the  Mytitery  of  Providence,  repKotr 
Fhiladelpbia,  1840;  O,  Dawey,  The  Problem  of  Human 
Deetiny;  or,  the  End  of  Providence  in  the  World  and  Man, 
Niyw  York.  6th  ed„  1866;  H.  Wallace,  Representative  R«- 
aponsQiUity,  a  Law  of  the  Divine  Procedure  in  Provuienee 
and  Redemption.  Eldinburgh,  1867;  M.  J.  Seherben,  Hand- 
buck  der  kuthoHachen  Dogrnaiik^  I.  957-664,  Freiburg,  1873 
(Roman  Catholic);  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Die  gmliche  Weltre- 
gierung,  Frankfort,  1878;  O.  Kreibig,  Die  Rdtaei  der  goth 
lichen  Voritehung,  Berlin,  1886;  J.  de  Maistre,  Let  Sotries 
de  St.  PetersbttTfi,  ou  entreliens  aur  le  gouvememeni  tern- 
jtoret  de  ta  Proi*idence,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1886;  W. 
Schmidt,  Die  gottliche  Vornehung  und  das  Selbsiteben  der 
WeU^  Berlin,  1887;  idem,  Der  Kampf  der  WtltanschaU' 
ungen.  ib,  1904;  W.  Eeyschlag,  Zur  VerstJindiguno  liber 
den  christlichen  Vorsehungsgla^^en,  BoUe,  188^;  J,  B, 
Heinrieb,  Dogmaiische  Theologie,  v.  313-368.  Maini,  1888 
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(Bomon  CathoUe);  C.  Feai^h,  Pr^eUion^  dooimitk^,  U. 
tee- 173,  FreibuTE,  18^  (Romim  CiithoLieh  O.  Kim. 
Vsra^unoMetauhn  und  iVarsmPM«rrt#cAa/f,  Bertm,  1903  j 
Br.  Otto,  Naturalijiiimhe  und  r^iffi&ae  Writa¥iMJiauwn&, 
TiibittKen,  19D4,  Eng.  traa^l.,  Nai%mtii*m  and  Btiiffion, 
New  York,  1007;  A.  TitluA,  Rrti^n  und  Naiurwiaa^m.- 
Mclmft,  Tobiiigea,  1904 i  KL,  i6l.  1TO7-1 113;  W.  Lercb. 
Beidxnken  gtgen  die  gifUticKe  VorMeAunff^  WamAdorf^  190G. 

In  conaeclioii  with  |  11  coosuli  eapiKmlJy  J.  Le  Conte, 
Evolution  and  itM  Bi^atum  io  R€ligiou§  ThoM^hi^  piirt  lii., 
2*1  Dd..  Now  York,  1S04;  A.  C.  Fmser,  Pkitoaophv  <if  Th^ 
vm,  Qifford  Ledwf^,  2  ser.,  pp.  &2  aqq.,  Londfin»  1896;, 
A,  B,  fimee,  Thit  Proridenluil  Ordrr  of  thv  World,  Neitr 
York,  1837;  idem,  7*^^  Momi  Order  of  the  World,  lb,  lS9d. 

PROVIKCIAL  (jiroinntMis  supenor):  The  reg* 
ular  ecM^lesiaatic  who  presides  over  a  number  of 
cloisters  which  collectively  form  a  province.  The 
monks  conatitute  a  pe^uHar  hierarchy^  which,  while 
not  in  aU  points  alike  in  the  various  orders,  eesen- 
tially  conforms  to  the  foUo^^ng  gradation.  Within 
any  given  district  the  cloistera  of  an  ortler  consti- 
tute a  department,  whieh  among  the  Franciacana 
is  termed  cuslodia.  Several  of  these  compoae  a 
province,  in  charge  of  a  provincial;  whereas  the 
entire  order  is  under  the  general.  The  province 
may  embrace  one  or  several  countries,  according  to 
cireunistances.  Notwithstanding  the  obedience 
commanded  by  the  hierarchical  organisation  of  the 
cloister  system,  the  superior's  authority  is  limited 
through  the  necessity  of  conference  with  ecclesiaS' 
tics  of  the  onier  when  important  objects  are  under 
advisement.  Thus  the  prior  of  the  separate  cloi- 
ster is  offset  by  the  fathers  of  the  same ;  the  superior 
of  the  province  by  the  superiors  of  the  separata 
cloisters;  the  genenil  of  the  order  by  the  provin- 
cials. The  provineials,  who  at  the  same  time  are 
superiors  of  some  chief  cloister  of  their  province, 
appear  in  still  other  connections  as  members  of  the 
chapter  general  of  an  entire  order. 

E.  Seblimg. 

PROVISOR :  A  person  appointed  as  administra- 
tor of  part  of  the  church  property.  Originally, 
church  property  was  administered  by  the  bishop* 
As  the  wealth  of  the  Church  came  to  be  specializotl, 
the  administration  of  the  parochial  property  <le- 
volved  upon  the  parish  priest  untler  supervision  of 
bishop  and  archdeacon.  Very  soon,  however,  there 
also  iKrevv  yp  an  influence  on  the  ttlde  of  the  aeculnr 
parishioners,  and  suitable  persons  from  their  mid.'i^t 
were  either  elected  by  the  parochianSt  or  appointed 
by  the  church  dignitaries^  as  admini^strators  of  the 
church  ^ructure.  They  bore  various  designations, 
amon^  others  vitriet  and  prorijfores.  As  clergy  were 
termed  '*  fathers  '*  of  the  Church  {paired  ecclesicE), 
80  the  prariaorcB  were  termed  ''  patronal  "  fathers. 

The  designation  proinnor  is  applied  also  to  the 
auxiliary  clerEyt  specifically  to  parish  ioeumbents. 

E.  Sehuxo. 

PROVOST,  SAMUEL:  Firat  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  New  York  Oty  Mar. 
11,  1742;  d.  there  Sept.  6,  1815.  He  received  his 
etlucation  at  Kind's  College  (now  Columbia  t*ni- 
versity),  gmduLvting  in  I7(il,  and  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Cambrid^et  Enghmd,  entering  St.  Peter's  House 
(now  St.  Peter's  College) ;  he  was  made  deacon  and 
priest  in  London,  1766;  and  on  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica became  one  of  the  clergy  of  Trinity  Churcfi,  Xeiv 


York,  where  he  became  noted  for  his  patriotism  and 
received  the  title  of  "  the  patriot  r^tor  "  after  his 
selection  to  the  reetorship  in  1784.  His  service  with 
Trinity  was  not  continuous,  however,  as  in  1774 
political  conditions  led  him  to  retire  to  a  unall 
estate  in  what  was  then  EHttchess  county.  Here  he 
indulged  his  love  of  botany  (at  Cambridge  he  pre- 
pared a  manuscript  indeic  to  Batibin's  HiMmia 
planetaniM)  as  a  disciple  of  Linna?us,  In  1786  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  New  York,  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  Palace.  He  offered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  bishopric  in  ISOI;  but  it  was  declined 
and  he  was  given  a  bishopK^adjutor.  He  pub- 
lished nothing,  but  was  a  scholar  of  notable  attain- 
ments, being  proficient  in  not  only  the  classical 
latiguageSj  but  in  French^  German,  and  Italian, 
translating  but  not  publishing  Tassot's  **  Jerusalem 
Delivered-'*  He  did  excellent  service  for  his  chnrrh 
during  a  period  when  episcopacy  was  not  popular  in 
this  country. 

BcauooRjiFRT:  W.  E.  Spracue,  jlnnafa  i^f  ikt  Afneriean 
Pidpit,  V.  240-240,  New  York,  IS59;  J,  O,  WU»oii  ftad 
otheis,  C^mienniai  Hi«L.  0/  the  /VofrtlaiiC  Eptunopd 
Church  in  the  I>io<;ree  qf  New  York,  llSS-iSSS*  ib., 
lase;  W.  S.  P«rry,  The  Bpiecffpot*  tn  Ameri&t^  p.  0,  ib., 
IS&S;  M.  Diac,,JfMi,  of  ihe  Parimk  &/  THnUv  CAnrc*,  vd. 
ij..  ib.,  1901. 

PROVOST  (PR£POSnnS):  In  general,  &  pre- 
siding o^cer,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual;  as  & 
special  term  it  was  appUed  to  a  monaj?tic  official 
subordinate  to  the  prior.  According  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  the  provost  ranks  immediately  after 
the  abbot;  later  a  dean  was  also  apjjointed,  coor- 
dinate with  the  provost.  In  the  nunneries  a  prat^ 
posita  or  pnorissa  followed  in  rank  the  abbess.  At 
the  cathedral  church,  the  archdeacon  became 
cathedral  provost;  in  the  chapters  of  the  chnrches, 
he  kept  the  simpler  designation  of  provost.  Thence- 
forth prova^  and  dean  occupied  the  two  uppermost 
positions  in  the  chapters,  ranking  as  prelates  (see 
Phelate).  Their  portion  varied  in  ihe  different 
foundations  according  to  the  appertaining  statutes. 
Inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  temparalia  fre- 
quently interfered  with  the  provost's  actual  residence 
and  prevented  him  from  giving  his  attention  to 
other  business  of  the  chapter,  he  soBpetimea  with- 
drew from  the  chapter  altogether,  ancTwas  replaced 
by  the  dean  as  capitulary  chief. 

In  later  times  provosts  w^ere  largely  retained  as 
priors  of  cloisters,  as  among  the  Augustinians,  Do^ 
minicans  (*'  prov^ost  or  prior "),  and  Cisterciaits 
("  pro%^ost  or  guardian  ").  As  distinguiahed  from 
these  provosts  of  the  regular  clergy,  there  were  tem- 
poral provosts  of  cloisters,  w*hc^e  business  it  was  to 
administer  the  property  aa  stewards  or  to  serve  as 
their  protectors.  The  term  occasionally  denotes 
other  custodians  who  hold  membership  offices  in  the 
church  councils  of  particular  congregations.  The 
chief  of  the  army  chaplains,  or  military  clergy,  is 
sometimes  called  "  field  prov^oat,"  ^'  principal 
chaplain." 

The  title  also  passed  over  to  tha  Evangelical 
church,  and  is  sometimes  borne  by  superintendents, 
as  under  the  Swedish  occupancy  of  Pomerania,  and 
in  Mecklenburg.  In  foundations  retained  from  the 
medieval  Cbnrch,  the  provost's  office  continued 
active,  as  at  the  cathedml  foundation  m  Naum- 
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burg  and  in  Berlin.  Cloister  pro%'osta  are  not  un- 
known tx>  the  Evangeliciil  chuirh,  whprfi  the  name 
denotes  certain  officiftla  entrusted  vn.ih  superv^ision 
over  the  property  of  Evangelical  aigterhoocl  founda- 
tions. E.  Sehung. 

BcBriooaAJ>BT:  Bm^hxim,  Ori^ineiit  tt.,  u.  4-5,  xix*  14, 
in.,  xii.;  F.  J,  Moycr,  De  dif/nilulihus  in  ctipUuli»p  4» 
I  xiii.,  G6timKi*a,  1782;  A.  J.  BLatcrim,  DmkwUrdiokmi^n, 
iii.  2,  pp.  361-:i62,  Maim.  1826. 

PRUDENTIUS.  AimBLIUS  CLEMENS:  CIiriH- 
liun  poet;  Ik  in  the  pro\ince  of  Tarr:L^ona,  Spain, 
d.  after  403.  He  came  of  u  tiistingitished 
stian  family  and  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, studied  law,  became  an  office-holder  and  rose 
rapidly,  was  twice  governor  of  a  pro\incc,  and 
finally  received  high  office  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
dofiitiH.  When  past  nuddle  hfe,  he  came  to  view  his 
course  of  life  as  little  worthy  and  withdrew  frora 
public  life  to  devote  lumself  to  p^x^tr}'  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  the  Church.  His  earliest  poems  are 
the  twelve  hymns  contained  in  the  CuthSmerinon 
(for  use  in  the  morning,  at  meals^  and  at  night, 
from  which  the  collection  took  ita  name).  The 
model  of  Prudentius  in  poetr)*  wris  Ambrose,  though 
there  h  a  distinct  independent  development.  He 
employ's  the  events  of  the  times,  anil  i^  not  restricted 
to  the  forms  of  verse  \Lsed  by  Amhrosie.  While  his 
verse  is  popidar^  the  lyrical  element  often  recedes 
in  consequefice  of  the  introdnction  of  the  didactic 
and  epic  admixture,  A  second  collection,  the  Feri' 
gtephanon,  shows  ^tt  ill  greater  oritciiii^lity  and  variety 
of  verse  form.  This  celebrates  Spanish  jmd  Roman 
martyrs,  and  may  have  Ijeen  influenced  by  the  in- 
scriptions nf  Damasus  (see  Damasi^s  I  )  which 
ccdebratetl  the  miirtyrg.  The  epic  and  dramatic  ele- 
ments here  are  qnite  pronounced.  There  are  ex- 
t:int  also  two  didactic-polemic  poems:  ApoUteoHt^j 
in  1,408  hexameters,  exjdts  the  deity  of  Christ 
against  Patripasaians,  SalKdlians,  Jews,  and  Ere- 
iitites;  Hanmrtufmi/i,  in  1H>0  hexameters,  deals  with 
the  origin  of  evil  in  a  polemic  against  Marcion's 
gnostic  dualkm.  Both  of  these  lean  on  Tertullian. 
He  also  left  a  purely  polemic  work  in  two  books 
(057  and  1,132  hexameters)  ciiUed  Contra  ,S'^- 
mnchufrij  in  wluch  he  combats  the  heathen  state 
religion*  It  is  under  the  influence  of  Ambrose'i*  epis- 
tle against  Symmachus,  /Ul  three  of  these  last- 
named  contained  passages  of  beauty,  but  the  Harri- 
ariigenia  b  the  noblest.  A  fourth  work,  of  slight 
esthetic  interest,  but  important  from  a  literary- 
historical  point  of  \iew  (915  hexameters),  is  the 
Psychomachui^  the  first  example  in  the  West  of  alle- 
gorical poetjy,  Betting  forth  the  conflict  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  with  heathen  vices.  It  comes  out  of 
the  limes  of  the  author  and  portrays  the  life  of 
tho*ie  times,  and  had  a  great  influence  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Finally,  there  i.^  extant  a  collection 
of  forty-nine  quatrains  in  hexameter  mth  the  title 
DiUochivon,  which  sets  forth  a  Biblical  picture  in 
each  quatrain.  It  has  been  Ruppoaed  that  these  ex- 
plain decorations  in  the  ba><nica  attended  by  the 
author,  twenty-four  Old-Testament  pictures  on  one 
side,  twenty-four  from  the  New  Testament  on  the 
other,  and  one  in  the  apse,  (O.  Kr^qer.) 

DrauooRAPBY:  Owing  to  the  fant  that  the  poem*  of  Pru- 
deatius  were  great  favorites  \xx  Genuimy  and  were  eveo 


lued  as  a  text-book,  a  lariKe  Dumber  of  excellent  MSS,  btq 
i*dxLtatit  (ef.  the  work  of  Stcttiner  b«low)  bii<1  a  prvKlijeioUei 
nambt^r  of  German  giodse-H.  The  number  of  exJitlonii  m 
large.  The  noteworthy  etiitions  arc:  M.  Heinaiuaf  Am- 
ttterdoni,  1&67;  F.  Arevalo.  2  voU„  Romu,  17SS-S9,  repro* 
duncd  with  prolpgomena,  AfPL.  lijt,-lx.;  T.  Obbar,  TObm- 
gen,  1845;  and  A.  Dreincl.  Leipaic,  1860,  Iq  Eogliali  may 
bo  noted  the  Catkemerinon^  London.  1^5;  zibo  a  tranal. 
i}{  the  Hymns,  by  Q.  Morison,  3  parta,  Cambridge,  ISSO; 
by  R.  Martin  Pope*  Ix>ndoa,  1905;  TTanAhition^  from 
Pntdmtiu*:  a  Sdectiatt,  by  F.  St.  J.  Thackeray  (in  verae), 
London,  1R90;  Songa  (Selecled  and  Translaied),  by  E. 
Giliftt-Smith,  London,  189S,  Consult:  A.  IChrrt,  G*- 
Bchichte  der  Litttraiur  de4t  MiUelalttrr*.  i.  251^293,  JLeipaio, 
ISSO  <mdi«peiuiable);  L.  Paal,  ^lade  ttur  Prudent e,  8traa- 
burg,,  1:^62;  P.  Oama,  Kirchenfftitchichte  if?panien»t  iL  1. 
pp.  ,137-358.  Regen*burg.  1854;  C.  Brockhaus.  idurWtitt 
Frudenliti*  Clemtmt  in  Meiner  Bedeutuna  /ilr  die  Ktrche  und 
wrine  Zeitr  Lcipaic,  1872;  P.  AUanJ,  in  Revue  de*  queiAioiut 
hvHtorPiuet.  XXV  (1884),  345^85,  xxxvi  (1884).  ^-01, 
XXX vii  (1885)*  35:1-405;  A.  Rosier.  Der  katholUche  Dich^ 
let  Aurelius  Prvdentius  Clemen*,  Freiburgi  18S6  (deiailod; 
has  oyo  to  church  and  doctrmal  bwtory);  P.  A.  J,  Pueob, 
Prudence*  ftude  tur  !a  poetii  l^in€  chrMienne  au  4*  aOcle^ 
Paris,  1888  (elaborate);  M.  Manitiua,  Oeachichte  drr  thrisl- 
tiehlaieinutchmPo€8ie,  pp,  01-99,  Stuttgart,  1801;  C.  Wey- 
mann,  in  Commentaiiones  Wmtfflinianw,  pp.  281-287, 
Leipsio.  1891;  O.  Boissier.  in  RDM,  xci  (18S9),  367- 
390;  idem.  La  Fiadu  jwfyctnirmc.  pp.  106-151,  Pari-s,  1804; 
A.  Baumgartncr,  Ge*chk}Ue  der  WtHlitteralur,  iv.  152  »qq., 
Freibunj.  1900;  T.  R.  Glover,  Lifr  and  Letlvr*  in  th« 
Fourth  Cmturu,  pp.  249-277,  Cintbridge,  19D1;  O.  Bar- 
denhewer,  Oexhichie  der  attkirchiichm  Literalur,  U.  390, 
51 J3,  O-'IS.  640,  Frt^ibuj^,  1003;  F.  Maiitret,  Le  Po^te  chri- 
Hen  Prtidence,  Paris,  1903;  E.  O.  Win^tedt.  in  Claatical 
Bmtievf,  xvii  (1903).  203-207;  U.  Schanii,  at^^-hichte  der 
f.5niMcA#n  Liiieratur,  iv.  211-235,  Munich,  1904  (has  full 
list  of  referencM);  R.  Stettiner,  Die  iUwttrirrten  Prudent 
tiuM-Handitrfiriften,  Berlin^  1905  (sumptuoua);  DCB,  iv. 
SnO-5D5,  RirhardHon^  E ncydopaedin ,  p,  889,  furnishea 
referencioa  to  aom©  oxcellont  periodical  literature. 

PRUPENTIUS  OF  TROYES:  Bishop  of  Troyea 
from  shortly  before  847;  d.  Apr.  6,  861.  He  was  & 
Sptm  i:ircl  named  Galindo,  and  was  cducat4?d  at  the 
Fninkish  court-school.  In  S49  he  wrot«  to  Ilincmar 
of  Reims  and  Pardulua  of  Laon  championing  Au- 
guatinianism  in  the  predestination  controversy  of 
the  time  (see  Gottschalk,  I :  IIixcmah  of  Reims), 
God  predestinated  the  wicked  not  so  much  to  sin- 
ning^ Adam's  fall  was  entirely  free — as  to  well- 
merited  punishment;  tlie  elect  alone  are  redeemed 
by  Christ's  death  from  the  massa  perdilionis  (A/PL, 
cxv,  97;V-1176).  Nevertheless  Pnidentius  8eem«  to 
have  signed  the  theses  of  Hincmar  at  Quierzy  in 
853,  but  in  the  same  year  (or  in  85(3)  he  attacked 
them  in  four  theses  which  he  presented  to  a  synod 
at  Paris  (MPL,  cxw  1365  ^(\q.).  He  rtjmaitied 
Hincmar 's  bitter  opponent,  iilfhough  he  "WTote  no 
more  in  the  controversy.  Ilia  part  in  the  Annates 
Bertiniani,  for  which  he  wrote  the  years  835-861, 
is  his  chief  service  to  history,  (R,  Schmiu») 

BtBLtooaAPtiir:  The  Annalejs  Bertiniani  of  Prudentiua  ara 
best  in  MGH.  Script,,  i  (1826).  429-4.M,  then  in  MPL, 
cxv.  1377-1420.  exxv.  1203-1302;  al»o  cd.  C.  Dchaianoa, 
Palis.  1871,  and  G.  Waili,  Hanover,  188:^;  the  po«m»  are 
in  MOM,  Piiei.  Lai,  med,  (tvi,  i  (18S4),  679-680.  Thera  k 
a  Genu,  trauiiil.,  new  ed.  by  W.Wuttenbach,  I^ipiiict  1890, 
and  Fr.  tran^i].  in  Uuisot.  CoUeetion  den  mimoirtM^  vol.  iv.. 
Paris,  1824,  Qjnsvih:  J.  Lebcuf,  Ditaertationa  ntr  VhitL 
.  ,  ,  de  ParixA.  432-497.  Paria,  1739;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  (?«- 
McKicie  der  ri'tmitt.hen  Liieratur  im  kandinatiitchen  Zeitalter^ 
pp.  167,  453-456,  Carlsnthe,  1840;  J.  C.  Pritchard,  Li/t 
and  Timejt  of  HincTnar,  LIttlemore.  1849;  J,  Girgcmiolm, 
.PrudentiuB  und  die  bertinianuttJien  Annolm,  Riga,  1875; 
E.  Dammler.  in  jV-4.  iv  (1879).  314;  A.  Ehert.  OeathichU 
der  LiteratUT  if»  SfUtrlalter*.  ii.  267.  365-368,  Leipsio,  1880; 
Wattenbftch.  DOQ,  i  (1886),  196,  26.3,  277,  i  (1S93).  214- 
294,  296;   idem,  in  NA,  x\i  (1891).  607-600, 
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L  Introduction  of  Christianity. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Gain  and  Loss  (i  1). 
EodesiaBtical  Facilities  ((  2). 
Auxiliary  Support  ((  3). 
Ecclesiastical  Organisation. 


.  Evangelical. 
State  Church  Govemznent  (f  1). 
Congregational    and    Qynodal   OoD- 
stitution  (i  2). 
2.  Roman  Catholic 


L  Introduction  of  Christianity:  The  people 
which  in  history  is  called  Prussian  is  the  popula- 
tion that  in  the  migration  of  nations  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  Baltic  coasMand  which  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  known 
I.  The  as  Prussia.  Their  name  Pnun,  or,  in 
Prussian  its  lengthened  form,  PnUheni  (their 
People;  country,  Pruda  or  Prussia),  is  derived 
First  Mis-  from  the  Lithuanian  Protas,  i.e.,  in- 
sionaiy  sight,  understanding:  they  called 
Efforts,  themselves  Pruzi,  the  sagacious.  The 
character  of  these  people  can  hardly 
be  established  to-day,  since  they  were  extinct  by 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  language 
has  been  preserved  in  two  translations  of  the 
Lutheran  catechism,  the  so-called  Old  Prussian  cate- 
chism, Kdnigsberg,  1545,  1561.  From  these  lin- 
guistic fragments  it  is  evident  that  the  early  Prus- 
sians were  neither  Germans  nor  Slavs,  but  belonged 
with  their  neighbors,  among  whom  were  the  Lithu- 
anians, to  that  special  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
group  which  is  called  Lettish.  As  to  the  south  of 
them  the  Poles  had  settled  and  to  the  west  the 
Wends,  they  had  no  contact  with  Germany.  Their 
religion  was  nature  worship,  a  naive  poljrtheism, 
deifying  sun,  moon,  stars,  thunder,  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds. The  conmion  center  of  sacrifice  was  Rom- 
ove,  a  place  near  Domnau  (23  m.  s.e.  of  K6nigs- 
bergi  East  Prussia) ;  the  place  of  worship  was  imder 
trees,  especially  the  oak.  The  people  believed  in  a 
future  life  and  retribution  of  a  material  kind.  They 
dwelt  in  free,  independent  communities  without  na- 
tional feeling.  Their  pursuits  were  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising,  trade  and  the  chase.  They  practised 
polygamy,  while  women  were  treated  as  merchandise 
and  slaves.  The  sick  were  exposed  or  slain,  and 
drunkenness  was  a  conmion  vice.  Hospitality,  how- 
ever, stood  in  high  esteem.  Because  of  their  ex- 
clusion toward  the  south  and  west,  Christianity 
could  not  come  to  the  Prussians  before  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Poles  and  Wends.  The  first  mis- 
sionary attempt  was  made  in  997  by  Bishop  Adal- 
bert of  Prague  (q.v.),  but  without  success.  Bruno, 
Coimt  of  Querfurt,  a  relative  of  Otto  III.,  who  made 
a  similar  attempt,  was  suddenly  captured  by  the 
heathen,  with  eighteen  of  his  companions,  and  be- 
headed in  1009.  In  1207  Abbot  Gottfried  from  the 
monastery  of  Lekno  in  Greater  Poland  baptized 
some  people,  but  was  prevented  by  his  early  death 
from  organizing  congregations.  Another  monk, 
named  Christian,  probably  also  from  a  Cistercian 
monastery  in  Greater  Poland,  had  better  success, 
owing  to  the  energetic  assistance  of  Duke  Conrad 
of  Masovia  and  Cujavia.  Christian  entered  the  so- 
called  territory  of  Culm  from  the  south,  and  be-* 
tween  1207  and  1210  preaehed  0*i«<=<<iBltT  in  the 
neighborhood  of  LObau  (7^  tnd  on 

the  boundary  line  of  T  -^ 


of  Pope  Innocent  III.  Between  1212  and  1215  be 
became  ''  bishop  "  in  Prussia.  Two  chiefs,  War- 
poda  and  Svabuno,  with  others  were  converted  and 
received  baptism  in  Rome.  They  granted  pieces  of 
land  to  their  bishop,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ldbau, 
and  Duke  Conrad  of  Masovia  gave  him  the  larger 
part  of  the  territory  of  Culm,  which  possessions 
became  a  secure  foimdation  of  the  Prussian 
bishopric. 

To  protect  the  converted  Prussians  from  ths 
hatred  of  their  countrymen.  Pope  Honorius  III. 
demanded,  in  Poland  and  Pomerania,  in  1217,  and 
in  Germany,  in  1218,  the  preaching  of 
3.  Order  of  a  crusade  against  the  Prussian  heathen. 
Teutonic  Not  until  1223  did  the  crusading  armies 
Knights,  from  Silesia  and  Pomerania  enter  the 
territory  of  Culm.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussians  fell  fiercely  upon  Pomerania  and 
Masovia.  Christian,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
fortified  castle  of  Culm,  and  Conrad  of  Masovia  were 
in  the  greatest  peril  and  turned  to  the  heroic  Order 
of  Teutonic  Knights,  promising  them  large  grants 
of  land  for  the  conquest  of  Prussia.  Hermann  of 
Salsa,  the  grand-master  of  the  order,  who  sojourned 
at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  II. 
of  HohenstaufFen,  consented,  although  he  was  not 
inmiediately  prepared  to  send  an  army;  but  in 
1228  he  sent  a  deputation  of  his  knights  to  receive 
the  land  grant  of  Culm.  In  addition  Bishop  Chris- 
tian also  conferred  upon  him  a  tithe  from  his  own 
possessions  at  Culm  and  in  1231  the  gift  of  a  third 
of  his  lands  and  its  appurtenances.  In  the  mean 
time  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  1230,  renewed  the  de- 
mand for  a  crusade  against  the  Prussian  heathen, 
and  in  1231  Hermann  Balke  with  an  army  of 
knights  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Nassau  and  advanced 
toward  Pomerania.  Wherever  the  order  gained  a 
footing,  fortresses  were  erected  and  German  colo- 
nists attracted.  Thus  arose  the  towns  of  Thorn, 
Culm,  Grandenz,  Marienwerder  (1233),  Elbing 
(1237),  and  Konigsberg  (1255).  In  1238  the  Teu- 
tonic order  in  Prussia  united  with  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword  in  Livonia  so  that  it  could 
extend  its  missionary  and  colonizing  activity  far 
into  the  East.  Wherever  a  town  was  founded  there 
arose  a  church.  Here  and  there  a  church  or  monas- 
tery was  erected  in  the  country.  Diuing  an  inva- 
sion from  Samland,  Bishop  Christian  was  taken 
captive  in  Pomerania  (1232).  After  his  release  in 
1238  through  Christian  merchants,  he  accused  the 
order  of  having  made  no  efforts  at  ransom  and  of 
having  robbed  him  of  his  possessions  and  privileges. 
The  pope  sent  a  legate  who  decided  in  favor  of  the 
order,  conceding  to  the  bishop  only  one-third  of 
the  conquered  land  and  only  the  spiritual  functions 
in  the  territory  of  the  order.  A  reason  why  Chris- 
tian did  not  enjoy  any  longer  the  favor  of  the  pspal 
oourt  ki  to  he  found  in  tto  fear  of  leaving  such  a 
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huge  territory  under  the  rule  of  one  person.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  accordingly  divided  Prussia,  in  1243, 
into  four  episcopal  dioceses:  Culm,  Pomerania, 
Ermland,  and  Samland;  and  these  four  bishoprics 
together  with  those  of  the  Baltic  provinces  were  put 
under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Riga. 
This  was  entirely  after  the  desire  of  the  Teutonic 
order;  for  an  archbishop  living  in  Riga  could  not 
hinder  their  plans  in  Prussia.  Moreover,  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  established  the  tradition  that  the 
bishoprics  and  cathedral  chapters  should  be  occu- 
pied by  priests  from  their  own  order.  The  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  Prussians  and  the  order,  con- 
cluded at  Christburg  in  1249,  throws  light  upon  the 
inner  history  of  the  mission.    The  Prussians  prom- 


nothing  for  learning,  and  did  not  effect  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  people.  The  first  to  introduce 
real  Christianity  was  the  first  Evangelical  prince  of 
the  duchy  of  Prussia,  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.;  1525- 
1568) ;  but  by  his  time  the  pitiable  renmant  of  the 
knights  had  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
Germanic  colonization.         (Paul  Tschackert). 

n.  Statistics:    The  modem  kingdom  of  Prussia 
with  an  area  of  134,588  square  miles  contained, 

according  to  the  census  of  Dec.,  1905, 

z.  Gain     a    population    of    37,293,324    (1900, 

and  Loss.    34,472,509),  who  are  distributed  among 

88  town  districts  and  489  country  dis- 
tricts.  The  confessional  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Provinces. 

^'®Siife«"*'*  Old  uSSrS  and 
Mues.           Old  Reformed. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Other 
Christians. 

Jews. 

Without 
Confession. 

E^t  Prussia 

14,266 
9,856 

15,377 
24 

11,627 

11,183 

15,563 
9,749 
7,336 

14,865 
7,801 
6,060 

10,420 
441 

1,720,565 

764,719 

3,238,207 

1,695,251 

1,616,550 

605,312 

2,120,361 

2,730,098 

1,454,526 

2,361,831 

1,733,413 

1,420,047 

1,877,582 

3,040 

278,190 

844,566 

230,599 

223,948 

50,206 

1,347,958 

2,765,394 

230,860 

41,227 

371,537 

1,845,263 

585,868 

4,472,058 

64,770 

17,781 

16,254 

21,540 

19,140 

7,829 

2,907 

9,839 

9,981 

4,834 

10,222 

18,471 

13,430 

30,304 

1 

13,553 

16,139 

40,427 

98,893 

9,660 

30,433 

46,845 

8,050 

3,270 

15,581 

20,757 

50,016 

55,408 

469 

87 

West  Prussia 

Brandenburg 

BerUn,  Distnct  of  ... . 
Pomerania 

68 
1,133 
2,916 

81 

Poeen 

27 

Silesia 

172 

Saxony  

232 

Sleswick-Holstein  .... 
Hanover 

391 
373 

Westphalia   

186 

Hesse-Nassau  

Rhenish  Prussia 

Hohenzollem 

691 

985 

2 

Prussia 

23,341,502 
(62.59%) 

13,352,444 

(35.80%) 

182,533 
(0.49%) 

409,501 
(1.10%) 

7,344 

(0.02%) 

1908 

21,817,577 
63.29% 

12,113,670 
35.14% 

139,127 
0.40% 

392,322 
1.14% 

9,813 
0.03% 

ised  to  renounce  heathenism  entirely  and  adopt 
Christianity;  however,  a  long  time  passed  before 
the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  Lithuanian  bound- 
ary was  subjected.  The  order  was  assisted  in 
1254  by  Ottocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  was 
assign^  the  castle  of  Konigsberg;  and  in  1266  by 
Margrave  Otto  III.  of  Brandenburg,  who  built  the 
fortress  of  Brandenburg.  By  1283  the  knights  were 
masters  of  the  coimtry  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Eastern  border  of  modem  East  Prussia.  In  1309 
the  grand  master  removed  his  seat  to  Marienburg 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  Danzig),  and  for  about  100  years  from 
that  time  the  order  performed  a  leading  part  in  the 
events  of  eastern  Europe  until  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  the  Poles  broke  their  power  in  the  terrible  battle 
of  Tannenberg  (75  m.  s.w.  of  Kftnigsberg)  (1410). 
The  territory  west  of  the  Vistula  was  surrendered 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  and  that  eastward  of 
the  river  was  accepted  as  a  fief.  The  seat  of  the 
order  became  Konigsberg  in  1466.  The  Teutonic 
order  had  conquered  Prussia  in  its  own  interest  as 
a  support  to  the  German  nobility,  became  wealthy 
through  trade  but  the  object  of  hatred,  built  at  the 
seats  of  occupation  such  churches  as  the  cathedral 
at  KOnigBbeig  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Danzig, 
and  allowed  the  entrance  of  twenty-four  monas- 
(at  men  and  nine  for  women;   but  it  did 


From  1817  to  1900  the  percentage  of  Evangel- 
ical population  increased  steadily,  so  that  finally 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were  almost 
equally  proportioned.  From  1900  there  is  notice- 
able a  retrogression  on  the  Evangelical  side,  due 
among  other  causes  to  Polish  inunigration.  From 
change  of  confession  as  well  as  additions  and  losses 
the  Evangelical  church  in  Prussia  had,  in  1905,  a 
gain  of  6,911  persons  against  a  loss  of  3,741.  Con- 
versions from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal church  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population:  in  1895, 
3,228;  in  1905,  5,939.  The  loss  of  the  Evangelicals 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  far  smaller:  in  1895, 295; 
in  1905,  441.  The  Prussian  state  churches  were 
increased  also  by  the  conversion  of  346  Jews.  The 
sects,  however,  and  especially  the  dissidents  of  the 
Evangelical  church,  caused  heavy  losses.  In  Berlin 
and  vicinity  more  than  1,000  people  left  the  Evan- 
gelical church  in  1905,  mostly  from  anti-Christian 
motives;  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  there  were  3,245 
withdrawals,  so  that  the  net  gain  was  reduced  to 
3,170.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  1906, 
12,007  persons  left  the  State  Church  as  dissidents. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  most  of  them  renounced 
Church  and  Christianity  through  the  agitation  of 
the  Social  Democrats. 
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The  religious  needs  of  the  Evangelical  popular 
tion  with  reference  to  clergy,  church  buildings,  and 
funds  can  not  be  supplied  in  equal  proportion 
throughout  the  country.  On  Jan.  1,  1905,  entire 
Prussia  had  24  general  superintendents,  639  super- 
intendents (including  the  metropolitans),  9,620 
clergymen  in  independent  offices,  8,390  parishes, 
10,456  spiritual  offices,  11,795  churches, 
3.  Ecdesi-  and  4,322  other  buildings  devoted  to 
astical  church  service.  The  province  of  Sax- 
Facilities,  ony,  the  mother  country  of  the  Refor- 
mation, is  best  provided  for;  as  it 
possesses  on  the  average  one  clergyman  for  every 
1,600  and  one  church  for  every  1,000  Evangelicals. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  exist  in  Berlin 
and  in  the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia, 
Posen,  Westphalia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia;  in  Berlin 
on  account  of  the  densely  crowded  population  for 
whom  there  are  only  few  churches  and  proportion- 
ately few  clergymen;  in  the  provinces  on  account 
of  the  wide  extent  of  local  districts,  and  because 
these  are  frequently  merged  into  one  parish,  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholic  numbers. 
To  illustrate  the  inequitable  distribution  in  spite  of 
the  progress  made,  the  Church  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  Schoncberg,  Berlin,  has  seven  clergymen  to 
140,000  in  comparison  with  simdry  rural  congre- 
gations of  one  clergyman  to  300.  In  the  matter  of 
dioceses,  some  consist  of  twenty  to  forty  parishes; 
others  of  only  two  to  ten.  The  Prussian  Evangel- 
ical military  clergy  stands  under  the  chaplain-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  who  is  at  the  same  time  over  the 
imperial  body-guard  and  chaplain  of  the  navy. 
Every  provincial  army-corps  and  the  guard  have 
their  superior  chaplains,  of  whom  there  are  in  Prus- 
sia thirteen,  ^ith  seventy-six  subordinate  division 
and  garrison  chaplains.  Special  difficulties  regard- 
ing the  care  of  congregations  in  individual  localities 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Evan- 
gelical population  is  not  everywhere  German,  the 
Slavic  in  its  various  dialects  being  the  main  excep- 
tion. At  the  close  of  1907  there  were  in  Prussia 
about  197  Evangelical  congregations  using  the  Po- 
lish language,  East  Prussia  alone  having  123  Polish 
congregations  with  136  clergymen,  and  71  congre- 
gations in  which  88  clei^gymen  preached  Lithu- 
anian. The  Danish  language  was  used  in  113 
churches  of  Sleswick-Holstein.  The  supply  of  the 
churches  with  clergy  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population.  From  1895  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministerial  office  has  decreased 
more  than  one-half.  In  the  old  Prussian  state 
church  523  candidates  were  examined  in  1895;  in 
1906  only  202:  ordained  in  1895,  312;  in  1906,  242. 
In  1907  there  were  only  46  candidates  available  in 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Posen,  Silesia, 
and  Westphalia,  in  Saxony  about  25.  In  conse- 
quence a  great  many  assistant  pastorates  remain 
vacant.  So  far  as  ascertained  for  1907,  38  new 
parishes  with  98  clerical  positions  were  oi^nized 
to  an  increase  in  the  Evangelical  population  of 
300,000.  The  number  of  theological  students  de- 
creased from  4,536  in  1900  to  2,228  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1907-08. 

In  the  mean  time  a  marked  improvement  and 
l«gal  regulation  in  the  remuneration  of  the  clergy 


and  the  care  of  the  retired  and  of  the  bereft  sur- 
vivors has  been  made;  such  as,  from  1895,  the  uni- 
form regulation  of  a  common  fund  for  the  widows 

and  orphans  of  clergymen;  from  1899, 

3.  Auziliaiyof  an  auxiliaiy  salary  fund  uniformly 

Support     regulating  incomes  to  the  limit  of  4,800 

marks;  and  the  sfynodlcal  legislation 
in  1907-08  for  the  extension  of  the  latter  and 
the  establishment  of  a  retired  pension  fund  for 
the  Evangelical  cleigy.  These  measures,  it  is  hoped, 
will  offset  the  alarming  decline  in  clerical  and  church 
facilities.  The  auxiliary  salary  fund  by  the  act 
which  went  into  effect  Apr.  1,  1908,  regulates  sal- 
aries up  to  a  benefice  of  6,000  marks.  Below  that 
all  positions  are  divided  into  nine  classes  based 
upon  their  groimd  income  and  ranging  by  intervals 
of  300  marks  from  class  I.,  1,800  marks,  to  class 
IX.,  5,400.  Thus,  a  pastor  receives,  b^de  par- 
sonage or  equivalent,  in  class  I.,  1,800  marks,  to 
which  the  auxiliary  fund  adds  600.  Moreover,  this 
classification  serves  also  as  the  scale  for  increments 
due  to  length  of  service,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  third  and  proceeding  by  intervals  of  three  yean 
to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth.  The  aiixiliary 
fund  contributes  the  excess  beyond  the  ground  in- 
come and  advances  additions  so  that  every  clergy- 
man is  guaranteed  from  2,800  marks  after  the  third 
year  of  service  to  6,000  after  the  twenty-fourth. 
Besides,  in  cases  of  necessity,  additions  can  also  be 
made,  even  permanently,  to  the  ground  income. 
By  the  synodical  act  of  Dec.,  1907,  the  pastor  will 
receive  a  recompense  for  removal  from  charge  to 
chaige.  The  auxiliary  fimd  is  instituted  by  the 
state  churches,  and  enjoys  a  legal  status.  It  is 
administered  by  a  presiding  board  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king  and  an  administrative 
committee  of  fifty-five  members,  representatives  of 
the  national  synods.  The  parishes  have  to  render, 
under  receipt  of  the  income  of  the  prebendary  es- 
tate, besides  the  ground  income  and  various  addi- 
tions to  the  clerical  incumbent,  an  insurance  con- 
tribution, graduated  according  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  ranging  from  1,500  marks  in  class  1. 
to  300  marks  in  classes  V.-IX.  In  the  case  of  in- 
abiUty,  they  may  receive  revocable  aid  from  the  re- 
enforcement  fund  of  the  consistory  (see  below).  To 
inaugurate  the  adequate  disbursement  of  the  fund 
the  state  budget  for  1908-09  assigned  10,000,000 
marks.  The  deficit  is  covered  by  the  state  churches 
which  tax  their  members  on  the  basis  of  the  state 
le\'y.  With  reference  to  the  retired  pension  fund, 
by  the  act  which  went  into  effect  Apr.  1,  1908, 
every  clerical  who  is  disqualified  by  physical  dis- 
ability or  the  decline  of  physical  or  mental  powers, 
or  in  any  case  after  attaining  the  age  of  seventy, 
is  entitled  to  an  annual  pension,  which  is  in  no  case 
to  be  less  than  1,800  marks  nor  more  than  6,000. 
This  fimd,  oi^nized  like  the  auxiliary  fund,  is 
raised,  apart  from  the  contributions  for  the  clergy 
of  societies  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  by  an  annual 
state  appropriation  of  1,600,000  m^ks,  and  the 
le\'y  of  the  state  churches  which  covers  the  deficit. 
In  consequence  of  the  legislation  of  1889  and  1892 
there  was  founded  a  special  fund  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  cleiigymen.  In  1895  the 
other  state  churches  joined  the  fund  and  it  is  now 
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d^ganized  in  the  same  way  aa  the  other  funds. 
Widows  accordingly  receive  from  700  marks  to 
1,300  marks;  orphans  receive  to  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  year  400  marks  and  haJf-orphana,  260, 
On  the  basis  of  extensive  guaranties  of  the  State 
the  Evangehcal  church  in  Pruissia  is  now  supported 
by  two  kinds  of  taxes:  (1)  such  as  every  member 
owes  to  his  parish,  district,  and  province,  within 
the  consistorial  district;  (2)  auch  as  benefit  hia 
state  church  in  its  kindest  relations,  including  pen- 
sion, auxiliar3%  and  widows'  funds,  and  the  support. 
of  eeelesiastical  adminiHtration  and  gene  ml  objects. 
Regarding  the  second,  for  instance,  the  state  church 
of  the  older  provinces  raises  a  legally  established 
aasefisment  of  5}  per  cent  of  the  state  taxes.  Be- 
side these  revenues  the  state  church  of  the  older 
provinces  raises  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  by  a  bi- 
ennial collection  for  the  most  urgent  ueceasitiea 
of  needy  congregations  in  the  Evangehcal  state 
churches.  Various  pro  vine  Id  churches  are  heavily 
endowed  for  general  and  parish  purposes.  Besides^ 
there  is  a  state  contribution  for  Evangelical  clergy- 
men and  churches  which  in  tl*07-O.S  amounted  to 
2,080,037  marks.  The  right  of  appointment  in  the 
nine  older  provinces,  for  about  3,000  positions,  be- 
longs to  the  state  church  government,  2,257  of  these 
in  alternation  with  parish  organizations,  since  1874; 
for  2,265  positions,  it  belongs  to  patrons;  for  about 
700,  to  communal  corporations;  for  about  1,350,  to 
congregations ;  and  for  about  IK)  to  provinciid  boards 
other  than  ecclesiasticid.  The  number  of  positions 
filled  by  the  church  government  and  private  patrons 
is  by  far  the  largest,  but  in  all  cases  the  congre- 
gations possess  the  right  to  submit  protest^s  against 
candidat««  on  the  grounds  of  dix^trine,  conduct,  or 
(jualifi cation.  In  the  later  pro\inces,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau,  Slcswick-Holatein^  the  state  church 
authorities  control  the  majority  of  appointments. 

HL  Ecclesiasticsi  Organization.    1*  Kva.nffeUcal : 
The  church  governing  boards  culminate  in  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  following  tradition  from  the  time 
of   the    Refomuition,    on   accoimt   nf, 
i^K    *^^     first,  an  organic  connection  of  Church 
j^  and  State  of  an  ecclesiastico-political 

meni.  *  nature,  guaranteeing  the  pejiceful  re- 
lations of  both;  and,  secondly,  on- 
practical  grounds,  to  provide,  within  the  monarchy, 
over  against  the  preahyterial  form,  a  stable  execu- 
tive and  protection  for  the  Evangelical  bodies.  At 
the  head  of  the  state  church  comprising  the  older 
Prussian  provinces  stands  the  Evangelical  supreme 
church  council  at  Beriin.  including  the  secular 
president  and  spiritual  vice-president  it  consists  of 
thirteen  onlinary  members,  including  the  chaplain- 
generaK  They  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  king, 
at  the  common  proposal  of  the  supreme  council  and 
the  muiister  of  worship.  The  duties  of  the  council 
comprise,  among  others,  consultation  with  the  king 
in  all  affairs  of  legiiilation  and  administration  re- 
Ber%''ed  for  supreme  decision;  communication  with 
the  state  central  boards  on  matters  of  common  re- 
sort; and  the  privileges  and  duties,  according  to  the 
order  of  June  29,  1850,  of  the  synodal  system,  the 
supervision  of  worsliip  in  relation  to  dogma  and 
liturgy,  of  the  preparation  of  candi dates  for  the 
spiritual  office,  of  tlie  employment,  office-bearing, 


and  disciphne  of  clergymen,  and  the  decision  in 
cases  arising  over  elections,  grievances,  and  other 
legal  questions. 

At  the  head  of  ever>^  province  there  is  a  consis- 
tory under  the  direction  of  a  secular  president  and 
with  its  seat  at  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  sub- 
ordination to  the  supreme  council  the  consistory  is 
entrusted  with  the  ail  ministration  of  the  external 
and  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  in  its  province, 
and  the  general  superintendent  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  latter  keeps  the  church  government  in 
touch  with  the  clerg>'  and  congregations,  takes  part 
in  the  synotis,  introduces  the  superintendents,  con* 
ducts  the  general  church  visitations,  and  conse- 
crates new  churches,  llntier  the  auspices  of  the 
consistory  acts  the  conmMssion  for  the  examination 
of  candidates,  offering  the  two  tests,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  preaching  and  of  assuming  office.  The  prov- 
inces of  the  state  consistories,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  district  of  Frankfort,  are  divided  into 
dioceses  (ephorien)  presided  over  by  superintend- 
ents, who  are  state  officials.  They  raediate  between 
the  consistories  and  the  congregations  and  their 
ministers,  exercise  immediate  personal  supervision 
over  the  official  conduct  of  clergjmen  and  the  hfe 
of  the  congregations,  and  over  cantiidates  residing 
witliin  their  dioccjics.  A  principal  part  of  the  work 
of  half  of  the  superintendents  of  Prussia  is  the  in- 
spection of  the  district  schools. 

Accortling  to  the  historical  development  of  the 
individual  state  churches  of  the  monarchy,  the  in- 
ternal constitution  is  based  upon  varioiis  legal  acts 
which  are  valid  only  for  their  respec- 
2.  Congre-  ^\yQ  territories.     According  to  that  of 

^r!i  a  ^mi  ^^^  Eastern  provinces,  wliich  may  he 
al  Constl-*  considered   the   type   of   all    Prussian 

tutioa.  church  organisation,  the  ministers, 
who  in  doctrine,  pastoral  care,  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  other  minis- 
terial functions  remain  indefK?n^lent,  are  assisted 
In  the  congregation  by  a  smaller  and  a  larger  rep- 
resentative corporation.  Both  arc  elected  by  the 
male  members  above  the  age  of  twenty-foLU-  who 
liave  lived  at  li'Uwst  one  year  in  the  place.  All  men 
entitled  to  election  are  eligible,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  proved  their  interest  in  the  church  by  partici- 
pation in  the  eiervices  and  sacraments.  No  one  m 
eligible  for  the  smaller  body  (ciders)  who  is  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  elections  arc  valid 
for  six  years.  The  number  of  ciders  shall  be  not 
more  than  twelve  antl  not  les^  than  four;  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  congregation  shuH  be 
three  times  as  many.  The  patron  may  personally 
claim  the  office  of  the  elder  or  have  a  representative. 
In  verj''  small  ctingregattonH  the  meeting  of  all  mem- 
bers entitle<i  to  election  takes  the  place  of  the  rcjv 
resentatives  of  the  congregation  or  vestr>'.  The 
minister  presides  over  these  bodies.  The  smaller 
body  ("  church  council/'  or  presbyterjO  covers  a 
great  variety  of  duties,  religious,  disciplinary,  ad- 
ministrative, and  others  pertaining  to  instruction 
and  charities.  The  larger  body  forms  a  wider  outer 
circle,  and,  with  the  church  council,  exercises  mainly 
material  and  fiscal  functions.  Wider  sclf-adminia- 
tration  is  constituted  by  the  representatives  of  a 
whole  diocese  in  a  district  synod.    In  their  consti- 
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tution  there  is  much  variety.  In  the  eastern  prov- 
inces the  district  synods  consist  of  the  superin- 
tendent as  the  presiding  officer,  of  the  entire  parish 
cleigy,  and  of  a  double  number  of  elected  lay  mem- 
bers, of  which  one-half  is  elected  from  present  or 
former  elders  by  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
congregations;  the  other  half  from  respected  and 
experienced  men  of  the  efjmodal  district  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  laiger  congregations,  for  three 
years.  In  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  district  synod  consists  of  the  clergy- 
men and  one  elder  of  evexy  congregation.  The  dis- 
trict synod  has  no  parliamentary  character  like  the 
congregational  representatives ;  it  is  rather  the  board 
of  the  district  communion  with  definite  powers  of  de- 
cision. It  assembles  annually,  and  its  duties  com- 
prise the  treatment  of  affairs  of  general  interest, 
restricted  privileges  of  supervision,  and  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline  of  second  instance.  The  third 
grade  of  self-administration  of  the  old  Prussian 
state  church  is  the  provincial  synod;  it  consists  of 
the  delegates  elected  from  the  district  synods  or 
unions  of  synods  of  small  dioceses,  of  a  deputy 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  province,  and  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  king  (not  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  number) .  Besides  the  supervision 
of  discipline  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  constitution, 
and  the  execution  of  proposals  of  the  state  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  provincial  synod  has  to  give 
its  assent  to  ecclesiastical  laws  the  validity  of  which 
is  restricted  to  the  province.  No  catechisms,  text- 
books, hymnals,  manuals,  or  regular  provincial  col- 
lections can  be  introduced  without  its  sanction; 
and  it  supervises  the  funds  of  the  district  synod, 
directs  the  administration  of  the  fund  of  the  pro- 
vincial efynod,  decides  on  the  expenditure  of  church 
and  home  collections  for  the  b^efit  of  needy  con- 
gregations of  its  district,  and  is  permitted  to  depu- 
tize two  or  three  of  its  members  to  the  examina- 
tion commission  of  the  consistory  (ut  sup.).  The 
presiding  head,  consisting  of  a  president  and  from 
two  to  six  associates,  is  privileged  to  take  part  in 
the  important  business  affairs  of  the  consistory;  and 
must  take  a  hand  w^ith  it  in  proposals  for  the  filling 
of  state  church  government  offices,  and  in  decisions 
upon  objections  raised  by  congregations  against 
the  doctrines  of  their  clergymen,  and  upon  all 
charges  of  heresy.  The  general  synod  is  the  synodal 
oigan  of  the  entire  state  church  of  the  nine  older 
provinces.  It  consists  of  150  members  elected  from 
the  nine  provincial  synods,  of  a  deputy  of  the  dis- 
trict synod  of  Hohenzollem,  6  deputies  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties,  all  (13)  general  superintendents, 
and  30  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
president,  vice-president,  and  six  secretaries  are 
elected  by  the  body  at  the  opening  of  each  assem- 
bly, to  continue  until  final  adjournment.  It  has 
primarily  the  right  of  assent  to  all  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  state  church  government.  Sub- 
ject to  it  are  the  regulation  of  the  freedom  of  doc- 
trinal teaching,  the  obligations  of  clergymen  by 
virtue  of  their  ordination,  the  norms  of  agenda  for 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  the  institution  and  abolition 
of  sacred  holidays,  changes  in  the  congregational 
and  efynodal  order,  as  well  as  of  fundamental  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  church  government,  church 


discipline  with  reference  to  general  duties,  and  dis- 
ciplinary authority  over  clergymen  and  other  offioers, 
the  requirements  for  applicants,  and  fundamental 
rules  on  appointment  and  on  matrimony.     The 
second  efjmodal  organ  of  the  old  Prussian  state 
church  is  the  presiding  board  of  the  general  synod, 
consisting  of  a  presiding  officer,  his  proxy,  and  five 
associates,  for  whom  also  five  substitutes  are  elected. 
As  an  independent  college  it  may  make  proposals 
for  the  abolition  of  defects  in  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation and  administration;  and  it  may  prepare  also 
drafts  of  laws  for  the  general  synod.    In  matters 
which  can  not  be  postponed  until  the  convention 
of  the  general  etynod,  it  may  act  with  the  full  power 
of  that  body.    It  administers  the  fund  of  the  gen- 
eral synod  and  cooperates  with  the  supreme  chiirch 
council  in  receiving  appeals  on  heresy,  in  reviewing 
the  proposed  acts  submitted  by  the  state  church 
govenunent  to  the  general  efynod  for  adoption  and 
the  instructions  of  the  former  to  the  latter  for  the 
execution  of  its  enactments,  in  proposals  for  the 
appointments  of  the  general  superintendent,  in  repre- 
sentation before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  other 
affairs  of  the  central  administration  of  the  Church, 
in  which  it  is  admitted  by  the  council.     As  third 
synodal  organ  there  is  elected  by  the  general  synod 
the  council  of  the  general  synod  which  is  consti- 
tuted of  eighteen  members,  beside  the  presiding 
board  of  the  general  synod.     It  ends  its  function 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  regular  general  synod, 
and  meets  once  a  year  in  Berlin,  to  act  as  advisory 
coimsel  to  the  supreme  church  council.    Outside  of 
the  older  provinces,  the  order  is  in  the  main  similar. 
The  other  Evangelical  religious  communities,  the 
so-called  sects,  have  no  great  importance  in  Prus- 
sia.   Without  propaganda  and  in  peaceful  relation 
to  the  state  church  are  the  Meimonites  (13,860)  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  distinguished  for  their 
institutions  of  training  and  missions.    The  Old  Lu- 
therans of  Breslau  do  not  relinquish  their  confes- 
sional aloofness;    likewise  the  Dutch  Reformed  of 
Elberfeld.    Insignificant  are  the  free  religious  oom- 
mimities  organized  on  the  basis  of  absolute  free- 
dom, i.e.,  indefiniteness.     But  the  propaganda  of 
American  and  English  denominations  such  as  the 
Irvingites   (45,654),  Darbyites,  Baptists   (42,370), 
Methodists,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has  consider- 
ably increased,  and  has  drawn,  especiaDy  in  the 
larger  cities,  from  the  state  churches. 

8.  Boman  Cathollo  I  The  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  older  provinces  is 
based  on  the  papal  bull  De  salute  animarum  of  July 
16,  1821,  sanctioned  as  to  essential  content  and 
published  in  the  code  after  royal  approval,  Aug.  23, 
of  that  year.  The  bull  defined  eight  bishoprics: 
Cologne,  Paderbom,  Monster,  Treves,  Breslau, 
Ermland,  Gnesen-Posen,  and  Culm.  There  is  one 
ecclesiastical  province  in  the  east  and  one  in  the 
west,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  the 
most  dense:  respectively,  the  archbishopric  of 
Gnesen-Posen  including  the  bishopric  of  Culm; 
and  that  of  Cologne,  including  the  suffragan  bish- 
oprics of  Treves,  Munster,  and  Paderbom.  Hesse- 
Cassel  is  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  and 
Wiesbaden  in  that  of  Limburg,  both  under  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Freiburg  which  includes  also  Hohen- 
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loUem.  The  rest  of  PniEaiati  territory  18  divided 
into  exempt  dioceses  which  are  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  namely ,  Breslau,  Berlin,  Ermland, 
HUdfiahcim^  atid  Osiiabriick.  The  bi^ops  are  chosen 
by  the  chapters  which  have  advisory  pri^dlege  in  the 
administration  and  are  appointed,  in  the  old  prov* 
inces,  partly  by  the  king  and  partJy  by  the  bishop, 
in  the  new,  alternately  by  bishop  and  chapter.  The 
choice  of  a  bbhop  must  meet  with  the  king's  ap- 
proval. The  Roman  Catholic  pariah  organization 
was  legally  fixed  by  statute  of  June  20,  1876,  but 
this  covers  only  affairs  of  property;  a  layman  re- 
oeives  no  light  to  participate  in  the  inner  adminis- 
tration. This  law  demands  of  eveiy  parish  the  or- 
ganization of  a  presiding  boiird  and  a  vestry.  Over 
properties  and  public  institutions  and  over  the 
church- tax  system  the  ata^te  has  supeniaion,  the 
same  as  over  the  EvangeUctd  bodies.  By  statute 
that  went  into  effect  Apr.  1,  1S99,  the  state  appro- 
priates for  the  revocable  reinforcement  of  the  sal- 
aries of  priests  of  weak  churches  the  sum  of  3,438,400 
marks.  In  compensation  the  state  hus  guarded 
itself  by  various  laws  a^ainyt  the  ultramontane  en- 
croachments of  the  Roman  Catholics;  such  as  that 
(Dec.  28,  1845)  prohibiting  appointment  to  all 
priests  ordained  abroad;  that  (July  4,  1872)  pro- 
hibiting the  Jesuits;  that  (Miiy  31,  1S75)  excluding 
all  Roman  Cathohc  orders  from  Prussian  soil;  and 
that  (Feb.  13,  1887)  establishing  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity for  Roman  Catholic  biahops  to  king  and  state. 
A  chaplain-general  waa  reinstated  in  1888  who  has 
charge  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  chaplains.  See  also 
Los  VON  Rom.  (E.  von  der  Goltz.) 
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educated  at  New  College,  London  (B.A.,  Univer- 
Bity  of  Loodon,  1859;  M.A.,  1S61),  and  held  pastor- 
ates at  Union  Street,  Brighton  (1862-71),  Worcester 
(1871-77),  and  Stamford  Hill,  London  (1877- 
1889).  Since  1889  be  has  been  principal  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  New  C-ollege,  London,  and  wiis 
lecturer  in  logic  and  mental  and  moral  science  in 
Cheshunt  College,  Herts,  from  1887  to  1895.  He 
waa  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  London  and  of  the  senate  of  the  same 
institution.  In  theological  position  he  is  in  general 
accord  with  his  denomination. 

PRYNHE,  WILLIAM:  Puritan;  b.  at  Swans- 
wick  (10  m.  e.  of  Briatol,  Somersetshire)  in  1600; 
d.  at  London  Oct.  24»  1669.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  University,  1621;  studied  law;  acquired 
great  notoriety  by  hia  learned  but  dull  work  Hih- 
triomasiix  (London,  1633),  against  plays,  masks, 
dancing,  and  the  like.  For  the  alleged  seditious  wri- 
ting in  it  he  was  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber  (Feb*  7, 
1633),  and  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  ears,  per- 
pictual  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000 
pounds.  The  instigation  to  this  infamous  sentence 
came  from  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  animoeity  he 
had  won  by  writing  against  Arminianism  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  same  court  con* 
demned  him  (Jnne  30,  1637)  to  branding,  an. I  im- 
prisomnent  in  remoter  prisons,  and  another  pay- 
ment of  5,000  pounds,  for  a  fresh  seditious  and 
hbeUoua  work,  News/nmi  Ipswich  (1639).    He  was 
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released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  received  in 
London   (Nov.   28,    1640)   with  a  great  ovation. 
Prynne,  by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs,  was  solicitor 
in  the  trial  of  Laud  (1644),  and  arranged  the  whole 
proceedings.    He  was  a  stout  opponent  of  the  army 
in  the  civil  war.    In  1648  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment from  Newport,  and,  Dec.  4,  1648,  there  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  Charles.    He  was  expelled  in  1650 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  vehement  op- 
position to  Cromwell,  but  readmitted  1659.    He  pro- 
moted the  Restoration,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
appointment  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower 
(1660) ;  and  his  collection  of  records  is  considered  a 
model  work.    His  learning  was  very  great,  and  he 
published  about  200  books  and  pamphlets,  mostly 
controversial  (the  list  of  his  works    in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  covers  twelve  pages). 
Bibliography:  A.  k  Wood,  AthencB  Oxionienaet,  ed.  P.  Bliss, 
iU.  844,  4  vols..  London,  1813-20;    DNB,  xlvi.  432-437; 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  sub  voce;   R.  E.  M.  Peach,  An- 
nals of  the  Parish  of  Swainsunck,  London,  1890;    W.  H. 
Hutton.  The  English  Church  (,1626-1714),  pp.  68-^9,  78, 
176.  London,  1903. 

PSALMAKAZAR,  GEORGE:  Literary  impostor; 
b.  1679?  d.  in  London  May  3,  1763.  The  above 
name  was  assumed,  and  he  pretended  to  be  a  For- 
mosan,  though  he  was  really  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France.  He  came  from  Flanders  to  London  as 
an  ostensible  convert  to  Christianity.  He  was  kindly 
received,  and  had  astonishing  success  in  imposing 
upon  the  learned;  for  he  not  only  compiled  and  in- 
vented a  description  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  (Lon- 
don, 1704),  but  actually  a  language  for  the  coun- 
try, into  which  he  translated  the  Church  Catechism, 
by  request  of  Bishop  Compton,  whose  prot^g^  he 
was.  His  fraud  was,  however,  discovered  at  Oxford, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  supported  himself  by 
writing  for  booksellers.  As  the  pretended  For- 
mosan,  he  played  the  part  of  a  heathen;  but  from 
his  thirty-second  year  he  was  in  all  his  actions  a  gen- 
uine Christian,  and  won  the  highest  respect  of  his 
contemporaries. 
Bibliography:    Consult  his  own  Memoirs  of  ...  ,  com- 

monly  known  by  the  Name  of  George  Psalmanazar,  London, 

1764;   J.  Boswell.  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill. 

iii.  314,  443^49,  iv.  274,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1887;    DNB, 

xlvi.  439-442. 

PSALM  MELODIES,  FRENCH:  A  category  of 
French  Protestant  religious  music  composed  for  the 
singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  thus  going  back  ulti- 
mately to  Calvin,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  profoimdly 
impressed  by  hearing  the  Psalms  sung  in  German 
during  his  visit  to  Strasburg  in  1538.  With  them 
as  models  he  composed  the  first  French  Psalter  (ap- 
parently published  in  1539);   and  although  his  own 

contributions  soon  became  obsolete. 
History.    French  psalmody,    as   a   literary   and 

musical  phenomenon,  is  deeply  rooted 
in  his  personality.  As  poetry  the  French  Psalter 
goes  back  to  Clement  Marot  (q.v.),  who  translated 
thirty-nine  Psalms,  his  work  being  completed  by 
Beza  in  15G2.  As  a  writer  of  verse,  Beza  could  make 
no  claim  to  stand  on  the  poetical  level  of  Marot, 
but  his  work  proved  popular  and  went  through  in- 
numerable editions.  The  following  bibliographical 
account  may  suffice  for  the  histor>'  of  the  French 
Psalter.     In  1539  there  appeared  at  Strasburg  the 


anonymous  Atdeuns  paeaulmea  et  cantiques  mys  en 
chant,  containing  twenty-one  texts  and  including 
the  first  fourteen  translations  of  Marot  and  five 
Psalms  of  Calvin,  among  the  melodies  being  the 
famous  Strasburg  "  £s  sind  doch  selig  alle  die  " 
(to  Psalm  cxix.)  of  1525.    After  Calvin's  return  to 
Geneva  in  1541,  there  appeared  in  Strasburg  the 
second  psalter,  called  the  Pseudo-Roman,  since  its 
title-page  alleged  that  it  was  printed  at  Rome  with 
the  privilege  of  the  pope.    In  addition  to  the  whole 
collection    of   1539,   it  contained    eighteen   other 
Psalms  and  the  metrical  Lord's  Prayer  of  Marot, 
four  psalms  of  various  writers,  and  a  total  of  nine 
new  melodies  (3d  ed.,  1545).     In  1542  there  was 
printed  at  Geneva  the  Forme  des  prikres,  which  be- 
came the  standard  Geneva  Psalter,  containing  thirty 
psalms,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  creed  by  Marot, 
and  five  Psalms  with  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  Calvin.     Of  the  melodies 
seventeen  were  more  or  less  changed,  and  twenty- 
two  were  new.    In  the  (Jeneva  Psalter  of  1543,  Cal- 
vin's poetical  versions  no  longer  appear.    The  edi- 
tions after  1547  were  entitled  Pseavlmes  cinquante 
de  David,  and  musical  changes  were  introduced  from 
time  to  time.     After  1551  the  title  of  the  French 
Psalter  became  Pseaumes  octante  trois  de  David. 
The  edition  of  1551  included  thirty-four  composi- 
tions of  Beza  and  forty-seven  new  melodies.    After 
a  number  of  editions  with  minor  variations,  the 
work  appeared  in  final  form  at  Geneva  and  Paris  in 
1562,  with  the  title  Les  Pseaumes  mis  en  rime  f ran- 
gaise.    This  contained  the  whole  Psalter  with  150 
melodies  (many  of  them  being  repeated),  the  Deca- 
logue, the  Song  of  Simeon,  two  forms  of  grace,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  creed.    By  1565  the  work 
had  run  through  sixty-two  editions,  and  had  been 
translated  into  German  by  Ambrosiiis  Lobwasser 

(q.v.). 

The  origin  of  the  melodies  has  been  investigated 
with  great  care.  It  is  certain  that  the  music  which 
accompanies  the  translation  is  derived 
Sources,  from  secular  sources.  Sport  or  dance 
Authors,  music  was  not  directly  adopted,  though 
Influence,  the  tonal  elements  were  worked  over 
for  religious  purposes.  In  some  thirty- 
five  cases  secular  -melodies  can  be  traced  as  the 
originals  of  Psalm  tunes,  though  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  these  had  long  been  used  in  both 
public  and  private  Protestant  devotions.  The  mel- 
odies fall  into  two  groups:  eighty-five  of  uniform 
type  or  revision,  collected  in  1542^54,  and  in  some 
cases  probably  composed  by  Louis  Bourgeois  (c. 
1510-72) ;  and  forty  melodies  added  in  1562,  com- 
posed by  an  unknown  successor  of  Bourgeois  of 
very  inferior  talents.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
distinguish  between  the  composers  and  the  ar- 
rangers of  the  melodies.  Among  the  former  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Guillaume  Franc  (c.  1510- 
1570),  whom  Beza,  while  in  Lausanne,  employed 
to  compose  forty  melodies,  which  gradually  were 
superseded  by  those  current  at  Geneva;  while  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  was  Claude 
Goudimel  (q.v.).  A  second  distinguished  harmo- 
nist of  the  French  Psalter  was  Claude  (or  Claudin) 
Lejeune  (c.  1530-1600),  the  greater  part  of  whose 
contributions  were  published  posthumously. 
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French  Psalm  music  is  generally  recognized  for 
its  superior  qualities  wherever  congregationsLl  sing- 
ing is  practised.  Eighty-four  melodies  of  the  French 
PsaJt«r  are  in  use  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany,  a  significant  foci  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  compoaitions  originating  in  German  Prot- 
estantism itaeil.  The  numlier  of  German  tunes  in* 
troduced  into  the  French  Psalter,  on  the  other  hand^ 
is  very  small  compart'd  with  tliis  list,  although  the 
Strasburg  melcKly  of  Psulm  cxix,  and  the  Strasburg 
system  of  singing  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
permanently  adopted,  while  a  numbc*r  of  other  Ger- 
man Psalm  tunes  were  used  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  French  Psalm  melodies  were  also  much  em- 
ployed outside  of  France,  the  Psalter  being  trans- 
lated for  its  melodies  into  Dutch,  Enghsh.  Danish* 
Poliish,  Hunguriiin,  Bohemian,  Rluetian,  ItaliaT*, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.  Many  of  the^  meloihes 
are  still  rettiined  in  Bohemian,  Finnish,  and  Amer- 
ican hymnals  and  choral  books.  Tbcy  were  evea 
adopt^  in  varying  degrees  by  local  Roman  Catho- 
lic hymnals,  the  Eichsfeld  hymnal  (Langensalzu, 
1871)  still  retaining  five,  (J.  Smjsnd.) 

Bi3UOorapht:  C.  J.  Rigiyenbach,  Der  Kirehentjemno  in 
BoMd  »eil  der  Reformation,  Basd,  1870;  F.  Bo  vet,  Hi»t 
du  p^autier  hin/uenot,  vols.  i.-iJ-.  Pam,  1S7S-79;  B.  KQm- 
Doerle,  Bncv^U^P^die  der  evangel.  Kirchenmutikt  vols,  i.- 
ii..    GOteraloh,    1888-^0    (coofl^ilt    articlea    "  Baurueob.'* 

I**  G.  Franc,**  "  Goildimd."  "  Lejeime,*'  *'  Lobwasaer," 
**  Der  Idederpanlter  der  reformic?rten  Kirch©");  J.  Zabo^ 
Die  Mdodien  der  deutxhen  evan^jcHxhen  Kirchentieder, 
vob,  i.-vi..  GQtemloh,  1889-93;  P.  Wolf  rum.  Die  Enigte- 
huno  und  erste  Entmckelurm  dea  detUxhcn  evoTiffdimhen 
KirchefUiede^  in  muxikaliseher  Beziehune,  pp.  79*  80-90, 
96^8.  112-113,  123-139.  Leipfiic,  1890. 
PSALMODY. 


PsuliDody  in  the  Bible  (|  1). 

PcMt-BibUral  Paalniody  (i  2>. 

Prot*jHitaat  Pafdmody  (fi  'A). 

The  PmaIu)  Tones  (*  4). 

f  Jrigin  of  rhristion  PsalmtMly  (f  5), 

History  (j  6L 


Psalmody  literally  signifjes  the  singing  of  psahns, 
and  hence  of  h\Tiin3  in  generaL  In  the  wider  sentve 
of  the  term  it  frequently  denotes  sacretl  song  in 
distinction  from  worldly,  or  church  singing  us  con- 
tracted with  secular.  More  si>ecifically  the  term  h 
applied  to  the  Brenary  (q.v.)  in  ao  far  as  the  chant- 
ing of  Psalms  is  the  main  object  of  that  compila- 
tion, while  in  a  more  technical  sense  it  denotes  the 
hturgical  rendering  of  the  Pi^almi*^  or  portions  of 
them,  as  prescribed  by  the  Church.  Restricting 
psalmody  for  the  nonce  to  its  literal  meaning  of 
Psalm-singing,  the  histor>'  of  the  liturgical  use  of 
the  Psalter  wiD  here  be  summarized,  reference  being 
inade  for  the  origin*  authorsliip,  date,  and  first  pur- 
pose of  the  collection  to  the  article  Psalmb,  Book  of. 

The  psalmody  of  the  Old  Teatament,  stiU  over- 
laid by  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Mosaic  code,  ie  the 
aubject  of  a  clear  aliuBion  in  the  Davidic  legislation 
(I  Chron,  xxiii.  5,  30),  while  the  dedi- 

1.  Psalm-   cation  of  the  Temple  gave  type  to  the 

ody  in  the   entire  service  (II  Chron.  v.  11-13).    In 

Bible.       the   subsequent  prophetic   booka   the 

Psalms  emerge  at  all  national  crises. 

Their  jubilant  refrains  ring  clear  in  the  prophet** 

(Jer,  xxxiii,  11);  Amos  (vi.  5)  recognizes  the  sacred- 

ness  of  the  Davidic  music  already  grown  proverbial; 

and  Isaiah  abounds  in  echoes  of  the  Psalter.    The 

IX.— 21 


New  Testament  accepts  fully  the  Psalms  of  the  Old 
Covenant*  The  Acts  institute  the  apostolic  regime, 
with  the  Psalter  in  full  view,  furnishing  Peter's  ser- 
mon and  inspiring  Pentecost.  Distinct  evidence 
shows  that  the  Psalter  was  the  fbced  devotional 
formulary  which  wrought  the  accord^  steadfafitnesSj 
and  praiscful  spirit  on  that  occasion  among  the 
thousands  gathered  at  Jerusalem  from  many  lands. 
At  Corinth  the  irregular  outbiust  of  the  charismata 
(I  Cor.  3d  v.),  when  each  one,  without  regard  to  the 
other,  had  his  *'  psalm/'  receivetl  apostolic  rebuke. 
The  celebrated  passages  authorizing  New-Testa- 
ment psalmody  are  Eph.  v*  19  and  Col.  iii.  16, 
James  (v.  Vi}  urges  Ms  scattered  Jewish  brethren 
to  the  use  of  the  Psalms,  and  Revelation  closes  the 
New  Testament  with  quotations  from  the  Psalter. 
Between  Babylon's  fall  and  the  millt;nnium  a  four- 
fold Hallelujah  is  sounded  (xix.  1-S),  followed  by 
the  declaration  that  *^  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy/*  This  must  be  taken  with  an 
earlier  statement  (iii.  7),  where,  as  in  Heb.  iv.  7, 
''  David  "  stands  for  the  Psalms,  revealing  Jesus  as 
''  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  ha  that  hath  the 
key  of  David.** 

During  the  first  two  centuries  a.d.  the  Psalter  re- 
ttiincfl  its  position  of  honor  and  sanctity.  Early 
Christians  were  essentially  **  chililren  of  the  Psalms," 
and  the  Psalmsj  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
2.  Post-  inflexible  confession  of  Christ  were  the 
Biblical  chief  badges  of  Christian  loyalty.  A 
Psalmody,  marked  change  came,  however,  with 
the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  (q^v),  w'ho 
composed  a  pstdter  of  150  Psalms  modelled  on  the 
Old-Testament  collection.  Aided  by  his  son  Har- 
monius,  be  set  the  standard  of  Syrian  music  and 
hymn  ody.  A  century  later  Ephraem  Syms  (q.v.), 
though  inferior  in  originality  to  Bardesmics,  sought 
to  copy  and  Christianize  his  hymns,  and  to  reclaim 
the  ground  for  Christianity.  He  at  least  succeeded 
in  securing  a  large  following  of  admirers,  who  named 
him  *'  Prophet  of  the  Syrians  "  and  **  Harp  of  the 
Spirit,"  read  hia  writings  as  Scripture,  and  weU 
coined  him  as  the  first  Christian  hymnologist,  al- 
though, like  Bardesanes,  he  sacrificed  the  Psalter. 
The  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  **  Bridle  of 
colts  untiimed,"  ends  ivith  tho  exhortation,  '*  let  us 
praise  with  Psalms  (pmldmen)  the  God  of  peace." 
Through  succeeding  centuries  of  persecution  the 
Psalms  continued  to  hold  their  place,  with  but 
triHing  exceptions,  as  the  Church's  hymnology 
among  the  people  and  the  most  earnest  preachers, 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
Except  for  the  sequences  and  a  few  very  short 
hjmms,  some  of  them  centos  of  Psalms,  these  were 
the  universal  hymns  of  the  Church.  Many  refused 
to  sing  the  hymns  and  sequences,  and  the  fifty- 
ninth  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  (360)  accord- 
ingly enjoined  that  *'  no  psalm ti  composed  by  pri- 
vat«  indj\'iduals  nor  any  uncanonical  books  may  be 
read  in  the  church,  but  only  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  "  (NPNF,  2  ser., 
xiv.  158).  In  the  West  the  Psalms  were  sung  in 
responses  in  choir  long  after  Latin  had  ceased  to  be 
vernacular.  The  eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Toledo  (65*1;  as  given  in  Labbe,  Concilia ,  vii.  421) 
ordered  that  ''  none  henceforth  shall  be  promoted 
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to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  who  does  not  perfectly 
know  the  whole  Psalter  or  the  usual  canticles  and 
hymns  and  service  of  baptism  "  (cf .  Hefele,  C<m- 
cUiengeschichie,  iii.  99,  Fr.  transl.  iii.  1,  p.  291,  Eng. 
transl.  iv.  471). 

With  the  Reformation  psalmody  definitely  accen- 
tuated its  underlying  principle — the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  in  all  Uiat  pertains  to  faith,  worship, 
and  life.  Huss  first  broke  ground  in  the  metrical 
use  of  the  Psalms.    As  early  as  1524 

3.  Protes-  Luther  \\Tote  Spalatin  to  secure  poets 
tant        to  prepare  them  for  church  uses  (St. 

Psalmody.  Louis  ed.  of  Luther,  xxa,  cols.  582- 
583),  but  it  was  only  twenty-three 
years  later  that  the  work  was  completed  (see  Psalm 
Melodies,  French).  So  popular  was  the  result 
that  in  some  instances  Roman  Catholics  also  adopted 
the  psalter  of  Calvin,  although  the  Jesuit  Adam 
Contzen  declared  that  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the 
psalms  of  Beza  killed  more  than  their  books  did 
\P6liHcorum  libri  decern^  Cologne,  1629).  Li  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1545  Calvin  wrote:  "  When 
we  sing  them  (the  Psalms),  we  are  as  certain  that 
God  has  put  the  words  in  our  mouths  as  if  he  him- 
self sang  within  us  to  exalt  his  glory  "  {Operas  ed. 
J.  W.  Baum  and  others,  vi.  171).  The  history  of 
psalmody  in  England  and  Scotland  is  outlined  in 
Htmnologt,  IX.,  §  2.  In  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America  the  first  hynms  simg  were  Psalms, 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  in  the  paraphrase  of  Henry 
Ainsworth  and  by  the  Indians  in  John  Eliot's  ver- 
sion, and  the  first  book  printed  in  British  North 
America  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  (q.v.).  The  Psalms 
practically  reigned  supreme  in  the  colonies  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  vari- 
ous causes  opened  the  way  for  the  hymns  of  Isaac 
Watts  (q.v.),  which  were  "  allowed,"  not  author 
ized,  by  the  Presbyterian  synod  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  This  was  the  first  distinct  breaking  away 
from  the  original  principle  of  the  Reformation — the 
Bible  only. 

In  1719  Isaac  Watts  made  a  complete  innovation 
by  his  Psalms  of  Davids  in  which,  while  preserving 
the  name  and  numbering  of  the  Psalms,  he  so  modi- 
fied them  as  to  open  the  way  for  unrestricted  hymn- 
ody,  his  plea  being  that  he  would  make  David  speak 
the  language  of  a  Christian,  not  of  a  Jew.  The  de- 
cay of  real  psalmody,  combined  with  other  causes, 
was  the  preparation  for  the  great  popularity  of  this 
hymnody.  Nevertheless,  such  critics  as  James 
Beattie  and  Samuel  Johnson  expressed  disapproval, 
and  many  others  were  sorely  grieved,  while  the 
evangelical  Anglican  William  Romaine,  in  his  Es- 
say on  Psalmody  (London,  1775)  voiced  their  senti- 
ment in  no  uncertain  language.  Never  since  has 
the  great  body  of  the  Church  returned  to  the  Refor- 
mation attitude  regarding  psalmody.  Previous  to 
Watts,  however,  English  Churchmen  and  non-con- 
formists alike  had  been  true  to  the  Psalms.  The 
Baptists  met  the  question  and  furnished  some  dis- 
tinct witnesses,  such  as  John  Gill  (q.v.);  and  the 
Quaker  Robert  Barclay  (q.v.)  also  conmiended  the 
spiritual  singing  of  Psalms.  The  great  Methodist 
movement  was  only  indirectly  unfriendly  to  the 
Psalms.  The  Wesleys  expressed  great  love  for  them, 
and  Qiarles  Wesley  furnished  metrical  versions  for 


most  of  them.  Adam  Clarke  (q.v.)  favored  the  sing- 
ing of  Psalms  in  the  most  faithful  version,  and 
George  Whitefield  (q.v.)  likewise  sympathized  with 
a  true  psalmody. 

The  present  witnesses  for  exclusive  psalmody  do 
not  exceed  half  a  million,  scattered  in  seventeen  de- 
nominations of  Presbyterians,  particulariy  the 
United  Presbyterian  body  (see  Presbtterians). 
Their  influence,  however,  is  beyond  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers  on  account  of  their  educational 
and  missionary  activity.  That  a  purely  Biblical 
Psalmody  is  still  not  an  antiquated  or  obsolescent 
principle  in  these  churches,  but  has  in  them,  as  in 
apostohc  and  inmiediately  post-apostoUc  times,  its 
representative,  without  paraphrastic  mixture  or 
credal  and  Htuigical  sequences,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  and  carefully  prepared  metrical 
Psalter  is  now  (1910)  in  process  of  publication 
(see  below).  This  work  has  been  under  way  for  a 
considerable  period  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  revisions  and  overtures  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian body  which  took  the  lead  in  the  enteF 
prise  and  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for 
its  completion.  It  has  been  said  that  had  they, 
like  the  Baptists,  made  duly  prominent  the  d^ 
tinctive  characteristic  in  which  they  aU  agree, 
they  would  now  have  as  laige  a  membership. 
They  have  allowed  themselves,  however,  rather  to 
follow  than  lead  in  the  meters  and  music  of  their 
Psalms,  and  to  cling  too  fondly  to  catechisms  and 
confessions  which  glorify  prayer  and  preaching,  but 
ignore  psalmody.  A  "  testimony,"  or  formal  offi- 
cial expression  of  opinion,  on  this  subject  could 
never  take  rank  with  the  original  confession;  and 
the  failure  of  the  Psalm-singing  churches  to  realise 
in  practise  the  entire  theology  of  the  Psalms  ac- 
coimts  in  part  for  their  limited  success.  The  new 
metrical  Psalter  mentioned  above  as  being  in  proc- 
ess of  publication  is  the  joint  work  of  committees 
from  nine  churches  (one  in  Canada),  and  covers  a 
period  of  ten  years  of  faithful  preparation.  It 
seeks  to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  verity  without 
paraphrase  and  with  due  regard  at  the  same  time 
to  poetic  structure  and  musical  adaptation. 

Robert  Brewster  Taggabt. 

Musically  speaking,  psalmody  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  so-called  occeniiM, 
i.e.,  liturgical  intonation  or  recitative,  and  the  so- 
called  concentus,  or  elaborated  singing  (in  the  sense 
of  the  ancient  theory  of  tones).    In 

4.  The  practise  it  conforms  to  the  "  Psalm 
Psalm  tones  "  as  fixed  by  the  Church.  Corre- 
Tones.  spending  to  the  eight  divisions  of  the 
octave  in  ancient  music,  which  are 
preserved  by  the  Church  in  her  eight  church  tones, 
there  are  eight  Psalm  tones.  These  were  augmented, 
in  course  of  time,  by  a  ninth,  or  "  foreign,"  tone, 
which  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  tone  since 
opinions  differ  in  regard  to  its  harmonic  structure. 
It  occurs  in  the  antiphon  Sed  nos  qui  vivimus  to 
Psalm  cxiii  (Vulgate;  A.  V.  cxiv.-cxv.)  in  vespers 
for  Sundays,  and  in  the  antiphons  Martyres  Damitd 
and  Angeli  Domini;  while  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
it  has  come  to  be  tiie  usual  tone  for  the  Magnificat 
and  the  Aaronic  benediction  (Num.  vi.  24-26).  By 
some  this  "  pilgrim  tone  "  is  classed  with  tl:^  fir^ 
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tone«  and  by  others  with  the  eighth,  although  it 
strictly  accords  with  neither,  so  that  it  is  also  terraed 
the  "  irregular  tone."  Each  Psalm  tone  is  charac- 
tended,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  tone  to  be  followed 
in  the  intonation  of  the  Psalm  text  in  question. 
Thii?  is  always  the  dominant  of  the  given  key  to 
which  the  Psalm  tone  belongs,  und  is  etdled  the  tone 
of  intonation,  leading  tone^  '*  common  tone,"  or,  as 
a  nile^  simply  **  dominant."  A^ain,  e^ieh  Psalm 
tone  la  dii^tinguished  by  the  melodic  caesura,  which 
ends  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  which  is  termetl 
the  mediaiUe^  middle,  jnediunif  or  mediaiio;  as  well 
OS  by  the  melodic  intonation  which  ends  the  entire 
verse,  this  terminal  phrase  being  known  at?  the  finale, 
**  conclusion,"  or  ^*  cadence."  The  conclusion  of 
the  Psalm  tone  is  not  identical  with  the  so-called 
final  tone  of  the  key,  nor  need  it  coalesce  with  the 
latter  tone  at  all,  so  that  it  does  not  determine  the 
church  tone  to  which  the  Psalm  tone  belongs.  Each 
Psalm  tone  has  also  a  festal  and  a  ferial  form.  In 
the  latter  the  preliminary  melodic  embcMiHhment 
{inUium,  incfioatw,  int&naiio)  is  omit  ted ,  while  the 
metHarUe  is  simplified  by  resolving  the  ligatures  and 
substituting  syllabic  chanting.  The  ferial  form  is 
employed  on  ordinary  doubles,  Sundays,  and  semi- 
doubles  at  prime,  terce,  sext,  none,  and  compline, 
sa  well  as  on  simplea  and  on  ordinan,^  week-days, 
and  invariably  in  the  office  for  the  dead.  The  fes- 
tal form  is  used  throughout  the  office  on  all  doubles 
of  the  first  and  second  class  and  on  greater  doubles; 
and  it  is  also  employed,  at  least  at  matins,  lauds, 
and  vespers,  on  ordinary  doubles,  Sundays,  and 
semi-doubles,  as  well  as  in  the  canticles  from  the 
New  Testament,  the  Magnificat  and  B^nedidus. 
Tills  festal  form  is  cbamcterized  by  its  inifium^  or 
*'  beginning,"  a  melotUc  embellishment  of  the  in- 
troductory  note  wliich  forms  the  transition  to  the 
recitative,  or  intonation  proper.  This  festal  em- 
bellishment, however,  h  retained  for  every  verse 
only  in  the  case  of  the  **  greater  Psalms,"  or  New- 
Testament  canticles,  for  in  the  "  leaser  Psalms,"  or 
Plgalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  omitted  after  the 
second  verse.  Each  Psidm  must  end  with  the  Gloria 
Patrif  which  makes  it  a  prayer  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Complete  ritual  also  demands  the  anti- 
phon  (q.v.),  and  a  distinction  is  accordingly  drawn 
between  the  "  Psidm  without  antiphon  "  (or  "  direct 
Pealm  *'),  when  the  Psalm  has  no  introductory  an- 
tiphon and  is  sung  without  additions  and  interrupt 
tion.H,  and  the  **  Psalm  with  an  antiphon." 

With  the  Psalter  the  Christian  Church  naturally 
adopted  the  traditional  mode  of  psalmtxly.    While 
the  miAsical  details  are  obscure,  this  adoption  doubt- 
less    involved     Christian     aiitiphonal 
5.  Origin  of  singing  as  essential  to  psalmody,  being 
Christian    based  on  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew 
Psalmody,   poetry.     A   distinction   is  drawn   be- 
tween the   responsorj^   in   which   the 
precentor  renders  the  entire  Psalm,  while  the  choir 
or  congregation  sings  a  refrain  after  each  verse,  an 
Amen  or  Hallelujah  (ef.  Rev»  v.  14,  xix,  4),  some 
form  of  praise  contained  in  the  Psalm  itself,  or 
some  such  doxology  as  the  Gloria  Fatri  (cf.  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  ii.  57  [ANF,  \ii.  421]:    ''Let 
some  other  person  sing  the  hymns  of  David,  and 
let  the  people  join  at  the  conclusions  of  the  verses  "), 


and  the  an ti phonal  style,  in  which  either  the  pre- 
centor and  the  choir  (or  congregation),  or  two 
choirs,  or  the  two  halves  of  the  choir,  alternate  in 
rendering  the  Psalm  (cf .  Basil,  Ep,  eevii.  3  [NPNF, 
2  ser.,  \4il.  24 7|:  "  Divided  into  two  parts,  they 
sing  antiphounlly  with  one  another,  .  .  .  after- 
ward they  again  commit  the  prelude  of  the  strain 
to  one,  and  the  rest  take  it  up  "). 

To  prove  that  the  highly  develoi>ed  music  of 
classic  antiquity  affected  the  evolution  of  antiphonal 
singing  is  more  difficult,  for  this  involved  the  adoi> 
tion  of  a  system  of  artificial  music  which  strict 
Christian  sensibQities  abhorred  and  mistrusted,  pos- 
sibly impl>4ng  the  use  of  antiphons  sung  by  many 
voices  or  accompanietl  by  instrumental  music.  In 
classical  music  **  antiphonal  "  denoted  the  conso- 
nance of  the  octave,  and  the  proper  antiphon  was 
produced  where  men  and  children  sang  together 
with  voices  differing  as  to  pitch.  At  the  same  time, 
in  this  style  of  joint  choral  and  pol>T>honic  song 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  precedent  of  the  Jew- 
ish Temple.  The  problem  was  not  the  introduction 
of  antiphonal  singing  (in  contrast  with  what  was 
later  understood  as  non-antiphonal  song),  but  the 
adoption  of  artistic  antiphonal  singing  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  simple  psatmody  of  the  time.  The 
artistic  amplification  of  liturgical  singing  after  the 
prototype  of  the  trained  choirs  of  the  Greeks  is  im- 
plied, moreover,  in  the  account  given  by  Philo 
(quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hi»t.  ecd,,  IL,  xvii.  22  [NPNF, 
2  series,  i.  119])  of  the  ritual  of  the  Therapeut«, 
wliich  is  compared  with  that  of  the  contemporary 
Christian  worslilp.  Basil  the  Great  hkewise  states 
(EpisL  ccvii.  3  [Eng.  transl.  in  JVPATF,  2  ser.,  viii. 
247])  that  he  had  the  Psalms  rendered  by  skilled 
precentors  after  the  manner  of  the  triumphal  odes 
of  Pindar,  the  congregation  joining,  at  the  closing 
verse,  with  an  accompaniment  of  Ijtcs. 

At  all  events,  the  liturgical  rendering  or  chantiiig 
of  the  Psalms  became  the  function  of  a  specially 
trained  pr<K;entor  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  if,  indeed,  this  was  not  the  case  from 

the  very  first,  especially  as  no  other 
6.  History,  practise   has   been   transmitted   from 

the  synagogue  itself;  and  the  congre- 
gation gave  only  the  responses.  As  the  connection 
of  the  Church  with  Judaism  became  broken,  the 
lituiigical  forms  and  modes  of  Jewah  psalmody  must 
have  grown  strange;  yet  even  when  psidmody  be- 
came transformed  under  the  infiyence  of  classical 
music,  its  fonn  of  expression  could  be  no  conuuon 
and  famifiar  one,  but  was  necessarily  a  work  of  art. 
Psalmody  accordingly  came  to  be  more  and  more 
exclusively  the  pro\ance  of  didy  trained  and  prac- 
tised singers,  the  choir.  The  fifteenth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  {c,  360)  prescribes  that  ^*  no 
others  shall  sing  in  the  Church,  save  only  the 
canonical  singers,  who  go  up  into  the  ambo  and 
sing  from  a  book  "  [NPiNFf  2  series,  xiv.  132].  In 
the  Greek  Church,  the  Psalms  are  rendered  by  the 
choir  in  two  sections,  alternating  verse  by  verse, 
with  or  without  interpolation  of  a  brief  sentence 
of  praise  (embolism)  as  tlie  Psidm  proceeds;  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  proper  chant- 
ing of  Psahns  is  accomited  a  test  of  the  good 
liturgical   training   of  the  choir «    The  antiphon  is 
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to  be  started  by  a  solo  voice,  the  choir  then  taking 
up  the  chant. 

In  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  Church  adopted  peahn- 
ody,  the  traditional  mode  was  followed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  antiphon  was  led  by  the  choir  maa- 
ter,  or  by  boys  (usually  two)  specially  selected  and 
tr^ed.  Then  came  the  Psalm  itself,  rendered,  as 
a  rule,  antiphonally  verse  by  verse,  the  whole  being 
concluded  by  the  lesser  doxology  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  antiphon  in  the  choir.  The  singing  was 
usually  without  organ  accompaniment.  Since 
psalmody  thus  became  the  function  of  the  choir,  it 
assumed  the  character  of  a  performance  in  vocal 
music,  rather  than  its  proper  place  as  an  act  of 
prayer  in  song  on  the  part  of  the  congregation. 
With  the  correct  intuition  that  what  the  congrega- 
tion prays  in  song  must  speak  its  own  language  by 
text  and  tune  alike,  either  versified  psalters  (Theo- 
dore Beza  and  Clement  Marot  in  France,  see  Pbalm 
Melodies,  French;  Burkhard  Waldis,  Ambrosius 
Lobwasser,  and  Komelius  Becker  in  Germany; 
Petrus  Dathenus  in  Holland;  William  Damon, 
Nahum  Tate,  and  Nicholas  Brady  in  England;  and 
Giovanni  Diodati  in  Italy)  or  hymns  of  a  popular 
character  were  prepared.  In  most  Protestant  re- 
gions these  hymns  came  to  be  a  substitute  for 
psalmody,  which  was  still  further  supplanted  by  sim- 
ple reading  of  the  Psalms  for  purposes  of  edification. 
See  also  Sacred  Music.  H.  A.  KOsTLiNt. 
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1.  Introduction:  In  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  the  book  of  Psalms  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  third  division,  the  Hagiographa  or 
Kethubhim.  But  this  order  is  not  invariable,  since 
sometimes  that  division  is  headed  by  Chronicles  or 


by  Ruth.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  the  title  is 
TehiUimy  from  the  word  meaning  "  to  praise,"  thus 
designating  the  psalms  as  songs  of  praise.  But  this 
designation  expresses  not  so  much  the  content  as 
the  external  employment.    At  the  end  of  P&.  bcdi. 
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occurs  the  term  TephiUim,  **  prayers, '*  and  this  bet- 
f  t«r  fits  the  contents  as  expressing  a  larger  portion 
of    the    subject-matter  of    the  book. 

1.  names.  This  term  is,  however,  not  altogether 

appropriate,  since  it  does  not  include 
psalms  of  didactic  purpose  within  its  proper  mean- 
ing.   The  Greek  calk  the  collection  the  *'  book  of 
psahni^/'  ''  fjsialmBt"  or  PsaUeri&n — the  btter  tenn 
the  name  of  a  stringed  instrument  Uf?ed  by  meton- 
ymy for  the  songs  which  the  instrument  accom- 
pjinied,    A  word  used  by  the  coDector  of  the  book 
in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pmlmos  and  the  English 
**  psalm  **  is  the  Hebrew  mizmor^  used  in  the  titles 
f  of  fifty-seven  psalms.    The  word  comes  from  a  verb 
i  which  has  the  double  meaning,  "  to  trim  \ines  " 
I  and  **  to  sing  or  play,"  with  perhaps  an  original 
sense,  "  to  pluck."    The  Septuagint  translates  it  by 
I  psatmos,  Aquila  by  rnd^idema,  Symmachus  by  ode, 
and  Jerome  by  canlicum;  within  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  is  used  only  of  reUgious  poems. 

The  Hebrew  Psalter  conaiats  of  150  psalmg  di* 

irided  into  five  books,  each  of  which  ends  with  a 

doxology  except  the  fifth,  in  which  the  last  psalm 

is  a  doxology  in  itself.     The  Septua* 

2.  Classi-    gint  has  151  psalms,  the  last  one  being 
fication.     a  composite  from  I  Sam,  xvi.  1-14  and 

x\ii.:  the  Hebrew  psalms  ix.  and  x.  it 
I  counts  as  one  psalm,  also  cxiv.  and  cxv.,  while  it 
diWdes  into  two  both  Pa.  cxvi,  and  cxlvii.  The 
conse<|uence  is  a  disagreement  in  the  numbering 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  pcsahns.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  paalms  is  difficult  because  not  a  few  of 
them  partake  of  more  than  one  characteristic.  Thus 
niany  psalms  begin  with  lament  or  prayer  and 
change  Into  thanksgiving  and  praise  (e,g.,  Ps. 
xxii.)*  Hengstcnberg  divided  the  psalms  into  those 
in  which  the  dominant  note  is  praise,  those  in  which 
it  is  lamentation  because  of  private  or  national  sor- 
row, and  those  in  which  the  religious-ethical  is  most 
emphasized.  From  the  material  standpoint  a  di- 
vision might  take  into  account  such  psalms  as  are 
properly  hymns,  being  songs  of  praise  from  per- 
sonal points  of  view,  and  those  which  make  some 
petition.  A  characteristic  variety  here  is  the  poem 
of  prayer,  especially  the  lament  which  naturally 
issues  in  a  prayer  for  dehverance*  Hymns  of  thanks- 
giving may  be  included  here,  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
cipal note  is  thought  of  some  special  good.  Of 
eourse  this  class  is  subject  to  many  subdivisions. 
Thus  there  may  be  taken  into  account  the  degree 
of  subjectivity  or  objectivity,  reference  to  the  in- 
dividual or  the  nation;  also  the  idea  of  GcMi  ex- 
preased^ — ^whether  he  is  regarded  as  Lord  and  Crea* 
tor,  or  as  savior,  whether  as  guide  of  the  nation  or 
of  the  soul,  as  the  giver  of  bis  word  and  his  law. 
Alongside  of  these  classes  may  be  placed  the  didac- 
tic psalms,  such  as  xjod.,  Ixxiii.;  these  may  be 
purely  theological,  or  legaUstic.  So  psalms  may  be 
considered  as  hymns,  prayers  of  varioua  aorta,  litur- 
gical pieces,  dithjTambic  poems,  epic  pMjems,  moral- 
istic pieces,  or  rehgious-philosophic  poems. 

n.  Purpose:  Little  direct  information  has  come 
down  respecting  the  aim  of  the  psalms  and  their  re- 
lation to  worship.  It  might  be  claimed  that  the 
connection  with  Hebrew  worship  is  bo  loose  that 
the  psalms  are  a  sort  of  pnv'ate  collection,  an  an- 


thology of  religious  poetry.  The  titles  in  the 
Hebrew  indicate  for  Ps.  xxx.  that  its  use  was  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  that  Ps.  xcii.  was 

for  the  Sabbath;  the  Septuagint  titles 
I*  Relation  of  Pss.  xxiv.,  xlviii.,  xciv.,  and  xciii. 
to  Worship,  indicate  that  these  paalms  were  for  use 

on  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  later  translations  add  Ixxxii,  for  Thursday, 
and  the  Septuagint  aHsigns  xxix.  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles;  the  Talmud  prescribes  Ixxxii.  for 
Tuesday*  Besides  these,  the  Talmud  knows  of 
assignments  of  five  psalms  and  the  Hal  lei  collection 
(sec  Hallel)  for  certain  feasts^  while  the  prayer- 
book  of  the  eynagogtie  makes  a  few  additions  to 
these  definite  assignments  of  psalms  for  use  in  pub- 
lic worship.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  until  cjMite 
late  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  psalms  bear 
the  marks  of  definite  relation  to  public  worship. 
The  more  welcome  then  is  indirect  proof  of  such 
use.  The  first  plaee  is  taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
fact  that  certain  of  the  psalms  are  liturgical  in 
character.  Such  appear  in  the  first  book,  and  the 
farther  one  goes  in  the  Psalter,  the  more  frerjuent 
do  liturgical  psalms  become.  Thus  in  this  class  be- 
long the  Hallelujah  psalms  (cf,  I  Chron.  xvi,  36;  Ps. 
c\i.  48);  where  the  response  of  the  people  is  given. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  chorus  in  Chronicles 
is  further  evidence  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  Pa.  cvi.  6; 
cf.  Dan.  ix.  5;  Neh.  ix,  16.  Pa,  cvi.  is  a  psalm  of 
public  confession.  When  it  is  seen  that  some  psalms 
by  their  titles,  others  by  their  inclusion  in  the  Kor- 
ahitic  and  Asapbic  collections,  and  others  by  later 
titles  are  designated  for  public  worship,  the  con- 
clusion is  clear  that  if  not  by  first  Intent  yet  through 
their  assembling  in  the  present  collection  the  psabns 
were  intended  for  use  by  the  community,  which 
thus  was  enabled  to  take  part  in  public  worship. 

If  one  looks  for  the  original  purpose  of  the  writer, 
in  Bome  cases  public  use  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended; though  in  many  others  such  a  purpose  is 
excluded  by  the  character  of  the  composition,  as 

when  the  psalm  baa  a  didactic  or  his- 

1,  Original  torical  or  epic  character  rather  than  a 

and         lyrical.    A  striking  cuse  of  tliis  is  Ps. 

Adapted     cxix.      Possibly    such    psalms    w^ere 

Pufpose.     rather  for  free  recitation,  others  seem 

to  be  purely  literarj^  in  character,  and 
the  use  of  these  in  service  may  have  come  much 
later.  The  strongly  indi\idutd  character  of  many 
of  these  compositions  is  against  the  idea  that  they 
were  written  for  public  use;  their  suitability  to  ex- 
press the  feehngs  of  others  accounts  for  their  adop- 
tion; or  their  expressions  were  generalized.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  these  same  psalms  may  have 
been  individualized  by  recension.  Two  opposite 
directions  may  have  been  taken  in  the  process  of 
working  over,  in  which  the  half-conscious  tendency 
of  the  poet  was  elaborated  in  rcAision^  Such  re- 
sults are  suggested  in  the  messianizing  of  many 
poems.  Of  special  auggestiveness  are  those  paalms 
which  deal  with  the  temple  and  with  ritual,  partic- 
ularly those  which  deal  with  sacrifice.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  in  these  cases  the  reference  is 
real  or  only  illustrative  or  constructive.  Jakob  and 
Matthes  (see  bibliography)  maintain  that  there 
was  not  merely  adaptation  but  initiative  and  crea- 
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live  purpose  here,  intending  them  for  worship. 
Those  psabns  which  refer  to  appearance  in  God's 
presence,  or  to  abiding  in  that  presence,  indicate 
for  themselves  a  relation  to  the  temple  and  to  wor- 
ship. Examples  of  this  significant  type  of  expres- 
sion are  found  in  xv.  1,  xxiv.  3,  xxvii.  4,  xxvi.  8, 
Ixxxiv.  3.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the 
poets  of  these  psalms  the  highest  good  results  from 
intimacy  with  God,  so  tliis  intimacy  is  achieved  by 
presence  at  the  services  of  the  temple.  Indeed,  pres- 
ence in  the  temple,  lingering  in  the  presence  of  God, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Ids  house,  are  often  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  participation  in  communion  with 
God.  Indeed,  relation  to  the  temple  and  its  services 
has  a  great  part  in  the  Psalter.  Psalms  such  as 
those  cited  were  written  with  the  eye  upon  the  center 
of  worship  and  the  cult  there  domiciled,  and  had  their 
motive  been  other  than  this,  had  they  been  merely 
figurative,  they  would  have  read  differently. 

Nevertheless,  such  an  impression  is  not  derived 
from  all  the  psalms.  Some  psalms  exist  which  echo 
the  declaration  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice— a  piu^ly  prophetic  thought  (cf. 
3.  Varied  Pss.  xl.,  1.,  li.)-  Were  there  not  such 
Voices  of  passages  as  Isa.  i.  11  sqq. ;  Amos  v.  21 
the  Psalms,  sqq.,  proving  that  there  was  present 
in  Israel  a  realization  that  the  exter- 
nal cultus  as  opposed  to  the  ethical  content  and  in- 
tent to  worship  God  was  of  little  worth,  there  might 
be  doubt  how  such  psalms  as  those  just  cited  are  to 
be  taken ;  as  it  is,  their  meaning  can  not  come  into 
question.  The  twisting  of  these  into  a  sense  friendly 
to  sacrifice  is  a  rabbinical  achievement,  the  value 
of  which  is  to  show  how  Jewish  exegesis  made  it 
possible  to  include  such  compositions  in  the  Psalter; 
it  shows  us  the  course  of  rabbinic  thought.  That 
the  rabbis  would  receive  into  the  worship-book 
psalms  which,  as  they  were  underst^xxl,  opposed 
sacrifice  seems  very  strange;  the  only  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  sense  was 
taken  as  different  from  the  literal.  Matthes  has 
rightly  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  exe- 
gesis of  Jakob  in  interpreting  Ps.  xl.  6,  li.  17,  as 
not  referring  to  a  slain  victim  but  to  a  repast,  and 
in  xl.  6,  eliminating  the  "  offering  "  after  "sin." 
Yet  in  the  place  of  these  conceptions  something 
little  better  is  placed.  What  is  said  here  is  simply 
that  exactness  of  performance  at  a  given  time  is  not 
what  God  wants.  During  the  exile  and  the  Syrian 
persecution,  for  external  reasons  the  office  of  sacri- 
fice was  suspended,  and  God  was  satisfied  with  re- 
pentance and  fulfilment  of  the  other  requirements 
of  the  law.  As  soon  as  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
rebuilt,  then  would  God  take  delight  in  sacrifice 
(Ps.  li.  18-19).  To  explain  1.  14  as  referring  to  per- 
sonal, special,  and  private  offerings  in  opposition  to 
the  regular  and  public  sacrifices  is  opposed  to  the 
immediate  context  and  to  the  drift  of  the  entire 
psalm  (cf.  verses  12-13).  In  short,  the  Psalter  is 
full  of  references  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  but 
this  does  not  justify  one  in  calling  it  the  hymn-book 
of  the  second  temple,  especially  if  he  regards  the 
original  purpose  of  its  songs;  indeed  originally  not 
a  few  of  its  psalms  were  not  suited  for  such  a  serv- 
ice, but'were  accommodated  to  that  use  by  the  sec- 
ondary process  of  editing. 


HL  History  of  the  Collection:  The  history  of 
psalm  composition  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  individual  poems  must  start  with  a 
consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  collection.  Hie 
points  made  by  William  Robertson  Smith  give  the 
line  of  departure.  The  division  of  the 
I.  Indica-  Psalter  into  five  books  has  already 

tions  of     been  mentioned.    The  first  book  (Pss. 
Early       i.-xli.)  is  ascribed  to  David  (except  i.. 

Smaller  ii.,  x.,  xxxiii.) ;  the  second  (xlii.-lxxii.) 
Collections,  chiefly  to  David  and  As^h;  the  third 
(Ixxiii.-lxxzix.)  to  Asaph,  Korah,  and 
other  temple  singers  (only  Ixxxvi.  to  David);  the 
fourth  (xc-cvi.)  is  of  psalms  principally  anonymous; 
the  fifth  contains  many  ascribed  to  David,  and  the 
"  songs  of  ascents."  This  analjrsis  shows  a  dose 
connection  between  books  two  and  three,  in  that 
those  alone  contain  the  psalms  of  the  gilds  of  tem- 
ple singers,  which  have  a  prominent  position.  There 
is  implied  either  composition  by  these  gilds  or  (more 
likely)  a  legitimate  adaptation  to  service,  perhaps 
by  setting  the  compositions  to  mxisic  after  the  man- 
ner of  modem  makers  of  hymnological  collections. 
In  this  case,  the  "  of  "  of  the  superscriptions  stands 
not  for  authorship  but  for  possession.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  hymns  attributed  to  these  authors 
or  gilds  stand  in  little  collections.  But  there  are 
other  leading  facts.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
verse  Ixxii.  20,  indicating  that  at  this  point  a  Da- 
vidic  collection  once  ended;  alongside  this  must  be 
put  another  fact  that  in  this  collection  are  psalms 
which  are  not  ascribed  to  David  (note  the  Asaphic 
and  Korahitic  psalms),  and,  still  further,  despite  the 
ending  of  Ps.  Ixxii.,  other  Davidic  psalms  are  in  the 
present  collection  in  the  books  which  follow.  It 
looks,  moreover,  as  though  the  Davidic  collection 
consisted  of  Ps.  i.  (iii.)-xli.  and  li.-4xxii.,  the  last  of 
which,  ascribed  to  Solomon,  was  included  because 
ascribed  to  David's  son.  Next  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  two  parts  named  above,  Pss.  iii.-xli.  and  li.- 
Ixxii.  contain  duplicates  (Ps.  xiv.  =  liii.,  and  xl.  13- 
17— Ixx.).  This  suggests  two  coUections  for  the 
most  part  different,  but  in  these  cases  containing 
identical  pieces.  Possibly  the  collections  contained 
other  identical  psalms,  which  were  eliminated  when 
they  were  united,  these  two  doublets  alone  being 
left.  Tradition  is  firm  that  a  division  existed  early 
after  Ps.  xli.  And  the  indications  are  that  there 
were  two  Davidic  collections  and  two  smaller 
Davidic  books,  embracing  Ps.  ill.,  xli.,  and  li.-lxxii. 
(Ixxii.).  A  step  in  advance  is  made  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  deity 
familiar  from  study  of  the  Pentateuch  exists  also 
here.  Thus  books  two  and  three  are  prevailingly 
Elohistic,  while  books  one,  four,  and  five  are  pre- 
vailingly Jehovistic.  This  is  noteworthy  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  doublets  cited  above  are  in  different 
recensions  in  this  respect,  each  corresponding  in  use 
of  the  divine  name  with  the  collection  in  which  it 
stands.  Of  course  this  variation  was  not  original, 
it  must  have  come  in  through  editorial  woric.  Anal- 
ogous phenomena  in  Chronicles  reveal  that  there 
was  a  time  when  people  began  to  avoid  the  name 
Yahweh  and  to  use  the  more  general  term  Elohim 
— passages  from  Samuel  and  Kings  which  are  Je- 
hovistic become  Elohistic  in  Chronicles.    This  is  not 
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accidental,  it  is  part  of  a  system;  it  ia  consonant 
with  the  substitution  of  Adonai  for  the  tetra^ram- 
luaton  Yhwh  by  the  Mitsoretes,  the  difference  is  that 
tiie  Chronicler  did  not  hesitate  to  change  the  text; 
the  Miiisoretes  did  not  change  this,  but  made  their 
alterations  in  tho  margin.  But  u  fact  of  importance 
is  lliiit  the  latest  books  become  Jeho\'istic  once 
more.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  Elohim  must  be 
ascribed  not  to  the  poeta  but  to  the  redactor.  The 
two  Davidic  coilectiona  named  show  one  the  Je- 
hoWstic  and  the  other  the  Elohistic  trend.  WTien 
it  is  seen  that  the  Asaphic  and  Korahitic  collect  ionis 
are  prevailingly  Elohistic,  it  may  seem  that  the 
Elohistic  character  of  Pss.  h.-bcxii.  may  have  been 
gjiined  from  contact  with  the  neighboring  Psalnms. 
BookiS  four  and  !xve  are  much  mixed.  Along  with 
many  which  have  Davidic  superscriptions  are  many 
anonymous,  and  with  these  the  pilgrim  psalms.  In 
view  of  the  various  classes  of  poems  here  collected , 
it  seems  as  though  a  collector  had  chosen  from  the 
various  sources  at  his  command  such  pieces  ae 
seemed  to  liim  worthy  and  suitable  to  transmit  to 
the  future. 

These  data  permit  a  \4ew  of  the  probable  course 
of  development  of  the  Psalter,  It  appears  that  a 
Jehovistic  redactor  made  a  first  collection  of  Davidic 

songs.      An  Elohistic    redactor    nmde 

2.  The      from  three  or  four  prior  collections  (a 

Process  of   Davidic,  a  Konihitic,  and  an  Asaphic 

Collection,   book)^  an  Elohistic  collection,  to  which 

as  an  appendix  were  attached  various 
ethical  pieces.  A  Jehovistic  re<lactor  made,  out  of 
various  smaller  aggregations  such  as  the  Pilgrim 
Psalms  (cxx.-cxxxiv.),  the  Hallelujah  psalms  (cxi. 
sqq.,  and  cxJvi,-cl.),  the  royal  psalms  (xciii.-xcix.). 
and  perhaps  an  independent  Da\idic  collection — 
not  to  speak  of  other  sources  or  aggregations — the 
collection  which  fomos  books  four  and  five  of  the 
present  Psalter.  These  three  aggregations  were 
then  unite<i,  aft-er  an  independent  existence  of  un- 
certain duration,  into  one  book,  with  Ps.  i.  or  Pss. 
i.-ii.  as  preface,  these  two  psalms  together  gi%nng 
the  two  points  of  view  of  the  whole  Psalter,  the 
Law,  and  the  Mesaiaii.  If  this  view  of  the  growth 
of  the  Psalter  is  correct,  it  follow^s  tliiit  the  division 
into  five  books  is  not  of  early  origin,  but  came  about 
in  imitation  of  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Torah  or 
Law,  The  relative  age  of  the  individuid  selections 
and  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole  can  be  as- 
certained with  only  approximation  to  certainty. 
Indications  are  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
(and  olflewt)  book  there  exist  exilic  and  post^xilic 
compositions;  in  other  words,  this  w*as  not  collected 
before  the  time  of  Ezra.  If  there  were  prei^xilic 
psalms  in  greater  numtxT,  they  must  either  have 
existed  in  a  special  collection  now  lost,  or  they  per- 
sisted as  individual  compositions  until  the  collector 
of  the  first  book  included  them  in  his  aggregation. 

So  far  as  the  terviinti^  ad  qu^vi  is  concemeil,  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  found  the  Psalter  exist- 
ing not  in  scattered  aggregations  but  as  a  whole. 
Still,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  the  translation 
into  Oireek  w^as  made,  and  thus  no  absolute  date  is 
attainable.  William  Robertson  Smith  thought  to 
obtain  indications  from  the  history  of  the  temple 
singers  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  attendants  of  that 


institution.  He  riglitly  infers  that  the  superscrip- 
tions to  the  Asaphic  and  Korahitic  psalms  are 
weighty  evidences  which  indicate  that 
3,  The  these  pealms  were  once  a  collection  or 
Date.  hymn-book  of  a  gild  named  after  the 
mast-er»  whose  concern  was  with  the 
musical  setting.  Further  evidence  he  thinks  is  found 
in  the  Chronicler*a  work,  showing  that  in  the  latr 
ter's  period  there  were  three  gilds  of  singers,  those 
of  Asaph,  Heman.  and  Ethan  (or  Jeduthun),  which 
were  reckoned  to  the  three  great  Levite  familttis  of 
Gerson,  Kohath,  and  Merari*  The  Psalter  is  aware 
of  Korah  as  a  leader  of  a  gild  alongside  of  Asaph; 
but  the  Korahitic  gild  is  believed  by  Smith  to  be 
one  of  doorkeepers  in  the  Chronicler's  timCt  while 
the  Asaphic  gild  is  c^irried  by  him  back  to  the  time 
of  the  return  (Ezra  x.  2iV24;  Neh.  \il.  1,  73).  So 
that  the  Asaphic  and  Korahitic  psalms  arc  to  Im; 
placed  earUer  than  the  Clironiclcr  and  later  than 
Nehemiah — between  430  and  300  B.C.  Under 
NeJiemiah  Korah  does  not  yet  name  a  gild  of  sing- 
ers; at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  the  gild  has  ceased 
to  be  such.  On  the  other  hand,  a  degradation  of  the 
Korahit^es  is  unfikely,  since  that  period  favored 
rather  the  elevation  of  the  minor  orders,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Korah  titles  in  the  psalms  speaks 
against,  itj  though  such  degradation  is  not  impossi- 
ble under  the  influence  of  the  story  of  Korah  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  general  situation  in  Chronicles 
does  not  permit  of  regarding  the  Asaphites  as  the 
one  gild  of  singers,  tliough  they  occupy  the  prom^ 
inent  place  in  the  Chronicler's  account:  he  knows 
also  of  the  Korahites  and  Ethanites.  The  Korahites 
appear,  how'ever,  as  doorkr^'pers,  but  this  is  hardly 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  result  of  a  degradation  of 
the  gild.  The  collections  of  the  Asaphic  and  Korah- 
itic hymn-books  appear  to  have  arisen,  thereforej 
soon  after  300  b.c.  With  this  agrees  the  Elohistic 
character  of  those  collections,  thus  comporting  weU 
with  the  same  characteristic  found  in  the  Chron- 
icler. From  this  same  point  of  view  would  then  be 
located  the  Elohistic  Davidic  collection,  Pss.  li.- 
Ixxii.  Of  course  this  says  nothing  of  the  date  of 
the  individual  psalms.  In  the  time  after  the  Chron- 
icler and  up  to  the  period  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Sirach  the  Elohistic  tendency  was  submerged;  this 
account**  for  th(»  strongly  Jehovistic  cfiaracter  of 
lxK:>ks  four  and  five. 

rv.  The  Ego  of  the  Psalms:    The  question  of  the 
person  speaking  in  the  psalms  takes  its  place  in 
Old-Testament  e^ceigesis  with  the  problem  of  the 
"  I  "  of  Job  and  of  Deutero- Isaiah,  and  the  tendency 
IS  to  see  in  the  pronoun  a  collective.    It  is  natural 
to  expect  to  see  in  this  *'  I  "  the  author,  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  this  is  unquestionably  right. 
I.  Varied    But  in  early  times  even  there  was  a 
Ezplana-    tendency  to  see  in  the  pronoun  not  an 
ttons,       individual  but  the  community.    Thus 
Theodore    of    Mopsuestia    held    that 
David  had.  in  many  psalms  ascribed  to  him,  en- 
tered into  and  expressed  the  soul  of  the  p>eople;  and 
this  opinion  has  at  intervals  since  been  several  times 
repeated.    The  man  of  modem  times  who  restated 
this  proposition  is  Olshauscn,  who  regards  the  "  I  " 
of  many  psalms  to  be  the  personified  community^ 
the  expression  of  individual  experience  being  taken 
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as  adequate  for  that  of  the  people.  But  Olshaiusen 
was  in  this  matter  not  with  his  times,  and  he  found 
more  opponents  than  supporters.  Gr&tz  attributed 
a  great  part  of  the  Psalter  to  the  circle  of  Levites 
which  he  names  Anatoim.  He  regarded  Olshausen's 
theory  as  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  since  the 
Anawim  spoke  for  their  group,  and  in  that  sense 
for  the  entire  people.  But  this  idea  found  accept- 
ance only  in  Jewish  circles.  Smend  gave  the  idea 
once  more  a  general  currency,  and  found  adherents 
for  his  view.  The  apparent  agreement  of  the  theory 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  late  origin  of  the  psalms 
is  not  hard  to  see.  It  sets  forth  an  idea  of  the  com- 
mimity  in  its  dominating  force  as  it  first  appeared 
in  later  times.  Olshausen  was  wholly  logical  in 
pleading  for  a  late  origin  of  the  Psalter;  Smend 's 
position  had  been  prepared  by  the  attribution  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Old  Testament  to  postexilic  times. 
This  in  turn  led  easily  to  the  conception  of  the  com- 
mimity  as  the  speaking  subject  of  the  psalms. 
Smend's  hypothesis  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
musical  titles  prefixed  to  many  of  the  psalms,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  '^  almost  without 
exception  the  commimity  speaks  "  in  these  com- 
positions. He  holds  that  a  pnorf  a  psalm  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  community;  only  under  direct  proof 
is  a  psalm  to  bj  considered  the  expression  of  an  in- 
dividual. Smend's  conclusions  nowhere  found  un- 
conditional acceptance,  and  many  scholars  entered 
the  lists  against  him. 

The  question  of  the  speaker  in  the  Psalter  has 
generally  been  brought  into  connection  with  the 
two  questions  of  the  age  of  the  Psalter  and  its  re- 
lation to  worship,  and  it  has  been  mistakenly  held 
that  the  answer  to  one  of  these  furnishes  the  answer 
to  the  others;   in  fact,  clarity  is  sub- 
2.  Solution  served  when  the  questions  are  consid- 
Independ-   ered  separately.    The  problem  of  the 
ent  of       ''  I  ''of  the  Psalms  has  no  necessary  con- 
Age  and     nection  with  their  age,  as  is  shown  by 
Purpose,     the  contrary  answers  given  by  Duhm; 
and,  with  limitations,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  matter  of  the  relation  to  worship.    The  fact  that 
the  collection  was  made  for  public  service  gives  an 
initial  air  of  probability  to  the  theory  of  a  collective 
subject.    An  approach  is  made  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Psalter  is  a 
composite   made   from   very   dissimilar   elements. 
From  what  has  previously  been  said,  it  is  seen  that 
a  number  of  psalms  were  from  the  beginning  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  Temple,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  "  we  "  in  these  designates  the  community, 
and  that  "  I  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  we."    This 
is  analogous  with  the  use  of  "  thou  "  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, where  the  individual  is  only  apparently  ad- 
dressed, while  the  precepts  are  for  the  entire  com- 
munity.   But  alongside  the  group  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made  is  another  the  psalms  in  which 
were  clearly  not  desi'^Tied  in  the  making  for  public 
worship;    and  it  is  then  apparent  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  psalms  for  which  the  only  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  author  speaks  as  an  individual.    The 
fact  that  these  can  be  imiversalized  and  fitted  for 
general  use  does  by  no  means  involve  that  they 
•were  composed  for  collective  use  and  in  a  collective 
sense.    In  more  recent  compositions  of  this  sort  it  is 


true  that  a  writer  may  work  with  the  view  of  suit- 
ing his  composition  to  the  use  of  an  aggregation  of 
people,  and  his  composition  may  none  the  less  ring 
true,  especially  when  the  poet  knows  that  his  fed- 
ings  are  those  of  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks. 
But  where  the  general  trend  of  life  is  individual, 
compositions  of  this  sort  are  not  the  rule  but  the 
exception;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  poetically 
endowed  individual,  at  the  moment  when  he  ex- 
presses with  emphasis  the  deepest  experiences  of 
his  own  soul,  speaks  of  that  which  most  intimately 
concerns  himself  alone.  That  what  he  says  will  fit 
other  cases  is  not  at  the  time  within  the  range  of 
consciousness.  But  just  the  literature  which  has 
arisen  in  this  manner,  expressing  personal  feeling 
and  experience,  has  especial  worth  from  the  relig- 
ious and  ethical  standpoint.  Examples  of  this  are 
Pss.  xxxii.,  li.,  and  Ixxiii.  The  first  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  in  literature  of  the  distress 
felt  by  a  soul  in  dire  need;  while  behind  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  last  is  the  ardent  expression  of  one  who 
feels  that  heaven,  to  say  nothing  of  earthly  joy, 
would  have  no  worth  were  God  not  there.  And 
these  psalms  gain  in  value  wheii  they  appear  as  the 
personal  expression  of  the  situation  and  convictions 
of  their  author;  if  he  spoke  only  of  what  was  com- 
mon experience  and  in  the  name  of  those  whose 
hap  was  like  his,  something  of  worth  seems  to  van- 
ish from  the  psalms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such 
experiences  were  general  in  early  Israel,  the  intent 
to  write  for  the  people  may  be  ascribed  if  only  so 
the  content  is  best  explained.  And  after  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  such  experiences  were  indeed  the  lot 
of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  third  group  which 
deab  not  with  the  people  as  such,  nor  with  the  in- 
dividual as  such,  but  with  a  pious  nucleus,  the 
"  poor,"  the  "  wretched,"  the  "  feeble,"  who  appear 
as  the  upright  and  God-fearing  and  faithful.  While 
it  is  not  impossible  that  these  designations  should 
apply  to  the  nation,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  this  class  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  people,  that  in  many  psalms  this  class  is  op- 
posed to  the  godless  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  lat- 
ter the  heathen  can  not  be  meant,  the  conclusion 
of  Gratz  gains  in  probability  that  such  psalms  arose 
in  this  narrower  circle  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
godless  and  worldly  and  saw  as  imminent  the  judg- 
ment of  God  against  their  enemies.  Psalms  like  xvi. 
and  xxii.  arose  in  this  circle;  the  author  himself 
may  have  been  in  mind  or  he  may  have  considered 
the  general  situation  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
prophets  viewed  the  characteristics  of  their  times. 
Such  an  author  was  zealous  for  the  law  and  fore- 
shadowed the  existence  of  the  Hasidhim  (the 
"  pious  ")  and  the  Pharisees  before  these  parties  as 
political  opponents  appeared  on  the  scene. 

V.  Authorship  and  Date:  Most  of  the  psalms  in 
their  present  form  possess  superscriptions  which 
profess  to  give  infonnation  regarding  the  author  or 
the  circumstances  of  composition.  In  many  cases 
the  word  '*  of  "  is  meant  to  indicate  authorship,  in 
other  cases  this  meaning  is  questionable.  The  per- 
sons to  whom  this  applies  are  David  with  seventy- 
three  psalms,  Solomon  with  two  (badi.  and  cxxvii.), 
Moses  with  one  (xc),  Asaph  with  twelve  (1.,  Ixxiii.- 
bcxxiii.),  the  Korahites  with  eleven  (xlii.,  zliT.-sdix., 


Ixxxiv-lxxxv.,  liDExni.^lxxxviii.),  and  Heman  and 
Ethan  with  Psa.  Lacxx^^m.-lxxxix.  The  historical 
value  of  the&e  titles  is  now  rightly  in 
u  The  question.  The  condition  of  the  text 
Titles,  shows  that  the  til  les  were  not  originally 
a  part  of  the  t^^xt,  thirrefore  not  by 
the  authors  of  the  psalms,  and  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  work  of  the  collectors  and  arose  out  of  a 
late  tradition  and  hence  liave  but  the  value  of  an 
early  supposition.  Proofs  are  at  Imad.  In  the  He- 
brew text  Pss.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  and 
cxxxvixi.  are  ascribed  to  Da%id,,  while  some  Je- 
rome, or  the  Tiirgum,  or  other  \dtnesses  regard 
as  not  Davidic;  on  the  other  hand,  early  testimony 
claims  Ps.  xxxiii,  as  Da\4dic  while  in  the  Hebrew 

set  it  is  anonymous.    This  manifests  a  weakening 

early  tradition.  In  the  Septuagint  a  number  of 
are  ascribed  to  Da\id  which  are  not  so 

cribed  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  Ps.  cxx\4i.  is 
moreover  ascribed  to  Solomon.  This  indicates  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Seventy  there  was  working  a  tend- 
ency  to  increase  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms,  al- 
though there  was  also  a  tendency  to  deny  the  tra- 
dition which  gave  him  certain  others.  The  source 
of  the  first  tendency  may  be  found  in  the  prom- 
inence occupied  by  David  in  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tion of  a  later  time.  This  went  to  its  extreme  in 
fiabbi  Meir's  claim  of  Davidic  authorship  for  all 
psahnfi.  The  position  arrived  at  by  criticism  of  the 
text  is  confirmed  by  stoidy  of  the  contents  compared 
with  the  titles.  Without  going  into  a  minute  in- 
vestigation it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  of  the  aeventy- 
three  attributed  to  David  by  the  Masoretic  text  a 
considerable  number  can  not  be  his  because  the 
historic  conditions  presented  point  away  from 
David's  times,  such  as  those  which  involve  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Temple  (v.  7,  Ixix.  9)  or  those  which 
presuppose  the  exile  (xiv.  7,  h.  18-1  ft).  Pertinent 
is  the  fact  that  Asaph  was  a  contemporarj^  of  David, 
yet  the  Asiiphic  psalms  belong  in  large  part  to  a  late 
period.  Of  the  attribution  of  psalms  to  David  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  explanation.  Just  as  the  psalms 
of  the  Korahites,  a  gild  of  singera,  were  attributed 
to  their  founder  through  the  name  of  the  coUection 
being  given  to  the  individual  psalms,  so  a  collection 
named  after  Da\id  came  to  have  its  indi\iflual  com- 
positions called  after  the  celebrated  organizer  of 
worship — possibly  in  the  process  of  compilation 
into  a  larger  collection.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  super- 
Bcriptions  or  titles  often  represent  a  tradition  rela- 
tively late,  sometimes  oscillating  and  In  many  cases 
actually  erroneous,  perhaps  sometimes  arising 
through  misunderstanding  and  conse<|uentiy  in- 
conclusive. They  may  possibly  point  rightly  to 
David  as  the  author,  but  as  e\idence  they  are 
inadequate;  only  when  title  and  internal  evidence 
accord,  or  at  least  do  not  conflict ,  can  the  title  play 
an  important  part. 

In  recent  times  the  question  of  authorship  has 
assunied  an  entirely  different  form.  It  is  no  longer, 
how  many  psalms  are  preexilic  and  how  many  must 
be  postexilic ?  but»  are  there  any  preexilic  psalms ? 
And  the  next  question  is,  necessarily,  was  there  a 
preexilic  religious  body  of  lyrics  in  Israel,  and  had 
it  any  relation  to  the  Psalter?  The  first  answer 
must  come  from  Ps,  cxxxvii*  3-4,  where  it  is  clear 


that  the  ''  mngs  of  Zion  *'  are  *'  Yahweh  songs," 
presumably  deahng  with  the  relations  of  Yahweh 
and  his  people.  A  second  pi^e  of  evidence  is  Amoa 
v.  23,  which  unmistakably  deals  with 
1.  Modem  aoQga  of  worship,  showing  that  in  the 
Phase  of  the  early  prophetic  days  songs  (psalms)  to 
Prohlfm.  harp  accompaniment  belonged  to  the 
£4stmlia  of  divine  worship  in  the  north- 
ern kingdom.  Testimony  is  seen  by  some  also  in 
Lam.  ii.  7.  The  force  of  these  passages  is  disputed 
by  William  Robertson  Smitli^  and  perhaps  rightly  in 
the  citation  from  LamentatiotivS,  on  the  ground  that 
it  deals  not  wth  official  and  regidated  worship,  but 
with  the  free  spirit  of  worship  by  private  individ- 
uals. But  the  passage  in  Amos,  as  evidently  as  Isa. 
i.  1 1  sqq,,  deals  with  the  official  worship  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  To  be  sure,  Amos  speaks  of 
the  service  in  the  Northern  kingdom;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  caUed  in  question  that  what  was  usual  in  di- 
vine service  in  the  north  was  present  in  Jerusalem* 
The  sanctuaries  which  were  celebrated  in  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon  in  all  probabihtj"  embodied 
the  chief  forms  of  worship  customary  at  Jerusalem, 
and  this  Ls  borne  out  by  the  already  cited  passage 
in  Ps.  cxxx\ii.  and  by  the  Ustg  in  Eira-Nehemiah 
of  the  returning  gilds  of  Temple  singers  (Ezra  ii. 
41 ;  Neh.  vii.  44),  mention  of  whom  would  be  unin- 
telligible if  they  had  not  in  preexilic  da^'s  had  tliat 
position.  Any  other  interpretation  involves  the 
strange  hypothesis  that  the  gild  was  modeled  in 
exHie  times  after  the  Babylonian  pattern.  The  con- 
ception of  a  preexihc  Temple  worship  of  song  is  the 
more  reasonable  since  other  themes  had  been  richly 
treated  in  early  times — one's  memory  lights  upon 
David  and  Deborah — and  undoubtedly  song  had 
been  made  a  part  of  di\iiie  service  (II  Sam.  vi.  6). 
It  is  therefore  a  priori  probable  that  when  Solomon 
made  pro\iBion  for  worship  in  the  new  sanctuary, 
he  included  sacred  song  as  a  part  of  that  worship, 
and  Isa.  xxx.  29  looks  like  the  continuance  of  such 
an  adjunct  to  divine  service.  The  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  song  has  a  very  close  relationship  to 
the  cult  of  the  period,  as  an  essential  part  thereof. 
This  does  not,  however,  involve  necessarily  that 
psalms  in  the  present  Psalter  are  preexilic.  It 
is  possible  that  all  trace  of  preexilic  psalms  is 
lost,  that  the  present  Psalter  has  in  it  only 
poatexdic  compositions*  But  it  can  not  be  said 
that  it  is  a  probability,  in  view  of  the  evident 
presence  of  song  in  the  Temple  and 
3.  Are  in  view  of  the  strong  tradition  of 
there  Pre-  David  as  a  hymnist,  that  no  single 
exilic  psalm  survived  the  exile.  And  when 
Psalms?  the  work  of  redaction  is  taken  in- 
to account,  and  editorial  changes  of 
the  text  are  eonsiderea,  the  improbability  grows* 
Indeed  many  of  the  psalms,  especially  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Psalter,  are  best  explained  by  referring 
them  to  Solomon's  Temple  {so  the  royal  psfdms  xx,, 
xxi,,  xlv.).  With  reference  to  Pss.  xx.  and  xxi.  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  only  in  preexilic  times  and 
after  105  b.c.  did  Israel  possess  a  king,  and  it 
would  take  convincing  evidence  to  refer  a  psalm  to 
the  later  period.  The  exegesis  wliich  so  relates 
them  is  forced  not  by  the  text  but  by  a  presupposi- 
tion against  their  preexilic  origin.    Internal  grounds 
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would  lend  to  refer  Pss.  xx.-md.  ijo  the  earlier  period ; 
wbile  Fii^  xlv.doc^  not  involve  thought  of  a  (heathen) 
Seleudd  or  Ptolemaic  lord,  and  the  rugged  and 
primitive  tone  with  the  poetic  strength  bespeiJc  an 
early  age.  Another  class  of  pealma  which  point  to 
a  preexilic  origin  are  those  which  question  the  worth 
of  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  While  in  general  in 
the  Psalter  Temple  and  sacrifice  are  highly  esteemed, 
there  are  single  psalms  which  echo  the  prophetic 
cry,  '*  Obedience  is  l>etter  than  sacrifice.*'  They  are 
an  energetic  protait  againi^t  the  idea  of  opu»  opera- 
turn  in  religion.  Psalms  which  §how  thia  reforming 
epirit  are  xl.^  l.-U.  It  is  not  unthinkable,  indeed, 
that  in  postexilic  times,  even  during  a  postexilic 
xiomism^  a  »ort  of  undereurrent  of  prophet!  sm  came 
to  the  surface  to  oppose  the  legalism  of  the  times. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  eitplanation  of  Ps.  K ;  and  vers^ 
20-21  look  like  the  expression  of  an  esdhc  or  post- 
exilic  conviction,  but  this  voice  of  protest  inter- 
jected into  the  psalm  bespeaks  its  existenc;©  before 
that  time.  But  there  is  still  another  group  of  psalms 
which  in  form  and  content  better  fit  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  first  Temple  than  of  a  later 
time  (Pas*  XIX, a,  xjdx.,  3C3cxiv.fe}.  So  the  majestic 
antiphony  of  xxiv,  7-10  brings  before  the  eye  the 
return  of  the  ark,  the  old  palladium  of  Israel^  carried 
in  triumphant  return  from  a  victorious  war  and 
with  jubilant  songs  to  it^  place  on  Zion,  Siinilarlyf 
in  Ps*  xix.  1-7,  In  a  p®dm  of  nature  of  unexampled 
beauty  and  sublimity,  not  only  are  the  lordship  of 
God  and  the  glory  and  beauty  of  his  creation  cele- 
brated, but  the  sun  is  pictured  in  a  mythological 
fashion  which,  like  the  tone  of  Ps.  xxix.,  carries 
back  to  early  times  and  primitive  conceptions.  With 
this  latter  psalm  should  be  compared  the  vision  of 
Isa.  vi,  1,  When  the  originality  and  freshness  of 
these  compositions  are  taken  into  account,  and  also 
the  poetic  strength,  it  becomes  di^cult  to  attribute 
them  to  a  late  period  * 

With  the  probability   thus   established   that   in 

the  present  Psalter  there  are  elements  from  pre- 

exilic  times,  the  next  question  is  where  the  upper 

limit  of  time  of  composition  must  be  get.    Or,  to 

put  the  que^^tion  in  another  form,  what  is  known  of 

David  as  a  pstdmist?  and  are  there  any  reasons  to 

ascribe  to  him  any  part  of  the  existent  Psalter  T 

That  David  was  a  poet  celebrating  God's  grace  is 

generally  recognized.     As  a  master  of 

4.  Indica-   song  and  of  the  harp  he  came  to  the 

tions  of     court  of  E^atil,  and  were  nothing  known 

Davidic      of  his  compositions  but  the  elegy  on 

Authorship,  the    deuth    of    8aul     and    Jonathan 

(U.  Sam.  1.17  sqq.),  his  claim  to  be  a 

master  would  have  to  be  conceded.    It  is  also  knoiJMi 

that  he  was  a  man  of  deeply  religious  character,  and 

this  fact  even  his  own  misdeeds  and  acts  of  tyranny 

or  human  weakness  can  not  obliterate.    That  this 

religiousness  was  of  a  type  different  from  that  of 

later  times  is  of  course  recognized.     According  to 

I  Sam.  XX vi.  19,  he  held  thtit  when  he  was  driven 

into  a  heathen  land  he  was  obligated  to  serve  the 

*  La  view  ot  the  eidMt«tiCir  of  '"  arifCitiaUty  Aod  fretihoesfl  " 
Iq  ao  Late  a.  brmk  aa  (^.r.)  Jonah  (cf .  Dn\t!r.  Intr&duciion^ 
10th  td.,  p.  322),  it  Aeema  h&rdly  historical  to  tmpLy  that 
lucb  qmJitiw  were  totidly  and  lioifunaly  abeent  m  Lat«r 
timw.     G.  w.  o. 


£oda  of  that  land;  according  to  II  Sam.  xxi.  1  sqq^ 
he  yielded  to  a  superstition  and  gave  the  heirs  of 
Baiil  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to  death;  he  wept 
and  mourned  during  the  sLckneas  of  his  child  in  the 
attempt  to  swerve  Yahweh  from  his  purpose,  but 
on  the  death  of  the  child  put  away  further  mouror 
ing  as  useless  (II  Sam.  xii.  22-23) »  and  though  the 
context  shows  bis  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
there  is  nothing  which  reminds  of  Fa*  li.  David  a 
piety  <K>mes  out  in  his  relation  to  the  Temple,  The 
Chronicler  ascribes  to  David  the  moat  complete 
preparations  for  its  building,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  interest  in  the  establishment  of  divine  service 
David  showed  from  the  bef^inning  of  his  reign.  This 
interest  appeared  in  his  removal  of  the  ark  from  ft 
lowly  position  to  his  capital  with,  festal  accompani- 
ment, and  with  the  view  of  furnishing  for  it  a  worthy 
abode.  In  thus  transferring  the  ark,  he  laid  aaide 
bis  royal  character  and  went  as  a  simple  servant  ol 
worship,  thus  earning  the  scorn  of  tbe  haughty 
daughter  of  Baul.  He  showed  Mnidelf  ready  to 
serve  Yahweh  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  he 
a^umed  the  functions  of  a  ^lerifieer  with  the  same 
purpose  in  view  (II  Sam.  vi.  12  aqq.).  If  theo 
David's  piety  does  not  take  the  form  of  later  typei, 
it  yet  shows  an  interest  warmer  and  more  personal; 
he  is  ready,  in  giving  expression  to  his  piety,  to  go 
to  the  verge  of  religious  eccentricity.  But  the  un- 
developed and  primitive  type  of  his  external 
manifestations  of  piety  do  not  affect  its  essential 
character,  though  there  may  be  present  the  same 
two-iidedness  which  he  displayed  aa  a  man  and  a 
king*  Given  these  characteristics  in  a  man  of  his 
times,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  poet  would 
also  be  in  evidence^  and  the  correct  text  of  tl  Sanu 
vi.  5  shows  thjit  in  David's  time  song  waa^  at  least 
on  extraordinary  occaaiona,  an  important  ^^ 
ment  of  religious  worship.  All  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  David  contributed 
to  the  development  of  this  elem^ent*  Viewed 
in  this  way  the  tradition  of  Davidie  author- 
ship»  not  especially  forceful  in  itself,  recetves  new 
light. 

The  superscription  **  of  David  "  prefixed  to  many 
psalms  may  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  is 
to  be  traced  perhaps  to  a  book  of  pcsalms  partly 

written  and  partly  compUed  by  him 

5.  Erplana-  and  then  supposedly  extended  to  otbei^ 

tion  of      brought  into  relation  w^ith  him.     But 

Title  "  of    such  a  misimderst^nding  would  be  dif- 

David.*'     ficult  to  explain  were  there  not  a  nu- 

eleus  really  in  part  composed  by  him, 
in  part  by  him  set  to  music.  Hie  attribution  to 
David  of  seventy-three  psalms  can  not  be  wholly 
without  some  historic  basis.  The  inference  nati>- 
rally  drawn  from  comparison  of  P^.  xviii.,  II  Sam. 
xxii.,  and  xxiii.  1  sqq^,  is  aometlmea  without  reason 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  11  Sam.  xxj.-xxiv*  was 
added  in  later  timc«  to  connect  the  books  of  Samuel 
with  the  booka  of  Kings.  At  any  rate  they  were  in- 
serted by  the  redactor,  who  gives  to  four  specimejis  ol 
poetry  David's  name.  Two  of  these  are  reeognixed 
as  David's  (II  Sam.  1.  17  sqq.,  iii.  33),  two  others 
are  disputed  (II  Sam.  xxii.,  xxiii,  1  sqqO^  But  had 
the  redactor  been  conoemed  to  make  large  claims 
for  David f  he  could  have  attributed  to  him  psalms 


which  could  have  been  insert^^d  without  difficulty 
in  various  places  such  as  I  Sam.  xxvi.-xxv'ii.»  and 
n  Sum.  vii.,  xii.,  and  xv,  scjq.  The  faet  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  opposing  argiinaentj  the  redactor 
added  only  two  pieces  wrongly  attribute  t-o  Da\Hd 
flpeaks  for  hie  sobriety.  As  to  the  Davidic  author- 
rfiip  of  psalms  in  the  present  PBalter,  there  b  no  ab- 
solutely Btringcnt  proof  that  any  particular  one  ia 
hiSt  since  in  no  case  is  there  absolute  security  that 
the  guperacription  is  correct.  But  the  probability 
is  great  that  such  exist.  Were  there  once  Da\idic 
psalms  in  greater  numbers,  some  might  have  been 
forgotten,  some  worked  over;  but  it  ia  improbable 
that  no  trace  of  them  would  have  been  left.  A 
hindrance  to  the  recognition  of  DaWdic  psalms  is 
the  fact  that  to  Mm  were  attribute^l  psalms  which 
smack  of  later  thought  and  ideals.  But  if  psahn^s 
are  found  having  the  characteristics  of  II  Sam.  i. 
17  sqq,,  there  ia  to  be  found  the  type  attributable 
to  him.  By  this  t«st  poema  Hke  Pas.  tii,,  iv.,  vili., 
xviii.(j,  xxiv.j  xxix.,  and  many  others  may  be  re- 
garded as  D acidic. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  lower  limits  of 
pfialm-oompofiition  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  early 
times  Maccabean  psalms  were  recognized.  Thus 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  [d.  428]  f)lac*Hl  seventeen 
psalms  in  that  period,  and  Calvin  also  recognized 
Maccabean  psalms.  On  the  other  hand, 
6.  Recogni-  scholars  hke  Gesemu*'*,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
tion  of  Late  Hupfeld,   and   Dillmann  controverted 

Psalms,  the  position.  The  posmbihty  and  even 
the  probability  of  the  writing  of  psrdms 
at  that  period  must  be  admitteci  the  only  question 
being  how  they  could  gain  admission  to  the  canon. 
So  far  as  probability  of  composition  is  concerned, 
the  late  production  of  Daniel,  Ecclesiastic  us,  anci 
the  Psahns  of  Solomon  show  literature  still  in  course 
of  composition  down  to  the  time  of  Pompey.  In 
I  Chron.  xvi.  &-36  is  a  psalm  which  eorn^sponds  in 
part  with  Pss.  cv.-c\i.,  and  contains  also  the  dox- 
ology  of  book  four  of  the  Psalter.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  Chronicler  (c.  :itX})  already  had  the 
Psalter  in  practically  its  present  form — at  least  so 
far  as  its  di\ii5ion  into  five  books  is  concerned.  This 
does  not  preclude  that  individual  psalms  were  added 
aften^ard,  though  hardly  the  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent numl>er.  To  the  same  conclu.sion  points  Eccle- 
siasticus,  in  it^  preface,  when  it  speaks  of  the  author 
kno\\ing  the  law,  prophets,  and  '*  other  writings," 
that  is,  the  threefold  division  of  the  canon.  It  is 
hardly  hkely  that  in  the  author's  time  Daniel  was 
in  the  canon,  though  that  the  Psalter  was  there  ap- 
pears from  the  conaideratioiia  just  adduced  from 
the  Chronicler*a  narrative.  Ecclus.  xlviL  S-10 
seems  to  imply  a  Psalter,  and  yet  psalms  like  xliv., 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxxiii.,  ami  others  appear  to  belong 
to  this  period  and  may  have  come  into  the  canon  as 
did  Daniel. 

Duhm  has  set  a  lower  limit  as  late  as  70  B.C.  or 
even  the  year  1,  thinking  that  the  pcrio^l  of  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Alexander  Jannoeus  was  fruitful  in  the 
composition  of  psalms;  this  brings  us  dowTi  to  the 
period  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  It  is  known 
that  the  later  Hasmoneans  discarded  more  and  more 
the  earlier  theocratic  ideals  of  the  original  Mac- 
cabean movement;  they  adopted  heathen  customs 


and  acted  as  did  other  princses.  This  aroused  the 
opposition  of  tlie  Pharisees,  but  induced  the  support 
of  the  Sadducees.  Out  of  this  contest 
7.  Com-  arose  the  (Pharinaic)  Psalms  of  Solo- 
parisoti  with  mon^  wliich  regarded  the  conquest  by 
Psalms  of  Pompey  as  induced  bj^  Sadducean 
Solomon,  wickedness,  led  by  the  royal  house. 
Now  if  canonical  psalms  arose  out  of 
this  period  J  they  shoukl  ha\'e  the  ring  of  the  age  of 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  This  Duhm  thinks  he  hears 
in  paaims  like  ii.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xlv.,  and  others, 
being  the  Sadducean  compositions  in  praise  of  the 
king,  while  psalms  like  ix.,  x.^  xiv\,  Ui.-hiii,  are 
the  Pharisaic  answers,  which  correapond  in  tone  to 
the  Psaima  of  Solomon.  Nowj  that  there  are  gen- 
eral similarities  of  thought  in  the  canonical  Psalter 
and  in  the  Psahns  of  Hulomon  may  be  granted. 
But  in  their  characteristics,  especially  in  those 
characteristics  which  give  ground  for  assigning  to 
the  collection  a  certain  date,  the  latter  stand  by 
themselves  and  in  distinction  from  the  canonical 
psalins.  Thus  there  is  rcud  in  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon, i.  2,  '*  Suddenly  the  alarm  of  war  was  heard 
before  me**;  i.  3,  '*  their  transgrcjasions  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  heathen  that  were  before  them; 
the  holy  things  of  the  I^rd  they  utterly  polluted'*; 
ii.  15,  (the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  was  dishonored 
because  )"  she  had  defiled  herself  in  unclean  inters 
course";  \iii.  8  aqq.,  *' in  sticret  places  beneath  the 
earth  were  their  iniquities,  the  son  with  the  mother 
and  the  father  with  the  daughter  WTOught  confu- 
sion, .  .  .  they  went  up  to  the  Lord's  altar  full  of 
all  uncleannciis" ;  xvii.  5,  **  On  account  of  our  sins 
the  gmlless  (the  Hasmoneans)  rose  against  us,  .  .  . 
they  laid  waste  the  throne  of  David  in  their  tri- 
umph"; x\ii.  21,  "  from  the  ruler  to  the  vilest  they 
Uved  in  their  sin,  the  king  a  transgreessor,  the  judge 
in  disobedience,  and  the  people  in  sin/*  This  is 
the  trend  of  the  psalms  which  Duhm  puts  about 
the  year  70,  and  such  a  trend  is  absent  in  the  psaima 
seJeetcd  by  him  as  representative  of  the  "  Phari- 
saic *'  canonical  psalms,  which  say  nothing  of  the 
characteristic  sins  of  the  Hasmoneang.  Where 
echoes  of  the  canonical  psalms  appear  in  the  pBeudo- 
Solomonic  book,  the  fact  is  due  to  following  the 
model  set  in  the  canonical  productions.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  patterning  of  Ps.  SoL  xi.  upon  Isa. 
xl.  sqq.  There  is  further  to  be  reckoned  the  inher- 
ent improbability  of  the  inclusion  of  Sadducean 
psalms  in  praise  of  the  hated  Hasmoneans  finding 
entrance  into  the  canon,  apart  altogether  from  the 
difficulty  of  so  many  psalms  getting  io  at  all  in  bo 
late  a  time. 

VI.  Theology:    To  speak  in  the  strict  sense  of  a 
theologj'  of  the  Psalter  is  not  permissible  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  collation  covering  ccjxturies  in 
time,  the  individual  compositions  coming  from  va- 
rious circles,  some  written  for  use  in  the  Temple, 
others  for  public  or  private  use  outside 
I.  Doctrine  of  the  established  cultus,  some  speak- 
of  God  and  ing  for  the  community  at  large,  othera 
of  Right-    expressing  private  and  personal  joy, 
eousness.    grief,  or  pain,  and  still  others  repre- 
senting 3  narrow  community  of  the 
pious  and  pietistic.     It  is  often  difficult  to  classif}' 
particular  psalms,  let  alone  to  express  the  general 
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sense  of  the  whole.  One  must  be  prepared  to  find 
as  various  religious  presentations  as  in  general  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Eras  like  that 
of  the  times  of  the  early  kings,  that  of  the  prophetic 
teachings,  and  that  of  the  reign  of  the  law  and  deal- 
ing with  sacrifice,  find  their  representative  expres- 
sions here.  Alongside  this  is  the  fact  that  in  any 
one  period  individual  feelings  find  vent  in  different 
tones.  If  one  selects  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  one  finds  him  spoken  of  as 
a  war  deity  or  a  storm  god  (Pss.  xviii.,  xxix.,  xxiv.), 
and  as  an  eternal  and  omnipresent  being  (Pss.  xc, 
exxxix.);  as  the  God  whose  dearest  love  is  the 
broken  and  bruised  heart,  and  as  the  one  again  who 
wishes  no  offering,  or,  once  more,  as  the  God  who 
gave  the  law,  meditation  upon  which  day  and  night 
brings  the  highest  praise  to  the  pious  (Pss.  1.,  U., 
i.).  Between  these  different  conceptions  Ue  cen- 
turies of  development.  Similarly  if  the  test  be  the 
ideal  of  piety,  of  a  religious  and  ethical  ideal  of  life, 
the  results  show  not  only  a  varied  expression  but 
one  which  embodies  diverse  individual  experience. 
In  Ps.  i.  true  piety  consists  in  meditation  on  the  law 
day  and  night;  and  since  this  psalm  heads  the 
Psalter,  and,  so  to  speak,  sets  forth  the  program 
of  the  collection,  this  ideal  has  been  taken  as  that 
for  which  the  Psalter  stands.  Such  a  tendency 
does,  indeed,  appear  in  the  Psalter  (Pss.  xix.  7  sqq., 
cxix.),  and  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  the  learned  in  the 
law.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  ideal  is  that  which 
expresses  joy  in  the  Temple,  "  A  day  in  thy  courts 
is  better  than  a  thousand."  In  the  hours  of  cele- 
bration of  the  Temple  services  the  pious  experiences 
the  blessing  of  mystic  nearness  to  his  God.  Yet 
this  latter  ideal  is  older  than  that  which  finds  essen- 
tial piety  in  contemplation  of  the  law.  But  one 
can  not  fit  the  whole  Psalter  into  this  measure. 
Psalms  which  express  delight  in  the  Temple  and  in 
sacrifice  are  offset  by  those  which  protest  against 
an  overvaluation  of  sacrifice  and  cult.  Alongside  of 
emphasis  upon  cult  is  found  the  simple  ideal  of  a 
religious  and  ethical  course  of  life  (Ps.  xxiv.  4). 

With  the  ideals  of  piety  and  of  a  pure  course  of 
life  goes  step  by  step  the  consciousness  of  sin.  In 
the  Psalter  may  be  found  the  confidence  of  a  per- 
son in  his  o\Mi  integrity  and  piety  (Ps.  xxvi.  11), 
or  who  hopes  for  salvation  because  of  his  rectitude 
(xxv.  21),  or  who  speaks  of  sin  from 
2.  Ideas  of  the  standpoint  of  ceremonial  piety 
Sin  and  (xix.  12  sqq.)-  In  Ps.  xxv.  7,  18,  the 
Eschatology.  poet  speaks  almost  vivaciously  of  his 
sins,  but  they  are  the  sins  of  his  youth 
for  which  he  dares  to  bespeak  forgiveness.  He 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  thought  as  that  he  is  an 
unworthy  servant,  who  after  the  Pauline  type  of 
expression  is  to  be  penitent  and  rely  on  faith  (cf. 
also  Ps.  xix.  7  sqq.);  two  things  alone  can  trouble 
him,  ignorance  and  pride.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  view  of  piety  found  in  the  Psalter,  as  is  seen 
on  reading  Pss.  xxxii.,  li.,  which  show  not  a  super- 
ficial idea  of  sin,  but  a  consciousness  which  is  felt 
in  the  inmost  self,  which  treat  not  of  sacrifice,  per- 
formance, or  priests.  Forgiveness  of  sin  results  from 
piety  and  righteousness — to  the  righteous  only  does 
it  come,  from  it  the  wicked  are  ezduded.  Bb.  li. 
makes  forgiveness  the  corrdative  of  n/nmnnl  of 


heart,  and  reminds  of  the  characteristic  t>eaching 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  A  similar  state  of  things 
is  found  when  one  considers  the  eschatological  and 
Messianic  ideas.  From  the  simple  glorification  of 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  is  exalted  even  by  the  heathen 
as  God's  son,  is  only  a  step  to  the  thought  that  God 
will  give  the  victory  to  his  anointed  on  Zion  over 
all  his  foes  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Such 
thoughts  are  in  evidence  in  psalms  like  ii.,  ex.,  which 
reveal  the  trend  of  expectation  during  the  historic 
kingdom.  Similarly  the  beginnings  of  eschatology 
also  reach  back  into  early  days,  but  it  is  continually 
unfolded,  particularly  sifter  the  exile.  From  tli^ 
hope  for  the  simple  triumph  of  the  king  over  his 
foes  developed  a  transcendental  expectation,  as- 
suming cosmical  and  eternal  proportions.  Indeed, 
the  farther  worldly  expectations  sank  into  the  im- 
possible, the  more  glowing  became  the  hopes  of  a 
future  glory,  involving  therein  the  worid-judgment, 
after  which  was  to  come  the  kingdom  of  Yahweh, 
enduring  forever  (cf.  Pss.  i.,  v.,  vii.,  ix.,  xxii.,  xlvi., 
Ixxxii.,  xcvii.,  and  others).  And  a  clear  distinction 
is  possible  between  the  portrayal  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  canonical  psalms  and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  books  named  under  Hbbkbw  Laji- 
GUAOB  AND  LiTXRATUBB  are  to  be  noted  for  the  poetry 
of  the  Psalms,  and  for  introduction  the  works  <m  Biblica] 
introduction  (Driver,  Kdnic,  Comill,  and  otbezs)  and  od 
O.  T.  theology  (e.g.,  Sohults).  Questions  of  introductioo 
are  generally  treated  with  mors  or  less  fujness  in  the 
commentaries;  special  works  are:  C.  Ehit,  Abfiumng*- 
teit  und  Abachlttas  de»  PaaUera^  tur  PrUfvno  der  Fraae  nack 
Makkab&erpaalm^n,  Leipsic,  1869;  C.  Bruston,  Du  texU 
primitif  dea  Psaumea,  Paris,  1873;  J.  F.  Thrupp,  IfUro- 
duction  to  Study  and  Uae  of  ths  Psalms,  2  vols.,  London, 
1879;  Mossio,  De  la  chronciogie  dea  Paaumea,  Paxis,  188S; 
J.  Foibes,  The  Book  ofPaalma,  Edinburgh,  1888;  W.  Alex- 
ander, Witneaa  of  the  Paalma  to  Chriai  and  ChrttHanitv, 
London,  1890;  T.  K.  Cheyne.  The  Book  of  Paakna,  ib. 
1888;  idem,  Ongin  and  Relioioua  Content  of  ike  PaaUer, 
ib.  1891;  W.  St&rk,  in  ZATW,  xxii  (1892).  91-151  (on 
the  titles) ;  W.  T.  Davison.  Praiaea  of  larael,  Londocu  1893 
(one  of  the  "  good  little  books  ");  W.  T.  Dawson,  The 
Praiaea  of  larad,  ib.  1893;  T.  C.  Murray.  Origin  and 
Cfrowth  of  the  Paalma,  New  York,  1894;  Jakob,  in  ZATW, 
xxvi  (1896).  265-291.  xxvii  (1897),  49^80,  263-279;  J.  K. 
Zenner,  Die  Chorgea&noe  tm  .  .  .  PaeUmen,  Frdburg. 
1896;  H.  Roy,  Die  Volkagemeinde  und  die  Oemeinde  der 
Frommen  im  PaaUer,  Qnadau,  1897;  J.  K6ber1e,  Die  Tern- 
pdaAnger  im  A.T.,  Eriangen,  1899;  J.  WeUhausen.  Skii- 
ten  tmd  Vorarbeiten,  vi.  163-187,  Berlin,  1899;  H.  Grimme, 
Paalmenprobleme,  Freiburg  in  Switserisiid,  1902;  Mattbes, 
in  ZATW,  xxxii  (1902).  65-82;  J.  Achelo,  Der  relioiona- 
geaehichtliche  OehaU  der  Paalmen,  Berlin,  1904;  F.  W. 
MoEley,  Paalter  of  the  Church;  the  Septuaoint  Paalma  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew,  New  York.  1905;  J.  QurnhiU.  Com- 
panion to  the  Paalter,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1907;  J.  McNaugher. 
The  Paalma  in  Worahip,  Pittsburg,  1907;  J.  W.  Thirtle. 
O.  T.  Prdblema;  critical  Studiea  in  the  Paalma  and  /soiaA. 
Oxford,  1907;  F.  A.  Gasquet  and  E.  Bishop,  The 
Boaworth  Paalter,  New  York,  1909;  DB,  iv.  145-162; 
EB,  iii.  3921-67;  JE,  x.  241-250;  Vigouroux.  Die- 
tionnaire,  fasc.  xxxiii.  803-838;   DCB,  u.  450-455. 

On  the  **  I  *'  of  the  Psalms  consult:  Smend.  in  ZATW, 
xviii  (1888),  49-147;  Sohuurmanns-Steckhoven.  in 
ZATW,  xix  (1889).  131  sqq.;  G.  Beer.  Individual-  vnd 
Oemeindepaalmen,  Maibuxg,  1894;  F.  Coblens,  Ueber  daa 
betende  Ich  in  den  Paalmen,  Frankfort,  1897;  D.  Leim- 
dorfer,  Daa  Paalter-Ego,  ib.  1898;  I.  E^rt,  Der  betende 
GerechU  der  Paalmen,  Warabuig.  1902. 

Of  commentaries  the  best  is  by  C.  A.  and  Emilie  Grsee 
Briggs,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1906.  Among  the  numerous 
otheis  the  following,  devotional  or  eritioaU  may  be  ncrtad: 
J.  Gaivin.  Eng.  traiuL.  6  vob..  EdinbuiBh,  184^^10:  J.G. 
YaihincBr,  Stuttgait,  1845;  H.  OUuMnn.  KBa^afhrng, 
laO;  W.  M.  U  Dt  Wstte.  Hdrtslhun.  1866;  A.  de  Met- 
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tnd.  2  vols.,  Lausnimo,  1856-^1;  P.  Sobegiffp  3  vob,. 
Muoioh,  1857 r  L.  Reiake,  Dis  meseianiachen  Pmimm, 
2  vob..  Gieasen,  iafi7-5S;  A.  Tholuck.  Gotha.  1873,  Eug. 
tranal.  of  earlier  ed.,  Philudelphm,  18^;  E.  W.  Hengs- 
tenberg.  in  Eii«.  tranaJ.,  3  vols,.  New  York^  1S50;  J.  M* 
Neale  Had  R.  F.  litUedaJe,  Comtncntary  .  .  .  jrom  the 
Frimitive  and  Medureal  WrUerSt  4  vote.*  LoDclon.  J80O- 
1874 i  F.  Hitiig,  Ldpaic*  1863  (one  of  the  clasaica};  W.  S. 
Pltimer.  PhiliLdtilphia,  1867;  C.  H.  SpurKcon,  TrfOMurv 
of  DaiHd,  7  vol*..  I^ondon.  1870-85  (homileticalJ;  J.  A. 
Alcx^der*  2  vols..  New  York,  1873:  J.  G.  Munsby,  An- 
dover.  1S76;  W.  R.  Buntesa,  2  vols,,  I^ndnn,  1879-82: 
A,  R.  Fauaa«t«  Horm  pmimica,  ib.  ISS.^i;  A.  C.  Jennin^ 
and  W,  H.  Lowe,  2  vols.,  ib.  1885;  U.  H.  A.  Ewald.  in 
Eng,  tntnal-,  2  vola.,  ib.  1880-81;  D,  Thomoit.  3  vols.,  ib. 
ISii'J;  H,  Grftti,  2  voUi..  BreslflU.  iaH2-8:j;  J.  J.  S. 
Pcrowne»  2  vok.,  London,  1886;  A.  Coles,  Now  York, 
IS87;  F.  Dclitiach,  3  vols.,  London,  1887-88;  H.  viui 
Dyke,  Th«  SUrry  of  ihts  PkUum,  New  York,  1887;  H.  Hup- 
feJd*  3d  ed.  by  Nowack,  Gotbu.  1888  (one  of  tbe  be»t); 
F»  W,  8chuH»,  Munich,  1888;  W,  P.  Wal.Hb.  The  Voices 
ofik9  PmlmM,  London,  1890;  J.  Bacbmnnn,  Berlin,  1801; 
J.  D«  Witt,  New  York,  1891;  A,  F,  Kirkpntrick,  in  Cam- 
hridof  BibU,  3  vok,,  1891  Hqq.;  A.  Muclanen,  in  Exposv- 
titr's  BibU,  2  vola.,  London,  1893^4;  W.  K.  Rcia^bl.  2 
vola.,  Retecn^banf,  1895;  J,  j^horpe,  London,  1896;  B. 
Dubm,  Freibum.  1899;  C.  C.  Mont*fiore,  London.  1901; 
A,  F.  Kirkpatrick,  ib.  1902;  F.  Baethgon.  GottiDgen,  IIKM; 
T,  K.  Cbeyne.  The  Book  of  PmlmM,  or  the  PraUeji  of  fxmtfL 
London.  X904;  J.  Wellhauaen,  in  SBOT;  L.  Hullcv, 
SludicM  in  tftt  Book  of  Paalms,  Hvw  York,  1907;  J.  P. 
Peters.  Notea  on  Si^me  Ritual  Umc*  of  thti  Paalm»,  m  JUL, 
Edx.  2  (1910),  113-125;  W.  O,  E.  Oesterley,  The  P»olm» 
tn  thf  Jncixh  Church,  London.  1910. 


PSALMS,    USE   OF  THE,    IH   WORSHIP, 

PSJLLMODY, 


See 


PSELLUS»  CONST ANTIWUS  (MICHAEL):  By- 
»iinttne  philoBopher  and  theolojrian;  b.  either  at 
CoDstitntinopIe  or  Nicomediii  1(J18;  place  and  dat<? 
of  death  unknown,  lie  received  his  early  edueation 
frijm  his  mother^  studied  philosophy,  and  leiinieti 
the  rudiments  of  law  from  the  later  patriarch,  Jo- 
hannes Xipliilinos*  For  a  time  he  practised  law, 
then  entire*!  the  public  service  under  the  Emperor 
Michai'l  the  Faptilagonian  and,  except  for  a  brief 
period  which  he  spc^nt  as  monk  on  the  Bith^iiian 
Olympus,  namaine*!  in  official  Mfe  cither  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  Constantinople  or  as  imperial 
minister.  He  lived  in  the  most  eornipt  time  of  the 
Bysiantine  court  am!  is  charged  with  ambition,  van- 
ity, and  servility;  but  he  was  the  most  learnetl  num 
of  his  time  and  one  of  the  greate.st  of  Byzantine 
scholars.  His  philoBophical  position  ae  a  tstudent 
and  admirer  of  Plato  was  not  acceptable  to  the  or- 


thodoxy of  his  day;  hence  his  permanent  influence 
waa  hardly  commensurale  with  Ms  attainments  or 
his  great  gif  ts« 

ReJa lively  few  of  Psellua*  theological  writings 
have  been  printed  (cf.  the  collection  in  MPG,  cxxil. 
477-1 186;  and  in  K.  Snthas,  Mesaioniki  Biblu^hMki, 
vols,  iv.-v.,  Parisj  1874-76),  They  include  an  ex- 
position of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  follows 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  NHus,  and  Maximus,  with  orig- 
inal thoughts  added  in  verse.  A  dialogue  "  On  the 
Agency  of  Demons  *'  (MPO,  cxxii.  537-020)  be- 
tiveen  a  Thracian  and  "  Timotheos  "  is  the  chief 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  Thracian  Euchit^  of  the 
eleventh  centur>%  Certain  memorial  addresses — on 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (MPG,  exiv,);  on  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  John  Chr)^sostom,  and 
Gregory  Nazianaen;  on  the  patriarchs  Michael 
Csenilarius,  Konstantinos  Lichudes,  and  Johannes 
XiphihnoB — are  also  important  for  church  history. 
The  "  Various  Teachings  '*  is  a  compendium  of  th^ 
ology  and  Christology,  anthropology''  ajid  ethics, 
with  metaphysics,  astronomy,  and  cosmology  inter- 
mingled; as  printed  by  Migne  this  work  may  be 
composite.  The  treatise  "  On  the  Definition  of 
Death  "  and  ^'  What  do  the  Greeks  Bcheve  about 
Demons  ?  "  approach  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and 
the  "  Opinions  about  the  Soul  "and  the  commen- 
tary *'  On  Plato's  Generation  of  the  Soul  "  are  phil- 
osophical. A  large  number  of  spiritual  discourses^ 
obaervationa  on  Old-Testament  topics,  on  the  Fa- 
thers, etc.,  is  still  in  manuscript,  Psellus  also  w  rote 
poetry,  sometimes  in  satirical  vein  which  shows  no 
respect  for  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Byzantines  to  turn  proverbs  and  popular  say- 
ing.^ to  moral  instruction,  and  herein  founded  or 
rcfoumled  a  special  class  of  literature  (cf .  K.  lirum- 
bacher,  Mittdgrii^chwrJie  Sprkhwdrtcr,  Munich, 
1893),  Of  his  non-theological  writings  all  that  need 
be  mentioned  here  are  his  Cftronographiu,  compri- 
sing the  years  976-1079  (published  by  J,  B.  Bury  in 
his  Byzantine  Texts^  London,  1809),  and  his  numer- 
ous letters,  (Phiufp  Meyer.) 

BjuuncaAPHY:  Krumbocfaer.  Oeschichte,  pj».  79^2,  4^- 
444  (ixDintains  a  very  complete  bibliograpby  iadlsp<nuiab]o 
to  the  student);  I.,eo  Allatius.  Br  Padiis  H  eorum  tcHp- 
tia,  Rome.  1634,  reproduced  in  FubriciuH-Harles,  Bibtio- 
theta  Graca,  x.  41-97,  HambufK,  1804;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Ge4u-hichU  der  Stadl  Athen  imMiitdaUer,  i.  17&-184,  Btutt- 
gart.  1889;  K.  Neximmm,  Diw  WdUfetlunff  de»  bymntini- 
achen  Reiche^  vor  den  £[r«tutfi0W||  Lapeic»  1894. 


PSEODEPIGRAPHA,  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


L  Pmtixninar^''  Diiciunion. 

Name  and  Pluc<^  in  ytudy  (§1). 
Object  and  Character  (J  3). 
Varied  Interests  Touched  (|  3). 
Traiumiaeion  (I  4). 
It.  Pootic  Pseudppiirmpha. 
!-3,  The  pjialins  of  Solomon,  etc. 
ill.  Prophetic  Pseud cpisrapba. 
4.  The  Ethiopio  Enoch. 

CoDtenta  and  Cbmposition  (f  1). 


Date  (i  2). 
6»  Tbe  Slavonic  Enoch. 
6.  The  Afuiuniptiou  of  Moses. 
7*  II  (IV)  Eira. 

Texta,     Kditiona,     and     Character 
(«  I). 

Content*  and  Date  (J  2). 

8.  V  and  VI  Enra, 

9.  The  Logos  of  Eira. 
10-11.  The  Banjch  Apocalypi». 


12-21.  Other  Apocalypses. 

22-23.  Proloplaata    and   Twelve   Patri- 

archii. 
24-32.  Other  Testamentij. 

tV.  Hiatorieal  Pseudepifrapha. 

33.  Jubilees. 

34,  Tbe  Martyrdom  of  Iiaiab. 
35-^1.  Other  Historieal  Psoudepisrapha, 

V,  Philosophical  Peeudeplgrapha. 


L  Preliminary  Discussion:  By  Pseudepigrapha 
is  commonly  understood  in  the  Protestant  Church 
a  series  of  writings  having  a  Biblical  cast  of  charac- 
ter which  in  some  ecclesiastical  regions  have  been 
held  in  more  or  less  regard,  but  which,  so  far  as  is 


known,  are  not  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Bible  or  in  the  Vulgate.  "  Pseudepigrapha  *' 
is  not  altogether  a  happy  title,  since  in  both  canon- 
ical writings  and  in  the  AfKKjrj^pha  there  are  books 
which  bear  a  name  not  that  of  the  author;  yet  since 
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p8eudon3nnity  is  the  chief  external  characteristic  of 
these  books,  and  is  also  that  by  which  collectively 
they  are  best  known,  the  title  has  won 
X.  Name    a  certain  right.      By  Old-Testament 
and  Place   Pseudepigrapha    are    meant   writings 
in  Study,    which,  whether  of  Jeisvish  or  Christian 
authorship,  are   ostensibly    by    some 
personage   belonging   to    the    Old   Testament    or 
concern   such   a   one;    the   name   New-Testament 
Pseudepigrapha  is  kept  for  gospels,  acts,  epistles, 
and  apocalypses  which  go  under  Christian  names, 
otherwise  called  New-Testament  Apocrypha.    The 
study  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  was  once  left  for  those 
whose  reputation  was  for  the  study  of  whatever 
was  outr^.     Serious  attention  to  them  came  first 
through  the  Tubingen  school  as  a  means  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christian- 
ity.   After  the  work  of  Fabricius,  Dillmann  was  the 
first  to  investigate  them;  SchOrer  has  done  notable 
work  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  well-known  work;   light  has 
been  thrown  from  the  Assyriological  side  by  Gunkel; 
and  rays  have  come  even  from  Persia  and  Egypt  to 
illumine  the  subject. 

These  writings,  so  far  as  they  are  Jewish  in  origin, 
are  a  product  of  the  late  period  in  the  development 
of  that  reUgion,  partly  belonging  to  170-135  B.C. 
They  have  a  polemic  purpose  against  heathenism 
both  within  and  without  the  Jewish  fold,  and  the 
key  word  is  separation  from  the  Gen- 
2.  Object  tiles.  On  another  side  the  purpose 
and  was  a  strongly  framed  Jewish  propa- 
Character.  ganda.  The  writings  constitute  a  na- 
tional theodicy,  the  apotheosis  of  a 
Judaism  that  was  hastening  to  its  fall.  Bound  up 
with  an  inherent  apology  for  Judaism  was  the  in- 
tent to  strengthen  believers  in  their  faith.  Since 
the  persecutions  by  the  Greek  overlord,  the  Jew 
had  been  prepared  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  Law 
which  had  been  the  ground  of  the  persecution,  ex- 
pecting his  reward  in  the  blessedness  of  the  final 
eon  attained  through  resurrection.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  these  writings  is,  therefore,  revelation  con- 
cerning this  final  state,  and  many  of  them  bear  the 
name  apocalypse  or  revelation  of  the  end.  This  is 
true  whether  the  method  is  haggadic-midrashic  or 
philosophic.  In  the  cschatological  treatment  of  the 
future  the  varied  hopes  of  prcexilic  prophecy  be- 
come magnified  into  gigantic  illusion,  furthered  in 
part  by  the  magnitude  of  the  world  powers  con- 
cerned. While  the  predictions  of  Amos  and  his 
contemporaries  seemed  to  have  been  ended  by  the 
exile,  the  hopes  of  the  Dcutero-Isaiah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Joel  for  a  Jerusalem  which  was  to 
be  the  world-city  of  the  future  were  seized  upon, 
and  the  thought  of  the  times  pictured  a  future  be- 
yond a  final  conflict  which  was  to  end  the  present 
age  and  usher  in  a  new  one  bom  of  heaven.  This 
heaven,  however,  was  not  the  old  one,  but  a  new  and 
spiritualized  one  already  foreshadowed  in  Isaiah 
xl.  sqq.  The  world  of  the  then  present  belonged 
to  the  heathen;  God  had  given  it  up  to  angels  to 
govern,  and  was  permitting  the  evil  to  rule.  This 
dualism  was  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  final  day, 
and  Satan  was  to  be  shut  up  in  hell;  the  kingdom 
of  (iarkne-ss  was  to  give  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
light.    Then  Israel  was  to  come  into  its  own  as  the 


dominant  nation,  though  as  a  newborn  Israel  of 
such  character  that  its  triumph  was  to  be  that  of 
the  good  over  the  bad.  In  some  of  the  minor  apoo- 
al3rp6es  alone  did  the  preexistent  Messiah  figure; 
elsewhere  God  was  in  the  foregroimd.  In  order  to 
gain  strength  to  endure  the  last  period  of  distress, 
the  reawakened  hopes  of  Israel  for  a  better  world 
drew  upon  the  most  varied  sources,  including  a 
m3rthological  and  esoteric  philosophy  of  nature,  by 
which  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  past  and  the  future. 
As  Saul  sought  the  witch  of  Endor  co  read  for  him 
what  the  future  held,  so  the  new  seers  sought  an- 
swer to  their  questioning  even  in  heathen  mantic. 
They  underwent  a  course  of  discipline  to  gain  the 
position  of  adepts  in  the  unraveling  of  the  future. 
The  apocalyptic  therefore  takes  on  a  half  heathen, 
half  monotheistic  dress,  and  out  of  this  come  the 
imagery  of  beasts,  and  predictions  made  by  means 
of  secrets  and  riddles  and  numbers  (see  Apocalyptic 
Literature,  Jewish).  This  apocalyptic  became 
the  new  medium  of  tiie  propaganda,  the  new  wis- 
dom. As  a  result,  such  literature  as,  e.g.,  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  reads  Uke  a  narrative  of  great  wonders  in 
nature  and  history,  serving  curiosity  rather  than 
edification.  It  satisfied,  however,  the  taste  of  the 
times  for  the  grotesque.  But  the  form  required 
was  that  of  prophecy,  and  pseudon3nnity  naturally 
took  the  form  of  apocalyptic.  The  new  prophecy 
put  on  the  mantle  of  the  old  in  order  to  veil  itself 
from  the  observation  of  the  overlords.  The  names 
of  Biblical  heroes  became  the  designation  of  com- 
mimities  of  disciples,  who  probably  revered  saint- 
wise  the  hero  whose  name  they  took.  The  past  was 
portrayed  in  the  dress  of  the  future,  and  this  feature 
is  sometimes  of  value  in  determining  the  date  of 
the  wTiting.  The  seer  receives  readier  credence  be- 
cause he  is  believed  in  his  spiritual  state  to  read  the 
records  in  heaven,  where  all  is  recorded,  and  to 
traverse  all  space  and  all  regions  i;(ith  angels  as  his 
guides.  The  apocalyptic  of  these  writings  assumes 
to  be  the  successor  of  the  earher  prophecy,  con- 
tinues the  prediction  of  the  final  judgment  and  of 
the  era  of  salvation  in  which  this  judgment  issues, 
but  with  the  added  elements  of  the  transcendental 
and  the  universal  as  constituents  of  the  total  pres- 
entation. 

The  character  of  these  books,  therefore,  makes 
them  appeal  to  varied  interests.    They  contain  in- 
dications of  facts  in  the  realm  of  the  bostory  of  cul- 
ture and  religion;  they  teach  much  concerning  the 
character  of  later  Judaism,  supplement- 
3.  Varied    ing  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Interests    Testament  and  revealing  the  receptiv- 
Touched.    ity  exhibited  by  Jews  toward  ethnic 
influences  in  the  period  of  the  creation 
of  these  books;   they  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  heralding  the  new  ideas 
which  appear  in  the  latter.    The  ideas  and  imagery 
of  the  pseudepigraphic  writings  influenced  not  only 
the  Christians  of  the  first  generations,  but  they  con- 
tinued  to    be  reflected   in   the   productions    and 
thought-world  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  profounder 
knowledge  gained  by  the  present  age  of  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  East  has  shown  that  even  the  culture 
of  the  present  is  ringed  about  and  conditioned  by 
what  appears  in  the  writiDgs  under  consideration; 
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the  distaat  past  aod  the  immediate  present  are 
Hnked  mdissolubiy  together.  Tliis  ap<K?aljT>tic 
spealcs,  moreover,  not  merely  to  the  head,  but  also 
to  tlie  heart.  Though  modern  sciem-e  miiy  smile  at 
the  pictures  of  heaven  and  eiirth  here  pr^^entod^  the 
final  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  is  a  hope 
which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  echo  in  the  breast-  For 
the  present  generation,  as  for  the  people  of  that 
time,  blessetlnesa  ia  a  consummation  to  be  attained 
under  supermundane  conditions — a  hope  that 
transcends*  reason. 

The  number  of  Jewish  and  Chriatian  pseudepi- 
graphic  wxi tings  must  once  have  been  great.  Jew- 
ish legend  ascribes  to  Enoch  no  fewer  than  366,  the 
Mohammedan  Iegf?nd  only  thirty.  The  Apocalypse 
of  Ezni  (xiv.  6)  Ulh  of  st^venty  secret  books  which 
are  discriminated  from  the  twenty-four  canonical. 
At  first  sight,  then,  it  seems  strange 

4.  Trans-    that  so  few  have  survived,  but  history 

mission,  reveals  the  cause.  Externally  Juda- 
ism passed  through  two  m^vcro  crises, 
thoee  of  70  a.d.  and  135  a.d.,  and  the  national-re- 
Ugious  hopes  of  a  Jemsh  hegemony  over  the  na- 
tions embodied  in  thei^  books  vanished  like  a  dream 
in  I'ievv  of  the  hard  fact  of  defeat.  But  the  surren- 
der of  these  writings  came  the  easier  in  that  they, 
like  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
employed  apcjlogeticidly  by  the  Cliristian  commu- 
nitieSi  and  so  tlie  Hebrew  originals  were  liy  their 
poaseasors  allowed  to  disappear.  The  second  cause 
of  I0S8  was  the  fact  tliat  to  the  philosophically 
trained  Greek  theologians  of  the  Church  the  fmnie- 
work  of  oriental  mythologj'  which  supported  these 
writings  wa-s  ch^rly  apparent.  From  the  centers 
of  church  life  these  writings  were  banned  and  found 
refuge  apiirt  from  the  midn  currents,  in  Abyssinia, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  and  like  placets,  where  they  have 
hardly  yet  ceased  to  inspire  literary  acti\'ity  in 
Bimilar  channels  (cf.  Artierican  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages,  xix.  8^3  sqq.).  For  ease  of  discussion  it 
wiU  be  well  to  divide  the  Pseud epigrapha  into  poetic, 
prophetic,  historical,  and  pliilosophic  writings. 

n.  Poetic  Pseudeplgrapha:  1-3.  Tbe  Fealms  of 
Solomoii,  etc. ;  The  eighteen  Psidiiis  of  Solomon 
wliich  aometimea  are  found  in  manuseript^  of  the 
Septuaglnt  and  are  reckoned  among  the  Anlile' 
gtmtena  {see  Canon  op  Scriptuhk,  IL,  7)  or  the 
Apocrypha^  were  first  e<dit4Hj  by  the  Jesuit  De  la 
Cerda  in  1626,  after  which  editions  by  Fabricius 
(1722),  Hilgenfeld  (1868^^9),  Geiger  (1871),  Fritz- 
ache  (1871),  Wellhausen  (transJ.,  1874),  and  Pick 
(Eng.  transl.,  Presbi/ierian  Review^  1883)  were  pat- 
terned. A  new  edition  on  critical  principles  was 
iaaiied  by  Rylc  and  James  (1891),  Swete  (in  his  ed. 
of  the  Septuagint,  vol.  iii.,  lS94)p  Von  Gebhardt 
(TU,  xiii.  2,  1895),  and  Kittel  (1900).  The  psalms 
were  originally  in  Hebrew,  ard  were  translated  into 
Greek  for  the  Greek-speaking  Jewish  diaspora.  Solo- 
monic authorship  is  excluded  by  internal  endence. 
Of  the  two  hypotbeaea,  that  they  wore  written  in 
hia  name  or  were  afterward  given  the  name,  the 
«*»*vin<l  is  the  more  hkely.  The  nucleus  of  the  col- 
"  i»  traceable  to  the  time  of  the  overt hroAv  of 
!cabean  rule  by  Pompey,  whose  death  in 
(raa  known  to  the  writer.  Pompey  is  fre- 
•eferred  to  (xvii.  7,  \iii.  15,  ii.  1-2,  25-27). 


The  princes  of  the  land  (\iii.  16-17^  xviii.  12)  are 
Aristobulus  IL  and  Hyrcanus  II,  God  has  visited 
the  Maccabees,  the  st^-alera  of  thrones  and  pro- 
faners  of  the  temple,  and  with  them  their  sinful 
supporters,  the  w  i^  in  counsel  (i.e.,  the  Sadducees; 
x%ii.  8,  viii.  11,  19).  The  opposite  party,  whose 
mouthpiece  the  psalmist  is,  are  the  Pharisees  (ii. 
4,  15  sqq.^  vili.  8  sqq.,  23  sqq,,  x\ii.  10,  15  aqq.}. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  sects  runs  through 
the  psalms;  the  Sadducees  appear  as  sinners,  men- 
pleasers,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  profiming  the 
sanctuary  (i.  4,  8-9,  iv.  7-9,  viii.  8-9,  xii.  1  sqq.); 
while  the  Pharisees  are  innocent  lambs,  saints  of 
God,  the  righteous  and  upright,  and  serve  God  and 
not  men  (iii.  3,  v,  19.  \nii.  23,  xiv.  1).  The  doc- 
trine of  God  is  lofty;  his  justice  and  righteousness 
are  proclaimed,  and  only  to  the  righteous  tloea  he 
grant  eternal  hfe  (viii.  7^  ii.  28  sqq.,  xiii.  11,  xiv. 
ID).  True  regard  for  the  law  guarantees  the  safety 
of  the  righteous  at  the  Judgment  (xiv.  2),  and  God 
will  mnd  his  Messiah,  David  (xiv.  2,  xviii.  5  sqq.). 
Then  will  sinners  be  smitten,  the  Jewish  diaspora, 
united  once  more,  mil  rei|^  in  Jerusalem,  and 
blasssed  sliall  he  be  who  lives  in  that  day  (xvtl.  23- 
25,  xviii.  6).  While  tiiese  indications  suggest  the 
|">eriod  65-40  B.C.,  and  the  psalms  as  a  whole  fit  weO 
witii  this  date,  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
other  settings,  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
or  of  Jason,  or  of  Ptolemy  in  320  b.c,  or  of  Herod. 
2.  Deserving  mere  mention  is  the  Ps.  cli-  of  the 
Septuagint.  B*  The  Sibylline  books  are  treated  in 
a  speciid  article.  8a.  For  the  Ode«  of  Solomoa, 
see  Solomon,  OnEs  of. 

m.  Prophetic  Pseudepigrapha:  To  be  treated 
here  are  the  apocalj^ses  (noB,  -1-21  below)  and  the 
testaments  (nos.  22-32).  4.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  : 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  cited  in  Jude  14-15,  known  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  author  of  Jubilees  and  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalj-pses  of  Ezra  and  Barueh, 
enjoyed  a  popularity  little  less  than  canomcal  in 
the  ancient  Church  until  the  time  of  Jerome,  and 
1  Contenta  ^^^^  beyond  that  was  treaeured  in  the 
and  Qom-  GrwJc,  piirticularly  the  Alexandrian, 
posit  ion*  Church.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
European  scholars  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  in  1773  Bruce  acquired  three  manu- 
scripts from  Abyssinia,  and  the  tdtVio  irrinceps  was 
pubUshed  by  Laurence  in  1S;^8.  Important  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  by  Dillmann,  Schodde, 
Charles,  Beer,  and  Fleming.  While  the  Ethiopic 
text  ia  based  upon  a  Greek  original,  the  question  of 
a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text  back  of  this  is  still  under 
debate.  In  its  present  form  the  t>ook  di%ides  into 
three  principal  parts:  an  introt^luction  on  the  im- 
minent world-judgment,  i.^v.;  the  body  of  the 
work,  \T.-cv,;  and  the  close,  evi.-€\iii.  The  main 
part  subdivides  into  several  parts:  (a)  vi.-xxxW., 
of  which  \i.-xj.  tells  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  and 
their  preliminary  and  final  punishment,  xii.-xvi, 
of  Enoch *a  vision  and  the  first  and  second  punish- 
ment of  the  angels  and  their  progeny',  wii.-xxxvi. 
describes  Enoch*s  travels  in  company  with  the 
nngels;  (b)  xxxvii.-lxxi.  is  Messianic:  the  section 
xxxviii.-xHv.  describes  the  celestial  hierarchy,  xiv.- 
Ivii.  the  Messianic  judgment,  Iviii.-lxix.  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  in  heaven,  Ixx.-lxxi.  Enoch's 
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translation  and  reception  as  son  of  man;  (c)  Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii.  is  "  astronomical  "  and  relates  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  universe  in  the  final  age  and  Enoch's 
return  and  earthly  abiding;  (d)  Ixxxiii.-xc.  de- 
velops the  history  of  Israel  from  Adam  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  (e)  xci.-cv.  contains 
varied  admonitions  and  warnings.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  sort  of  natural  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
a  revelation  of  things  secret,  present  and  future,  in 
nature  and  history,  including  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  Enoch.  The  book  is  a  composite  of  pieces  that 
have  crystallized  about  the  name  of  Enoch  in  which 
the  periods  of  growth  and  the  seams  which  unite 
them  and  even  the  raw  edges  are  still  visible.  Thus 
to  one  composition  belong  vi.-xi.,  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25, 
cvi.-cvii.,  and  other  smaller  sections,  and  even  vi.- 
xi.  is  blended  from  two  sources;  and  xvii.-xxxvi. 
is  also  capable  of  analysis,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
double  name  of  the  Messiah.  A  new  book  is  begun 
with  XXX vii.  1,  containing  Enoch's  genealogy  as 
that  of  a  person  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  manner 
of  introduction  and  character  of  the  writing  prove 
that  the  source  was  not  oral  but  >\Tittcn,  and  in 
this  part  Enoch  is  characterized  as  "  son  of  man." 
It  further  appears  that  the  astronomical  book  is  a 
conclusion  to  the  travels,  though  not  necessarily 
originally  an  organic  part  thereof.  A  good  intro- 
duction is  furnished  by  i.-v.;  xii.-xvi.  joins  on 
suitably  to  the  account  of  the  fall  and  punishment 
of  the  angels;  xvii.-lxxxii.  gives  the  perspective 
for  the  predictions;  and  the  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions come  appropriately  at  the  end.  But  that  there 
are  infelicities  in  the  arrangement  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  Ixx.-lxxi.  with  Ixxxi.  7.  Two  sets  of 
traditions  are  present  in  the  book,  one  an  Enoch 
cycle,  the  other  a  Noah  cycle,  though  literary  anal- 
ysis has  not  yet  had  its  last  word. 

Among  the  oldest  strata  must  be  placed  the  apoc- 
alypse of  the  ten  weeks,  xciii.  1-14,  xci.  12-17, 
which,  since  there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  the  Macca- 
bees, must  date  earlier  than  167  B.C.  Next  earliest 
is  the  vision  of  the  seventy  shepherds;  xc.  9  points 

ant  ^  ^^^  Maccabees,  the  **  great  horn  " 
being  either  Judas  Maccabeus  or  John 
Hyrcanus,  placing  Ixxxv -xc.  either  before  160  or 
c.  135-130  B.C.  The  party  strife  revealed  in  cii.- 
ciii.  and  related  parts  is  better  referred  to  the  period 
of  Alexander  Jannfeus  (104-78  B.C.)  than  to  that  of 
John  Hyrcanus.  The  speculations  on  cosmogony 
and  cosmology  betray  the  influences  of  (Jreek  and 
late  oriental  philosophy.  To  later  strata  belong 
xxxvii.-lxix.,  which  follow  the  chronology  not  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  but  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  Sadducees  are  referred  to  in  xxxviii.  5,  xlvi.  8, 
xlviii.  10,  liii.  5-6.  There  is  no  clear  trace  of  con- 
flict with  the  Romans,  and  a  time  prior  to  64  B.C. 
is  indicated  for  the  descriptive  parts,  and  may  not 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod,  nor  can  the  Mes- 
sianic passages  be  regarded  as  interpolations  from 
Christian  sources.  The  materials  from  the  Noah 
cycle  have  to  do  mostly  with  angelology  and  cos- 
mology, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  Noah  source 
of  similar  purport  was  employed  by  Jubilees  x.  13, 
xxi.  10.  The  place  of  redaction  was  probably  north- 
em  Palestine,  the  hills  of  which  suggested  the  imag- 
eiy  of  the  fall  of  the  angels.     It  appears  that  the 


work  as  completed  served  the  purpose  of  a  reference 
book  by  which  to  answer  problems  arisiiig  concern- 
ing time  and  eternity — ^it  was  the  apocalyptic  Bible 
of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ.  No  other  apoc- 
alypse has  so  large  a  range;  moreover,  confidence 
in  the  coming  world  rule  of  the  Jews  is  as  yet  un- 
broken, doubt  as  to  salvation  has  not  yet  arisen,  the 
final  catastrophe — the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — 
has  not  yet  occurred.  Psychologically,  FV  Ezra  is 
a  finer  work,  but  its  reach  is  less  and  its  compre- 
hensiveness more  confined. 

6.  The  Slavonio  Enoch:  This  was  published  by 
Popow  in  1880,  in  a  shorter  recension  by  Nowako- 
witch  in  1884,  by  Charles  and  Morfill,  Oxford,  1896,  in 
German  translation  by  Bonwetsch,  Gottingen,  1896. 
The  Slavonic  is  derived  from  a  Greek  text,  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  Ethiopic  Enoch.  EInoch's  travels 
through  the  seven  heavens  are  narrated  in  iv.-xxi., 
creation  and  history  from  Adam  to  the  flood  occupy 
xxii.-xxxviii.,  teaching  and  exhortation  are  found  in 
xxxix.-lxvi. ;  Enoch's  ascension  is  given  in  Ixvii.. 
and  a  review  of  his  life  in  Ixviii.  The  first  part  is 
in  closest  touch  with  the  Ethiopian  Enoch;  the  origiD 
is  Jewish,  but  the  material  was  worked  over  by  a 
Christian  redactor.  Reference  to  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices requires  a  date  before  70  a.d. 

6.  The  Assumption  of  Koses:  This  work  was 
known  from  Origen's  De  prindpiis  (III.,  ii.  1)  as 
the  source  of  the  quotation  in  Jude  9.  A  large 
fragment  was  found  by  Ceriani  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  in  1861  and  by  him  published. 
It  has  since  been  published  or  translated  by  Hil- 
genfeld  1866, 1876,  Volkmar  1867,  Schmidt  and  Merx 
1868,  Fritzsche  1871,  Charles  1897,  and  aemen, 
in  Kautzsch's  Apokfyphen,  Ttlbingen,  1902.  A 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  origin  is  probable.  According 
to  chap,  i.,  Moses  when  120  years  old  and  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2500  gave  this  secret  book  to  Joshua; 
it  contains  the  story  of  Israel's  experiences  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (i.-x.),  after 
which  Israel  was  to  imdeigo  severe  sufferings  for 
its  sins  (xi.-xii.).  The  close  of  the  book,  including 
the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  part  quoted  by 
Jude,  is  lost.  The  tradition  concerning  the  book 
discriminates  between  a  Testament  of  Moses  (which 
corresponds  to  the  extant  portion)  and  an  Analep- 
818  Mou8eo8y  two  names  which  correspond  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  book,  the  first  of  which  is  Ceriani's, 
while  the  second  is  extant  only  in  patristic  citations. 
In  vi.  1  sqq.  the  Hasmoneans  are  referred  to  as  the 
evil  and  blasphemous  priest-kings.  The  king  who 
follows  them  and  reigns  for  thirty-four  years  is 
naturally  Herod  the  Great.  The  mighty  king  of  the 
West  who  sends  his  cohorts  and  general  (Quintilius 
Varus)  into  Palestine  is  Augustus  (vi.  8-9).  But 
vi.  7  shows  that  the  author  must  have  written  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip  and  Antipas,  and  the  time 
must  have  been  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
though  some  have  placed  the  book  all  the  way  down 
to  138  A.D.  On  account  of  his  attacks  upon  Has- 
moneans, the  Herodians,  and  the  Pharisees,  the 
author  has  been  taken  for  an  Essene  or  a  Zealot; 
but  the  recognition  of  the  sacrifice  in  ii.  6,  iv.  8, 
and  the  view  of  the  futiue  in  chap.  z.  do  not  tally 
with  Essenic  notions,  while  the  presentation  of 
chap.  ix.  does  not  fit  in  with  the  teachings  of  the 
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Zealots.  Others  have  seen  in  the  author  a  Messianic 
pietist,  or  a  pious  and  earnest  nationalistic  Jew,  or 
a  quiedstic  Pharisee — conceptions  which  are  not 
very  far  apart,  nor  far  from  yet  another  h3rpothesis, 
that  he  was  a  Pharisaic  quietist  and  rigorist.  He 
was  at  any  rate  a  dose  follower  of  the  author  of 
Daniel;  Herod,  the  follower  of  the  degenerate  Has- 
moneans,  takes  the  place  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  sees  help  in  the  immediate  future,  however;  the 
godless  rule  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  stress, 
and  then  comes  the  rule  of  God. 

7.  H  (IV)  Ezra:      This    name    comes    from  the 
Latin,  in  which  the  canonical  Ezra  (Esdras)  and 
Nehemiah  are  reckoned  as  I  and  II  Ezra,  and  the 
apocryphal  Ezra  is  III  Ezra.    The  original  name 
seems  to  have  been  "  Ezra  the  Prophet  "  or  "  Apoc- 
alypse of  Ezra."     It  is  extant  in  Latin,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  two  Arabic 
1.  Texts,    renderings.     The  corrupt  Latin  text 
Editions,    ^,^  printed  by  Fabricius  1743,  by  Van 

QhUmGter  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^y  Volkmar  1863,  by 
■  Hilgenfeld  1869,  and  by  Fritzsche  1871, 
and  it  often  appears  in  the  Vulgate  printed  after 
the  New  Testament.  A  new  text  which  supplies  a 
large  gap  in  the  text  as  hitherto  known  was  pre- 
pared by  Bensly  and  published  after  his  death  by 
James,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  Sangermanensis  and 
three  other  manuscripts  (TS,  iii.  2,  1895).  This  su- 
persedes all  previous  texts.  Under  the  name  "  Con- 
fession of  Ezra  "  the  section  viii.  20-36  circulates 
as  a  separate  piece  and  is  found  in  independent 
translation  and  in  copies.  The  Syriac  was  published 
in  1868  and  1883  by  Ceriani,  preceded  by  a  Latin 
rendering  in  1866.  Laurence  issued  the  Ethiopic 
in  1820  with  a  Latin  and  an  English  translation, 
and  Dillmann  published  a  critical  text  on  the  basis 
of  newer  material  in  1894.  A  translation  in  Eng- 
lish of  one  of  the  Arabic  texts  was  issued  by  Ockley 
on  the  basis  of  Codex  Bodleianus  in  1711,  an  Arabic 
edition  by  Ewald  appeared  in  1863;  he  also  made 
available  the  other  Arabic  text  in  part,  though  it 
was  .first  issued  in  full  by  Gildemeister  in  1877  after 
a  Vatican  manuscript.  The  Armenian  was  issued 
in  the  Armenian  Bible  of  1805,  and  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  Old-Testament  Apocrypha  issued  by  the 
Mechitarists  in  1896.  While  these  texts  rest  upon 
the  Greek,  it  is  evident  from  internal  testimony 
that  back  of  this  lay  a  Hebrew  original,  which  has 
been  lost.  The  exceedingly  abundant  citations  and 
references  in  patristic  writings  testify  to  the  diffu- 
sion and  popularity  of  the  work  in  the  early  Church, 
a  popularity  which  lasted  down  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Latin  is  nearest  to  the  original,  after 
which  follow  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic.  Renderings 
into  modem  languages  by  Volkmar  1863,  Ewald 
1862-63,  Bissell  1880,  Lupton  1888,  and  Zockler 
1891,  are  superseded  by  that  of  Gunkelchen,  1900. 
The  occasion  of  the  book  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  (spoken  of  as  Edom,  iii. 
15-16,  vi.  7-10),  and  the  purpose  is  to  unroll  a 
brighter  future  for  the  Jews.  So  Ezra,  thirty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans 
(the  Romans),  has  seven  visions.  The  first  three 
are  speculative,  the  next  three  eschatological,  and 
in  the  seventh  are  found  the  close  of  Ezra's  life  and 
the  genesis  of  the  apocalypse. 
IX.— 22 


In  the  first  three  visions  (iii.  1-ix.  25)  the  pres- 
ent calamity  of  Israel  is  a  particular  example  of  a 
more  genersd  disaster.  Israel's  misfortune  is  severer 
than  its  guilt,  hence  the  mystery  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  greater  sinners  oppress  Israel  (iii.  28, 
31-32,  V.  23  sqq.).  The  riddle  is  difficult,  but  rea- 
2  Oontentfl  ^^  ^  man's  gift  to  employ,  hence  the 
and  Date.  ***®°^P*  ^  solve  it.  The  coming  age 
will  show  that  God  loves  his  people 
(v.  33),  and  this  age  is  near  (iv.  44,  v.  48);  God 
himself  is  bringing  the  end  when  the  Roman  rule 
will  cease  (v.  3,  vi.  6,  9)  amid  signs  and  wonders  in 
heaven  and  earth,  though  but  few  will  share  in  the 
results  (vii.  45  sqq.).  At  the  judgment  sinners  will 
be  condemned,  the  judgment  being  one  of  righteous- 
ness and  not  of  mercy  (vii.  33  sqq.).  The  pimish- 
ment  of  sinners  is  painted  in  fearsome  colors.  In 
the  fourth  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  represented  the 
expectation  that  Zion's  time  of  sorrow  is  soon  to 
be  over,  and  then  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
fifth  vision  (x.  60-xii.  50)  is  seen  an  eagle  with 
twelve  wings,  three  heads,  and  eight  subordinate 
wings,  which  rises  in  the  sea  and  flies  over  the  land. 
After  twelve  wings  and  six  subordinate  wings  have 
ruled  and  vanished  and  only  one  head  and  two 
wings  are  left,  a  lion  comes  out  of  the  wood  and  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  the  eagle.  The  eagle  is  the 
last  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Dan.  vii.  In  the  sixth 
vision  (xiii.  1-58)  a  man  arises  from  the  sea  and 
flies  with  the  clouds,  and  as  men  come  to  fight  with 
him,  he  destroys  them  with  flames  from  his  mouth. 
The  explanation  shows  that  this  man  is  Crod's  son, 
the  savior  of  the  world,  who  restores  the  ten  tribes 
to  their  home.  In  the  seventh  vision  Ezra  pre- 
pares for  his  end  and  dictates  his  visions  for  forty 
days  in  ninety-four  books.  The  book  is  in  dialogue, 
in  which  the  angel  Uriel  is  one  of  the  speakers.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  popular  traditions  to  permit 
tracing  the  separate  parts  to  their  origins  or  to  de- 
cide upon  the  interrelations.  But  the  author  evi- 
dently belonged  among  the  patriotic  visionaries. 
He  holds  that  for  the  Jews  was  the  world  created, 
and  that  to  them,  as  masters,  must  it  come.  The 
direr  their  present  misfortunes,  the  greater  the  re- 
ward that  shall  be  theirs.  The  difference  between 
the  author's  utterances  and  those  of  Jeremiah  in  a 
like  situation  is  vast.  There  are  similarities  be- 
tween Ezra  and  Paul,  yet  for  Ezra  the  interest  is  in 
the  national  theodicy  and  in  Jewish  apologetic, 
while  Paul's  desire  is  release  from  the  power  of  sin. 
Paul  represents  the  early  prophets  as  a  personal 
witness;  Ezra  covers  himself  under  pseudonymity 
and  takes  refuge  in  occultism  and  esoterism.  The 
date  before  which  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  is  70  a.d.,  since  the  author  has  outlived  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  more  exact  dating  is  hard  to 
discover.  Wellhausen  sees  in  v.  1-12  a  suggestion 
of  Neronic  times,  and  in  v.  8  a  reference  to  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  a.d.  Others  discern  in 
this  last  only  general  apocalyptic  features.  But  the 
book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  a 
considerable  period  of  subsequent  misfortune  seems 
to  have  been  experienced,  perhaps  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  (iii.  1).  The  eagle  is  quite  certainly  Rome. 
Possibly  the  first  wing  represents  Csesar,  the  second 
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Augustus;  the  troubles  of  the  central  period  point 
then  to  the  events  after  Nero's  death;  the  three 
heads  may  be  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 
Other  combinations  have  been  worked  out  differing 
in  details  only  from  that  just  suggested.  The  date 
has  been  placed  as  early  as  31  b.c.  (Gutschmid) 
with  Christian  interpolations,  and  as  late  as  75-100 
A.D.  (Le  Hir),  with  interpolations  by  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians c.  218  A.D.  The  attempts  made  by  Kabisch 
and  De  Faye  to  analyze  the  book  into  component 
sources  fail  in  view  of  the  general  unity  of  coloring 
prevailing  throughout.  The  place  might  be  either 
Palestine — on  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  of 
the  original — or  Rome,  where  it  might  have  issued 
from  the  diaspora  (cf.  ill.  2,  29,  v.  17). 

8.  V  and  VI  Esras  Into  tiie  Christian  Church 
the  Jewish  Ezra-Apocalypse  came  with  many 
changes.  Since  the  first  Latin  Bible  of  1462,  the 
book  has  been  enlarged  by  two  chapters  prdQzed 
and  two  added  at  the  end,  these  being  of  Christian 
origin,  the  first  section  appearing  both  as  IV  Ezra 
i.-ii.  and  as  V  Ezra  and  the  second  as  IV  Ezra 
xv.-xvi.  and  as  VI  Elzra.  At  any  rate  these  are  to 
be  distinguished  both  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
and  from  each  other.  The  first  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  separates  into  two  parts:  (1)  i.  5-ii.  9  is  a 
threat  against  the  early  people  of  God,  the  Jews, 
who  are  rejected  by  God  because  of  their  unthank- 
fulness;  (2)  ii.  10-47  consists  of  promises  to  the 
present  people  of  God,  the  Christian,  to  whom  the 
heavenly  Idngdom  belongs.  It  was  written  in 
Greek,  uses  abundantly  Old-Testament 'prophecy, 
is  vigorous  in  style,  and  reminds  one  of  Stephen's 
speech  and  of  the  Letter  of  Barnabas  by  its  po- 
lemics. Its  relations  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
and  with  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  sug- 
gest the  year  200  a.d.  as  the  lowest  date  for  its  com- 
position, and  the  West  as  the  place.  VI  Ezra 
threatens  the  heathen  (IV  Ezra  xv.  6-xvi.  35)  and 
comforts  Christians  (xvi.  3&-78)  because  the  day 
of  distress  is  near.  The  general  tone  implies  Chris- 
tian origin,  reflects  a  persecution  in  the  entire  eastern 
half  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  suggests  120- 
300  as  the  date,  and  Asia  Minor  as  the  place  of  com- 
position. 9.  The  Loffos  of  Ezra:  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished in  his  Apocalypses  Apocryphi  (Leipsic,  1866), 
pp.  24  sqq.,  a  "  Logos  and  Apocalypse  of  the  Holy 
Ezra  and  of  the  Beloved  God,"  a  Christian  apoca- 
lypse of  very  late  date  showing  the  inavertibility 
of  divine  judgment  upon  sinners  and  setting  forth 
the  impending  punishments.  Other  apocal3rptic 
literature  under  the  name  of  Ezra  is  known,  one 
concerning  the  sway  of  Islam  (cf.  Baethgen,  ZATW, 
1886). 

10-11.  Baraoh  Ai>ooal3rp8e8:  Besides  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Baruch,  a  series  of  Jewish  and  Christian  wri- 
tings have  appeared  under  the  name  of  Baruch,  the 
f  riiind  and  helper  of  Jeremiah.  ( 10)  The  best  known 
and  worthiest  of  these  is  that  discovered  by  Ceriani 
in  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  Milan  and  by  him  pub- 
lislipii  in  the  original  (Monumerita  sacra  et  prof  ana, 
1871,  and  Translatio  Syra  Pescitlo,  iv.  257  sqq., 
188^0.  and  in  I^atin  translation  (Monumenta  sacra 
et  profana,  I  2,  pp.  73  sqq.,  1866).  The  letter  of 
Baruch  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  standing  at 
the  end,  was  known  earlier  and  printed  in  the  Paris 


and  London  polyglots.  A  new  English  translaticm 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  Charles  appeared  in  1897,  and 
one  in  German  by  Ryssel  in  1900.  The  Syriac  is 
from  a  Greek  original  of  which  xii.  1-ziii.  2  and 
xiii.  ll-xiv.  3  were  found  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt. 
The  Greek  goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  original.  In  i.- 
V.  it  appears  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Je- 
coniah  God  annoimced  to  Baruch  the  inmiinent 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  next  day  the  Chaldeans 
appear  before  the  dty,  and  angels  have  concealed 
the  sacred  vessels  and  destroyed  the  walls  (vi.- 
viii.).  Baruch  fasts  seven  days  and  receives  further 
revelations,  and  Jeremiah  accompanies  the  cap- 
tives to  Babylon  (ix.-xii.).  After  another  fart 
Baruch  learns  that  judgment  awaits  the  heathen; 
Zion  is  thrown  down  that  the  world's  end  may  the 
sooner  come  (xiii.-xx.).  The  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  which 
ushers  in  the  time  of  blessedness  (xxi.-xzziv.). 
Then  follows  a  series  of  visions,  some  of  them  pre- 
ceded by  fasts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears and  establishes  his  kingdom.  One  reveals  the 
history  of  Israel  from  Adam  on,  the  sea  s^pears  as 
of  alternating  dark  and  clear  waters,  each  having 
its  significance;  and  then  come  the  two  letters,  one 
to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  the  other  to  the  two 
and  a  half  (xxxv.-lxzvi.,  where  the  text  breaks 
gB),  This  book  was  written  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titiis,  as  is  shown  by  the  charac- 
terization of  the  destroyers  (as  Chaldeans,  a  mask 
which  the  author  employs)  and  by  clear  reference 
to  the  defilement  of  the  temple  by  Pompey  (the 
first  destruction).  Sections  appear  which  seem  to 
indicate  for  parts  a  date  earlier  than  this,  e.g., 
xxxix.-xl.,  Ixix.-lxx.  Relations  exist  betweoi  tUs 
book  and  FV  Ezra;  one  must  have  used  the  other, 
though  which  is  the  earlier  is  doubtful,  and  the 
scholars  are  nearly  equally  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Other  data  for  settling  the  time  of  composi- 
tion than  comparison  with  FV  Ezra  and  the  general 
historical  background  do  not  exist.  While  70  a.d. 
is  the  terminus  a  quOf  the  apparent  use  of  it  by 
Papias  in  the  depiction  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  fixes  the  terminus  ad  quern. 
The  author  was  an  adherent  of  Judaism,  but  his 
residence  is  not  determinable.  (11)  A  Greek  Apoc- 
alypse of  Baruch  was  discovered  by  Butler  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  in  1897  and 
published  by  James  (TS^  v.  1),  accompanied  by  an 
English  translation  of  the  Slavonic  text  by  Moifill; 
German  translation  after  James'  text  by  Ryssel  in 
Kautsch's  Apocrypha  und  Pseudepigrapha  (1900). 
The  Slavonic  text  is  an  extract  from  the  Greek, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  original  known  to  Origen 
— ^he  speaks  of  seven  heavens,  the  Greek  has  five, 
the  Slavonic  only  two.  It  sets  forth  that  Baruch, 
grieving  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  comforted  by 
the  promise  that  he  shall  learn  deep  secrets,  and  he 
journeys  through  the  five  heavens  in  company  with 
an  angel.  The  narrative  reminds  one  of  the  Sla- 
vonic Enoch.  The  basis  is  Jewish,  but  there  are 
Christian  interpolations.  Other  Baruch  hteraturc 
exists,  but  of  Christian  origin,  one  writing  picturing 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  especially  the  E^thiopic 
Church;  another  is  a  Slavonic  Vision  of  Baruch, 
and  there  is  a  Latin  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 
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UNE^I.  Other  ApooalypBes:  Nicephorus^  Am- 
brosiaster^  and  Jerome  mention  (12)  an  Apocalypse 
of  Elijah  or  a  book  of  his>  and  Ongen  seems  to 
make  I  Cor.  H.  9  a  cU^ition  of  it,  though  Jerome 
combats  this,  and  he  seems  to  refer  it  to  an  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah.  A  Hebrew  Apocalypse  of  Elijah, 
placed  by  one  editor  in  the  posi-Talmudic  period 
and  by  another  in  the  third  century,  was  published 
by  Jellinek  in  1855  (Bet-ha  Midrasch  III.,  xvii.  65 
sqq.)  and  by  Buttenwieser  in  1897.  (13)  The  Apoc- 
alypse of  Zephaniah,  a  work  *'of  the  Prophet 
Zephaniah,"  is  mentioned  by  Nicephonis,  nnd  was 
known  t4>  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  mentions  it 
as  ooDtaining  both  an  '*  Ageension  of  Isaiah  "  and 
descnptions  of  a  journey  in  the  hea%''ens  and  hells; 
the  Beer  is  caught  up  and  led  up  through  the  vari- 
ous heavens,  in  the  fifth  of  whic^h  he  soes  the  angels 
called  by  him  kurim,  *'  lords."  Possibly  to  this 
Zcphanial)  apoealypse  are  to  be  traced  a  writing  ex- 
tant in  two  Coptic  dialects,  also  two  others  men- 
tioned by  Steindorff  (see  Bibliocraphy)  which 
deal  witii  an  c^stablisiliment  of  a  Messianic  kingdom 
to  last  a  thousand  years  upon  a  renewe<i  eiirth.  The 
unity  of  the  first  part  (i.-xviii.)  appears  in  the  gen- 
eral relations.  So  the  anonymous  apocalypse  of 
Steindorff  and  hia  fragment  of  a  Zephaniah  book 
together  agree  mth  the  character  of  the  apocalypse 
known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  second  part, 
though  it  speaks  of  Elijah  (in  the  third  person),  is 
not  really  an  Elijah  apocal^'pse,  and  goe^  well  with 
tlie  first  part  to  complete  a  Zephaniah  apocalypse. 
The  whole  is  either  a  Christian  work  or  a  Jewish 
production  worked  over  by  a  Christian,  and  in  it^s 
present  form  is  probably  later  th^m  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  possibly  of  the  second  lialf  of  the  third 
century.  (14)  From  an  Apocalypse  of  Jeremiah 
Jerome  derives  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  while  Origen  ascribes 
it  to  a  Seo'eta  EHtr.  The  Coptic  Bible  contains  a 
ehort  prophecy  ostensibly  by  Jeremiah.  Eph,  v. 
14  is  by  Epiphanius  attributed  to  an  Apocalypse 
of  EHjahf  but  others— e.g.,  Euth alius  and  Syncel- 
luB — aacnbe  it  to  an  Apocri^pkon  Jeremim.  (15) 
An  Apocalypse  of  Zachariah  is  name^l  by  Nieeph- 
orui*,  a  Christian  writing  based  on  Luke  i.  67.  (16- 18) 
Nicephoms  speaks  also  of  a  Habakkuk  writing, 
one  of  Ezekiel,  and  one  of  Daniel.  (10)  An  Apooa- 
lypse  of  Moses  is  named  by  SjTXcellus  aa  the  basis  of 
Gal*  V.  6,  "vi,  15.  (20)  In  the  anonymous  list  of 
canonical  books  a  writing  of  Lamech  finds  mention. 
(21)  Nicephorus  speaks  of  a  writing  of  Abraham, 
possibly  the  Slavonic  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  pub- 
lished by  Bonwetsch  in  German  in  1897,  in  which 
Abraham  is  taught  by  an  angel  to  offer  an  accept- 
able sacrifice,  is  taken  to  heaven  and  there  receives 
revelations  regarding  the  histor>^  of  his  people^  It 
is  of  Jewish  origin,  is  used  by  the  Clementine  Rec- 
ognitions^ before  which  therefore  it  was  composed. 
Possibly  to  be  distingm'shed  from  this  is  the  book 
of  the  same  name  used  by  the  Sethite  Gnostics 
(Epiphanius,  Hwr>,  xxxix.  5),  possibly  the  hi- 
quiviiio  Abrahamw  of  Nicetas;  also  the  Testament 
of  Abraham  published  by  James  in  1S92  {T.S,  ti.  2) 
and  by  Bassilyew  in  1S93  {Anecdota  Gra:co-Byzan- 
Unap  i.)  in  Greek,  Enghsh  in  ANF^  of  which  Sla- 
vonic, Rumanian,  Ethiopic^  and  Arabic  versions  are 
extant. 


22-33.    Protoplasts    and   Twelve    Fatriarohs: 

Anastasius  Sinai ta  makes  mention  of  a  (22)  Tes- 
tament of  the  Protoplasts  which  said  thai  Adam 
on  the  fortieth  day  aft<!r  his  creation  went  to  Para- 
dise. This  report  is  in  both  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
and  in  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve.  (23)  The  Tes- 
tament of  the  Twelve  Patriarch  a  is  cited  by  (Iri- 
gen,  is  probably  referred  to  in  Nicephorus  and  the 
sjTiopsis  of  Athanaiiiua.  The  Greek  text  waa  edited 
by  Grabe,  1698,  1714,  repeated  by  Fabricius  1713, 
Gallandi  1788,  and  Migne  1857-  comparative  €<li- 
tion  by  Sinker  1869,  1879,  critical  edition  by  Charles, 
London,  1908,  also  English  translation  of  the  same. 
The  book  is  known  in  Old  Slavonic,  Armenian,  and 
Latin  versions.  The  contents  are  in  substance  the 
history  told  by  each  of  the  morbescent  patriarchs 
to  their  descendants,  with  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions which  fit  with  the  character  of  the  person 
speaking,  and  are  drai^Ti  from  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  speaker  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* With  curious  unanimity  nearly  all  the  patri- 
archs speak  of  the  leadership  of  Judah  and  Levi. 
There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  Christ  as  savior, 
and  one  to  Paul  as  the  apostle  to  the  heathen;  con- 
sequently, since  1810  it  has  been  customary  to  atr- 
tribute  this  work  to  a  Christian,  the  only  contro- 
versy being  over  the  type  of  Christianity  representetl. 
The  author  has  been  called  an  Essene,  an  Ebion- 
ite,  a  Nazarcne,  a  Pauline  Christian,  and  so  on. 
But  the  work  has  a  ground  work  of  Jewish  prove- 
nance; the  Christian  references  are  interpolations. 
While  special  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  the  Law, 
and  when  spoken  of  it  is  rather  as  morals  than  as 
ritual,  yet  the  developmcjit  is  in  general  such  as 
would  intere-st  only  a  Jew.  The  Christian  interpo- 
lations, on  the  other  hand,  are  very  definite,  and 
the  Christolog}'  is  patripassian.  Tliere  appear,  how- 
ever»  at  least  two  strata  of  these  interpolations,  and 
the  Jewi.sh  basis  is  not  a  unit,  traces  of  a  double 
recension  appearing.  The  work  had  probably  a  long 
history  in  the  synagogue  before  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Church.  The  time  of  composition 
is  indicated  by  portions  which  are  closely  parallel 
with  passages  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  earlier 
author  Ls  clearly  a  partisan  and  adherent  of  the 
Maccabean  houses  especially  in  its  phase  of  priest- 
princes,  on  account  of  w^hich  it  of  right  rules  tiie 
other  tribes,  as  well  as  because  of  its  success  in  its 
conflicts  with  the  heathen  in  which  it  won  rehgious 
and  pohtical  liberty.  Other  part^  show  as  clearly 
tJie  breach  between  the  Hasmoneans  and  the  Pious 
— thuH  the  stock  of  Levi  has  through  it^  wickedness 
led  astray  the  whole  of  Israel  (Testament  of  Levi, 
xiv*  aqq.).  The  times  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  of 
Hyrcanus  IT.  are  clearly  referred  to.  The  love  for 
the  Maccabees  which  in  some  parts  of  the  book 
sliines  out  has  in  others  turned  to  hate,  Thiw  it 
appears  that  the  origin  of  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  must  be  placed  along  the  way 
from  c.  166  to  64  B.C.  For  the  Christian  interpda- 
tiona  therein  the  kTminm  ad  qnem  is  Irena?us,  to 
whom  the  reference  to  Christ  as  sprung  from  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  v\a»  known. 

24-32.  Other  Testaments:  Only  the  title  is 
known  of  (24)  a  book  Of  the  Three  Patriarchs. 
(20)  On  a  Coptic  Testament   of  Abraham  cf.  L 
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Guidi,  II  testo  copto  dd  Test,  di  Abramo  (Rome,  1900). 
(26)  There  is  a  Taatament  of  Jacob  named  in  the 
Decretum  Odasiif  and  a  Testament  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob  is  known.  The  Proseuchi  loseph,  Prayer  or 
BlesainflT  of  Joseph,  containing  some  1,100  stichoi, 
spoken  of  by  Origen  and  Michael  Glykas,  is  possibly 
the  same  as  the  ''  words  of  Joseph  the  upright  "  of 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  iv.  22,  to  w^hich  some  see 
reference  in  Ecclus.  xliz.  12.  (27)  The  Testament 
of  Moses  named  by  Nicephorus,  Pseudo-Athana- 
sius,  and  elsewhere  may  be  the  same  as  Jubilees 
(no.  33  below);  though  if  the  number  of  stichoi  is 
correctly  given  as  1,1(X),  this  supposition  can  hardly 
be  sustained.  (28)  A  Testament  of  Baeklel  appears 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  (no.  34  below).  (29) 
For  the  Testament  of  Adam  and  Noah  see  no.  39 
below.  (30)  In  the  Acts  of  the  dbuncil  of  Nicsea 
appears  a  Book  of  the  Mystic  Words  of  Moses,  of 
which  nothing  further  is  known.  (31)  On  the  Book 
of  Eldad  and  Modad  cf.  G.  Beer  in  Monalachri/t 
fUr  Wissenschaft  des  JwderUhums,  1857,  pp.  346 
sqq.  It  is  named  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
ViMOTiy  ii.  3.  (82)  Gn  the  Testament  of  Job,  re- 
lated to  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  cf . 
James,  Apocrypha  AnecdotOt  v.  1,  in  TS,  1897,  pp. 
Ixx.  sqq.,  103  sqq.,  and  Conybeare  in  JQR,  1900, 
pp.  HI  sqq. 

IV.  Historical  Pseudepigrapha:  These  are  the 
product  for  the  most  part  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
who  busied  themselves  in  the  second  and  first  cen> 
turies  before  Christ  in  narrating  and  adorning  the 
Biblical  stories  as  a  part  of  their  propaganda. 

83.  Jubilees:  For  the  patriarchal  history  Epi- 
phanius,  many  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  others 
relied  upon  a  book  cited  as  Jubilees,  Little  Genesis, 
and  under  hke  titles.  Either  a  like  work,  or  one  ex> 
cerpted  from  this,  was  known  as  the  Apocalypse  of 
Moses,  the  Life  of  Adam,  the  Testament  of  Moses, 
or  Book  of  the  Daughters  of  Adam.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  lost  to  knowledge,  and 
reappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  an 
Ethiopic  "  Book  of  Jubilees,"  published  first  by 
Dillmann  from  two  manuscripts  in  1859,  by  Schodde 
in  translation  (Oberlin,  1888),  by  Charles  from  four 
Jnanuscripts  in  1895,  in  translation  in  1902  from 
further  material,  and  by  Littmann  in  1900  (in 
Kautzsch,  Apokryphen).  Ceriani  discovered  frag- 
ments of  a  Latin  translation  containing  about  one- 
third  of  the  matter  in  the  Ethiopic  text  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  which  he 
published  in  1861;  Ronsch  edited  them  in  1874 
and  Charles  in  1895.  There  are  indications  of  a 
Sjrriac  translation,  though  whether  of  excerpts  or 
of  the  whole  is  not  decided.  The  Ethiopic  text  goes 
back  to  a  Greek  version,  which  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  the  traces  of  plays  on  words 
which  require  for  explanation  a  Hebrew  (not  an 
Aramaic)  original  (cf.  iv.  15,  28).  Tendencies  to  a 
use  of  New  Hebrew  are  shown  in  the  use  of  Ma»- 
tema  for  Satan  (e.g.,  in  x.  8).  On  the  whole,  the 
Ethiopic  text  is  reliable  and  in  good  condition, 
though  gaps,  probably  having  a  purpose  or  **  tend- 
ency," are  indicated.  The  contents  run  parallel  to 
Biblical  history  from  the  creation  to  the  institution 
of  the  Passover  (Gen.  i.-Ex.  xii.).  A  very  definite 
i'lironology  is  involved,  the  whole  period  from  the 


creation  till  the  entrance  into  Gaoaan  being  ar- 
ranged in  fifty  jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine  yean 
each  (2,450  years).  Each  event  ia  located  witi  ref- 
erence to  this  chronological  scheme.  The  text  of 
GenesiB  is  employed  in  the  manner  of  midrash,  the 
narrative  embellished,  the  text  itself  sometimee 
suppressed  or  altered  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  author. 
The  spirit  of  the  priestly  writer  is  intensified.  Thus 
the  Sabbath  was  not  an  institution  b^^un  at  crea- 
tion, but  was  observed  by  God  and  the  archangeb; 
circumcision  was  not  b^un  with  Abraham,  the 
angels  employed  it;  the  entire  Mosaic  law  is  but 
the  replica  of  an  eternal  exemplar.  Even  the  taber- 
nacle existed  in  heaven.  Sindlariy,  the  weaknesses 
of  the  patriarchs  are  glossed,  and  what  to  the  ad- 
vanced sense  seemed  bad  theology  underwent 
change.  Abraham's  statement  about  Sarah  is  sup- 
pressed, the  temptation  of  Abraham  proceeded  not 
from  God  but  from  Mastema  (Satan),  and  Jacob 
was  never  tricky  nor  unrighteous.  The  advantages 
accruing  to  the  chosen  people  are  set  in  high  lights. 
The  isolation  of  Israel  from  the  heathen  is  empha- 
sized— the  heathen  are  the  inheritance  of  Israel, 
and  whoever  gives  his  daughter  to  a  Gentile  gives 
her  to  Moloch.  Jubilees  assumes  to  be  derived  from 
Moses,  an  esoteric  work,  which  includes  esoteric 
material  conununicated  by  the  patriarchs  from 
Enoch  by  way  of  Methusaleh,  Lamech,  Noah,  Shem, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  So  that  it  may 
be  described  as  a  haggadio-halachic  supplement  to 
the  Torah  from  a  Levitical-apologetic  standpoint. 
The  background  of  Jubilees  is  a  period  when  the 
religious  and  national  peculiarities  of  Israel  woe 
in  danger  of  extinction  from  foreign  culture — i.e., 
between  200-160  b.c.  It  reflects  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  Sabbath  and  circiuncision  through  the  at- 
tempts of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  abolish  those  in- 
stitutions. Of  like  piuport  is  the  stress  laid  upon 
avoidance  of  marriage  with  Gentiles  and  even  of 
eating  with  them;  and  also  the  suggestion  of  ab- 
stention from  the  games  of  the  stadium.  The  vic- 
torious career  of  the  Maccabees  lies  behind  the  his- 
tory as  reflected  in  the  victory  of  Jacob  and  his  sons 
over  the  Amorites  (xxix.  10-11,  xxxiv.  1  sqq.),  and 
the  victories  of  John  Hjrrcanus  over  the  Edomites 
also  are  past,  while  Herod  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
throne.  The  high-priestly  functions  assumed  by 
the  Maccabean  house  are  present  realities,  regarded 
as  legitimate  permanencies.  The  author  appears  as 
a  Pharisee  of  the  straitest  sect,  yet  as  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  Maccabean  leadership.  The  time  of 
the  composition  therefore  seems  to  be  the  middle 
period  of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  program 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  a  sanctioning  of  the  Phari- 
saic idea  of  government  by  and  through  the  Macca- 
beans.  While  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra, 
which  has  been  proposed,  would  in  some  respects 
fit  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  breach 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Maccabees  which 
immediately  preceded  that  reign.  There  is  little  to 
support  the  supposition  that  the  author  has  used 
the  visions  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  and  that  there- 
fore a  time  in  the  reign  of  Herod  is  to  be  assigned 
for  the  composition  of  Jubilees. 

84.  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah.-  Origen  frequently 
mentions  an  apocryphal  Jewish  writing  in  which 
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the  martyrdona  of  Isaiah  is  re<?ouDted;  Epiphaniufl 
and  Jeromo  speak  of  an  Ascension  of  Isaiah;  the 
MoDtfau^on  Canon  cites  a  Horasis  HesamUj  kaowa 
in  the  eleventh  century  to  Euthymiua  ZigabenuB; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tvvelfth  century  Geoiigiiia 
Cedrenus  mentions  a  Testament  of  Ezekiel;  Sixtus 
Senensis  in  1566  speaks  of  a  Latin  translation  of  a 
Vision  of  Isaiah  printed  at  Venice  in  1522  (redis- 
covered by  Gieeeler  and  published  in  1832),  In 
1828  Mai  publiahed  two  fragments  of  an  Old  Latin 
translation  of  the  Ast^ension  {Nova  coUectiOy  iii.  2, 
pp.  2.38-239).  In  1S19  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
I&iianic  work  current  under  various  name^bythe 
pubUcation  by  Laurence  of  an  Ascension  of  Isaiab 
from  an  Ethiopic  manuscript;  Gfrorer  reii^ued 
Laurence's  Latin  translation  in  IS40;  Dillmann 
b^ed  a  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  with  Latin 
translation  in  1877;  and  Charles  edited  in  1900  the 
Ethiopic  and  the  Latin  texts,  using  Bonwetjsch's 
Latin  translation  of  a  Slavonic  version  of  the  Vision 
and  the  large  Greek  fragment  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
(which  they  pubUshed  in  Amherst  Papt/ri^  part  L^ 
19CX))*  The  work  contains  a  prediction  by  Isaiah  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Ilezekiah  of  the  godless- 
ness  of  Mana&R*h's  reign  (chap,  i):  after  Heze- 
kiah's  death  Manasseh  devotes  himself  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Satan»  and  Isaiah  flees  into  the  solitude  (ii.); 
a  certain  Belchira  accuses  Isaiah  t,o  Manasseh  of 
agitating  against  king  and  people,  stirred  to  this  by 
Sntaii^  who  hates  I«aiah  because  of  his  prophecy  of 
ialvation  through  the  Messiah  (iii.  l-iv.  22);  Ma- 
nasseh has  Isaiah  sawn  asunder  (v.);  in  the  twen- 
^eth  year  of  HesBekiah  LsaiiUi  has  a  vision  in  which 
an  angel  leads  him  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where 
he  learns  that  Christ  is  to  dascenti  to  earth;  he  ia 
then  led  back  to  the  fimiiiment  where  he  beholds 
the  story  of  Jesus  from  his  birth  till  his  ascension, 
when  the  angel  returuH  to  heaven  and  Isaiah  to  his 
earthly  Ufe  (vi.-xi.)^  The  book  has  arisen  from 
uniting  two  entirely  discrete?  corapositions,  one  pure- 
ly Jewish  which  relat^js  the  martyr  death  of  Isaiah 
under  Manajsseh>  the  other  a  purely  Christian  aa- 
cension  or  \ision;  to  these  were  added  two  other 
pieces  as  introduction  and  conclusion,  together  with 
shorter  pieces  which  were  interpolated,  part  of  them 
corresponding  to  the  Testament  of  Ezekiel  men- 
tioncii  by  Cedrenus  (ut  sup.).  The  legends  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  probably  influenced  by  Ira- 
nian legendary  elements,  v^ere  possibly  known  in 
writing  to  the  author  of  the  Epiittle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  37)  and  to  Justin  Martyr  {Trypho,  cxx.);  and 
this  gives  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  book.  The  terminti^  a  quo  can  not  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  origin  is  connected  at  least  with 
II  Kings  xxi,  16,  and  the  development  belongs  with 
the  midrash  on  the  prophet**^,  which  continued  to 
unfold  with  such  exuberance  in  the  early  and  mid- 
dle church  periods,  furnisliing  stimulus  to  fideUty 
in  times  of  persecution.  From  a  historic  stand* 
point  the  Christian  part  is  more  illuminating  than 
the  Jewish,  connecting  as  it  does  with  gnostic  and 
dooetic  views  in  the  early  Church  (cf.  xi,  2  sqq.). 
Here  the  oldest  part,  appears  to  bo  the  closing  sec- 
tion, which  gave  the  name  to  the  entire  book.  In 
another  part,  are  reflected  the  bad  shepherda  and 
false  prophets  of  the  Christian  communities  of  the 


early  second  centurj^  (iii.  13  »t|q,:  cf.  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  and  the  Didachc).  The  disorganized 
condition  of  the  communities  appear*  to  the  author 
as  a  sign  of  the  end. 

35-4 1  *  Other  HI atoric&l  Fsettdepi^rapha :  To  be 
mentioned  first  is  t35)  Parallpontena  JeremiSB. 
The  kernel  of  this  book,  interpolated  by  Christians 
and  Jews,  is  found  in  the  Abyssinian  Bible  with  the 
double  title  Reliquiw  verboi^m  Baruch  and  Reliquite 
vrrlMirum  Jeremict,  put  with  the  other  Baruch  and 
Jeremianie  writings.  It  exists  in  Ethiopic,  Greek 
{MentFum  Graicorum),  Armenian,  and  Slavonic.  It 
begins,  like  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Bsirueh,  with 
the  days  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  securing  by  Jeremiah  of  the  tem- 
ple furnishings.  Baruch  stays  in  Jerusalem,  Jere- 
miah goes  to  Babylon,  Abimelech,  sent  by  Jere- 
miah to  the  vineyard  of  Agrippa  for  figs,  falls  asleep 
and  wakes  up  sixty-six  years  later,  returns  to  the 
city,  finds  all  changed,  seeks  Baruch,  who  is  ordered 
to  write  Jeremiah  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
people  separates  itself  from  the  heathen,  it  shall  be 
led  back  to  the  city.  An  eagle  carries  the  letter  to 
Jeremiah,  together  with  the  figs  which  are  still 
fresh,  and  Jeremiah  leads  the  people  back.  Jews 
who  have  brought  along  Babylonian  wives  are  not 
admittM  to  the  city;  they  then  found  Samaria, 
Jeremiah  fails  as  dead  in  the  city,  revives  aft^i^r  three 
days  and  praises  God  for  salvation  in  Christ,  and  the 
people  stone  him  to  death  for  his  prophecy.  The 
ienninus  a  quo  is  determmed  by  the  use  of  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch;  the  femiifrnJi  ad  quetti  is  pos- 
sibly the  first  decade  of  the  second  century.  (36) 
The  book  Joseph  and  Aaenatli,  belonging  to  the 
raidraahic  propaganda  against  mixed  marriages, 
employs  the  romance,  widely  diffused,  that  Asenath 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph  after  eating  v\ith  him 
the  "  blessed  bread  of  life,"  drinking  a  ^'  potion  of 
jramortaUty,"  and  being  anointed  with  tJie  **  oil  of 
incorrupt  ion.'*  A  book  dealing  with  the  contest 
between  Moses  on  the  one  side  and  the  Egyptian 
sorcerers  (37)  Jannes  and  Jambrea  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  S 
sqq.;  II  Tim.  iii.  8)  is  mentioned  by  Origen  (on 
Matt,  xxiii,  H7,  xxvii.  9)  and  is  compared  by  Schtlrer 
with  the  "  Pemt^nce  of  Jamnes  and  Mambres  *'  of 
the  Decrdum  Gehisii.  Pliny  {HUL  nat.,  XXX.,  i. 
11)  knows  of  a  book  under  the  name  of  Jannes, 
which  may  therefore  go  back  to  pre-Christian  times. 
A  book  other  than  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (cf, 
Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  4)  was  known  in  Jewish  circles 
under  a  title  like  (38)  *^The  ConTeralon  of  Manas- 
well**  (cf.  Fabriciusj  Codex  pseudepi^aphas  Vderi^ 
Testamenti,  I  1100-02).  (39J  The  Books  of  Adam 
are  of  interest  in  that  they  deal  with  speculation 
regarding  original  man;  the  Genesis  narrative  ia 
fused  with  foreign  sources.  A  Jewish  Book  of  Adam 
is  known  to  the  Talmud,  and  an  apocrj^hal  Adam 
is  knouTi  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi.  16). 
A  haggada,  originally  Jemsh  but  worked  over  by  a 
Christian,  exists  under  the  misleading  title  *^Apoo- 
alypse  of  Moae»,"  published  by  Tischendorf  in  1866, 
by  Ceriani  in  1868,  and  in  a  La  tin  Vita  Adce  et  Eva 
(published  by  Meyer,  1878),  which  goes  back  to  a 
Greek  original.  The  two  texts,  found  in  KautMch's 
Fseudepigrapka,  correspond  in  part  verbaUy,  but 
each  has  sections  not  found  in  the  other.    An  Ai^ 
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mcnian  version,  depending  on  a  Greek  text  (which, 
however,  is  not  original),  was  given  in  English 
translation  by  Conybeare  in  1895.  The  Spdunca 
(Jieaaurorum  publi^ed  by  Bezold  in  Sjrriac  and 
German  in  1883-88  is  enlarged  in  a  Vita  Adami  pub- 
lished by  Trumpp  in  1880  from  the  Ethiopic,  while 
the  first  part  of  the  Vita  Adami  is  from  the  Hex- 
aemeron  published  by  Trumpp  in  1882.  In  the  clo- 
sest connection  with  this  circle  is  the  Testament  of 
Adam  (Syriac  and  French  by  Renan,  1853;  Greek 
fragment  by  James,  1893).  The  Gnostic  Sethi  tea 
had  very  early  an  Apocalirpse  of  Adam,  and  other 
Gnostics  a  Gtospel  of  Eve.  A  FoenitentisB  Ad»  is 
condenmed  in  the  Decretum  Gdasii,  and  a  "  Life 
of  Adam  "  is  cited  by  Syncellus.  A  Gnostic  writing 
entitled  (40)  Norla  (wife  of  Noah)  is  cited  by  Epi- 
phanius  {Har.y  xxvi.  1),  who  names  also  a  Deeoent 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.)  in  Har.,  xxx.  16.  For  the 
(41)  Letter  of  Aristeas  see  Aristeas. 

V.  Philosophical  Pseudepigrapha:  Mention  may 
be  made  of  (42)  IV  Maccabees  or  **  The  Supremacy 
of  Reason,"  which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Jo- 
sephus.  The  book  is  based  upon  II  Mace.  vi.  18- 
vii.  42.  For  the  literature  of  sorcery  cf.  Schttrer, 
Geschichtef  iii.  294  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  II.,  iii.  151 
sqq.  A  review  of  the  later  Jewish  eschatological 
hterature  is  afforded  by  Buttenwieser,  Outline  of 
the  Neo-Hebraic  Apocalyptic  Literature,  1901.  Much 
will  be  added  to  the  knowledge  of  early  Christianity 
when  a  more  systematic  investigation  has  been 
carried  through  not  only  of  the  contemporaneous 
pseudepigraphic  Jeviish  literature,  but  also  of  the 
Talmud  and  of  Jewish  and  even  Mohammedan 
legend  and  indeed  of  the  "  new-oriental  "  body  of 
hteratiu^.  (G.  Beer.) 

Biblioor/wpht:  Coilcctions  and  tranalations  are:  J.  A. 
Fabriciufl,  Codex  paeitdepiffraphtu  Veteris  Tettamenti, 
vols,  i.-u.,  Hamburg,  1722-23;  A.  F.  Gfrdrer,  ProphHa 
veteres  pseudepigraphi,  Stuttgart,  1840;  Migne.  Diction- 
naire  des  apocryphea,  Paris,  1S56;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Mea- 
tias  Judceorum,  Lcipsic,  1869;  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri 
apocryphi,  ib.  1871;  O.  Zockler,  Die  Apokryphen  ntbat 
eincm  A  nhang  iiber  die  Paeudepigrapkenlitteraturt  Munich, 
1891;  J.  Winter  and  A.  W'Qnsche,  Die  judieche  Litieratur 
aeit  Abschlutts  dea  Kanona,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1894;  E.  Kautxsch, 
Die  Apocryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen  dea  A.  7*.,  TObin- 
gen,  1900;  the  U ncanonical  WrUinga  of  the  Old  Teata- 
rnerU  found  in  the  Armenian  MSS.  of  the  Library  of  St. 
Lazarua,  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Issaverdens,  Venice,  1901  (con- 
tains the  Book  of  Adam,  History  of  Assenath,  History  of 
Moses,  Deaths  of  the  Prophets,  ("onceming  King  Solomon, 
History  of  Prophet  Ellas.  History  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, Vision  of  Enoch,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, III  Esdras,  and  other  fragments). 

Discussions  introductory  and  explanatory  will  be  found 
in  Dfl,  i.  109-110;  EB,  i.  213-250;  Schtirer,  Geachichte, 
vol.  iii.,  Eng.  transl..  II.,  iii.  1-250;  JE,  i.  669-685;  E. 
Reuss,  Geachichte  der  heUigen  Schriften  dea  A.  T.,  Bruns- 
wick, 1890;  W.  J.  Deane,  Pseudepigrapha,  Edinburgh, 
1891;  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  Booka  whirh  Influenced  our  Lord 
and  hia  Apoatlea,  ib.  1891;  E.  do  Faye,  Lea  Apocalypaea 
j'uivea,  Paris,  1892;  and  the  works  on  O.  T.  introduc- 
tion by  Kdnig,  Bonn,  1893,  H.  L.  Strack,  Munich,  1895. 
and  C.  Comill,  Tubingen,  1905.  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1907.  Further  illustnitive  material  will  be  found  in  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  jildiache  Apocalyptic,  Jena.  1857:  J.  Lan- 
gen,  Daa  Judenthum  in  Palftatina  zur  Zeit  Chriati,  Frei- 
burg, 1866;  A.  Hausnith,  NeuteMamentliche  Zeitgeachichte, 
Heidelberg,  1873;  M.  Vemes.  Hist,  dea  idiea  meaaianiquea, 
Paris,  1874;  J.  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  London. 
1877;  H.  Gunkel.  Schopfuwj  und  Chaoa,  Gflttingen,  1895; 
O.  Holtemann.  Neutestamentliche  Zeitqeschichte,  Freiburg, 
1805;  W.  BoRsuet.  Antichrist.  Gottingen.  1895;  idem.  Die 
Religion  dea  JuderUuma,  Berlin,  1903;   E.  HQhn,  Die  me*- 


aianiachen  WeUtaowHf^^  de9  judischen  Volkea,  Tflbingeo, 
1890:  Schrader,  KAT;  P.  Vols,  JUdische  Eachatohgia 
von  Daniel  6m  Akiba,  Tabincen,  1003;  W.  Baldenspezger, 
Die  meeaianiechen  apokalyptiachen  Hoffnunffen  dee  Juden- 
tume,  StrasbuiK,  1003;  M.  FriedlAnder,  GeeehiehU  der 
j-adieehe  Apotogetik,  Berlin,  1008;  L.  ConrBd,  Die  rdigioaen 
und  eittiiehen  Aneehauungen  der  .  .  .  Peeudepigraphen, 
Gateraloh.  1007;  DCB,  iv.  506-510. 

On  the  Psalms  of  Soloxnon  the  one  book  for  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  the  od.  of  Ryle  and  James,  Cambridge,  1891, 
which  gives  the  earlier  literature.  Further  consult  A. 
Carrifere,  De  peaiUrio  Salomonie,  StrB^urs,  1870;  Vemei. 
ut  sup.,  pp.  121-130;  J.  Wellhausen.  Pharie&er  und  Sad- 
ducAer,  pp.  112-164,  Greifswald.  1874;  Drummond,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  133-142;  P.  E.  Lucius,  Der  Eseeniemua,  pp.  11^ 
121,  Strasburg.  1881;  Deane,  ut  sup.,  pp.  25-48;  J.  Gii^ 
bal,  Eaeaiaur  lea  paaumea  de  Solomon,  Toulouse,  1887; 
Thomson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  268-296,  423-432;  E.  Jacquier,  in 
UUniveraiU  caiholique,  new  series,  xii  (1893).  94-131, 
251-275;  Levi,  in  REJ,  xxxh  (1806).  161-178;  W.  Frank- 
enburg.  Die  Datierung  der  Paalmen  Salomoa,  Giessen.  1896. 

For  the  Ethlopio  Enoch  the  one  edition  is  that  of 
Charies,  Oxford.  1006  (gives  the  Greek  text,  the  Ethiopic 
from  the  use  of  twenty-three  manuscripts,  and  the  Latin 
fragments;  anew  translation  is  promiseid).  The  Greek  frag- 
ments from  Aklmiim  were  published  by  Lods  in  Mimoirti 
publiia  par  lea  membree  de  la  miseion  franpaiee  au  Caire, 
ix.  1.  3,  1892-03;  by  Lods,  Le  Livre  eTHSnoeh  fragment 
dtcouverU,  Paris,  1802;  by  Swete  in  his  ed.  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  iii.  780  sqq.,  1800.  The  Latin  fragment  is  in  TS, 
n.  3  (1803).  English  translations  are  by  Laurence,  Lon- 
don, 1821;  Schodde,  Andover.  1882;  and  diaries.  Ox- 
ford, 1803.  The  best  discussion  is  by  Charies  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  text.  DescripUons  of  the  material  and  ideas 
may  be  found  in  Uie  general  works  of  Vemes.  Drummond. 
Deane,  Faye.  and  Thomson  named  above.  An  excellent 
Fr.  transl.  is  by  F.  Martin,  Paris,  1006,  with  notes;  a 
phase  of  the  discussion  is  by  H.  Appel,  Die  Kompoeition 
dea  cethiopiachen  HenochbucKee,  GOtersloh.  1006.  A  very 
full  list  of  literature  is  given  by  SohOrer,  Geechiehte,  iiL 
203-200.  For  the  Slavonic  Enoch  the  ed.  by  Morfill  and 
C^harles  named  in  the  text  is  best;  cf .  Hamack.  Geachichte^ 
ii.  1.  pp.  564  sqq.;  and  Gharies  in  DB,  i.  708-711.  On 
tile  Assumption  of  Moses  consult:  The  discussion  of 
Scharer.  GeeehiehU,  iii.  213-222  (excellent  list  of  litera- 
ture), Eng.  transl.,  II.,  iii.  73-83;  Drummond.  ut  sup., 
pp.  74-84;  Lucius,  ut  sup.,  pp.  111-110,  127-128;  Deane. 
ut  sup.,  pp.  04-130;  Thomson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  321-330,  440- 
450;  Faye.  ut  sup.,  67-74.  222-224;  DB,  iiL  448-450. 
For  IV  Esra  consult:  B.  Violet.  Die  ^ero'Apocalvpee, 
I^psic,  1010;  Gunkel  in  Kautssch's  Apokryjphen  und 
Paeudepigraphen,  ut  sup.;  SchQrer.  Geeehiehte,  iii.  232-250. 
Eng.  transl.,  II..  iii.  93-114;  A.  Le  Hir,  Atudea  btbUquea, 
i.  139-250.  Paris.  1869;  Wieseler,  in  TSK,  xliii  (1870), 
263-304;  Gutschmid,  in  ZWT,  iii  (1860),  1-81;  E.  Renan. 
in  Revue  dea  deux  mondee,  Mareh  1,  1875,  pp.  127-144; 
idem.  Lea  J^vangilea,  pp.  348-373,  Paris,  1877  (abo  in 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  n.d.);  Drummond,  ut  sup.,  pp.  84- 
117;  O.  Kabisch.  Daa  vierte  Buch  Ezra,  Gdttingen.  1889; 
Faye,  ut  sup.,  pp.  14-25,  35-45,  103-123.  155-165;  C. 
Clemen,  in  TSK,  Ixxi  (1898),  237-246.  In  the  case  of 
the  Baruoh  Apocalirpse  note  should  be  taken  of  th« 
edition  of  the  Greek  fragments  by  Grenfell  and  Himt  in 
the  publication  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Oxyrhyn- 
choa  Papyri,  vol.  iii.,  1903,  and  of  the  Germ,  transl.  by 
Ryssel  in  Kautssch's  Apokryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen, 
1900.  For  discussion  consult:  J.  Langen.  De  apoealypai 
Baruch,  Freiburg.  1867;  SchQrer,  Geaehichie,  iiL  223-232, 
Eng.  transl.,  II..  iii.  83-03;  E.  Renan,  in  Journal  dea  aa- 
vanta,  April,  1877.  pp.  222-231;  idem.  Les  Mhyangilea,  pp. 
517-530,  Paris,  1877;  Drummond,  ut  sup.,  pp.  10O-198; 
A.  Hilgenfeld.  in  ZWT,  xxxi  (1888),  257-278;  Deane,  ut 
sup..  130-162;  Thomson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  253-267,  414-422; 
O.  Kabisch,  in  JPT,  xviii  (1892).  66-107;  Faye,  ut  sup., 
pp.  25-28,  77-103,  192-204;  J.  R.  Harris,  in  Expositor, 
April,  1897.  pp.  255-265;  C.  Qemen.  in  TSK,  Ixxi  (1898). 
227-237.  On  the  Apocalirpses  of  Zephaniah  and 
Elijah  consult:  Bouriant  in  Mhnoirea  puMiie  par  ih 
membrea  de  la  miaaion  arehiotogigtie  francaiae  au  Caire,  i.  2 
( 1 885) .  260  sqq. ;  Stem,  in  ZeUachrift  fikr  Hgyplieche  Spraehe, 
xxiv  (1886),  115  sqq.;  G.  Steindorff,  Die  Apokalypae  dea 
Eliaa,  in  TU,u.  3  (1809;  gives  0>ptic  text.  Germ,  transl.. 
and  glossary).  For  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  the  best  book  is  the  trsoslatioQ  by  GhailM, 
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with  iBtftKlucticm  and  tiotei.  ^MliiMi,  1908.  For  dia- 
cu«aioas  coiiauJt:  Conybeom,  in  JQR,  v  (1893)»  376  B<iq-, 
viii  <1806).  260  aqq.,  xni  (1900),  111  sqq.,  2&8  aqq., 
Preuachen  in  ZNTW,  i  (1900),  lOS  »qq.;  Bousaet,  in 
ZNTW,  i  (leOO),  141  Bqq,,  187  aqq.  Aliio:  C.  G.  Wieseler, 
Diti  70  Wochen  und  die  ffS  Jahrum:hen  des  Prophdiim 
Daniel,  pp.  226  aaq-.  GfittinjEcm,  1S39;  W.  A.  voa  Heagel; 
D*  Tedammten  der  twaalf  Patriarchtn,  AmateTdmB,  i860: 
J.  Lai>4eea.  Dim  Judcnlhum  in  PalAvtina,  pp.  140-167; 
Fraib\lis«  1866;  F,  Sohnapp,  Dit  Ttttammte  der  twt/f 
Pairiarchen,  Halle,  1884;  Fayo,  ut  sup.,  217-221;  Deane^ 
ut  TOP..  162-192;  Kohler,  in  JQR,  v  (189;i)»  400-106; 
HA-mack.  LiUeratur,  ii.  1,  pp.  666-570;  SchQrer,  Ge- 
ackicfUe,  lii,  252-2P2.  Eur.  tmtwL.  IL,  lil  114-124, 

On  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or  Little  G^eiiesis  the  all- 
jmportajat,  HlmostftlK^ufficient,  bcxnk  forthi^Englbb  reatdpr 
is  Chftrlea*  traiuL  with  aot«9,  LoudDn,  1902,  with  which 
ihoiild  be  used  his  ed.  of  the  Ethiopic  in  Amxdota  Oxo- 
nwiMia,  viii.,  Oxford,  1896.  Other  material  which  may 
not  be  overlooked  is  H.  R6aach,  Das  Bitch  der  JvhilAeii, 
Leipsic,  1874;  J,  Langen,  Doa  Jwdaithum  in  Pal^tiina, 
pp.  84-102,  Freiburg,  1866;  Dmmmond.  utaup.,  pp.  143- 
147;  DfMiae,  ut  sup.,  pp,  19.1-236;  Thomaon,  pp.  297- 
330.  433-139;  W,  Singer,  Dob  Buck  der  J%ibilAen,  part  i., 
StuhlweiflaenbdiK,  1898;  and  theGonn.  tranal.  in  Kautsach,^ 
Apokryphen  und  P^ettdepiffraphen,  ii.  31  aqq.,  1900.  For 
tbe  Kartyrdom  of  laaiah  again  the  bust  for  the  Edr- 
liah  reader  m  ('harlee'  ed.  and  tnuiaL^  Londoiif  1900;  cf. 
E.  Heauecke,  xYruieatomenllieAo  Apokrtfphen,  pp.  392  sqq* 
Ttlbingen,  1904.  Consult  further:  A.  F.  Gfrtirer,  Doj 
Jahrhundert  drn  HeiU,  I  65  »qq.»  Stutttfart,  1838;  J. 
Langen.  Da*  Judcntfium  in  Palikatina,  pp.  157-167.  Frei- 
burg, 1866;  Deane,  ut  Bup.,  pp.  2:^6-275;  DCS,  ill  298- 
301;  Hamack,  LiUeraiur,  L  854-'855.  ii.  1,  pp.  673-579. 
714-716;  C.  Clemen,  in  ZWT.  iv  (1896).  388-415,  v  (1897K 
45^-t65;   Zelkr,  m  ZWT,  iv  (1896),  558-568;   SchOrer. 


0&ithicfUe,nL  280-285.  Eng.  tranal.  Tl!.,  tli.  141-146  The 
Groek  text  of  Parallpomena  JarexzLiaB  wiu»  publinhcd 
by  Ceriani  in  Monumcnla  Kicra  ti  profana,  \\  I,  pp  tl  Aqq.. 
Milan*  1868;  J.  R.  Horriii,  Rest  of  the  Wordji  of  Baruch, 
London,  1889;  and  by  BaifiUjevra  in  Anecduta  Grtrco- 
BysanHna,  u  308  aqq.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893.  The  Ethiopic 
text  ia  in  A.  DUloiann,  ChreMomcUhia  athiopicn.  pp.  1  ftqq.. 
Leipno,  1866;  and  a  Fr.  tranal.  ia  by  R.  Bas&et,  Para. 
1893.  The  Armeoian  text  ia  publiahed  by  Karapet,  in 
Zeilachrift  dea  arwunUcken  PatriarthaU^  1895;  Eng*  tratisl. 
in  J.  Xaaaverdema,  f/neanonical  Wntinga  of  tht  Old  Tt^a- 
mmi,  Venice,  1901;  cf.  Apocrvpka  Anecdota  in  TS,  v.  1, 
pp.  158.  164-165.  1807.  On  the  Slavonic  cf.  HaJTuick, 
Litieraittr,  i.  916.  Coiuiult  further  SchQrer,  Or^Michte, 
iii.  285-287.  The  Greek  teart  of  Joaepb  and  Asenath 
ia  in  J.  A.  Fabriclua,  Codex  pmudepigraphuH,  iii.  t*5-MJ2, 
lind  in  P.  Battifot.  Sludia  patristiiM,  parts  i.-ii.,  PariJ), 
1889-90.  The  Latin  text  is  also  in  Fabriciua.  ut  aujj..  i,. 
1774;  by  Battifol,  ut  »up.,  i.  89-115.  A  Syriao  tnmsL 
ifl  in  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca,  iii.  18-46,  4  vols., 
Lcyden.  1862-75;  and  there  ta  an  Eng.  tranal.  by  B.  Pick 
in  The  Christian  Hertdd,  New  York.  Mar.  16  and  23,  1904, 
Ad  Anneoion  text  was  issued  by  the  Mechitanata  in  Ven- 
ice. 1896.  Consult  SchOrer,  Gtschichte,  iii.  289-292;  DCB, 
176-177;  DB.  i.  162-163;  and  Pedes,  in  Rnme  des  Hude» 
juiveM,  xxii  (1891),  87  aqq.  For  the  Books  of  Adam 
conauit:  S.  C  Malaa.  The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  London. 
1882;  C.  Tiaobeaidorf,  Apeealypmea  apacryphtt,  Leipaio. 
1866;  Ceriani.  MonutMmia  tacra  et  profana.  v.  1,  pp.  21 
aqq.;  Le  Hir,  ut  aup,.  iL  HO  «qq .;  Schilrer,  Geachichie,  iii, 
287-289,  Eng.  tmnsL,  II..  iii.  146-148;  Couybcare.  in  JQR, 
vii  (1895),  216  aqq  :  M,  GrOnbauin,  Ntw  Beiir&Qt  aur 
eemitischen  Saoenkundt.  pp.  54-70.  LeydeD,  1893;  E, 
Freuschen,  Die  .  .  .  Adam^chriftetv,  GieMeQ,  1900; 
KautMch,  Apokryphen  und  Pgeudcpioraphen,  tL  506 
aqq.,  1900. 
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The  Paeudo-Isidorian  Deoretola  and 

Isidore  Mercator. 
Manuflcripis  (4  l>. 
Contents  and  DcacrtpfcioD  (f  2). 
Source*  and  Method  (§3). 
Time  and  Place  of  Orifdn  (M>- 
Motivee,  Animus,  Tendency  (j  5). 


Tbe  Author  (|  6>. 
Hiatorj^  of  the  Collection  (|  7). 
n.  The  Hiapana  GaUica  Auffiatodunen- 

ni.  The  Capiiula  An{tQramni. 
IV.  Benedict  Levita. 

Contend  and  Description  (S  1). 


Sources  and  Treatment  (|  2). 

Time  and  Place  of  Origin  ((3). 

Motive,  Tendency,  and  Autboisliip 
(fi4>. 

Hbtory  and  Relation  to  other  For- 
geries (I  5>. 
Y.  Certain  General  Considerations. 


The  Pseudo-Iaidorian  Decretals  are  eertain  fic- 
titioiia  letters  ascribed  to  early  popes,  from  Clement 
t«  Gregory  the  Great,  incorporat<Kl  in  a  ninth-een' 
tury  collection  of  canons  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  '*  Isidore  Mercoitor.**  Three  other  law- 
books of  the  same  time  and  place  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the,se  falBC  decretals^  and  are  necessa- 
rily treated  with  them,  viz.;  the  Psetido-Isidorian 
recension  of  the  Spanish  collection  of  canons;  the 
Capiiuia  Angilramnt;  and  the  capitularies  of  Bene- 
dict Levita.  The  name  '*  Pseudo-Iaidorian  Decre- 
tals "  has  been  in  use  since  the  awakening  of  criti- 
cism in  the  sixteenth  centurj'i  and  Bemhard  Ed- 
uard  Siiuson  in  1886  gave  the  fitting  deiiigimtion 
**  Pseudo-Iaidorian  Forgeries  "  to  the  whole  series. 
In  the  present  article  the  collection  of  "  Isidore 
Me  realtor  "  ia  referred  to  as  the  Pseudo-Imdorianai 
its  author  (or  authors;  see  V.,  below)  as  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore.  The  Hispana  is  the  Spanish  collection  of 
canons,  the  Hutpana  GaUica  the  form  of  it  current 
in  Gaul  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  (see  II.,  below); 
the  Dionysio-Hadriana  is  the  e^litiou  of  the  coUec- 
tioos  of  Dionysius  Exiguiis  presented  to  Charle- 
magne by  Pope  Adrian  L  in  774;  the  Que^- 
ttellmna  is  the  collection  published  by  Padchasius 
Quesnel  (Ad  S.  Leonis  Magni  opera  it.  appendix, 
Paris,  1675;   see  aHm  Canon  Law,  II.,  3,  i§  1|  3; 


L  The    Piseudo-Isidonan    Decretals    and    Isidore 

Hercator:  Seventy-five  manuscripts  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidoriana  are  kno^vn,  which  differ  widely  one  from 
another.  They  fall  into  five  classes  deaignated  as 
Al,  A2,  A/B,  B,  and  C.  Clasi*  Al  doubtless  repre- 
sents the  oldest  recension,  although  some  sehoLara 
have  maintained  the  priority  of  A2; 
I.  Manu-  its  earUest  manuscripts  belong  to  the 
scripts,  ninth  century,  and  it^  codices  contam^ 
as  a  rule,  the  complete  collection  in 
three  parts.  Class  A2  is  a  recension  but  Httle  later 
than  Al^  from  which  it  differs  by  omitting  entirely 
the  second  part  of  the  complete  work  (the  Coun- 
cila;  see  2»  below)  and  all  of  the  Decretals  after 
the  first  letters  of  Damasus  (d.  384);  most  of  the 
manuscripta  of  this  class  are  characterized  by  a 
clumsy  chapter-division  of  the  Decretals*  Class 
A/B,  of  which  no  manuscript  earher  than  the 
eleventh  century  is  known,  represent-s  a  combina- 
tion of  the  form  Al  with  the  Hisparia  of  Autun  (the 
Hispana  Galli^^  Augii^todune'tuti^;  see  II.,  below) 
and  with  the  original  Hispana;  the  text  of  the  De- 
cretals conforms  more  closely  with  the  latter,  while 
for  the  Councils  a  manuscript  of  the  Augustodunen" 
ids  has  apparently  been  worked  over  in  clumsy 
fashion  and  approximated  to  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana. 
Class  B,  represented  by  five  manuscripts  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  to  the  thii^ 
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tecnth,  and  class  C,  of  which  the  oldest  manuscript 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  are  recensions  of 
A/B  and  B,  showing  transpositions,  additions,  and 
omissions. 

The  Pseudo-Isidore  took  as  the  basis  of  his  work 
the  Hispana  Gallica  Auguatodunenms  (see  II.,  be- 
low), thus  lessening  the  danger  of  detection,  as  col- 
lections   of    canons    were    commonly 
2.  Contents  made  by  adding  new  matter  to  old, 
and  De-     and   his  forgeries   were   less   evident 
scription.    when  incorporated  with  genuine  ma- 
terial.   As  represented  in  manuscripts 
of  the  class  Al,  the  work  consists  of  a  preface  and 
three  parts.    The  order  of  arrangement  is  historical, 
as  in  the  Auguatodunensis.   The  following  table  gives 
the  contents  in  detail,  with  the  character  or  source 
of  the  sections.    The  numbers  in  parentheses  are 
dates,  the  page  references  are  to  Hinschius'  edition; 
P=the  Pseudo-Isidore;    H,  HG,  HGA  =  the  His- 
paruit  Hispana  GaUuxif  Hispana  Gallica  Augusta- 
dunensis;    DH  =  the    Dionysio-Hadriana;    Q  =  the 
QuesneUiana. 

Preface,  pp.  17-20;  by  P. 

I.  Decretals  from  Clement  to  Melchiades  (d.  314),  pp.  20- 
247. 

1.  Introductory,  pp.  20-30. 

a.  Letter  from  Aurelius.  bishop  of  Carthace.  to 

Damasus  (366-384)  asking  for  copies  of 
decisions  of  all  popes  from  Peter  to  Dama- 
sus, with  the  reply  of  the  latter,  pp.  20-21 ; 
forKeries  by  P. 

b.  Ordo  de  cdebrando  concUio,  pp.  22-24;    gen- 

uine, from  HG. 

o.  Table  of  contents  to  parts  i.  and  ii..  pp.  25- 
26;  nos.  1-32  by  P.  noe.  33-78  genuine, 
from  HG. 

d.  Fifty  "  Apostolic  Canons "  (also  in  HGA 
from  DH)  and  a  brief  letter  from  Jerome 
to  Damasus,  pp.  26-30;  both  forgeries 
earlier  than  P;  for  Uie  former,  see  Ajpos- 
Touc  CoNSTmrnoNS  and  Canons.  ((  1.  4. 

2.  Sixty  decretals  representing  all  popes  (thirty  in 

number)  from  (Element  to  Melchiades.  pp.  30- 
247;  all  forgeries,  most  of  them  by  P.  the  few 
which  he  has  borrowed  (e.g.,  the  two  letters  of 
Clement  which  open  the  series)  interpolated  by 
him.  The  Liber  pontificalia  was  used  as  a  his- 
torical guide  and  furnished  some  of  the  subject- 
matter. 
n.  Councils,  pp.  247-444. 

1.  Introductory,  pp.  247,  257. 

a.  De  primitiva   ecclena  et   aynodo  Niecenat  pp. 

247-249;  pseudo-Isidorian. 
•b.  The  "  Donation  of  0>ns  tan  tine  "  (q.v.),  pp. 
249-254;    forgery  earlier  than  P. 

c.  Quo  tempore  actum  ait  Niccmum  concilium,  p. 

254;  from  HG. 

d.  Epiatola    vel    prafatio    Nicctni    concUii,   pp. 

254-257;  composed  in  the  fifth  century, 
from  Q. 

e.  Alia   prcefatio   ejuadem   concUii   metrxce   com- 

poaita,  p.  257;    in  HGA  from  DH. 

2.  Canons  of  fifty-four  synods — Greek  to  CThalcedon, 

451  (including  the  canons  of  Sardica,  forged 
probably  in  the  fifth  century),  African,  Gallic  to 
the  Third  Aries,  524,  and  Spanish  to  the  Tliir- 
teenth  Toledo,  683.  pp.  258-444;  for  the  most 
part  genuine  a- part  i.  of  HG  with  some  inter- 
polations and  additions. 
III.  Decretals  from  Silvester  (314-335)  to  Gregory  II.  (715- 
731),  pp.  444-754. 

1.  Introductory,  pp.  444-448. 

a.  A  brief  preface,  p.  444;  from  H. 

b.  Table  of  contents  to  part  iii.  pp.  445-448; 

from  no.  26  based  on  the  table  of  HGA. 

2.  Decretals  of  Uiirty-throe  popes  from  Silvester  to 

Gregory  XL,  pp.  449-754;    in  general  — part  ii.  of 
HGA.     Compared  with  H,  fourteen  apocr>'phal 


and  seven  genuine  insertions  are  founc.  vis.: 
Apocryphal:  (1)  pp.  449-^51,  the  8»-eaUed 
"  Cionstitution  of  Silvester."  a  forgery  of  the 
early  sixth  century,  worked  over  by  P;  (2)  pp. 
451-498.  twelve  Pseudo-Isidorian  foxsenes  from 
.  Marcus  (336)  to  Liberius  (352-366);  (3)  pp. 
408-499,  letter  from  Damasus  to  Jeiome  and 
Jerome's  answer,  forgeries,  Paeudo-Isidorian 
and  earlier  than  P  respectively;  (4)  pp.  501- 
508,  letter  of  Arohbishop  Stephen  and  three 
African  councils  to  Damasus  and  answer,  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  (in  HGA);  (5)  pp.  500-^15.  Damasus 
De  vana  auperaHHone  ehorepiscoporum  viianda, 
pseudo-Isidorian  (in  HGA);  (6)  pp.  519-620, 
Damasus,  Ad  epiacopoa  par  ItaUam  eonatitutoa, 
Pseudo-Isidorian;  (7)  pp.  625-627.  two  let- 
ters of  Anastasius,  by  P;  (8)  pp.  661-665.  let- 
ter of  Sixtus  III.,  by  P;  (9)  pp.  628-^29,  de- 
cretal of  Loo  I.,  De  privHtgio  chorepiacoparuM, 
and  Silverius'  Eiamnatio  VigiKi*  earlier  than  P 
(the  tract  Cum  de  ordinationibua,  pp.  622-625, 
is  from  HGA,  worked  over  by  P);  (10)  pp.  675- 
684,  acts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  synods  under 
Symmachus,  by  P;  (11)  pp.  694-709,  two  let- 
ters of  John  I.,  two  of  Felix  IV.,  one  each  of 
Boniface  II.,  John  II..  and  Agapetus  I.,  and  two 
of  Silverius,  Pseudo-Isidorian:  (12)  p.  712.  a 
seventh  chapter  added  to  the  letter  of  VigiUtis 
to  Profuturus;  (13)  pp.  712-732,  one  letter 
each  of  Pelagius  I..  John  III.,  and  Benedict  I., 
and  three  of  Pelagius  II..  by  P;  (14)  pp.  747- 
763.  letter  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Messina,  to  GreK* 
ory  I.  and  answer,  found  only  in  one  manuscript 
of  the  class  A2  and  in  those  of  clara  C.  unce^ 
tain  whether  eariier  or  later  than  P.  but  in  his 
manner  and  showing  his  tendencies.  Ctenuine: 
(1)  pp.  516-519,  two  decretals  of  Damasus,  from 
t^e  Hiatoria  tripartita  of  Cassiodonis;  (2)  pp. 
633-644,  seven  writings  of  Innocent  I.,  from  Q', 
(3)  pp.  565-680,  fifteen  writings  of  Leo  I.,  from 
Q;  (4)  pp.  637-649,  four  letters  of  Olasius  I., 
from  Q  and  DH;  (6)  pp.  667-664,  the  first  three 
of  the  synods  of  Synunachus.  from  DH;  the 
Liber  apologeticua  of  Eimodius  (d.  621)  is  in- 
serted here  (pp.  664-675)  with  a  characteristic 
interpolation  (p.  665),  and,  further,  two  letten 
of  the  same  Ennodius,  ascribed  to  Symznaefaus 
(pp.  684-686);  (6)  pp.  736-747.  four  letten 
of  Gregory  I.,  one  from  the  Coilectio  Patdi, 
three  from  uncertain  sources;  (7)  pp.  753-754, 
Gregory  II.'s  Roman  synod  of  721,  from  DH  (in 
HGA).* 

The  falsity  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  fabrications  is 
now  admitted,  being  proved  by  incontestable  in- 
ternal evidence  (e.g.,  anachronisms  like  the  use  of 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Breviarium  Alaricianum — 
composed  in  506 — in  the  decretals  of  the  older 
popes),  by  investigations  concerning  the  sources 


*  Hinschius'  edition  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
also  contains  the  following  documents  which  are  not  included 
by  the  author  of  the  present  article  among  either  the  gen- 
uine or  ihe  spurious  portions:  decretal  of  Damasus  to  Pau- 
hnus  on  the  condenmation  of  certain  heretics  (pp.  499-501); 
three  decretals  of  Siricius  (pp.  .520-626);  four  letters  of 
Innocent  I.  (pp.  527-533);  eighteen  more  letters  of  the 
same  pope  (pp.  544-663);  two  decretals  of  2Soeimus  (pp. 
553-554);  three  decretals  of  Boniface  I.  and  a  repb'  from 
Honorius  (pp.  554-656);  three  decretals  of  Celestine  I.  (pp. 
556-561);  thirty -six  decretals  of  Leo  I.  with  a  rescript  of 
Flavian,  bishop  of  (Constantinople,  and  a  letter  of  Raven- 
nius  (pp.  580-627);  another  decretal  of  Leo  I.  (pp.  629- 
639);  three  decretals  of  Hilary  (pp.  630-632);  one  decretal 
of  Simplicius  and  a  letter  of  Acatius.  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (pp.  632-633):  three  decretals  of  Felix  III.  (pp.  633- 
635);  Gelasius,  De  reeipiendia  at  non  recipitndia  libria  (pp. 
635-637);  two  decretals  of  Gehisius  (pp.  650-654);  a  letter 
of  Anastasius  II.  to  the  Emperor  AnaBtaaius  (pp.  664-667); 
a  letter  of  Symmachus  (p.  657);  a  decretal  oi  Hormisdaa 
and  replies  (pp.  686-694);  decretal  of  Vigilim  to  Profu- 
turus (pp.  710-712);  and  three  decretals  of  Gregmy  the 
Great  (pp.  732-736X 
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and  method  of  the  fabricator  (see  3,  below),  and  by 
the  fact  that  Pseudo-Isidorian  letters  were  un- 
known before  852. 

The  fabrications  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  are  not 
expressed  in  his  own  language,  but  consist  of  sen- 
tences, phrases,  and  words  taken  from  older  wri- 
tings, genuine  and  apocryphal,  set  to- 
3.  Sources  gether  into  a  mosaic  of  about  10,000 
and  pieces.  The  excerpts  are  freely  altered 
Method,  and  are  sometimes  given  a  sense  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  original,  but  by 
his  method  the  Pseudo-Isidore  sought  to  give  to  his 
ninth-century  product  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The 
labor  involved  was  enormous;  and  the  search  for 
the  sources  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  excerpts  (begim 
by  David  Blondel,  1628;  continued  by  Hermann 
Knust,  1832,  and  Paul  Hinschius,  1863;  an  addi- 
tional source  disclosed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Irish  collection  of  canons  in  1874)  has  shown  a 
reading  on  his  part  which  is  astonishing  in  its 
breadth  and  extent.  He  may  have  used  abridg- 
ments and  collections — such  as  flarilegia  or  anthol- 
ogies from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  etc. — but,  even 
so,  he  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  ninth  century.  The  folloi^-ing  are  some 
of  the  sources  dra^'n  upon:  (1)  the  Bible,  exten- 
sively (Vulgate  text,  but  with  noteworthy  varia- 
tions); (2)  the  acts  of  forty-five  or  fifty  synods 
and  coimcils;  (3)  the  decretals  of  twenty  popes, 
mostly  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  none  of  the 
ninth;  (4)  Roman  law  (the  extracts  are  some- 
times attributed  to  the  Council  of  Nicola  or  the 
Apostles);    (5)   the  Germanic  Lex   Wisigothorum; 

(6)  the  capitularies  of  Prankish  kings,  sparingly; 

(7)  the  Pctnitentiale  Theodori  and  the  Martenia- 
num;  (8)  more  than  thirty  Church  Fathers  and 
other  wTiters,  and  letters  of  bishops  and  private 
individuals;  (9)  the  "  Donation  of  Constantine," 
the  Liber  pontificaliSj  the  rules  of  Benedict  and 
Chrodegang,  etc. 

Thus  far  the  results  of  investigation  have  been 
definite  and  are  generally  accepted.  The  field  of 
controversy  is  now  entered  with  the  questions  of 
the  date  and  place  of  origin  of  the  collection.  The 
recension  A2  (perhaps  Al)  was  used 
4.  Time  by  Hincmar  of  Reims  in  his  Capitula 
and  Place  presbyteris  of  Nov.  1,  852,  unless  the 
of  Origin,  passage  is  a  later  interpolation,  as  is 
maintained  (without  good  reason)  by 
some  scholars.  It  is  certainly  cited  in  the  Admoni- 
Ho  (by  Hincmar)  of  the  capitulary  of  Quiercy,  Feb. 
14,  857.  One  of  these  dates,  then— Nov.  1,  852,  or 
Feb.  14,  857 — ^is  the  terminus  ante  quern  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  collection,  and  its  completion  may 
be  set  a  few  months  earlier.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
fix  the  terminus  post  quern;  but  Benedict's  capitu- 
laries were  completed  after  Apr.  21,  847  (see  IV., 
§  3,  below);  and  when  his  fourth  addition  (ad- 
mitted to  be  the  latest  part  of  his  work)  was  writ- 
ten, the  false  decretals  were  not  yet  completed  (see 
IV.,  §§  3,  5,  below).  The  autumn  of  847  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  date,  and,  all  things  considered,  about 
850  or  851  is  the  most  probable  date  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  collection.  How  long  a  time  was  spent 
in  its  preparation  can  only  be  conjectured;  but  a 
cautious  judgment  will  hardly  set  the  birth-year  of 


the  Pseudo-Isidorian  idea  earlier  than  846  (see  5 
and  6,  below). 

Concerning  the  place,  it  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana  originated 
in  the  Prankish  realm.  Earlier  investigators  be- 
lieved in  Mainz,  but  this  hypothesis  is  now  rejected, 
and  later  scholars,  almost  without  exception,  turn 
to  the  west;  West-Frankish  conditions  about  847 
are  the  necessary  background  of  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian picture  (see  5  and  6,  below).  In  1886  Bern- 
hard  Eduard  Simson  came  forward  as  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  Le  Mans  as  the  more  specific  place  of 
origin,  basing  his  hypothesis  upon  a  comparison 
with  two  writings  which  are  known  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Le  Mans  (the  Gesta  domni  Aldrici  Ceno- 
manniccB  urbis  episcopi,  ed.  R.  Charles  and  L.  Froger, 
Mamers,  1889;  and  the  Actus  pontificum  Cenoman^ 
nis  in  urbe  degentium,  ed.  G.  Busson  and  A.  Ledru 
in  the  Archives  historiques  du  Maine,  ii.,  Le  Mans, 
1901),  and  maintaining  that  they  resembled  all  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  forgeries,  in  language  and  style, 
showed  the  same  bias  and  tendency,  and  used  the 
same  sources.  Later  investigations  have  not  beem 
favorable  to  the  hypothesis  of  Le  Mans,  and  it  is 
now  discarded.  Julius  Weizs^lckcr  first  suggested 
Reims,  and  Hinschius  followed  with  acute  and  con- 
vincing arguments.  The  province  of  Reims  (the 
archdiocese,  not  the  diocese)  is  now  regarded  as 
having  most  in  its  favor  and  least  to  militate  against 
it  (see  6,  below). 

"The  Pseudo-Isidore  himself  declares  (in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  preface)  that  his  aim  was  to  **  col- 
lect the  canons,  unite  them  in  one  voliune,  and 
make  one  of  many  " — ^a  laudable  endeavor,  but  not 
a  justification  of  forgeries  and  falsifications.  He 
added  some  genuine  matter  to  his  basis  (see  2, 
above)  and  so  far  may  deserve  the 
5.  Motives,  praise   of   an   honest   compiler,    even 

Animus,  though  the  genuine  additions  may 
Tendency,  have  been  intended  to  hide  the  false. 
At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  produce  a  complete  exposition  of 
church  discipline;  many  topics — the  conferring  of 
benefices,  tithes,  simony,  monastic  matters,  some 
parts  of  the  marriage  law,  etc. — he  did  not  even 
touch  upon.  His  main  object  was  to  emancipate 
the  episcopacy,  not  only  from  the  secular  power, 
but  also  from  the  excessive  influence  of  the  metro- 
politans and  the  provincial  synods;  incidentally, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  chorepiscopi  were  to  be 
suppressed,  and  the  papal  power  was  to  be  exalted.^ 
The  Pseudo-Isidore's  attitude  and  activity  find  their 
explanation  only  in  the  general  conditions  of  the 
West-Frankish  Church  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century;  and  when  these  are  understood,  he  ap- 
pears in  his  true  light,  not  one  aiming  to  serve  the 
ambition  of  any  individual  or  to  advance  himself, 
but  as  the  representative  and  spokesman  of  a  party. 
The  harmonious  cooperation  between  Church  and 
State  imder  Charlemagne  had  given  way  under  his 
successors  to  an  antagonism  between  the  secular 
and  spiritual  authorities.  Disturbed  conditions  re- 
sulted from  the  civil  wars  under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  his  sons.  The  bishops  suffered  in  consequence 
and  found  themselves  compelled  to  seek  protection 
from  the  dvil  power,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
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false  accusations  prompUxl  by  avarice,  while  the 
impeml  ayaoda,  before  which  they  were  tried,  were 
poUtical  and  partu&an.  Between  818  and  835  Bev- 
eral  biabope  were  deposed^  and  others  through  f^ 
fled  from  their  sees.  A  reform  party  arose  and  at 
various  synoda  (Paris,  829;  Aachen,  836;  Meaux- 
Paris,  845-846)  sought  in  vain  to  remedy  the  in- 
l<}leruble  conditions  by  an  appeal  to  the  old  canons. 
At  the  Diet  of  fipemay  (June,  846)  the  insolence  of 
the  predatory  nobility  and  itfi  disriegard  of  juit  de- 
mands made  at  the  Synod  of  Meaux  pa^ed  the 
limit  of  endurance  in  the  estimation  of  the  reform 
party.  Redress  by  secular  legislation  was  hopeless 
after  the  division  of  the  Empire  in  843 ,  and  in  their 
need  the  reformers  graapad  at  faldflcation  a£  a  last 
resort.  The  (false)  capitularies  of  E^nedict  had 
already  sought  to  promote  their  cause  by  misuse  of 
the  authority  of  the  great  Charlemagne,  and  now 
the  Pseudo-Isidore  attempted  to  cast  the  highest 
eoclesiastical  authority  in  the  ecale  of  reform.  From 
his  point  of  view  the  GaUie  Church  had  to  choose 
betw^n  two  evils — either  to  secure  unity  and 
strength  by  submission  (with  proper  restrictions) 
to  the  pope,  or  to  be  involved  in  the  downfall  of 
the  CaroHngians;  and  he  chose  the  former  as  the 
lesser.  Perhaps,  abo,  by  his  fictitious  ancient  law 
he  hoped  to  convert  the  obstinate  nobility  and 
proud  metropolitans,  and  animate  cowardly  synods. 
At  any  rate  he  made  the  venture  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  known  it  was  dangerous  and 
would  probably  be  futile. 

Thi;  Frieudo'IjddO'tv'^fl  T^Hjd  for  the  btshopi  »ppcaf9  m 
the  hyperboJea  he  uam  »bout  Ihem  ("in  the  biahops  you 
abould  vendTiate  God*  uid  Love  them  aa  yonr  own  stiula  ^'; 
**  y0U  (biMhdpH)  9T&  given  un  ob  soda  by  God  ").  A  chafge 
may  not  be  brought  iLfiairust  a  bkhop  by  a  I^tdou  or  an  in- 
ferior cleric.  The  occujer  miiat  prove  bujiself  not  Hereticolt 
e^tcom mti nkntgd^  of  hnd  reputation,  neither  a  freednian  nor 
a  bIiivc,  not  on  bad  temui  with  th^  nccuBed*  not  actuAted  by 
hntred  or  uvKrice*  and  much  more  of  the  ftume  sort.  The 
nccniBod*  on  ih^  other  hood^  nc«ed  take  do  notice  of  »  ebaffe^ 
unless  in  full  pomeaaion  of  his  property^  income,  and  author^ 
ity,  the  !io^fU]i>d  ^tcrptio  ^polii^  and  it  ia  made  the  buauiesii 
of  the  cDurt  to  t^mtoft^  these  if  they  have  been  unpaired.  If 
a  eharge  eomc9  to  trial,  both  SMCcuiier  and  rbrciijif*d  muflt  be 
presents  but  the  latter  cnn  not  be  eompf^Ucd  to  Ekttend.  The 
accuser  must  prove  hia  charge  by  witnoHiiai,  eocb  of  whom 
muflt  himself  ho  legally  qualified  to  become  an  accuser,  and 
■«venty-t*o  witneHscn  aie  ncsjefflory  to  cuudcmn  a  biiihop. 
The  accuiied  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  primate  or  the 
pope  at  any  atn^  of  the  proco^njpi.  If  by  any  chance 
the  cade  eoea  Of^n^t  the  biiihopp  the  verdiet  la  not  valid 
until  confirmed  by  the  pape.  A  aimilar  attempt  is  made 
to  tie  the  hunda  of  mctftipolitons  and  prDvinctol  HynodB. 
The  Pieudo-Iflidorian  primacy  is  nothing  more  than  an 
empty  name.  The  sjiiod  m  made  whnlly  dependent  on  the 
pope.  The  papal  poWDF  \a  exalted^  but  solely  as  a  mean^ 
to  the  end  desired^  vIm.:  to  protect  the  bishops  agoiuAt  the 
political  and  ecclisaiEiHticjil  parties  of  Wast  Franronia  and 
make  tbem  iupreme.  What  a  weapon  he  was  putting  into 
the  hands  of  the  popo«  to  uoe  Oigainat  the  bishopo  when 
occasion  aroHC,  the  Pseudo- Isidore  aeema  not  to  have  reoJ- 
i^ed.  He  looked  upHin  the  chorcpiacopt  (aee  CiioREPiaco- 
pub)  gs  rivals  of  the  b^^hop^^  who  dlmiiiighed  the  inl^uence 
of  Kcalous  dioceaana^  and  hq  dlHf  barged  the  duticn  of  nejj- 
lectful  pn?lateH  that  sees  mif^ht  maliciously  be  declared  va- 
cant. He  would,  occordmi^ly^  eliminate  them  entirely.  His 
attitude  toward  the  civil  power  m!iy  be  Judi^ed  from  what 
has  already  been  said.  He  aims  to  keep  church  property 
in  the  handf?  of  the  bishops*  takes  from  the  kin£  the  rig;ht 
to  rail  a  wynod  without  the  consent  of  the  pope  (with  the 
ohjert  of  prevcnliqji  the  IrijiJ  of  a  bishop),  and  forbids  the 
accuniation  or  condemnation  of  a  bishop  m  a  civil  court. 
He  even  exteodti  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  iiecular  ceisee 
C*  eveiy  one  oppressed   may   appeal   to  the  judgment  of 


priests  *')»  although  this  Is  his  oaly  mcursion  into  the  secu- 
lar sphere.  Political  rule  he  does  not  claim  eithw  for  Uk 
biflJirOpa  or  the  pop«,  and  secular  legislation  aa  such  he  dim 
not  knieh,^  loavmg  woridly  matton  to  the:  votldlj  poiv 
Ukd  iti  lawt. 

*^  I^dore  Mercator  "  b  evidently  a  peeudooym, 
the  Erat  part  choeGO  to  imply  that  tbe  ooUeetioQ 
^nanated  from  Isidore  of  Seville  (as  waa  actually 
believed  ia  the  ninth  century  and  later),  the  secoiid 
part  from  the  cogaomen  of  a  fiftb-^^entury  writer^ 
Biartiii  Mercator  (q.v.),  AH  attempts 
6.  The  to  identify  Isidore  hav^  failed^  tJie 
Author*  beat  of  them  bein^  mere  guesses.  Bime^ 
diet  Levita  and  Otgar^  archbiahop  ol 
Mainx  in  826-847^  were  tenable  suppoaitiona  only 
so  long  aa  Mainz  waa  believed  to  be  the  place  of 
origin  (see  4,  above).  Beeidee,  **  Benedict  Leirita" 
is  itself  a  pseudonym  (see  IV.,  5  4,  below),  Wecib, 
archbiahop  of  Sena  (840-&65),  and  Servatus  Lupui, 
abbot  of  Ferri^rea  (d.  after  B62),  have  alao  been 
supposed,  though  without  Bufficient  reason,  to 
have  written  the  Pseiido-Iaidorian  Decretals;  while 
Leodaldj  deacon  of  Le  Mans^  or  Bishop  Aldrich  ^^^^ 
his  canons  are  advocated  by  thoae  who  hold  to  tbe 
hypothesis  of  Le  Mans  (see  4,  above).  Three  names 
are  connected  with  Reimt — ^Ebo^  Wulfad,  and 
Rothad.  Ebo  (q.v.)^  archbishop  of  Reims  after 
816,  w^  despoiled  of  his  estates  by  the  emperor, 
oonEoed  in  Futda,  and  deposed  at  a  synod  at  Di«- 
denhofcn  Mar.^  8S5,  on  the  ground  of  a  written  fsoo- 
fession.  The  Pseudo-Isidore's  ex(^tio  spdii  (see 
5,  above)  manifestly  fits  Ebo's  case,  as  does  also 
his  fiction  ascribed  to  Alexander  I.  declaring  tsri- 
tingg  invalid  if  "  extorted  by  fear,  fraud,  or  force  " 
(the  phrase  quoted  ia  used  by  Ebo  in  lua  Apoia- 
geHcum  of  842).  In  Aug.,  840,  Ebo  was  uncanon- 
ically  reinstated  by  Lothair^  Again  a  decretal 
ascribed  to  Julius  (p.  471  [11.  7  sqq.],  ed.  Hinachitis) 
seems  inspired  by  Ebo,  aa  it  makes  hia  restoratiom 
reguhir*  In  841  Charles  the  Bald  drove  Ebo  from 
Reims,  and  in  844  or  845  Louis  the  German  made 
him  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  where  he  remained  tiU 
his  death  (Mar,  20^  S5l)t  ciieriahtng  the  hope  of 
restoration  to  Reims.  The  Pseudo- Isidore  seems 
to  aim  at  making  the  restoration  easier  when  he 
declares  (p.  152  and  elsewhere)  that,  in  case  of  an 
expelled  bishop,  a  translation  may  be  made  at  any 
time  and  without  the  synodal  decree  required  by 
law.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Ebo  bad  an  intercet  in 
the  forgeries;  but  though  it  is  known  that  scruples 
against  falsifying  did  not  deter  him  from  seeking 
to  advance  his  cause  by  that  dubioTjs  methodj  then 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  he  wrote 
the  PseudO'IsldorLana  or  that  he  directly  insttgat 
its  composition.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
fad  and  Rothad;  either  may  have  written  the  wc 
or  had  a  hand  in  it;  there  is  tio  prciof  that  ell 
did,  Wulfad  was  canon  of  Heima,  deposed  m  ; 
then  abbot  of  St,  Medard  in  Soinoiut  S» 
le^or  of  Ebo's  party,  a  man  of  Jeamlni^  and 
ture,  highly  esteemed  by  C3lilk»  the  fkdd, 
was  bishop  of  Boiesona  hem  tt2  or  S33^  j  ~ 
were  por^-*" 
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party  in  the  province  of  Reims,  consolidated  by 
events  into  a  faction  bitterly  hostile  to  Hincmar. 
After  his  restoration  Ebo  ordained  a  number  of 
clerics  at  Reims  in  840  and  841.  They  were  not 
molested  at  first  after  he  was  expelled,  but  in  845 
Hincmar  suspended  them  (see  Hincmar  of  Reims), 
and  they  were  in  constant  fear  of  having  their  or- 
dination declared  invalid.  They  thus  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  establishing  the  invalidity  of  Ebo's 
deposition  and  the  validity  of  his  restoration.  Their 
suspension  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  per- 
form their  ordinary  duties;  and  the  painfully  un- 
certain situation  in  which  they  found  themselves 
furnished  the  incentive  to  employ  their  involuntary 
leisure  in  an  attempt  to  seeing  relief  by  forging 
docimiients.  For  the  division  of  the  work  among 
members  of  the  group,  see  V.,  below. 

It  was  in  West  Franconia  (and  in  the  province 
of  Reims)  that  the  completed  and  published  work 
first  appeared.  The  earliest  known  citations  are 
Hincmar's  of  852  (or  857;  see  §  4,  above).  In  Hinc- 
mar's  contests  with  his  suffragans,  Rothad  of  Sois- 
sons  and  Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  false  decretals  were 
the  decisive  factor — in  the  former  case,  with  help 
from  the  pope,  in  favor  of  the  suffra^ 

7.  History  gan,   in  the  latter  case  against  the 
of  the      recalcitrant    subordinate.      There    is 

Collection,  some  reason  to  believe  that  Hincmar 
discerned  the  true  character  of  the 
documents;  he  was  learned  enough  to  do  so,  but 
he  seems  to  have  deprecated  the  controversy  that 
must  foUow,  if  he  spoke  out  boldly;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  not  unwilling,  on  occasion,  to  use  the  de- 
cretab  for  his  own  purposes  and  to  beat  his  enemies 
with  their  own  weapons.  It  is  probable  that  Rothad 
carried  the  decretals  to  Rome  in  864  and  laid  them 
before  Pope  Nicholas  I.  The  first  svu^  intimations 
that  Nicholas  knew  of  them  appear  in  his  Christmas 
address  of  that  year  and  in  a  letter  of  Jan.,  865,  to 
the  Frankish  bishops,  both  utterances  being  in  re- 
gard to  Rothad's  contest  with  Hincmar.  Adrian  II., 
in  871,  quotes  a  decretal  of  the  Pseudo-Anterus, 
and  a  synodal  address  of  869,  probably  composed 
by  Adrian  himself,  has  more  than  thirty  citations 
from  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  collection;  it  is  note- 
worthy as  the  first  extensive  use  of  the  false  de- 
cretals in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see.  In 
the  reform  movements  of  the  eleventh  century  their 
full  possibilities  and  effect  were  disclosed.  In  Ger- 
many the  first  citations  are  in  the  acts  of  synods  at 
Worms  (868),  Cologne  (887),  Metz  (893),  Tribur 
(895),  and — at  greater  length — Hohenaltheim  (916) . 
At  Gerstungen  (1085)  both  the  Gregorian  and  the 
imperial  parties  appealed  to  the  false  decretals; 
and  an  utterance  of  the  papal  legate  (who  after- 
ward became  Pope  Urban  II.)  and  the  Saxon  bish- 
ops concerning  them  is  noteworthy  for  its  doubting 
and  contemptuous  tone.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Lanfranc.  Spain  they  reached 
only  as  embodied  in  the  later  collections  of  canons. 
It  was  these  collections  which  did  most  for  their 
acceptance  and  dissemination.  The  oldest  which 
embodies  Pseudo-Isidorian  material  (A2)  is  the 
ColUdio  Anselmo  dedicaUij  made,  probably  in  Milan, 
between  883  and  897.  Others  followed  (see  Canon 
liiLWi  II.|  5,  §  1),  and  a  collection  made  in  Italy 


under  Leo  IX.  about  1050  is  little  more  than  a 
compendium  of  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana  (250  of  ita 
315  chapters  are  from  the  foi^ery).  When  it  was 
admitted  to  Gratian's  Decretunif  its  acceptance  be- 
came absolute. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Hincmar  and  the 
guarded  expression  of  the  Synod  of  Gerstungen,  no 
one  raised  his  voice  against  the  forgeries  till  the 
fifteenth  century.  Then  Heinrich  Kalteisen  of  Cob- 
lenz,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  Juan  Torquemada  chal- 
lenged the  decretals  of  Clement  and  Anacletus.  In 
the  next  century  suspicion  extended  as  far  as  Siri- 
cius  (Erasmus;  two  editors  of  the  Carjnia  juris  ca- 
nonicif  Charles  Du  MouHn,  1554,  and  Antoine  Le 
Conte,  1556;  Georgius  Cassander,  1564).  The 
"  Magdeburg  Centuries  "  (1559)  and  David  Blondel 
(1628)  brought  the  full  and  incontestable  proof. 
For  the  history  of  criticism  since  then,  see  the 
bibliography. 

XL  The  Hispana  Gallica  Augustodunensis:  As 
already  stated  (I.,  §  2,  above),  the  Pseudo-Isidore 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  work  the  so-called  Hispana 
Oallica  Augustodunensis  or  manuscript  of  Autun. 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Spanish  collection  of 
canons  (CoUectio  canonum  Hispana^  MPL,  Ixxxiv. ; 
see  Canon  Law,  II.,  4,  §  2)  was  current  in  Gaul  in 
a  very  corrupt  text  (the  Hispana  Gallica;  repre-  . 
sented  by  Cod.  Vindobon.,  J^l  sobc.  IX.  ex.),  many 
of  its  readings  being  quite  uninteUigible.  The 
Augustodunensis  (represented  by  only  two  manu- 
scripts— both  unedited — Cod.  Vat.  1341  sasc.  XI. 
ex.  and  Cod.  Berol.  Hamilton  ISB  scbc.  IX.)  presents 
this  text  with  numerous  changes,  some  of  them  at- 
tempts at  emendation  which  improve  the  grammar 
and  make  sense — though  they  increase  the  devia* 
tion  from  the  genuine  Hispana  and  often  change 
the  meaning — but  others  very  striking  substitutions 
and  additions.  These  changes  are  based  in  part  on 
genuine  soimjes  (the  Dionysio-Hadriana  and  Hi- 
bemensis),  in  part  are  pure  inventions  which  show 
the  aims,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore.  The  entire  scheme  for  protecting  bishops 
against  charges  and  deposition  (see  I.,  §  5,  above) 
is  already  thought  out.  The  additions  (noted  above, 
I.,  §  2)  are  made  up  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  com- 
pilatory  method  (see  I.,  §  3,  above).  The  date  of 
the  recension  must  fall  between  845  and  848,  most 
probably  about  847.  Thus  all  data  indicate  that 
the  Augustodunensis  was  produced  by  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  himself.  It  may  be  considered  as  paving 
the  way  for  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana  in  double  man- 
ner— a  preliminary  exercise  in  falsification  by  the 
forger  (or  forgers)  and  a  means  of  preparing  the 
public  later  to  receive  the  more  ambitious  attempt. 

in.  The  Capitula  Angilramni:  This  is  a  short  col- 
lection of  seventy-one  brief  chapters,  most  of  them 
relating  to  charges  against  clerics,  especially  bish- 
ops, and  thus  treating  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  chief 
theme.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  they  are 
forgeries,  that  neither  Angilram,  bishop  of  Metz, 
nor  Pope  Adrian  I.  (772-795),  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  them  (see  Angilram),  had  anything  to 
do  with  them,  and  that  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana.  They  are  usually 
added  as  an  appendix  to  manuscripts  of  the  latter 
of  the  complete  form  (Al).     Probably  they  were 
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prepared  independently  of  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana 
and  were  used  as  one  of  its  sources.  Most  of  them 
appear  there  in  the  decretals  of  Julius  and  Felix  II. 
as  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The  re- 
lation to  Benedict's  capitularies  is  uncertain;  each 
work  seems  to  have  used  the  other,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  can  not  be  determined.  Since  they 
were  used  by  Benedict,  they  must  at  least  have 
been  begun  before  848,  and  their  use  by  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  shows  they  were  completed  before  851. 
More  definite  determination  of  authorship  and  place 
of  composition  is  impossible.  The  chapters  are  first 
mentioned  by  Hincmar  in  870  with  an  implied 
doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

IV.  Benedict  Levita:  At  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana  there  appeared  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  supplement  to  the  collection  of  capit- 
ularies of  Ansegis  of  Fontanella  (see  Ansegis,  1) 
made  by  "  Benedict  Levita  "  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Otgar  of  Mainz,  chiefly 

X.  Contents  from  material  preser\'ed  in  the  Mainz 
and        archives.     The  author  declares  that 

Description,  he  has  made  no  changes  in  the  text  of 
his  sources  and,  like  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
dore, urges  others  to  continue  his  work.  The  ar- 
rangement of  Benedict's  collection  is  patterned 
closely  after  that  of  Ansegis.  Like  Ansegis,  he  begins 
with  a  metrical  preface  (seven  distichs),  followed 
by  a  prose  preface  (stating  the  origin,  contents, 
and  plan  of  the  collection).  Then  comes  a  eulogy  in 
verse  (thirty-eight  distichs)  of  the  Carolingians  from 
Pepin  and  Carloman  to  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious. 
Three  books  (nimibered  v.-vii.  in  continuation  of 
Ansegis  i.-iv.)  and  four  additions  follow.  The  man- 
uscripts differ  little  in  text,  but  very  much  in  ex- 
tent, some  containing  only  single  books  or  mere 
fragments.  Benedict's  work  often  appears  with 
Ansegis,  but  never  with  the  Pseudo-Isidore  or 
Angilram.  The  three  introductory  sections  are  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  original  work,  not  a 
later  addition.  The  chapters  of  the  three  books  and 
additions  iii.-iv  (1,721  in  all)  are  strung  together 
without  logical  or  historical  order.  References  to 
authorities  are  seldom  given,  and  repetitions  are 
numerous  (in  book  iii.  more  than  100  chapters,  in 
addition  iv.  more  than  90).  All  this  was  probably 
intentional,  to  hide  the  falsifications,  although 
Ansegis  seldom  cites  authorities,  and  Benedict  says 
the  repetitions  are  due  to  lack  of  time  to  sift  the 
sources  carefully.  Addition  i  (found  in  only  a  few 
manuscripts)  is  the  Capitidare  monaaticuin  of  Aachen 
of  July  10,  817  (MGH,  Cap.,  i.  1883,  343-349); 
the  preface  calls  it  the  conclusion  of  book  iii.,  and 
it  appears  in  some  manuscripts  with  this  book. 
Addition  ii.  is  chaps,  xxxv.-lxii.  of  the  Epiacaparum 
ad  Hlvdowicum  imperatorem  rdaiio  of  Aug.,  829 
(MGH.y  Cap.,  ii.,  1890,  39-51);  according  to  the 
preface  it  was  found  later  and  inserted.  Most  of 
the  capitularies  of  addition  iii.  are  false.  Addition 
iv.  contains  170  excerpts  from  a  larger  number  of 
sources  and  shows  more  resemblance  to  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore;  the  title  attributes  the  collection  to 
Charlemagne. 

The  preface  says  that  the  collection  includes 
capitularies  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the 
Pious  which  were  omitted  by  Angeofl;  only  three 


passages  of  book  i.  are  from  other  sources  (the  fint 
three  documents,  from  the  letters  of  Boniface  of 
Mainz;  chap.  ii.  1-53,  from  the  Pmta- 
2.  Sources  teuch;  chap.  iii.  1-122,  from  the  Dim- 
and  yauhHadriana,  said  to  have  been 
Treatment  prepared  at  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne by  Bishop  Paulinus,  Alcuin,  and 
others).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  one-quar- 
ter of  Benedict's  capitularies  are  genuine,  and  many 
of  these  are  interpolated.  His  forgeries  are  seldom 
pure  inventions;  most  of  them  are  genuine  ecclesias- 
tical documents  (or  excerpts  from  such)  transformed 
(with  no  slight  skill  in  imitating  the  legal  style) 
into  Prankish  laws  and  freely  altered.  The  Pseudo- 
Isidore's  compilatory  method  is  seldom  followed. 
The  "  archives  of  Mainz  "  are  purely  imaginary 
(see  §  3,  below).  For  Benedict's  use  of  Angilram, 
see  III.,  above;  for  the  relation  of  his  work  to  the 
Pseudo-Isidoriana,  see  §  5,  below.  In  general  Bene- 
dict's sources,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  are  the 
same  as  the  Pseudo-Isidore's  (see  I.,  §§  2  and  3, 
above).  While,  however,  he  fails  to  quote  many 
documents  from  which  the  Pseudo-Isidore  drew,  he 
uses  the  acts  of  about  thirty  councils  and  the  Bre- 
viatio  carumum  of  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  none  of 
which  were  employed  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore;  he 
quotes  Roman  law  more  extensively  and  from  a 
laiiger  number  of  documents;  besides  the  Lex  WiH- 
gothorum  he  makes  excerpts  from  an  ecclesiastical 
recension  of  the  Bavarian  law;  and  he  uses  the  first 
and  second  capitularies  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans. 

The  metrical  preface  fixes  the  terminua  post  quern 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  at  Apr.  21,  847  (the 
date  of  Otgar 's  death).     The  terminus  ante  quern 
lies  between  848  and  850.    Addition  iv.  is  relatively 
the  latest  part  of  the  work  (see  §  6,  below).    The 
place  of  composition  was  certainly  not  Mains,  as 
was  long  believed  on  Benedict's  own 
3.  Time     testimony,  especially  as  the  author's 
and  Place    attitude  toward  the  chorepiscopi  and 
of  Origin,   secularization  does  not  fit  East-Frank- 
ish  conditions;    and   Rabanus,   arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  in  847-856,  knew  nothing  of  the 
collection  said  to  have  been  made  in  his  metropoH- 
tan  city  by  direction  of  his  predecessor.    Moreover, 
the  alleged  Mainz  Levite  appears  to  have  known  so 
little  of  the  city  that  he  located  it  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Rhine.    The  animus  and  prejudices  of 
the  work,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  first  and  most 
used  in  West  Franconia,  point  to  its  origin  there; 
and  the  close  relations  between  Benedict  and  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  (see  §  5,  below)   indicate  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Reims.    If  Benedict  had  never  been  in 
Mainz,  of  course  his  "  archives  of  Mainz  "  are  a 
fiction. 

'  Benedict  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  in  the  subjects  he  handles,  and  he 
even  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  purely  secular 
legislation.  His  genuine  material  may  have  been  in- 
cluded with  the  hope,  secondarily,  that  something 
might  be  done  to  remedy  abuses  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  law.  Primarily,  however,  his 
genuine  matter  was  only  a  framework  for  his  in- 
ventions, and  it  is  the  latter  which  reveal  his  main 
motive.  The  Pseudo-Isidore's  chief  ideas  recur, 
though  sometimes  in  less  developed  form,  so  that 
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Benedict's  work  bears  the  m^rk  of  tm  earlie?r  eecI 

prepamtoiy  effort  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  circle, 

incited  by  the  same  conditions  and  en- 

4.  Motive,  vironment  (see  {  5,  below).     It  is  not 
Tendency,    possible  to   identify  the  author  more 

and  definitely,  and  it  has  long  been  recog- 
Authorship,  nized  that  *'  Benedict  the  Levile  "  is 
a  pseudonj^n.  Unlike  ^'  laidore  Mer- 
eator/'  it  appears  to  have  no  reference  to  any  actual 
petBonage;  hence  it  is  inadmisgible  to  speak  of  the 
**  Pseudo- Benedict.'*  The  additions  (eapecially  iv.) 
have  been  thought  to  be  by  another  hand  (see  §  5. 
below);  but  there  seemj*  to  be  no  convincing  argu- 
ment to  estabiiijh  a  change  of  authomhip. 

Like  tlie  PMudo-Isidore*  Benedjet  »eta  all  sorts  of  nestrie- 
Cioiu  in  the  way  of  eh&rges  agaioat  olcrici,  eepeotally  bkh- 
opB«  and  tnakos  a  verdiot  agiunst  a  bishop  on  itctual  trial 
airooat  impoeaibk;  he  gmnts  the  arceptio  tpoiiu  but  some- 
what lem  developed.  Provincial  synods  and  metropolitans 
are  A ubordi nutted  to  the  pope.  The  activity  of  the  cborepb- 
copt  b  rc9  trie  led  and  their  complete  suppressioa  is  demanded^ 
alUioush  h(*re  a^aiti  BeotMiict  does  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Paipudo- Isidore.  Previa tory  Hecularixation  ia  attaeket^t  with 
vehemence,  and  the  reformer  seeks  to  augment  ecpleaias- 
tifTid  revenues  by  arbitrarily  incrvaaiog  the  taxes.  In  the 
realm  of  mairia^e  Jaw  ho  violently  oppos^  conflanKuiaeaus 
nnionji.  Secular  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  is  annulled,  but 
bishops  are  allowed  to  interfere  m  atjits  between  laymen; 
iworldly  laws  contrary  to  spirituoJ  are  iu  valid,  and  the  kins 
who  infringes  the  canons  or  tolerates  their  infringement  is 
subject  to  anathema;  the  emperor  may  undertake  nothing 
contrary  to  the  mandata  divina.  Here  Benedict  was  eon- 
fronted  by  a  dilemma;  the  aim  of  hia  faUifieationa  waa  to 
estabL»h  certain  righta  of  the  clergy  on  the  authority  of 
secular  laDira,  and  he  had  made  them  inapplicable.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  up  the  theory  that  laws  of  the  State  concern- 
ing the  Church  become  valid  only  when  they  receive  eccle- 
sjastical  approval;  and  by  direct  statement  and  inference 
he  tried  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  eapitidaries  of  his 
oodlectiioo  had  been  given  papal  or  ayDodal  confirmation. 

Benedict's  collection  is  first  cited  in  the  capitu- 
lary of  Quiercy  of  Feb.  14,  857  (MGH..  Cap,,  ii„ 
1890,  290).  Thenceforth  it  appears  in  synodal  acta 
(Quiercy,  85S,  etc.),  in  laws  (capitularies  of  860^ 
862»  864,  etc.),  in  hterature  (Hincmar  and  others), 
and  in  collections  of  canons  (from  Hcrard,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  858,  to  Gratjan)  on  a 

5.  History  par  with  Anacgis.  Its  influence  was 
and  Relation  greater  in  West  than  in  East  Fran- 

to  other  conia  or  in  Italy,  and  can  not  be  com- 
Forgerics-  pared  with  that  of  tlie  Pseudo-Isi- 
doriana.  Pierre  Pithoii,  in  his  edition 
of  1588,  first  declared  that  many  of  Benedict's  capit- 
ularies are  false*  and  while  his  opinion  did  not  find 
general  accept>ance,  nearly  all  modern  scholars  be- 
lieve Benedict's  collection  to  be  a  conscious  attempt 
to  deceive.  The  AuyyMGdunenms  was  one  of  Bene- 
dict's sources  (cf,,  e.g.,  i.  401,  iii-  109,  391).  For 
his  relation  to  Angilram,  see  HI.,  above.  His  rela- 
tion to  the  Pseiido-Isidoriana  can  not  be  dismissed 
wnth  so  few  words.  That  at  least  the  three  books 
and  additioiis  (i*,  u.,  iii.)  preceded  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
doiiaiia  seenaa  iiidicate<l  by  the  development  evi- 
dent in  the  latter  (see  S  4,  above).  The  Pseudo- 
Isidortanat  therefore,  can  not  have  been  one  of 
Benedict's  sources,  though  the  capitularies  of  the 
latter  may  have  been  used  by  the  Pgcudo-l8idore» 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  both  works  accords 
with  the  assumption  here  implied,  even  though  some 
scholajB  aaenme  common  sources  for  the  two  col- 


lections. Addition  iv.  is  pecuhar  in  that  it  cites 
certain  false  decretals  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Pseud o-Iaidoriana  or  which,  if  found  there,  are  at- 
tributed to  different  popes;  apparently  the  final 
re%'ision  of  the  forgeries  had  not  been  made  in  848, 
The  n.*lation  of  addition  iv.  to  the  Pseud o-Iiudoriana 
(and  to  Angllram)  needs  further  investigation. 

V.  Certain  General  Considerations  t  The  close  re- 
lations between  all  the  forgeries  have  led  many  to 
believe  that  "  laidore  Mercator  "  and  '*  Benedict 
Leipitft  "  were  one  and  th'^  same,  or  (the  latter  being 
thought  to  be  an  actual  personage;  see  IV.,  }  4, 
above)  that  *'  Isidore  "  was  Benedict.  Against  this 
hypothesis  are  (1)  the  differences  between  Benedict 
ami  Isidore  in  certjiin  tendencies  (see  IV.,  J  4, 
above)  and  in  skill  of  workmanship  (the  latter  show- 
ing much  greater  aptitude  in  fitting  his  forgeries 
into  their  genuine  framework),  and  (2)  the  doubt 
whetljer  one  man  could  have  done  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  involved  in  so  short  a  time.  Bo- 
cause  of  this  doubt  many  later  investigators  have 
assumed  a  group  of  collaborators,  all  working  in 
common  on  the  four  forgeries  under  the  guidanee 
of  a  leading  spirit  who  furnished  the  ideas,  or  leea 
compactly  organized,  the  Pseudo-Isidore  and  Bene- 
dict, for  example,  working  in  comparative  inde- 
pendence on  the  parts  assigned  to  them  under  in- 
structions which  sccuretl  the  harmonious  execution 
of  the  general  plan  and  meeting  for  considtutioo 
from  time  to  time  as  the  work  proceeded.  How- 
ever this  may  liave  been,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  explain  the  resemblance  merely  by  assuming  the 
use  of  conmion  sources  and  similarity  in  point  of 
view  and  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  or  that 
one  copied  from  another's  work  wthout  personal 
communication. 

Certain  Roman  CathoUc  scholars  plead  for  a  mild 
judgment  of  the  Pseudo-Isidoriana  on  the  ground 
that  their  aim  and  accomplishment  was  not  inno- 
vation in  canon  law,  but  merely  to  give  to  the  law 
as  it  was  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Objections 
may  be  alleged  against  this  pomt  of  view%  but  at  the 
same  time  the  effect  of  the  forgeries  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law^  must  not  be  overestimated.  Only 
when  the  Pseudo-Iaidorian  id*  as  accorded  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  had  external  support  did  they 
prove  of  practical  moment.  If  they  augmented  the 
papal  power,  they  were  not  the  only  or  the  chief 
factor  which  produced  that  result.  The  attempts 
to  exalt  the  bishops,  to  free  the  Church  from  lay 
domination,  and  to  make  all  synods  dependent  00 
the  pope  proved  abortive;  the  primacy  constructed 
by  the  Pseu do- Isidore  had  no  influence  on  the 
Church  constitution.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
pope,  however,  was  established  (see  Appeaus  to 
THE  Pope);  the  metropoUtanate  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered;  the  ehorepiscopi 
were  suppressed  in  West  Franconia;  and  the  ex- 
eepiio  spolii  became  a  part  of  canon  and  cixil  law. 

(E.  Seckel.) 

Bibuoqhapht:  The  early  ed.  ia  in  J,  Merlin.  Tomua  primuM 
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PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  AKD  THE  FUTURE 
LIFE:  Psychical  research  may  be  defined  as  the 
organized  and  scientific  investigation 
The  Field  of  certain  outlying  and  hitherto  unrec- 
of  Labor,  ognized  phenomena — ^mental  and  phys- 
ical— which  are  on  the  borderland 
between  spirit  and  matter.  Psychology  deals  with 
the  operations  of  the  mind  under  normal  conditions; 
and  many  modern  psychologists  treat  the  subject 
from  a  materialistic  point  of  view,  i.e.,  the  mind  is 
not  studied  apart  from  organization  and  bodily 
structure.  The  inteniction  and  interpenetration  of 
mind  and  spirit  and  resultant  phenomena,  therefore, 
form  the  basic  material  for  psychical  investigation, 
which  thus  attempts  to  fill  a  gap  in  scientific  re- 
search. These  phenomena  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  physical  and  mental.  Under  phy- 
sical phenomena  arc  classed  such  manifestations  as 
the  movement  of  physical  objects  without  contact, 
raps  with  no  apparent  cause,  Poltergeist  phenomena 
(such  as  occurred  in  John  Wesley's  house,  in  which 
bells  were  rung,  crockery  broken,  and  the  like, 
without  apparent  cause),  and  so  on.    Under  mental 


phenomena  are  dasaed  telepathy,  pTemanitioa  and 
prevision^  clairvoyance,  apparitions  at  the  moment 
of  death  and  after  death,  trance  utterance  and 
automatic  writing,  and  kindred  phenomeDa.  In 
the  former  class  the  physical  world  is  affected;  in 
the  latter  class  it  is  not. 

Whether  such  phenomena  really  exist,  or  whether 
they  are  one  and  all  figments  c^  the  imagination, 

was  the  question  to  be  settled.  A 
The  Prob-  group  of  earnest  thinkera  gathered  to- 
lem;  the  gether  at  Cambridge,  En^and,  in  1881 
Societies,    to  discuss  this  question,  and  in  1882 

the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search was  founded.  An  American  branch  was  in- 
augurated in  1888  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Richard  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  and  continued  until  his 
sudden  death  in  1905,  when  the  present  independent 
American  Society,  under  James  Hervey  Hyslop, 
Ph.D.,  was  incorporated.  The  foundera  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  were  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Frederic 
William  Henry  Myers,  Edmund  Gumey — all  of 
Cambridge — and  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Prof.  Sidgwick  was  its  first 
president.  Since  that  date,  such  illustrious  names 
have  appeared  on  the  society's  membership  rdl  as 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William  Crodces,  Prof.  Joseph 
John  Thomson,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
Prof.  William  James,  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Andrew 
Lang,  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  lire.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick. Some  consider  it,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
"  the  most  important  work  in  the  worid — by  far 
the  most  important."  The  reason  is  obvious.  Here 
and  only  here  are  foimd  phenomena  that  seem  to 
prove  scientifically  that  man  possesses  a  soul  ci^Nible 
of  existing  apart  from  the  body  and  of  exercising  its 
functions  in  that  condition.  The  resurrection  was, 
after  all,  a  historical  fact,  to  which  CSuristianity 
points  as  proof  of  a  future  life.  In  an  age  of  skep- 
ticism faith  by  itself  fails  to  convince;  an  appeal 
must  be  made  to  actual  facts.  Such  facts  are  the 
phenomena  studied  by  psychical  students. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  drawn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  was  that  telepathy — the  power 
of  one  mind  to  afifect  another  otherwise  than  through 

the  recognized  channels  of  sense — ^was 

Results  of  a  fact  in  nature.   By  an  elaborate  series 

Study.      of  experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that 

such  a  power  exists  in  man,  and  that 
it  can  and  in  fact  does  become  operative  imder  cer- 
tain conditions.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  explain  the  facts.  The  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  is  that  "  spirit  has  the  power  of  mani- 
festing to  spirit,"  as  F.  W.  H.  Myera  expressed  it 
in  his  monumental  work  Human  PeraofudUy  and  itt 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death  (2  vols.,  London,  19(H). 
Vibrations  do  not  seem  to  pass;  space  and  time  do 
not  affect  it;  it  would  appear  to  be  a  true  and  di- 
rect manifestation  of  spirit.  The  application  of 
this  to  spiritual  guidance  and  to  prayer  may  easily 
be  conceived.  The  next  great  advance  was  made 
when,  on  the  publication  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
by  E.  Gumey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  F.  Podmore 
(London,  1886),  it  was  first  proved  that  appari- 
tions of  the  dying  occur  far  oftener  than  chance 
would  permit.    Seven  himdred  and  two  cases  of  a 
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coincidental  nature  were  published,  and  it  waa 
matlie0Kitically  proved  that  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the*  death  and  the  apparition  seen  was  far 
more  than  any  chance  would  account  for.  Further, 
conducting  this  inquiry  through  several  years  in 
nrnny  countries,  it  was  more  conclusively  proved 
in  1894,  when  the  "  Census  of  Hallucinations  "  waa 
pubUshed,  in  which  conclusions  drawn  from  more 
t!iiLii  ;iO,000  repUea  show^ed  that  this  coincidence 
was  again  far  more  frequent  than  was  mathemati- 
cally  probable.  The  connection — whatever  its  na- 
ture— waa  thus  conclusively  proved.  Many  cases 
were  produced  by  both  the  English  and  American 
societies,  of  clairvoyance,  premonitions,  and  other 
supernormal  phenomena.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  physical  miinifestations  have 
yielded  but  slight  and  inconclusive  reaulta— being 
pmved  to  he  fraudulently  produced,  almost  inva- 
riably, while  the  mental  manifestations  have  proved 
to  be  far  more  productive  of  reaults.  The  moBt 
famous  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Piper,  a  trance  medium 
of  Boston,  who  has  succeeded  in  affording  the  strong- 
est e'^idence  ever  yet  obtained  of  a  future  life.  Mrs. 
Pilfer  passes  into  trance,  while  sitting  at  a  table, 
conversing  with  her  sitter  (the  trance  is  genuine, 
and  has  been  tested  by  various  eminent  me<lical 
men).  She  then  falls  forward  on  the  table,  and  her 
body  is  supported  by  cushlnna.  Her  right  hand  and 
arm  is  then  apparently  *'  controlled  ^'  by  an  alien 
intelligence,  i.e.,  a  "  spirit/'  and  automatic  writing 
ia  the  result.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  manner 
of  the  production  of  this  writing  is  not  unusual;  to 
aU  external  appearances  the  medium  might  be  do- 
ing it  herself.  The  point  to  be  considered  is  this: 
does  the  writing  contain  any  facts  unknown  to  any- 
one but  the  inteEigence  supposedly  giiing  them? 
Jf  certain  sijeciJic  incidents  are  referred  to,  known 
only  to  an  indii-idual  who  has  died  and  w*ho  is  eup- 
posedly  communicating ;  and  if,  furthermore,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  medium  had  had  no  means  of  ac- 
quiring tliis  information  by  any  known  means;  if, 
finally,  it  can  be  shown  that  telepathy,  clairvoy- 
ance^ and  other  modes  of  supernormal  operation  are 
excluded,  then  very  fair  evidence  is  adduced  that 
the  intelligence  who  once  knew  those  facts  w*as 
really  "  there/*  referring  to  them,  and  reminding 
liis  sitters  of  them,  through  the  entranced  oi^anisra 
of  the  medium.  It  wsis  as  though  her  soul  had  been 
temporarily  removed  from  the  body,  and  her  nerv- 
ous mechanism  operated — more  or  leas  imperfectly 
— ^by  a  foreign  or  invading  intelligence. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  obtained  mostly  by  scientists  studying  the 
phenomena;  and  it  mil  be  seen  that  this  ia  the  best 
and  most  direct  means  that  could  be  devised  for 
communing  with  a  soul,  granting  such  to  exist. 
Ps>Thical  research  is  the  science  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  borderland  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  of 
their  intcr-communication.  Its  position  is  that 
there  are  certain  definite  facts  which  recur,  and 
which  must  be  included  in  matejialistic  philosophy, 
if  the  latter  ia  to  be  a  scheme  of  the  universe.  If 
philosophy  is  incapable  of  including  and  explaining 
them,  it  is  obviously  erroneous  and  non-inelusive. 
These  facta  of  psychic  rese^irch  indicate  that  there 
is  a  realm  of  spirit,  active  and  cajmblc  of  influencing 


this  world  more  or  less  directly.  Materialism  would 
thus  be  overthrowTi,  and  its  theories  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  And  it  is  because  of  this  possibility— 
because  a  spiritual  order  of  things  might  thus  be 
proved,  that  its  present  workers  regard  it  as  the 
most  important  work  in  the  world  to-day, 
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Eady  Ma^  and  Ineubation  (|  t). 

The  Middle  Afea  and  Later  (|  2). 

Meemer  CI  3). 

Bertmnd  and  Elliotson  (}  4>. 

Braid,  Li^auli.  Bemhdm.  and  Tuke  (i  &>. 

Rc«ent  Slovements  in  the  United  Statoa  (i  6), 

The  EmmanueJ  Movement  (17), 

The  term  psychotherapy  (Gk,  Psychi,  "  soul,** 
and  ilicrapeuein,  **  to  heal  "},  tdven  largely,  denotes 
the  treatment  of  dLseaee  through  the  influence  of 
mental^  moral,  and  spiritual  states  upon  the  body. 
An  ejthaiisUve  discussion  of  the  subject  would  in- 
volve an  examination  of  msmy  crude  and  fantastic 
theories,  partly  theolo^^ical,  partly  metaphysical  or 
psychological,  mth  whieh  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  psychotherapy  have  been  connected.  The  pur- 
poae  of  this  article  is  to  sketch  briefly  the  historj'  of 
f>gycho therapy,  and  to  state  the  main  principles 
which  underlie  it  in  the  scientific  form  that  it  has 
assumed  tonlay. 

In  one  fai*hion  or  another,  psj-^cho therapy  has  been 

practised^  consciously  or  unconsciously,   not  only 

by  ail  medical  men,  but  also  by  those  who  in  pre- 

medical  times  played  the  part  both  of 

I.  Early  priest  and  of  physician.  It  rests  upon 
Mag^c  and  what  has  become  the  fundamental 
Inc libation,  flogma  of  modern  physiologicaJ  psy- 
chology— the  idea,  that  mind  and  botly 
constitute  a  unity^  that  for  every  thought  and  feel- 
ings however  slight,  there  ia  a  correspomling  nerv- 
ous event,  and  that  the  emallest  phi^'sical  process 
awakens  an  echo  in  the  psychical  retdm.  The 
charms  and  incantations  both  of  savage  and  of  civ- 
ilized man  are  simply  forms  of  self-suggeation^  which 
has,  in  certain  types  of  disease,  curative  power. 
The  earliest  historical  notices  of  healing  through 
mental  influence  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  magical 
texts  of  ancient  Egj^pt  (cf.  G.  Ebers,  Papyros  Ebirs, 
daji  h^rmctUche  Buck  fiber  die  Armmmittd  der  alien 
AegypterHt  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875).  As  early  as 
about  1600  Bx,  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  to  heal 
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diseases  by  touching  the  person  diseased,  while  vari- 
ous incantations  were  being  uttered;  it  is  known  also 
that  certain  formulas  pronounced  over  the  images 
of  divinities  were  believed  to  impart  to  these  images 
the  power  of  dispelling  the  poison  of  serpents. 
Among  the  most  ancient  of  E^gyptian  myths  are 
those  of  the  healing  of  Ra  by  the  goddess  Isis,  and 
of  the  healing  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  by  Thoth, 
in  virtue  of  certain  words  supposed  to  have  magical 
power  (E.  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  p.  5, 
London,  1909).  In  virtue  of  the  same  principle, 
kings  and  priests  and  reformers,  imder  all  religions 
and  ^ith  every  variety  of  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical creed,  have  wrought  what  seemed  to  their 
contemporaries  to  be  nothing  less  than  deeds  of 
miraculous  healing.  In  Alexandria,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius,  the 
Roman  Emperor  Vespasian  healed  a  blind  man  by 
touching  his  eyes  with  spittle.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  great  prophetic  figiu-es  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
Isaiah  were  psychotherapeutists.  David  was  able  to 
charm  away  the  melancholia  of  Saul  by  the  strains 
of  a  music  the  echo  of  which  may  be  heard  in  some 
modem  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  inscriptions  dug  up  in  our  own  time  at  Epi- 
dauros,  the  site  of  the  famous  shrine  of  iEsculapius, 
the  patron  divinity  of  the  healing  art,  show  what  a 
great  part  the  mind  played  in  the  cures  effected. 
For  example,  a  sufferer  from  dyspepsia,  one  Marcus 
Julius  Apellas,  who  had  been  cured  in  the  temple, 
set  up  an  inscription  in  gratitude  to  the  god.  After 
mentioning  some  physical  remedies  which  the  god 
prescribed,  Apellas  continues: 

"  When  I  called  upon  the  god  to  cure  me  more 
quickly  I  thought  it  was  as  if  I  had  anointed  my 
whole  body  with  mustard  and  salt  and  had  come 
out  of  the  secret  hall  and  gone  in  the  direction  of 
the  bath-house,  while  a  small  child  was  going  be- 
fore, holding  a  smoking  censer.  The  priest  said  to 
me,  *  Now  you  are  cured;  but  you  must  pay  up  the 
fees  for  your  treatment.*  I  acted  according  to  the 
vision,  and  when  I  rubbed  myself  with  salt  and 
mustard  I  felt  the  pains  still,  but  when  I  had  bathed 
I  suffered  no  longer.  These  events  took  place  in 
the  first  nine  days  after  I  had  come  to  the  temple. 
The  god  also  touched  my  right  hand  and  my  breast  " 
(Mary  Hamilton,  Incubation,  p.  41,  London,  1906; 
fEpidauros  and  its  cures  are  treated  in  pp.  8-43  of 
Miss  Hamilton's  work]).  This  inscription  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
Speaking  of  the  same  period  S.  Dill  remarks  (Ro- 
man Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  p.  459, 
London,  1904):  "  The  temples  of  iEsculapius  arose 
in  every  land  where  Greek  or  Roman  culture  pre- 
vailed. Patients  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  The  temples  had  dormitories;  re- 
treats often  contained  beds  for  200  or  300  persons." 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  science  of  thera[>eu- 
tics  was  in  bondage  to  superstition.  The  church 
was  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  healing 
power.  Fragments  of  the  cross,  the  tearL  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  Peter,  the  hair  of  martyrs, 
iron  filings  from  the  chains  that  had  bound  Peter 
and  Paul,  were  regarded  as  miraculously  efl5cacious 
in  the  cure  of  disease.  Great  personalities,  such  as 
the  founders  of  cloisters,  or  persons  of  great  sanctity. 


such  as  Francis  of  Assisi,  Catharine  of  Siena,  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (qq.v.),  it  was  claimed,  healed 

multitudes  by  the  power  of  their  touch. 

a.  The      In  France  from  medieval  times  down 

Middle  Ages  to  the  age  of   Charles  X.  the  kings 

and  Later,  claimed  the  gift  of  "  touching  for  t^ 

evil "  (scrofula).  In  the  Anglican 
prayer-book  there  was  printed  down  to  the  year 
1719,  "  The  Office  for  Touching."  The  actual  cere- 
mony is  described  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  (ed.  W. 
Bray,  in  Memoirs,  London,  1818-19;  by  Upcott, 
1827;  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  4  vols.,  1879)  under  date 
July  6,  1660.  Among  the  famous  persons  touched 
for  the  evil  was  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  short  and  easy  way  of  dealing  with  these 
stories  was  to  reject  them  as  superstitious  legends. 
Modem  investigation,  however,  has  ^own  that  this 
method  is  quite  too  drastic,  and  that  thus  to  deal 
with  hiunan  testimony  is  to  make  the  search  for 
historical  truth  almost  futile.  The  generally  re- 
ceived view  to-day  is  that  the  principle  by  which 
these  phenomena  were  brought  about  is  what  is 
called  ''  Suggestion,"  or  expectant  attention;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  in  all  modem  mental  healing 
systems  these  psychological  influences  play  a  dom- 
inating r61e.  It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  foundations  for  a  scientific  imderstanding 
of  the  subject  were  laid.  Just  as  chemistry  arose 
out  of  alchemy,  and  astronomy  out  of  astrology, 
and  the  science  of  internal  medicine  out  of  the 
tentative  therapeutic  efforts  of  the  medicine  man, 
so  modem  scientific  psychotherapy  takes  its  origin 
in  mesmerism. 

Friedrich  (or  Franz)  Anton  Mesmer  (b.  at  Iznang, 
11  m.  n.w.  of  Constance,  May  23,  1733;  graduated 
at  Vienna  in  medicine,  taking  for  his  thesis,  '*  On 
the  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body," 

published  in  1766;  d.  at  Meersbuig,  5 
3.  Mesmer.  m.  e.  of  Constance,  Mar.  5,  1815)  first 

came  into  notice  in  1773  by  his  novel 
method  of  curing  disease  through  the  appUcation 
of  magnetized  plates  to  the  human  body.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  the  medieval  mystics,  Paracel- 
sus and  the  Rosicrucians  (q.v.),  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  idea  that  there  existed  in  nature  a  mys- 
terious and  subtle  force  which  he  called  "  animal 
magnetism."  This  he  conceived  to  be  an  invisible 
fluid,  which  by  a  skilled  hand  could  be  so  manipu- 
lated as  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases.  Some  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  applied  his  theory  he 
owed  probably  to  Father  Gassner,  a  German  priest 
who  cured  sufferers  by  means  of  exorcism,  his  the- 
ory being  that  the  given  disease  was  due  to  demon 
possession.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  Mesmer 
found  all  the  elements  of  mesmerism  already  in 
existence.  He  simply  deprived  them  of  their  mys^- 
tical  setting,  reduced  them  to  terms  of  matter  and 
force,  and  thus  commended  them  to  the  age  of  rea- 
son. Mesmer  appeared  in  Paris  in  1778,  and  in  a 
short  time  created  a  sensation  by  his  wonderful 
cures  in  all  classes  of  society.  He  believed  thai 
magnetism  could  be  imparted  to  wood,  glass,  iron, 
and  other  physical  objects,  and  that  these  in  turn 
could  conmiunicate  the  magnetism  to  the  sick  per- 
son.   Hence  he  constructed  his  famous  baquei,  an 
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'ebiborate  apparatus  consisting  of  an  oak  tub  with 
a  lid  niade  in  two  pieces,  and  itself  enclosed  in  an- 
other tub.  Inside  the  tub  were  bottles  filkHl  with 
magiiotizetl  wat^r  and  lightly  corked.  The  miig^ 
netic  milueDCe  was  conducted  to  the  bodies  of  the 
patients  by  means  of  rods  and  ropes.  Mesmer  wns 
0%'erwhelmed  with  the  crowds  that  came  for  treat- 
ment, but  was  condemned  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  quack.  He  challenged  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris  to  select  twenty-four  patients,  twelve 
to  be  treated  by  orthodox  methods,  twelve  to  be 
treated  by  aniimil  magnet  ism  ^  and  compare  re- 
sults. The  doctors  treated  his  challenge  uith  con- 
tempt, but  in  1784  the  government  appointed  two 
commissions  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  mesmer- 
ism. One  was  chosen  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
And  one  from  the  Royal  Society.  A  few  months 
i*fter  their  appointment,  both  commissions  re- 
*  ported.  BuiDy  drew  yp  the  report  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  The  commission  rejected  Mesmer's 
doctrine  of  a  healing  fluid,  on  the  ground  that  no 
adequate  proof  of  the  existerice  of  such  a  fluid  was 
given.  The  physiological  effects  of  the  treatment 
were  ascribed  to  the  power  of  imagination.  With 
this  finding  the  report  of  the  Royal  Society  was  in 
agreement.  The  reports  of  the  commissions  were 
marred  by  professional  prejudice  and  lack  of  scien- 
tific insight.  To  attribute  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  health  of  sick  persons  to  the  power  of  im- 
agination, and  then  to  dismiss  this  agency,  as  though 
it  were  an  unreality  beneath  the  regard  of  scientific 
inv^estigators,  was  to  make  a  reiility  the  effect  of 
an  unreality.  They  forgot  that  a  psychological 
factor  able  to  produce  pcnnaneiit  functional  changes 
demanded  searching  scrutiny.  Nor  tMd  the  com- 
missioners  not«  the  strange  problem  which  emerged 
— that  Mesmer  the  quack  had  Ixsen  able  to  work 
cures  which  were  impoemble  to  his  scientific  con- 
temporaries. As  for  Mesmer,  the  reports  of  the 
commissions  were  his  death-blow.  He  retired  from 
Paris  and  returned  to  Germany. 

About  ten  years  later,  Alexandre  Jacques  Fran- 
cois Bertrand  gave  a  re^y  scientific  explanation  of 
the  mesnieric  phenomena  {Du  m^grteii^me  aninwl 
en  France,  Paris,  1826).  He  di<l  not  deny  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  alleged  cures,  but  he 
4-  Bertrand  maintained  that  the  patients  were 
and  healed  not  by  ^'irtue  of  a  magnetic 
EUiotson.  fluid,  but  because  of  their  owti  sug-  I 
gestibility,  their  capacity  for  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  imposing  procedures  of  Mesmer. 
This  explanation,  which  is  accepted  to-day,  was 
regarded  with  incredulity  l>y  the  medicid  profes- 
sion at  that  time.  The  tnith  is,  that  Mesmer^s  buc- 
ceas  had  brouj^ht  into  the  field  n  regiment  of  mys- 
tcriouB,  spectacular  showmen,  who  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  brought  discredit  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject by  their  fantni^fic  tricks  and  absurd  prct<*n- 
sions.  Up  till  1837  this  state  of  matters  continued. 
In  that  year  Dr.  John  EUiotson  (b.  in  London  in 
1791;  studie<l  at  the  I  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
at  Jesus  College,  fambridge;  d,  in  London  July  29, 
186S)  began  original  researches  at  University  Col- 
lege^ Ijondon.  He  soon  achieved  wonderful  thera- 
peutic results,  though  so  much  to  the  scandal  of 
his  colleagues  that  the  authorities  of  the  college 
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hospital  iti  183S  forbade  him  to  practise  animal 
magnetism.  EUiotson  immediately  resigned,  much 
mortified  at  the  insult.  In  1846  he  chose  mesmer- 
ism for  his  subject  as  the  Harveian  orator.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  be  showed  how  magnetism 
could  prevent  pain  during  surgical  operations,  pro- 
duce sleep  and  ea.se  in  sickness,  and  cure  many 
diseases  which  were  not  relieved  by  the  ordinary 
methods  (Ntimeroiis  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  in 
the  Ale^meric  State  WWwul  Pain,  London,  1843). 
Although  he  shared  some  of  the  erroneous  ideas  of 
his  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  devoted 
to  truth  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that 
he  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  ol  prejudice 
and  bigotry. 

But  the  most  important  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  subject  is  James  Braid  (b.  at  Rylaw  House, 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  c.  17l»5;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  d.  at  Manchester  Mar. 
25,  1860),  who,  in  1841,  began  his  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  mesmeric  phenom- 
5.  Braidf  ena.  Until  his  time  it  is  to  be  noted 
LI6bault,  that  the  theories  usually  accepted  in 
Bemheinii  explanation  of  these  phenomena  were 
and  Tuke*  either  that  they  were  owing  to  a  mys- 
terious force  or  fluid,  or  to  self-decep- 
tion, or  to  wilful  trickery.  Braid  attended  his  first 
mesmeric  exhibitions  under  the  influence  of  the  last 
of  these  theories:  he  was  anxious  to  discover  how 
the  trick  was  done.  But  he  became  convinced  that 
the  phenomena  were  real,  and  he  determined  to 
find  out  their  physiological  cause.  In  IMl  he  gave 
to  the  public  his  ^^ew  that  mesmeric  phenomena 
were  purely  subjective  in  character.  He  found  that 
he  cotdd  induce  the  mesmeric  stat«  by  causing  his 
patients  to  gaxe  steadily  at  some  objcn:!  and  at  the 
same  time  think  oi  the  object  upon  which  they 
gazed.  Thus  he  discovered  that  expectant  atten- 
tion was  a  necessary  factor  in  mesmerisni,  or,  as 
he  now  caile<i  it,  hypnotism  (Neurypjwtogy;  or,  Ihr 
Raiwnah  of  Nen^yuB  Sleep,  London,  1843).  He 
was,  however,  before  his  time.  He  was  violently 
assailed  by  the  old-school  mesmerists  and  was  re- 
garded T^^th  suspicion  by  hia  medical  brethren. 
Hugh  MacNcile,  an  Evangelical  divine  of  Liverpool 
and  later  dean  of  Ripon,  charged  him  wiih  produ- 
cing hia  hypnotic  effects  through  Satanic  agency, 
and  thereby  much  theological  prejudice  was  excited 
against  his  work.  After  Braid's  death  in  1860,  the 
subject,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  fell 
into  neglect.  But  in  France  a  struggling  physician, 
A.  A.  li^bault,  published  a  book  {Lht  sommcil  H 
iles  iUUs  analogitcSj  Nancy,  1866)  in  which  he  showed 
that  h3rpnotism  was  a  powerful  curative  agent,  and 
once  more  demonstrated  that  the  essence  of  it  was 
suggestion.  It  is  said  that  only  a  single  copy  of 
his  book  was  sold.  In  1882  Hippolyte  Bemheim, 
a  distinguished  physician  of  Nancy,  became  inter- 
ested in  Li^baidt's  work,  and  published  his  famous 
work  on  suggestive  therapeutics  {Hypn^ilisme,  sug- 
gestion ei  pttfchotherapiet  France,  1890).  Meantime, 
at  Paris,  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  Dr.  Jean  Martin  Charcot 
experimented  in  hypnotism,  and  founded  a  school 
of  which  Janets  Binet,  and  F^r^  are  brilliant  rep- 
resentatives. Down  to  this  time  in  England  and  in 
America,  the  movement  which  attracted  bo  much 
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attention  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  seriously 
hurt  by  the  rise  of  spiritualism.  Both  the  scientist 
and  the  man  on  the  street  confused  hypnotism  with 
spiritualism;  but  with  the  fame  of  Nancy  and  Paris, 
English  and  American  physicians  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  Worthy  of  mention  is  Dr. 
Daniel  Hack  Tuke's  work  (lUiuiratioiw  of  the  Influx 
ence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  London,  1872). 
This  was  the  first  comprehensive  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  English.  His  aim  was 
to  induce  the  medical  profession  to  utilize  in  their 
practise  the  infiuence  of  mental  states,  and,  as  he 
says,  to  rescue  psychotherapy  from  "  the  eccentric 
orbits  of  quackery  and  force  it  to  tread  with  meas- 
ured step  the  ordinary  paths  of  legitimate  medi- 
cine." Dr.  William  Benjamin  Carpenter's  Princi- 
flee  of  Menial  Physiology  (London,  1874)  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  psychological  medicine. 
It  had  great  influence  upon  professional  students 
of  mental  diseases,  but  neither  this  book  nor  Dr. 
Tuke's  made  any  great  impression  on  the  general 
practitioner.  The  attention  of  American  physi- 
cians was  drawn  to  the  subject  mainly  through  the 
fame  of  Nancy  and  Paris.  Boston,  especially,  be- 
came the  center  of  the  new  study,  and  indeed  is 
now  the  seat  of  a  psychological  school  of  physicians. 
Morton  Prince,  Boris  Sidis,  and  James  Jackson 
Putnam  (who  has  been  called  "  the  CJharcot  of 
America  ")  are  among  the  leaders  of  this  group. 
Its  strength  lies  in  its  grasp  of  the  psychic  faetoiB 
in  psychological  states.  Its  weakness  is  its  failure 
to  recognize  the  curative  influence  of  an  idealistic 
conception  of  life  or  of  a  more  satisfactory  religious 
experience. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  h3rpnotism  is  only  one  weapon,  and  by  no 
means  the  chief  weapon,  in  the  psychotherapeu- 
tist's  armory.  Indeed,  except  in  a  small  group  of 
deep-rooted  perversions,  hypnotism  is  falling  more 
and  more  into  the  back^und.  The  great  psy- 
chotherapeutic classical  methods  to-day  are  ordi- 
nary or  waking  suggestion,  explanation,  encourage- 
ment, education  and  reeducation,  psycho-analysis, 
rest,  and  work.  We  owe  this  development  to  such 
neurologists  as  Weir  Mitchell,  J.  P.  Mobius,  Forel, 
Freud,  and  the  layman,  Grohmann. 

At  this  point  logically  occurs  consideration  of 
mental  healing  or  irregular  and  imscientific  psycho- 
therapy. The  various  forms  of  mind  cure  or  faith 
cure  in  the  United  States  may  be  traced 

6.  Recent  back  to  Phineas  Parkhurst  Quimby 
Movements  (see  Science,  Christian),  the  son  of 
in  the  a  New  England  blacksmith.  He  was 
United  a  self-educated  man,  with  much  nat- 
States.  ural  shrewdness  and  power.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood  he  became  inter- 
ested in  mesmerism  and  occult  phenomena,  which 
at  that  time  were  much  discussed  among  the  semi- 
educated  classes  of  the  coimtry.  Quimby  was  dis- 
contented with  the  current  theology  and  the  popu- 
lar notions  of  mind  and  body.  He  determined  to 
create  a  philosophy,  a  theology,  and  a  medical  sci- 
ence for  himself.  Gradually  the  conviction  dawned 
on  him  that  disease  was  not  real,  but  only  an  an- 
cient delusion  handed  down  from  generation  to 
ceneration.    In  the  strength  of  this  conviction  he 


set  up  as  an  imoonventional  practitioner  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  there  treated  such  sufferers  as  came 
to  him.  He  published  no  books,  nor  did  he  found 
a  school,  but  he  committed  to  paper  his  ideas,  and 
ten  volumes  of  his  manuscripts  are  in  existence. 
EUs  memoiy,  however,  probably  would  have  per- 
ished, had  it  not  been  for  the  visit  paid  to  him  in 
1862  by  one  Mrs.  Patterson,  suffering  from  some 
nervous  trouble.  He  was  able  to  cure  her.  This 
Mrs.  Patterson  achieved  world-wide  fame  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  the  writer  of  a  sacred 
book,  and  the  creator  of  a  growing  church.  The 
name  by  which  she  is  known  is  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  (q.v.;  see  also  Science,  Christian).  Chris- 
tian Science  may  not  unjustiy  be  described  as 
an  almost  equally  ''  grotesque  mixture  of  crude 
pantheism,  misimderstood  psychological  or  philo- 
sophical truths,  and  truly  Christian  beliefs  and  con- 
ceptions "  (G.  T.  Ladd,  Philoeophy  of  Rdigion,  i. 
167,  2  vols..  New  York,  1905).  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Christian  Science  is  the  unreality  of  sickness, 
of  matter,  of  evil,  and  of  the  human  mind,  usuaUy 
called  by  Christian  Science  writers  "  mortal  mind." 
Its  philosophic  postulates,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Eddy, 
are  as  foUows:  (1)  God  is  All;  (2)  God  is  Good; 
(3)  God  is  Mind;  (4)  God  is  Spirit,  being  All. 
Nothing  is  Matter;  (5)  Life,  God,  Omnipotent 
good,  deny  death,  evil,  sin,  disease.  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  at  once  a  philosophy,  a  theology,  a  religion, 
and  a  therapeutic  system.  Many  of  the  therapeutic 
results  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Christian  Science 
may  be  accepted  as  imdoubted  facts;  but  unless  a 
hr&ak  is  made  with  the  main  stream  of  right  reason 
in  the  world  and  with  the  Christian  religion,  the 
metaphysics,  the  theology,  the  Biblical  exegesis, 
and  the  psychology  of  Mrs.  Eddy  must  be  rejected. 
Other  movements,  notably  the  Mind  Cure  Move- 
ment, inaugurated  by  W.  F.  Evans  (Primitive  Mind 
Cure;  Nature  and  Power  of  Faith,  Boston,  1885; 
Menial  Medicine,  15th  thousand,  ib.  1885;  Eeoterie 
Christianity  and  Mental  Tfierapeutics,  ib.  1886),  and 
the  New  Thought  movement  (see  New  Thought), 
represented  by  such  writers  as  Horatio  W!  Dresser, 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  \mder  the  leadei^ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Simpson,  may  be  traced 
to  the  inspiration  of  Quimby's  teaching.  The  influ- 
ence of  Swedenborg  and  Emerson  on  New  Thought 
is  especially  marked.  Up  till  recentiy  the  churches 
have  looked  with  disfavor  upon  these  movements, 
and  have,  for  the  most  part,  sought  not  so  much 
to  imderstand  them  as  to  criticise  and  to  ridicule. 

Recentiy,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
utilize  the  genuine  elements  in  these  healing  cults, 
to  free  them  from  the  notions  with 
7.  The      which  they  have  been  bound  up,  and 
Emmanuel  to  make  them  available  for  the  help 
Movement  and  uplift  of  suffering  humanity.  This 
effort  is  popularly  caUed  "The  Em- 
manuel Movement "  from  the  name  of  the  church 
in  Boston  where  it  originated  imder  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Drs.  EHwood  Worcester  and  Samuel  McComb. 
The  fimdamental  aim  of  the  work  is  to  ally,  in 
friendly  cooperation,  the  physician,  the  clergyman, 
and  the  trained  social  worker  in  the  alleviation  and 
cure  of  a  certain  class  of  disorders  which  may  be 
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described  aa  semi^morttl  and  semi-nervous.  Among 
the  more  famHiar  typ^s  of  these  disorders  may  be 
named  neurasthenia,  hysteria^  hypochondria,  psy- 
ehastbeaia,  insomma,  alcoholism,  and  bad  habits 
generally.  The  Emmanuel  Movement  is  not  to  he 
confounded  with  Christiim  Stnence  or  with  New 
Thought  or  with  occultiism  in  any  shape  or  form. 
It  is  under  strict  mettical  control,  and  thrrefore 
aocepta  the  conclusions  and  methods  of  medical 
sdence.  It  lays  no  claim  to  iiny  new  revelation  or 
any  myatcrioua  doctrines  of  matter  and  mind.  It 
\s  the  first  attempt  of  the  liberal  theological  school 
t*>  bring  to  bear  in  a  practical  way  the  forces  of 
el  hi  ex  and  religion  upon  suffering  and  misi^ry.  The 
movement  is  distinguished  from  ordinar}-^  academic 
paychotberapy  by  including  among  curative  meth- 
ods the  power  of  religion  and  morality.  It  seems, 
in  aim,  at  least,  to  be  tiie  crown  of  a  preoeding  de- 
velopment, for  it  tries  to  unite  in  practise  whatever 
is  sound  in  the  various  mental  healing  cults  that 
have  too  oft^n  bciTti  the  field  of  charlatanism,  with 
the  proved  cocci usions  and  the  recogniaed  methods 
of  the  medical  profession.  SAMtrEL  McComb. 

Bibuoorapbt:  For  early  pmctise  oonsult  ibe  litemiur? 
on  magia  under  Comfamativk  Rkuoion,  find  iiiidor 
Maoic;  tbe  work  of  Mim  Hamilton  eiteii  in  the  text  in 
lOMterty.  On  Mesmer  oonault:  J.  Keraer*  Franz  Anton 
Meamer,  Frankfort,  1856;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Afexmtrism 
tmd  SpirititaiUm  Ccmmderfd,  Ijoadont  1877;  M,  Bereot* 
Le  MaffnMitmt  animal,  4th  ed.,  Pan»t  1879;  C.  Kicse- 
wetter,  F.  A.  Metmen  L^en  und  Lehre,  Lcipste.  1893. 
On  ChriatiAn  8«ience  consult  the  literaturo  under  EnoY. 
Mary  Bakkr  Glover;  and  under  8cibmce,  Cbiu»tiam» 
On  the  ecncral  »ubJ€ct  of  payrhotherapy  rend;  A.  MolU 
Hupnotiam,  New  York,  1800;  P.  E>uhois,  Psychic  Trmi- 
ment  «/  Narvoua  Ditorderw,  New  York,  19U5;  idem,  Fnjtu- 
enc€  of  Ab  Mind  on  the  Body*  ib.  1 906;  A.  H;  ForeU 
Hj/aimc  of  Nervea  and  Mind  in  HmUh  and  DiMamt,  New 
York.  1W>7;  P.  Dearmer.  Bodif  and  Soul.  An  Inqwirff 
inia  the  BffecU  &f  Rcliouin  upon  H^th*  u/Uh  a  Dwncrip- 
Hon  of  Christian  Worku  of  HealinQ  from  the  New  Teaktment 
to  the  Frt*mi  Dan,  London,  iwn);  M.  Price  uid  othors* 
PKlfcho<herape%dicM:  a  Sw^posium.  Boston^  1910;  Mrs. 
E.  G.  H,  White,  The  MiniMrif  of  Hnilino.  Mountain  View, 
CaliromiA.  1010^  On  the  Emmanuel  Movement  conjruk: 
E.  Worreater,  S.  McComb,  and  I,  H.  Coriat,  Rftiffion  and 
Mi!dicint:  iht  mental  Control  of  A'<n'OU«  Disonlerg,  New 
York.  1908;  E.  Wort^ter  and  S.  McComb,  Tht  Chris- 
tian Rrlitrifm  as  a  Hmlin^  P&wtr,  ih.  19()9;  C.  R.  Brown* 
Faith  and  Hmlth,  tb.  1910  (favorable  to  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  antogoiustio  to  Cbristiaxi  Science). 

PTOLEMy  (PTOLEMAIOS,  PTOLEILEUS):  The 
dy niistie  name  of  the  kings  of  Macedooian  origin 
who  ruled  Egypt  from  the  detith  of  Alexander  till 
the  Romans  incorporated  the  country  in  their  em- 
pire e,  43  B.C.  The  name  means  **  warlike/*  The 
subject  has  interest  for  the  religious  reader  not  only 
because  of  the  rekition  to  the  Jews  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  dynii-^ty,  but  also  because  of  the  foster- 
ing of  learned  and  literary  interests  in  the  capital 
which  directly  affect^ed  in  the  fir^t  three  Chri&tiaD 
pen turiea  the  development  of  Christian  apologetics 
and  learning.  The  earlier  members  of  the  d^Tinety 
figure  in  tlie  apocryphal  booka  of  Maccabees  and  in 
the  narrative  of  Joseph  us,  while  allusions  to  them 
are  thought  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Danieh 

Ptolemy  L  Soter,  abo  known  as  Ptolemy  Lagus 
(whence  comcH  the  name  Lagidae  for  the  dynasty), 
was  the  son  of  Lugos  and  Arsinrje,  was  bom  about 
'\fM,  and  was  in  his  youth  a  playfellow  of  Alexander. 
Banished  from  the  court  of  Fhihp  of  Macedon  in 


one  of  the  court  quarrels,  he  wa-s  recalled  on  the 
accession  of  Alexander  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
high  rank  and  popularity  with  his  fellows  by  the 
rare  qualities  of  diligence  and  avoidance  of  intrigue. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  received  the  pro^'ince 
of  Egypt  as  satrap  in  323|  probably  fully  deter- 
mined to  estabhtili  himself  as  sovereign.  In  321  his 
opposition  to  the  plans  of  Perdiccas,  w ho  was  prac- 
tically regent  after  Alexander's  death,  by  Ixanng 
the  body  of  the  conqueror  brought  to  Elgypt,  causecl 
Ptolemy  to  break  with  Perdiocaa,  who  invaded 
Egypt  and  was  assassinated  after  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Ptolemy.  The  latter  then  maintained 
him.9elf  in  Eg>ijt  against  Antigonu5,  after  vainly 
nttempting  to  hold  Syria,  but  ruled  as  satrap  until 
W5  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  successor  of  Alex- 
ander. With  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire 
the  strife  bet^veen  the  power*  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  for  the  possession  of  Palestine  waa  re- 
ne\\ed.  About  320  Ptolemy  assailed  Syria,  and 
JenisaJem  wa^  taken  on  a  Sabbath  when  the  Jews 
refused  to  fight.  The  resistance  by  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans ^^as  made  the  pretext  for  the  deportation 
of  large  numbers  of  both  peoples  from  town  and 
country  in  order  to  settle  the  new  city  of  Alexan- 
flria  and  other  part^  of  Egypt,  ivhile  to  voluntiirj^ 
immigrants  Ptolemy  offered  attractive  inducements. 
Throughout  their  histor>^  the  Jews  had  always  mani- 
festerl  a  fondness  for  Egypt,  and  generous  treatment 
by  Ptolemy  rendered  ihut  region  once  more  attract- 
ive to  them.  Their  commercial  aptitude,  industry, 
higher  morality,  and  preference  for  the  Greeks  as 
against  the  native  Egyptians  gained  for  them  the 
confidence  of  the  rulers,  although  it  aroused  the 
hatred  of  the  native  population.  Meanwhile  the 
possession  of  Palestine  i^  i\s  hotly  disputed  between 
Ptolemy  and  AntigoniLH  while  the  latter  livedo  and 
by  the  latter*s  son  Demetrius.  Decisive  battles,  in 
which  alternately  Ptolemy  and  his  opponent  were 
\qctorious,  were  fought  in  315.  312,  301,  297,  and 
later.  Meanwhile  Ptolemy  carrip<l  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  founding  there  the 
museum  and  the  famous  library.  He  assigned  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  city  to  the  Jews,  set- 
tling there  the  prisoners  of  war  tjiken  in  his  Syrian 
campaigns  and  those  whom  liis  ptjliey  induced  to 
settle  voluntarily.  Thenceforth  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  an  honorable  position  in  the  entire  history  of 
their  race.  This  is  of  course  natural  when  it  is  re- 
called that  Philo  estimate<l  the  number  of  Jew*8 
present  in  Eg3T>t  in  his  day  at  a  million,  most  of 
whom  were  in  Alexandria.  While  in  the  city  most 
of  the  Jew*8  lived  in  the  quarter  st^jtcd,  they  before 
long  came  to  have  residences  throughout  the  cap- 
ital. Ptolemy *s  dispositiont  shown  both  to  those  of 
Hebrew  race  and  to  the  Egyptians,  was  gentle  and 
kind,  his  government  wa^?  firm  and  tactful,  while 
his  aim  was  the  weJfare  of  the  people  in  material, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  directions.  With  his 
reign  at  Alexandria  are  associated  such  celebrities 
as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Zenodotus,  Hecataeus, 
Euclid,  and  Hierophilus  the  anatomist  (who  may 
have  initiated  vi\'i8ertion) ;  Alexandria  became  the 
most  attractive  city  in  the  world  for  the  learned, 
artistic,  and  scientist*;  literature  flourished,  the 
people  exercised  their  choice  in  mattei^  of  religion, 
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and  the  king  was  popular  with  all  claBses.  He  died 
in  283  B.C. 

Ptolemy  IL  PhUadelphus  (285-247)  was  associated 
in  the  government  by  his  father  two  years  before 
the  latter's  death — a  policy  that  became  habitual 
with  this  dynasty.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  his 
father,  though  what  caused  the  supersession  of  his 
older  brothers  does  not  appear.  That  he  at  first 
felt  his  position  to  be  precarious  is  shown  by  his 
having  one  brother,  perhaps  two,  executed  for  con- 
spiracy and  by  banishing  the  counselor  of  his  father, 
who  had  advised  against  elevating  the  youngest 
son.  He  followed  his  father's  policy  of  promoting 
the  arts  and  sciences,  continued  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  museum  and  library,  placed 
Zenodotus  and  then  Callimachus  in  chaige  of  the 
latter,  erected  the  Pharos,  built  temples,  foimded 
cities,  cleared  canals,  reclaimed  waste  lands,  and 
developed  trade.  He  is  made  by  Jewish  tradition 
the  especial  patron  of  the  nation,  its  temple  and 
Scriptiu-es,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek  being  accredited  to  his  initiative 
(see  BiBLB  Vebsionb,  A,  I.;  Abisteas).  His  treat- 
ment of  the  province  of  Syria  and  Palestine  seems 
to  have  been  generous,  the  taxes  were  light,  and 
when  they  were  paid,  practical  autonomy  was  ac- 
corded the  inhabitants — as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  feuds  between  Samaritans  and  Jews  were  fre- 
quent and  that  the  latter  were  also  embroiled  with 
the  holders  of  Philistine  territory.  Diplomatically 
Ptolemy's  shrewdest  stroke  was  his  embassy  to 
Rome  and  his  generous  treatment  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  senate,  which  he  followed  up  by 
refusing  a  loan  to  Carthage.  About  280  he  made 
Palestine,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phenicia  an  integral  part 
of  his  kingdom,  and  they  remained  attached  to 
Egypt  till  about  198  b.c,  when  Antiochus  the  Great 
(see  SELEuciDiB)  won  them  for  Syria.  A  conse- 
quence of  Ptolemy's  conquest  was  the  Hellenisa- 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  the  old  Rabbath  Ammon, 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  Philoteria  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  This  Ptolemy  b^gan  the  Egyptian  practise 
so  conmion  with  the  later  Ptolemies  and  married 
his  sister  Arsinoe,  though  this  marriage  took  place 
comparatively  late  in  life  (probably  in  278-277), 
and  in  the  inscriptions  Arsinoe  figures  repeatedly 
and  prominently. 

Ptolemy  m.  Euergetcs  (247-222),  the  oldest  son 
of  Philadelphus,  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
his  father  for  several  years  in  joint  administration. 
He  began  his  reign  with  a  campaign  in  Syria,  partly 
to  retain  it  as  a  constituent  of  the  empire  and  partly 
to  save  the  life  and  then  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  sister  Berenice  by  her  rival  Laodice,  wife  of  An- 
tiochus II.  Theos.  In  connection  with  this  cam- 
paign there  formerly  existed  an  inscription  claim- 
ing for  Ptolemy  conquest  of  the  East  as  far  as 
Media,  Susiana,  and  Bactriana.  But  the  expedi- 
tion must  have  been  a  mere  raid  so  far  as  the  Eu- 
phratean  regions  were  concerned,  though  it  recov- 
ered images  carried  away  long  before  by  Cambyses 
(see  Medo-Persia),  and  so  was  popular  with  the 
Egyptians.  It  confirmed,  however,  the  rule  of 
Egypt  over  the  regions  east  of  the  Mediterranean. 
On  his  return,  so  Jewish  tradition  reports,  the  king 
offered  laife  aMrifioee  at  the  temido  in  Jerusalem. 


A  memorial  of  the  entire  affair  and  of  activities  at 
home  is  found  in  the  stele  of  Canopus,  a  tnlinguil 
inscription  of  the  year  238  B.C.,  which  is  of  ^ue 
in  several  directions  (see  Insciuptionb,  I.,  §  3). 
After  this  war,  ending  in  245,  Euezgetes  devoted 
himself  to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
employing  much  time  and  money  also  in  building 
sanctuaries  and  temples  at  Esneh,  Edfu,  Kamak, 
and  Phike,  or  in  repairing  or  adorning  them.  Evi- 
dences aboimd  to  show  that  this  Ptolemy  was  tender 
in  his  regard  for  the  religious  feelings  of  the  native 
Egyptians  and  that  the  priests  were  his  constant 
advisers.  His  external  policy  was  one  of  assistance 
to  the  states  opposed  to  Macedon.  Among  bene- 
factions the  most  noted  is  that  to  the  Rhodians  after 
the  great  earthquake  of  224  which  wrecked  the 
famous  Colossus  and  ruined  the  walls  and  docks 
and  thus  menaced  the  future  of  the  place.  Great 
largess  of  money,  com,  timber,  and  of  workmen 
and  their  wages  attested  Ptolemy's  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers  as  well  as  his  generosity.  Thus  under 
the  first  three  Ptolemies  the  welfare  of  Egypt  was 
carefully  protected  and  fostered.  These  reigns  mark 
the  most  prosperous  and  perhaps  the  happiest  years 
E^gypt  has  ever  known  till  the  rule  of  Uie  Bri^ 
in  the  last  quarter  century. 

With  Ptolemy  IV.  Phik>pator  (222-205)  begins  the 
decline  of  the  dynasty.  There  is  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  Polybius,  the  chief  authority  for  this 
reign,  has  correctly  painted  the  character  of  this  king 
in  Tn juicing  him  a  murderer,  a  drunkard,  and  de- 
bauchee, indifferent  to  the  cares  of  government  at 
home  and  to  the  needs  of  the  provinces  external  to 
Egypt.  This  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
imder  the  complete  control  of  the  astute  Sosibius, 
his  unscrupulous  adviser  and  chancellor,  is  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  brother  Magas,  his  uncle 
Lysimachus,  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  sister- 
wife  Arsinoe.  According  to  the  historians,  insur- 
rection at  home  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
failure  to  conduct  properly  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  led  to  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Cleo- 
menes,  whose  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  "  Lives." 
The  opportimity  thus  presented  was  seised  by 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great  of  Syria,  to  attack  the 
Asian  dominions  of  a  king  too  indolent  or  too  much 
engaged  in  seeking  pleasure  to  govern  at  home  or 
defend  his  sway  abroad.  Encouraged  by  Theodo- 
tus,  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  (q.v.), 
whose  deserts  had  not  been  recognized  by  Ptolemy, 
Antiochus  began,  in  220,  the  series  of  attacks  which 
led  to  the  detachment  of  its  Asian  possessions  from 
the  Egyptian  crown  and  their  assumption  by  the 
Syrian  government.  By  218  these  regions  seemed 
completely  lost  to  Egypt.  But  Sosibius  and  his 
clique  were  aroused  by  the  danger,  used  the  diplo- 
macy of  delay  until  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  in  217  won  a  decisive  victory  near 
Raphia.  Ptolemy  even  then  did  not  fully  gage  the 
danger,  or  was  too  confident  or  too  indolent  to  press 
his  advantage,  and  struck  a  treaty  with  Antiochus. 
There  are  indications  that  after  Ptolemy's  return 
to  Egypt  there  was  either  a  series  of  local  insurrw- 
tions  or  a  wide-spread  disaffection  which  required 
considerable  time  to  overcome  by  mercenaries.  It 
i^pears  to  have  been  in  laige  part  a  peasants'  war, 


put  down  by  force*  ireachery,  and  cruelty.  In  spite 
of  tbe  generally  bad  repute  in  which  htcrarj'  re- 
ports have  left  this  Ptolemy,  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  he  was  less  evil  than  the  records 
assume.  He  was  not  averse  to  literature  and  is 
even  credited  with  the  composition  of  a  drama,  and 
contmued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  with  re- 
gard to  the  library  of  Alexandria.  Detached  in- 
Bcriptions  and  records  show  that  Eg^Tptian  ST^^ay 
continued  over  distant  lauds^  that  the  Romans  sent 
an  embassy  In  Im  tenth  regnal  year  and  recdled 
the  understanding  with  Ptolemy  IT,  Philadelphus, 
and  that  the  Greeks  paid  him  reverence.  Evidence 
of  his  regard  for  Egj^pt  appears  in  the  temples  he 
completed,  built,  repaired^  or  adorned.  Yet  color  is 
given  also  to  the  historians'  reports  that  at  least  the 
later  years  of  his  reign  were  inglorious.  He  and 
the  kingdom  alike  soem  to  have  been  ruled  by  his 
mistress  AgatJiocleia,  her  brother  Agathocles,  and 
the  wily  Sosibius.  Not  improbably  to  the  first  two 
was  due  the  murder  of  his  aister-wife  Arsinoe. 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  in  less  favor  at  the  court 
than  under  the  previous  reigns. 

An  intj^rcsting  but  tmreliabia  Jewiah  apocryphon  aup- 
portuifs  this  aaflumption,  III  Ma43c&b«efl  (text  in  moflt  edi- 
Uttna  of  the  S«ptua«iDt;  Clerman  tmnalation  Jo  Kautisch* 
Apokryphen  und  Pieudepi^raphen^  TObingen.  ItWO;  ef.  H. 
Cotton,  Thtf  Five  Books  of  Mocrab^*  in  EnglUh,  Oxford, 
1812).  d<'al3  vrith  Ptolemy  IV.  It  felatcs  that  after  the 
battle  of  Ruphia  Ptolemy  visited  Jerusalem  imd  purposed 
to  enter  tho  ftruictuar^'  In  »pite  of  jUl  pmyem  and  dbsuaaion ; 
(hat  whea  be  wua  at>out  to  carry  out  hui  di.'digii  Simon  the 
bish  priest  kndt  before  the  Temple  and  prayed  God  to 
B.mite  the  king  with  pamlysia;  that  his  prayer  waa  heard, 
and  thut  the  kins  was  carried  away  helplcaia;  that  Ptolpmy 
returned  to  Eg>'pt  vowing  veogeanee  upon  the  Jewa,  which 
b»»  ac tempted  to  cany  out  by  rcmovmg  the  civd  oquaXity 
with  Grcekn  which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Egypt 
unless  they  embraced  the  worship  of  DioDyooa,  while  those 
who  refuied  were  bramlecli  with  the  Diooysiac  ivy  IfoI ;  that 
R  greftt  multitude  of  the  Jews»  refusing  to  surrandpr  their 
ntigioo,  were  broupiht  in  chains  to  Aleiuindria,  where  the 
popnlare  favored  them  becauae  of  their  upri^htneMi:  that 
ttje  king  directed  that  500  elephants  be  made  mad  with 
wiae  and  lucenae  and  driven  so  aa  to  trample  to  death  the 
oaptives  on  the  race-course;  but  that,  when  tbe  onlor  wtia 
to  b«  c&rried  out  two  finigela  appeared  and  Ihrew  the  army 
laity  ooostenuition  while  the  olephoatn  turned  about  and 
cruihed  the  royal  forces  beneath  them;  that  thereupon  the 
king  ordered  the  Jew«  released,  feasted  them  for  seven  days^ 
mad  ibeii  commended  them  to  the  mien  of  the  i^rovincea 
whoro  they  resided ;  while  lo  the  Jews  wa*  given  pennta- 
iion  to  execute  300  apostates.  After  this,  the  standing  of 
the  nation  with  the  people  waa  higher  than  ever.  A  part 
of  the  same  tmdition  appeam  in  Jo^ephus  {Apion,  ii^  5)  in 
simpler  form,  but  in  eotmeetion  with  Ptoleoiy  IX.  Physeoa. 
The  ba»U  of  the  story  in  the  war  between  Ptolemy  IV,  and 
Antioehus  is  fairly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  as  is  the  de- 
scHptJoa  of  Ptolemy's  character.  But  the  narmtive  is 
tuigid,  and  imposalble  both  hiatoricaOy  and  psychologically, 
stresses  unduly  the  mlrnculous,  and  in  at  Icaat  oiie  zespect 
fallows  E^i^ther  hi  that  it  attempta  to  validate  a  new  feast, 
which  did  not,  however,  receive  recognition.  The  real  fact 
which  the  document  neema  to  register  is  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  subiectioQ  to  higher  tsjcu- 
tioQ,  or  the  like.  The  willingDess  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
to  mecelvo  the  rule  of  Antiochus  reveals  some  basis  for  the 
«tor>'  in  the  change  of  their  feelingjs  toward  Egypt,  toward 
which  they  bad  had  so  good  reasons  to  be  friendly. 

Ptolemy  V,  Epiphmnes  Eucharistus  (205-182)  woa 
a  chilli  of  five  when  he  caroe  to  the  throne,  and  had 
already  for  three  years  been  noruinatly  assoeiateti 
with  hla  father  in  the  government.  The  regency 
during  his  infancy  waa  begun  by  Agathocles  and 
SosibiuB,  wboee  Erst  care  was  to  send  into  diiitant 


regions  or  on  diplomatic  or  other  missions  those  of 
eminent  position  who  might  endanger  their  con- 
trol. The  young  king  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
infamous  Agathoclebj  new  mercenaries  were  re- 
cruited from  abroad,  so  that  the  soldiery  might  be 
at  tlie  call  of  the  new  masters  and  fumiab  a  depend- 
able force*  This  done,  Agathoelea  gave  himself  up 
to  a  riot  of  debauchery  which  soon  aroused  indig- 
nation, resentment,  and  insurrection.  Tlepolemofl, 
a  shrewd  Greek  and  a  rival  of  Agathocles^  colleoted 
forces  and  took  measm-es  by  well-timed  denuncia- 
tion of  Agathocles  to  put  the  latter  on  the  defen- 
sive. In  a  riot  Agathocles  and  hh  entire  family 
were  slatn,  Tlepoleraos  became  prime  miniater, 
while  another  Greek  of  excellent  character  became 
the  gufljxiian  of  tlae  king  and  the  virtual  mler.  Ex- 
ternal events  were  no  less  stormy,  Antiochus  seized 
the  time  as  propitious  to  gain  control  of  Coeie-Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  entered  Jerusalem  in  19H,  thus 
definiteiy  ending  Egyptian  poBaesdon  after  defeats 
ing  the  Egyptian  forces  under  Scopas.  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon  also  look  under  his  rule  some  of  the  Gre- 
cian islands  w^hich  had  been  Egyptian  poseeasioiis, 
only  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  remaining  of  the  foreign 
territory  ruled  by  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus  was 
intent  upon  pressing  his  advantage,  but  appeal  was 
made  to  Rome  and  the  Syrian  ivas  forbidden  to 
take  further  steps  hostile  to  Elgypt.  Meanwhile  a 
treaty  had  been  made  by  which  Ptolemy  was  to 
marry  Cleopatra,  datighter  of  Antiochus,  and  thus 
this  celebrated  name  was  introduced  into  Egypt. 
She  was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  the  revenues  from 
the  former  possessions  of  Egypt  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent^ thougli  these  regions  were  garrisoned  by 
Syriiin  troops,  and  ruled  by  Syrian  officials.  The 
guardianship  of  Arjstomenes  continued  with  a  re- 
turn of  prosperity,  untU  the  greedy  general  Scopaa 
attempted  an  insurrection  and  waa  convicted  and 
executed.  There  are  clear  indications  that  the  na- 
tive insurrections  which  began  in  the  preceding 
reign  continued  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  not  tiU 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  was  that  region  recovered 
completely  from  the  Nubians  who  had  pressed  in. 
In  106  Ptolemy  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands, 
and  the  record  of  this  is  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  (see 
Inscriptions,  I.,  i  3).  In  193  the  king  went  to 
Raphia  to  meet  and  marry  Cleopatra,  who  proved 
an  able  woman,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  her  hus- 
band, Ptolemy  attempted  to  maintain  foreign 
affairs  in  a  favorable  condition,  and  an  embaaiy 
went  to  Rome  with  gifts  (which  were  declined)  and 
to  the  Achjran  League,  this  too  being  fruitless  of 
residtfi.  In  his  later  years  Ptolemy  seems  to  have 
degenerated  and  to  have  aroused  the  resentment  of 
his  subjects  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  and  by 
encroaching  upon  the  temple  privileges.  An  in- 
surrection which  then  broke  out  w^as  suppressed 
with  difficulty,  and  the  close  was  marked  with  ex- 
hibitions of  faithlessness  and  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  king.  He  poisoned  his  able  minister  Ansn 
toraenes  and  estranged  his  supportcre  among  the 
nobility,  probably  by  proposing  to  make  them  bear 
the  expense  of  an  invasion  of  Syria  which  he  was 
contemplating.  At  this  time  he  was  poisoned,  not 
improbably  by  the  old  nobility  whom  he  had 
so  recently  offended.    He  did  little   in  the   way 
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of    buildiiig,    And    that    little   in    the    regioti    of 
Philc0, 

PtOldmy  TI*  Eu^pator  (lS2h  the  eldat  «m  of  |]i«  pre- 
cediagr  can  have  reigned  but  a  very  ebort  time.  He  Ia 
profSticaUy  A  new  disco veo'V  unce  the  axM^ieot  hiBtoduu 
ttnanimomaJy  Ecade  Ptolemy  FbOoiiuctor  komediiLMy  viic- 
eeod  EpiphaneB.  But  papyri  und  other  dociimenU  jiasurt} 
hJM  csdfltence  aod  reign,  though  nothing  is  knowm  of  him 
except  that»  (oUonriniif  the  ciiMtoin  of  the  dy aaHty,  he  a»  the 
ddat  eioo  wzyi  as^uciiitf;^  i^'iih  his  fntlier  to  the  govemiQieiit. 

Ptolemy  Vn.  Philometor  (182-1467),  ion  of  Ptol- 
emy V^,  was  orxly  seven  yeara  olJ  when  be  suc- 
ceeded; but  the  queen  motlier  ruled  ably  during 
hla  minority,  having  Mm  crowned  in  173.  Cleopatra 
died  the  same  year,  and  her  death  was  the  ocea- 
eion  for  the  outbr^c  of  hostilities  betwa<;n  Ptolemy 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanesi  the  former  alaiming  the 
continuance  of  the  revenues  from  the  Asiatic  poB' 
aessioQa,  the  tatter  inifi^ting  on  their  return  to  the 
Syrian  exchequer,  Epiphanes  was  the  readier  for 
war,  defeated  the  Egyptians  at  Pelusium,  captured 
Ptolemy  at  Memphis^  proclaimed  himsell  king  of 
^ypt,  and  m^de  Pt^ilenay  his  viceroy  at  Memphia, 
A  younger  brother  of  the  Egyptian,  later  known  as 
Ptolemy  IX,  Euergetea  IL  Physcon,  successfully 
defended  Alexandria  against  Antiochus,  and  the 
latter  retired.  The  two  brothers  agreed  to  reign 
jointly,  whereupon  Epipbanes  d^ided  to  midte  a 
new  attack  upon  Egypt,  but  wa«  dramatically  or- 
dered to  withdraw  by  the  Boman  legate  Marcus 
Popillius  Lffinas.  It  wa^  in  part  his  anger  at  this 
which  caused  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  J  ewe 
which  haa  made  the  name  of  Antiochus  Epiphane^ 
execrated  ever  since  (for  the  results  see  Hasmo* 
KEANs^  Israel,  Histomy  or,  I.,  |§  11-^12),  This 
event  once  more  brought  out  the  advantage  of 
Egypt  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews  and  the 
fact  of  the  favor  which  they  usually  received  there. 
For  the  Onias  temple  of  this  period  see  Leon  top- 
OLis.  In  l&J  the  brothet^  Ptolemy  quarreled,  and 
the  ynunger  drove  the  other  out.  The  latter  ap- 
pealed to  Rome  and  was  by  the  senate  reinstated^ 
while  to  the  younger  way  given  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene*  But  Euergctes  also  appealed  to  Rome, 
asking  for  control  of  Cyprus  also,  which  was  grat*ted 
upon  condition  that  his  brother  consent.  On  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Rome,  after  suppresssing  an  infiurrec- 
tion  in  Cyrene,  be  was  again  promised  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  but  his  brother  was  already  strongly  in- 
trenched there  with  forces,  captured  him  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  Cyrenean  rule  with  instructions 
to  be  content  (15H  b,c.).  War  broke  out  between 
Philomel  or  and  Syria,  and  after  changing  aides  from 
Ale3£ai>der  Bahxs  to  Demetrius^  Ptolemy  captured 
Antioch,  was  hailed  there  as  king  of  Syria^  but  in- 
stead cstablishetl  Dt*metriua  upon  the  throno.  In  a 
battle  in  14d  when  he  wai?  fighting  with  Demetrius 
against  Alexander,  Ptolemy  fell  from  his  horae  and 
died  a  few  days  later.  During  his  reign  he  con- 
tinued the  traditions  of  his  family  in  constructing, 
repairing,  or  adorning  temples,  leaving  records  at 
Karnak,  Edfu,  Kom  Ombo,  Der  al-Medineh,  Dabud, 
and  Philie* 

Ptolemy  VXH.  Snpator  H.  (Neos  PhiJopntorK  boq  of 
Ptolemy  Vll,  and  Cleopatm,  wa»  a  mena  infant  whoo  his 
father  died,  lib*  tnother  prDcLolmod  him,  and  Ptolemy  IX, 
lUDiediatdty  mAivhed  on  the  capital:   but  the  Romoiia  Iq* 


tervenedt  adjudged  the  throae  io  Ptolemy  IX,  ai^  duvrt«d 

that  be  m&ny  Cleopatra.  Repotta  are  thai  cm  the  day  of 
the  mammtv  Ptolemy  VIIL  wai  murdered*  ao  that  bli 
reisn  waa  merely  DOEmaal. 

Ptolemy  IX.  Euergctes  IL  Ph^vcon  (146-117) 
showed  himself  after  his  accession  what  previous 
events  had  indicated — ^the  worst  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  rebellion  in  8yene  already  meot^nned  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  oppre8a:lon  and  misrule;  he  showed 
the  traits  of  cruelty  and  vindictivene^,  and  was  de« 
voted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  On  becoming 
king  he  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  ufion  those 
who  had  opposed  him,  the  wealthy  were  seized  and 
executed  and  their  property  confiscated ^  while 
Alexandria  was  in  effect  given  to  the  mercenaries  to 
plunder.  This  appeajia  to  have  been  his  couise  until, 
in  130,  the  city  rose  in  revolt,  biiuned  his  palaeej 
and  compelled  him  to  Bee.  His  sister  Cleopatra  waa 
made  queen.  But  by  128  he  was  able  to  return  and 
his  sister  took  refuge  in  Anttoch,  while  Demetrius 
II.  attempted  unsuccessfulJy  to  restore  her.  This 
action  was  accepted  by  Ptolemy  as  sufficient  reason 
for  interference  in  Syrian  affairs,  and  for  a  time 
lent  his  support  to  the  Syrian  pretander  Alexander 
Zabinas,  who  was  succe^u!  until  Ptolemy  trans- 
ferred his  favor  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  married 
TryphsBna,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  and  assumed  the 
Syrian  crown.  Here  once  more  the  Ptolemies  come 
into  relations  with  the  Jews,  and  this  member  of 
the  family  showed  such  hostility  that  a  Uter^ry 
battle  ensued  between  the  Jews  and  their  oppo^ 
nents,  and  a  part-  of  the  Jewish  defense  appears  to 
the  interpolated  Sibylline  Oracles  (q*v.),  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  local  revolts  dur- 
ing the  remaining  years  of  Pto!emy*s  rule.  Yet, 
like  his  predecessors,  he  was  much  engaged  in  the 
repair  or  construction  of  parts  of  temples,  and 
seems  in  his  feelings  to  have  been  the  most  Egyp- 
tian of  liis  dynasty.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature, 
and  wrote  a  work  in  twenty4our  books. 

Ptolemy  X.  Soter  U,  Lathyrus  (117-81)  was  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  IX,  by  his  niece  and  wife  Oeopatrm, 
who  is  reported  to  have  tried  to  seize  the  go\'em- 
ment  and  to  associate  her  youngest  son  (Ptolemj 
XI.  Alexsnder)  with  her;  but  the  AJexandrians 
forced  her  to  abandon  this  design  and  ciioose  Ptol- 
emy X.  But  she  had  him  put  aivay  his  sister- wife 
Cleopatra  and  many  his  youngest  sister  Selene,  and 
sent  I^tolemy  Alexander  to  reign  in  Cyprus.  Joee- 
phus  {AnLf  XI L,  X.  2-4)  asserts  that  after  some 
years  of  peaceful  joint  rule  Ptolemy  and  Oeopatra 
disagreed  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  the 
latter  being  favorably  disposed  to  them  and  having 
as  two  of  her  advisers  and  gencmls  descendants  of 
Onias.  Cleopatra  pretended  that  her  life  was  in 
danger  from  Lathyrus^  who  had  to  leave  E^gypt, 
whiie  Alexander  was  recalled  from  Cyprus  to  the 
eo-r^ency  (lOfi),  Lathynis  then  seised  C^rpnis, 
and  in  103  interfered  in  Palestine  against  Janneeus. 
whom  he  defeated.  An  incredible  act  of  savagery 
is  by  Jo^phus  (AnI.  X//f.,  xii.  6)  charged  against 
Lathyrus  in  connection  with  his  PsJestmian  cam- 
paign; it  is  said  that  he  overran  tJie  eounti^*, 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  strangle  women  and  chil- 
dren, cut  them  into  pieces  and  boil  and  devom-  the 
limbs  as  sacrifices.    The  alleged  purpose  was  to 
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for  his  army  a  reputation  for  severity  that 
bould  overawe  the  foe.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
be  E^ptian's  purpose  was  to  earvc  out  a  kingdom 
Palestine  and  hold  it  as  a  point  of  departure  from 
which  to  resjain  entrance  into  Egypt,  But  he  wa« 
eventually  driven  out  of  Palej^tine  by  a  joint  land 
and  mm  attack  under  CJtKjpatru  and  Ptolemy  Alejc- 
aa'der.  About  J  01  Cleopatra  wa^  murdexed  by 
l*tolemy  XI.,  who  waa  then  obliged  to  flee,  and 
peri^^ed  either  in  battle  or  at  sea  c.  88  B.c.  Lathy- 
rus  was  recalled  by  the  Egyptians  and  reigned  in 
comparative  quiet .  The  one  inauspicious  event 
was  in  the  south,  where  The!>e«  was  the  center  of  a 
rebellion,  apparently  fostered  by  the  Nubians.  Two 
-years  were  required  to  reduce  the  city,  after  which 
was  pnictically  destroyed.  Ptolemy  was  asked 
(c-  87)  to  lend  his  fleet  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  but  diplomatically  evaded  the  re- 
quest. With  the  Athenians  he  was  in  high  favor. 
Like  the  other  Ptolemies,  be  left  traces  of  his 
handiwork  in  the  temples. 

Ptalemy  XTT.  Alexander  IL  (81)  waa  thesoa  of  Piol- 
emy  XI.  by  oji  unknown  mother.  Hia  srandmother  Cleo- 
PHtra  til.  aent  him  with  her  podHesBUons  to  Co«>  where  c. 
8J4  he  waa  taken  priaoner  by  Mithridtttes  the  Great,  but  wan 
trpatf^l  kindly.  He  escaped  to  SuUa  and  lived  with  bim  at 
Uome  till  the  death  of  Ptolemy  X,:  then,  when  the  latter'a 
dauichLer,  Cleopatra- Berenice  III.,  attempted  to  seue  the 
Bovcreigntyp  the  AJoxandiians  sent  to  Rome  for  him.  A 
nominal  marriiiKO  wtis  arranfied  between  hira  and  hia  iitep- 
m other,  but  after  nineteen  daya  be  muff lured  her,  where- 
upon the  aoldii^ni  revolted  and  killed  him.  With  him  the 
legitiaoAtQ  nude  auoceflflion  camci  to  an  end. 

Them  is  little  interest  in  the  reat  of  the  d^'noaty.  The 
kingdom  waa  ready  to  drop  iiit<)  the  hand^  of  the  Eomiana 
when  their  eng^agement  eli^ewhere  permitted — ^«u.ch  as  the 
i^panish  war,  the  wor  with  the  pimtess  and  with  Mithridates, 
Ptolemy  XIII«  Fhilopator  Fhlladelphua  Neos  Dio- 
nyflOS  (iS(J-5U,  iiii'knamc'tl  bj'  the  Ahixandri'ui:?  .\ulelpg, 
"  the  piper/*  married  his  hcilf -sister  Cleopatra  Tr3'pha?na,  who 
bernme  the  mother  of  the  Cleopatra  so  famouj  in  hiatory, 
and  abo  an  unknown  lady  who  was  the  mother  of  Ptolemy 
XIV,  and  XV.,  whoae  reigna  were  only  uominal.  Hia  reid^ 
wna  turbulent,  full  of  vloiaaitiidea,  and  toward  the  end  of 
hia  reign  be  wa«  maintained  on  his  throne  agninst  the  Ejjyp- 
ijaoa*  deaire:!  only  by  Roman  trttopa.  After  bin  death  came 
Cleopatra,  with  inten.*alfl  of  atormy  rule  or  joint  nilo  by  the 
other  Ptolejniesi  and  Ibea  the  nile  of  the  Romana. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BiBL.ioGaAiPj?T:  Sources  for  the  hiatory  of  the  Ptolemies 
are;  the  hiatoriea  of  Dio  CaasraH,  Diodorua  Siculua,  Quin- 
tiis  Ourtiua,  Polybiua  (exeelleot  Eng.  tranab,  London, 
1889  L  Plutarch's  **  livea  **  (eipeciftlly  that  of  Cleomeocs), 
and  the  worka  of  Joaepbaa  (eapecially  War  and  Ant.); 
R.  S.  Poole.  Cairn  of  the  Ptolemuat,  3  parta,  Londoo,  1864; 
M.  E.  Revillout,  Actet  H  contmU  des  muHe*  SfftfpHtfu, 
Paria,  1876:  idem.  Papyrus  dhnoiiqutM  du  Lauvre,  ib. 
18S5-92;  idem.  Notice  dcts  papyrua  dimotiq-ues  archalgueg^ 
ib.  1896;  idem,  RHu^  ^ptoto^utue,  1880  sqq;  J.  P. 
MahaiTy,  On  the  Pelrie  Papyri,  2  voU.,  Dublin,  1891; 
F.  G.  Keayoa.  Greek  Papyri  in  fhe  BriitMh  Mu»eum,  2 
vols..  I^ndon,  1893-9(8;  B.  P.  GrenfeO  and  J.  P.  MahafTy, 
liePienue  Lowe  of  Ptolrmu  PhiladelphuM^  Oxford,  1896; 
U.  Wileken,  Chiechitthe  OBtraca^  2  vola.,  Leipaie,  1890; 
the  publlcationa  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  (q.v.), 
whjeh  are  of  prime  importance,  especially  the  Oreoo- 
Roman  Braoch  and  the  Annual  ffeports;  the  oolumna  of 
the  ClaMmc0l  Review  and  the  A  eevpHiiehf  ZeiUchrift,  which 
reproduce  many  original  documenta. 

The  English  reader  will  find  cxoellent  treatment  in 
J.  P.  ^fahafTy,  Empire  of  th§  Ptolemtex,  London,  18^5: 
idrm,  //m<.  of  Euypi  und*r  ihe  Ptolemaic  Dynastj/,  ib, 
1899;  E.  R.  Bevan,  The  Hmue  of  Stieuc%u,  2  vol*..  Lon- 
don. 1902;  and  E.  A.  W.  Badge.  Bfnn>i  under  the  Satieji, 
PernanM.  and  Ptoiemie*^  vola,  vil,-viii.,  Oxford  and  New 
York,  1902.  Consult  furth'T:  (\  R.  Lepsiua,  Denkmdier 
am  Aem/pten  wtd  Aethiopim  'kdint  1&49-69;  O.  Grote, 


Hut.  of  Greece,  chap,  xciii.,  London,  1872;  J.  Freuden- 
thai,  HetlenielitfJie  Studien,  vol  i.,  Brcalau,  1875;  F. 
Suaemihl,  Gt«JiichU  der  griechischrn  LittercUur  in  der 
Ale:tandrineric\t,  2  vols,,  Leipaic,  1892;  M.  L.  Stinek,  Die 
DifnaMie  der  Piatrmder,  Berlin,  1807  (takes  into  account 
fresh  material);  P.  M.  Meyer.  Dae  Heerw^een  der  Ptoie- 
mOer  und  R&mer  in  Aegjtpten^  Leipsic,  1000;  A.  Bouch6- 
Leclerq,  HiH,  dee  LoffideM,  2  vob-.  Paris,  19f>3-04;  B, 
Nieae,  Genehichte  der  gr'iechiechen  ,  .  ,  Slaaien  Meii  der 
Schiacht  bei  Chaeronea,  3  vob..  Gotha,  1893-1903;  Vig- 
ouroux,  Dictionnaire,  foao,  xxxiii.  846-857. 

PTOLEBffY:  ValeuUiiian  Gnostic.  See  Valen- 
TINTI9  ANn  HIS  School. 

PUBLICAN.    See  Taxes,  Tax-oatherebs. 

PUBUCAHL    See  New  Manicheaj^s,  II.,  $  U 

PUBDEFOOT,  WILLIAM  GEORGE:  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Westerham  (18  m.  e.e.  of  London)^ 
Kentj  England,  May  31,  1842.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Westbourne  Bchools*  London,  but  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  weot  to  Canada,  settling  at  Ingersoll, 
Ontario.  He  ecrvefl  in  the  Fenian  raids  of  1866 
and  six  years  latter  removed  to  Tccumaebp  Mich., 
where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker.  He  had  always 
been  interested  in  rehgious  matters,  however,  and 
in  1879  became  a  home  missionary  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  tlie  Congregational  Home  Missionarj'  So- 
ciety. He  was  later  a  general  mi^ionary  and  later 
still  held  a  Congregational  pastorate  at  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  until  1888,  since  when  he  baa  been  field 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  has  v.  ritten  MimUe-Man  on  the  Fron^ 
tier  (New  York,  1895)  and  Hcurm  of  Wood  (in  col- 
laboration with  I.  O.  Rankin,  Boston,  IW'-t). 

PITENJER,  GEORG  CHRISTIAN  BERHHARD: 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Friedrichskoog  (56  m. 
n,w.  of  Hamburg),  Sleawck-Holstein,  June  7,  1850; 
d.  at  Jena  May  i:^,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Jena, 
Eriangen,  Zurich,  and  Kiel,  1870-74;  became  privat- 
docent  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Jena,  1878;  and 
professor  extraordinarj",  1880.  He  was  the  author 
of  De  AL  Serveti  doctriiui  (Jena,  1876);  Ge^ckichie 
der  cfiristlichen  Reii^imisphilomphie  sett  der  liefor- 
motion  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1880-83;  Eng.  transl., 
HiMory  of  the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion  from 
the  Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1887);  Grundri^s  der 
Religionsphilosophie,  ed.  R.  A.  Lipsiua  (1886);  and 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Thetdogincher  JaftreB- 
bericht  (Leipsic.  lS82-«5). 

PUERSTINGER     (PIRSTIHGER),    BERTHOLD: 

Bishop  of  Chienisee;  b,  at  Salzburg  (156  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Vienna)  1465;  d.  at  Saalfelden  (28  m.  e.s.w.  of 
Salzburg)  July  19,  1543.  In  1495  he  appears,  al- 
ready a  licentiate  in  law  (doctor  later),  as  ehambcr- 
lain  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  then  as  \icar 
general-  In  1508  he  became  bishop  of  Chiemsee, 
having  his  residence  in  Salzburg.  Thenceforth  he 
was  often  employ etl  in  iin|xjrtant  matters  by  Arch- 
bishop Leonard  (d.  1519)  and  by  his  successor, 
Matth^us  Lang  (1519-40).  He  ordained  Johann 
von  Stawpitz  (q.v.)  as  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  in  1522 
and  thereafter  the  two  men,  both  gentle,  earnest, 
and  spiritual,  are  repeatedly  named  together. 
Lang*s  eneiTgetic  rcforuuitoiy  measuree  accorded 
with  Berthold's  deepest  wishes,  and  he  seems  to 
have  both  inspired  them  and  given  them  expression. 
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When  Berthold  was  sent  to  suppress  the  Lutherans 
in  KitzbQhel  he  accompUshed  Uttle,  his  retiring 
nature  being  unfitted  for  decisive  action.  Nor  did 
he  have  the  necessary  practical  endowments  for  the 
external  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  or  the  stren- 
uous zeal  requisite  to  uphold  its  secular  and  finan- 
cial rights  against  the  nobles.  In  1525  at  his  own 
request  on  the  ground  of  age  and  physical  weak- 
ness he  was  given  a  coadjutor.  His  Onus  ecdestoe 
had  appeared  in  1524  and  Archbishop  Lang  was 
anxious  that  Berthold  should  continue  his  literary 
work.  In  retirement  at  the  monastery  of  Raiten- 
shaslach,  near  Burghausen,  he  finished  his  Tewt- 
ache  Theologey  toward  the  end  of  1527  (Mimich, 
1528;  Latin  transl.,  Augsburg,  1531;  ed.  W.  Reith- 
meier,  Munich,  1 852) .  The  translation  was  made  at 
Saalfelden,  whither  Berthold  had  retired  perma- 
nently, and  there  he  w^rote  also  Tewtsch  Rational 
aber  das  Ambt  heiliger  mesa  and  Kdigpuchel  Ob  der 
Kdig  ausserhalb  der  mess  zeraichen  sey  (Munich, 
1535).  In  1532  he  founded  a  brotherhood  in 
Saalfelden .  and  later  erected  for  it  an  asylum, 
primarily  for  poor  priests,  though  la3rmen  and 
women  were  admitted  if  they  were  not  Lutherans. 
The  inscription  over  Berthold's  grave,  in  which  he 
was  called  father  of  the  poor,  was  preserved  in 
the  Saalfelden  church  till  1811. 

Berthold 's  writings  have  far  more  interest  than 
the  deeds  of  his  active  and  public  life;  and  they 
reveal  the  man  with  no  less  clearness.  The  Onus 
ecclesicB  was  published  anonymously  (Landshut, 
1524,  Cologne,  1531,  2d  ed.  revised,  Augsburg, 
1531),  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  authorship. 
As  early  as  1548  it  appears  in  a  Venetian  index  of 
heretical  books  and  in  1550  in  the  Lou  vain  index. 
From  the  latter  it  passed  to  the  Roman,  but  since 
Benedict  XIV.  has  been  omitted.  Berthold's  pur- 
pose is  to  caU  to  repentance  and  reform;  for  this 
end  he  depicts  in  dark  colors  the  **  burden  "  which 
lies  on  the  entire  Church — a  twofold  weight  of  guilt 
and  impending  punishment,  in  which  all  are  in- 
volved, but  especially  Rome  and  the  clergy.  The 
Turks,  who  were  then  threatening  eastern  Europe, 
are  an  instrument  of  the  merited  doom;  and  the 
"  reformation  "  by  which  the  Church  was  already 
divided  forebodes  more  to  come.  The  whole  is 
worked  up  in  apocalyptic  manner  in  connection 
with  the  last  days.  Joachim  of  Fiore,  the  revela- 
tions of  St.  Bridget,  and  other  productions  of  the 
contemporary  medieval  prophetism  furnished  ma- 
terial, with  which  personal  observations  and  expe- 
rience are  interwoven,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
well-ordered  and  illuminating  picture  of  conditions 
in  South  Germany  and  the  archdiocese  of  Salzburg. 
Escape  is  possible  only'by  a  true  reform;  and  its 
nature  and  method  have  already  been  indicated 
by  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  poverty  of  the  mendi- 
cant monks  is  the  ideal  toward  which  the  Church, 
the  papacy,  and  the  clergy  must  strive  by  renoim- 
cing  worldly  goods;  the  immediate  means  for  its 
attainment  is  a  free  general  council  "  where  ex- 
pression is  allowed  to  the  lowly  and  faithful."  The 
attitude  toward  indulgences  is  significant;  their 
abuse  is  characteristic  of  the  present  evil  time  and 
will  destroy  the  Church  if  not  checked.  The  most 
carefully  written  chapter  of  the  ^ 


of  this  theme  and  it  accords  fully  with  Luther's 
ideas  and  utterances. 

The  Tewtsche  Theologey  (for  editions  see  above) 
is  the  first  extended  Roman  Catholic  treatise  on 
dogmatics  in  the  German  language  and  the  first 
comprehensive  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
Roman  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  Reformation. 
It  thus  has  importance  as  literature  and  Unguis 
ticaUy,  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Counter-Reformation.  The  occa- 
sion and  aim  are  stated  in  the  preface — to  lead 
back  the  misguided  to  the  right  faith  and  to  set 
forth  the  truth.  The  polemical  purpose  is  evident 
in  the  attempt  to  speak  '^  from  Scripture  and  the 
teachers,  especially  Augustine,"  and  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  material  (faith  and  justi- 
fication are  put  first).  The  dogmas  and  ethics  set 
forth  are  really  based  on  Thomas,  but  in  the  dis- 
torted form  usual  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  An- 
selm,  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus  espe- 
cially, all  had  influence,  the  prophets  of  the  Onus 
are  sometimes  heard,  and  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  mysticism  (Tauler)  come 
to  view.  Indulgences  are  regarded  quite  as  in  the 
Onv^  and  there  are  other  resemblances  between 
the  two  books.  But  the  tone  is  different.  A  po- 
lemical antireformation  note  is  struck  in  the  The- 
ologey which  places  it  in  the  Roman  reaction.  Lu- 
ther's justification  by  faith  alone  is  repudiated; 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  pope  are  emphasized. 
Thus  the  call  to  repentance  of  the  earlier  book  is 
weakened.  Berthold's  personahty,  however,  is  the 
same  in  both  works;  he  is  sensible  and  upright, 
thorough,  inclined  to  traditionalism  and  repelled 
by  humanism,  defective  in  academic  training.  The 
Theologey  had  only  a  limited  influence  either  in  the 
original  language  or  in  the  Latin  translation;  it  was 
too  minute  and  pretentious,  too  clumsy  in  disputa- 
tion, and  admitted  too  candidly  the  faults  of  the 
Church.  (Johannes  Ficker.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  W.  Vierthaler,  GeachiehU  dea  Sehvl- 
wesens  und  der  KuUur  in  SaUburg,  i.  151-162,  Salzburg. 
1802;  W.  Hauthaler.  Kardinal  MaUhAuB  Lang  und  die 
rdigiOa-aotiale  Betcegung  seiner  Zeit,  ib.  1896;  J.  SchmM, 
Dea  Kardinals  und  Eni>iachof»  .  .  .  MaUhHus  Lang  Ver- 
hallen  zur  Reformaticn^  FQrth,  1901.  On  tbe  writings 
consult:  J.  G.  Schelhom,  De  rttigionis  evangtiiea  in 
provincia  Scditburgenai  ortu,  progreatu  ei  fatit,  G«nn. 
transl..  pp.  17-54,  Leipsio,  1732;  H.  L&mmer,  Uie  rof^ 
tridentiniach-katkoliache  Theologie  dea  Reformationa-Zeii' 
altera,  pp.  27-30  et  passim,  Berlin,  1858;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hist, 
of  Auricular  Confeaaion  and  Indulgeneea  in  the  Latin 
Church,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1896;  H.  Werner.  Die 
Flugachrift  "  Onua  Eecleaica "  mit  einem  Anhang  Ober 
aoaial-  und  kirchenpolitiache  Praphftien,  GieMen,  1901; 
Grcins,  BeHhoid  PUrstinger,  Sabburg,  1904. 

PUFENDORF,  SAMUEL,  BARON:  The  first 
German  professor  of  natural  and  international  law; 
b.  at  Dorf-Chemnitz  in  the  margravate  of  Meissen 
(either  Dorf-Chemnitz  bei  Zwonitz,  15  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Chemnitz,  or  Dorf-Chemnitz  bei  Sayda,  30  m.  s.w. 
of  Dresden)  Jan.  8,  1632;  d.  in  Berlin  Oct.  26, 
1694.  He  studied  in  Leipsic  and  Jena,  was  pro- 
fessor in  Heidelberg  from  1661,  in  Lund  from  1668, 
historiographer  and  secretary  of  state  in  Stockholm 
from  1677,  and  privy  councilor  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  Berlin  from  1687.  In  his  chief 
book,  the  De  jure  nalura  et  genHum  (Lund,  1672; 
^^^tankfoit,  1684;  and  often;  Eng.  tranal.,  0/  the 
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Lam  of  Nature  and  NaHona,  Oxford,  17tU,  5th  ed., 
London,  1749),  he  ekboratetl  and  systematized  the 
conception  of  law  to  which  Hugo  Grotius  (q.v.) 
had  first  given  expresaioo  a  half-century  earlier, 
making  alJ  knowledge  of  it  flow  from  three  sources 
— the  reason,  the  cixil  statutes,  and  the  divine  rev- 
elation, to  which  correspond  the  three  disciplines 
of  natural  law,  civil  law,  and  moral  theology.  The 
principle  of  natural  [aw  is  the  instinct  of  society, 
and  natural  law  is  a  purely  rational  science,  inde- 
pendent of  revelation,  and  taking  account  of  men 
only  as  they  actually  are.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  medieval  conception,  which  considered  the 
essential  righteousness  of  God  as  the  archetype,  the 
ftttiibutes  of  God  as  the  norm,  and  the  decalogue 
as  the  code  of  natural  law.  Religion  in  Pufendorf*s 
system  is  a  means  for  the  realization  of  law  and  God 
is  its  originator.  He  would  study  theology  as  a 
mathematical  science  and  establish  its  principle 
by  the  method  of  geometrical  demonstration.  All 
this  was  inacceptable  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day. 
Pufendorf  was  bitterly  attacked  in  Lund,  then  by 
theologians  of  Leipsic  and  Jena,  and  a  long  and  un- 
seemly controversy  followed.  In  a  work  De  habiiu 
rdigionis  ChristiatKB  ad  tn'tam  ciinlem  (Bremen, 
16S7;  Eng.  tranal.,  Of  the  Nature  and  Qualification 
of  Religion^  London,  1698)  headvocate<l  auper\ision 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  and  guaranty  of  free- 
dom of  conscience,  which  can  be  limited  only  by 
natural  religion  inherent  in  the  State;  as  God  does 
not  judge  by  dogmas,  so  the  State  has  not  the  ver- 
dict of  heresy^  Buddeus  and  Christian  Wolff  first 
accorded  to  Pufendorf  proper  recognition.  Other 
translations  of  his  works  into  English  were:  Intro- 
dudion  to  the  History  of  //n?  Principal  Kingdoms  and 
States  of  Europe  (London,  1699,  new  ed.,  1764); 
Th^e  History  of  Popedom  (London,  1691);  and  A 
View  of  the  Luiheran  Churches  (London  1714). 

(G.  FRANKt) 
BtBuooRAPST:  H.  F.  W.  Hmrichi,  GeMchicM*  des  RechU- 
und  Staetisprinripien  ^t  dtr  HfformaliQn,  voL  ii,*  3  vola,, 
Leipsic.  1 848-52;  J.  C.  Bltintacbli  and  K.  Brater.  Deut- 
nchts  Sta4UMW^irierhuch,  viu.  424—138,  U  vola.,  Leipaic, 
186ft-70;  Q.  Frank.  OgMihiehU  dtr  proifMantinchen  The- 
ohffif,  ii,  62-67,  3  vola,,  ib.  1H62-75;  J.  G.  DroyBon,  in 
Abhandlunoen  drr  neurm  OcMchichtt.  tb»  1875;  H,  von 
Treitj*chke.  Hittorijtcht  und  poHii»thc  AufmU*^  iv.  202- 
304.  I^ipstc,  1897;  ADB,  xxvi.  70I-7l>8.  Hi»  Briefe  to 
ChmiijLQ  Thomjuiiaa  are  edit«d  by  E.  QiK««  Mimicb. 
18»7. 

PUL.     See  Assyria,  VL,  3,  %  9. 

PULCHERIA:  Eastern  empress,  daughter  of 
Arcaditis  and  elder  sister  of  Theodosiius  XL;  b.  399: 
d.  Sept.  10,  453.  Notwithstanding  her  youth,  in 
414  the  senate  made  her  Augusta  and  guardian  of 
her  weak-minded  brother.  As  empress  she  Uved 
hke  a  nun  and  transformed  the  palace  into  a  con- 
vent, but  for  a  derade  her  rule  was  absolute.  After 
the  marriage  of  Theodoaiua  with  Athenais,  daugh- 
ter of  LeontiuB,  a  philosopher  of  Athens  {the  bride 
embracing  Christianity  and  receiving  with  baptism 
the  name  of  Eudocia),  jealous  quarrels  broke  out 
between  the  two  sisters-in-law,  although  Pulcheria 
had  herself  chosen  her  brother's  wife.  In  the  Nes- 
torian  controversy  (see  NESTonrus)  Eudocia  sided 
with  Nestorius,  Pulcheria  plotted  with  Cyril  and  by 
her  influence  over  the  emperor  secured  the  patri- 


arch's downfall;  ber  course  waa  doubtless  embit- 
tered by  a  charge  which  Nestorius  had  made  against 
her  chastity.  The  schissm  which  had  split  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  for  thirty  years  Pulcheria 
terminated  by  bringing  the  bones  of  Chrj^sostom  to 
the  capital  and  giving  them  solemn  burial  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  (Jan.  27,  438).  Tiie  relics  ol 
the  forty  martyrs  of  Scbaste,  of  Zacharias,  and  of 
St.  Btephen  were  treated  in  tike  manner.  In  446 
Pulcheria  was  banished  from  the  court,  but  four 
years  later  she  regainwl  her  inlluence*  Eudocia  hav- 
ing been  banished  in  the  mean  time  antl  taken  up 
her  residence  in  Jerusidem,  where  she  died  in  451, 
After  the  death  of  Theodoaius  (450),  Pulcheria  con- 
sented to  a  nominal  marriage  %ith  the  aged  senator 
and  general,  Marcian^  who  was  elevated  to  the  im- 
perial dignity^  She  attended  the  sixth  session  of 
the  Council  of  Chaicedon  (Oct^  25,  451)  and  con- 
tribiite<l  to  the  condemnation  of  both  Eutychianism 
and  Nestorianism.  The  Greek  Church  reverences 
Pulcheria  as  one  of  its  greatest  saints. 

(O.  ZdCKLERtO 
BTBLJOdRAPHy:  F.  Gregoroviui,  AihtmaU^  Oeachichte  tiner 
bi/ianlini%:hen  Kaiserin,  pp.  80  aqu.,  Leiptic,  1881;  A. 
lliUldeapenmng,  GescJtichU  rffj  infirrrmiMchtn  Rrtcht  uTiter 
Ark€uHu9  .  .  .  ,  ii.  :il7  »qq.»  243  Bqq.,  29 1  aqq,,  317  iqq., 
373  «qq.,  Hnlle.  19A5  {the  best  modem  presentiition) ; 
Heffllet  Conctt\ciHje»chichie^  voL  ti.,  pasajm,  Eur.  tratisl., 
vol.  iii.  pawim,  Fr.  tranal.,  vol.  ii.  ptutaiin;  ASB^  Sept., 
iii.  503-MO.  iv.  778-782:   DCfl,  iv,  520-52L 

PULLEYN  (PULLEm),  ROBERT:  A  noteworthy 
representative  of  the  dogma ticians  of  the  twelfth 
century  who  sought  to  eoDect  the  opinions  of  di&- 
tingxiiahcd  teachers  on  various  points  of  doctrine 
(the  scM^alled  **  sentence  waiters  ")  •  b.  in  England 
of  good  parentage  perhaps  c.  lOSO  or  earlier;  d.  in 
Rome  (7)  c.  1150.  His  name  appears  as  PolcniiiSj 
Pullan,  and  PuUy,  as  well  as  in  the  two  forms 
given  in  the  title.  After  studying  in  England  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  William  of  Champeaux  and 
Abebrd  were  his  teachers  and  where  in  due  time 
he  himself  taught.  About  1133  he  appears  in  Eng- 
land, lecturing  on  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford  and  also 
as  archdeacon  of  Rochester.  King  Henry  I.  showed 
him  favor  and  offered  him  a  bi:?hopric,  which  he 
declined.  The  disturbances  after  Henry*8  de^th 
(1135)  drove  him  again  lo  Paris.  A  letter  from 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (Robert's  warm  friend)  to  the 
bishop  of  Rochei?ter»  written  about  1140,  shows  that 
the  bishop  had  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  11.  in 
an  attempt  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  bene- 
fice. Innocent,  however,  probably  influenceti  by 
Bernard,  decided  in  Robert's  favor  and  called  him 
to  the  papal  court.  He  became  cardinal  under 
Celestine  II.,  chancellor  under  Lucius  IL,  and 
probably  died  during  the  reign  of  Eugenitis  III. 
(1145-53)  as  his  signature  is  not  found  later. 

Writings  by  Robert  of  varied  character  (commen- 
taries, treatises,  sermons,  etc.)  are  extant  in  manu- 
script, but  nothing  has  been  published  except  the 
Sententiarum  librii  inii  (ed.  H,  Mathoud,  Paris, 
1665,  reproduced  in  MPL^  clxxxvi.;  excerpts 
are  in  Ceillier,  AuieuTB  mcrH,  xiv,  392  sqq.),  which 
waa  strongly  influenoed  by  Abelard's  Sic  et  non, 
Abelard*  however,  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions,  Rol>crt  goes  farther  and  tries 
to  unify  contradictions  by  the  dialectical  method 
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and  tbo  Aristotelian  philosophy:  He  b^^ine  (book 
i,)  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  finds  hia  diaiectics 
applicable  and  mifficicDt  to  prove  that  God  existe^ 
that  he  can  have  had  no  beginning,  and  that  there 
can  not  be  more  gods  than  one.  When  be  comes  to 
the  Trinity,  however,  he  quotes  I  John  v.  7,  aa  the 
ultimate  proof;  and  all  hia  fine-spun  reaaoning 
merely  eontirma  the  truth  of  an  incidental  remark 
at  the  begLELoing — that  the  dialectician  accomplishes 
nothing,  since  he  explains  "  the  obscure  by  the  ob- 
scure and  that  which  is  to  be  believed  by  the  in- 
cretlible,"  The  ommppcaence  of  God  Robert  ilJu^ 
trates  by  the  soul  in  the  body.  God 'a  relation  to 
evil  is  not  explained  as  purely  permissive,  and  thus 
Cod  is  not  the  originator  of  evil  in  the  world-  to  be 
able  to  do  evil  ia  not  evU,  but  actually  to  do  evil. 
Predestination  is  expounded  in  Augustinian  fashion. 
The  discussion  of  limita  upon  the  divine  omnipo* 
tence  m  characteristic  of  Robert's  method,  Abe- 
lard  had  aeserted  that  God  can  do  no  more  than  he 
does  and  willa^  others  that  everything  is  included 
in  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Robert  explains,  that 
what  would  be  against  reason  and  evil  if  it  were 
done,  God  can  not  do»  since  if  he  could  it  would  be 
impotence^  the  ability  to  do  evii  would  eclipse  the 
ability  to  do  good.  Nevertheless  God  could  do 
much  which  he  does  not  because  he  does  not  pur- 
pose it,  although  it  could  be  done  without  injury 
to  hia  goodness.  Book  ii,  proceeds  to  the  creation 
of  the  worlds  with  many  curious  speculations.  The 
doctrine  of  angela  is  expounded  minutely,  a  subject 
to  w^Mch  Robert  returns  in  the  sixth  book.  Books 
iii.  and  iv.  treat  in  the  main  of  Christology,  The 
succeeding  hooks  are  much  less  systematic-  Book 
v.  takes  up  the  resurrection,  and  then  the  treatment 
of  the  aacramenta  begins  and  lasts  into  the  eighth 
book,  with  much  discursive  material.  Like  Alger 
of  Li^  Robert  knows  of  five  sacraments.  Tlie 
treatment  of  marriage  and  divorce  (book  vii,)  is  of 
much  importance  for  the  history  of  the  canon  law 
before  Gratian.  Book  viii.  opens  with  the  Lord*B 
Supper  and  cloeei  with  the  last  things.  All  elect 
heathen  will  l>e  converted  and  all  Jews  by  Enoch 
and  Eliaa,  and  then  Antichrist  will  come.  For  three 
and  a  half  years  he  i^ill  rule  and  oppress  the  elect, 
will  9<.Kluca  m&ny  from  the  Roman  Church,  rebuild 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  worshiped  by  many 
as  God,  but  finally  will  be  killed  by  the  archangel 
Michael  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Then  the  elect 
who  have  been  misled  by  Antichrist  will  be  given 
forty  days  for  repentance.  A  great  fire  will  break 
out  and  consiunc  the  world,  burning  till  all  believers 
are  purified.  The  general  resurrection  will  follow, 
at  which  all  men  ivill  receive  back  all  parts  of  the 
body,  even  the  most  minute.  Finally  the  last  trump- 
et will  sound,  the  living  vdU  be  caught  up  in  the 
air,  the  judge  will  come,  and  the  soula  which  still 
have  need  of  purification  will  he  cleansed  by  fire. 
Many  fantastic  ideas  concerning  the  order  in  which 
the  good  and  wicked  will  rise,  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, the  separation  of  the  pious  from  the  ^odlesa, 
and  the  like^  ane  interwoven,  whh  curious  and  naive 
discussions.  (FEBorpJAND  Comts.) 

Bibuocji?4PRt:    Thu  earlier  reports  are  tolleeted  in  MFL^ 
elxxxvi.  5:13  nqq.     Qooimlt  further:    L,  E.  Dupin,  Ncu- 


P«hs,  1689*1711,  ftbridcad  Eag.  tnmel..  3  vota^  Dubya. 
17^-24>  C.  Oudiil,  Cvmrn^nlariyit  de  weripUfrSbuM  ccdaie*- 
iiiciMr  u.  1118  «iq.»  Leipoic^  17a2;  B.  Hjlui^u»  BiM.  dt  k 
pkU&mphim  teei^^tiqu^^  i.  4$3  aqq,,  Purb^  1S72;  J.  Bach, 
Die  DoQmeng€KkiehU  det  MiUd^Uert,  it.  21fl  atj^.t  Viouii, 
1875-  T.  E.  HoUondp  in  The  MiMorical  Retieifi,  vi  (imi), 
23S  vqq.T  J.  E.  Efdtnanti,  G^tchicMe  d^r  PMIowpAwi  l 
3O0  vqq.,  4th  ed.«  Berlm,  I8f^.  Eiiff.  tmnal.  ai  eaHktf  hL, 
3  vobi.*  Load^in,  1^93;  DNB.  idvu.  1S-20. 

PULLMAH,  JAMES  MIHTOll:  UnlverBalM;  h. 
at  Portland,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1836;  d.  at  Lynn,  Maaa.,  Nov.  23,  1903.  He  grad- 
uated at  St.  Lawrence  Divinity  School,  Canton, 
N,  Y.,  1860;  was  pastor  at  Troy,  N.  ¥.,  1S61-68; 
of  Sijcth  UniverBalist  Church  (Our  Savior)  ^  New 
York,  ISaa^^;  and  at  Lyim,  Maae.,  1885^1003. 
He  waa  intereated  in  various  philanthiopie  mQYt- 
ments,  heing  a  member  of  the  MaesachuBetta  Btate 
Board  of  Charities;  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Lea^uo  from  its  inception;  director  of  the  State 
Prison  Aaeociation;  couojelor  of  the  Amerie^n  In- 
stitute of  Ci  vioa ;  and  other  bodies  with  aunilar  aims. 

PULPIT:  The  platform  in  a  church  from  which 
the  apeaker  addreaaea  the  audience.  In  primitive 
Christendom  the  preacher*s  poaition  w^as  r^ularty 
in^de  the  railing  {carwdli)  w^hich  separated  choir 
and  nave,  an  arrangement  still  further  empbasiied 
in  the  metropohtan  cathedral^  where  the  hiahop 
waa  the  preacher.  At  the  same  time  peisoital  con- 
siderations, questions  of  room,  and  other  lollueiices 
came  to  lend  their  weight  in  ever  greater  degree  to 
the  reservation  of  the  Ambo  (q*v.)^  which  had  orig- 
inally been  set  apart  for  the  lections^  for  the  homi- 
letic  diaeourae  whether  inajde  or  outside  the  railing. 
A  development  thus  took  shape  which  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  pulpit,  although  not  until  centuries 
later;  the  German  designation  Kansd  atill  reechoes 
a  more  primitive  connection  with  ean^dlt  ('*  chan- 
cel,*' or  croasbara). 

The  growing  centralization  of  the  entire  worship 
upon  the  mas;;,  and  the  more  ceremonial  decoration 
of  the  choir  In  conaequence,  no  longer  allow^  place 
for  the  sermon  in  these  hallowed  precincts,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  decline  of  preaching 
in  the  6rst  half  of  the  medieval  era  took  away  aj] 
interest  in  the  matter  (see  Preaching,  Hihtobt  of). 
Not  until  aft^  the  sermon  had  agaio 
Devfllopsd   attained   some   ^gnificanoe   in  public 

from  the  worship,  did  the  practical  question  of 
Ambo.  the  preacher'e  place  in  the  aai^ctuary 
once  more  come  urgently  to  the  front. 
The  historical  connection  of  the  same  with  the 
ambo,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  construc- 
tion, or  accessory  to  the  rood-loft,  was  still  an  extant 
fact;  and  this  was  the  starting  point »  The  ambo, 
however,  came  to  be  more  or  lesa  projected  into  the 
central  nave,  to  face  the  congregation.  None  the 
leas  during  this  transition  period  and  even  much 
later,  movable  **  preaching  chairs  "  of  wood  con- 
tinued in  use  in  all  Weatem  Christendom,  This  de- 
vice was  promoted  especially  through  the  mendicant 
orders'  habit  of  delivering  sermons  abroad  in  the 
public  squares.  Indeed^  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
these  movable  stands  hardly  went  out  of  fashion. 
Tq  Germany,  as  commonly  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
the  sermon's  place  adhered  longer  to  the  modified 
rood-^Ioft  that  was  Btted  up  for  this  purpoee  and  for 
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the  liturgical  lections*  The  fuller  and  freer  deveIo[> 
ment  of  the  pulpit  in  all  countries  to  which  it  gained 
entrance  waa  not  eventually  assured  before  the  late 
Gothic  period  in  the  fifteenth  centurj';  wliile  the 
Reformation  movement  brought  this  development 
into  still  wider  and  swifter  activity  not  only  in 
Protestant  but  also  in  Roman  Catholic  juriaiUctiona. 
The  pylpit  now  becomes  a  conspicuous,  indispen- 
sable fixture  of  the  interior  equipment  of  churches; 
and  in  keeping  with  its  importance  it  m  appropri- 
ated  by  art  as  an  object  highly  fruitful  for  [is  pur- 
poses. Its  connection  with  choir  and  arnbo  ceases 
entirely^  and  the  portable  wooden  pul- 
Medieval  pit  disiippears.  From  late  Gothic  times 
Pulpit-  onward,  the  pulpit  is  a  fixed  essential 
Decorations,  to  the  central  nave,  and  is  almost  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  baptismal  font.  Its 
materials  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  stone  and  wood; 
the  Renaissance  preferred  wood.  Rarely  the  pul- 
pit adjoins  the  wall  in  a  freely  suspended  manner; 
but  usually  it  rests  on  a  structural  base,  on  a  pillar 
or  column.  Again,  statues  appear  as  bearers — 
Moaes,  kings  of  Israel,  Peter,  Paul,  angels,  even 
Christ  himself.  At  the  bottom  He  monnters  as 
images  of  the  demonic  powers  overcome  by  the 
Church  and  now  its  servants.  Not  only  here  but 
elsewhere  in  pulpit  art,  solemn  warnings  are  occa- 
stonaUy  introduced  for  preachers  and  hearers  ahke. 
And  still  more  richly  does  art  unfold  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  commonly  octagonal,  more  rarely  hex- 
agonal  or  circular,  breastwork  surrounding  the  plat- 
form. From  single  ornament  to  detail  figures  and 
entire  scenes,  decorative  art  has  here  been  active. 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  four  Church  Fathers  (in 
metlieval  times  the  favorite  theme),  saints,  espe- 
cially the  patrons  of  the  founder  or  of  the  Cburch 
— the  symbols  of  the  fotu  Evangelists  (frequent  in 
the  Reformation  era  and  prtHlominantly  so  on  Prot- 
estant soil),  personifies  I  virtuea,  the  well-known 
typical  figures  of  medieval  imageiy.  Old- and  New* 
Testament  scenes,  etc.^  complete  this  copious  cycle. 
Equaily  appropriated  to  the  operations  of  art  is  the 
stairway  arrangement;  an  elegantly  perforated 
balustrade,  often  with  statues,  embellishes  the  way. 
With  conscious  design  to  this  end,  images  of  Most^s 
and  the  prophets  were  employed.  A  similar  decora- 
tion was  finally  bestowed  upon  the  indii?pensable 
and  often  tremendous  sounding-board,  which  in  the 
Gothic  era  sometimes  rears  itself  Uke  an  open  tower 
or  towering  cupola. 

In  the  Renaissance  age  these  forms  become  sim- 
pljfie<i;  indeed,  a  certain  sobriety  and   monotony 
come  to  prevail.    Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth — 
sporadically  still  earlier — the  pulpit  was  relegated 
to  the  altar's  enclosure,  and  became 
Later  De-    associates!  with  the  altar  in  such  sort 
velopmeot  that  it  was  either  eonstnictcfl  over  the 
altar  wall,  or  else  it  was  erectc^l  be- 
hind the  altar,  which  in  this  case  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  headpiece.    Not  only  the  Evangelical  but 
also  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — though  the  latter 
in  less  degree — is  implieatetl  in  this  confusion.    The 
reawakening  of  a  proper  understanding  for  the  na- 
ture of  congregational  worship  and  the  right  func- 
tions of  the  objects  thereto  instrumental  within  the 


int^jrior  of  the  church,  led  to  i^pirited  opposition 
against  this  jiixtapoaition  of  altai*  and  pulpit.  The 
custom  of  covering  the  front  of  the  ambo  with  a 
cloth  passed  over  to  the  pulpit,  aud  has  been  main- 
tained to  this  day.  The  pulpits  or  quasi-pulpits 
which  occur  as  tletachetl  externals  of  churches, 
served  either  for  the  display  of  relics  or  for  the  de- 
liverj"  of  addresses  on  special  occasions.  Sometimes 
they  stand  quite  apart  from  any  connection  with 
the  chnrcli  edifice  in  the  square  of  the  church  or  in 
the  cemetery. 

The  Greek  Church  has  generally  aahered  io  the 

simple  ambo  along  the  di\nding  line  of  the  choir. 

Only    in    the   larger   churches,    where 

In  the       stress  is  laid  on  the  sermon,  has  there 

Greek       been  progress  in  the  development  of 

Church,     pulpites;    though  even  here  their  form 

still  variously  reflects  the  general  style 

of  the  ambo.  VirrroR  Schcjltsee, 

Bibuogbaphy:    Binghtim.  OHffinett*  Itl.,  v.  4,  VIIL,  v.  4; 

H.  Otle,  Bandhttrh  iter  kirehlithen  Kunatarch&oloffif,  b,v, 

•'  Kaoiel."    2    vols..    Leipaie,    1883-84;    J.   A.    Martigny. 

Dictionnaire     ei-e-a    arUiguitf-s    chriliennM,    b.v*    "  Ambo/* 

Pariis.   1866;    F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Bficuklopiidie  drr  chri^- 

tiehen   AUerthumrr^   a. v.     **  Ambon."     2    vols.,    Freiburu, 

1880-86;     W.    Dumndua,    Symbolism    of   Churches    and 

Church  OmamenU,  p.  23.  London.  IftOfl;    KL,  L  685-687; 

ftnd   the  veo'   ill urainji ting  article  on   the  Ambo  m  F. 

Cabrol,  Dictionnaire  d' archiologie  ckrHiennet  faac.  v.*  cola, 

133(1—17,  Pari«i,  1&04  (where  &  v^aat  refefeiie«  list  ia  given) » 

PUHlSHMEliT,  FUTITRE,  See  Fdtube  Pun- 
ishment. 

PUOTSHMENTS,  HEBREW.    See  Law,  Hebrew, 

Civil  and  Criminal. 

PUBSHOW,    WILLIAM    MORLEY:      Wesleyan; 
b.  at  Donmfeter  (30  m.  s,  of  York)  May  29,    1824; 
d,    at    London    Apr.    14,    IS81.     He  t'litcretJ   the 
Methodist  society  in  1838;    became  a  local  preacher 
in    1842;      studie^l     at    the  Wesley  an    College   at 
Richmond  in    1845;    occupied  various   fields  until 
he  was  ordainetl  in  1849;  served  at    Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,    Sheffield,    and    Leeds    18-19-1858;    in  Lon- 
don.   !858-fi4;      and     Bristol.    1854-67;    presided 
over    the     annual     conferences     and     had    great 
influence    upon    Methodism    in    the    Dominion    of 
Canada,  1867-73;  and  returning  to  London,  he  was 
sufierintenclent    of    Kensington    district^    1873-75^ 
and  one  of  the  general  w^cretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Metho<^list  Missionary  Society,    1875--SI,     He  was 
distinguished   for  his  eloquence*  enthusiasm,   vds- 
dom,  administrative  ability,  and  success  in  raising 
money  for  ht^nevolent  purposes.    He  published  5^ 
led   Lectures   and  Sermorit    (Ix^ndon,    1860);     Life 
Tho^tght^,  sermons  (ISG:^);    SaMmlh  Chimes,  verses 
(1867);     The  Prodigol  Son   (1868);    and  Sermom, 
Lectures,  and  Literanj  Remaifi^  (1881). 
BiBUocjRAPHTr     F.    W.    Mucdannld,    The  Lify  »/  William 
Moriev  PunHhon^  Ixindon,  1887;    The  Rm.  W,  M,  Pun- 
Mhon.   a   Sketch  of  hia   Life,   vnih  Srrmona,   ib.    1871;    T. 
MacCuiJogli,.  Tf^e  Rft.  W.  M.  Punahon,  ,  ,  .  a  memoritU 
Sermon,  ib.  1881;    W.  M.  Punjikon,  Preaehrr  and  Omtor, 
UTtiA  a  SdeeHem  of  hit  Lectures  and  Sermofu^  ib.    1881t 
J.    DawBOQ,    WiUiam    Morlejf    Punahan^    th*    Orator  ojf 
Methodism,  lb.  1906;    DNB,  xldi.  37-38. 

PimCELL,  HMRY:  Compoaer;  h,  at  West- 
minster,  London,  in  1658;  d.  at  the  same  plac« 
Nov.  21,  1695.  He  was  copjist  at  the  We^ftminfrter 
Abbey,  1676-78;    and  was  appointed  organist  at 
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the  eame  place,  1680,  and  at  the  Cbapel  Royal, 
1632.  He  occupied  a  place  in  the  firBt  rank  of  Eng- 
Jieh  sacred  compoaers.  While  his  place  in  this  work 
is  due  to  his  compoditioos  for  chiureh  um^  he  was  a 
proUfic  producer  of  music  for  the  stage,  fifty-one 
dramatic  works  of  his  being  known.  Ho  was  a  com- 
poser ale©  of  sonatas,  and  of  pieces  for  the  oi^an 
and  the  harpsichord.  His  Bacred  Music  (including 
fifty  anthems),  Te  DeuTHf  JubUaiej  and  a  number 
Qf  minor  pieces,  were  collected  and  edited  by  Vin- 
cent NoveUo,  and  prefaced  with  a  notice  of  his  Jife 
and  works  (London,  1826-36). 

BiBuooaApaT:  W.  B.  Cumminga.  PvneUf  ia  Grmi  Muwi- 
futfu  SsriiBA,  Londoa,  180^;  G.  Grove,  HiM.  of  MunCt 
ti,  183.  liL  46-62,  b  voU.,  lb.  l870-89j  J,  R  Ruodnum, 
PurcaiK  New  York,  1909;    DNB,  ilvii.  39-44. 

PUHCELL,  JOHH  BAPTIST:  Roman  CathoUc 
archbishop;  b.  at  Mallow  (IS  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cork), 
C3ounty  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  26,  1800;  d.  at  St. 
Martens,  Brown  County,  Ohio,  July  4,  18S3.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1818;  studied  theology  in 
America  and  France;  was  ordain^  pnest  at  Paris 
in  1826;  returned  to  America,  and  was  made  pro^ 
feg^or  in  1827,  and  president  in  1B2S,  of  Mount  St. 
Mar^^'s  Coll^e^  Emmittflbur^,  Md.  In  1S.'^3  he  was 
consecrated  bishops  and  in  1850  arciibiahop,  of  Cm* 
cinnati.  When  he  came  to  bis  see,  there  were  only 
BLJcteen  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  all  Oliio,  and 
many  of  these  were  mere  sheds.  In  1876  there  were 
460  churcheS;  100  chapels^  3  theological  seminanea, 
3  colleges,  6  hospitals,  and  22  orphan  a^^lums.  In 
1S7§,  he,  with  his  brother,  failed  for  $4,000,000, 
whereupon  he  retired  permanently  to  a  monastery. 
He  held  public  debates  with  Alesfander  Campbell 
and  with  Thomas  Vickers,  published  respectively  as 
A  Debate  on  tht  Roman  Catholic  Rdigion  (1837)  and 
The  Vickers  and  Purcell  Controversy  (New  York, 
186S).  In  the  ^'^atican  Council  he  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  infallibility  dogma,  though  he  later 
accepted  it, 

BiBUooa^PitT:  No  bio«rftpiiy  of  thi<  prolate  exist*.  Cotuijlt 
R.  Gilmour*  FunenU  Oroti&n  on  Archhi^utp  /.  3.  Puttdlf 
New  York,  18S3, 

PURCHAS,  JOHN:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cambridge  July  14,  1823?  d.  at  Brighton  Oct,  18, 
1872.  He  received  his  education  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1S44;  M,A.,  1847) j  was  curate 
of  Els  worth,  Cambridgeshire,  185 1^53,  of  OrwelJ  in 
the  same  county,  1856-59,  and  of  St,  Paul's,  Brigh- 
ton, 1861-66;  and  perpetual  curate  of  St,  James' 
Chapel^  Brighton,  after  1866.  His  curacy  in  St. 
James*  ia  significant  because  of  the  direct  contribu- 
tion which  was  made  through  it  to  the  controversy 
concerning  ritualism  (see  RixuALiaM)  in  the  Ang- 
lican church.  Purchiis  Introduced  the  use  of  vest- 
ments such  as  the  cop>e,  chasuble,  alb,  biretta,  etc., 
and  used  lighted  candles  on  the  altar,  crucifixes, 
imagesT  and  holy  wat^r,  together  w^ith  processionsj 
incense,  and  the  like.  He  was  accordingly  (Nov. 
27,  1869)  charged  before  the  court  of  arches  with 
infringing  the  law  of  the  established  church;  he  did 
not  appear  to  answer,  giving  aa  reasona  hia  poverty* 
which  prevented  him  from  securing  legal  assistance, 
and  ill-health.  Decision  was  rendered  against  him 
Feb.  3,  1870t  but  in  terms  which  did  not  please 
CbL  Charles  James  Elphinstone,  who  had  brought 


the  suit.  The  latter  appealed  for  a  fuller  condem- 
nation, which  was  eventually  obtained  May  16, 
1871  r  the  decision  going  against  Furcfaas  in  all 
points,  Purchaa  had  put  his  property  out  of  hi^ 
hands,  and  eo  could  not  be  made  to  pay  costs; 
moreover^  he  did  not  discontinue  the  iHegal  prac- 
tises, and  was  suspended  for  twelve  months;  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  continued  his  services  until  hia 
death.  The  decision  caused  a  controversy  which 
extended  over  a  considerable  period  and  involved 
the  leaders  in  the  Aiiglican  church, 

Purchas'  most  important  hterary  achievement 
was  the  editing  of  Dired^Hum  Anglicanum:  being 
a  Manual  of  Diredions  for  Ihe  righi  CH^aiion  of 
ihe  Holy  Communionf  for  the  Saying  of  MaHns  arvd 
Evensong  J  and  for  the  Performarwe  of  ihe  other  Riiii 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Churth  (London,  1858;  a 
standard  work  on  AngDcan  ritualism).  He  waji  also 
the  author  of  a  comedy,  several  poema,  including 
Poem»  and  Ballads  (1846);  The  Book  of  FtOMi*; 
SermoFis  (1853);  The  Priest  a  Dream:  an  AQ^gory 
(1856);  and  The  Deaih  of  Ezdciei's  Wife:  Three 
Serjnons  (1866). 

BtBurK]iu.par;  DNB^  xlvii.  44-lS.  The  offieisi  reports 
o(  tha  trjab  Are  in  Lata  RepiMa,  Admiralijf  nmd  Ecdtina*- 
iieal  C&utU,  l»72.  iii.  &et-113,  and  Law  Rep^fU,  PrvFg 
Council  AppedU,  m.  245-2^7,  aOJ^7Q2.  Further  isom- 
ueat  b  tQ  be  found  ia:  G.  Oalthrop,  The  J^td^mmt-  in 
ih€  PufcJkat  Cat*^  Londaa,  1S71;  R.  Gf^^oiT.  The  ih^ 
£AiM  Jitdgmeni,  lb.  187  U  H,  P.  Liddoa.  Tht  PufcAw 
Jad'jmtni,  ib.  1371;  T.  W.  PAiry,  Notev  on  £A«  J^tdffmt1a 
of  th0  .  *  .  Privy  CowicU  in  tha  Appteai  Stbb^Brt  w.  Pmr- 
choi,  ib.  1377. 

PURGATORIT:  The  doctrine  of  pur^tory  is  as- 
sociated with  that  of  the  Intermediate  State  {q«v.). 
Its  reference  to  fire  was  derived  from  the  iiae  of  fire 
iti  the  Bibie  as  a  symbol  of  purification  (Mai.  iii. 
2;  Matt.  iii.  11;  I  Pet.  i.  7)  and  of  punishment 
(Matt.  XXV.  41;  Mark  ix.44>  49).  The  doctrine  first 
began  to  be  broached  in  the  third  century.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Pwd.t  ui^r  Strom.,  viL)  speaks  of  a 
spiritual  fire  in  this  world;  and  Qrigeo  held  that 
it  continues  beyond  the  grave  {ffom.  on  Num.  xxv.), 
even  Paul  and  Peter  must  pass  through  it  in  order 
to  be  purified  from  all  sin  {Horn,  on  Pa.  xsxm,}. 
Augustine,  relying  on  Matt.  xii.  32,  regarded  the 
doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire  for  the  cleansing  away 
of  the  remnants  of  ain  ae  not  incredible.  Gr^ory 
the  Great  (604)  established  the  doctrine.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (^u.  Ixx.  3)»  Bonaventura  (Compendium 
theologim^  vii.  2)^  and  Gerson  {Sermo^  a.^  De  defunc- 
Hs),  and  other  great  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  held 
that  the  fire  of  purgatory  was  material.  At  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1439)  the  Greek  church  laid 
down  the  idea  as  one  of  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  Latin  church.  The 
Cathari,  the  Waldenees,  and  WycUf  opposed  the 
doctrine. 

The  teaching  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  is  thud 
stated  in  the  **  Longer  Catechism  "  (adopted  1839: 
cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  504): 

Q.  376.  Whut  m  to  be  remarked  of  nieb  boiuIjI  u  haTe  de- 
p&l-tfid  with  faith,  but  withmit  ha^'inf  bad  tuno  to  bnng 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  repcntanceT  Thw,  that  they  may  b# 
aided  toward  the  j^ttiijiimeiit  of  a  bl^ised  rcHumectioii  by 
pmyem  offered  in  their  behalf ^  eipecially  aucb  as  &r«  offend 
in  lioiofi  with  the  oblatioa  of  the  bloodlew  Bacrifiee  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  ChHat.  and  by  worfn  of  meitry  done  ia 
faith  for  their  meinonr,     Q.  377.  On  what  is  ihh  doctxine 
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gfOtLodod?  On  the  cooaiiint  tmditioo  of  the  Cstholic 
Church*  the  aources  of  which  may  be  aeea  even  in  the  Church 
of  the  Old  Tortament.  Judas  Maccab»ii»  offensd  aftcrifices 
for  hifl  men  that  hod  f&LIea  (11  Maco.  xii.  43).  Pnvyer  for 
the  departed  has  ever  formoil  a  fixed  part  of  the  divine 
Litufsyp  from  the  first  LitutRy  of  the  aposlLe  James.  St. 
Cyrii  of  Jerusolem  saya,  "  Very  creat  wUI  be  the  benefit  to 
%hf»e  wouis  for  which  prayer  ia  offered  at  the  moment  when 
Um  holy  and  tremeadmia  saeiifioe  is  b'ing  iu  view  '*  ("  M^-a- 
lacocieal  Lecturei,"  y.  0).  St-  BaaiJ  the  Great,  in  his 
Pnyen  for  Pentecoat,  says  that  "  the  Lord  voychaales  to 
receive  from  u»  propitiatory  prayem  and  aacrtfiees  for  thoae 
that  are  kept  in  Hadca.  and  allowa  ua  the  hope  of  obtaming 
for  them  peace,  reUef »  and  freedom." 

The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  as  follows 
(Schaff,  Creeds,  iL  198-199): 

Whereas  the  Catholic  Chiirch,  instnieted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  has*  from  the  8acred  Writinia  and  the  ancient  tra- 
ditaon  of  tha  Falben,  taught  £a  sacred  councils,  and  very 
tveentty  in  this  eeumeoieal  synod,  that  there  b  a  purKator>'< 
and  that  the  soula  there  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffraRes 
of  the  f&ithfuil,  hut  prineipally  by  the  acceptable  sacri^ee 
~  the  altar:  the  holy  synod  enjoioa  on  biahopa  that  tbey 
itly  eodeavor  that  th«  sound  doctrine  ooncermnc  pur- 
ity ...  be  believed,  maxntauied.  lau^ht,  and  every- 
whert!  proclaimed  by  the  faithful  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  was  elaborated  by  Bdlarmine  (1621) 
in  De  purgalorio,  in  which  proof  was  adduced  from 
I  Kings  xxxL  13;  11  Kings  i.,  lii.;  II  Mace.  xii. 
40  sqq.;  Tob.  iv.  18;  Matt.  xU.  32;  I  Cor.  iii.  U, 
and  from  the  Fathers,  the  eoimcIlsT  and  reason,  and 
the  conclusion  i»  reached  that  the  fire  of  purgatory 
is  material  (ignem  purgaloni  esse  corporeiAm). 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  m  now  taught  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ia  that  souls  which  depart 
this  life  in  a  state  of  grace  but  guilty  of  venial  sins 
or  liable  to  some  punishment  after  the  guilt  of  sins 
ia  forgiven,  are  subject  to  a  proee»*  of  cleansing  be- 
fore entering  hea%'en.  The  souls  detmned  there  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  These  bouIb 
probably  pray  to  God  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
atiil  known  to  them  on  the  earth,  and  they  inspire 
living  men  to  offer  prayer  in  their  behalf.  But  what 
the  location  of  the  place  is,  what  is  the  nature  or 
quahty  of  the  pains,  or  the  duration  of  the  purify- 
ing procesflf  or  what  the  methods  in  which  the  media- 
tion of  the  living  is  applied  are  questions  to  which 
the  Church  affortls  no  answers.  The  diflficulty  that 
the  detention  of  those  who  enter  purgatory  just 
previous  to  the  final  judgment  is  too  short  for  puri- 
fication,  is  met  by  the  suggestion  that  pure  spirits 
are  not  imder  ordinary  conditions  of  time,  and  that 
all  things  are  present  together  in  the  eternity  of 
God-  C.  A.  Beckwith, 
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The  Puritans  Oalviniata  <  j  14). 

Charliett  I.     Arcbbisihop  Laud  (j  15). 

The  Rcfommtion  in  England  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  consolidated  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
religion  and  the  Church  that  from  the  first  the  move- 
ment \%'as  aubordinaUid  to  personal  caprice  and 
state  policy.  Most  of  the  principal  agents  employed 
to  effect  it  were  sealoua  Protestants  and  desired 
that  it  should  be  thorough;  and  although  at  first 
unable  to  do  all  which  they  desired,  they  rejoiced 
in  what  they  had  been  permitted  to  accomplish, 
and  hopeil  that  the  work  would  continue  to  ad- 
vance. But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  in  the  end  submitted  to  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  "  the  inevitable.** 

The  first  Puritans  were  men  who  could  not  accept 

the  work  as  complete  or  rest  satisfied  with  it  in  its 

imperfection.    They  wished  to  make  the  Church  as 

perfect  an  instrument  as  possible  for  promoting  true 

religion,  and  therefore  urgwi  the  utter 

1.  Motives  rejection    of   everything  that  count-e- 

of  the  First  naneed  Roman  error  and  BUperstition. 

Puritans.  They  had  no  objection  to  the  connee- 
tion  of  the  Chttrch  with  the  *Stat^,  or  to 
some  control  of  it  by  the  ci\il  authorities.  They 
submitteil  to  those  regulations  which  they  approved, 
but,  whether  consistently  or  ineonsiKtently,  they 
resisted  those  which  appeared  t^  them  inexpndient 
or  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Protestant  truth. 
They  were  not  actuate*!  solely  or  ehiefJy,  as  has  often 
been  charged,  by  hostility  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment by  bishops,  but  by  the  intense  conviction  that 
the  hierarchy,  as  it  was  and  as  it  seemed  certain  to 
remain^  was  destructive  of  the  purity  and  truth  of 
religion. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  had  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bishop  Hooper  refused  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  papal  vestmentnS  and  to  take  the 
papa!  oath.  The  latter  was  altered,  but  the  former 
eoukl  not  be  dispensed  with.  For  his  refusal  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  eventually  compromised  matters 
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by  consenting  to  wear  the  vestments  on  high  occa- 
sions only  (see  Hooper,  John). 

During  the  Marian  persecution  many  English  di- 
vines fled  to  the  continent  and  several  foimd  an 
asylum  in  Frankfort,  where,  having  obtained  the 
use  of  a  church  on  condition  that  they  should  sub- 
scribe the  French  confession  of  faith, 
a.  Congre-  they   formed    a   society,    chose   John 
gation  at    Knox  and  Thomas  Leaver  as  their  min- 
Frankfort   isters,  drew  up  a  service-book  for  them- 
and  Geneva,  selves,  and  proceeded  in  the  path  of 
reformation  farther  than  it  had  yet 
been  possible  to  do  in  England.     Here  they  met 
with  opposition  from  other  exiles  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  them,  who  insisted  on  using  the  EngHsh 
litui^gy  and  on  conforming  to  the  rites  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  as  ordered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Troubles  consequently  arose,  which  disquieted  the 
original  company  and  finally  caused  it  to  remove 
to  Geneva.    The  treatment  these  brethren  met  ^ith 
at  Frankfort  was  only  an  earnest  of  what  they  were 
to  experience  in  England  in  the  ensuing  reign  (cf. 
.4  Brief  Discourse  of  the  TrovbUs  at  Frank/ort  I664- 
1668   A.D.     AUributed    to    WiUiam    WhiUingham, 
Dean  of  Durham,  1676  A.D.,  London,  1908). 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  the  exiles 
returned  home,  but,  much  to  their  sorrow,  foimd 
the  queen  disposed  to  retrograde 
3.  Relations  rather  than  to  advance.  Fond  of 
of  Elizabeth  pomp,  she  determined  on  preserving 
and  the  the  vestments  and  some  symbols  of 
Puritans,  popery,  alleging  a  desire  to  retain  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  church;  and, 
to  aid  in  securing  this  object,  some  offensive  pas- 
sages in  the  service-book  were  removed  and  cere- 
monies which  favored  their  opinions  were  retained. 
Elizabeth  cordially  disliked  the  Puritans,  and  there- 
fore such  men  as  Miles  Coverdale  and  John  Fox 
were  treated  with  neglect.  In  the  first  year  of  her 
reign  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity were  passed  (see  Supremacy,  Act  of;  Uni- 
formity, Acts  of),  the  latter  of  which  pressed  heav- 
ily upon  the  Puritans,  who  had  scruples  respecting 
the  conformity  required  of  them  in  vestments  and 
forms.  They  held  that  certain  vestments,  hav- 
ing been  used  by  the  "  idolatrous  "  priests  of  Rome, 
defiled  and  obscured  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that 
they  increased  hypocrisy  and  pride,  that  they  were 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  the  enforcement  of 
them  was  tyranny.  Many  of  the  bishops  would 
have  been  glad  to  dispense  with  them.  But  the 
queen  insisted  upon  retaining  them,  and,  as  Hal- 
lam  says,  "  Had  her  influence  been  withdrawn,  sur- 
plices and  square  caps  would  have  lost  their  stead- 
iest friend,  and  several  other  little  accommodations 
to  the  prevalent  dispositions  of  Protestants  would 
have  taken  place  "  (Constitutional  History,  chap, 
iv.).  There  is  do  doubt  that  Elizabeth,  feeling  the 
insecurity  of  her  position  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  which  encompassed  her  in  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  acted  from  policy  and  endeavored  to 
mark  out  a  i^'n  media  between  Protestantism  and 
popery.  This  partly  accounts  for  her  severities 
toward  the  Puritans,  who  strongly  opposed  this 
coursp,  but  can  not  excuse  them.  The  Puritans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  jealous  for  the  honor  of 


Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the  Church,  and  woukl  con- 
form to  nothing  which  tended  to  endanger  Protes- 
tant truth.  They  acted,  moreover,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  continental  Reformers,  who  uiged  them 
'*  not  to  hearken  to  the  counsels  of  those  men,  who, 
when  they  saw  that  popery  could  not  be  honestly 
defended  nor  entirely  restrained,  would  use  all  arti- 
fices to  have  the  outward  face  of  religion  to  remain 
mixed,  uncertain,  and  doubtful;  so  that,  while  an 
evangelical  religion  is  pretended,  those  things  should 
be  obtruded  on  the  Church  which  will  make  the  re- 
turning back  to  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatiy, 
easy."  Rudolf  Gualther,  the  writer  of  the  advice, 
says,  "  We  have  had  experience  of  this  for  some 
years  in  Germany,  and  know  what  influence  such 
persons  may  have.  ...  I  apprehoid  that  in  the 
first  beginnings,  while  men  may  study  to  avoid  the 
giving  of  small  offense,  maoy  things  may  be  suf- 
fered under  this  color  for  a  little  while;  and  yet  it 
will  scarce  be  possible,  by  all  the  endeavors  that 
can  be  used,  to  get  them  removed,  at  least  without 
great  struggles."  Later  experience  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  advice.  The  Puritans  did  not  refuse 
to  use  the  vestments  as  vestments  merely,  but  as 
symbols;  and  their  motto  was  Obsta  principiia. 

The  parochial  cleigy  at  the  coimnenceinent  of 
EUzabeth's  reign  were  almost  entirely  the  Mariiin 
mass-priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  new  order. 
Not  more  than  300  in  the  10,000  parishes  of  Eng- 
land had  vacated  their  livings;  the  rest  had  a  great 

influence  in  the  convocation  of  1562, 

4.  Repress-  which  met  to  review  the  doctrine  and 

ive         discipline  of  the  Church.     Notwitb- 

Measures.   standing  this  influence,  Bishop  Sandys 

introduced  a  petition  for  reformation, 
which  went  very  far  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans,  and  which  was  rejected  only  by  the  proxies 
of  absentees,  and  then  by  a  bare  majority  of  one. 
This  fact  will  show  the  strength  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  that  time.  But,  although  so  strong,  the 
queen  and  her  ecclesiastics  determined  to  suppress 
it.  The  Court  of  High  Commission,  constituted  by 
virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy,  was  empowered 
"  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend 
all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts 
offenses,  and  enormities  whatsoever,"  and,  with  its 
oath  ex  officio  (by  which  a  man  was  compeUed  to 
testify  against  himself  and  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
others),  was  the  means  of  inflicting  extreme  suffer- 
ing on  the  Puritans.  In  order  to  insure  imiformity 
"  advertisements  "  (see  Advertisements  op  Eliza- 
beth) were  issued  by  the  bishops  in  1566  (probably 
originally  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1564), 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  "  all  licenses  for 
preaching,  granted  out  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  bear- 
ing date  before  the  first  day  of  Mar.,  1564,  be  void 
and  of  none  effect."  Thus  all  preachers  were  si- 
lenced. And,  to  complete  the  work,  it  was  ordained 
that  only  ''  such  as  shall  be  thought  meet  for  the 
oflUce  "  should  receive  fresh  licenses.  Thus  only 
conformable  ministers  were  restored.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  conscientious  of  the  clergy  were  cast 
out  of  oflUce  and  thousands  of  parishes  were  desti- 
tute and  had  no  ministers  to  preach  to  them.  This, 
however,  in  the  estimation  of  the  queen  and  her 
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ecclesiastical  advisers  was  a  less  e\^  than  a  minia- 
try  without  the  Roman  Cathohc  veatmcnts. 

Archbishop  Parker  seconded  the  queen  in  all  her 

aeverities,  the  coii]*equence  of  wliich  was  that  in 

1567  eome  of  the  laity  resolved  to  meet  privately 

and  to  worship  God  as  the  Protestants  did  in  Queen 

Mary's  days.    About  100  of  them  met 

5,  Growth  in  PJumbera'   Hall   in   London.     But 

of  Puritan-  they   were  surprised  and  some   were 

ism;        apprehended  and  imprisoned  for  more 

Thomas  than  a  year.  These  rigorous  measures 
Cartwiight,  tended  rather  to  the  increase  of  I*Mri- 
tiinism  than  to  its  destruction.  The 
people  continued  to  meet  privately  and  the  clergy 
beg&Q  to  look  beyond  the  vestments  and  to  question 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  itself.  Their  leader 
was  Thomas  Cartwright,  who^  as  Margaret  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  unfolded  his  views  of 
eccleaiaatical  order^  which  were  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  on  the  continent 
and  in  Scotland.  A  severe  controversy  hereupon 
arose.  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship and  fellowship^  and  was  forbidden  to  teach  or 
to  preach.  He  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity;  but  he  afterward  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1571  John  Field  and  Thomas 
Wilcox  (two  minist-ers  of  the  Puritan  party)  pre- 
pared the  famous  Admonition  to  Parlianiefit  for  the 
Rrformaiio7i  of  Church  Disciptifw.  They  presented 
it  themselves,  and  for  doing  so  were  committed  to 
prison.  Whitgift  replietl  to  the  admonition,  and 
took  the  Erastian  ground,  which  Hooker  afterward 
maintained,  that  no  form  of  church  order  is  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment in  the  apostles*  days  can  not  now  be  exer- 
cised.  Cartwright,  who  had  published  A  Second 
AdjfWfiiliont  was  chosen  to  reply  to  Whit^ift.  Both 
his  books  gave  such  offens<»  to  the  queen  and  arch- 
bishop that  it  was  resolved  to  trj^  him,  but  he 
escaped  to  Heidelberg.  During  Cartwright 's  exile, 
Whitgift  published  his  Defenrx  of  the  Answer  lo  the 
AdmoniHon;  and  Cartwright  then  published  his 
Second  Reply.  This  exiie  continued  eleven  years, 
after  which  Cartwright  returned  home  to  experience 
yet  further  molestation  and  suffering  (see  Cart- 
WKiQHT,  Thomas;  Whitcift,  John). 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  in  1572  a  Pres- 
byterian church  wa-s  formed  at  Wandsworth;  Field, 
the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  being  the 
6.  Attempta  finst  minister,  and  Travers  and  Wilcox 

at  Pres-  among  the  founders.  The  facts  are, 
byterianism^  that  the  first  distinct  practical  move- 
157a,  ment  to  secure  a  Presbyterian  organ- 
ization be^an  with  a  secret  meeting  at 
that  place.  Wilcox  and  Field  convened  a  few  of 
their  ministerial  brethren  and  others  to  sketch  an 
outline  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  they  wished 
to  see  in  operation.  Some  of  their  papers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Bancroft,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  only  presbytery  erectefl  was  on  paper  and  was 
immiedifttely  demolished  by  Bancroft.  Field  and 
Wilcox  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  succumbefL  and  their  meetings  were  diseon* 
UnUfid  (cf.  J,  Waddington,  Surrey  Congregational 
HUtmy.p.  5,  London,  1866). 

In  1575  Archbishop  Parker  died  and  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Grindal.  lie  found  the  country  mor- 
ally and  religiously  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  con- 
sequence of  the  igJiorance  and  inca- 
7*  The  pacity  of  so  many  of  it^  clergy.  This 
"  Proph-  state  of  things  did  not  distress  the 
csyings  ** ;  queen »  for  she  thought  one  or  two 
Archbishop  preachers  in  a  diocese  enough;  l>ut  the 
Grindal.  Puritans  thought  otherwise.  In  the 
year  1571  these  clerpVi  in  some  dis- 
tricts, with  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  engaged 
in  religious  exercises  called  "  prophesyings/'  which 
were  meetings  at  which  short  sermons  were  preached 
on  subjects  pre\iously  hxed.  These  were  good  ex- 
ercif^es  for  the  clergy  and  cultivated  the  art  of 
preaching.  The  laity  were  admitted  and  derived 
instruction  and  benefit  from  them.  In  1574  Parker 
told  the  queen  thiit  they  were  only  auxiliaries  to 
Puritanism  and  Non-conformity,  whereupon  she 
gave  him  private  orders  to  suppress  them.  When 
Grindal  became  archbishop  of  Canterb«r>%  be  in- 
herited not  only  that  office  but  also  the  task  of 
suppressing  the  prophesyings ;  but,  appro\ing  of 
them,  he  set  himself  rather  to  redress  irregularities 
and  to  guard  them  against  abuse.  The  queen,  on 
the  other  hand,  disliked  them,  and  determined  that 
they  should  be  supprdist^d.  On  Dec.  20,  1576, 
Grindal  wmte  a  resj>ectful  but  faithful  letter  to  the 
queen,  in  which  he  said,  *'  1  am  forced  with  all 
humility^  and  yet  plainly,  to  profess  that  I  can  not 
with  safe  conscience,  and  without  the  offense  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  give  my  assent  to  the  suppressing 
of  the  said  exercises:  much  less  can  I  send  out  any 
injimction  for  the  utter  and  imiversal  subversion 
of  the  same,"  For  this  boldnen^,  Grindal  was  sus- 
piended,  his  see  was  placed  under  sequestration  for 
six  months,  and  he  was  confined  to  bis  house. 

Grindal  died  in  ISS.'i,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Whitgift,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  his  archi' 
episcopal  rule,  issued  his  famous  articles: 

"  <1)  That  all  pmaching.  cfttechlsizk^,  and  praying  in  any 

private  bouaci  where  any  are  present  beaidcw  th«  family,  b« 

utterly     eattmsuiahed.     (2)  That     none     do 

o     A-fli       pmftcb  or  catechiiie,  except  also  he  will  read 

ATCn-     ^^^  whole  service,  and  adminiater  the  saorn- 

blShOp        menu    four    tiiiicB    a    year.     (3)  That    all 

Whltgift^S    pi^i^cheni,  and  others  in  eccle«iaAtienl  ordei9« 

Articles.      *^^  ^*  ^'  ^^^^  wear  the  habits  pmoribed. 

(4)  That  none  be  admitted  to  preachi,  undeiH 

he  bo  ordained  according  to  the  manner  of 

the  Churt;h   of   Englund.     (5)  That  none  be   admitted   to 

pnpacb^  or  execute  any  port  of  the  ecelesifiatica]  funeliun, 

tinleiyt  he  aubacribe   the   following   »rticlp«:     (a)   That   the 

queeji  hath,  and  ought  to  have,   the  sovereignty  and  rule 

over  all  manner  of  pemonft  bora  within  her  dominions*  of 

what  condition  soever  they  be;   and  that  aoQe  other  power 

or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  power,  ecrlesiaa- 

tical  or  civil,  within   her  realms  or  dominions,     ih)  That 

the   Book  ol  Common    Pmy^r,    and   of   ordering   bbhops, 

priests,  and  deacons,  eontaineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 

the  word  of  God,  but  may  be  lawfully  used!;    and  that  he 

himself  wil  use  the  same,  and  none  other,  in  public  prayer, 

and  administration  of  the  sacraments,     (c)  That  he  allow- 

etb  the  Book  of  Articlee  agreed  \xpon  in  the  Con  vocation 

holden  in  London  in  1562,  and  set  forth  by  hpr  Majesty's 

authority;   and  he  believe  aD  the  nrticlefl  therein  contained 

to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Go<l." 

It  is  not  surprieing  Xo  find  that,  wiekJinp  almost 
absolute  power  with  a  despotic  severity*  Whifpift 
suspended  many  iMindre^l  elergy  from  their  minis- 
try. Petitions  and  remonstrances  were  in  vain. 
And  for  twenty  years  thia  man  gmded  the  affairs 
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of  the  Established  Church.     Only  the  records  of 

the  High  Commission  Court  can  tell  the  havoc  he 

made,  and  the  misery  he  inflicted  on 

9.  Whit-    some  of  the  holiest  of  the  clergy  and 
gift's       the  people  of   their   chaige.    A  new 

Severity,  commission  was  issued  at  his  instigation. 
Its  jurisdiction  was  almost  universal, 
embracing  heretical  opinions,  seditious  books,  false 
rumors,  slanderous  words,  abstaining  from  divine 
service,  etc.  A  jury  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  court  might  convict  by  witnesses  alone;  if  they 
were  wanting,  "  by  all  other  means  and  ways  they 
could  devise," — by  the  rack  and  ex-officio  oath,  etc.; 
and,  if  the  oath  were  declined,  then  the  court  might 
inflict  "  fine  or  imprisonment  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion." Whitgift  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  to 
guide  the  commissioners  when  examining  delin- 
quent clergymen.  The  privy  council  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  Lord  Burleigh  described  the  articles 
thus:  **  I  find  them  so  curiously  penned,  so  full  of 
branches  and  circumstances,  that  I  think  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain  use  not  so  many  questions  to 
comprehend  and  entrap  their  preys."  Whitgift 's 
reply  was  that  he  had  undertaken  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  the  Chim;h  of  England  to  appease  the 
sects  and  schisms  therein,  and  to  reduce  all  the 
ministers  thereof  to  uniformity  and  due  obedience. 
"  And  herein,"  said  he,  "I  intend  to  be  constant, 
and  not  to  waver  with  every  wind."  And  so  per- 
sistent was  he  that  at  one  time,  toward  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  of  his  life,  no  less  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  beneficed  clergy  of  England  were  sus- 
pended; and  this  involved  at  least  destitution  and 
penury.  The  story  of  Cartwright's  troubles  given 
in  more  extended  histories  is  a  sad  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  Whitgift's  rule.  Cartwright  died  Dec. 
27,  1603,  and  Whitgift  within  three  months  after. 

Parliament  on  several  occasions  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  the  Puritans. 
In  1570  they  enacted  that  ministers  who  had  re- 
ceived Presbyterian  ordination  might  qualify  for 
service  in  the  English  Church  by  de- 

10.  Atti-    daring   before   the   bishop,   and   sub- 
tude  of      scribing  their  assent  "  to  all  articles  of 

Parliament,  religion  which  only  concern  the  con- 
fession of  the  true  Christian  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Articles,  1562."  Many  of  the  Puritans  at- 
tempted to  shelter  themselves  under  this  act,  but 
in  vain.  When,  in  1572,  Field  and  Wilcox  pre- 
sented their  Admonition  and  Parliament  lent  an 
ear,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation  against  it, 
and  forbade  Parliament  to  discuss  such  questions 
as  were  mooted  in  it.  Again,  in  1584,  1587,  and 
1592,  the  queen  interfered,  and  at  length  charged 
the  speaker  "  that  henceforth  no  bills  concerning 
religion  should  be  received  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, imless  the  same  should  be  first  considered 
and  approved  of  by  the  clergy  ";  well  knowing  that 
the  clergy  would  only  act  in  such  a  matter  under 
her  direction.  Peter  Went  worth  remonstrated  in 
the  House  against  this  dictation,  but  only  to  be 
committed  to  prison.  In  1592  an  act  was  passed, 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Pimishment  of  Persons 
obstinately  Refusing  to  Come  to  Church."  It  was 
decreed  that  "  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 


refusing  to  come  to  church,  or  perguading  others  to 
deny  her  Majesty's  authority  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, or  dissuading  them  from  coming  to  church, 
or  being  found  present  at  any  conventicle  or  meet- 
ing, under  pretense  of  religion,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  they 
shall  conform,  and  come  to  church  ";  and  that, 
should  they  refuse  to  recant,  "  within  three  months, 
they  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  go  into  perpetual 
banishment;  and  that  if  they  do  not  depart  within 
the  time  appointed,  or  if  they  ever  return  without 
the  queen's  license,  they  shall  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy."  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
cruel  act,  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Penry  (qq.v.),  and 
others  suffered  death,  and  many  of  the  Brownists 
left  the  kingdom. 

The  Puritans  themselves  were  not  always  wise  or 
moderate  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  The 
oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  severe 
enough  to  goad  them   often  to  the  use  of  strong 
language.    But  in  1588  a  series  of  tracts  was  issued 
from  a  secret  press,  by  an  unknown  writer  who 
called  himself  Martin  Marprelate  (see 
II,  The     BIarprelate    Tracts).      They    were 
Marprelate  bitter  and  caustic,  excited  the  wrath 
Tracts;     of  the  bishops,  and  brought  down  fur- 
Brownists.  ther  afflictions  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Puritans,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  Puritans  properly  so  called  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.    Indeed,  many  Puntans  greatly  disap- 
proved of  them  and  regretted  their  publication. 
They  possibly  had  their  origin  among  the  Brown- 
ists (see  Browne,  Robert),  whose  opinions  and 
practises  were  even  more  obnoxious  to  the  bishops 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Puritans.    These  Brown- 
ists may  be  classed  among  the  Puritans,  and  by 
many  persons  are  confounded  with  them;  but  they 
were  a  distinct  species  of  the  order,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  they  suffered 
the  severest  afflictions. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  last  day  of  1602,  and  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded  her.    The  Puritans  hoped 
that  from   him  they  would  receive   milder  treat- 
ment.   He  had  praised  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  dis- 
paraged the  Church  of  England,  say- 
12.  James  ing  that  "  its  service  was  but  an  evil- 
L ;  Hamp-  said  mass  in  English,  wanting  nothing 
ton  Court   but  the  liftings."     But  Whitgift  had 
Conference,  sent  agents  to  Scotland  to  assure  the 
king  of  the  devotion  of  the  Ehiglish 
ecclesiastics  to  his  interests;  and  he,  in  retxun,  gave 
them  his  patronage  entirely.     The  Puritans  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  him,  when  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, imsigned  but  expressing  the  wishes  of  about 
a  thousand  clergymen,   and  therefore  called  the 
"  Millenary  Petition  "  (q.v.).    In  it  they  set  forth 
in  moderate  language  their  desires.     And  now  a 
fair  opportunity  presented  itself  for  conciliation. 
A  conference  was  resolved  upon,  which  assembled 
at  Hampton  Court,  Jan.  14,  1604,  professedly  to 
give  due  consideration  to  these  matters  (see  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference).     On  the  first  day  the 
king  and  the  episcopal  party  alone  went  over  the 
groimd,  and  settled  what  was  to  be  done.   The  next 
day  four  Puritan  ministers — John  Reynolds  (q.v.), 
Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Ghadderton,  and  Mr.  Knewstubs— 
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were  called  into  the  privy  council  chamber,  where 
they  expressed  their  desires,  and  explained  and  en- 
forced the  Puritan  obieetions.  On  the  tliird  day  the 
king  and  the  bishops  at  first  conferrt^d  by  them- 
Bclvefl,  and,  after  they  had  settled  matters,  the  four 
Puritans  were  aj^ain  calletl  in  and  told  what  had 
been  decided*  The  king  siiid  that  he  expected  of 
them  obedience  and  humihty,  and  adde^:!,  '*  if  this 
be  all  thut  they  have  to  say,  I  shall  make  them  con- 
fomi  themselves,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
land,  or  else  do  worse/'  And  so  the  opportunity 
for  conciliation  waa  lost,  and  then  severities  were 
resumed. 

In  1604  the  constitutions  and  canons  of  the 
church  were  settled  in  convocation,  and,  without 
receiving  the  assent  of  Parhainent,  were  issued  on  the 
strength  of  the  royal  supremacy  alone.  They  were 
conceived  in  a  rigorous  spirit  and  dealt 
13,  Arch-  freely  in  ex cormnuni cation,  which  at 
bishop  that  time  was  not  a  mere  hruiumfulmeu . 
Bancroft;  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  presided 
Puritan  at  this  convocation,  as  Whitgift  was 
Emigration,  now  dead ;  and  he  was  afterward  raised 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbur>% 
In  his  new  office  he  even  surpasseil  Whitgift 
in  his  severities.  Three  hundred  Puritan  mio- 
isters,  who  had  not  separated  from  the  Establislicnl 
Chiirch,  were  silenced ^  imprisontnl,  or  exUed  in 
1&Q4,  "  But,  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew."  And  now  the  per- 
secuted pastors  and  jxiople  began  to  think  of  emi- 
grating. The  Separatists  went  to  Holland — iSmyth 
to  Amsterdam  in  1606,  and  John  Robinson  with  the 
Scrooby  church  to  Amsterdam  and  Lcyden  in  1608- 
1609.  Some  of  the  Puritans  also  sailed  for  Virginia, 
whereupon  the  archbishop  obtained  a  proclamation 
forbidding  others  to  depart  without  the  king's  li- 
cense. And  BO  severe  was  the  persecution  which 
they  endured  that  Parliament  in  1610  endeavored 
to  relieve  them,  but  with  little  success.  Bancroft 
died  this  year,  being  succeeded  by  George  Abbot, 
and  still  persecution  continued.  In  1618  the  king 
published  his  Declaration  for  Sports  on  the  Lord's 
Datj.  The  controversy  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  began  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth *s 
reign.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound  published  his  True  Doo- 
Irine  of  the  Sabbath,  contending  for  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  day;  and  Whitgift  opposed  it.  The 
Puritans  atlopted  its  positions,  but  the  court  clergy 
rejected  them,  and  now  the  Book  of  Sports  became 
the  shibboleth  of  the  party.  All  ministers  were  en- 
joined to  read  it  in  their  congregations,  and  those 
who  refused  w^ere  suspendetl  and  imprisoned. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their  suc- 
ceasora,  Conformists  and  Puritans  alike,  had  t>een 
hitherto  Cahinistic.     Whitgift  was  a 
14*  The     High  Calvinist;    the  king,  who  prided 
Puritans     himself   on   his   theology,   bad   main- 
Calvinists.   tained  Calvinism;   and  the  representa- 
tives of  England  at  the  Synwl  of  Dor t 
were  of  the  same  opinions.     But  a  change  came 
over  the  Establishwi  clerg>'  and  many  begnn  to  set 
fortb  Arminiani^^m  [or,  rather  a  Bi*mi'Pelagianisifi 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  typt^.    The  Puritans  held 
fast  tn  the  old  faith  and  now  in  lfi20  were  forbidden 
to  prf^aeh  it.    And  from  this  time  and  tbrougb  the 


primacy  of  Laud,  Puritan  doctrine,  as  well  aa  Puri' 
tan  practise,  w^as  obnoxious  to  those  in  power, 

James  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  CharJea 
I.  Under  this  monarch  *'  the  unjust  and  inhuman 
proceedings  of  the  Council  Table,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  the  High  Commission,  are  unparalleled." 

Non-conformists  were  exceedingly  har- 

15.  Charles  assed  and  persecuted  in  every  comer 

L;  Arch-  of  the  land.    These  severities  were  In- 

bishop      stigated    by    Laud,   soon   after  made 

Laud.       bishop  of  London,  and  prime  minister 

to  the  king.  Lecturers  were  put  down, 
and  such  as  preached  against  Arrainianism  and  the 
Popish  ceremonies  were  suspended.  The  Puritans 
were  driven  from  one  diocese  to  another,  and  many 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  WlVS  Laud 
succeeded  to  the  arehbishopric  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  death  of  Abbot,  when  the  Puritans  felt  the 
whole  force  of  bis  fiery  zeal;  and  during  the  next 
seven  years  multitudes  of  them,  ministers  and  lay- 
men, were  driven  to  Holland  and  America.  The 
Book  of  Sports  was  repubhshed,  with  like  conse- 
quences as  at  the  fij^.  pubhcation.  William  Pi^.iino 
(q.v.),  Burton,  and  Ba^stwick  suffered  their  horrible 
punishments.  Ruinous  fines  were  imposed,  super- 
stitious rites  and  ceremonies  were  practised  and 
enjoined,  and  the  whole  church  appeared  to  be 
going  headlong  to  Rome.  In  1^0  the  Convoca- 
tion adopted  new  constitutions  and  canons,  ex- 
tremely superstitious  and  tyrannical,  which  the 
Long  Parhament  condemned  as  being  "  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  and  to  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  as  con- 
taining things  tending  to  sedition  and  dangeroua 
consequence."  The  nation  could  bear  the  un- 
mitigated political  and  erclesia^tiral  tyranny  no 
longer.  Tho.se  who  had  sufTerc^d  from  the  king^g 
arbitrary'  rule  joined  with  those  who  were  groaning 
under  the  despotism  of  the  bishops,  and  wnth 
one  vast  effort  overthrew  absolute  monarchy  and 
Anglican  poj>er>^  together,  A  new  era  now  com- 
menced. Puritanism  properly  so  called  bad  ende<J; 
for  the  Puritans  split  into  two  parties,  Independ- 
ents and  Presbyterians.    For  the  further  histon,^  see 

CONQREGATIQNAUSTS;         pRESBYTERlANa ;         WesT- 

MI748TER  ASSEMBLY;  spe  also  the  biographical  no- 
ticei  of  men  named  in  this  article  and  others  prom- 
inent in  the  Puritan  time,  as  Ckomwell,  Ouvbr; 
Milton^  John. 

(John  BRowNEtO  Mortox  DEXTERf- 
BiBLiooRAPHTt  For  BOuiTc«  consult:  8.  R.  Gardmer:  Con' 
tUiiuiional  Documents  of  tht  Puritan  Rfvolutiont  London, 
1800  (ft  moat  useful  and  fundameotaJ  book),  cf.  P.  Bnjmc, 
DocummU  RdoHmQ  to  the  Settt&neni  of  the  CAurcA  of  Eng- 
land by  thB  Aet  of  Uniformiiy,  ib.  1862;  E,  G.  Uiber, 
Preabyterian  Movement  in  the  Reian  of  Queen  Elitabeth  aa 
iltufttrat^  by  the  Hfinuie  Book  of  the  Dedhnm  Clatmit,  1589- 
1689,  ib.  1906  (traces  thp  Puritan  nttempt  to  mtiYxltice 
modiiicntjoai!  into  tbe  Church  of  Enicland);  W.  Bradford, 
Hw/.  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  W06-4e.  cd-  W.  T.  Davii. 
New  York.  1908. 

For  the  history  c?on*uIt:  B.  Brook,  JAven  of  the  Puri' 
tan»,  3  vol«..  London,  1813;  D.  NprI.  Hilton/  of  the  Puri- 
tana,  beat  edition  by  J.  Toulmio,  6  vols..  BiUh»  1S22,  ed. 
also  by  J.  CChouIes*  New  York,  1863  (the  great  clj»»ic) ; 
E.  Hftlb  The  Puritan*  and  their  Pnncipl«B,  New  York, 
1S46:  W.  H.  Stowdl.  ffirf,  of  the  Puritan*  in  EnolnnH, 
T^indpin.  }H4%  new  ed,.  1878,  New  York,  1887;  J.  B. 
Maraden.  Hist,  of  the  .  .  ,  PwritaUM  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  1662, 
2  voli.,  London.  1850-^2;    J.  TuUocli.  J^wtf/i^A  Puritan- 
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i»m  and  iU  LtaderM.  Ecjmbuiish.  1361;  3.  ttopldnct  Pwi- 
tan*  of  M«  Aei^mn  «?/  Edward  VL  and  Et^oAeiht  3  vols,*  lb. 
laea;  W.  C.  Miirtyn,  The  Greai  Re/ormatiim^  voL  iv., 
HiMory  of  Uu  Engliah  Pttritafu.  New  York,  1308;  L. 
Bojocm*  GenenU  o/  th^  N^w  Enfftand  Church^is,  lb.  1S74; 
H.  O.  WtLkemzm.  The  Church  and  th^  PuTiiant,  1$70- 
leeO,  London.  1S77,  now  ed..  1 887;  C.  E.  Ellis.  The  Puriian 
Ao*  &nd  Rulr  in  the  Cohnu  q/ Maji§arhuMritM  Bay^  l6B&-8fi. 
Boatoa,  1888;  D.  Campbell.  The  Puritan  in  England,  H&i- 
land  and  Amtriai,  New  York*  1802;  John  Brown*  Th*  PH- 
ffrim  Faihert&f  ^tw  England,,  and  their  Pwistan  Sitetaxtort^ 
lb.  1S96;  I.  GresPTyp  PuHlrtnitm  in  the  Old  WoHd  and  tht 
Kew,  ib.  18&S;  O.  P.  Temple,  The  CoiyenanXvr,  Cavalier 
mnd  Puritan,  ib.  1897;  E.  H,  Byinjgton*  The  Puriian  om 
a  C&it>nui  and  Be/arm^,  Boston,  1S90;  Idem,  The  Puri- 
tan in  Engtftnd  and  New  Enfflandt  ib.  IfifOO;  E.  Ekiwden, 
Puriian  and  Anoiican,  Stwii^  in  LUvraturf,  Londdci, 
1900;  C.  H.  Firth*  Oliver  Cromweli  and  the  ItuU  of  the 
Puriian*  in  England,  Now  York,  1900:  H.  M.  and  Mor- 
ton Dext«r,  The  England  and  Hatland  of  the  Purina, 
Baaton»  t905  (**  cootaJuiA  a  mnm  of  trustworthy  inronna- 
tioQ  "J;  a  R.  MaiilAnd, Beft^rTnaiion  in  England, ib.  1000 
(chaps,  i.-ii*  deal  with  PuiiiaakEa);  S,  C.  Bench,  Daugh- 
term  of  the  PwrOami,  ib.  1907 1  E.  B.  Hulbett,  The  BngO^h 
Reformation  and  Pur^nimi,  Chicuftv  1907;  I.  W.  Hiley* 
American  Phiiomphif;  the  earljf  Schoote^  pp.  37  uqq^*  New 
York,  1907^  J.  Heron,  .4  EhtrH  ffiel.  of  Puriianiem,  ib. 
1908;  J.  £.  Kirkhye,  Furitaniem  in  the  South,  Boatrai, 
1909;  A  Behnlok  de  la  Fa  varies*  Lea  Premium  tnlerprUn 
de  la  pei»|ff  americmne,  Emai  d'hiet,  et  de  liUeraiure  sur 
l*<bof«f^cm  du  puriUmivme  awi  Ktat9-Vni«,  Pftrij^  1909; 
Winniried  Coekahott,  The  Pilgrim  Fatherw:  their  Church 
and  Calonv,  New  York,  1910;  B.  Blaxford,  The  Struggle 
with  PurUanixm,  London,  1910;  J.  ff .  Bum,  The  Mtruggle 
[of  the  Cbiirch  of  England]  urIA  Puriianiem,  ib-  1910; 
J.  Brown*  The  Engtiah  Puritans,  ib.  1910;  R,  O.  Usher, 
The  Reeonetru^ion  of  ^ie  Engiith  Chureh,  2  void.*  New 
York,  1910. 

PURVES,  GEOBGl  TYBOUT:  Preabyterian; 
b,  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  27,  1S52;  d.  m  New  York 
Sept.  24,  1901 .  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1872)  and  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  ( 1 876) ;  waa  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Wayne^  Pa.^  1877-80;  of  tJie  Boundary 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Biiltimore^  188O-1S80; 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsbui^* 
1886-92;  professor  of  New-Testament  literature 
and  exegeais  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
1892-1900;  and  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City,  from  1900  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Testimofiy  of 
JusHn  Martyr  t4>  Early  Chn^anilti  (Stone  lectures 
for  1S99  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  New 
York,  1899) ;  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age{\ 900) ; 
Joy  in  Sermj^  (sermons;  1901);  Faith  and  Life 
(sermons;  1902);  and  The  Sinless  Christ  (sermona; 
1902). 

PURVES,  JAMES:  Scotch  sectary;  b,  at  Black- 
adder  (10  m,  w.  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed)  Sept.  23, 
1734;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Feb.  1  (or  15),  1795.  His 
father  was  a  shepherd,  and  the  son  in  1755  united 
with  a  religious  society  belonging  to  certain  **  fel- 
lowship societies  "  founded  in  Berwickshire  by  a 
lames  Fraaer,  connectetl  with  the  ^'  Reformed  pres^ 
bytery  "  from  1743  to  1753.  After  reading  IsEuac 
Watta'  Dissertation  on  ifie  Logos  he  adoptftd  the  doc- 
trine of  the  precxistence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ; 
gaining  influence  in  the  societies j  ho  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  Ireland  to  eeri^ain  societies  there  of 
like  faith.  Meanwhile  the  societies  were  without  a 
stated  ministry  J  but  in  1769  Purvea  was  selected 
by  lot  to  prepare  for  this  work.  He  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  Collie  in  1769,  where  he  gained  some 


knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  tn  1771 
a  itateinent  of  the  theoKogy  of  the  societies  w^ 
drawn  up  by  Purvea,  involving  Arian  postt^ons  and 
free  examination  of  the  Scriptures  untrammelled 
by  creeds.  In  1776  one  of  these  societies  was  founded 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Purves  was  called  as  pa^tor^  aiKi 
in  1792  the  name  **  Universaliat  Dissenters  *'  wss 
adopted.  The  congregatiooji  were  amall,  but  Purves 
iupplemented  his  pulpit  \^x>rk  by  a  considerable 
literary  activity,  printLng  himself  some  of  the  traehi 
which  embodied  bie  viefrs,  even  easting  the  Hebrew 
type*  He  issuc^i  in  all  about  twenty  publicatiOiDs, 
of  which  the  most  impori^nt  are  A  Short  Absirad 
of  the  Principles  .  .  .  of  iha  United  SodtHes  m 
Sa)dand  (n.p,,  1771);  ObaerPoHons  on  Frophei^ 
Times  and  Similitudes  (2  parts,  Edinburgh,  1777- 
1778);  A  Hebrew  Grammar  iuilhmd  Points  (Bdla- 
buTgh,  1779;  ha^  some  very  excellent  qualities); 
An  HumMe  Attempt  to  Investiyate  *  ,  ,  thfi  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  <^»wetfiing  ike  Father^  the  Son^  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (17S4);  An  Humble  Enquiry  into 
Faith  and  Begcneration  (1788);  ObservationM  on  the 
Visions  of  the  Apostle  John  (2  vols.,  178©-93);  and 
A  Dedaration  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Unir 
tfersalist  Dissenters  (1793), 

Blblioorapat:  A  nLemotr  by  T,  €.  Hothmd  a  printed  In  t2ii 
MontMjt  Hepotiiont,  1^20*  pp.  77  aqq.^  D^B,  sdwii.SO^l. 

PURVEY,  JOaif ;  Reviser  of  the  Wydif  trwuli- 
tion  of  the  Bible;  b*  about  1354;  d.  about  l^S. 
He  was  from  Lathbury  (5  m*  s*  of  Olney);  waa 
probabiy  educated  at  Oxford;  associated  with  John 
Wyclif  at  Lutterworth  for  some  tinie  b^ore  1381, 
and  after  Wyclif's  death  became  &  leoder  of  the 
Lollard  party;  he  preached  at  Bristol,  but  was  si- 
lenced in  Aug.,  1387^  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcest^. 
In  1390  he  was  in  prison,  and  while  there  compiled 
from  WycHf's  writings  a  commentary  on  Revela- 
tion. In  1400  he  recanted  his  Lollardy  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  London;  was  by  the  archdeacon  of  Cante^ 
buiy  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  West  Hjtlie,  Kent, 
but  resigned  Oct.  8,  1403,  and  was  again  in  prison 
in  142  L  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  revistoo 
of  Wyclif 's  and  Nicholas  Hereford 's  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  he  completed  in  1388  (see  Bjbi^ 
Veb^sionb,  B,  I  V.J  §  2).  To  this  revision  he  wrote 
a  prologue  of  great  length  and  interest.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Remonstrances  against  Romii^ 
Corruptions  in  ike  Chureh,  Addressed  to  the  Peopii 
and  Parliament  of  England  in  13&S  (ed.  J.  Fors- 
hail,  London,  1851). 

Bibuoorapbt:  T.  Netter,  Faaticuli  jcimniorttm^  «d-  W.  B- 
Shirley*  pp.  Ixvltj..  383.  400-^07,  London.  1S5S;  WycBTs 
New  Teitamfnt  in  English,  ed.  J.  FDrvball  and  F.  Mad- 
den, voK  i,*  Oxford,  1R50*  new  ed,*  1S79;  J.  1.  Mombfrt, 
Hand- Book  of  the  English  Verwwns  of  the  BiMe,  pp.  45. 
55-S7.  New  York,  1S83;  G.  V.  Lechler*  Jakn  Wydiffta^ 
hit  BngHth  PrKurimrti,  pp.  220,  407.  452^53.  nrw  ed., 
London.  1S84;  W.  W.  Cap«*  The  English  ChuftA  in  tkt 
14th  and  tSth  Centuna,  pftaaim*  ib.  1900;  G.  M.  Trevd- 
yoQ,  England  in  thf  Agv  of  Wgdigt,  pp.  22-1-225.  PhiU 
delphia*  1907;  J.  GalrdDer,  LoUardj/  and  the  Reformt^^m 
in  England,  I  52,  59.  lid,  195.  London,  1908;  DNB, 
sdvii.  S1-S2. 

PTJSEY,  EDWARD  BOUVERIE:    Church  of  Eng. 

land  tractarian;  b.  at  Pusey  (12  ra.  s,w.  of  Ox- 
ford) Aug.  22*  1800;  d.  at  *\scot  Priory*  Oxford. 
Sept.  16j  18S2*  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  fint 
Viscount  Folkestone,  Jacob  Bouveiie,  descending 
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from  the  old  Huguenot  family  of  Bouverie.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Christ  Church  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  in  1824  was  elected  fellow  at  Oriel 
CJoUege,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  J.  H.  Newman  and  John  Keble.  He  studied 
oriental  lanj^uages,  but  after  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Germany  (1825-27,  in  Gottingen,  BerUn,  and 
fionn)   devoted  himiself  to  the  study  of  German 

ilheology.  By  his  work  on  thia  subject,  Histon4^ai 
Enquiry  into  the  Prohable  Causes  of  tfte  Hatiotialutic 
Charadcr  .  .  .  Fredominant  in  the  Theology/  of  Ger- 
man fj  (London,  1828-30)  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  academic  circles,  so  that  the  duke  of  WcU- 
inj^on  in  1829  made  him  n^giua  professor  of  He- 
brew and  canon  of  Christ  Church, 

In  183a  the  Trad^  for  tlie  Times  (see  Tractaju- 

»anism)  had  begun  to  appear  and  caused  a  great 
lensation.  Although  Puf?ey  was  in  contact  mth 
the  circle  from  which  they  proceeded,  it  was  only 
with  his  treatise  on  baptism,  Scriptural  Views  of 
Holy  Bapiisfn  (aos.  67-69  of  Trada  for  the  Times, 
1835}  and  the  publication  of  the  Library  of  the 
Fathers  (see  below)  that  he,  at  the  end  of  1834» 
joined  the  forces  of  High-churchism  wiiich  after 
that  funned  the  purpose  and  task  of  hia  life.  He 
exercised  a  great  and  decisive  influence  upon  the 

t  character  and  evenf,^  of  the  movement,   but  was 
not  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  party. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  study  of  the  Fathers 
And  of  those  '*  Anglicans  "  who  in  the  sevcnttnrnth 
|Centur>'  had  not  syccoeded  in  realizing  their  idea 
I  that  the  "  old  church,"  i.e.,  the  medieval  Church, 
[in  spite  of  Roman  deformations,  had  I>pen  the  only 
ktrue  expression  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  from 
[these  studies  Ptisey's  ideas  of  the  Church  receiveil 
fa  decisive  influence.    Id  this  spirit  he,  together  with 
Keble  and  Newman,  etlit^d^  after  18^36^  the  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Falfuers  of  the  Hohf  Catholic  Church, 
Anterior  to  the  Diinsion  of  the  East  and  West  (30 
vols.,  Oxford,  1838-85).    In  a  lecture  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  he  asserted,  long  before  New- 
man* tbit  many  *'  genuinely  Catholic  "  doctrines 
might  be  upheld  even  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,     In  1843  Pusey,  in  a  ser- 
mon, stated  views  which,  deviating  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  aacrament  current  since  the  Refor* 
mation,  closely  approached  tlie  metheval  sacrificial 
idea  of  the  real  presence.    In  consequence  he  was 
deposed  from  his  office  as  preacher.    Tlie  news  of 
his  deposition  created  such  a  sensation  that  Pusey 
advanced  to  a  leading  position  in  the  struggle  of 
the  church,  and  the  movement  was  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Puseyusm. 

As  in  his  sermons,  so  in  his  theological  investiga- 
tions T*usey  was  held  in  check  by  a  forced  conserva- 
tism that  strove  to  awaken  forgotten  ideals.  Al- 
though he  possessed  great  gifts  as  a  polemical 
writer,  he  was  not  a  profound  theologian.  His 
thought  lacked  consistence  and  keenness,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  eccJcsiastical  antiquities  he  excelled 
most  of  hJs  contemporariefl.  In  directing  his  eye 
to  the  past,  he  could  not  compreliend  the  modem 
spirit.  His  theology  found  adherents  only  until  the 
sixties.  Some  of  his  disciples  turned  away  from 
him,  others  went  beyond  liim.  His  efforts  at  har- 
mony with  Rome  and  the  renewal  of  the  medieval 


conception  of  the  sacrament,  coinciding  with  the 
awakening  of  the  medieval  ideal  of  art  upon  Eng- 
lish soil  (Preraffaelites)^  led  in  natural  consequence 
to  a  renewal  of  medieval  ceremonies  in  worship. 
Although  Pusey  himself,  ignoring  the  import  of  his 
own  thoughts,  vigorously  protested  against  such  a 
renewal,  he  could  not  hinder  the  renewal  of  cere- 
monies from  becoming  the  shibboleth  of  his  party, 
or  Pusey  ism  from  being  lo:st  In  ritualiiim. 

The  fundamental  traits  of  his  theology  Pusey 
laid  down  in  a  number  of  works  which  in  almost 
every  instance  were  destined  to  serve  the  ecclesias- 
tical questions  of  the  day.  The  mo«t  important 
are:  TA<?  Dodrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  contained 
in  the  Fathers  (Oxford,  1S55);  Th^  Real  Presence 
.  ,  .  tfie  Dodrim  of  the  English  Church  (1857);  The 
Minor  Prophets,  with  Commentary  (5  parts,  1860; 
reissue,  London,  19O0  sqq.).  In  the  work  called 
Eirenicon  (vol  i,,  1865)  The  Chwrc^  of  England  a 
Portion  of  Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and 
a  Menus  of  Restoring  Visible  Unity,  he  tried  to  show 
the  ecclesiastical  theological  foundations  of  a  union 
with  Rome  on  the  basis  of  the  CuuntMl  of  Trent. 
In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work,  The  Rev- 
erential  Love  Ihie  to  the  Ei^er-blemed  Theotokos  and 
the  Doctrine  of  her  J m mandate  Conception  (1809), 
and  in  the  third  volume,  Is  Hcalihful  Reunion  Pos" 
siblef  (1870),  both  addressed  to  J.  H.  Newman  in 
the  form  of  letters,  he  pursued  the  idea  of  unioa 
still  further  and  tried  to  remove  the  difliculties  be- 
tween England  and  Rome  as  being  of  little  account 
by  the  assumption  of  the  Galilean  principles  of 
Bossuct,  Tlie  third  Eirenicon  Pusey  sent  to  the 
majority  of  bishops  assembled  at  the  Vatican,  but 
it  Mas  rejccte^I,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
ITltramontanism  (1870)  completely  destroyed  hia 
hopes  of  reconciliation.  Besides  several  collections 
of  sermons,  Parochial  Sermons  (4  vols.,  1832-50); 
Univermly  Sermons  (3  vols.,  1864-79);  and  Lenten. 
Sermons  (1858,  1874),  and  other  works,  Pusey  pub- 
lished: Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister  and 
God's  Prohibition  of  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  (1849,  1860);  The  Royal  Supremacy 
not  an  Arbitrary  Aidhoritji  (1850);  The  Councils  of 
the  Church  (1857);  Danid  tJw  Prophet  (1864);  On 
tfte  Chuse:  '*  And  the  Son  ''  (1876);  Habitual  Ctm- 
fcs&ion  not  Discouraged  (1878);  WhtU  is  of  Faith  as 
to  Everlasting  Punishment  (1880). 

(Rudolf  BtmDENsiEotO 

BiBUOOiiAPHT :  The  pTindpal  biof^phy  is  by  H.  F.  Lid- 
don,  4  vols.,  London,  1893-97.  Consult  fyrther;  A,  B. 
Donaldfion.  Fim  Great  Oxford  L^adern,  ib.  ltH12;  C.  C. 
Grafton »  Ptuey  and  thit  Church  Revival,  MiJwaukeo,  1902; 
G.  W.  E.  Russell,  Dr.  Pusry,  London.  1907;  DNB.  xlvii. 
63-dl.  Much  of  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  Car- 
dinal Manning  imd  NewmoJi  and  on  Tmctariaokm  wUi 
be  fcnind  pertinent.  The  bibliocrftphy  of  Pusey'a  works 
and  those  evoked  by  hi8  uctivitiea  covets  seven  pages  in 
the  Britiih  Mu/imm  CataloQ%m, 

PYNCHON^  WILLIAM :  English  colonist  in  Amer- 
ica and  relipioua  author;  b.  at  Springfield  (28  m. 
n.e.  of  London),  Essex,  tn  1590;  d.  at  Wraysbury 
(3  m.  s.e.  of  Wimls*or),  Buckingshamshire,  Oct,  29, 
1662,  He  was  probably  educated  at  Cambridge; 
was  one  of  the  oriji^'nfll  patente<^«  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company,  1629;  came  to  America,  1630; 
settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass,;  founded  Springfield  on 
the  Connecticut  Hiver,  163^,  naming  it  for  his  Eng- 
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lish  home.  VisitiDg  England  he  published  The 
MerUorunis  Price  of  our  Redemption  (London,  1650) 
controverting  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  atone- 
ment. The  heresies  it  contained  (that  Christ  did 
not  suffer  for  man  the  torments  of  hell,  nor  bear 
man's  sins,  nor  the  curse  of  the  law  for  them,  and 
therefore  did  not  redeem  mankind  by  suffering  that 
curse)  aroused  great  consternation  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  and  upon  his  return  the  general 
court  condemned  the  book  to  be  burned  by  the 
executioner  and  cited  Pynchon  to  appear  before  it 
in  May,  1651.  He  acknowledged  the  order  by  an- 
swering in  a  letter  that  he  had  been  entirely  mis- 
imderstood;  but  he  was  summoned  again  in  Oct., 
1651,  and  again  in  May,  1652.  He  ignored  both 
orders,  and,  leaving  his  children,  he  returned  to 


England,  Sept.,  1652.  He  further  published  Mai- 
toriaua  Price  of  our  Redemption  (1655),  revised  with 
a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of  John  Morton,  A  Fur- 
ther Discussion  of..  .  .  the  Sufferings  of  Chrid 
(1653);  The  Jewes  Synagogue  (1652);  How  t&e 
First  Sabbath  was  Ordained  (1654);  and  The  Cm- 
nant  of  Nature  Made  with  Adam  (1662). 

Bibuooraprt:  MaasachuMUB  Hittorieal  CoUeeHoru,  2  aer.. 
vol.  viii..  10  vols.,  Boston.  1814-23;  J.  G.  Pslfror.  Hi»- 
tory  of  New  England,  ii.  395-396,  4  vols..  New  York. 
1858-75;  H.  M.  Dexter.  The  Congreoationaliem  of  the  Lad 
SOO  Yean  at  seen  in  Us  Liieraitare,  Appendix,  nos.  1552, 
1638,  1642.  1705.  ib.  1880;  F.  H.  Foeter.  Oendic  Hid,  of 
New  England  Theology,  pp.  1&>20.  114.  ChictCD,  1907; 
DNB,  xlvil.  85. 

PYX.    See  Vessels,  Sacbkd,  §  3. 


QUADRAGESIMA.    See  Lent;  Sunday. 

QUADRATUS,  cwed-ra'tus:  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian apologist.  The  only  source  is  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chroniconf  and  in  Hist,  ecd.f  IV.,  iii.,  I.,  ii.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority  Quadratus  claimed  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  apostles,  and  that,  to  furnish  to  his 
brethren  in  the  faith  a  defense  against  the  false 
charges  brought  by  the  heathen,  he  wrote  a  learned 
defense  of  Christianity  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  (q.v.;  117-138).  The  passage  in 
the  Chronicon  runs  as  follows:  "  Quadratus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  apostles  and  Aristides,  a  presbyter  of 
Athens,  composed  and  sent  to  Hadrian  books  in  favor 
of  the  Christian  religion."  The  same  fact  is  stated 
in  the  **  History  "  in  practically  the  same  words. 
Though  Eusebius  declares  **  the  apology  is  still  cur- 
rent among  very  many  of  the  brethren,"  only  one 
meager  fragment  has  survived  (cited  in  his  Hist, 
ecd.,  IV.,  iii.;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.  i.  175). 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Q\iadratus 
the  apologist  is  the  same  person  as  Quadratus  the 
prophet  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  Hist,  ecd.f  III., 
xxxvii.,  as  Otto,  Zahn,  and  Hilgenfeld  have  con- 
tended. The  chronology  favors  the  identification. 
The  mention  of  the  prophet  by  Eusebius  follows 
immediately  after  his  report  of  the  speech  of  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch,  whose  martyrdom  took  place  under 
Trajan,  or  perhaps  under  Hadrian.  And  Hamack, 
who  was  formerly  against  the  identification,  in  his 
Litteratur  (i.  96)  grants  the  probability.  Eusebius 
also  mentions  (Hist,  ecd.y  IV.,  xxiii.)  a  Quadratus 
who  was  elected  bishop  of  Athens  as  successor  to 
the  martyr  Publius.  In  two  passages  of  his  works 
(De  vir.  ill.,  xix.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii. 
367-368;  and  Epist.,  Ixx.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  vi.  160)  Jerome  speaks  of  the  bishop  of 
Athens  as  identical  with  the  apologist.  But  chro- 
nology is  against  this  identification.  The  apologist, 
according  to  the  passage  from  Eusebius  cited  above, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Athenian 
bishop  appears,  according  to  the  same  author,  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  A. 
Hamack  {Litteratur,  i.  95-96)  declares  *'  The  state- 


ment of  Jerome  on  this  point  is  unworthy  of  credit," 
and  Bardenhewer  and  others  agree  with  him. 

(Franz  GObres.) 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  HanuM^k,  in  TU,  L  1-2  (1882),  100-114: 

idem,  LiUenUur,  i.  9&-Q6,  iL  1,  pp.  209-271;  T.  Zakn.  io 

NKZ,  u  (1891).  281-287;   idem.  Fonchungen,  vi  (1900). 

41-53;    Bardenhewer.  Geaehiehte,  L  108-171;    DCB,  It. 

523. 

QUADRILATERAL:  A  name  given  to  four  arti- 
cles, adopted  as  a  basis  of  Christian  union  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Chicago  in  1886  and  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1888.  See  Fundamental  Doctrines 
OF  Christianitt,  II.,  §  11;  Lambeth  Conference. 

QUAKERS.    See  Friends. 

QIJARLES,  cwGrlx:  Name  of  writers  of  sacred 
poetry. 

1.  Francis  Quarles  was  bom  at  the  manor-house 
of  Stewards  at  Romford  (12  m.  n.e.  of  London) 
May  8,  1502;  d.  at  London  Sept.  8,  1644.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1608), 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn*  was  cup-beao^r  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  on  her  marriage  to  the  elector 
palatine  in  1613;  became  secretary  to  James 
Ussher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1629 
lived  in  retirement  at  Roxwell,  Essex,  1 633-39  • 
and  was  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London,  1639- 
1644,  with  residence  in  that  city.  He  was  a  stanch 
royalist  and  in  the  revolution  his  manuscripts  were 
destroyed.  His  first  attempts  at  verse  were  Bib- 
lical paraphrases  such  as  A  Feast  of  Wormes  set 
forth  in  a  Poeme  of  the  History  of  Jonah,  published 
with  Hymne  to  God  and  Pentdogia  (London,  1620), 
Hadassa:  History  of  Queen  Esther  (1621),  Job  Mili- 
tant (1624),  Sion's  Elegies  wept  by  Jeremie  the 
Prophet  (1624),  Sion's  Sonnets  sung  by  Solomon 
the  King  (1625),  and  Historie  of  Samson  (1631): 
all  of  which  were  bound  together  with  an  Alpha- 
bet of  Elegies  (1625)  in  one  volume  entitled  Divine 
Poems  (London,  1633  and  often).  The  work  which 
won  him  immediate  and  phenomenal  popularity 
was  Emblemes  (1635,  1634);  it  was  issued  in 
five  books,  the  forty-five  prints  in  the  last  three  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  verses  either  translated  or 
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kioeely  paraphrased,  were  from  HermrLim  Hugo's 
Ha  Desideria  Emblematis  (Antwerp,  1624).  This 
iras  fallowed  by  Hieroglypkikes  of  the  Life  of  Man 
(163S) .  The  Ia«t  two  were  pubHshed  together  ( 1736, 
often).  Hia  Divine  Fancies,  Digested  into  Epi- 
frams.  Meditations  and  OhservtUions  m  four  books 
(1632),  and  his  metrical  version  of  six  Psahns  (xvi., 
v.,  U.,  Jxxxviii.,  cxiii-,  and  cxxxvii.)  to  be  taken 
out  to  John  WintliTop  iind  John  Cotton  in  America 
were  publislied  in  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  (q,v.).  The 
buit  of  his  retirement  in  London  (16;^&-44)  con- 
Visted  of  prose  manuals  of  piety^  the  first  of  which, 
^Jichindiotif  Containing  Institutions  Divine  and 
Moral  (300  essays,  1640^  4€0  essays,  1641;  and 
numerous  other  editions)  was  almost  as  popular  as 
the  Emblems.  It  was  followed  by  Barnabas  and 
Boanerges:  or  Wi7i4:  and  Oyle  for  afflicted  Soules 
(1044),  and  Barnabas  and  Boanerges;  or  Judgment 
end  Mercy  for  Afflicted  Souks  (1646);  the  two  con- 
sisting of  meditations^  solilot|uieSj  and  prayers  were 
published  together  (1667).  He  wrote  also  a  num- 
ber of  royalist  pamphlete,  such  as  The  Loyail  Con- 
cert (1644),  published  with  two  others  as  The  Pro- 
r<Mi  Royalist  ( 1 643 ) .  The  Co mplete  Worka,  induding 
tic  romance,  Argulus  and  Parihenia,  and 
posthumous  publications  was  issued  by  A.  B. 
(3  vols.,  1S80-81).  The  ruling  theme  of 
les  was  the  ivTetchedness  of  man's  earthly 
ice.  Though  his  leading  works  were  im- 
!y  popular  m  their  time,  yet  they  obtained 
■fetit  few  admire ra  among  persons  of  hterary  distinc- 
tion. Jamea  Montgomery  (1827)  and  later  iMiters 
have  done  liim  partial  justice  and  he  is  now  more 
favorably  known;  but  even  they  charge  him  with 
*'  base  phra9eolog}%  labored  faults,  and  deforming 
conceits."  His  quips  and  quaintncs.scs  belong  to 
his  age  and  there  is  no  volume  of  his  verse  that  is 
not  illumined  by  occasional  flashes  of  poetic  fire, 
H.  D.  Thoreau  writes  of  him:  ''  He  uses  language 
, sometimes  as  greatly  as  Shakespeare," 
fc  B*  John  Quarles,  son  of  the  above,  w*as  bom  in 
^BIFT  in  1624:  d.  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665, 
He  matriculated  at  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  1643; 
bore  arms  for  the  king  at  Oxford  and  was  banished. 
Taking  refuge  in  Flanders  he  wrote  Pons  Lachry- 
marum  (London,  1648).  Subsequently  in  London 
he  published  many  poems,  to  one  of  which,  Divine 
Meditations  (1655),  was  appendctl  Several  Divine 
Ejaculations  from  wliich  Thomas  Darling  adapted 
two  hymns  for  his  Hymftsfor  the  Church  of  England 
(1S57),  namely,  "  O  Iving  of  kings,  before  whose 
throne/*  and  "  O  thou  who  sitt'st  in  heaven  and 
0ecsv» 

Btbuoorapbt:  Tlie  original  source  ta  the  Sh&rt  Rdt^ion  of 
his  Lift  aful  Deaths  in  the  od.  of  Solomon* a  Btvuntation.  by 
Ursula,  widow  of  Fraods,  London,  164i5.  The  intiroduc- 
tfon  to  Grojiart'si  ed.  of  the  Wortx  (ut  suj>J  is  to  be  con* 
suited,  also  DNB,  xlvn.  tJ2-07,  the  latter  reference  cover- 
ing both  Francia  and  John. 

QUARTODECIMANa     See   Easter,    L,   S,  IL, 

QIXASIMODO  GEMTL    See  Sundat. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOtJNTY:  A  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  small  livings  in  the  Cliurch 
of  Eingland,  initiated  by  Queen  Anne  in  1704.    The 


original  source  of  revenue  so  applied  was  the  first- 
fruits  and  tithes  of  all  benefices  usurped  by  Kin|f 
John,  made  the  property  of  the  crovsn  under  Heniy 
Ylll.,  and  yielded  up  for  this  purpose  by  Anno.  She 
was  enabled  by  acta  of  parliament  to  found  the  cor- 
poration and  to  make  rules  for  its  guidance  by  royal 
charter  or  letters  paUmt.  It  also  receiver  t>enef ac- 
tions and  administc^rs  them,  and  its  activnties  have 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  repairs  and  the  in- 
suring of  parsonages,  as  well  as  provision  for  erect- 
ting  new  buildings  by  long-term  loans.  Its  capital 
is  now  nearly  $25,000,000,  with  a  yearly  income  of 
over  SS0O,0O0^  while  its  total  benefactions  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

Bibuoorafbt:  The  one  good  ocioount  in  by  C.  Hodgson « 
An  AccourU  of  iht  AuQmtmtaiion  of  Small  Limngs  by  '*  Tht 
Gtyterrmra  of  the  Bountv  cf  (Jutitn  Anne,''  with  twoiupple- 
menti.  London,  lS26-fl5.  A  short  animroury'  w  in  W.  F. 
Hook,  Chutrh  Durtionary,  pp.  6.34-635,  I^ndon.  1887;  cf, 
W.  F.  Button,  TAn  English  Church  UffM-i7i4).  pp.  3fi6- 
257,  London.  1903, 

QUENSTEDT,  cven'stet,  JOHANNES  ANDREAS: 
Lutheran  dogmatician;  b.  at  Quedlinburg  (31  m. 
s.w.  of  Magdeburg}  Aug,  13,  1617;  d.  at  Wittenberg 
May  22,  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Helmstadt,  1637-43;  and  of  Wittenberg,  1044, 
where  he  also  lectured  on  geography;  was  adjunct 
professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  1646-49; 
ordinary  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  theology,  1649-60;  and  ordinary 
professor  of  theology,  1660-88.  Quenstedt  repre- 
sents the  old  orthodox  reaction  after  the  period  of 
reconstruction  had  set  in;  the  fruit  of  hia  thirty 
years  of  w^ork  in  the  university  lectureship  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Theotogia  didactico-^polemiai  sive  sys* 
(ema  theotogiaim  (Wittenberg,  1685;  Leipsic,  1716)^ 
a  work  according  to  the  strictest  standard  of  Lu- 
theran orthodoxy  basetl  upon  the  Theotogia  poaiHva 
acroamaiica  of  J.  F.  Kcinig,  and  characterized  by  ex- 
ternal dogma tization  instead  of  a  development  of 
the  Hubject  from  within,  and  abounding  in  artful 
scholastic  refinements.  He  was  noted  among  his 
contemporaries  for  his  mild,  irenic  spirit  and  retir- 
ing, pious  disposition,  which  is  also  showTi  by  his 
Ethiea  pastorum  el  instntctio  cathedralis  (1678),  in 
wliich  he  ad\iaes  to  temper  severity  ^ith  gentleness 
in  resisting  heretica,  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
tempters  and  the  tx^mpt^;  warns  against  pedantry 
in  the  pulpit;  and  recommends  the  reading  of 
Johann  Amdt's  Vom  vahrcn  Christenthum.  Other 
works  are  the  Dialogus  dc  pairiis  illuatrium  dovtritta 
et  acriptis  inrorum  (Wittenberg,  1654)*  and  a  col- 
lection of  dissertations,  Exercitaiiones  de  theotogia 
in  genere  ejitsqwe  principio  sanda  scriptura  (1677). 

(JOHAXNEB  KUNZE.) 
Bibljooraphy:  A.  Sennert,  in  H.  Pipping,  Memoria  theo- 
togarum,  pp»  229  aqq-^,  L*ip«ic»  l70St*,  J.  F.  Nicemn,  Xach- 
Ttchtm  van  b^rOhtntm  Gd^hrlm.  xx.  130  sqq.,  Halle,  1760; 
J.  C.  Erdmaani,  Siographie  sSmtlichtr  PropHe  tn  Witten- 
berg, pp.  25-26,  Wittenberg,  1802;  idem*  Lebcnabtschreib- 
ungm  von  den  wiUenb«roischen  TheoloQen,  t>p.  87-88,  ib. 
1804;  A.  Tholuck,  Der  Grist  der  tttthrrisi  .en  Theoiogen 
WiUrnherg*,  pp.  214  imq..  Clothn,  1862;  W.  Qaas.  Qe- 
athichte  der  prolesiantisehen  D^maiiJc,  i.  357  sqq.t  Berlin, 
1854;  G,  Frank.  Oeschichte  der  protestantisehen  Theotogit, 
ii.  30,  4  vols.,  Lelpalc,  1862-1005. 

QtTEECniC  SYlfODUS  AD*  See  CHBTSoffroM, 
§4. 
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QUESHEL,  kfi^'nei',  PASQUIER:  Janaenijtic 
liuthor;  b.  at  Park  July  14,  1634;  d.  at  Amster- 
dam Dee.  2,  1719,  He  was  educated  at  the  Sor- 
boone,  where  he  completed  his  theological  studiaa 
(M.A.,  1653),  In  1657  he  entered  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratorium,  then  in%*olved 
in  the  Jan^nistic  controversies;  and  in  1659  be^ 
eaune  priest.  Before  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Paris  Institute,  the  seminary 
of  his  order,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  bril- 
liant instructor,  of  keen  understanding  and  im* 
movable  stability,  as  wcU  as  an  amiable  and  modcj^t 
cb&raeter.  He  devoted  himself  earty  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  this  originated  his  main 
work,  which  drew  upH>ii  him  the  enmity  of  the 
Jesnite,  Rifiexion^  mofraieit  snr  h  Nmivemt  Te^la- 
merd  {Le  Nouneau  Testa^nierd  en  Fran^&U  avec  cfes 
r^/lmcm^r  nioraiiss  mtr  chaque  ver$ett  4  vols.,  Paris, 
1602;  Eng.  transL,  The  New  Trntoment,  wUh  M&roi 
RefUdi&ns  upon  Every  Verse,  by  R.  Russet  4  vols,, 
London,  1719-25).  Originally  onjy  a  brief  treat- 
ment of  a  few  passages  of  the  Gospels,  entitled 
Abtigi  de  la  morale  de  I'Mmtigikj  intended  for  prac- 
tical use  among  his  order,  it  gained  euch  acceptance 
that  Quesnel  enlarged  it  to  cover  the  four  Gospela. 
Each  new  and  enlarged  edition  met  with  an  in- 
creased favor  and  the  bishop  of  ChAIons-sur-Mame, 
Felix  ViaJard,  in  a  pastoral  letter  in  1671,  com- 
mended it  to  his  spiritual  chat^.  When  he  pub- 
lished Saficii  Le&nu  papce  opera  (1675:  foUo,  1700), 
in  which  he  defended  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican 
Church  (see  Gallic anism)  and  failed  to  dedicate 
the  same  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  gained  the 
latter's  ill-will p  and  was  by  him  forced  to  leave 
Farifl,  whereupon  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Or- 
l^ans.  Soon  he  felt  constrained  to  retire  from  the 
Oratorinmj  and,  imable  to  subscribe  the  Anti- 
Jansenistic  formulas,  ho  fled  to  Brussels  in  1685, 
where  Anton  Amauld  (q-v.)  was  living,  with  whom 
he  remained  till  the  latter'a  death.  Here  he  further 
extended  the  R^flexi&ns  to  cover  the  entire  New 
Testament,  the  work  appearing  complete  for  the 
first  time  in  1687,  a  new  edition  (of  1603)  being  en- 
dorsed by  the  bishop  of  ChAIons,  aften^^ard  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  and  later  Cardinal  Loui:^  Antoine  de 
Noailles  (q.v.).  The  work  represented  the  Jansen- 
ifiiic  doetrine,  both  dogmatic  and  practical;  and 
when  Quesnel  bad  succeeded  Amauld  at  his  death 
(1694)  as  head  of  the  party  and  the  strife  was  re- 
newed in  1703,  an  order  of  arrest  was  secured  from 
Philip  V:  of  Spain,  and  Quesnel  was  imprisoned  in 
the  ward  of  the  archbishop 'a  palace.  With  the  aid 
of  frienda  he  made  his  escape  and  lived  in  Holland 
the  rest  of  his  hfe.  The  seizure  of  all  hia  papers 
and  correspondence  proved  a  disastrous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Janeenists, 
The  former  secured  a  decree  in  170S  from  Pope 
Clement  XI.,  condemning  the  R^flcai&ris,  but  this 
was  inhibited  in  France  by  reason  of  obj(^ctions  of 
a  formal  nature,  and  Quesnel'g  work  obtfuned  only 
the  greater  circulation.  In  the  formally  correct 
bull,  Unigemtua,  of  1713, 101  thcsea  were  condemned 
in  the  most  violent  pronouncementa.  The  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  and  seven  other  prelates  rejected  the 
bull,  supported  by  most  of  the  clericals  of  the  orders 
and  by  the  people^  ever  ready  to  take  sides  against 


the  Jesuits-  The  main  point  at  i^ue  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  Galliean  Church.  Quesnel  meantime 
vindicated  himself  by  various  wTitings;  and  quiet 
and  resigned,  meek  and  pious,  continued  his  author- 
ahip  in  exile,  in  a  clear,  forceful,  elegant,  and  pre- 
cise style.  Other  principal  works  were,  Tradiiion 
de  VSglise  TOnutinc  sur  la  pridestinatum  ei  la  grdce 
(4  vols.,  16S7);  La  Disciplint  de  I'^glue,  tir£e  du 
Nouveau  Te^ment  ei  de  qxidquea  undent  candles 
{2  vols.,  Lyons,  1689);  Histmre  abrSgie  de  Ut  vie  el 
des  ouwages  de  M.  Amauld ^  appearing  originaUy 
in  1695  as  Que«lion  curieuse  (Li^Ci  1699);  La  Fai 
et  Vinf^ocen^e  du  dergi  de  HoUande  d^/endues  (1700) ; 
and  Uld6e  du  saeerdoce  et  du  sacrifice  de  JSsus  Chrisi 
(very  many  reprints).  Some  of  his  works  of  edifi- 
cation were,  InMtructimis  chrftknnes  et  iUimimi^  d 
I>WL.  far  la  passi4m  (Paris,  1702);  Jimts  Christ 
p^titentf  an  '^ermse  de  pi^ii  po^lr  le  temps  du  carifne 
(172S);  EUvatimi  d  Jisus  Christ  Nctre  Seigneur  sur 
aa  paanan  et  »a  mart  (reprinted  many  times);  Le 
Jour  ^vangUique  &u  trois  crrU  soixante  virit4s  tiroes 
du  Nouveau  Testament  (1700);  Le  Bonheur  de  la 
mart  chriiienne  (new  ed.,  1738),  and  VOffim  de 
JisuSf  avee  den  rijkriom,  P.  F.  Le  Courayer  ba^ 
pubhahed  a  collection  of  correspondence,  Recueil  de 
lettres  spiritueUes  sur  divers  sujeis  de  morale  ei  de 
piiti  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1721-23).  His  letters  were 
edited  by  Madame  Le  Roy  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1900), 

(C.  Ptender,) 
BrauoGaAPHT^  A.  Scbell,  Die  CanMit^ion  Uni&eniius,  pp. 
27  iqq,*  Freiburg,  lSf6:  G.  H.  Putaana.  Th*  Crn»r^ip 
4>fiht  Church  a/aomr,  i.  357^-101,  ii.  410,  New  York,  1906- 
lft07:  Reuacht  Ind^,  \i.  661  sqq.;  PrineHon  Rfpiew.  iSSft. 
pp,  132  aqq,;  LicbteaberDor*  ESR,  id.  ^2^S\  KL,  il. 
878-879. 

QUIETISM*  See  Molinos,  Miguel  de;  Guton, 
Jeahnb  Marie  Bouvier  oe  i.a  Motte. 

QUlGLEYp  cw%1i,  JAMES  EDWARD;  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Oshawa,  Ontiirio,  Oct.  15,  1854. 
He  received  his  education  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.^  the  Seraiimry  of  our  La<ly  of  Angeb 
(now  Niagara  University),  the  University  of  Inna^ 
bruckj  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Home; 
was  ordained  priest.  1879;  was  pastor  of  8t.  Vin- 
cent's, AtticA,  N.  Y.,  1879-84;  of  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral,  Buffalo,  1SS4-96;  and  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  same  city,  1896-97;  became  bishop  of 
Buffalo,  1897-1903;  and  in  1903  was  installed  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago. 

QtJINISEXT  COUNCIL,    See  Tbuixan  SYNon, 

QDINQUAGESIMA,     See  Lent;  Sunday. 

QOIRimUS  (QinitlKUS),  cwai-rin'i-ue,  PUB- 
LI0S  SITLPICIUS:  A  Roman  general  and  admin- 
istrator; b.  at  Lanuvium  (c.  20  m,  s.  of  Rome) ;  d. 
in  Rome  21  a.d.  As  a  reward  for  miUtary  and  ad» 
mimatrative  services  he  was  rabed  by  Augustus  to 
the  office  of  consul  in  the  year  12  b-c.  Later  he 
wag^  successful  war  against  the  Homonadensea  in 
Cihcia^  and  -was  granted  the  honor  of 

Hb  Life,  a  triumph.  He  was  assigned  as  ad- 
viser to  Caius  C*esar  when  this  youth, 
a  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  emperor,  was  en* 
gaged  fn  the  reduction  of  Armenia  to  order.  He 
secretly  paid  court  to  Tiberius,  who  at  the  time 
was  but  a  prinoe  living  La  retirement  on  the  island 
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of  lUiodes.  From  6-9  a.d.  he  was  kgatus  Auguntif 
Le.f  governor,  in  Sjrria.  At  his  death  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  wrote  to  the  senate  asking  that  a  public 
funeral  be  decreed.  In  this  letter  the  emperor  re- 
ealle<l  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  QuinniuB  at 
Rhodes  and  praised  him  for  his  good  offices,  ap- 
parently in  preventing  at  tliat  time  misunderstantl- 
ings  between  Tibc?riuB  and  CaiUH  Cti?sar.  But  to  the 
people  generally  the  memory  of  Quirinius  w*aa  by 
no  means  dear,  beeause  of  hi  a  persistence  in  the 
trial  of  liis  wife  Lepida,  whose  conviction  be  se- 
cured on  the  charges  of  adultery,  attempted  poison- 
ings and  treaaonabJe  dealing,  but  who  had  the  sym^ 
pathy  of  the  people;  and  also  because  of  his  sordid 
avarice  even  in  his  old  a|;e  (Tacitus,  Animle^,  m, 
4S;  Strabo.  xii.  6^  3,  and  5;  Josephus,  AnL,  X^^I., 
xiiJ.  5,  XVIIL,  i.  1,  ii.  1).  As  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion from  the  facts  recited  by  Tacitus,  and  in  \iew 
of  Roman  governmental  principles,  H  is  inferred 
that  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria,  not  only  6-9 
A.n,  but  also  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  Cilicia,  prob- 
ably during  3-2  B.C.,  in  succession  to  Varus  (Zumpt, 
Mommsen,  Schurer).  Ramsay  dates  this  earlier 
Syrian  administration — ^not  a  govemership,  how- 
ever— ^and  the  conquest  of  the  Homonadenaes  in 
4-3  B.C.  at  the  latest,  but  perhaps  earlier;  and 
Quirinius*  proconsulahip  of  the  province  Asia  (at- 
tested, he  believes,  by  the  Tivoli  inscription)  at 
latest  3--2  b,c. 

In  the  book  of  the  Acts  Luke  mentions  an  enrol- 
ment of  the  people  which  was  made  in  Jude^  and 
provoked  bitter  opposition  (Acts  v.  37).  This  was 
the  census  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  taken 
when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  and  Coponiua 
was  procurator^  i.e.,  between  6-9  a.d.  {Ant.j  XVIIL, 
i.  1,  ii.  1;  War.,  II.,  vin.  1).  In  the  Gospel  also 
Luke  mentions  an  enrolment  in  Palestine  (see  Cen- 
sus) .  1 1  was  part  of  a  gen eml  enumera- 
Luke'fl  tion  decreed  by  Augustus  for  the  entire 
References.  Roman  empire.  It  led  Ig  the  visit  of 
Joseph  tmd  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and 
was  thus  in  a  way  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  that  town.  Luke  calls  this  *'  the  first  enrolment 
made  when  Quirinitis  was  governor  of  Syria  '*  (Luke 
ii.  2).  Now  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Matt.  ii.  1;  Luke  iii.  1, 
2,  23).  Herod  died  in  the  year  4  b.c.  How  then 
can  Luke  siiy  that  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria? 
C.  Sentius  Satu minus  he!d  that  office  from  9  or  8 
to  the  first  half  of  the  year  6  n.c.;  and  wtus  suc- 
ceed eil  by  P.  Quinctilius  Varus,  who  continued 
until  4  n.a 

Here,  then,  ia  a  matter  for  investigation,  and,  if 
possible,  elucidation.  No  oidence  has  been  ad- 
duced against  the  genuineness  of  the  verse  in  Luke, 
or  of  the  reading  "  Quirinius  "in  tlmt  passage.  Nor 
does  any  auspicion  of  error  attach  to  the  statements 
of  Josephus  which  fix  the  date  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Satuminus  and  Varus  and  of  Quirinius,  a 
decade  later,  when  Judas  of  Galilee  revolted.  As 
to  Luke's  statement  that  the  enrolment,  which  was 
being  conducted  at  the  time  of  Chrieit's  birth,  took 
place  ^*  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria," 
Moramsen  and  Schfirer,  for  example,  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  evangeliat  erred.  But  this 
fiummary  dismissal  of  Liike's  testimony  as  erroneous 


has  not  been  deemed  wholly  satisfactory  by  scholars, 
for  Luke  shows  himself  well  informed  on  historical 
matters  and  hia  accuracy  has  been  \indicated  in 

many  other  inatances.    Moved  by  con- 

The  "  First  siderations  of  this  kind*  Zumpt,  in  the 

EnrohnenL"  middle  of  the  last  century,  having  found 

reason  to  beheve  that  Quiriniiifl  held 
the  office  of  legate  of  Syria  in  3-2  b.c.  in  succession 
to  Varus,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  first  en- 
rolment began  indeed  during  the  administration  of 
Satnminus,  but  was  completed  during  the  first 
governorship  of  Quirinius,  3-2  b.c.  In  principle 
this  is  the  theor>''  of  Ramsay  ako.  His  modifica- 
tion consists  in  that  he  does  not  regard  Quirinius 
as  sole  legate  for  Syria  and  successor  to  Varus  (as 
do  Zumpt,  Mommsen,  and  Schlirer) ;  but  as  a  legate 
for  a  special  purpose,  who  was  associatetl  with  the 
legate  appointed  for  the  general  administration. 
And  Ramsay  elaborates  the  theory  of  Zumpt  in 
that  he  ofi'ers  an  explanation  for  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  census,  his  explanation  bemg  the  same 
as  that  given  long  ago  by  Hales.  It  is  known  that 
under  the  Roman  government  a  periodic  enumera- 
tion of  households  was  conducted  in  Eg3rpt  every 
fourteen  years,  reckoned  from  23  B.C.,  the  imperial 
year  of  Augustus.  Professor  Ramsay  finds  e^n den ce 
of  an  enrolment  in  Syria^  too,  according  to  the 
fourteen-year  cycle;  Tertullian  referring  t-o  one 
during  the  governorship  of  Satuminus,  Josephus  to 
one  in  6  A.n„  and  Tacitus  to  one  in  34  a.d.  Thus 
an  enrolment  w^as  due  in  Syria  in  the  year  8  B.C. 
and  made;  but  in  Herod's  kingdom  it  was  prob- 
ably delayed  for  some  time,  for  Herod  had  gotten 
himself  into  trouble  with  Augustus.  With  the  con- 
sent of  Satuminus^  governor  of  Syria,  Herod  had 
marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress  certain 
wrongs  which  he  had  received  {Ant,f  XVL,  ix.  2), 
This  proceeding  was  misrepresented  to  the  emperor, 
who  notified  Hero<l^  probably  in  the  year  8  b.c, 
that  henceforth  he  would  treat  him  as  a  subject. 
Some  time  afterward  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
except  6,000  Pharisees,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Ca!sar  and  the  king  jointly  (AnL,  XYIJ.,  ii.  4).  Ob- 
viously the  two  acts,  the  oath  and  the  enrolment, 
form  part  of  the  new  pohcy  of  Augustus  toward 
Herod.  The  date  of  the  enroknent  and  the  oath 
may  be  the  year  6  B.C.;  for  Herod  would  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  from  Satuminus 
to  postpone  the  numbering  until  the  embassy, 
which,  after  Augustus  announced  the  change  of 
policy  toward  him,  he  was  sending  to  Rome  to  seek 
ti  reconciliation  with  the  emperor  and  a  restonition 
of  the  old  order,  should  return  and  report  the  result 
of  its  efforts.  Herod  was  finally  obliged  to  order 
the  census,  and  it  was  probably  taken  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  6  b.c,  when  Quirinius  was  a  special 
hgatu9  AvgunH  to  Syria^  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  army  and  entrusted  with  its  foreign  affairs, 
such  as  the  relations  between  its  several  states  and 
Rome,  particularly  where  teasion  existed  and  mili- 
tary intervention  might  be  necessary.  Quirinius 
stood  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Varus*  the 
governor  of  Syria,  as  at  a  later  time  Vespasian  did 
to  Mucianus.  Vespasian  conducted  the  war  in 
Palestine  while  Mucianus  was  governor  of  Syria; 
and  Vespasian  was  Ugatus  Augusti,  holding  precisely 
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the  same  title  and  technical  rank  as  Mucianus.    See 
Census,  II.,  §§  4-5.  John  D.  Davis. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  W.  Zumpt,  CommerUationum  epigraphi' 
canon  ad  arUiquiUiU8  Romanaa  pertinentium,  vol.  ii.,  Ber- 
lin, 1854;  idem.  Das  Oeburtsjahr  Chruti,  Leipsic,  1809; 
T.  Mommflen,  Rea  geticB  divi  Auoiuli,  Berlin,  1865;  Bour, 
L'lrucriplion  de  Quirinitu  el  U  recensemerU  de  St.  Lue, 
Rome.  1897;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Waa  Christ  Bom  at  Beth- 
lehemf  London  and  New  York,  1898;  SchQrer,  Oeschichte, 
i.  322-324,  510-543,  Eng.  tranal.,  I.,  i.  351-354,  et  pas- 
sim (consult  Index);  Vigouroux,  Dietionnairet  vol.  ii., 
ool  1186;  DB,  iv.  183;  EB,  iv.  3994-96;  DCO,  ii.  463- 
464.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  in 
SchQrer,  Qerm.  ed.,  i.  508-509;  good  references  are  also 
given  in  Thio^er's  Oreek-English  Lexicon,  p.  365.  New 
York,  1889.  For  the  Tivoli  and  Venice  inscriptions,  con- 
sult T.  Mommsen  in  Ephemeris  Epiomphica,  iv.  538; 
Ramsay,  ut  sup.,  pp.  273-274;  SchQrer,  Oeschichte,  l 
324-325.  Eng.  transl..  I.,  i.  355. 

QUIRK,  cwtlrk,  JOHN  NATHANIEL:  Church 
of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  (6 
m.  e.  of  Manchester)  Dec.  14,  1849.    He  received 


his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1873;  M.A.,  1876;  D.D.,  1902);  was  made  deacon 
in  1874,  and  priest,  1875;  was  curate  of  St.  Leon- 
ard, Bridgnorth,  1874-78,  and  of  Doncaster,  187S- 
1881;  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
1881-82;  and  of  Rotherham,  1882-89,  being  alao 
chaplain  of  Rotherham  Union,  1883-89,  and  lec- 
turer of  Rotherham,  1884-89;  vicar  of  Beverley, 
1889-94;  and  of  St.  Paul,  Newington,  1894-95; 
rector  of  Bath,  1895-1901,  serving  also  as  rural 
dean  of  Bath,  1895-1901,  chaplain  of  Bath  United 
Hospitals,  1898-1901  and  proctor  of  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  1900-01;  was  consecrated  bisliop 
suffragan  of  Sheffield,  1901;  vicar  of  Doncaster, 
1901-05;  chaplain  to  the  corporation  of  Doncaster, 
1901-05;  and  vicar  of  St.  Mark,  Broomhall,  Shef- 
field, 1905.  He  was  also  canon  and  prebendary  of 
Apesthorpe  in  York  cathedral,  1888,  and  proctor  in 
convocation,  1898-1901. 


RAAMAH.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  {  6. 

RAAMSES.     See  Moses,  §  4. 

RABANUS,  ra-ba'nus  (HRABANUS,  RHABA- 
NUS),  MAURUS:  One  of  the  most  important 
churchmen  of  the  Carolingian  period;  b.  at  Mainz 
between  776  and  784;  d.  at  Winkel  (on  the  Rhine, 
10  m.  w.  of  Mainz)  Feb.  4,  856.  He 
Life.  writes  his  name  Magnentius  Hrabanus 
Maurus,  Magnentius  probably  referring 
to  his  Mainz  origin;  Hrabanus  is  connected  with 
Old  High  German  krabariy  "  raven,"  and  the  sur- 
name Maurus  was  given  him  by  Alcuin.  He  was 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  where  he  entered 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
801.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Tours  to  study  not  only 
theology,  but  the  liberal  arts  with  Alcuin,  and,  re- 
turning to  Fulda,  taught  in  the  school,  which  flour- 
ished under  his  care.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  814, 
and  became  abbot  of  Fulda  in  822,  showing  marked 
capacity  for  the  manifold  duties  imposed  upon  him 
as  the  head  of  a  great  monastery.  He  completed 
the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey,  begun  under  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  erected  a  number  of  churches  and  ora- 
tories in  the  surroimding  country,  besides  caring 
for  the  development  of  various  artistic  talents  among 
the  monks,  and  turning  them  to  good  account  in 
the  decoration  of  his  churches.  He  increased  the 
property  and  the  immunities  of  the  abbey,  and  de- 
fended them  from  attacks;  but  his  principal  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  spiritual  duties.  As  abbot  he 
found  time  to  give  instruction  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  preached  zealously  to  the  people  round  about, 
stirring  up  the  neighboring  clergy  to  a  like  zeal. 
After  twenty  years  of  rule,  he  resigned  the  abbacy 
in  the  spring  of  842,  and  retired  to  a  church  which 
he  had  built  on  the  Petersberg,  not  far  away,  where 
he  divided  his  time  between  devotional  exercises 
and  literary  activity.  He  was  drawn  from  his  retire- 
ment in  847  by  the  call  to  succeed  Otgar  as  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  held  his  first  provincial  synod 
in  October.    Others  followed  in  848  and  852.    Be- 


sides showing  the  same  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls 
that  he  had  exhibited  at  Fulda,  he  impressed  his 
contemporaries  by  his  acts  of  charity,  feeding  more 
than  300  people  daily  in  the  famine  of  850.  He 
still  managed  to  continue  writing,  and  took  part  in 
the  controversy  aroused  by  the  eucharistic  teaching 
of  Paschasius  Radbertus  (q.v.).  He  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  leading  authority  on  Holy  Scripture, 
later  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  canon  law  in  the 
whole  Prankish  empire.  His  greatest  services  were 
to  the  cause  of  education;  it  was  he  who  first  made 
literary  and  theological  culture  at  home  east  of  the 
Rhine.  His  life  was  blameless,  and  eminent  in  the 
purity  of  his  ideals. 

His  wTitings  fall  into  various  classes.  Anuuig 
those  of  an  exegetical  nature,  the  earliest  is  his  com- 
mentary on  Matthew,  composed  between  814  and 

822.  It  is  less  an  original  work  than  a 
His  Com-  compilation,  especially  from  Jerome, 
mentaries.  Augustine,    and    Gregory    the    Great. 

During  the  period  of  his  abbacy,  at  the 
request  of  Freculf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  he  dealt  with 
the  Pentsfteuch  in  a  similar  manner,  thoiigh  here 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  came  into 
greater  prominence.  Commentaries  followed  on  the 
other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  including 
Maccabees.  Then  he  explained  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  To 
a  later  period  probably  belong  the  commentaries  on 
Proverbs,  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Of  these  there  are  yet  impublished  Isaiah 
(a  twelfth-century  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Eriangcn  University),  Daniel  and  John  (Munich 
Library). 

For  the  two  collections  of  his  homilies,  one  dedi- 
cated to  Haistulf  (before  826)  and  one  to  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  see  Homiliarium.  In  the  same 
connection  should  be  mentioned  the  treatise  Z>e 
videndo  Deo  (after  842).  The  De  modo  pcenitenHa  * 
sometimes  included  with  this  as  a  third  book  is  an 
independent  work,  warmly  exhorting  the   reader 
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to  true  rnpTDi  While  still  only   a  monk,  he 

compoiseii  hi  otum  iit:ititu{ivn€  dedic&ted 

In  /vTcnriKshop  Huisttilf,  written  to  in- 
Ecdesias-  struct  the  clergy  od  the  significance 
tical  of  thciir  office  and  tilings  connected 
Works.  with  it.  The  fust  book  treats  of  the 
Church,  holy  ordurs,  clerical  vestments, 
the  mass,  and  thesacriirncnts;  the  second  of  liturgies; 
and  the  third  of  the  tlieoloji^ical  and  general  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy*  Though  iin  original  work  in  jsub- 
stance,  it  yet  owes  a  good  deal  {as  liiibanua  him- 
self siiys)  to  older  treatises*  especially  the  Institu- 
tiones  of  Cassiodorus  and  the  De  dodri'm  ChrMaTia 
of  Augustine.  To  the  !*ame  period  belong  a  gram- 
matical work  after  F*ri.scian  and  a  chronological 
Liber  de  c^^mpukt  (82D).  While  abbot  of  Fulda,  he 
seems  to  have  put  together  his?  Martyrology,  and 
after  he  had  retired  to  the  Feterslierg  to  have  em- 
ployeil  his  leisure  in  writing  the  twenty-two  books 
De  tmiversOj  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  compendium  of 
knowledge.  To  the  same  interval  of  quiet  belongs 
the  De  eccle^Witica  duiciplifia,  partly  based  on  Au- 
gustine and  partly  a  recasting  of  the  De  derieorum 
inxllifiiiotuw  only  the  last  book,  entitled  Dr  agonc 
ChrisiianOj  a  compendium  of  ethical  teachingp  is  in- 
dependent. During  his  episcopate  he  expanded  the 
first  book  of  the  De  chricorftm  iudiiutifme  into  a 
more  extended  treatise  De  sacris  ordinihua,  sacm- 
merUtH  ditnnis  et  vestnwritiji  sacerdoialibus,  and  wrote 
n  treatise  De  Qnima,  dedicated  to  the  Emjieror 
Lot  hair.  Of  uncertain  dat-e  is  the  AUegoriti,  a  col- 
lection of  t<*rmi^  used  allegorically  in  Scripture,  with 
expliinations  and  examples.  A  few  writings  on 
ecclesiastical  di-icipline  remain  to  be  mentioned— 
the  P(tJiit€niiutn  libtr,  dedicated  to  Otgar  of  Mainx; 
a  PiTiiienHale  composed  during  liis  episcopate  at 
the  request  of  Heribald  of  Avixerre;  a  letter,  and  a 
treatise  addressed  to  Hat  to  of  I'ulda,  on  degrees  of 
consanguinity;  another  £>c  mfigi/i«  ariibus;  and  a 
Iettx*r  to  tJie  chorepiscopus  Reginbald  on  various 
disciplinary  questions. 

Controversies  of  the  time  gave  rise  to  the  De  oh- 
kttimie  fmrrorum,  an  affirmation  of  the  perpetuity 
of  monastic  principles  under  all  conditions  occa- 
Bioned  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Mainz  to 
release  nott-sehalk  (q.v,)  from  his  vows,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fetters  dealing  uith  the  whole  controversy 
aaaoclated  with  his  mime;  a  memorial  to  Drogo  of 
Metz  on  the  position  of  Chore pUcopt  (q,v.);  a  de- 
fense of  Louis  the  Pious  ajrainst  his  sons  and  the 
bishops  after  the  events  of  8li3»  and  the  some^vhat 
later  De  W/iiw  ef  tnrt^dibus.  In  verse  he  showed  him- 
self, though  not  a  great  poet,  a  competent  artist;  to 
this  division  belong  his  earliest  work,  In  latid^m 
»atirttv  crficiii,  and  a  number  of  epitaphs  and  other 
inscriptions.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BtitLlortRjiPiiT:  The  Opn'n.  ml,  J,  Pamfliu*,  A.  Ho  llotiin, 
unci  0.  Colveneriits.  were  U^mtvi  in  fl  vol!*.,  f^oloOT*?,  I62&- 
1627,  rppHuteci.  with  urolesompna  nnd  n  coUectjoni  of 
Uvc»,  in  MPL,  cvii.^exii.  The  tK>ctn«,  with  pmlegomentt, 
are  in  MGff,  Poet.  fAit,  irvi  Carol,  ii  (18S4),  154-244;  and 
the  Fpw/a/tf  ace  to  MOH.  Epist.,  v  (1898).  ;i70  sqq..  517 
Bqq.  SouiT*^  for  a  life  are  thp  Afirticula  nanctorum  of 
Rmiotphiis,  ed.  Q.  Wniti  in  MOH.  Script,,  xv  (1887>» 
32S  -w^q..  nnd  with  pomnieatiiry  in  A  SB,  F>h..  i.  500-522; 
J,  F.  Bfthmer,  fiegrjiia  archiepiacoporum  Maffuntinentium^^ 
ed.  C.  Will,  pp.  xjv,-3txiv.,  64  »qq,t  lansbruck,  IH77\  nnd 
the  mAteriai  sutbered  in  MPLt  cvii.    Cooault  further: 


J.  K.  Dfthl,  I^en  und  ^chrift^n  de»  Enhixchofe  Raban U9 
Maurujt,  Fulda,  1828;  N.  Bach,  Hrabanus  MauruM,  der 
SchiifpeT  das  deuUchm  Schulufsem,  Fulda,  1835;  F. 
Kianslmann,  Hrabanua  Magnentius  MnurtiA,  Umn*,  1S4I; 
H,  Ck>lonibel,  Vita  Hrabani  Mauri,  Weilburg,  1866;  T. 
Bpeaslert  Lebm  des  hcitii/en  RhabanuJi  Maurut,  Regens' 
bufg.  1856;  C\  SchwarU.  Zur  Feirr  der  tOOO-jiihrigen 
EHnnentfiQ  an  Rabanua  Mauru*,  Fuldei,  1858;  E.  DQmm- 
ler,  in  NA,  iv.  286-294;  idem,  GeJtrhichle  des  oaifrtinki' 
acken  Rciths,  i.  299-303,  38:i-:i90,  Berlin,  1861^;  idem,  in 
ADB,  xxviL  66-74;  E.  K6hler.  Hrabanwi  MaurttJi  und 
die  ScMutfi  tu  Fulda,  Lcipei*;,  1869:  J.  C.  F.  Bahr,  Oe- 
achichte  der  tifmUcJien  Litrratw  im  karolinfjUchen  Zeitatltr, 
l>p.  415-447,  CarUrtihe.  1M7Q;  J.  B.  Mulliager.  The  SchooU 
i>fCharlejftfie  Great,  pp,  i;iH'157.  London.  1877;  A.  Ebert, 
Atto^neiru*  Getchichte  der  Lxtrratur  det  MittelaUet»,  ii.  120- 
145,  Leipaic.  1880;  A.  West,  Akuin  and  the  HUe  of  lh« 
Chrititxan  Schmls,  New  York,  1893;  H.  RiiAhdall,  I'nt- 
ver^iiien  of  h'urope  in  the  Afiddte  Agea,  Now  ^'ork*  1895; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii,  62U  *qq.:  Moan,  Popes,  pp,  146-H7,  256, 
316;  Sclioff,  ChriMtian  Church,  iv,  424  »qq.,  522.  525  «qq.* 
614-615,  713-728;  Neander.  Chrutian  Chwrch,  hi.  467 
sqq_. ;  KL^  x.  607  aqq^ 

RABAUT  (ST.  ETEEMNE),  r^'bo.  JEAN  PAUL: 
French  Protestant,  oldest  son  of  Paul  Rabaut;  b. 
at  Ntmes  Nov.  14,  1743;  d,  at  Paris  Dec.  5,  1794. 
As  a  student  he  gave  evidence  of  grc^at  oratorical 
ability.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministr}'  in  1764; 
the  next  year  he  became  his  father's  colleague,  and 
a  **  preacher  in  the  Desert."  In  17fi8  he  married, 
and  \va^  subsequently  diverted  from  his  career  as  a 
preacher  into  the  eurrent  of  pohttcal  affairs.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  17S5  to  labor  for  tlie  liberation 
from  prison  of  his  coreligionif^t.'^,  where  he  gainerl 
the  ear  of  such  influential  men  as  Rulhidres,  Malca^ 
herbes*  and  Lafayette.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
from  his  native  town  to  the  National  Assemhlyj 
and  in  the  memorable  session  of  1789  his  arguments 
produeefl  Buch  profound  impression  that  the  mo- 
tion of  Count  Costellane  was  carried:  **  No  man 
should  be  disturbed  because  of  his  opinions  or 
harassed  in  the  exercise  of  liis  religion,**  On  Mar. 
14,  1790,  he  was,  in  spite  of  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Cathohc  partyj  elected  president  of 
the  National  Assembly.  During  his  sojourn  in  Paris 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  on  Sept. 
2,  1792,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. In  the  trial  by  that  assembly  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  cast  his  vote  against  tlic  latter,  urging 
clemencvt  while  throughout  the  proceedings  he 
strongly  contender!  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
convention  in  lis  case  against  the  king,  fie  was 
promptly  proseribed  by  the  authorities,  but  man- 
aged to  keep  in  hiding  until  Dee.  4  of  that  year, 
when,  owing  to  an  indiscretinn,  he  was  arrested, 
and  on  the  follou-ing  day  beheadeci  under  Robca- 
pierr(«*9  regime.  His  collected  Avorks  appeared  in 
six  volumes,  edited  by  his  friend.  Boi.ssy  d'Anglas 
(Paris,  1820-20);  the  mof?t  noteworthy  being:  Le 
VieHX  Cfvenol,  ou  njierdoie^^  de  lu  tie  d'Arnbroue 
Bordly  (1779).  appearing  under  different  titles  1788, 
1820,  1826,  etc.,  where,  interwoven  with  a  family 
biography,  may  be  found  a  thrilling  jucotmt  of  the 
f>ersecutions  and  hardships  to  which  the  followers 
of  Protestantism  were  subjected  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  and  the  French  government;  LeUre 
sur  la  vie  de  Cmrt  de  Gobelin  (1781);  Lettres  d  M. 
Baiihf  gur  Vkhtmre  primitire  de  la  Grice  (1787): 
while  the  best  account,  from  a  historical  stand- 
point, of  the  French  Revolution  may  be  found  m 
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Almanack  historique  de  la  revolution  frangaiset  1701, 
transl.)  with  additions,  into  Eng.,  German,  and 
Dutch,  together  with  Pricia  historique  de  la  revolu- 
tion fran^iset  containing  a  clear  and  concise  treat- 
ment of  all  important  events  to  1792. 

(EuoEN  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  A  sketch  of  the  life  prefaces  the  collected 
works,  ut  sup.  Consult  further:  Collin  de  Prancy* 
(Euvrea  de  Rabaut  St.  EHenne,  2  vols..  Paris,  1826;  L. 
Bresson.  RabatU  St.  Etienne^  aa  vie  et  aea  ceuvret.  Stras- 
burs.  1865;  C.  Dardier,  in  Revue  chreUenne,  Feb..  1886; 
A.  Lods.  Eaeai  aur  la  vie  de  Ral>aui  St.  Etienne,  Paris. 
1893;  Tercentenary  CdebroHon  of  the  Promulootion  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantea,  pp.  160.  338,  New  York.  1900;  and  the 
literature  under  Rabadt,  Paul,  especially  the  work  of 
A.  Borrel. 

RABAUT,  PAUL:  French  Protestant  reformer; 
b.  at  BMarieux  (20  m.  n.  of  B^ziers)  Jan.  29,  1718; 
d.  at  Ntmes  Sept.  25,  1794.  He  was  the  leader,  as- 
sociated with  Antoine  Court  (q.v.),  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of  France. 
Coming  of  a  pronounced  Protestant  family,  he 
joined  himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the  itinerant 
preacher  Jean  B^trine,  sharing  with  him  all  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  to  which  the  followers  of 
his  faith  were  subjected  by  the  French  government 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (1734-38).  During  this 
period  he  received  thorough  training  not  only  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  theology  and  pastoral 
activity,  but  also  as  a  fearless  witness  of  the  Gros- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was,  on  Apr.  30,  1738,  pro- 
claimed preacher  by  the  Synod  of  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  Ntmes  and  its  vicinity  becoming  his  field  of 
labor.  In  1739  he  married  Madeleine  Gaidan  of 
that  city,  who  for  forty-eight  years  shared  with  him 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  his  career  as  *^  preacher 
of  the  Desert,"  bearing  him  eight  children,  of  whom, 
however,  only  three  sons  survived.  In  1740  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Lausanne,  founded 
by  Court,  to  finish  his  studies  in  theology,  his  wife 
remaining  at  Ntmes.  After  a  stay  of  but  six  months 
he  returned  and  began  his  career  which  he  zealously 
pursued  in  the  face  of  the  most  cruel  persecution, 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Jean  Calas.  This  man 
was  a  respectable  Protestant  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
whose  son,  Marc-Antoine,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
hanged  himself  in  his  father's  house.  The  Catholics 
spread  the  rumor  that  the  son  was  about  to  embrace 
Roman  Catholicism  when  the  father  slew  him.  The 
latter  was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  on 
the  wheel,  and  his  body  was  burned.  Mar.  9,  1672. 
The  family  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  fam- 
ily in  part  fled  to  Geneva.  The  case  was  taken  up 
by  Voltaire  and  others,  a  reversal  was  secured,  the 
family  property  was  restored,  and  a  pension  granted 
the  widow.  This  case  is  exceptional  only  in  the 
fact  that  finally  justice  was  done.  Rabaut  was 
small  of  stature,  his  personal  appearance  being  in 
no  way  equal  to  the  nobility  and  steadfastness  of 
his  soul  and  mind;  but  what  he  lacked  in  personal- 
ity was  compensated  for  by  fidelity  to  his  cause, 
bravery  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  long-suffering  in 
deprivation  and  affiction.  The  powerful  influence 
which  he  exerted  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  on  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of  France 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  his  undying  devotion 
to  his  church  and  its  followers,  his  unselfishness  in 


the  cause  of  others,  his  soundness  of  mind  and  doe- 
trine,  his  coolness  in  danger,  and  his  love  for  afl 
humanity.    For,  though  never  ofiicially  appointed 
as  the  head  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Qiuich  of 
France,  he  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  all  matters  of  importance.    He  wu 
vice-president  of  the  General  Synod  of  Aug.  18-21, 
1744,  and  president  of  the  National  Synod  of  1756. 
He  seems  to  have  led  a  charmed  life,  for,  though 
himted  like  a  beast  of  prey  and  oomeied  again  and 
again,  he  always  managed  to  elude  his  would-be 
captors.     While  both  he  and  his  family  suffered 
great  hardships,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  suffered  so 
much  and  had  given  his  all.    On  June  10,  1763,  he 
led  as  moderator  the  disputations  of  the  natiooal 
synod.    From  that  time  until  Oct.  6,  1785,  he  set 
himself  the  arduous  task  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation of  his  beloved  church,  in  which  task  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  oldest  son.    On  the  abo^ 
date  the  consistory  of  Ntmes  fully  reinstated  him, 
restoring  to  him  his  title,  together  with  fuU  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  privileges  and  salary  of  a  clergy- 
man.   Even  his  last  years,  however,  were  not  un- 
troubled, for,  in  1794,  about  six  months  prior  to 
his  death,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  for  several 
months  in  the  citadel  at  Ntmes,  obtaining  his  liberty 
after  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  July  27.    How- 
ever, the  recent  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  oldest  son, 
together  with  his  bodily  feebleness,  hastened  his  end. 
He  died  in  the  house  in  which  for  a  considerable 
time  prior  to  his  end  he  had  lived,  and  was  buried, 
as  was  customary  (there  being  as  yet  no  cemeteries 
for  Protestants),  in  the  cellar  thereof.   It  is  said  that 
the  house  still  stands  and  is  used  as  an  orphanage. 
In  the  field  of  literature  he  did  not  leave  a  great 
deal,  nor  could  more  have  been  expected  of  him 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.    Besides  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  he  wrote:   Pricis  du  catichisme 
d'Ostervald,  often  reprinted;  also  two  sermons:  La 
Livrie  de  Vigliae  Chritiennej  on  Cant.  iv.  4,  and  La 
Soif  spirituellef  on  John  vii.  37. 

(EuGEN  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuographt:  The  oorrespondence  of  Paul  Rabaat,  edL 
A.  Picheral-Dardier  and  C.  Dardier,  appeared  in  4  vola., 
Paris,  1885-91.  A  brief  life  is  prefixed  to  vol.  i..  1885. 
Consult:  J.  P.  de  N.,  Notice  biooraphique  eur  Paul  Ra- 
baut, Paris,  1808;  M.  Juillerat,  Notice  bioffraphique  «iff> 
Paul  Rabaut,  Paris.  1826;  A.  Coquerel.  HisL  dee  iglieea 
du  dSsert,  2  vote.,  Paris,  1841;  L.  G.  Michaud,  Bioffrnpkie 
univeraeUe,  sub  voce,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843-65;  A.  Borrel, 
Biographic  de  Paul  Rabaut  .  .  .  et  aea  troia  file,  Ntmes, 
1854;  L.  Bridel,  Troia  aianeea  aur  Paul  Rabatd,  Lau- 
sanne, 1859;  E  .  and  E.  Haag,  La  France  proteatante,  sub 
voce,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1877  sqq.;  E.  Hugues,  Lea  Synodea 
du  dSsert,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1885-86;  idem.  A.  Court,  HiaL 
de  la  reatauraiion  du  proteatantiame,  2  vok..  Paru,  1872; 
T.  Schott,  in  Deutach-evanodiache  Blatter,  Dec.,  1893; 
idem.  Die  Kirche  der  WUate,  171&-87,  Halle,  1893;  lieb- 
tenberger,  ESR,  zi.  73-84  (covers  the  family). 

RABAUT,  PIERRE:  French  Protestant,  yoimg- 
est  son  of  Paul  Rabaut,  known  also  as  Dupuis  and 
Rabaut  le  jeune;  b.  at  Ntmes  in  Apr.,  1746;  d.  there 
1808.  He  chose  a  commercial  career,  but,  like  his 
two  brothers,  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being 
elected  to  parliament  and  later  to  the  bench  in  his 
native  city.  Of  his  works  the  following  deserve 
mention  for  their  value  to  French  Protestantism 
of  the  eighteenth  century:  Details  historigues  el  re- 
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cueil  de  pieces  sur  les  diver  a  pTojeis  qui  oiU  iU  can- 
cuSf  depuis  la  R^fonTmiion  jiisqu^d  ce  ;<mr,  ptmr  la 
reunion  de  touies  les  communions  chritietmea  (Paris, 
1S06);  Notice  hiMorigve  sur  la  sitimtioji  d^s  ^glises 
diritierines  ri/ormies  en  France  depuis  leur  rMablUae- 
jnffrU  jtuigu'd  ce  jour  (1806);  and  Annuaire  au  re- 
pertoire eccUsictstique  d  t usage  des  igltseft  rtformies 
ei  protestantes  (1807).  (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 
BiBUtKjRAPBV:  The  world  by  Hoa^  and  Borrd  giveo  under 
Rabact,  Paul. 

RAB  AOT-POMMIER,      JACQUES-A  K  T  O I N  E : 

French  Protestant,  svt'ond  tjon  t>f  PauJ  Rabaut  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Nimett  Get  24,  1744;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  16,  1820. 
He  waa,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  txlucated 
at  G<;neva  and  Latusanne.  lo  1770  be  was  called 
to  MargeiUes  aa  preacher,  being  the  first  of  his  faith 
to  occupy  a  pulpit  since  the  abrogation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  In  1782  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  friends  he  was  enabled 
to  found  a  large  hospital.  During  liis  stay  in  the 
enuthem  part  of  France  he  wai*  busy  with  ecientific 
and  medical  studies,  becoming  the  first  advocate  of 
vaccination  as  a  preveJitive  of  smallpox.  In  1790 
he  was  elected  to  the  magistracy  of  Montpellier, 
and  in  179^  representative  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. He  was  under  Robespierre's  rule  arresti?tj, 
but  by  aome  error  ove Hooked,  and  after  Robes- 
pierre's death  was  hberated.  Napoleon  created 
him  vice-prefect  of  Vigan.  On  Dee.  3*  1802.  the 
consistory  of  Paris  called  him  (together  with  Mur- 
ron  and  Jean  Monod)  to  fill  a  pulpit  in  the  latter 
city,  where  he  labored  irvith  splendid  rcjsults  until 
Mar.  17,  1816,  when  he  was  exiled  for  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  proceedings  against  Louis 
XVL  Two  years  later  Count  Boissy  d' Aug  las 
brought  about  his  reinstatement,  but,  owing  to  in- 
firTaities  due  to  the  many  vicissitude**  of  his  active 
career,  he  died  two  years  later.  His  only  publica- 
tions are  NapoUon  lib^ateur,  discoura  rdigieus 
(Paris,  1810);  and  Sermon  d*adume  de  grdce$  s^r  h 
retour  de  Louis  XVHL  (1814). 

(EUGEN   LaCHENMANN.) 

BrBUooHAPny:  Coasult  the  Notice  Hoffraphujue  by  CbQuerel 
ill  NouveJ  annunirr  proteJtlani,  pp.  29i0'325t  Piiria.  1821; 
A.  Lods,  Lf  Pfj^eur  Rubaui  Pommter,  mrmhri>  df  la  Con- 
99ntifm  Nationalr,  l7JU-t8M0,  Paris.  1803;  und  the  litem - 
ture  under  Rabaut,  Paul,  eflpocially  the  work  of  A.  Born;!. 

RABBIHIC  BIBLES.    See  Bibles,  Rabbinic. 

RABBIIfISM:  A  term  applied  t^  the  scholastic 
Judaism  which  developed  from  the  fourth  pre- 
Christian  century  till  the  completion  of  the  Tal- 
mud. See  Ibrael,  History  of»  IL  1,  2,  §§  ^4; 
Midrash;  Talmud. 

RABBULA,  ra'bu-la  (RABULAS):  Bis^hop  of 
EdessQ  411^35,  He  was  born  at  Ginncsrin  (Clhal- 
cis)  in  Syria  of  a  heathen  father  and  Christian 
mother,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  His  name 
atgnifies  "  chief  shepherd."  He  was  the  predeces- 
sor and  opponent  of  Ibaa,  and  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  8ynod  of  Epheaus,  432.  He  was  described 
as  a  bishop  whom  his  flock  both  feared  and  loved,  a 
second  Josiah  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  destroying 
the  synagogue  of  the  BartJesanitei^  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Arians,  conquering  the  Marcionites  by  pa- 
tience and  the  Manicheans  by  wisdonii  and  pro- 


curing peace  by  removing  Borborians,  Audians, 
Sadducees,  and  Messalians,  until  the  heresy  of  Nes- 
torius  again  caused  dissension.  On  the  question 
whether  the  building  which  he  changed  into  a  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews  or  a 
place  of  worsship  of  the  Audians  cf.  Hallier  in  TU, 
\x.  1  (1892),  106.  His  writings  refer  chiefly  to  mat- 
ters of  church  discipline  and  nJes  for  monks  and 
clerici*.  Fragments  of  his  oorrespjondence  with  An- 
drew of  Samosata,  Gemellinus  of  Perrhi,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  are  e.xtant.  He  translated  the 
trea-tise  of  the  last-named  on  the  Incarnation  (cf. 
Bed j an,  Ada  martyriim,  v.  628-696.  Paris*  1895; 
MPG,  IxxNT,  1144,  and  Guidi,  in  ReudicouH  dei  Ltn- 
cei,  May-June,  1 886,  pp.  416,  546) .  There  are  known 
also  some  church  hymns,  which  seem  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  a  sermon  preached  at 
Constantinople  on  the  question  whether  the  Virgin 
may  l>e  called  theotokos.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  biographer,  is  the  Pe^hifco  (cf.  Journal 
of  Theototpcal  Studi^^,  vii.  2;  Studio  Biblim  el  Ecde^ 
siastira,  v.  2;il,  1903;  and  see  Bible  VKRiiiONS,  A,, 
III.  Cf.  also  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christian- 
iltj,  London.  1904),  Whether  he  is  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  Syriac  insi^ription  "  Rabbula  made  the 
throne;  his  memory  be  blessed  "  (Littraann,  Sem- 
iiic  Inscriptions,  1905)  is  not  easily  decided. 

E.  Nestle* 

BiBLioQOAPHY :  The  prose  wiitinffS  ^re  Ut  Gena.  tratuil  by 
Hickol!  ID  Thulbofcr's  BihOathek  der  /CiVcAenioAttfr.  x.  153- 
271.  Keixipteu.  187 &.  Coasult:  J.  8.  Aasemaai,  Bihlvt- 
thtca  OrUntalU,  i.  198.  Rome.  1713;  Bar  Hefansui,  Namo- 
canon,  in  A.  Mai.  ScHptorum  vfterum  n&im  cMtwctic,  vol  X.. 
Home,  18^38  (contams  niimcrouA  quotations):  Tillemont, 
Mimmrtn,  xiv.  504-500.  54i:i-6d5;  Ephmeroi  Hyri»  R^ihydm 
rpiwopi  Edejueni,  BaJan,  aliorutnQue  opera  aeIecXa»  ed.  J,  J. 
Overbeck.  pp,  152-248.  362-378,  Oxfoxxl,  1806;  G.  Hofl- 
Oman.  Vfrhandtitngcn  der  KirThenperBammluno  tu  Ej^t- 
»va.  449,  Kiel.  1873;  F.  I.agrHQgc.  in  Science  caihotiqiu, 
Sept.,  1S88;  R.  Duvul.  La  LiUerattttv  SyriaquM.  pp.  341^< 
343,  Paris.  1900.  The  '*  life  *  ii  in  P,  Bedjoo.  Acta  mar- 
tyrum  el  Martctorum,  iv,  308-460.  Pam.  1894:  cf.  L.  KOhler. 
in  SeAxtrueriKhe  tkeohoischt  ZeUiK-krift,  xxv  (IftOS),  210- 
224  (begina  a  aeries  of  studicn  in  Syriac  litemturc  «rith  a 
sketch  of  Rabbula);  and  e«pi>ciflily  the  work  of  Burkitt 
oamod  in  the  text;  also  O.  Bardenhcwer.  Patroloffit.  pp. 
323-324.  347-^348.  FrvibunB.  1901.  The  aketcb  in  DCB, 
iv.  532-534  ts  vor>'  fuH- 

RABERGH,  rtTbarn.  HERMAli:  Finnish  bij^hop^ 
b.  in  Abo  (150  ra.  n.e.  of  Stockholm),  Finland,  Sept. 
4,  ISIiS.  He  received  his  education  at  Helsingfors 
(B.A.,  1858;  Candidate  in  Theology,  1S67;  Lie. 
and  Th.D.,  1872);  in  1872  he  was  appointed 
privat-doccnt.  and  in  1873  prfjf elisor,  of  church  his- 
tory there.  Because  of  prolonged  vacancies  in  the 
faculty  of  theology  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  pro- 
feseor  of  practical  theology  (1876-82)  and  of  dog- 
matics (1885-92),  besides  discharging  the  duties 
connected  w'th  his  own  chair.  His  earlier  researches 
were  in  general  ecclesiastical  hi3tor>\  his  later  his- 
torical contributions  were  to  Finnish  church  histo^^^ 
Hia  personal  influence  with  the  students  was  very 
marked,  while  his  activities  were  extensive  as 
preacher  and  as  member  of  various  church  societies; 
he  was  pastor  (1870-75)  and  rector  (1875-84)  of  the 
Deaconess'  Home  in  Helsingfors;  president  of  the 
Finniiih  Missionary  Society  (I886r-90),  and  director 
of  the  Helsingfors  City  Mission  (1883-93).  In  1892 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Boi:ga.    As  bishop  he  has 
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been  the  leader  of  that  faction  of  the  Finnish  clergy 
which  defended  confessional-conservative  views  in 
matters  concerning  the  polity  and  government  of 
the  Finnish  national  church.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  general  church  assembly  of  1886,  which  adopted 
a  new  hymnal  in  Swedish  and  Finnish,  three  new 
series  of  pericopes,  and  recommended  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  ritual  and  of  a  new  mAmiftl  for  Chris- 
tian instruction.  He  was  a  delegate  also  to  the  as- 
semblies of  1893,  1898,  1903,  as  well  as  member  of 
several  commissions  on  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
and  president  of  the  commission  which  prepared 
the  new  ritual  (1903). 

Among  his  wTitings  are:  Nikolaus  af  Basd  ifOr- 
hallande  till  kyrkan  og  mystikema  i  del  I4.  Aarh. 
(1870);  De  reformator,  ideernea  utveckling  intill  IS48 
(1880);  Den  evang,  predikoverksamketens  grund- 
Idggning  och  utveckling  intill  I64O  (1883);  Theo- 
logiena  etudium  vid  Abo  universitet  L-II.  (Helsing- 
fors,  1893-1902).  His  ecclesiastical  program  was 
set  forth  in  Folkekyrkan  och  den  separatisiiska  r&rel- 
8en  (1892);  while  hisMinnen  och  erfarenheter  (1907) 
is  autobiographic.  John  O.  Evjen. 

RACOVIAN  CATECHISM.     See  Socinus,  Faus- 

TUS,  SoCINIANISlf. 

RADBERTUS,  rad-b&r'tus,  PASCHASIUS:  Me- 
dieval abbot;  b.  at  or  near  Soissons  (56  m.  n.e.  of 
Paris)  about  786;  d.  at  Corbie  (9  m.  e.  of  Amiens) 
Apr.  26,  about  865.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  Carolingian 
Life  and  period.  The  little  that  is  kno\i'n  of  his 
Works,  life  is  derived  from  scattered  notices  in 
his  own  writings  and  from  a  panegyric 
on  him  by  Bishop  Engelmodus  of  Soissons  (MPL, 
cxx.  25  sqq.;  MGH,  Poet.  Lat.  cevi  Car.,  iii.  1886, 
pp.  62  sqq.).  Brought  up  by  the  Benedictine  nuns 
.  of  Soissons,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in 
Picardy  under  the  Abbot  Adalhard  (see  Adalhard 
AND  Wala),  and  gained  early  distinction  for  his 
theological  learning,  piety,  and  moral  enthusiasm; 
his  range  of  familiarity  with  classical  authors  was 
remarkable  for  that  period,  also  with  the  Fathers, 
and  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  chim;hes;  but  he  probably  knew  neither 
Greek  nor  Hebrew.  Because  of  his  wealth  of  learn- 
ing he  became  the  instructor  of  the  young  monks 
at  Corbie  and  had  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
pupils;  but  notwithstanding  his  eminence  he  never 
became  a  priest.  He  was  abbot  in  844-851,  but 
retired  on  account  of  difficulties  arising  from  efforts 
to  reform  the  lax  discipline.  Of  his  writings  are 
extant  his  expositions  (1)  of  Matthew,  in  twelve 
books,  the  first  four  w^ritten  before  his  retirement; 
(2)  of  Ps.  xliv.;  (3)  of  Lamentations,  i^Titten  in 
845-857;  (4)  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  831- 
833;  (5)  Epistola  ad  Frudegardum;  (6)  De  partu 
Virginia,  dedicated  to  the  nuns  of  Soissons,  by  whom 
he  was  brought  up;  (7)  De  fide,  ape,  et  caritate  libri 
tree;  (8)  De  paaaione  Sancti  Rufini  et  Valerii;  (9) 
De  vita  Sancti  Adalhardi;  and  (10)  Epitaphium 
Araenii  libri  duo,  a  biography  of  Abbot  Wala.  The 
first  of  the  above  biographies  is  a  panegyric  and  the 
other  an  apology.  In  exegesis  Radbertus  was  not 
original  even  in  aim.  His  work  on  faith,  hope,  and 
love  shows  him  to  be  a  follower  of  St.  Augustine, 


and  it  consists  mostly  of  repetitions  of  the  latter'i 
sentences.    His  character  as  traditionalist  appean 
still  more  pronounced  in  De  corpore,  the  first  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  written  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  cause  of  the  first  con- 
troversy over  the  Eucharist,  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion for  orthodoxy  securely  in  the  eyes  of  the  future. 
Radbertus  combined  the  symbolic  idea  of  Au- 
gustine with  the  transformation  doctrine  of  others; 
but  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  him- 
ViewB      self  that  Augustine  believed  that  the 
on  the      true  historic  body  of  Christ  was  present 
Eucharist  in   the   Eucharistic   elements.     Such 
thoughts  of  Radbert  as  these  ezhitxt 
Augustine's  standpoint:  Christ  and  his  flesh  consti- 
tute not  a  material  but  a  spiritual  and  divine  bob- 
tenance  and  serve  only  as  objects  of  a  purely  spir- 
itual partaking  (v.  1-2).    To  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord  and  drink  his  blood  means  nothing  else  than 
that  the  believer  abides  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him 
(vi.-vii.).    Only  faith  enables  to  transcend  the  visi- 
ble and  to  apprehend  from  within  what  the  fleshly 
mouth  does  not  touch  or  the  fleshly  eye  does  not 
see  (viii.  2).    Christ  is  food  only  for  the  elect,  and 
only  they  are  worthy  to  partake  of  him  who  are  oC 
his  body  (xxi.  5,  vii.  1).    The  partaking  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ  by  the  unworthy  seemed  to  him  impossi- 
ble, hence  he  accepted  Augustine's  distinction  be- 
tween the  sacrament  or  mystery  and  the  virtue  of 
the  same.    Under  the  term  virtue  he  included  not, 
as  in  his  later  works,  only  the  vitalising  power  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  but,  in  Augustinian  mode  of 
speech,  what  was  offered  in  the  symbols  to  faith, 
or  the  content  of  the  sacrament,  that  is,  the  flesh 
of  Christ  itself  with  the  fulness  of  his  saving  virtues. 
Accordingly,  the  unworthy  receive  not  anything  but 
bread  and  wine.     The  priest  indeed  distributes  to 
all  alike;    the  high  priest,  however,  distinguishes 
between  the  wort^^y  and  unworthy;  and  the  latter 
receive  the  sacrament  or  mystery  only  to  judgment, 
the  former  receive  the  virtue.    Spiritual  sustenance 
in  Christ  effects  the  forgiveness  of   sins  (iv.  3,  xi. 
1,  XV.  3),  union  with  CJfirist  (iii.  4),  and  spiritual 
sustenance  of  the  whole  man  to  eternal  life  (xi.  2-3, 
xix.  1-2,  XX.  2).    So  far  the  points  are  Augustinian; 
parallel  with  these  he  places  a  thought-series  teach- 
ing a  transubstantiation  represented  in  the  peeudo- 
Ambrosian  writings.     This  teaching  is  carried  by 
him  to  its  full  conclusion.    What  by  faith  is  received 
in  the  sacrament  is  the  body  bom  of  Mary  that  suf- 
fered on  the  cross  and  rose  from  the  grave  (i.  2). 
It  is  the  body  and  blood,  not  the  virtue  of  the  body 
and  blood  (Epiat.  ad  Frudegardum,  p.  1357);    the 
sacramental  body  must  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  (cf.  De  corpore,  xiv.  4),  which  does 
not  exclude  it  from  being  considered  as  in  the  state 
of  glorification  (vii.  2).     In  the  consecration  the 
sensible  properties  remain  imchanged,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  within  are  eflScaciously 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
(viii.  2).    This  is  done  by  miracle  (i.  2),  a  creative 
act  performed  by  the  word  of  the  Creator;   more 
particularly,  through  the  medimn  of  dirist's  words 
of  institution  since  he  is  himself  the  substantial  and 
eternal  Word.    The  body  of  Christ  is  not  percep- 
tible by  the  senses,  because  that  would  be  super- 
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iuous  (viaibility  of  the  presence  of  the  body)  and 
would  not  mcrease  the  reality,  and  to  eat  the  flesh 
in  its  sen^ble  appearance  would  clash  with  human 
custom  (xL  I);  becauise  such  reception  would  seem 
repulsive  and  ridiculous  to  heathen  and  unbelievere 
(xiii.  I  aqq.);  but  mostly  becaujse  the  operation 
would  no  longer  be  a  mysterj^  but  a  pure  miracle, 
whereas  the  former  by  concealing  the  content  doea 
not  originate  but  excitca  faith  bo  that  thia  is  pre- 
ser\*od  and  its  meritorious  service  is  enhanced  (xiii. 
1  sqq.,  i.  5J.  Though  upon  consecration  the  bread 
and  wine  are  only  such  in  apimarance.  yet  not  all 
symbols  are  merely  appearances^,  and  these  as  sym- 
bols cover  the  real  presence  as  content. 

The  explanation  of  Ratlbcrt's  pusition  in  holding 
at  once  such  opposite  views  is  found  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  litend  authority  of  the  iScriptures. 
Christ  3  words,    "  This  is  my  body/*  are  to  be  taken 

in  the  crassest  litc-nilne^.     Christ  has 
Influence,    only  one  body  and  if  another  body  be 

offered  in  the  sacrament  than  the  cruci- 
fied one,  another  blood  than  what  was  sht^l,  then  its 
partaking  coukl  not  elTect  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  hiiitorical  body  is  the  indiapensable  basis  of 
the  sricramentid  body,  howsoever  spiritual  the  sac- 
ramental mystery.  Moreover,  Chri;?t  abides  in  the 
believer  by  the  unity  of  liis  flesh  and  blood  which 
must  be  sustalmnl  Ijy  the  real  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment. These  two  disparate  views  of  the  patristic 
tratlition  Radbertus  approximated  but  never  suc- 
cessfully fuswi.  This  remained  for  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  later  centuries,  as  evidencetl  in  thi* 
folloT^-inK  elements  of  the  resultinjp;  dogma:  (1)  The 
body  of  Christ  is  not  created  but  becomes  present 
in  the  consecration  though  without  extensioo  in 
space;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  present*  to  the  sen- 
sible properties  is  iwhited  under  the  categories  of 
substance  and  accidents;  and  (3)  the  elements  are 
symbols  of  the  presence  and  the  sacramental  body 
is  symbol  of  the  mysticiU  body,  the  muitcnance  of 
both  in  one  constituting  the  blessing.  Two  of  his 
contemporaries  opposed  the  view  of  Radbert, 
namely,  Rabanus  Maurua  and  Ratramnus  (qq.v.), 
both  of  whom  were  Augustinian.  The  former  took 
offense  at  the  transformation  of  the  elements  into 
the  hihtorical  bo<ly  of  Christ,  denying  that  the  mys- 
tery identified  the  sacramental  with  the  historical 
body,  A  great  many  f()Uowed  along  the  lines 
marked  out  by  Eadbcrt,  among  whom,  of  the 
ninth  centur>',  were  Florus  Magister.  subdeacon  of 
Reims,  Hincmar  of  Reims,  Renugius  (qq.v.),  and 
Pseudo-Alcuin.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BtBUOOBAPFTT:  Sirmoodi'i  &d.  of  the  Oprra,  Paris,  1S18. 
reproducctd  in  MPL,  e%x„  ta  inwjmpIeU?.  Tlie  EpiMaia 
&ns  in  MGH,  Epitd.,  vi.  VA2  «qq.;  and  the  ]x>ema  in  MGH. 
Po^  hat.  avi  Car,  iii  (18S6),  38-53.  The  Vita  by  En- 
Selmodiiii  with  other  muterial,  is  in  ASB^  Apr.,  iii. 
4«*-l84,  tf.  Holder-E««er  in  MGH,  ScHpt,,  xy.  1  (1887), 
152-454.  For  other  livftt  cF.  AS\f,  iv,  2,  pp,  J22-13fi, 
607-509.  The  Carmen  by  Enjelmwiua  ia  In  MGH»  Poet. 
Lot.  avi  Car,,  Hi  (1886).  02-66,  Oonmilt  further:  J.  C.  F. 
B^r.  Gtmhicht^  der  rdmiaehtn  LHwaiur  im  karolin4fiJichen 
ZataUer,  pp.  233.  462-471,  Cnrlsnihe.  1840:  M  Haua- 
herr»  Det  heiliffn  Pa»chnaiiwt  RadbaiuB,  Maine,  1862;  Sar- 
denuuin.  Der  theoUrgiM'he  Lehroehali  der  Schriften  dee 
Paeehanwi  Radhertua,  Mftiburs*  1877;  E.  DttmtnJer,  in 
NA,  iv  (1879).  301-306;  A.  Ebert,  OeaeAiehte  dfr  Litem* 
her  dte  MiUeiaitere,  ii.  230.  Leipaic.  1880;  E.  Choiay,  Pue- 
tkoM  Radbtri,  Qmevik,  1889;  J,  Enwt,  Die  Lthrt  dea  ,  ,  . 


Paschaeiue  Ha^ertue  von  d«r  Eucharietie,  Freiburg,  1896; 
£fi4totV«  liitSraire  de  la  France,  v.  287  sqq.;  Hamacrk, 
Dogma,  v.  276,  310,  312  Bqq..  \l  47,  51,  312;  Nijatjdcr. 
Chri^ian  Church,  vol.  iii.  paMioi;  Scbaff,  Ckruiian 
ChurtK  iv.  741-745  et  pasaiin;  CeillieTt  Avieiun  aocrdf, 
xii.  528-556. 

RADE,  rfl'de,  PAUL  MARTIN:  German  Lu- 
tlicran;  b,  at  Rennersdorf  (a  viLiage  near  Hcrrn- 
hut,  9  m,  n,\v.  of  Zitt^u),  Silema,  Apr.  4,  1857.  He 
was  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Leipdc  (1875- 
1879),  was  private  tutor  (I87J^-81),  and  pastor  at 
Scdidnbach-bei-Lobau  (1882-92)^  and  at  St.  Paul's, 
Frankfort.  (1892-99).  In  1899  he  rt^movwl  to  Afar- 
burg,  where  he  became  privat-*Jocent  in  1900,  and 
associate  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  1904. 
Besides  editing  the  ChrunUiche  Welt,  which  he 
founded  in  1886»  and  being  assistant  editor  of  Zeit" 
tichrifi  fur  Theolog-ie  und  Kirche,  he  has  writt^en 
Damoswt,  Buichof  von  Rom  (Freiburg,  1882);  Be- 
durf  Luther  wider  Jaiusaen  der  Verteidigung  f  (Leip- 
aic,  188:5);  Reden  iiber  TrunkimcM  (Dresden,  1884); 
Dr.  Martin  Luihers  Lehen,  Taten^  und  Meinungen 
(:i  vols.,  Neustadt,  18:^4-87);  lluUen  utid  Sivk- 
ingen  (Barmen,  1887);  Die  Konfewtwnen  und  die 
soziuU  Frage  (Loipaic,  1891);  Unsere  Landegemein^ 
den  und  das  Gemeindeideal  (1891);  Der  recfUe  evattF' 
gelische  Olaube  (1892);  Spener  in  Frankfurt  (Frank- 
fort, 1893);  Zu  Chriatus  hin  (Frcnburg,  1897);  Di4 
Religion  im  modernen  Geistedehtn  (189S);  Reiigion 
und  Mitral  (Giessen^  1898);  Die  religida-mUliche 
GMankenwelt  utuerer  Jndustriearbeikar  (Gottingen, 
18^8);  Die  Wahrheit  der  christlichm  Religion  (Td- 
bingen^  1S99);  Reine  Lehre,  eine  Forderung  dea 
aiaiibcns  und  nichi  des  Rechiet  (1900);  Die  LeitsdUe 
der  ersten  und  sweilen  Auflagen  van  Schlei^rmacherM 
Glaubenslehre  (1904);  Unheumsstes  Christenium 
(1905);  Das  rdig^idse  W under  und  anderes  (1909); 
and  Die  Stellung  dea  Ckristentums  aum  GeschleehU- 
t^bm  (1910). 

RADEWYNS,  FLORENTIUS.     See    FLORSNTrtrs 

Radewyns. 

RAEBIGER.    r^'big-er,    JULIUS    FERDIHAIID: 

German  theologian;  b.  at  Lohsa  (42  m,  n,e.  of 
Dresden)  Apr.  20,  ISll;  d,  at  Breslau  Nov,  18, 
1891.  He  studied  at  Bres!au  and  Leipstc;  entered 
the  faculty  at  Breslau  in  1838;  waa  associate  pro- 
fesaor*  1847-59;  and  professor  after  1859.  He  lec- 
tured on  Old-  and  New-Testament  theology  and  on 
theological  encyclopedia.  Opposed  to  extremes  in 
theological  position,  he  represented  a  middle  ground 
of  independence  and  reality  in  theology  as  well  as 
church  affairs.  He  published  the  Kritischc  Unter-^ 
mehungeri  fiber  den  In  kail  der  beiden  Brief e  an  die 
Kminlher  Gemeinde  (Breslau.  1847;  2d  od.,  1886); 
De  ChriiitJ}logia  Paulina  contra  Baurium  (1852); 
and  De  libri  J  obi  sententia  primaria  (1860),  His 
main  work  was  Theologik  oder  Enajklopdtlie  der 
Theologte  (Leipsic,  1880;  Eng,  transl.,  Eneyelopedia 
of  Theology,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1884-^),  in  wliich 
he  held  forth  that,  viewing  theology  aa  an  independ- 
ent science,  encyclopedia  is  neither  a  mechanical 
grouping  of  the  departments  of  theology  nor  a  mere 
methodology,  but  an  independent  organic  unity » 
touching  in  its  circunference  the  whole  sphere  of 
knowledige.  (Juijtjs  Decke.) 
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RAFFLES,  rtlf'ela,  THOMAS:  Englkh  Independ- 
ent; b.  at  London  May  17,  1788;  d,  at  Liverpool 
Aug.  18,  1863.  He  studied  at  Homerton  CoU^e, 
1803-09;  was  pastor  at  Hammersimth,  London, 
1809-11;  and  at  Liverpool,  1811-62.  His  ministry 
here  was  one  of  great  usefulness  and  hiB  position  for 
a  half  a  century  a  commanding  one.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Blackburn  Academy  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Independent  ministers,  removed  after- 
ward to  Manchester  as  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College.  He  published  Memcir^  a/  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  Th&mas  Spencer  (liverpool,  1813;  7th 
ed.,  1836) ;  and  Ledures  an  Practictd  Rdiffimi  (1820). 
He  contributed  eight  selections  of  his  own  to  Hymn^ 
by  W.  B.  Chilly er  {London,  1812),  and  arranged  a 
Supplement  io  Dr.  W^ts's  pMolma  and  Hymns 
(1S53),  including  those  and  thirty-eight  otbers,  one 
of  which  was  "  High  in  yonder  reaLms  of  light/' 
BieuoomAPHir:  T.  S.  Raffle,  Memoira  of  ike  Life  emd  Minr 

iMry  of  ...  T.  JSaJP*f,  IjOndon,  18d4  (by  hi»  soii)^  J.  B. 

BwwJ3,  T.  J?aiff«,  .  -  .  o  Hkek^Ji,  ib.  1»83;  B.  W.  Duffield, 

Enffti^  Hvmna,  pp.  5fi  1^563,  Now  Iforlc,    1880;    Juluui, 

HymHiQlQtn/^  pp.  94S-049. 

RAGG,  LOnSDALF:  Church  of  Enghind;  b.  at 
Wellington  (10  m.  e.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
Oct.  23,  1866.  He  received  his  education  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  18S9;  M,A.,  1892;  B.D., 
1905),  and  at  Cuddesdon  Theological  College;  was 
made  deacon  in  1890  and  priest  in  1S91;  ctirate  of 
All  Saints' I  Oxford,  1S90;  tutor  and  lecturer  at 
Christ  Church,  1891-95;  vice-principal  of  Cudd^- 
don  Theological  College,  1895-98;  warden  of  the 
Bishop's  Hostel,  Lincoln,  and  viee^chanccUor  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  1899-1 9€3;  winter  chaplain  at 
Bologna,  1904^^)5;  British  chaplain  at  Venic*,  1905 
aqq.;  prebendary  of  Buckden  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
He  hna  edited  II  Samuel  for  BookM  of  the  Bible 
(London,  1898);  and  has  'written:  A»petia  of  the 
Atotiemeni.  Atoning  Sacrifice  iUustrated  fromr  vatv- 
tmA  sacrificial  Types  of  Old  Teslamerxti  andfr<nn  «uc- 
OMjnua  Stages  cf  Chrij^fiaTi  Thougld  (1904);  Chritit 
and  atiT  Ideals:  Me^nm^fe  of  the  FoiArth  Gosp^  f^  o^tr 
Day  (1906);  Dante  titid  his  Italy  (1907);  T/tc  Mo- 
hammedan  Gospd  of  Barnabas  (1907;  jointly  w^th 
Laura  M.  Ra^j?);  The  Chrtreh  of  the  Apostles.  Being 
an  Otiiline  qf  the  Hisf^rif  of  the  Chtirch  of  the  Apon* 
tolic  Age  (1909) ;  and  The  Book  of  Btjoks;  a  Study 
of  the.  Bible  (1910). 

RAHAB,  r^hab:  A  Caniianitic  woman  of  Jericho, 
who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua.  It  is  stated 
in  Jt^h.  ii.  1-21  that  Hahab^  a  prostitute,  reeei^'od 
into  her  house  in  Jericho  the  two  spies  sent  by 
Joshua  to  reconuoiter  the  enemy^s  country,  WTien 
the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Jericho  arrived  at 
Rahab*s  house  to  arrest  these  spies,  she  first  con- 
cealed thorn  and  then  aided  them  to  escape,  asking 
as  a  reward  that  she  and  her  family  should  be  spared 
if  Jericho  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites:  as  a 
token  of  recognition  she  received  a  red  thread  to 
hang  from  her  window.  This  promise  was  kept 
when  Jericho  was  taken,  and  Rahab  and  her  family 
were  reees  ved  into  the  community  of  Israel. 

Not  only  did  the  Jew.-^  dislike  to  bring  their  an- 
cestors into  contact  with  a  prostitute,  but  some 
Christian  expositors  have  also  taken  pains  to  give 
the    word    zouah  or  its  Greek   equivalent    parn^j 


another  explanation,  although  tbeae  words  dmyi 
signify  prostitute.  Josephua  {Ant.,  V.,  i-  2,  7)  de- 
scribes Rahab  as  the  hostess  of  an  inn.  Jewish  tri" 
dition  asserted  that  eight  prophets  were  descended 
from  her  (J.  Lightfoot,  Hor(B  H^aicaf  on  Matt. 
i.  5).  She  was  said  to  have  married  either  Jotahua 
himself  or  else  Salma,  thus  becoming  the  mother  of 
Boa£  and  therefore  an  ancestor  of  IDavid.  The  lat- 
ter supposition  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the  geaetl- 
ogy  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  i.  2-19  (cf.  I  Chron.  ii.  4  sqq.; 
Jerome,  on  Matt.  i.  5) .  The  author  of  the  epijtie 
to  the  Hebrews  offers  Rahab  as  an  example  of  Mik, 
and  in  James  ii.  25  she  iUust rates  the  value  of  good 
works.  Finally,  Clement  of  Rome  (/  Epist.,  I  12) 
sees  in  the  red  cord  a  symbol  of  saJvation  by  tba 
blood  of  Christ.  {R.  Ktitel.) 

BxsuoGa4fari  Beaides  th«  eommentuiai  on  the  pmipi 
cited  ID  the  text  from  the  Old  Aiid  New  Tcstiunenit.  md 
the  tvorki  on  Hebr&w  biatoiy  eited  under  AaAi,  vtd 
tmuLKL,  HtwmKt  op,  consult;  A.  WOnachfi.  A'ev^  Eat^ 
fw  EriHidfruni^  der  Etranffdium  auj  Taimud  tmd  M^- 
mxh,  pp.  3^.  G5ttin«ca,  1878;    F,  Weber*  Sv*^  ^ 

ISSOi    DB,  W.  1»3-194^    EB,  I  v.   4007;    JE,  %.   SGB; 
Vigaumuptp  DiHionnairtw  xxzilL  034— 93A. 

RAHLFS,  ralfs,  OTTO  GUSTAV  ALFRED:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Linden  (now  a  part  of  Han- 
over) May  29,  1^65.  He  was  educated  at  the  uaivef^ 
si  ties  of  Halle  and  G5ttingen  (Ph.D.,  18S7),  wsa 
inspector  of  the  theological  seminary  at  GiJttingen 
(lSSS-90),  became  pri  vat'-docent  at  the  uni%^eraty 
of  the  same  city  in  1S9 1 ,  titular  professor  in  1S96,  and 
associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and 
Hebrew  in  1901.  He  has  written  Des  GregtmuM 
Abfulfarag  Anmerkungen  su  den  saltmwnischen  Sehnf' 
ten  (Leipsic^  1SS7);  Am  und  Andw  in  d^n  Paalmen 
{G<)ttingen,  1891);  Die  BeHiner-Handuhnft  des 
sakidiBchen  PmUers  (Berlin*  1901)  j  and  Sepiuor 
ginla-Sludicn,  vols,  i.-ii*  (Gottingen,  19O4r-07).  He 
is  also  an  editor  of  the  Zeiischrifi  fur  atUeatamnd- 
lieh^  Wi£9enschaftj  and  of  the  The^doffiache  lAMegt^ 
turzeitung. 

RAHTMANNp    rflt/mdn,      HEEJAAinf:     German 

theologian;  b.  at  Liibeck  in  15S5j  d.  at  Dansig 
June  30,  1628.  After  a  course  in  theology  at  Ros- 
tock, he  went  to  Cologne  to  study  the  learning  and 
dialectics  of  the  Jesuits,  then  to  Frankfort  and  Leip- 
aie  to  continue  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy and  to  give  instruction.  In  1612  he  received  a 
call  as  deaeon  to  St.  John's  Church  in  Daii^ig;  in 
1617  he  became  deacon  at  St,  Mary's  Church,  and 
in  1626  pastor  of  St.  Catherine's  Church. 

His  idealism  I  in  Scriptural  dogmatic  form,  is  c^m- 
pri9f!d  in  J&su  ChHsti:  dess  Kdnigs  aUer  K&nige  und 
Herrn  alter  Herren  Gnadenreich  (Danzig,  1621),  com- 
posed of  collocated  Bible  sentence,  with  headin|:s 
of  the  various  chapters  and  a  very  few  marginaJ 
notc3.  Rahtmann's  theological  and  historical  posi- 
tion &ids  its  peculiar  eigniScance  in  answering  the 
questions t  *'  What  Holy  Scripture  is;  whence  comes 
it;  and  what  is  its  effect?  **  He  derives  the  Scrip- 
tures from  divine  revelation^  not  from  the  inDer 
light  of  reason.  The  direct  recipients  of  Scripture 
were  the  apostles  and  prophets,  among  whom  the 
Spirit  also  inwardly  remain^.  ScripturcT  then, 
"  is  a  divine  outward  word  or  witneaa  of  God*s  holy 
wiU  and  acts>  as  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
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a  Bupema]  iUumination  within  the  hearts  of  the 
holy  Prophets  and  Apostles  *'  {Gnodenreich,  a,  iii, 
2r).  According  to  Rahtmami,  whose  affiliations  in 
thought  are  with  Schwenckfeld,  a  sharp  distinction 
is  \J0  be  drawn  between  the  inward  and  the  outward 
wortl  ia  the  way  of  *'  cause  and  effect,*'  or  "  sign 
and  thing  signilied."  Moreover,  the  Scriptures  can 
not  yield  more  than  essentially  and  potentiaUy  be- 
longs to  Ibf-m-  they  are  a  beckoning  or  guiding 
*'  hand  by  the  way»  whose  operation  it?  just  this,  and 
no  more,  that  one  knows  whither  he  ia  to  go  " 
{Gnudenreich^  6r).  So  Scripture  is  only  an  index 
and  a  witness  of  grace.  It  addresses  itself  exelu- 
flively  to  the  understanding,  and  creates  in  the  same 
the  conception  of  religious  objects.  If  Scripture  is 
to  become  the  actual  means  of  grace,  another  power, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  must  supervene;  in  fact,  both 
Scripture  and  man  are  aUke  objects  of  the  illumin- 
ing o|:>eration  of  the  Spirit.  In  Rahtmann's  theol- 
ogj-"  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  an 
independent,  immediate  act  of  the  Spirit.  This 
"  preventive,**  or  antecedent  grace  is  "  a  voluntary 
gift  which  God  accords  to  those  whom  he,  like  a 
losing  father,  has  destined  from  eternity  to  dispose 
for  conversion  "  [Gnofienreich,  a,  iii.,  v.L  This  is  a 
contingent  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. In  Rahtmann's  later  apologetic  writings  there 
are  no  advancements,  but  only  attenuations  and 
veilings  of  his  fundiunental  thoughts.  Among  these, 
his  valuation  of  Scripture  as  fountmn  of  know^ledgc 
is  orthodox,  while  his  doctrine  of  inspiration  re- 
flectvs  influences  from  Schwenckfeid  and  Amdt.  His 
thought  as  to  antecedent  grace  appears  rooted  in 
Augustine.  In  so  far  as  he  assigns  the  operation 
of  grace  to  the  Spirit,  Rahtmann  coincides  with 
SchwenckfeJd.  By  disavowing  the  permanent  im- 
manence of  the  Spirit  in  the  word,  Rahtmann  was  in 
accord  w^th  Luther  and  nearly  all  the  Lutheran 
theology  down  to  that  time;  but  in  that  he  could 
not  apprehend  Scripture  to  be  an  effectual  \'ehicle 
of  the  di\Tne  grace,  he  fell  away  from  the  religious 
type  of  Lutheranism. 

Because  of  the  \iew8  above  set  forth,  Rahtmann 
bec&me  the  object  of  vehement  attacks.  His  sig- 
nifieance  in  the  history''  of  theology  inheres  in  the 
fact  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  di\ine 
Word,  in  its  aspect  of  a  means  of  grace,  the  main 
theme  of  theological  discussion,  and  thus  led  the 
way  toward  creating  a  specific  and  formally  elabo- 
rated doctrine  of  this  matter  within  the  pale  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  R.  H.  GrOtzmacher. 

BtBUoanAFHT:  R.  H.  Griilt«macher,  Wort  und  Geut,  pp. 
220-261,  L^ipeic,  1902;  G.  Arnold,  FortKHzung  .  .  .  der 
.  .  .  Kirchm'  und  KeUer-HUUtrie^  Frankfort,  J 72^;  J.  G, 
Wftlch.  Einttituni/  in  die  RdiffionMtreiii^keiten  der  ffwan- 
griiteh-ltilhrriKchm  Kirchen^  partn  i«  and  iv»,  I^ipsic,  1733- 
1739;  Eugelhardt.  in  ZHT,  1854;  E.  Schnoase,  Ge^hichte 
der  n^narliitf'hen  Kirch f  Dajizig*,  HanBig,  18ft3.  For  an 
outline  of  RahtiQann's  works  and  of  ihoee  which  were  in 
criliciam  of  them  cX  J.  Moller,  Cimbria  iitemta,  vol.  tii„ 
Copeabagen.  1744;  J.  O.  Wdcfa,  B^iolh^ca  thmiogiA 
a,  vol  ii-,  Jcaa,  1758. 


RAISES,  r^ks,  ROBERT:  Founder  of  Sunday- 
echoolu;  b.  at  Gloucester  Sept.  14,  1735;  d.  there 
Apr.  5j  181 1,  His  father  was  a  printer  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Gl^jurester  Jiturmd:  at  his  death  in  1757 
the  son  Robert  succeeded  to  the  business.  The 
latter  manifested  an  interest  in  philanthropic  move- 


ments, and  in  176S  inserted  in  hia  paper  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  at  Gloucester,  John 
Howard  (q.v.)  visited  Gloucester  in  1773  and  spoke 
favorably  of  him.  His  attention  was  early  drawn  to 
neglect  in  the  training  of  children.  The  suggestion 
upon  which  he  started  his  movement  is  variously 
described.  He  himself  mentions  an  interview  with 
a  woman  who  pointed  out  a  crowd  of  idle  raga- 
mufHns,  and  he  is  said  to  have  tiiken  a  hint  from  a 
dissenter,  William  Iving,  who  had  set  up  a  Sunday- 
school  at  Dursley.  Witii  Thomas  Stocky  a  curate  of 
a  neighboring  imrishj  who  had  started  a  Sunday- 
school  at  Ashbury,  Berkshire,  he  engaged  a  woman 
as  teacher  of  a  school  at  a  shilling  and  sixpence 
weekly.  Raikes  afterward  established  a  school  in 
his  own  parish^  St,  Mary  le  Crj'pt,  July,  1780,  a 
notice  of  the  success  of  which  he  published  in  his 
paper,  Nov.,  1783,  arousing  many  inquiries.  This 
became  the  starting-point  for  a  far-reaching  move- 
ment. By  1786  it  was  said  that  200,000  children 
were  being  taught  in  English  Sunday-schools,  and 
in  Apr.,  1 785,  a  London  society  was  organised  for 
the  est^ddishment  of  these  institutions^  which  ten 
years  later  had  65,000  scholars.  The  movement 
spread  rapidly,  gaining  favor  within  and  without 
the  churches.  At  Christrnjis,  1787,  Raikes  was 
admitted  to  an  jnter\'iew  with  the  queen,  wliich 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  schools  which  were  gra- 
ciously visited  by  George  IIL,  and  copied  by  Han- 
nah More  (q.v.)  In  .Somerset.  Raikes  owch  his  fame 
as  the  fomider  of  Sunday-schools  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  the  need  for  instniction  for  chil- 
dren and  to  his  use  of  his  position  as  pubUcbt  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  his  cheap  and  successful 
expedient. 

Biblioohapht:  A.  Gregory^  J^oberi  Raikciv,  JovmalUi  and 
Phiianthropist.  Hi^.  of  the  Griffin  of  Sunday  Schools, 
London,  1877  (from  oiiipia&l  sourcos);  J^  Ivimey*  Memoir 
of  Wiiiiam  Fox,  LondoQ,  1831;  Q.  Webster,  Memoir  of 
R,  Raikr^,  Nottingham.  1873;  P.  M.  Eaatmim,  RohtH 
Raikea  and  Northamptonshire  Sunday  Sehoota^  Loodonit 
1880;  Robert  Raikes:  the  Man  and  his  Work.  Bioffraph- 
ical  Notices  coUected  by  Jasiah  Harris,  ed.  J.  H.  Harrui, 
London,  1899;  J.  H.  Httrria,  Robert  Raikes,  London.  1900; 
DNB,  xlvii.  168-170;   and  the  Utemturo  iinder  Sundat- 

SCHOOU!* 

RAIMUlfDtJS,  rai'mOn'dus,  DE  SABUHDE 
(RAYMUWD  SABIEUBE) :  Spanish  physician  and 
educutor;  b.  at  Barcelona  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  d.  at  Toulouse  in  1437»  He 
was  a  teacher  of  medicine  and  philosophy  and  later 
of  theology  at  Toulouse  1430-32,  and  rector  of  the 
high  school  at  that  place  until  1437.  Trithemius 
places  the  time  pf  hia  literary  acti\'ity  c.  1430.  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  remarkable  religious  philoaoph* 
ical  work,  the  earUest  Parisian  manuscript  (in  trans- 
lation) of  which  places  the  date  of  the  original  at 
1434-36.  Originally  in  Spanish,  it  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation,  Theoiogia  naturalis  sen  liber 
cretiturarum  {first,  as  Liber  naturcc  Mive  creuLurarMm^ 
about  1484;  De venter,  before  1488;  Strasburg» 
1496;  French  tranal.,  by  M.  de  Montaigne,  La  Thto- 
logie  Tiaturelk,  Paris,  1560).  The  theology?  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  dominated  by  the  distinction 
made  by  Augustine  between  '*  light  of  nature  "  and 
**  light  of  gracse."  The  latter,  more  or  leas  in  the 
ascendency,  supported  itself  by  a  Platonic,  realistic 
formulation,  giving  to  reason  a  place  for  logical 
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guidance,  metaphysical  cognition  (even  of  the  idea 
of  God),  and  ethical  instinct  (Anseim,  Aquinas). 
Formal  dogmatism  came  to  deny  to  speculation  the 
liberty  to  investigate  on  its  own  account;  but  em- 
boldened by  the  Arabian  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
speculation  arrayed  itself  against  dogmatism,  with 
the  result  that  reason  and  faith  were  ranged  as 
irreconcilable  opposites  (William  of  Occam,  q.v.). 
Reason  was  reduced  to  the  office  of  mere  formal 
dialectic,  while  theology  was  represented  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  reason  and  no  claim  to  classifi- 
cation, but  at  most  to  an  insight  into  incomprehen- 
sible articles  of  belief.  At  this  point  arose  natural 
theology  to  effect  a  union  in  the  di\4ded  field  of 
human  thought,  by  providing  a  rational  substruc- 
ture to  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

While  orthodoxy  represented  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, grace  and  reason,  doctrine  and  self-knowledge, 
as  antitheses  only  for  imperfect  human  thinking, 
yet  by  its  deficient  methods  it  never  consimunated 
their  harmony.  Moreover,  in  Spain  scholastics,  in 
combating  Islam,  borrowed  the  weapons  of  their 
erudite  antagonists.  Close  internal  resemblance 
indicates  that  Raimund  de  Sabunde  was  preceded 
in  method  and  object  by  Raymund  Lully  (see 
LuLLY,  Raymund).  Not  employing  the  term 
"  natural  theology  "  himself,  his  work  must  not  be 
confused  with  modem  representations  of  the  same 
title.  Far  from  implying  a  separation  of  the  ra- 
tional and  the  illumination  of  faith,  and  not  dis- 
avowing the  necessity  of  the  latter,  he  takes  over 
the  main  body  of  traditional  theology.  After  the 
medieval  method,  separating  neither  the  dogmatic 
from  the  ethical  nor  the  natural  from  the  super- 
natural, he,  nevertheless,  exceeded  all  previous 
similar  efforts  in  clearness  and  unity  of  presenta- 
tion. What  is  new  and  epoch-making  is  not  the 
material  but  the  method;  not  of  circumscribing 
religion  within  the  limits  of  reason,  but,  by  logical 
collation,  of  elevating  the  same  upon  the  basis  of 
natural  truth  to  a  science  accessible  and  convincing 
to  all.  He  recognizes  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible.  The  first  is  uni- 
versal and  direct,  the  other  serves  partly  to  in- 
struct man  the  better  to  understand  nature,  and 
partly  to  reveal  new  truths,  not  accessible  to  the 
natural  understanding,  but  once  revealed  by  God 
made  apprehensible  by  natural  reason.  As  to  sub- 
ject matter  the  two  cover  the  same  ground.  The 
book  of  nature,  the  contents  of  which  are  mani- 
fested through  sense  experience  and  self-conscious- 
ness, can  no  more  be  falsified  than  the  Bible  and 
may  serve  as  an  exhaustive  source  of  knowledge; 
but  through  the  fall  of  man  it  was  rendered  obscure, 
so  that  it  became  incapable  of  guiding  to  the  real 
wisdom  of  salvation.  However,  the  Bible  as  well  as 
illumination  from  above,  not  in  conflict  with  na- 
ture, enables  one  to  reach  the  correct  explanation 
and  application  of  natural  things  and  self.  Hence, 
his  book  of  nature  as  a  human  supplement  to  the 
di\'ine  Word  is  to  be  the  basic  knowledge  of  man, 
because  it  subtends  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  with 
the  immovable  foundations  of  self-knowledge,  and 
therefore  plants  the  revealed  truths  upon  the 
rational  ground  of  universal  human  perception, 
internal  and  external. 


The  first  part  presents  analytically  the  facts  of 
nature  in  ascending  scale  to  man,  the  climax;  the 
second,  the  harmonization  of  these  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  same.    Nature 
in  its  four  stages  of  mere  being,  mere  life,  serndbk 
consciousness,  and  self-consciousness,  is  crowned  by 
man,  who  is  not  only  the  microcosm  but  the  image 
of  God.    Nature  points  toward  a  supernatural  crea- 
tor possessing  in  himself  in  perfection  all  properties 
of  the  things  created  out  of  nothing  (the  comer- 
stone  of  natural  theology  ever  after).    Foremost  is 
the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm,  followed  by 
the  physico-theological,  psychological,  and  moniL 
He  demonstrates  the  Trinity  by  analogy  from  ra- 
tional grounds,  and  finally  ascribes  to  man  in  view 
of  his  conscious  elevation  over  things  a  spontaneous 
gratitude  to  God.    Love  is  transformed  into  the  ob- 
ject of  its  affection;   and  love  to  God  brings  man, 
and  with  him  the  universe  estranged  by  sin,  into 
harmony  and  imity  with  him.    In  this  he  betrays 
his  mystical  antecedents.     Proceeding  in  the  sec- 
ond part  from  this  general  postulation  to  its  results 
for  positive  Christianity,  he  finds  justified  by  rea- 
son all  the  historic  facts  of  revealed  religion,  such 
as   the    person   and  works  of  Christ,  as  wdl  as 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures; 
and  the  necessity  by  rational  proof  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments and  practises  of  the  Church  and  of  the  pope. 
It  should  be  added  that  Raimund's  analysis  of  na- 
ture and  self-knowledge  is  not  thoroughgoing  and 
his  application  is  far  from  consistent.    He  does  not 
transplant  himself  to  the  standpoint  of  the  unbe- 
liever, but  rather  executes  an  apology  on  the  part 
of  a  consciousness  already  Christian,  thus  assuming 
conclusions  in  advance  that  should  grow  only  out 
of  his  premises.    This  accounts  for  his  forced  de- 
fense of  a  long  array  of  Catholic  institutions,  along- 
side of  his  rational  justification  of  the  doctrines  of 
redemption  and  ethics,  such  as  indeed  can  be  founded 
neither  on  the  book  of  nature  nor  the  Bible.    In  hi|S 
zeal  to  unify  reason  and  faith,  their  deeper  antitheses 
remained  for  him  undiscovered.    Yet  his  is  a  long 
step  from  the  barren  speculation  of  scholasticism, 
and  marks  the  dawn  of  a  knowledge  baaed  on  Scrip- 
ture and  reason.      [Michael  Servetus    (q.v.)  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Raimundus.    Cf.  R,  Willis,  Ser- 
vetus and  Calvin,   pp.    12  sqq.    (London,    1877). 

A.  H.  N.]  (K.  SCHAARSCHMIDT.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Holberg.  De  tKeoLogia  naturoH  Rajt 
mundi  de  Sabunde,  Halle.  1843;  D.  Matske,  Die  natur- 
liche  Theclogie  des  Raymundua  von  Sabunde,  Breslau,  1846: 
Rothe,  Disaertatio  de  Raymundo  de  Sabunde,  Zurich.  1846; 
M.  Huttler,  Die  Reliffiontphilosophie  des  Raimund  von 
Sabunde,  Augsburg.  1851:  C.  C.  L.  Kleiber.  De  Ra^ 
mundi  vita  H  acriptia,  Berlin,  1856;  F.  Nitssch.  in  ZHT, 
1859.  pp.  393-435:  O.  Zdckler.  Theoiofjia  natunlia,  I 
40-46.  Frankfort.  1860;  A.  StQckl.  Geachichte  der  PhUnm- 
phie  dea  MUt^altera,  ii.  1055-78.  Mains.  1865;  D.  Beukt. 
Un  inconner  ceJSbre:  reeherehea  hialoriquea  et  eritiquea  fvr 
Raymond  de  Sabunde,  Paria,  1875;  F.  Cicchetti-Suriani, 
Sopra  Raim.  S.,  teoloQO,  filoaofo  e  medico  dei.  aecolo  tt.. 
Aquila.  1889;  J.  E.  Erdmann.  Grundriaa  der  Geachichte 
der  PhUoaophie,  I  444-459.  Berlin,  1878,  Eng.  transl., 
London.  1893;   KL,  z.  757-758. 

RAINBOW   BIBLE.     See  Bible   Text,    I.,  3, 
J  4. 

RAINOLDS,  JOHlff.    See  Rbtnoldb  (Rainolds), 
John. 
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RAINSFORD,   rftns'ranl,    WILLIAM   STEPHEN: 

Qtestant  Epiacopalian;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland^  Oct> 
1850.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's 
oUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1872)  j  waa  curate  of  St. 
lies,  Norwich,  England,  1873-76;  traveled  in 
lie  United  States  and  Canada  as  missionary; 
was  assistant  rector  of  St.  James  Cathedralr 
1876-83;  and  rector  of  St.  George'a  Church,  New 
Tork,  I88:j"1905>  He  is  the  author  of  Sermam 
ched  in  St.  Ceonjes  Church  (New  York,  1887); 
The  Churches  Opportunity  in  the  City  Today  (1895); 
Fridayi  Meditation  (!901);  Hea^otmUeness  of 
Faith  and  Other  A ddresses  { 1 902) ;  A  Preacher ' s  Story 
of  kia  Work  {1904};  ondThe  Lattdo/theLvmimm), 

RAIKY,  ROBERT:  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
ad;  bat  Glasgow  Jiiii,  1,  1826;  d.  at  Melbourne, 
tuBtralia,  Dec.  21*  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
iversity  of  his  native  city  (M.A*,  1843)  and  New 
allege,  Edinburgh  (graduated  1848).  He  was  mm- 
of  Uie  Free  Church  at  Huntly^  Aberdeenshire 
"(1851-54),  and  of  the  Free  High  Church,  Edin- 
burgh (1854-62) ;  professor  of  ciiurch  history  in  New 
C^jUege  (1862'190()),  ami  principa!  after  1874.  In 
theology  he  was  an  E\'angf  Ileal  Protestant,  and 
was  the  leader  in  the  union  of  tlie  Free  and  the 
United  Preabyterian  churehen  of  Scotland.  He 
wrote  Life  of  tVUUam  Cunmngham  (in  collaboration 
with  J.  Mackenzie;  London,  1871 J ;  Three  Ledure8  oti 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (FAlnhurgh,  1872);  The  De- 
livery and  Dei^elopmcfit  of  Christian  Daelrine  (Cun- 
ainghain  lectures;  1874);  The  Bible  and  Critiii^jn 
(London,  187SJ;  The  Epiatte  to  the  PhUlppians 
(1893);  and  The  An4-ient  Ctdhdte  Church  (Edin- 
burgh, ino2j. 

^fiiauoGBAPHY:  p.  C.  Bimpeon,  Thr  Lifr  of  Frinripat  Hainj/* 
2  vol»,,  Ixindon,  19<K);  R.  Miickkito§h,  PrincijHti  Raini/, 
a  Biographical  Study,  ib.  U107, 

RALEIGH,  riVU%  ALEXANDER;  Congregation- 
b,  at  The  Flock  (a  farmliouse  near  Castle 
uglas,  65  m.  s.  of  Glasgow),  Scotland,  Jan.  3, 
,817;  cl.  in  London  Apr.  19,  1880.  He  came  of 
venanting  stock;  when  fifteen  years  of  age  was 
apprenticed  to  a  draper;  in  1835  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  began  to  study  for  the  mim>try,  en- 
tering Blackburn  College  in  1840;  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Greenock  1845,  but  ill-health 
compelletl  his  resignation  in  1847,  and  for  two  years 
he  traveled  in  search  of  health;  in  1850  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Rotherham;  then  removed  to  the 
chkrige  of  the  West  George  Street  Independent 
Chapel,  Gla8gow%  1S55;  and  in  1858  became  pas- 
tor of  Hare  Court.  Chapel,  Canonbury,  London,  and 
BOon  rose  to  eminence  and  great  usefulness;  in  1865 
he  was  one  of  the  English  delegates  to  the  National 
Cdimcil  of  Congre-gational  Churches  held  at  Boston, 
where  his  tact  was  di'^played  and  his  fine  sense  re- 
ceived recognition.  He  was  twice  president  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  in  1858  and  in  1879;  in  1876 
■lie  became  pflstor  of  the  Kensingtx>n  Congregational 
rChurch.  He  w^as  the  author  of:  Quiet  Resting  Places 
and  Other  Serwoii-s  CEdinburgh,  1863);  The  Story 
of  Jonah  the  Prophet  (1866);  Christianitij  and  Mod- 
em Proqrem  (London,  1868);  The  LiUle  Sanctyary, 
and  Other  MefliioHons  (1872);  The  Book  of  EMher 
(Edinburgh,  1880);  Thmghtsfor  the  Weary  and  (M 
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Sorrowful  (ed.  his  wife,  Mary  Raleigh;  2  series,  1882- 
1884);  From  Dawn  to  Uie  Perfect  Day.  Semumt 
(1883).  Some  of  these  passed  through  many  editions. 

Biblickirafbt:    Mary  Raleigh*  Alexander  Raleigh,  Reatrdt 
of  hi*  Lif€,  Edinburgh,  1881;  DNB,  xlvii.  207-208. 

RAMABAI,  ram'a-boi,  SARASVATI:  Hindu 
educator;  b.  in  1858  in  the  forests  of  Southern 
India,  the  daughter  of  a  learned  Brahmin,  Ananta 
Shastri.  Her  father  had  educated  her  mother  and 
then  his  two  daughters  and  his  son  in  Indian  lore, 
and  Ramabai,  being  remarkably  gifted,  so  drank  in 
this  knowledge  that,  while  still  young,  she  became 
a  pundit.  Her  father  was  once  eomparati\'ely  rich, 
but  lost  his  property  and  also  became  blind.  In 
poverty,  oftentimes  in  dire  need,  the  family  led  a 
w*andering  life  and  Ramabai  saw  her  parejits  and  her 
sister,  who  was  older  than  she,  die  of  starvation. 
She  and  her  brother  became  lecturers  upon  the  im- 
portance of  female  education,  and  their  fortunes 
improved.  But  then  be  died  and  Ramabai  waa  left 
alone.  Hovve\'er,  she  had  by  that  time  acquired 
quite  a  reputation,  and  w  as  received  with  honor  in 
the  highest  circles.  In  1880  she  married  in  Calcutta 
Bjpin  Bihari  Medhavi,  a  fellow  of  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity and  a  practising  lawyer.  In  nineteen  months 
she  was  a  widow,  with  an  infant  daughter.  She 
then  restimed  her  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  educa^ 
tion  of  Indian  women  and  in  Poona  establiished  the 
Areja  Mahita  Somaj,  a  society  of  ladies  with  this 
object  and  that  of  discouraging  child- marriage.  In 
1883  she  went  to  England-  There  she  w^aa  con- 
verted and  for  three  years  taught  Sanscrit  in  the 
Laditfs'  College  at  Cheltenham.  In  1886  she  \^sited 
America  and  raised  much  money  by  lecturing  and 
through  the  associations  which  her  friends  formed, 
so  that  on  her  return  to  India  in  1 889  she  was  able 
to  realize  her  ambition  and  io  open  in  Bombay  an 
unsectariau  school  for  high-caste  Hindu  girls,  espe- 
ciaUy  child- widows.  Tins  school  she  removed  to 
Poona  in  1891.  She  carries  it  on  without  any  re- 
ligious tests,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  of 
her  pupils  have  become  Christians,  Its  influence 
has  been  most  beneficent. 
Bibuo<3Raphy:     Fundi ta    RAmabai   Saraavflti.    Tht    High' 

€a*ie  Hindu  Woman,  ncfW  ed.,  London,   184JO;   Helen  9, 

Dyer.  Pandila  Ramabai;  The  Story  of  her  Life,  New  York, 

1900.  2d  od,.  iOlO. 

RAMADAN:  The  ninth  month  of  the  Moham- 
medan year,  observed  as  a  fast.  According  to  Surah 
ii.  of  the  Koran  the  method  of  observance  is  total 
abstinence  from  food  during  the  day,  but  eating 
may  be  indulged  during  the  night  and  until  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  a  white  thread  from  a  black 
one  by  natural  light.  It  is  customary  for  the  leisure 
classes  to  make  the  daytime  a  period  for  sleep,  the 
nights  being  seasons  of  feasting  and  revelry.  The 
three  days  foU owing  the  fast  are  days  of  feasting, 
and  are  called  the  Little  Beiram,  See  Mohammed, 
M0H.VMMEDANISM,  IV.,  §  3. 

RAMAKUJA.  Hindu  philosopher.  See  India,  L, 
2,  5  2. 

RAMBACH,  ram1>0B:  A  Thuringian  family  of 
theologians, 

1,  Johann  Jacob:  B.  at  Halle  Feb.  24,  1693;  d. 
at  Gicssen  Apr.  19,  1736.    After  a  period  of  study 
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at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  the  summer  of  1715,  he 
assisted  Johann  Heinrich  Michaelis  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Hebrew  Bible.  As  a  result  of  these  labors 
commentaries  by  Rambach  on  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  II  Chronicles  were  published 
in  the  Uberiores  amioiaiiones  in  hagiographos  V.  T. 
libros.  In  1719  Rambach  went  to  Jena  and  continued 
his  studies  under  Franz  Buddeus.  He  at  the  same 
time  qualified  as  an  instructor  and  gave  exegetical 
lectures  that  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
He  also  included  dogmatic  theology  in  his  instruc- 
tion, and  began  his  extensive  literary  activities.  In 
1723  he  was  called  as  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Halle  and  was  made  full  professor  in 
1727,  where  he  lectured  to  large  classes  and  preached 
on  alternate  Sundays.  He  accepted,  in  1731,  the 
position  of  first  professor  of  theology  and  first  su- 
perintendent at  Giessen,  and  in  1732  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  Padagogium  at  Giessen. 

Rambach  was  an  exceptionally  learned  and  in- 
dustrious theologian,  whose  numerous  productions 
went  through  many  editions.  This  popularity  may 
be  explained  by  the  position  that  he  took  be- 
tween Pietism  and  the  Wolfian  philosophy.  His 
n^ligious  and  theological  thinking  took  its  start  from 
Pietism,  but  he  had  in  addition  a  love  of  science  and 
system  and  a  spiritual  independence  and  modera- 
tion that  were  foreign  to  Pietistic  circles,  and  these 
qualities  he  owed  to  Wolf's  influence.  His  sermons 
have  been  regarded  as  models. 

Rambach  has  also  significance  as  a  hynmologist. 
He  not  only  made  collections  but  wrote  many 
hymns.  His  poetic  talent  was  not  slight.  The  best 
of  his  productions  are  marked  by  depth  of  thought 
and  of  feeling,  and  no  small  number  may  be  counted 
as  the  best  of  the  time. 

The  works  for  which  he  is  most  celebrated  are  Iiv- 
troductio  hisioricO'theclogica  in  epistolam  Paidi  ad 
Romanes  (Halle,  1727) ;  CommenUUio  hermenenHca  de 
senaus  my  slid  crUeriis  (Jena,  1728);  Exerciiationea 
hermeneuticcB  (1728);  Cammentatio  theologica  (2d 
ed.,  Halle,  1732);  Collegium  historiai  ecdesiasticce  Fe- 
teris  Testamenti  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1737);  Collegium 
introduciorium  historico-theologicum  (2  vols.,  Halle, 
1738).  But  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Beirachtn 
ungen  which  cover  several  phases  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  collected  in  various  editions,  one  of  the 
latest  being  Betrachtungen  vber  das  game  Leiden 
Christi  und  die  sieben  letzten  Worte  des  gekremigten 
Jesu  (Basel,  1865;  partial  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier 
issue.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on  the  Suf- 
ferings of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  2  vols., 
London,  1763;  abridgments  or  excerpts,  London, 
1760,  York,  1819,  and  London,  1827). 

2.  Friedrich  Eberhard:  B.  at  PfuUendorf  near 
Gotha  1708;  d.  at  Breslau  Aug.  16,  1775.  He  and 
Johann  Jacob  (above)  had  the  same  great  grand- 
father, and  his  father  was  Georg  Heinrich  Ram- 
bach, pastor  at  PfuUendorf.  After  studying  theol- 
ogy at  Halle,  he  taught  in  the  Francke  Padagogium 
(1730).  In  1734  he  went  to  Cdnnem  as  associate 
pastor,  and  in  1736  was  appointed  pastor  at  Teupitz. 
His  fame  as  a  preacher  steadily  rose.  In  1740  he 
was  diakonus  at  the  Marktkirche,  Halle;  in  1745 
he  preached  at  the  Heiligengeistkirche  in  Magde- 
burg; in  1751,  was  chief  preacher  at  the  cathedral; 


in  1756,  first  pastor  of  the  Maiktkirche,  Halle,  and 
inspector  of  liie  district  of  the  Saal;  and  in  1766  he 
went  to  Breslau  as  chief  counselor  of  the  conaistoiy 
and  inspector  of  the  principality  of  Breslau.  He 
was  an  able  philologist,  well  versed  in  theological 
science  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  church.  He 
translated  works  on  chiuich  history  and  thedpQr 
into  German  from  the  English  and  French,  prefix- 
ing exhaustive  prefaces.  His  woric  in  this  field  mi 
of  undeniable  service  to  German  theologians. 

8.  Johann  Jacob  n.:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b.at 
Teupitz  (25  m.  s.  of  Berlin)  Mar.  27,  1737;  d.  at 
Ottensen  (a  suburb  of  Hamburg)  Aug.  6,  1818.  He 
studied  theology  at  Halle;  taught  in  gymnasiums, 
1759-1774,  and  was  rector  at  Quedlinbuig  and 
chief  preacher.  In  1780  he  became  head  pastor  of 
St.  Michaelis  at  Hamburg  and  in  1801  senior  of 
the  ministerium.  As  a  theologian  he  stood  in 
opposition  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  holdiiig 
fast  to  the  Lutheran  confession.  Of  his  writings, 
mainly  sermons,  his  Versuch  einer  pragtnatiadien 
Litterarhistorie  (Halle,  1770)  deserves  special 
mention. 

4.  August  Jacob:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Quedlinburg  (40  m.  s.e.  of  Brunswick)  May  28, 
1777;  d.  at  Ottensen  Sept.  7,  1851.  He  studied 
theology  at  Halle;  on  his  return  to  Hamburg  be- 
came, in  1802,  diakonus  at  the  church  of  St.  Jacobi; 
in  1818,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  pas- 
tor at  St.  Michaelis;  and  in  1834  became  senior  of 
the  ministlriimi.  He  became  interested  in  hym- 
nology  at  an  early  date,  the  first  important  result 
of  his  studies  being  Udier  Dr.  Martin  Luihers  Yer- 
dienst  um  den  Kirchengesang  (Hamburg,  1813).  His 
Anthologie  christlicher  Gea&nge  aua  alien  Jahrhun- 
derten  (6  vols.,  Altona  and  Leipsic,  1817-33)  is  a 
reliable  work  and  is  still  indispensable  in  hymno- 
logical  investigations.  During  the  years  1833-42, 
Rambach,  with  five  colleagues,  produced  a  hymo- 
book  which  is  still  used  in  Hamburg.  His  hymno- 
logical  collections  were  given  by  his  widow  to  the 
Hamburg  city  libraiy.  (Carl  Berthkau.) 

Bibuooraphy:  In  general  consult:  T.  Hansen,  Die  ^^ 
lie  Rambach,  Gotha,  1875;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  949- 
951.  On  1  consult:  the  autobiography  in  HeuitAc 
Hebopfer,  part  vi.,  pp.  617  sqq.,  Giessen.  1735;  J.  P- 
Fresenius,  Die  xDohJbdohnte  Treue  ...  aU  .  .  .  J-  *• 
RanUMch  geachieden,  Giessen,  1736  (funeral  sennon.  wif> 
sketch  of  the  life  by  E.  F.  Neubauer);  D.  Bflttner,  Ux**- 
lauf  dea  J.  J.  Rambach,  Frankfort,  1735;  E.  E.  Koch,C^ 
achichU  dea  Kirchenliedea,  iv.  521  sqq..  3d  ed..  Stuttgart, 
1869;  R.  Rothe,  Qeachichte  der  Predigt,  ed.  TrOmpel- 
mann,  pp.  408  sqq.,  Bremen,  1881;  ADB,  xzvii.  196 
sqq.  On  2 consult:  J.  J.  Rambach  (II.),  LtbenundCharok' 
ter  F.  E.  Rambacha,  HaUe,  1775;  J.  M.  H.  Doring.  D^ 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deidachlatuia,  iii.  427  sqq.,  Neustadt. 
1833;  ADB,  xxviii.  763-764.  On  3  consult:  A.  J.  Rambach, 
J.  J.  Rambach,  nock  aeinem  Leben  und  Verdierui  gftehu- 
dert,  HambuHK,  1818;  J.  (leffcken.  Die  groaae  St.  MiehaeOf 
kirche  in  Hamburtf,  pp.  92  sqq..  ib.  1862;  J.  H.  H6ck. 
Bilder  ana  der  Geachichte  der  hamhttrffiachen  Kirche  seii  ^ 
Reformation,  pp.  258  sqq.,  ib.  1900;  ADB,  xxvii.  201  sqq- 
On  4  consult:  C.  Petersen,  Memoria  Avouali  Jaaibi  Ra^f 
bach,  Hamburg,  1856;  E.  E.  Koch.  GeaehiehU  dea  /Ctfc^ 
liedea,  vii.  70,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1872;  J.  (SefTcken.  l>^ 
hamburffiachen  Niederadchaiachen  GeaangbUcher,  pp.  xxvii. 
sqq.,  Hamburg.  1857;  ADB,  xxvii.  193  sqq 

RAHMAN.    See  Assyria,  VII.,  §  4. 

RAMMOHAN  ROY,  ram-mo-han':  Hindu  theist; 
b.  at  Radhanagar  in  Bengal,  May  22,  1772  or  1774: 
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d,  in  Bristol,  England,  Sept  27,  1833.  His  father 
Ramkbant  Eoy,  a  man  respected  for  his  weaJth  and 
character,  was  a  Viahnmte;  his  mother,  Tarini,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the  Shakta  sect.  After 
finishing  his  elementary  studies  in  Bengali,  he  was 
taught  Persian,  then  the  court  language;  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Patna  to  leam  Arabic, 
and  later  to  Benares  to  leam  Sanskrit,  returning  to 
his  father^s  home  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  Dur- 
ing these  five  years  of  absence  he  Imd  changed  his 
religious  beliefs,  accepted  monotheism,  and  become 
opposed  to  idolatry.  His  father  wiis  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  thcvse  monotheistic  idea^,  and  this 
opposition  led  Rammohan  to  leave  his  home  the 
next  year  and  to  travel  through  different  parts  of 
India  and  even  into  Tiln^t.  After  about  five  years 
of  wandering  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  but 
again  left  his  home  to  reside  in  Benares,  where  he 
gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and 
^  «till  later  learned  to  use  English  mth  accuracy  and 
fluency.  His  first  tlterar}^  effort  was  in  Persian,  with 
the  Arabic  title  Tahfat-at'Muwakhuidinj  "  A  Gift  to 
Deists,'^  teaching  that  all  religions  have  in  reality 
a  common  foundation,  the  oneness  of  God,  but 
that  they  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  him. 

In  1S14  the  family  took  up  its  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  1815  Ranmiohan  started  the  Almiya 
Sabka  (see  Ij^oia,  IIL,  1),  a  small  uiiaociation  of 
kindred  spirits,  who,  with  him,  engaged  in  the  reci- 
tation of  Vedic  texts  and  theistic  hymins-  This  aa- 
iociation  developed  later  into  the  Brahma  8amiij 
(aee  India,  IIL,  1).  His  activity  in  favor  of  mono- 
theism and  against  idolatry  was  intensified  by  op- 
po.sition.  Through  publications  and  discussions  he 
8cught  to  prove  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  were 
degraded  forms  of  Hinduism  and  opposed  to  the 
higher  tcacliings  of  the  Vcdas  and  Upanishads.  He 
translated  many  UpaniRhads  into  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  English  in  order  to  prove  Hinduism  to  be  esaen- 
tially  monotheistic.  In  1811  he  hatl  witoeaaed  the 
immolation  of  his  brother's  mfe.  At  first  he  tried 
to  persuade  her  from  her  terrible  intention,  but  in 
vain.  When,  Iiowever,  she  felt  the  flames,  her 
courage  failed,  and  she  attempted  to  escape,  but 
her  relations  and  the  priests  forced  lier  to  remain 
in  the  flames,  her  shrieks  being  drowned  in  the  Joud 
beating  of  drmns.  Tiiis  horrible  cruelty  so  im- 
preaaed  Rammohan  Roy,  that  he  resolved  never  to 
rest  until  the  custom  of  Sutt-ee  should  be  no  more. 
He  saw  his  efforts,  with  those  of  Christian  mission- 
aries and  others^  succeed  ^ith  the  passing  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act  against  Suttee,  Dec.  4, 
1829. 

In  Dec»,  1821,  he  started  the  Sumbad  Kaumudi, 
^  weekly  paper,  intended  to  advance  the  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and  later,  in  Per- 
sian, the  Mirai-al-Akhhar.  These  early  efforts  have 
given  him  the  title  of  founder  of  native  journalism 
in  India.  He  has  also  been  called  the  father  of 
Bengah  prose,  as  up  to  that  time  few  Bengali  prose 
works  had  appeared,  and  they  of  httle  merit.  His 
prose  works  are  mostly  controversiid,  showing  that 
the  Shastras  in  their  higher  tcactiings  are  on  the 
side  of  monotheism  and  against  idolatry.  He  also 
composed  religious  songs  that  hold  even  to-day  a 
high  place  in  Bengali  hearts. 


During  this  period  of  residence  in  Calcutta  he 
came  much  in  contact  with  Europeans,  including 
missionaries,  and  became  familiar  with  the  Bible, 
studying  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  ethics 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  deeply  influenced  him, 
resulting  in  his  publishing  the  PrecejiU  of  JesniSf  the 
Guide  to  Peace  ami  Happifiess.  This  publication 
was  followed  by  an  unfortunate  discussion  on  the 
doctrinal  side  of  Christianity  with  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries of  Se  ram  pore.  In  182S  the  Atmiya  Sabka  ^ 
wliich  he  had  founded,  became  the  Brahma  Sabha^ 
later  known  as  the  Brahma  Samaj^  and  under  ita 
enthusiastic  leader  many  were  drawn  to  a  theistie 
belief.  On  Jan.  '23,  1S30,  a  building  was  conse- 
crated for  its  use.  In  Nov.,  IS30,  Rammohan  Roy, 
now  Haja  Rammohan  Roy,  a  title  given  him  in 
1829  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  set  sail  for  England, 
where  he  died.  He  is  entitletl  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  modem  Brahman  to  cross  the  ocean* 

Justin  E.  Abbott. 

BtnuooRAPHY:  Tbe  beat^known  of  hi»  wtitiQ0»  is  Tahfat- 
ai-Muwahhiddin,  or,  a  Gift  io  DeisU,  En^;.  tnuisL,  Calcutta, 
1SS4;  his  Eag.  worku  were  edited  by  Jogoadra  Cbimder 
Gbosc,  2  vals.,  ib.  188.S-87,  and  appeared  also  with  a 
tmtuiL  of  tho  Tahfoi-^ihMuwahKtddin,  AUahabad.  1006. 
For  hJA  life  conatilti  Sophia  D.  Collett.  The  Life  and 
LtUem  of  Haja  Rammohan  fioy,  Loudoa,  l&fJO;  the 
Mttnoir  prefixed  by  T.  Rees  to  the  pdition  of  the  Pre- 
cvpU  ofJtattA,  1824;  L.  Carpentt'^r,  Review  of  the  Labour*. 
Opinioiu  and  Character  of  Rajah  Rammohan  Roy,  London, 
1833;  VV,  J.  Fox,  A  Discourse  on  the  Occanon  of  the  Death 
of  Rajah  Rammohan  Roy,  ib.  1833;  %rary  Cart>etiter.  The 
t^ist  Days  ...  a/  Rajah  Rammohan  Roy,  ib.  IS60;  K.  S. 
Mfltcdotinhl.  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy^  Calcutta,  1*<79; 
Naeendra  Niith  Chatterji,  Life  of  Raja  Rammohan  Roy^ 
Calctitta,  1880;  Nmida  Mohan  Chatterji.  Some  An«c- 
dotet  from  the  Life  of  Haja  Rammohan  Roy^  ib.  1881; 
Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General  Literature^ 
vols,  xiii.,  zz.;  and  tbe  lileratun;  us  dor  India. 

RAMPOLtA,  rQm-porm,  DEL  THIDARO,  MAR- 
lAWO:  (nrdinal;  b.,  of  noble  frimily,  at  Polizzi  (40 
m.  8.C.  of  Palermo),  Sicily,  Aug.  17,  1843.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  Poatificia  Accademia  dei  Nobili 
Eeclesbi^tici,  Rome;  was  attached  in  1869  to  the 
Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ekiclesiastical  Af- 
fairs, and  shortly  afterward  waa  appointed  domes- 
tic prelate  to  the  pope.  Six  years  Inter  he  was  sent 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  acting  papal  nuncio,  and 
in  1877  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  as  secretary  of  the 
Propaganda  for  the  Oriental  Rite,  becoming  secre- 
tary of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs  in  18.^0.  In  18S2  he  waa  conae- 
cnite(J  titular  archbishop  of  Heraclea  and  returned 
to  Madrid  as  nuncio,  where  he  waa  able  to  render 
important  services  to  both  the  papal  and  the  Span- 
hh  govemmenta.  He  was  created  cardinal- priest 
of  Santa  Cecilia  in  1887,  and  is  also  archpriest  of 
the  Basilica  and  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Fabric,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregations  of  the 
Inquisition,  Consistory,  Propaganda,  Propaganda 
for  the  Oriental  Rite,  Rite-s,  Studies,  and  Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  From  1887  to  1903 
he  was  papal  secretaiy  of  state,  and  in  this  office 
sought  to  further  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  fwjpe.  He  has  written  De  cathedra 
Romana  Bead  Petri,  Apastolorum  principU  (Rome, 
1868);  De  atUhentico  Homani  Pontificis  magisierio 
(1870)^  and  Dei  Luogo  del  minima  e  del  aepolcro 
fM  Maccabei  (1897). 
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RAMSAY,  rOm's^,  SIR  WILLIAM  MITCHELL: 
Church  of  Scotland  layman;  b.  at  Glasgow  Mar. 
15,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Abeixleen  (M.A.,  1871),  Oxfoixl  (B.A.,  1876),  and 
GOttingen.  He  was  Oxford  University  traveling 
scholar  (1880-82),  research  fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (1882-87),  and  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  professor  of  classical  art  and 
archeology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1885-86). 
Since  1886  he  has  been  professor  of  humanity  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  also  Wilson 
fellow  in  1901-05.  He  was  elected  honorary  fellow 
of  Exeter  College  in  1896  and  of  Lincoln  College  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  lecturer  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  in  1891  and  1895,  Levering  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1894,  Morgan  lecturer  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1894,  Rede  lec- 
turer in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1906,  and 
Gay  lecturer  at  the  Southwestern  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1910.  In  1880-91,  1898,  and  1901-05  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  1893, 
the  Victoria  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  L.  W.  Drexel  gold  medal  for  arche- 
ological  exploration.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  written  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor 
(London,  1890) ;  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 
before  180  A,D,  (1893);  The  Cities  and  Bishops  of 
Phrygia  (2  vols.,  1895-97);  St,  Paul  the  Traveller 
and  the  Roman  Citizen  (1895);  Impressions  of 
Turkey  (1897);  Was  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem? 
(1898);  Historical  Commentary  on  St,  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians  (1899);  The  Education  of  Christ 
(1902);  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
(1904);  Pauline  and  Other  Studies  in  Early  Chris- 
tian History  (1906);  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  their 
Influence  on  his  Life  and  Thought.  The  Cities  of 
Eastern  Asia  Minor  (1907);  Luke  the  Physi- 
cian, and  Other  Studies  in  Oie  Hist,  of  Religion 
(1908);  The  Revolution  in  Constantinople  and 
Turkey;  a  Diary  (1909);  The  Thousand  and  One 
Churches  (1909;  in  collaboration  with  Gertrude  L. 
Bell) ;  and  Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  its  Life 
and  Preaching  (1910);  and  has  edited  Studies  in  the 
Hist,  and  Art  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (1906). 

RAMUS,  rfl-mOs",  PETRUS  (PIERRE  DE  LA 
RAM^E):  French  humanist;  b.  at  Cuth,  near 
Soissons  (56  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  1515;  d.  at  Paris 
Aug.  24,  1572.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Johann 
Sturm,  who  lectiu^  from  1529  to  1536  on  the 
principles  of  Agricola.  In  the  thesis  for  his  mas- 
ter's degree,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Quaxunque  ah  Aristotele  dicta  essent,  commentitia 
esse.  Ramus  asserted  the  fallibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  aroused  great  excitement,  which  was 
increased  by  the  publication  in  1543  of  the 
AristoteliccB  animadversiones  and  the  Dialectics 
institutiones,  in  which  Ramus  tried  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  Ramus'  works 
were  a  protest  against  views  like  those  of  Peter 
Oalland,  according  to  which  Aristotle's  philosophy 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Christian  religion. 
An  erlict  issued  by  Francis  I.  forbade  Ramus  to 
teacli  philosophy  and  consigned  his  books  to  the 


flames.  Ramus  taught  liietoric  and  mathematics 
at  the  college  of  Ave  Maria  until,  after  the  death 
of  Francis  in  1545,  the  restraint  was  removed 
through  the  efforts  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  Ramus.  He  was  aUowed  to  teach 
philosophy  at  the  Coll^  de  Presles  and  in  1551 
was  made  professor  at  the  royal  college. 

Ramus  was  converted  to  Protestantism  in  1561 
after  hearing  Charles  attempt  to  answer  Besa.  Id 
the  summer  of  1562,  when  the  Calvinists  were  l>az>- 
ished  from  the  city.  Ramus  found  refuge  with  the 
dowager  queen  at  Fontainebleau  until  the  peace  of 
Amboise,  Mar.  10,  1563,  pennitted  him  to  retun. 
He  resinned  his  work  at  the  college.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Reformed  on  the  outbreak  c^  the  second 
civil  war  compelled  Ramus  to  flee  to  the  Huguenot 
camp  at  St.  Denis,  where  he  joined  Cond^  and 
Coligny  in  the  war.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1568, 
after  the  peace,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  situa- 
tion induced  him  to  ask  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  visit  foreign  universities.  He  set  out  on  his 
travels  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
civil  war.  At  Heidelberg,  he  occupied  for  a  time 
the  position  of  professor  of  ethics,  but  his  Aris- 
totelian opponents  made  his  continuance  in  the 
place  impossible,  and  in  July,  1570,  he  returned  to 
Paris.  His  former  positions  were  occupied;  he  r^ 
ceived,  however,  a  pension  from  Charles  IX.  and 
Catherine  de  Medici,  only  to  perish  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's night. 

Ramus  was  more  himianist  than  philosopher. 
He  reformed  the  traditional  method  of  studying 
the  classics,  and  infused  life  into  what  had  been  a 
tedious  exercise,  and  his  pedagogical  method  was 
adopted  in  the  next  century.  Ramus  wished  also 
to  free  theology  from  the  subtleties  of  scholasticism 
and  to  establish  the  Bible  as  the  only  standard  in 
matters  of  faith.  His  theological  views  are  given 
in  his  Commentariorum  de  rdigione  Christioma  libn 
quatuor,  nunquam  antea  editi  (with  a  biography  by 
T.  Banos,  Frankfort,  1576).  His  influence  was 
wide-spread  until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  displaced  by  Cartesianiam. 
Among  his  disciples  were  Caspar  Olevianus  and 
Johannes  Piscator  (qq.v.),  the  jurists  Hieronymus 
Treutler  and  Johannes  Althusius,  the  statesman 
Emdens,  and  John  Milton.  (F.  W.  CuNof.) 

Bibuoorapht:  As  sources,  besides  the  life  by  Bsnos  in 
Commentariorum,  ut  sup.,  consult:  N.  de  Nascel.  Vie  de 
Ramus,  Paris.  1599  (best);  and  J.  T.  Freigius,  Vita  P. 
Ramif  in  Ramtis'  ProBlectionea  in  Ciceroni*  Orationet,  Basil. 
1574.  Consult  further:  T.  Spencer,  The  AH  of  Loffidt  De- 
livered in  the  Precepts  of  Aristotle  and  Ramus,  London. 
1656;  A.  Richardson,  The  Logicians  Schoolmaster;  or,  a 
Comment  upon  Ramus*  Logiek,  London,  1657;  C.  F.  Lens. 
Lebensbesehreibuno  des  Ramus,  Witteaaherg,  1713;  P- 
Bayle.  Dictionary  Historical  and  Critical,  pp.  834-^2. 
London,  1737;  C.  Schmidt,  La  Vie  et  les  travaux  de  Jean 
Sturm,  Strasburg.  1855;  C.  Waddington,  Ramus,  sa  n>. 
see  Scrits  et  see  opinions,  Paris.  1855;  K.  Saisset,  Les  Prh 
curseurs  de  Descartes,  Paris,  1862;  C.  Desmaxe,  P.  Ramuf. 
.  .  .  sa  vie,  ses  icrits,  sa  mart,  Paris,  1864;  A.  St6ckl, 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  MittdaUers,  iii.  296  sqq.. 
Mains,  1867;  B.  Chacnard,  Ramus  et  ses  opinions  rdi- 
gieuses,  Strasburs.  1869;  P.  Lobstein,  Petrus  Ramus  alt 
TheoloQ,  StrasbuiiK.  1S78;  J.  Bami,  Les  Martyrea  de  la 
libre  pensSe,  pp.  107-135,  Paris,  1880;  KL,  x.  766-767: 
Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xi.  100-105  (worth  consultinc  for 
the  very  full  list  of  the  writings  of  Ramus);  American 
Journal  of  BdueaUon,  xxiv.  131-134.  xxx.  450-464;  sod 
the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 
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RAIiCE,   ARMAKD   LOUIS   LE   BOUTHILLUR 

DE,     See  Trappists, 

RAND,  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE:  Reformed 
(Dutcli);  b.  at  Garham.  Me.,  Dec.  8,  1816;  d,  at 
YonkeTS  Mar.  3,  I9()9.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College,  1S37,  and  from  Baiagor  Theoiog* 
ical  SeinLnary,  IS40;  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  1840;  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Re/ormL^d  Church  of  Canaatota,  N.  Y.,  1841-44; 
editor  for  the  American  Tract  Society^  New  York, 
184H-72;  and  publiAliing  secretary  of  the  same, 
1872-1002,  He  was  the  author  of  Songs  of  Zion 
(New  York,  1S51;  revised  and  enlarged,  1865); 
and  DicHonarjf  of  Ifie  Bible  for  General  Use  (1860; 
enlarged  and  largely  revvritterij  1886),  which  was 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  Edward  Robinson's  Dic- 
tiimaru  of  the  Holy  Bible  (New  York,  1S45). 

RANDALL,  RICHARD  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Apr,  13,  1824;  d.  at  Bourne- 
mouth (24  m.  8.W.  of  Southampton)  Dec.  23,  1906, 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1846),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  18-17  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  wtus  curate  of  Bin- 
field  (1847-51),  rector  of  Woollavington  wiih  Graff- 
ham,  Siiaaex  (1851-68),  and  vicar  of  AU  Saints', 
Clifton  (1868-92);  and  was  dean  of  Chichester 
from  1892  till  his  retirement  from  active  life  in 
1002.  He  was  honorar>^  canon  of  Bristol  after  1891 
and  niral  dean  of  Chichester  after  lSy9,  and  was 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1893-04.  He  was 
author  of  Life  in  the  Caiholic  Church  (London, 
1889);  Addresses  and  Afeditattans  for  a  Retreat 
(1890);  and  Some  Aipeds  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
Communimi,  Sacrifice,  Worship  (1897). 

RANDOLPH,  ALFRED  MAOaL:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  southern  Mrginia;  b,  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Aug,  ol,  18ii6,  He  was  educated 
at  William  L\nd  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
(B.A.,  1855),  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia  (graduatotl  1S58).  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1858  and  ordained  priest  in  1850;  was  rector  of 
St.  George *s.  Fredericksburg,  Va.  (1860-62),  chap- 
kin  in  tJrie  Confederate  Army  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War;  reet-or  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va. 
(1865-67),  and  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.  (1867-83)*  He  was  conflccrated  bishop-coad- 
jutor of  Virginia  (1883),  and  when  thi.s  diocese  was 
divided  in  1892  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Virginia  and 
Southern  Virginia,  he  became  bishop  of  the  newly 
erected  see.  He  has  written  Reason^  Faiih,  and 
Authority  in  ChristianitJj  (New  York,  1902). 

Bibuooxaprt:   W.  ft.  Perry»  The  Bpiacojmte  in  Amtrica,  p. 
279.  New  York,  1895. 

RANDOLPH,   ran'dolf,  BERKELEY  WILLIAM: 

Church  of  EuTland;  b.  at  Riverhejid  (20  m.  s.e.  of 
London),  Kent,  Mar.  10,  1S58.  He  was  educated 
at  Haileybur)^  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1879),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1881  and  priested 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  fellow  of  St.  Augtie- 
tine'fl  College,  Canterbury  (1880-83),  and  principal 
of  St.  Stephen's  House,  Oxford  (1884-85);  and 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  until 
1890.     He  was  then  vice-principal  of  Ely  Theo- 


logical College  for  a  year,  and  since  1891  has  been 
principal  of  the  Bame  institution,  as  weU  as  canon 
of  Ely  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Theologically  he  describes  himself  as  a 
*'  Prayer  Book  Churchman,"  and  has  ^Titten  The 
Law  of  Sinni,  being  devotional  Addresses  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  (London,  1896);  The  Threshold  of 
the  Sanctuary,  being  short  Compters  on  Preparation 
for  Holy  Orders  (1897);  Mediialiom  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  every  Day  ojf'the  Year  (1899);  TliC  Psalnis 
of  Daind,  with  brief  Notes  for  Use  in  Church  or  at 
Home  (1900);  The  Example  of  the  Fasmon  (1901); 
Meditations  on  the  New  Testament  for  every  Day  of  (he 
Yrar  (1902);  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord  (1903); 
Ember  Thoughts  (1903);  The  Empty  Tomb  (1906); 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  (1907):  Holy  Eucha- 
rist— Sacrifice  nnd  FeaM  (1908);  and  Pre^ous  Blood 
of  Christ  (1909);  and  editions  of  J.  Keble's  Letters 
of  Spiritual  Counsel  and  Guidance  (London,  1904), 
W.  Laud*8  Private  Devotions  (1905),  and  Fenelon'a 
Letters  and  Counsels  (1906). 

RANEE,  rannte,  ERNST  KONSTANTIN:  Ger- 
man Lutheran ;  b.  at  Wiehe  (27  m.  w.s.w,  of  Merse- 
burg),  Saxony,  Sept.  10,  1814;  d.  at  Marburg  July 
30,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  (1834-35),  Berlin  (1835-36),  and  Bonn 
(1836-37),  and  after  being  a  private  tutor  for  three 
years  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Buchau  in  Up- 
per Franconia,  where  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  his  studies  on  the  ancient  pericopes  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  the  Latin  translations  of 
the  Bible  prior  to  Jerome.  In  1850  he  was  called 
to  Marburg  as  profes.sor  of  church  history  and  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  holding  this  position  until  his 
death.  Rankc  was  an  exceptionally  gifted  paleog- 
Vaphist,  his  most  important  contribution  here  being 
bis  Codex  Fuldenms  Novi  Teetamenti  Latine  (Mar- 
burg, 1868)*  in  which  he  showed  that  this  manu- 
script, next  to  the  Codex  Amiatinue^  was  the  chief 
witness  for  the  New  Testament  of  Jerome.  He 
likewise  rendered  valuable  service  by  his  two  edi- 
tions of  the  oldest  Marburg  hymiuil^Marburger 
Gesangbuch  von  1549  mil  verwandtcn  Liederdrucken 
(Marburg,  1866,  1878).  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
an  admirable  Latin  poet,  his  models  being  the  hu- 
manists, especially  Konrad  Celtes  and  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  and  bis  best  work  being  showTi  in  his  Hora 
lyric(E  (\lenna,  1873)  imd  Rhythmca  (188!).  He 
also  made  a  metrical  translation  of  Tobit  (Bai- 
reuth,  1847)  and  of  seJected  poems  of  Paulus  Me- 
Ussus  (Zurich,  1875),  while  his  independent  poems 
included  his  Lieder  aus  grosser  Zeit  (Marburg,  1872) 
and  Die  Schlacht  am  Teutoburger  Walde  (1876). 
Besides  the  works  of  Ranke  already  noted,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  following:  Das  kircldiche  Peri- 
kopensystem  aus  den  dUesten  Urkvnden  der  rthni- 
schen  Liiurgie  dargdegt  und  erldutcrt  (Berlin,  1847); 
Fragmenta  versionts  Latinte  Antehieronymiance 
propheiartim,  etc.,  e  codice  Fiddensi  (4  parts,  Mar- 
burg, 1856-68);  Par  palimpse^torum  Wirceburgen- 
stum,  anHquiseimm  Veteris  Testamenti  "versionis 
Latin ce  fragmenta  (Vienna,  1871);  Cuecensia  evan- 
gelii  Lucani  fragmenta  Latina  (Marburg,  1872); 
Chorgts§nge  sum  Prcis  der  heiligen  Elizabeth  ans 
mittelalteTlichen  AnHphonarien  (Leipsic,  1883);  and 
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AntiquisMimw   Veieris   Tesiaffwnli  lycfdonu  Latin  a: 
fragmenla  Siuigardiana  (Marburgi  ISSS). 

(G.  HeikbiciO 

BisuooBAfST^  E.  Hiiziff,  ErMt  Conttat^n  B^nke  ,  .  . 
LAmttbUd,  Idpnic,  1900;  Chronik  dvr  Vnivtf&tiM  Mat- 
hw^t  tg88-^9,   pp.  $-141   F.   H.   Eftako.   Jii^mdmftfl^r- 

.  ^  ,  vfmB.K.  Rankp,  ilartjujx,  18S8. 

RAITKIirf  TH0H4S:  MettLodist,  fiiend  ot  John 
Weileyj  b.  at  Dunbar  (27  ra.  e.n.e.  of  Edinburgb)j 
Scotland,  In  l7:iS;  d.  in  London  May  17,  ISIO,  He 
came  of  pioua  parentaicep  and  was  early  inclined  to 
enter  the  ministry;  but  when  Beventcen  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  be  wag  led  into  evil  courses, 
from  which  be  M^aa  startletl  by  the  devotions  of 
some  pious  soldiers;  later  he  catne  under  the  in^ti- 
©nce  of  Whitefield^  and  again  thought  of  cnterin|f 
the  ministry,  but  instead  circumstaneea  eompelled 
Mm  to  sail  for  America  to  engaj2:e  in  commercial 
pursuits;  in  1759  he  wa^  again  in  Ms  own  country, 
accompanied  a  Methodiist  itinerant  minister  while 
visiting  societies  in  the  north  of  England  ^  and  then 
preached  his  fimt  sermons.  In  1761  he  had  inter- 
views with  John  Weiley,  and  became  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Wealeyan  movement,  often  accom- 
panying the  leader  on  his  journeys;  in  1773  he  was 
sent  by  Wesley  to  America,  where  he  called  the 
first  Methodist  conference  held  in  America,  and 
there*  in  the  aettleracnt  of  problems,  Rankin  took 
precedence  of  Francis  Asbury  (q.v.),  holding  the 
portion  of  ''  genera]  assist^Lnt/'  In  1778  he  was 
again  in  England  and  remained  at  work  tiU  1783, 
when  at  his  i^uest  be  was  made  a  supemumerary. 
His  mark  on  Methodiam  is  less  pronouneed  than 
that  of  others  of  bis  time,  not  because  he  was  less 
pious  Of  able,  but  rather  because  of  jnHcxibihty  of 
temperament  and  deficiencies  of  education. 

BiauoaBAP&r:  The  Avtisbuitgraphif  «m  publiahed  ta  tb« 
Arffii'nuiit  Magtainet  1770.  C-omiiilt  furtbor:  W.  B. 
^pfsffu^,  Anntda  o/  iAe  American  Pulpit,  vM.  2S-»14,  Nw 
York,  1861;  luiij,  m  geuenili  the  wi^rbi  dealuig  with  the 
ctarLy  development  of  Mnthodum  m  En^Iaod  (uid  Amc^r- 

RASTERS:  The  name  given  by  way  of  reproach 
to  an  antinomian  sect  of  the  C^ommon wealth  period 
in  England.  See  Axttxomianism  A^^>  Antinumian 
Controversies,  I,j  §  6.  The  name  was  aJso  at  one 
time  opprobriously  applied  to  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, mainly  because  of  the  emphasis  and  loud 
tones  employed  in  their  preaching  and  responses. 
See  Methodh^ts,  I.,  4,  IV,^  9. 

RAPHAEL,  r^Ta-el:  One  of  the  seven  (fovir) 
archangels  of  po^t-exiUc  Hebrew  angelology  (Tobit 
iii.  17,  xii.  15;  Enoch  Ix^  xsti,,  x),  2;  Luke  i.  19). 
See  AnqeLj  11-,  j  t. 

RAPHAEL   BIBLE.     See   Biblels,  iLLtrsTRATEO, 

RAPP,  rap»  JOHANN  GEORG;  Founder  of  the 
Harmony  Society^  b.  at  Iptingen,  near  Vaihin^en 
(15  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Nov.  1,  1757;  d.  at  Econ- 
omy, Pa.,  Au^.  7,  1S47.  He  was  a  linen-weaver  by 
trade  and  early  came  under  influeneea  of  myf^tieism* 
By  178.5  he  had  become  a  separatist  and  held  alcsof 
from  th-"'  public  worship  and  cnmmunion  of  the 
Church.  By  bis  declaration  of  his  views  and 
by    hi  a  eloquence    he   attracted    thousands    who 


flocked  to  Iptingen.  Their  open  oppoaitioia  to  tb? 
rites  of  the  Chuicbi  refusal  to  eend  their  chUdfCD  b 
the  parochial  schools,  and  indopendent  wocsbit) 
called  upon  himself  and  his  adherents  re^tritrtiTe 
measures  from  the  government,  incited  by  the  ccc^ 
aiastics;  but^  meanwhile  (180^),  Rapp  had  gone 
to  America  to  eelect  a  site  for  a  settlement,  whithei 
he  was  followed  the  next  year  by  700  of  hts  adher- 
ents. In  Butler  County ^  Pa.,  he  ^tabliahed  a  cdI- 
ony  called  Harmony,  presumably  on  a  pnmiti^t 
apofitolic  model,  organised  on  the  ba^is  of  ik  ecm- 
m unity  of  industry  and  good%  celibacy,  and  chili- 
asm,  Rapp  was  a  man  of  superior  ability,  tirdesB 
industry,  eincere  piety,  commanding  doquenice, 
and  practical  skill,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  pbe^ 
nomenat  success  of  the  enterprise  for  a  season.  Far 
the  history'  of  the  enterprise  aee  CoiofUKiSM,  IL,  6. 

Bibj;jooiuj>ht:  See,  in.  mlditioii  to  tbc  titersULrf^  imder 
C<iH»C^Ni4».  ttt  ^*  C.  Palmer*  Dit  GememwchnHiei^  mi 
Sekten  W  UrttcTnbeiyM.  Tilblng&x,  lS77i  K.  Ksortx,  Du 
chriUiich-kommwniMitchi  K&limit  der  RappiMen^  h^pm, 
1B92. 

RASHDALL,  HASTUVGS:  Church  of  England; 
b,  in  London  June  24,  1S5S.  He  was  educated  it 
New  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.  A.,  1881 ;  M.  A„  1884),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1884  and  ordsiined  priest  H-o 
years  later.  He  was  lecturer  in  St.  David's  CoUege. 
Lampeter  (1883-84),  tutor  in  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham (1834-88},  and  fellow  and  lecturer  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford  (1888-95) .  Since  1895  he  has  been 
fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  dcm 
of  divinity  since  1903.  He  was  chaplain  and  theo- 
logical tutor  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (1894-95), 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  (lSSO-1901),  and 
Oxford  (1895-97),  and  preacher  at  liacoln's  tsu 
(1898-1903).  In  addition  to  contributing  to  Cofl- 
tcnlio  Vetitatis  (London^  1002),  be  has  written  Tk 
UiiivermHes  of  Europe  in  tfm  Middle  Agm  (2  vdi., 
London,  1895] ;  Define  and  Devtle^pmeni  {uiAv&- 
sity  Bermona;  1898);  New  Cdlege  (in  collaboration 
with  R.  S.  Rait;  1901);  Chnslusin  Eed^ia  (EdiD- 
burgh,  1904);  The  Theory  of  Good  and  Einl  (1907); 
and  Phil&so^hj/  ajid  Rdigion  {Oxford,  1909). 

EASHI,  rfl^shi':  French  rabbi,  commentator  on 
Bible  and  Talmud;  b.  at  Troyes  (90  m*  e.i.e,  <rf 
Paris)  in  1040;  d,  there  July  13,  1105,  The  name 
Hash!  is  made  up  of  the  vocalized  initials  of  his 
title  and  name,  Rabbi  Solomon  (bar)  Isaac.  Be- 
cause of  his  great  natural  endowments,  he  was  sent 
at  a  very  early  age  to  a  talmudic  school  in  Maini. 
over  which  Gershom  bad  presided ^  where  Jacob  ben 
Ya^ar  became  his  teacher;  later,  in  the  high  school 
at  WonnM,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Elcazar 
Ha-Levi  and  Isaac  ben  Judah,  After  his  return  to 
his  native  city  he  was  appointed  rabbi,  filling  this 
position  without  remuneration  until  his  death,  and 
becoming  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  an  authority 
on  the  Talmud, 

In  Rashi'a  time  the  schirecs  for  a  comment^iry  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  very  mca|:er; 
he  was  therefore  compelled  to  utiliie  very  impe^ 
feet  studies  of  Menahem  ben  Sarul^  and  Dunash  hen 
Labraf.  At  that  period  the  French  lanjoiafre  wm 
still  in  its  verv^  l^epniungg,  so  that  it  was  iinpo«CT- 
ble  for  Eashi  to  translate  the  finished  Hebrew  into 
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,t  idiom;  he  was  therefore  forced  to  choose  He- 
>brew  for  the  expre^ioD  of  his  ideas  and  theories. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  bookK  of  the 
Tcstameci  except  I  and  11  Chronicles,  Nehe* 
and  the  second  part  of  Job;   these  were  anno- 

by  the  adherents  of  his  school.    Starting  with 

retic  t-ext,  which  he  serupulously  fclllo\^'ed, 

treats  the  exe^eticaj  difficulties  in  a  clear » 

,  and  simple  manner.  He  aolvea  Jexicograph- 
-ical  problemjs  by  analogous  caaea  and  grammatical 
diffictdtiea  by  the  citation  of  a  similar  or  alhed 
iorm.  Repeatedly  he  emphazises  his  view  that  the 
simple  natitral  sense  of  the  Biblical  passages  should 
be  accepted,  and  (on  Oen.  iii.  8)  declares  as  his  sole 
purpose  to  explain  Scripture  in  its  hteral  sense; 
even  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  so  treated*  His  de- 
flire  to  give  the  natural  sense  explains  his  frequent 
leferenoe  to  the  targuni  of  Onkelos;  wherever  *  ac- 
[cording  to  its  targum  '*  occurs,  the  targum  of  On- 
ketos  is  meant.  The  targum  to  the  prophets  is  also 
Used,  and  Rashi  finds  it  far  superior  to  Onkelos, 
Kevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  traditional  Mid- 
lash  exegesis  with  its  spirituaEzed  and  mystic  in- 
terpretation was  too  powerful  in  France  in  the 
eleventh  century  for  Rashi  to  escape  its  influence 
altogether;  but  liis  sound  judgment  and  fine  tact 
usually  led  him  to  choose  the  one  among  the  many 
explanations  which  came  nearest  to  the  literal  sense. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  Rash*  expressly  requires 
the  haggadio  interpretation  (e.g.,  in  Gen.  i.  1)>  but 
sometimes  the  simple  exposition  is  followed  by  the 
most  contradictory  comments,  so  that  Rashi  seems 

partly  to  have  attained  the  high  aim  he  pro- 
to  himself.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  minute- 

of  his  exegesis.  Moreover,  since  he  clings 
elosely  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  wonJs,  he  is  not 
successful  in  interpreting  continuous  passages^ 
I  neither  does  he  attempt  to  explain  any  miracle. 
Karl  Siegfried  (in  Arrhiv  fUr  whseiiscka/tliche  Er- 
forschungdes  A,  T.'s,  I.,  428  s<:iq.,  II.,  39  8qc|.)  haa 
fiho\iii  Rashi *s  influence  over  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  and 
Luther,  esp>ecially  in  the  exposition  of  Genesis, 

Rashi  suri>asse9  all   his  predecessors  as  an  ex- 
I  positor  of  the  Talmud*     With  a  few  well-chosen 
wonJs  he  illuminates  the  obscurity  of  the  often  in- 
comprehensible text.    The  readings  he  proposed  are 
still  authoritative  and  he  is  an  imlispensable  aid  to 
thoi?e  who  study  the  Talmud.    Menahem  ben  Zer^ih 
justly  remarks  in  his  work  Zedak  la- Derek  {**  Via- 
'ticum*';  Ferrara,    1554)    that  without  Rashi  the 
•  Babylonian  Talmud  would  be  as  much  neglected  as 
is  the   Jerusalem  Talmud.      The  commentary  to 
BereshUh  rahba  ascribed  to  Rashi  is  not  his  work 
i  but  that  of  an  Itahan  contemporary.    On  his  death 
in  1105,  he  left  a  flourishing  school  of  disciples  who 
continued  his  work  and  brought  it  to  a  close,  al- 
ways in  his  spirit.  (A.  WI^nsche.) 

,  BiBLfocRAPHT:  The  commimtary  oti  tho  Pentateuch  wiui 
firet  printed  at  RcgKiOt  1475,  then  at  Si^oncino,  1487,  new 
critii^  ed*,  by  A,  Berliner,  Berlin,  l&d6;  the  first  ed.  of 
the  commentary  on  the  O.  T.  wasi  Venice,  1525,  under  the 
title  MiJ^TOath  Oodhol^ith.  For  full  laformation  nf  ediiinnB 
of  the  commentary  or  part*  cf,  J.  Ftirst,  Biblioth^a  Jn- 
daica,  ii.  78  aqq,,  I^eipsic,  18453;  cf.  JE.  x.  325-326.  The 
first  ed.  of  the  commenUiry  on  tht*  Talmud  was  Venice, 
1620-22.  On  Rashi  conijult:  M,  Liben  Ra^hi,  Philatlel- 
phla,  1900;   JE,  x,  324-328;    L.  Zuna,  in  Zeit$chri/t  fUr 


die  Wi«MeMcha/t  dt*  Judenihvmi,  1823,  pp,  277-384; 
J.  M.  Joat,  OeMcJiuhte  dcf  iaradxleti,  v.  24a-24S,  375-376, 
Berlb.  1S22;  H.  Gr&U,  Geachichte  der  Judm,  vi.  64  •qq., 
Leip«ii«,  1894;  A.  Berliner,  Btitrdg^  tut  Oetchichte  der 
Rawhi-Kommmiare^  Berlin,  1903. 

RASKOLNIES.     See  Russia,  IL 

RASLE,  wl  (RASLES,  RALE,  RALLE),  SEBAS- 
TIEN:  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  North 
American  Indians;  b.  at  Dole  (180  m.  s.e.  of  Paris) 
in  1658;  d.  at  Norridgewock,  Mo.,  Aug.  12  (23, 
new  style),  1724.  He  arrived  in  Quebec  Oct  13, 
1GS9,  and  after  laboring  in  the  Abenaki  mij^sion 
of  St.  Francis,  near  the  Falla  of  the  Chautlit^re, 
seven  miles  above  Quebec,  and  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try^ among  the  Algonquins  (1691  or  1692 ),  he  re- 
turned t-o  the  Abenakis  (1603  or  16U4),  and  finally 
settled  at  Norridgewock  on  the  Kennebec.  There 
he  built  a  chapel  (1B98),  and  acquired  so  much  in- 
fluence among  the  Abenalda,  that  he  was  popu- 
larly beUeved  to  have  incited  them  to  attack  the 
Protestant  settlers  on  the  coast.  A  price  was  set 
upon  his  head.  In  1705,  1722,  and  1724  Norridge- 
wock  waa  attacked  by  the  settlers,  with  the  result 
that  the  first  time  the  chapel  was  burnt  ^  the  sec- 
ond time  the  rebuilt  chapel  and  Raale's  house  were 
pillaged,  and  his  papers  carried  off,  among  them  a 
manuscript  dictionar>"  of  Abenaki,  now  in  Har- 
vard College  library,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences^  ed.  with 
introduction  and  notes,  John  Pickering  (Cambridge, 
1833);  and,  the  third  time,  he  and  seven  Indians 
who  had  urulertaken  t<>  defend  him  were  killed, 

BtBLtooRXPHr:  Coiisult  the  Mrmoir  by  C.  Froncia  in  J. 
Sparka,  Libraru  of  American  BioQraphy,  25  votit.,  Booton, 
1834-47;  the  massive  Jetuii  Rflaiiorui  and  Allied  Docw 
menu,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaitw.  73  vob.,  Cleveliind,  O.,  1896- 
1902;    and   literature  under  Jbscits;    and  Ixdianb  oiw 

NOBTH    AmELRICA,  MlfUIOXB   TO. 

RASMUSSEW,  rOs-ma'aen,  CHRISTIAN  VII^ 
HELM;  Danish  missionary  to  Greenland;  b.  in 
Skrodsbjiirg  near  Kjoge  (28  m,  s.w.  of  Copenhagen), 
Denmark,  Nov,  25,  1846,  He  was  educated  at 
rierlutihohii  (B.A.,  1865)  and  Ck>i>enhageii  (Candi- 
date in  Theolog>',  1872);  was  missionary  in  Jakohfi' 
havn  in  the  northern  part  of  Greenland  (1873- 
1895),  having  charge  for  about  fifteen  years  of  the 
missionary  work  in  the  colony  of  Umanak  and 
oversight  of  the  work  in  Egedesminde.  On  hia  re- 
turn to  Denmark,  he  was  appointed  provost  of 
Lynge  and  Uggelose  (189G);  since  1904  he  has  been 
lector,  giving  instruction  to  the  GrecnJandic  cate- 
chists;  he  also  aasista  the  bishops  and  the  minister 
of  state  in  matters  pertaining  to  church  and  educa- 
tion in  Greenland.  Besides  translating  Balslev's 
Bible  History  (first  Danish  mL,  1844)  into  Grecn- 
landict  he  lias  written  a  valuable  GreenJandic  gram- 
mar, Gr<5?i  fa  mfsfc  SprogM'rc  (Copenhagen,  1888),  and, 
with  J.  Kjer,  has  given  philology  its  first  Danish- 
Greenlandic  dictionary,  Dansk-Gronlandsk  Ordbog 
(18^3),  In  the  new  Greenlandic  Bible,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  books  from  Joshua  to  Esther  is  his  work. 

John  0.  Evjen. 

RATHERIUS,  ra"-ther'  t-us:  Bishop  of  Vemna; 
b.  near  Li^ge  shortly  after  8S7;  d.  at  Namur  (36 
m.  s.e.  of  Brussels)  974.  As  a  child  of  five  he  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Laubach  in  HennegaUi  but 
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showed  the  genius  of  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  monk. 
In  926  he  accompanied  his  abbot,  Hilduin,  to  Italy, 
where  the  latter's  cousin,  King  Hugo,  attracted  by 
the  young  monk's  learning  and  moral  character, 
promised  him  the  diocese  of  Verona.  His  lack  of 
subservience,  however,  evidently  delayed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  for  it  was  not  until  931,  while 
Ratherius  was  apparently  fatally  ill,  that  Hugo 
made  the  formal  appointment.  Ratherius  recov- 
ered only  to  be  in  strained  relations  both  with  the 
king  and  with  his  see;  and  when,  in  935,  Amulf  of 
Bavaria  had  attacked  Verona  with  the  traitorous 
connivance  of  Ratherius,  and  had  been  repulsed, 
the  bishop  was  imprisoned  at  Pavia.  Here  he  com- 
posed his  Prceloquia,  moralizing  sermons  and  ad- 
monitions to  conversion  and  repentance.  In  936 
Ratherius  was  released,  but  return  to  Verona  was 
impracticable,  and  after  some  three  years  in  the 
custody  of  Azo,  bishop  of  Como,  he  fled  to  Pro- 
vence. Sjrmpathy  he  found  in  abundance,  but  no 
assistance  in  regaining  his  diocese;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  act  as  private  tutor  to  a  young  Provencal, 
in  this  capacity  writing  a  grammar  (now  lost)  en- 
titled Sparadoraum  ("  Spare-Back  ").  This,  to- 
gether with  a  biography  of  Ursmar,  sometime  abbot 
of  Laubach,  opened  to  Ratherius  the  doors  of  his 
old  monastery;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  a  monk,  and,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Hugo,  he  started  to  return  to  Verona.  Be- 
fore he  could  re£u;h  his  see  city,  he  was  captured 
by  Hugo's  enemy,  Berengar,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
was  reinstated  in  his  diocese  (946).  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  control  the  see,  and  two  years  later  was 
expelled  by  the  king.  He  now  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  vainly  seeking  assistance  and  recognition, 
until  he  bitterly  returned  to  Laubach,  where  he  ad- 
dressed three  fruitless  letters  of  appeal  to  Pope 
Agapetus  II.,  the  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  all  the  faithful.  In  952  he  gladly  left 
Laubach  for  the  royal  court  of  Otto  I.,  where  his 
talents  were  recognized  and  his  faults  obscured  by 
his  surroundings.  He  was  soon  appointed  bishop 
of  Li^ge,  but  again  he  proved  his  complete  unfit- 
ness for  the  episcopate,  and,  before  two  years  had 
passed,  he  was  removed  from  his  see.  In  protest  he 
now  composed  his  Condusio  deliberativaj  and  at 
Mainz  he  collected  twenty  of  his  letters  and  other 
earlier  writings  in  the  Phrenesis,  a  protest  against 
his  loss  of  both  Verona  and  Li6ge.  In  955  he  be- 
came abbot  of* the  little  monastery  of  Alna,  a 
daughter  house  of  Laubach.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Excerptum  ex  dialogo  confessionalif  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  eucharistic  teachings  of  Paschasius 
Radbertus  (see  Radbertus,  Paschasius).  This 
attitude,  however,  provoked  opposition,  and  he 
accordingly  defended  himself  in  his  Epistola  ad 
Patricumj  in  which  he  upheld  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  though  without  materially  advan- 
cing the  development  of  the  dogma. 

At  Alna  Ratherius  still  longed  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity.  Li^ge  and  Laubach  remained  closed 
to  him,  but  in  961  Otto  restored  him  to  his  see  of 
Verona,  where  he  was  soon  charged  by  his  clergy 
with  having  connived  at  the  robbery  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Bruno,  his  reply,  the  Invectiva,  being  but  a 
lame  defense.     The  opposition  continued,  though 


in  his  Z>e  cotUemptu  canonum  he  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  episcopal  position.  But  his  coura^ 
failed  at  last,  and  spiritual  distress  foimd  expm- 
sion  in  his  De  proprio  lapsu  and  De  otiaso  BerrnoM, 
His  mistrust  and  his  opponents'  hatred  alike  in- 
creased; Ratherius  declared  the  ordinations  of  his 
rival,  Milo,  invalid,  and  was  forced  to  retract;  bis 
cordial  reception  at  the  court  of  the  two  Ottos  at 
Verona  in  967  failed  to  restore  his  prestige;  and 
in  968  an  imperial  tribunal  decided  against  his  ad- 
ministration, while  the  emperor  urged  him,  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  to  resign  his  bishopric. 
In  the  same  year  he  returned  once  more  to  Laubach, 
only  to  become  involved  in  disputes  with  the  young 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  who  was  at  last  forced 
from  his  position.  -  Possessed  of  considerable  wealth 
accumulated  at  Verona,  Ratherius  continued  to  de- 
vise all  sorts  of  simoniacal  projects,  until,  in  974.  he 
died  a  refugee  in  the  castle  of  the  count  of  Namur. 
Though  deeply  versed  in  both  sacred  and  secular 
learning,  Ratherius  was  a  scion  of  his  time  in  his 
aversion  to  original  productivity.  His  writings 
were  invariably  publicistic  and  personal,  and  form 
only  a  commentary  on  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own 
Hfe.  As  contrasted  ^ith  the  calm  of  the  CaroUn- 
gian  period,  Ratherius  felt  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Church  to  be  problematical  and  subject  to 
criticism.  At  the  same  time,  he  remained  loyal, 
even  though  he  doubted;  he  was  neither  a  reformer 
nor  a  promoter  of  learning;  and  only  his  sharply 
defined  personality  renders  him  perennially  inter- 
esting. In  his  QualUatis  conjectvra  cujuadam  (writ- 
ten in  965-966)  much  autobiographical  material 
is  contained.  The  complete  worlra  of  Ratherius 
were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Pietro  and  Giro- 
lamo  Ballerini  (Verona,  1765),  and  reprinted  in 
MPLj  cxxxvi.  (Friedrich  Wiegaxd.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in  MGH,  Sm'pt.. 
iii  (1839),  312,  314,  iv  (1841),  63-65.  69-70,  269-270.  vi 
(1844),  347-349,  352;  MPL,  clx.  574.  Consult:  A.  VogA 
Ratheriua  von  Verona  und  dtu  10.  Jahrhundfrt,  2  vols.. 
Jena,  1854;  ASM,  sapc.  v..  pp.  478-487;  HiM.  lUUrairtde 
la  France,  vi.  339-383:  A.  Ebert,  AUffemeine  Getchichie 
der  Litteratur  de9  MitteUUters,  iii.  373-383,  Leipsic.  1889: 
Hauck,  KD,  iii.  285-297;  Oillier,  Auteurn  taeria,  xii.  84&' 
860;  KL,  x.  789-791. 

RATIONAL:  A  term  used  ecclesiastically  io 
three  meanings.  (1)  It  is  applied  to  the  breastplate 
worn  by  the  Hebrew  high  priest  according  to  Ex. 
xxviii.  15  (see  High  Priest,  1;  and  Ephod).  (2) 
It  is  the  name  given  to  an  episcopal  ecclesiastical 
vestment  worn  when  celebrating  mass.  The  first 
traces  of  its  emplo3rment  are  not  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century.  In  form  it  was  either  a  small  breast^ 
shield,  or  an  ornamented  narrow  band  which  was 
worn  over  the  chasuble  (see  Vestments  Axn  In- 
signia, Ecclesiastical),  passing  from  one  shoulder 
across  the  back  over  to  the  other  shoulder  and  bolh 
ends  hanging  down  in  front.  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  episcopal  equivalent  of  the  arehiepiscopal 
pallium,  though  apparently  the  employment  was 
restricted  to  certain  bishops  (as  those  of  Bamberg, 
Eichstatt,  LQttich,  Minden,  and  others).  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  become  obsolete 
in  France.  (3)  The  word  is  used  to  express  an 
exposition  of  the  significance  of  divine  service,  as  in 
the  famous  work  of  Durandus  (q.v.). 
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RATIONALISM  AND  SUPERNATURALISM. 


Onjpia  of  ike  Antitbeais  (§  1>, 
LimitAtioD  a  2}. 
TVo  Perioda  (S3). 
,  LcibuiU'WoMan. 
Elemeuta  of  Promotion  ({  1). 
BiblicAl  Form  (I  2), 
Dogmifctic  and  EudemoimtJc  (f  3), 
Eflfeot  upon  lleligioa  (}  4). 
Defence       ogaiiist        RatiouiUiaoi 
C»  5). 


Kant' 3  Critique  (}  1). 

Effifct  upua  Theology  {J  2), 

DifTercntiation  ({  'd). 

Post- Kantian   Dogma tia   EatioQA]- 

Ism  (I  4). 
Pottt-Kjintiiin  Biblicai  Ratioimliflin 

(*  5)^ 
Reactioaaiy  Sup^maturaJkm  (f  6). 
Compromise  mid  Overtkrow  (i  7). 


III,  Critieal  Keirieir. 

IV.  SuppJemental. 

Deifltio  RaticMiAlkaii  (|  1). 
Auti-Deistic  DiicusBiona  (|  2). 
PropbctiG     and     Evaagelicai     Da- 

fenae  {{  3), 
Entrance     of     iScicmtific     Method 

Developments  183O-60  (}  5). 
Hinco  1800  (}  6). 


Rationalifum  connotes  in  philosophy  the  tendency 
of  thought  thiit  lays  special  stress,  not  on  the  mat- 
ter of  experiencei  but  on  the  products 

I.  Origin  of  the  human  reaBon^  whether  these 
of  the  coiisiat  of  innate  ideas  or  a  priori  con- 
Antithesis,  cepts.  The  opposite  principle  is  em- 
piricism, which  makes  knowledge  sim- 
ply the  reproduction  of  observed  facta  in  their  unity. 
In  theology  the  term  rationalism  was  first  apphed 
to  criticism  of  church  doctrine  as  practised  by  the 
Sociniana  and  later  by  the  deists.  The  real  point 
of  its  application,  howe%^er,  is  the  stricter,  sctiolas- 
tic  form  of  the  theological  enlightenment  which 
was  assumed  in  Germany  in  dependence  upon  the 
Wolffian  and  Ivantian  philosophies.  Rationalism 
unites  itself  organically  with  a  unii'ersal  movement 
of  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  authority, 
partly  in  progress  beforehand^  and  partly  tKintempo- 
raneouB^  in  France  and  England,  but  assuming 
its  characteristic  type  from  certain  phOosophica! 
schools  and  the  German  formative  en^ironmejit 
as  a  whole.  Rationalism  in  theology  has  in  com- 
mon  with  rationalism  in  philosophy  the  effort  to 
derive  the  essential  in  religious  knowledge  from 
reason  as  an  original  source,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
something  received  from  some  other  source.  This 
is  in  the  face  of  a  traditional  Protestant  theology 
which  maintained  that  God's  revelation  was  abso- 
lutely given  and  that  the  employment  of  reason  in 
dealing  with  it  was  instrumental  and  not  critical 
or  normative.  Human  reason  was  to  engage  itticlf 
with,  and  apply  the  accepted  good,  without  addi- 
tion or  subtraction;  but  was  not  entitled  to  sub- 
ject it  to  independent  proof,  to  a  resultant  reduc- 
tion, or  other  essential  alteration.  For  in  such 
case,  exactly  those  elements  of  church  belief  w^ould 
be  most  affected  which  were  not  included  in  uni- 
versal thought,  but  rested  wholly  on  divine  revela- 
tion. In  concentrating  the  defense  of  the  system 
of  church  doctrine  necessarily  upon  certain  elements 
of  religious  truth  held  to  be  supernatural  and 
superrational,  there  resulted  for  the  opponents  of 
rationaUstic  criticism  the  name  of  supematur- 
The  first  mention  of  the  term  that  may  be 

led  is  in  Sokradschen  Unterhalhmgen  aber  das 
AelUsieund  Neaeste  aus  der  chnstliche»  Welt  (1780). 
The  antithesis  between  the  two  involves  the 
source,  mediation,  and  appropriation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  truth.    Supernatur- 

a.  Limi-  alism  bases  Christianity  upon  an  im- 

tatiotL  mediate  and  positive  revelation  of 
God.  This  consists  of  doctrines  to  be 
proclaimed  for  human  salvation  which  are  unntt^*i  in- 
able  by  reason  of  itself;  they  must  be  authenticated 


by  miracles  and  prophecies^  and  handed  do'tvn  by 
divinely  originatetl  Beriptuj-es.  This  revelation  de- 
mands an  unconditional  recognition  of  its  authority* 
Rationalism,  on  the  contran%  is  convincwl  that 
man  is  pointed  also,  in  satisfying  liis  longing  for 
God,  to  the  use  of  the  reason,  which,  if  rightly  em- 
ployed, affonls  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  omnipo- 
tent creation,  merciful  pre^servation,  and  just  dis- 
pensation of  reward  and  punishment.  For  man*s 
moral  nature  and  happiness  no  direct  divine  in- 
struction beyond  tliis  is  desirable.  Miracles  and 
prophecies  are  not  conclusi%^e;  for  moderate  ra- 
tionalism may  exercise  a  certain  measure  of  indul- 
gence toward  what  is  offered  by  church  tradition, 
or  may  even  appropriate  the  same,  if  this  is  possi- 
ble in  accordance  with  its  own  criteria;  but  strict 
rationahsm  acknowledges  no  religious  knowledge 
except  what  is  begotten  of  reason.  The  question 
is  one  of  authority:  supernaturalism  adheres  to 
revelation,  rationalism  to  reason,  to  determine  the 
content  and  limit  of  religious  truth.  A  point  in 
common,  however,  is  the  intelJectualistic  concep- 
tion of  the  content  of  religion.  Supernaturalism 
however  does  not  sound  the  entire  Biblical  and 
Reformation  depth  and  fulness  of  Christian  faith, 
for  instead  of  unfolding  the  equation,  as  given  in 
faith,  of  the  pMsrson,  free  or  boimd,  to  the  vital 
movement  of  revelation,  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  labors  under  the  burden  of  establishing  the 
plausibility  of  an  authoritative  doctrine.  While 
rationalLsm  represents  a  one-sided  yet  clear  and 
simple  principle,  supernaturalism  scarcely  escapes 
the  contradiction  of  submitting  its  content  as  teach- 
able doctrine  and  yet  withholtling  it  from  the  test 
of  reason.  Kant  pointed  out  that  rationalism  and 
supernaturalism  are  not  mutually  exchisive.  After 
his  view,  a  rationalist  may  be  one  who  holds  only  a 
natural  rehgion  as  morally  necessary;  a  supernal 
uralist,  one  who  holds  belief  in  a  supernatural 
divine  revelation  for  a  universal  religion  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  critical  ration ali,sm  does  not  involve  neces- 
sarily the  denial  of  the  reality  of  all  supernatural 
revelation;  such  should  rather  be  termed  natural- 
ism. Rationalism  as  such  does  not  dispute  the 
truth  and  value  of  rei^olation  per  ««,  but  only  its 
claim  to  absolute  authority:  while  supernatural- 
ism does  not  contest  the  competence  of  the  reason 
absolutely  in  matters  of  the  religious  life,  only  its 
right  of  preestablishing  religious  truth  from  itself. 
While  at  both  extremes,  the  contradiction  was  held 
to  be  irreconcilable^  yet  this  wiis  more  the  result 
of  an  emphasis  of  feeling  than  intellectual  discriia- 
ination  of  difference.  In  order  to  save  it^  foot- 
hold in  the  Church  rationalism  knew  how  to  com- 
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promise  with  the  assumption  of  a  special  revela- 
tion accessible  to  reason,  while  supernaturalism 
made  far-reaching  concessions.  Combined  types 
were  frequent  and  were  even  held  to  offer  the  only 
solution.  To  deduce  the  issue  of  the  antithesis  as 
necessary  from  Protestantism  is  superfluous,  since 
neither  the  proof  of  rationalism  nor  the  method  of 
defense  on  the  part  of  supernaturalism  had  then 
taken  definite  shape;  although  it  is  true  that  Prot- 
estantism consents  to,  and  continually  requires 
proof  of,  the  traditional  state  of  doctrine,  without, 
however,  being  separable  from  a  historical  revela- 
tion of  redemption. 

Before  proceeding  to  outline  the  history  of  the 
movement,  it  is  well  to  define  the  limits  of  the 

periods  of  rationalism.  While  most 
3.  Two  Protestants  place  the  beginning  at  the 
Periods,     middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  G. 

Frank  dates  its  principle  from  the 
birth  of  the  critical  philosophy,  designating  the  cor- 
responding movement  before  Kant  as  neology. 
Doubtless  Kant,  by  his  theory  of  knowledge  and 
his  moral  and  religious  doctrine,  gave  the  move- 
ment of  the  controversy  a  new  turn  and  impetus;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  difference  from  the 
previous  dTorts  of  the  same  kind  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  distinction  of  the  latter  by  another 
term.  A  conunon  possession  of  German  theology 
was  the  method  of  demonstration  of  Wolff  replacing 
the  traditional  ideas  with  the  rational  thoughts  of 
universe,  God,  and  man,  and  the  optimistically  col- 
ored cosmic  theory  of  Leibnitz;  and  although  not 
concentrated  into  definite  schools  as  after  the  time  of 
Kant,  yet  it  was  less  discursive  and  unsystematic 
than  Deism  (q.v.)  This  appearance  at  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  taken  as  the  begin- 
ning. The  second  period  inaugurated  by  Kant  may 
be  called  the  critical  one  in  the  sense  of  a  closer  def- 
inition of  his  position  and  a  sharper  accentuation  of 
the  question  as  to  the  authority  of  revelation  or 
the  autonomy  of  reason.  This  period  may  be 
characterized  as  practico-moral,  anti-metaphysical, 
and  anti-eudemonistic.  The  idealistic  philosophy 
of  Hegel  and  his  followers  is  genuinely  rationalistic; 
yet,  in  comparison  with  earlier  forms  it  may  be  in- 
cluded only  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  Hence,  there 
stand  forth  the  two  periods  indicated,  and  the 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  when  a 
more  vital  view  of  religion-  and  a  more  unbiased  his- 
torical sense  crowded  the  former  situation  of  the 
problem  from  scientific  theology.  From  the  nature 
of  the  antagonism  the  periods  of  supernaturalism 
are  the  same. 

L  Leibnitz- Wolffian:  Rationalism  comprehends 
in  its  origin  and  extension  various  theological,  phil- 
osophical, ecclesiastical,  and  social  movements.    An 

important  condition  of   its  forthcom- 

I.  Elements  ing  was  (1)  the  decreasing  vitality  of 

of  Promo-  orthodox     theological     scholasticism. 

tion.        Even    recourse    to   the   authority    of 

Scripture  could  not  stay  the  decadence, 
for  the  discrepancy  between  dogma  and  Scripture 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Then  came  (2) 
Pietism  with  its  inward  devoutness.  To  be  sure, 
being  non-critical,  it  domiciled  itself  in  the  accepted 
dogma;   yet  its  indirect  effects  resulted  in  the  re- 


bound from  the  fniitleasDess  of  speculatioo  aod 
the  preparation  of  a  tremendous  subjective  gnnind- 
swell.  To  release  this  required  only  a  shattering  of 
the  external  authority.  This  was  done  by  (3)  the 
philosophy  c^  Christian  Wolff  (q.v.).  It  fouikd  no 
contradiction  between  reason  and  revelation.  Thdr 
spheres  are  so  contiguous  that  the  line  of  sepanh 
tion  is  all  but  effaced.  Reason  also  leads  to  an  ab- 
solute being  and  is  capable  of  a  series  of  intelligible 
recognitions  c^  it  that  claim  the  advantage  of  bong 
demonstrable.  A  rational  theology  arises,  whieh 
indeed  does  not  comprehend  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine,  but  is  c^  greater  apologetic  servioeabfe- 
ness  by  virtue  of  its  intellectual  derivation.  Tlie 
content  of  revelation  transcends  but  does  not  con- 
tradict reason.  The  supernatural  afforded  1^  rer- 
elation  is  fundamentally  akin  to  that  of  reason,  and 
together  they  form  an  unbroken  series.  While  the 
sacrifice  of  the  doctrine  of  sinful  corruption  mig^ 
arouse  suspicion  among  the  Pietists  (as  the  school 
at  Halle) ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  its  de- 
monstrative method,  and  by  integrating  theology 
with  intellectual  interests  as  a  whole,  it  woo  popu- 
larity elsewhere,  notably  after  1730.  The  move- 
ment enthroned  the  rational  dement  in  thought 
and  stimulated  confidence  in  thinking  for  onoelf 
and  in  the  conviction  that  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) 
offered  the  solution  c^  progress.  This  (4)  was  re- 
inforced by  the  influence  of  the  deistic  literature  of 
England  and  France  (see  Deism).  This  was  trans- 
lated and  the  deistic  arguments  against  the  neces- 
sity of  a  special  revelation,  against  the  exclusive 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  induration 
and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  gained  wide  acceptance. 
(In  Germany,  moreover,  the  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  obstructed  a  more 
comprehensive  influence  of  the  thought  of  Spinoia.) 
A  German  deistic  literature  also  arose.  H.  S. 
Reimarus  (q.v.;  see  Wolfenbuettbl  Fragments) 
in  SchuUs6hnfi  fUr  die  vemUnftigen  Verehrtr  GotUi, 
a  work  brought  out  posthumously  by  Lessing,  op- 
poses, critically,  to  a  revealed,  a  natural  religion. 
He  deems  it  unthinkable  that  Cxod  reserved  his 
knowledge  for  the  small  Jewish  people  and  for  a 
Christianity  forming  only  a  minority  of  the  human 
race.  He  opposes  the  account  of  miracle  with  the 
advanced  knowledge  of  nature;  and  the  ethical 
views  of  individual  Old-Testament  narrators,  with 
the  requirements  of  an  enlightened  morality;  and 
he  calls  for  the  renunciation  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion in  order  to  rescue  more  securely  natural  relig- 
ion and  ethics.  A  final  factor  in  promoting  ration- 
alism (5)  was  the  changed  intellectual  spirit  and 
literary  taste;  not  so  much  in  respiect  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  of  the  development  of  a  doctrine 
of  State  and  law,  away  from  theocratic  notions, 
basing  the  civilization  of  human  society  upon  nat- 
ural interests  and  reasonable  objects,  and  demand- 
ing, with  reference  to  religion,  a  brood  toleration. 
This  development  would  affect  also  the  concept  of 
the  Chiuich;  it  would  strip  away  the  garb  of  a  di- 
vine ordinance,  and  put  in  its  place  either  subor- 
dination to  the  general  ideal  of  the  State,  or  vd- 
imtary  human  association. 

The  real  history  of  pre-Kantian  rationalism  is 
usually  opened  with  J.  S.  Semler  (q.v.).   Trained  in 
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Pietism  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Wolff,  he  demanded 
critic&l  fljiaJysia  with  tradition;  moved  dogma  into 

»the  light  of  historical  elucidation,  and 
3*  Biblical  measured  it  by  the  standard  of  its 
Form.       moral  utility,  and  specially  championed 

a  Uberal  independence  of  piety  from 
dogmatic  fetters.  However,  he  served  mther  to 
Bound  the  key-note  than  to  offer  the  program. 
J.  A.  Eme^ti  (q.v.),  conseri'ative  in  dogmatics  and 
Wolffian  supc^maturalist  in  his  \iew  of  revelation^ 
demiindecl  a  gr«immatical  exegesis  to  the  exclusion 
of  ail  matter  foreign  to  the  text.  Real  mlionalism 
reached  its  climax  in  the  third  generation  of  this 
gchool  in  K.  A.  G.  Keil  (q.v.)  tmd  others.  More 
considenit*  to  orthodoxy  1»  J.  D.  MichaeUs  (q.v.,  3), 
who  employed  his  inclination  to  rationalistic  in^ 
terpretation  only  where  no  direct  dogmatic  interest 
was  at  stake.  The  triumphantly  advancing  his- 
torical treatment  of  Scripture  crystallized  itself  by 
the  formation  of  the  literaiy  method  in  Biblical  in- 
troduction (J.  (J.  Eichhorn;  q.v.)  and  in  New-Tes- 
tament textual  criticism  (J.  J.  Gricsbach;  q*v.}. 
Their  most  significant  fruit  was  the  founding  of 
Biblical  theology  whicii  not  only  transformed  the 
Scriptural  proof  of  dogma  but  sought  to  create  a 
secure  foundation  for  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the 
Biblical  reiiuction  of  dogma.  Its  beginnings  (A,  F. 
Buesching;  G.  T.  Zachariae;  q.v.)  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  censorship  of  church  doctrine;  the  orig- 
inator of  iti?  scientific  program,  J*  P*  O  a  bier  {q.v.; 
De  juMo  discHmine  theologcxE  biblictr  ti  dogmatic tF, 
1 787),  and  his  followers  belong  to  rationalism.  With 
^y.  M.  L.  de  Wette  (q.v,)  BibJical  theotog>-  first 
enters  upon  a  more  historical  methocJ.  In  the  field 
of  dogmatics,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  away  from 
tradition  shielded  within  symbols.  A  transition 
,  method  arose  characterized  by  a  mod* 

3-  Dog-  era  lion  of  the  boldest  extravagances 
ma  tic  and  and  by  proposing  a  simple  mode  of 
Eudemon-  teaching  as  an  alternative  for  the  tra- 
istic        diiiouab      Important  for  the  liistory 

of  ciogmatics  is  J.  F.  Tullner  (q.v.) 
Ihoroughly  Wolffian  in  system,  but  exercising  a 
en  criticism  on  the  single  point  of  Christ *»  obedi- 
1*Dce.  J,  F.  Gruner  (d.  1778)  carried  this  criticism 
to  a  fajther  extent;  recognised  in  all  Christian 
dogma  perverting  Platonic  and  Ari5totelian  inflii- 
eocefl;  and  conunitted  himself  to  the  progress  of 
thecilogy,  historical-grammatical  interpretation, 
and  the  ample  use  of  the  reason*  A  further  step  in 
the  adaptation  of  dogmatic  material  to  the  rational* 
ising  process  was  the  subt^titution  by  theologians 
of  the  principle  of  happiness  for  the  supernatural 
plan  of  redemption  (eudemonisra).  As  soon  as  men 
were  convincetJ  that  religious  knowletlge  was  to  a 
great  extent  accessible  to  the  reason  and  that  ra- 
tional knowledge  was  only  unessentially  comple- 
mented by  revelation,  the  next  step  was  to  deter- 
mine the  result  upon  human  life.  But  by  reason 
was  understood  not  so  much  an  ideal  principle  as  the 
usual  sound  common  sense,  which  has  its  function 
in  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  Eudemoni  "n 
became  the  material  principle  in  dogmatics,  corrc^ 
gpondlng  to  the  formal  principle  of  rationalism. 
The  preacher  no  longer  sought  to  prompt  the  peo- 
ple to  a  higher  idealism,  but  complacently  de- 


scended to  the  discuseaon  of  practical  interests,  such 
as  the  benefit  of  vaccination^  of  stall-feeding,  or  how 
to  obtain  a  quiet  sleep;  although  it  is  to  be  said 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  celebrated  pulpit  speak- 
ers. The  corresf>onding  pedagogical  theory  is  phi- 
Ian  thrt:ipy  which  aims  to  advance  human  happi- 
ness along  the  line  of  natural  development.  This 
was  frequently  combined  with  theological  rational- 
ism in  the  persons  of  its  represent  at  ivej3. 

A  transcript  of  the  average  rationalistic  dogmatics 

of  the  period  is  not  out  of  place.     Religion  was 

esseotiaUy  a  matter  of  the  reason.    Its 

4.  Effect  essence  was  to  guide  a  man  to  a  rear 
upon       aonable   and   therefore   moral,   happy 

Religion,  life.  Revelation  was  a  supernatural 
form  of  instruction  which  niissed  its 
object  when  it  retained  my^^teries.  It  must  prove 
itself  an  expansion  of  natural  knowledge,  subject 
to  the  criteria  of  reason.  To  some,  Christiani^ 
was  the  embodiment  of  reasonable  religion,  of 
course  in  its  Bibhc^  simplicity,  not  in  ita  dogmatic 
form.  Yet  this  was  subject  to  further  reduction, 
mostly  on  the  principle  of  expelling  individual, 
local,  or  temporal  admixtures,  or  on  the  assimiption 
of  the  theory  that  the  writer  was  accommodating 
his  production  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  his 
contemponmes,  Otliers  held  the  theor>'  of  the  po- 
tential perfectibility  of  Christianity  (Semler,  W»  A. 
Teller,  Lessing).  This  position  exhibited  a  greater 
measure  of  historical  appr^ciiition  tlian  tiie  aver- 
age rationalism.  It  thought  to  derive  the  picture 
of  Christianity  from  the  souixjea,  emploj^ng  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  religion  of  reason  as  the  critical 
norm.  The  Old  Testament  was  considered  within 
its  time  and  environment  and  the  Jew^ish  religion 
was  the  main  source  of  the  elements  of  the  New 
Testiiment,  which  were  taken  to  tie  less  in  accord- 
ance with  reason.  The  doctrine  of  Scriptural  in- 
spiration was  reduce<:l  by  accepting  only  the  his- 
torical material  or  limiting  its  function  to  the  place 
of  an  auxiliar}^  of  the  di\4ne  Spirit.  Miracles  were 
explainetl  by  natuml  causes,  by  the  aid  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  or  aissunung  for  the  men  involved  in 
the  miracles  knowknlge  of  physics,  chemistry,  or 
even  pyrotechnics.  The  principle  of  parsimony  as 
to  miracles  offered  by  J.  D.  Michaetis  gained  wide 
acceptance.  Original  sin  was  specially  attacked; 
its  gtdit  was  denied,  and  it  was  presumed  to  be 
merely  a  limitation  of  nature  (Tdllner),  a  physical 
corruption  to  be  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  the 
eating  of  a  poisonous  fruit  (Michaelis).  To  man 
was  ascribed  a  capacity  to  fulfil  his  moral  duties, 
and  all  that  was  left  to  grace  was  the  function  of 
supporting  and  acknowledging  human  virtue.  Pre- 
destination was  indignantly  repudiated  or  identi- 
fied with  justification  (E.  J.  Danovius;  q.v.).  In 
Christology  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  was  re- 
placed by  the  assumption  of  an  extraonlinary  in- 
spiration, on  the  part  of  conservatives  (C.  W.  F- 
Walch;  q.v.);  nitionalists  as  such  maintained  a 
more  or  less  unconditioned  moral  preeminence  of 
Jesus.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  Emesti 
considered  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  a  dissec- 
tion of  the  simple  Biblical  view.  Tiillner  disput-ed 
the  active  obedience.  Conservative  dogmatic iana 
rested  on  an  Arminian  theory,  while  radicals  re- 
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jected  all  thought  of  satisfaction  and  forgiveness 
as  impossible.  The  salvation  of  heathen  who  work 
righteousness  was  conceded.  On  the  doctrine  of 
justification  the  view  of  Trent  was  approximated; 
on  the  sacraments,  that  of  the  Reformed.  In 
eschatology,  only  the  ideas  of  immortality  and 
retribution  remained. 

The  defense  against  rationalism  for  this  period 
was  not  concentrated,  and  simis  itself  up  (1)  in  such 
advocates  of  traditional  orthodoxy  as  the  uncon- 
ditional authority  for  the  Chiuch  aa 
5.  Defense  J.  B.  Carpzov  (q.v.)  and  C.  F 
against  Ra-  Sartorius  (d.  1785);   (2)  the  supemat- 

tionallsm.  iiralists  of  the  Wolffian  school  recon- 
structed dogma  by  the  use  of  con- 
cessions of  this  school  to  revelation,  of  whom  were 
Jacob  Carpov  (d.  1768)  and  S.  J.  Baumgarten 
(q.v.) ;  but  this  compromise  position  could  not  long 
be  maintained  successfully;  (3)  the  supernatural- 
ism  founded  by  J.  A.  Bengel  (q.v.)  sprang  from  a 
piety  more  in  keeping  with  Scripture  than  the  sym- 
bolic form  of  doctrine  and  bore  a  scholarly  impress; 
yet  his  school  opposed  critical  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  certainty  of  the  systematic 
unity  of  the  Biblical  body  of  thought  led  to  the  re- 
jection of  philosophical  admixture.  Foremost 
among  these,  C.  A.  Crusius  (q.v.)  opposed  the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian  determinism,  optimism,  and  spir- 
itualism, and  unfolded  in  his  "  prophetic  theology  " 
an  integral  plan  for  the  history  of  the  divine  king- 
dom. There  was  (4)  a  group  of  apologists  who  de- 
fended the  challenged  points  of  Christian  religion 
and  philosophy  against  deism  after  the  fashion  of 
the  English  anti-deistic  apologetic  (Gottfried  Less, 
J.  G.  Rosenmueller;  qq.v).  C.  Bonnet  advanced 
a  defense  of  miracles  as  preordained  modifications 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  A  noteworthy  support  was 
found  by  these  theological  efforts  of  a  counter- 
rationalism  in  the  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the 
time  toward  increased  spiritual  depth.  Already 
Lessing  suffered  just  acknowledgment  to  pass  upon 
the  intellectual  effort  in  church  doctrine,  con- 
fronted the  profundity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity with  a  speculative  interest,  and  for  the  civil- 
ization of  the  human  race  he  provided  a  scheme  in 
which  also  historical  revelation  may  find  an  estima- 
ble valuation.  Justus  Moeser  (d.  1794)  defended 
positive  religion  against  the  abstractions  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Enlightenment  and  philosophers, 
especially  J.  J.  Rousseau  (q.v.).  J.  G.  Herder 
(q.v.)  imparted  to  a  wide  circle  the  impression  of 
the  poetical  beauty,  power,  and  rich  suggestive 
depth  of  Scripture. 

n.  Kantian:  Kant's  critical  philosophy  recasts 
the  antithesis  of  rationalism  and  supematuralism 
and  invests  it  with  new  relationships.  The  author- 
ities upon  which  both  the  criticism 

I.  Kant's    and  the  apology  of  dogma  had  relied 

Critique,  were  overthrown.  Natural  theology 
in  the  meaning  of  Wolff  and  the  pop- 
ular philosophy  disappears.  Before  the  throne  of 
the  pure  theoretic  reason  dogmatic  theism  and  dog- 
matic atheism  are  alike  dismissed.  The  idea  of  God 
survives  as  a  mere  ideal  or  problematical  concept. 
The  moral  law  alone  lifts  man  above  the  world  of 
phenomena  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  autonomous 


being,  conscious  also  of  the  intdligiUle  order  of  his 
environment.  Li  moral  conduct  rational  concepts 
become  practical;  freedom  is  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of  self-determination;  immortality  is 
postulated  for  the  perfect  attainment  of  the  moral 
ideal;  and  the  ideA  of  God,  for  the  unity  of  the 
phenomenal  and  ethical  worlds.  Religion  can  be 
baaed  on  morality  alone.  The  converse  would  be 
fatal  to  both;  it  would  rob  the  moral  of  its  auton- 
omy, and  religion  of  its  content  and  purity.  Pbai- 
tive  religion  is,  however,  not  the  offspring  of  pure 
ethics.  Boimd  up  with  historical  phenomena,  it 
set  in  motion  certain  moral  basic  ideas.  It  is  there- 
fore fitting  to  develop  the  historical  religion  into 
the  pure  religion  of  reason.  The  religion  founded  by 
Christ  approximates  the  religion  of  reason  as  cloeely 
as  is  possible  for  an  ecclesiastical  faith.  Stripped 
of  their  historical  envelopment  the  doctrines 
of  sin,  satisfaction,  regeneration,  righteousnesB, 
afford  ideas  fit  for  every  ethical  faith.  Revelation 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  pointed  out  to  rea- 
son the  course  which  it  is  compelled  to  pursue  by 
its  own  inner  laws.  If  this,  however,  be  granted, 
revelation  loses  its  further  importance.  Miracles 
may  be  dispensed  with,  since  the  religion  of  rea- 
son requires  no  authentication  that  addresses  the 
senses.  Its  historical  mediators  make  room  for  the 
ideal  truth  which  they  hitherto  witnessed,  which 
every  man  may  now  &id  in  himself.  Revealed  re- 
ligion is  materially  identical  with  natural,  i.e.,  pure 
moral  religion.  Ecclesiastical  faith  can  serve  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  pure  religion  (moral)  and  it  fol- 
lows that  Scripture  must  be  explained  in  the  light 
of  the  latter,  no  matter  how  forced  this  has  been. 

By  this  revolution  the  previous  course  of  ratioDsI 
theology  stood  fundamentally  condenmed:  its  op- 
timism was  accused  of  being  shallow;  its  eudemon- 
ism  was  declared  unmoral;  and  its  ratiocination  was 
rejected  as  presumptuous,     llie  net 

2.  Effect    r^ult,  however,  is  a  new  rational  di- 
upon       rective  force.    A  moral  interpretation 

Theology,    is  forced  upon  Scripture;   the  histo^ 
ical  is  considered  inconsequent;  and 
revelation  is  discarded  after  fidfilling  its  service. 
The  essential  substance  of  Christianity  is  to  under- 
go a  change.     Redemption  must  give  place  to  an 
ideal  philosophy  leaning  upon  the  moral  law.  The 
order  from  grace  is  transposed.     A  new  and  more 
subtie  rationalism  could  thus  follow  in  Kant's  footr 
steps  turning   the   thought   of   rational  freedom. 
which  had  a  just  ground  against  cosmic  law,  against 
religion    itself.      An    interesting    commentary  on 
Kant's  religious  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  earii- 
est  work  of  J.  G.  Fichte  (q.v.),  **  Oitique  of  all 
Revelation  "  (1792),  which  represents  moral  con- 
duct alone  as  unconditionally  necessary,  while  re- 
ligion is  conditionally  necessary  only  where  the 
moral  law  falls  short  of  determining,  for  its  own 
sake,  the  human  will.     Revealed  religion  \s  then 
justified  only  when  the  efficacy  of  the  moral  law  is 
so  impeded  that  it  requires  sensible  supernatural 
acts  to  restore  it  to  power,  in  that  it  reinforces  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law  by  the  authority  of  (Jod. 
Such  a  revelation  can  not  be  regarded  as  impossi- 
ble, since  the  natural  order  is  subordinate  to  the 
moral. 
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Kant 'a  statemeota  on  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  rehgion  of  reason  lent  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  two  opposite  \^ewfl:  that  Ms- 
3.  Differ-  toric  Christianity  bae  brought  into 
entiation.  reality  the  pure  religion  of  reason;  or, 
that  the  pure  rehgion  of  reason  makes 
all  revelation  dispensable*  These  gave  rise  to  two 
theological  tendencies,  both  capable  of  being  urn- 
lied  with  Kant  s  critical  deductions,  inasmuch  as 
ther  unconditionally  affirmed  nor  denied  the 

of  Cliristianity  to  revelation-     The  one  al- 

(Wed  the  character  of  Christianity  aa  revelation 
to  stand,  but  employed  the  principle  of  the  reason 
for  its  justiEcatioa  and  critical  Bimplihcation;  the 
other  took  reaaon  as  the  unconditional  critical 
norm  and  the  adequate  source  of  religious  truth  as 
well.  The  first  ratiy  be  termed  critical  aupemat^ 
uraham,  while  the  second  beginning  with  critical 
rationalism  gradually  passes  over  into  dogmatic 
fationalism.  The  critical  8upematuralistt«,  a  small 
group,  preferreHl  to  accept  the  synoptic  teachings 
fil  Jesua  as  the  picture  of  real  Christianity^  Fore- 
f&ost  d  these  waa  J.  H>  Tief trunk  (<i.v.)  who  in- 
terpreted Christian  revelation  according  to  moral 
pofitulateii  without,  however,  resolving  it  into  mere 
moral  truths.  Especially  does  he  aim  to  preserve 
tlie  position  of  redemption  im  presupposed  to  Chris- 
ethics.  By  representing  the  moral  ideal  in  his 
l^ersoii,  Christ  makes  possible  the  realiKation  of  the 
final  purpose  of  the  world  and  he  is  the  foundation 
of  grace  without  which  a  happy  observance  of  th<j 
moral  law  is  impossible  (cf.  A.  RitschI).  Akin  to 
this  K.  L-  Nitzsch  (q.v.)  professed  the  supernatural 
fonn  of  Christianity,  treating  it^  content,  however, 
ethically,  not  in  accordance  with  the  empirical  but 
the  pure  reason.  Along  the  other  lendencyr  eriti* 
cal  rationahsm  tirst  umlertook  the  criticism  of  tra- 
ditional religious  truth.  In  the  spirit  of  Leasing 
And  Semler,  it  sought  to  ascertain  the  simple  orig- 
inal forms  as  appearing  in  the  example  and  proc- 
lainatioti  of  Je«ua,  But  the  other  \new  pushed  more 
i&Dil  more  to  the  front,  that  reason  Wiis  the  produc- 
tive source  of  religious  truth.  Thereby  natural  rev- 
elation, which  was  still  retained,  was  made  a  mere 
iHame  for  a  content  of  knowletli^e  at  all  times  acces- 
irible  to  the  human  reason.  The  chief  representa- 
tive of  critical  rationalism  was  H.  P,  K.  Henke 
(q.v.)  who  essayed  to  combat  superstition  in  iti? 
threefold  form  of  Christolatrj',  bibIiolat^}^  and  ono- 
matotatry  (or  dependence  on  an  antiquat-ed  ter- 
minology and  form  of  doctrine).  For  him  Christian 
idogmatics  had  beeja  t4X>  discursive  in  Messianic  doc- 
trine, impertinent  suppositions  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment wTiters,  and  Platonic  representations.  In 
fact  only  a  simple  matter  is  involved;  to  bring 
Christ's  example   and  teaching   int-o  effect.     The 

Broof  of  the  divine  origin  of  this  doctrine  asserts 
.aolf  by  its  correspondence  with  the  principles  of 
and  by  the  ejcperience  of  it^  inherent  truth 
iuid  exceUeoce.  ThuB  critical  siraplification  serves 
)fcbe  necesBEuy  courfie  of  all  religious  revelation,  to 
lead  revealed  religion  gradually  over  into  the  ra- 
tional, A  similar  point  of  view  of  starting  out  with 
Teligioua  faith  from  the  practical  reason  is  taken  by 
J.  C.  R.  Eckermann  (d.  1837),  with,  however,  a 
•oUcitoua   oonoem    for   "popular   religion."      He 


doubts  if  this  can  dispense  vnth  divinely  sent  bear* 
ers  of  revelation.  In  the  person  of  Christ  he  would 
admit  a  mystery,  namely,  his  unioii  with  God,  never 
quite  to  be  established. 

Completely  dogmatic  is  the  rationalism  of  J.  A- 
L.  Wegscheider  (q.v,),  who  maintained  that  the 
progress  of  hi8tor>%  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
philosophy  had  overtaken  supemat- 
4.  Post-  uralism.  Reason  can  admit  only  a 
^Jitian  natural  revelation,  such  as  is  manifest 
Dogmatic  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  and 
Rational-  its  action  upon  human  knowledge.  He 
ism,  would  insist  strenuously  upon  the  dis- 
tinction of  ration aJism  and  naturalism, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  denied  all  revelation,  even 
the  natural.  Belief  in  a  supernjitural  revelation 
concerns  an  age  of  inferior  civilization,  when,  with- 
out premonition  of  the  real  range  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, the  spontaneous  perceptions  of  truth  were 
misapprehended  as  divinely  wrought.  Later  such 
belief  proved  itself  useful  in  a  political  and  moral 
way.  From  thisT  however,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  a  revelation  does  not  follow.  Reason  in 
tliis  sense  is  evidently  not  the  critical  organ  tn  the 
sense  of  Kant,  who  finds  the  open  way  to  religion 
only  through  the  moral  law;  it  is  thoroughly  dog- 
matic. Beside  the  moral  argument  for  the  existr- 
ence  of  God  are  set  up  the  cosmological,  physico- 
thcological,  and  even  the  ontological  arguments. 
Moral  debility  takes  the  place  of  radical  sin.  Christ 
is  the  herald  of  reason  and  the  wholly  inspired 
prot.otjT>e  of  man.  A  labored  effort  is  made  to 
shelter  a  compromised  notion  of  the  concept  of 
forgivenesa.  Others  reject  this  as  morally  impos- 
aible  and  not  to  be  represented  in  the  Church  (J.  F. 
C.  Loeffier;  d,  1816).  This  type  of  rationalism  de- 
gen  erat€>d  to  the  common  or  popular  tyjie.  Its 
classical  memorial  is  J.  F,  Roehr's  (q.v.)  Briefe 
ilber  den  Rationalismua  (1813)  in  which  he  argues 
Christiaiuty  as  the  universal  religion  on  the  basis 
of  ita  aelf-evidenee  and  reason  a  blenews  for  common 
human  sense  and  excludes  Christ ology  from  the  re- 
ligious system. 

More  harsh  than  in  dogmatics  appeared  the  forced 
and     unhistorical     rationalistic     interpretation     of 
Christianity  in  exegesis.    To  the  necessity  imposed 
by  Kant  upon  interpretation,  of  finding  the  fixed 
a  priori  moral  truths  in  Scripture,  was 
5*  Post-     now  added  the  object  of  bringing  it 
Kantian     into  harmony  with  a  clarified  view  of 
Biblical      nature.     Thus  the  narratives  of  mir- 
Rational-    acle  w'ore   brought  into   the   li|:ht  of 
ism.         natural  occurrences,  for  wl^ich  in  addi- 
tion to  the  already  available  means  of 
electricity  alflo  magnetic  powers  wen?  pressed  into 
service.    The  didactic  content  was  submitted  to  the 
accommodation  hypothesis.    With  the  assumption 
that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to  facilitate  their  access, 
conformed  to  Jewish  representations  and  the  gen- 
eral opinions  of  the  day,  it  was  presumed  to  dis- 
tinguish   between    kernel    and    husk   ad    libiiTim. 
This  was,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  attributing 
one's  own  theory  of  revelation,  as  the  introducing 
medium  of  the  truth  of  pure  reason,  to  the  supposed 
consciousness  of  the  bearers  of  revelation  them- 
selves.   Old-Testament  estegetes  of  this  order  were 
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K.  D.  Hgen  (d.  1834),  W.  F.  Hufnagel  (d.  1830), 
and  H.  F.  W.  Gesenius  (q.v.);  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (q.v.).  The  influence 
of  this  exegesis  upon  the  Evangelical  view  of  his- 
tory shows  itself  best  in  the  Leben  Jam  of  D.  F. 
Strauss  (q.v.).  Pauline  theology  had  to  undergo 
ethical  correction  in  order  to  convert  faith  into 
fidelity  to  conviction  and  justification  into  spiritual 
integrity  (Paulus).  Individual  rationalists  began 
to  employ  mythical  explanations  (Wegscheider; 
J.  P.  Gabler;  q.v.).  In  this  second  period  also  ra- 
tionalism was  popularized  from  pulpit  and  books  of 
instruction. 

While  rationalism  prevailed  in  theological  facul- 
ties and  in  learned  literature,  there  were  practical 
religious  spirits  that  devoted  them- 
6.  Reac-  selves  to  the  culture  of  a  strict  Bib- 
tionaiy  lical  Christianity;  and  there  was  no 
Supemat-  total  lack  of  intellectual  efforts  to  de- 
uralism.  fend  Biblical  revelation  and  its  super- 
natural character.  Such  a  revelation 
was  accepted  by  the  critical  supematuralism  relating 
itself  to  Kant;  only,  however,  dependent  upon  sub- 
sequent verification  in  accordance  with  reason. 
Standing  out  more  boldly  was  a  Biblical  supemat- 
uralism in  league  with  the  Bengel  school,  advancing 
the  authority  of  revelation.  It  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  Scripture  as  a  formal  defense 
for  its  positive  religious  content.  The  result  was  a 
mixture  of  rational  and  authoritative  judgments, 
whereas  in  proceeding  to  the  verification  of  the 
content  of  religious  truth  only  the  latter  would  pre- 
vail. The  best-known  representative  of  this  tend- 
ency was  G.  C.  Storr  (d.  1805),  founder  of  the  older 
TQbingen  School  (q.v.).  In  his  TheologicB  Chris- 
HancB  (1807)  historical  proof  is  advanced  for  the 
first  time  that  there  are  reliable  accounts  of  Jesus  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  Jesus  himself  authenti- 
cated his  teaching  by  the  claim  of  divine  origin, 
and  he  vouched  for  this  by  his  moral  character  and 
miracles.  Upon  his  disciples  he  conferred  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  office  of  teaching  and  promised 
them  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
has  the  same  rank  by  his  ovm  ^^dtnes8  and  that  of 
other  apostles.  Consequently,  the  New-Testament 
writings  possess  di>'ine  authority.  As  the  New  Tes- 
tament witnesses  to  the  content  and  canonical 
estimation  of  the  Old,  the  entire  Bible  must  be 
regarded  as  a  book  of  diWne  authority,  whose  re- 
quirements are  commands  of  God,  and  its  precepts 
and  accounts  are  true.  After  the  leap  from  the 
human  trustworthiness  of  Biblical  authors  to  the 
divine  truthfulness  of  the  content  of  Scripture  has 
been  made,  dogmatic  theology  is  transformed  into 
Biblical,  in  which  dogmatic  interests  ever  voice 
themselves.  In  increasing  measure,  to  the  formal 
supematuralism  of  this  school  is  yoked  a  practical 
moralism  adapted  from  Kant  (E.  G.  Bengel;  d. 
1826).  A  less  centralized  group  was  formed  by  the 
representatives  of  supematuralism  outside  of  the 
Swabian  group.  F.  V.  Reinhard  (q.v.)  discovered 
in  loyalty  to  Scripture  an  escape  from  philosophical 
skepticism,  though  his  uncertain  dogmatics  and  his 
vague  ethics  formed  an  unwilling  tribute  to  the 
Zeilfjeist.  A  clarion  call  for  the  rallying  of  sup>er- 
naturalism  was  made  by  Claus  Harms  (q.v.)  in  his 


ninety-five  theees  at  the  third  oentennial  aniUTer- 
sary  of  the  Reformation  (1817).  August  Hahn 
(q.v.)  in  his  Z>0  rationaliami  .  .  .  vera  vMt 
(1827)  called  attention  to  the  imreaerved  natural- 
istic character  of  rationalism,  whoae  devotees  be 
read  out  of  the  Church.  The  only  form  of  this  period 
that  attained  to  permanency  was  the  Biblical  super- 
naturalism.  This  is  readily  understood  in  part 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  no  philo- 
sophical system  upon  which  a  theology,  paaong 
beyond  Kant's  moral  theory,  could  venture  as 
upon  a  foundation.  The  religious  philosophy  of 
F.  H.  Jacobi  (d.  1819)  indeed  assured  the  rij^t  of 
religious  conviction  beside  rational  cosmic  percep- 
tion, but  in  basing  itself  upon  an  inmiediate  di- 
vine revelation  through  a  rational  feeling  it  offered 
no  more  room  for  objective  historical  revelatioQ 
than  Kant's  moral  idealism  itself. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury attempts  were  made  to  harmonize  the  antithe- 
sis of  rationalism  and   supernatural- 

7.  Com-  ism,  which  resulted  in  the  mixed  forms 
promise  and  of  supernatural  rationalism  and  ra- 
Overthrow.  tional  supematuralism,  depending  up- 
on the  change  of  emphasis.  According 
to  K.  G.  Bretschneider  (q.v.),  the  former  is  a  his- 
torical authentication  of  the  pure  religion  of 
reason,  and  therefore  concedes  to  revelation  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  religious  content;  and  the  latter  con- 
cedes to  revelation  a  supplementation  of  rational 
knowledge,  in  so  far  as  this  is  non-contradictoiy. 
These  compoimds  in  name  merely  serve  as  a  sign  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  antithesis.  The  progress  of 
theology  did  not  advance  from  these  compromises. 
The  problem  was  shifted  to  other  ground  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  intellectualistic  for- 
mulation of  religion  and  consequently  of  revela- 
tion was  irrelevant.  Rationalists  and  their  op- 
ponents alike  had  taken  for  granted  that  religion 
originates  from  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  sum  of 
prescriptions  and  doctrines,  and  under  this  presup- 
position, it  was  a  simple  alternative  whether  this 
body  of  dogma  or  theology  was  natural  or  revealed. 
With  the  collapse  of  such  a  foundation,  the  con- 
troversy built  thereon,  if  not  entirely  void,  must  at 
least  assume  another  form.  If  religion,  however, 
was  a  peculiar  function  of  the  personal  life  of  the 
spirit  essentially  different  from  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  then  the  way  was  open  to  see  revelation  in 
a  freer,  more  inm[iediate,  and  personal  character. 
With  F.  Schleiermacher's  (q.v.)  Reden  (1799)  a 
new  view-point  was  entered  which  wielded  a  more 
comprehensive  influence  with  the  appearance  of  his 
Der  chrisdiche  Glaube  (1821).  With  the  functions 
of  cognition  and  practical  activity  there  coordinated 
itself  the  realization  in  feeling  of  the  immediate 
union  of  man  and  God.  The  revelation  on  which 
this  imion  subsisted  was  not  required  to  be  in  the 
form  of  final  doctrine  whether  natural  or  supernat- 
ural in  origin.  Guided  by  the  inwardly  experienced 
attracting  power  of  the  divine,  it  was  able  to  appro- 
priate from  reality  immediately  inunanent,  or  ac- 
cessible by  way  of  history.  Thus,  the  doctrinaire 
point  of  view  held  by  rationalism  and  supematural- 
ism in  conunon  was  overthrown.  Tliis  departure 
was  accelerated  by  the  sunultaneous  appearance  of 
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EomanticiBm  which  took  in  hand  the  cause  of  tli^ 
immediate  and  origiuaJ  and  sliutiued  mere  rational 
analysis  as  a  limitatioD,  It  is  doubtful,  howe\^er, 
if  Schleiermacher's  tbeorj'-  of  rehgion  would  single- 
handed  have  produc^ed  a  ba,sic  reform  in  theologieal 
method  had  it  not  been  paralleled  by  another  reac- 
tion, which  he  represented  only  in  part,  namely, 
the  uwakenhig  of  the  hiatoricai  sense^  bringing  to 
light  the  tre^ijnres  of  the  past,  and  throwing  into  a 
more  modest  balance  the  materials  of  the  present. 
The  more  dogmatic  rationalism  had  lately  come 
into  being,  and  the  more  emphatically  it  asserted 
the  momentary  perception  of  knowledge  for  the 
teSLBOQ  the  more  precarious  became  its  insight  into 
the  historical  contingency  of  its  rational  materials 
that  from  now  on  rose  to  the  aurface.  As  for  dog- 
matic suji>ematumlism,  historical  research  tore 
away  the  sliield  of  formal  Scriptural  authority,  com- 
pelling it  to  seek  re%'elation  in  the  courj^  of  history, 
and  to  recognize  its  criteria  not  in  outer  authentic- 
ity, but  in  its  vital  intrinsic  operation.  A  final 
factor  to  overshadow  rationalism  in  its  vague  and 
speculative  metliods  was  the  development  of  post- 
Kantian  ideal  pliilosophy  with  its  larger  standards 
of  thought  and  more  comprehensive  problems  {see 
loiiALisJtf,  II.),  Individual  combats  that  mark  its 
steps  of  decUne  must  be  taken  as  mere  episodes. 
Rationaiiam  was  expelled  from  thought  by  an  al- 
tered tendency  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life; 
and  with  it,  for  want  of  a  point  of  resistance,  de- 
parte<I  supernaturalkm  in  the  historic  sense. 

IIL  Critical  Review:  Turning  from  the  historical 
to  the  elementary  antithesis  between  the  authori- 
tative and  criticiil  conceptions  of  Christianity,  it 
may  be  admitteil  that  this  htis  idways  existed  fun- 
damentally in  varj^ing  forms  and  continues  till  now. 
To  Hegel  and  his  speculative  school  their  antago- 
nists opp>OBed  the  historical.  In  tuni  followeti  the 
critical  method  subjecting  the  accredited  facts  of 
historical  revelation  to  the  canon  of  its  principles 
of  critical  investigation  and  depriving  it  of  its  su- 
pernatural form.  The  more  the  critical,  rational 
view  applied  the  principle  of  historical  analogy, 
reeogni^sing  that  as  true  and  essential  which  recurs 
in  all  religions,  the  more  apologetics  was  forced 
upon  the  n4ll>ing-ground  of  emphasizing  the 
uniquene^**  and  incomparabieness  of  Christianity 
and  to  base  its  absoluteness  thereon.  However,  tliis 
further  de\'elopment  is  not  expressible  In  the  terms 
of  the  former  antithesis.  The  category  of  reason 
as  the  immanent  standard  has  been  replaced  by 
that  of  the  nec^ssarj^  and  umversid  conformity  to 
law;  and  that  of  the  supernatuml,  by  emphasis 
upon  the  newness  and  originahty  of  the  content  of 
life  as  manifest  in  history  and  incorporate  in  per- 
sonality. And  it  is  clearly  understood  that  in  these 
not  historical  investigation  as  such  but  faith  real- 
ises the  di-vdne  revelation.  As  to  their  compara- 
iive  value,  it  may  be  said  that  the  authorit^ative 
and  the  critical,  rjitional  elements  in  Christian  faith 
are  always  insepambly  united.  Faith  is  conscious 
of  being  determined  by  a  creative,  authoritative 
power,  and  can  not  come  to  a  positive  affirmation 
of  its  right  and  truth  without  critical  proof  of  its 
content.  Hence,  a  comparison  of  this  content  with 
the  materials  of  the  actual  spiritual  life— that  is, 


a  rational  digestion — is  always  requisite.  The  one- 
sided advance  of  either  will  always  call  forth  a  re- 
action from  the  other.  Unauthorized  and  barren 
is  the  preten!?e  of  either  to  be  the  whole  truth  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  vitfd  synthesis  of  both  elements 
agreeable  to  faith .  The  historical  course  of  exolu- 
tion  has  made  this  clear.  Whenever  dogmatic  ra- 
tionalism arrogated  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  truth, 
without  need  of  revelation,  it  became  sterile  for 
theological  regeneration.  Likewise,  whenever  su- 
peniatuniiism  denied  to  reason  the  examination  of 
its  content  and  proclaimed  the  historical  proof  of 
authority  as  sufficient,  it  lost  contact  with  vital 
religious  thinking,  because  it  could  no  longer  show 
how  revealed  truth  may  become  personal  convic- 
tion. Rationalism  has  puaiietl  the  inner  unity  of 
revelation  with  the  pmcticid  moral  sLates  of  human 
soul-life  into  a  clejirer  light.  Especially  did  the 
Kantian  form  not  only  recognias  with  an  honest 
enthusiasm  the  moral  magnitude  of  Jesus  and  his 
Oospel,  but  it  brought  them  to  the  fight  of  under- 
standing in  memorable  ehamcters,  Sui>ernatural- 
ism,  how^ever,  gave  witness,  against  the  naked  in- 
telligibility and  superficial  self-complacency  of  the 
age,  to  the  renemng  find  liberating  power  of  the 
historicaUy  determineii  Christian  revelation,  and 
preserved  the  use  of  its  sources.  (O.  ICirn.) 

IV.  Supplementah  The  foundation  of  rational- 
ism  in  English  thought  was  laid  in  the  scientific 
spirit  introtluced  by  Bacon  and  Newton,  in  philoso- 
phy by  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.)  by  refer- 
ence to  immutable  and  eternal  truth,  in  theology 
by  Samuel  Clarke  (t|*v,)  in  his  ont^logical  demon- 
stration of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
I.  Dcistic  (lOfi.  As  a  distinctive  phenomenon, 
Rational-  however,  rationalism  lM?gan  with  the 
ism.  deistic  movement  (see  DKLs^t),  and 
was  introducetl  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  (d.  1648)  who  w^as  satisfied  with  a  relig- 
ion embracing  the  existence  of  God,  to  be  worshiped 
by  \drtue  and  piety,  moral  sanction  operating  both 
here  and  hereafter,  and  with  the  expiation  of  sin 
by  penitence.  Redemptive  is  thus  ignored  in  favor 
of  natural  religion  as  universally  valid*  Thomas 
Hobbes  (q.v.)  maintained  a  dual  attitude^  allow- 
ing to  the  State  sovereign  authority  over  its  sub- 
jects in  matters  of  traditional  religious  opinion, 
which  after  all  may  be  only  superstition,  yet  re- 
serving an  esoteric  right  of  private  judgment  for 
the  enlightened  thinker.  John  Locke  (q.v.)  was, 
however,  the  philosopher  through  whom  came  def- 
inite emancipation  for  rational  inquiry.  Whereas 
Robert  Boyle  and  Pascal  (qq.v,)  had  difl'erently 
estimatcfl  the  claims  of  reason  and  faith,  Locke  ad- 
justed the  conflict  by  subjecting  faith  to  reason. 
Faith  might  accept  a  supernatural  revelation,  yet 
reason  must  judge  both  the  credentials  and  the 
contents  of  the  same  {Essay  concerning  Human 
Uiider standing,  '*  Reason  and  Faith  ").  Rational- 
ism was  thus  weU  established  as  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining truth,  a  result  to  which  Locke  by  Ms  essen- 
tial idealism  and  his  theory  of  knowledge  had  made 
un  important  contribution.  Besides,  reason  had 
thrown  ofl  the  yoke  of  Rjsnaan  Catliolic  authority. 
The  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  bearing  frtiit 
in  subjective  certainty  based  on  the  right  of  private 
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judgment.  Toleration,  even  if  only  partial,  had 
opened  the  door  to  wider  liberty  of  utterance,  in 
which  one  discovers  the  effect  of  Milton's  great  plea 
in  Areopagiticaf  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Prote^- 
tanU,  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Propheq/ing,  and 
Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration.  Profound  govern- 
mental changes  had  compelled  men  to  find  rational 
ground  for  their  political  convictions.  Literary  and 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  wus  establishing 
positions  contrary  to  traditional  beliefs.  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  os- 
tensibly sheltering  themselves  behind  Scriptural 
proofs,  but  really  fortifying  their  tenets  with  phi- 
losophy, peychology,  and  metaphysics.  John  To- 
land  (q.v.)  in  his  Christianity  not  Mysterious  recog- 
nized no  revelation  which  is  not  wholly  luminous  to 
the  himian  intelligence.  Anthony  Collins  (q.v.)  in 
his  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking  advocated  the  un- 
trammeled  use  of  the  understanding  in  all  religious 
questions;  and  he  (A  Discourse  on  the  Orounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion)  and  Thomas 
Woolston  (q.v.;  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
our  Saviour)  respectively  eliminate  the  two  chief 
credentials  of  revelation — prophecy  and  miracle. 
Matthew  Tindal  (q.v.)  in  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation  reduces  revelation  to  reason,  its  con- 
tent the  law  or  light  of  nature  or  natural  religion  as 
practised  by  all  peoples,  additions  to  which,  such  as 
are  presupposed  in  supernatural  revelation,  would 
be  either  superfluous,  unintelligible,  or  false.  Shaftes- 
bury (d.  1713;  Characteristics)  and  Thomas  Chubb 
(q.v.;  Posthumous  Tracts)  carried  on  a  sharp  po- 
lemic against  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  Thomas  Moigan  (q.v.;  The  Moral  Philosopher) 
against  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  deistic  writers  called  out  a  series  of  replies  in 

defense  of  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Church. 

Charles  Leslie  (q.v.;    Short  and  Easy 

2.  Anti-  Method  with  the  Deists)  laid  down  four 
Deistic  tests  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Discussions.  Richard  Bentlcy  (q.v.),  the  sharpest 
critic  of  the  time,  pulverized  Tindal's 
claims  to  scholarship  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
classics  {Remarks  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis).  John 
Norris  (d.  1711;  Account  of  Reason  and  Truth  in 
Relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity,  London, 
1697)  found  a  basis  for  revelation  in  the  scholastic 
distinction  between  things  above  and  contrary  to 
the  reason.  Peter  Brown  (d.  1735;  Procedure,  Ex- 
tent and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding,  and  Things 
Supernatural  and  Divine  Conceived  by  Analogy  wUh 
Things  Natural  and  Human)  maintained  the  utter 
disparity  between  human  and  divine  goodness — a 
position  carried  still  farther  by  William  Law  (y.v.; 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  "The  Case  of  Reason  "),  that  rev- 
elation is  to  be  received  not  from  human  judgment 
of  its  excellence  but  because  God  has  declared  it  to 
be  such ;  reason  is  thus  our  capacity  to  be  instructed. 
John  Conybeare  (q.v.;  A  Defence  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion) held  that  there  may  be  distinctions  in  the 
divine  nature  and  qualities  of  divine  action  of 
which  one  can  be  sure  only  by  revelation,  which  is 
not  from  a  human  but  from  a  divine  source.  Daniel 
Waterland  (q.v.;  Scripture  Vindicated),  the  most 
learned  writer  in  defense  of  the  supernatural,  in 
reply  to  aspersions  upon  the  morality  of  the  Old- 


Testament  actions,  whether  those  of  God  or  of  hig 
servants,  contended  that  the  sole  question  is  not 
what  we  a  priori  think  should  have  been  done,  but 
only  what  was  actually  done,  which  carries  its  suf- 
ficient vindication.  William  Warburton  (q.v.;  Tk 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses)  held  that  the  absence  of 
belief  in  a  future  life  among  the  Hebrews,  Gontrary 
to  all  other  nations  and  to  rational  expectation,  is 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  God  substitutes 
inmiediate  providential  rewards  and  punishnKntA 
to  the  chosen  people  in  the  present  life — a  proof  of 
miraculous  intervention.  This  group  of  writers 
must  be  supplemented  by  Bishop  Butler  (q.v.;  The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  tKi 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature).  Although 
Butler's  work  is  a  reply  to  Tindal  and  brought  the 
deistic  movement  to  an  end,  yet  its  method  is  es- 
sentially rationalistic,  save  where  he  betrays  a  tbo^ 
ough-going  distrust  of  the  reason.  With  the  deists 
he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  God,  a  providential 
order,  and  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punishments 
grounded  in  reason,  and,  on  the  basis  of  probabil- 
ity, derived  from  reason  and  experience,  establishes 
a  prejudice  favorable  to  Christianity  as  a  super- 
natural religion  confirmed  by  external  evidences. 
The  argument  is  purely  rational  in  form,  with  little 
reliance  on  facts  drai^-n  from  the  redempti>'e  order. 
The  discussions  of  Hume  (q.v.;  Essay  on  Mirada, 
Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Rdigionf  and  Nahinl 
History  of  Religion)  were  directed  equally  against 
the  traditional  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  against  the  deistic  positions.  In  his  aigu- 
ment  concerning  miracles,  ignoring  the  piecemeal 
method  of  Woolston,  he  attacks  the  trustworthiness 
of  all  testimony  which  would  validate  so-called 
exceptions  to  universal  experience  or  violations  of 
the  natural  order.  On  the  question  of  theism,  he 
recognizes  no  ultimate  cause  which  surpasses  the 
actual  effects  experienced  in  the  world;  all  effects 
must  be  matched  by  equal  causes.  There  is  no  per- 
manent essential  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being;  the  ground  of  the  natural  world 
may  be  in  itself.  The  perfect  cause  which  is  required 
to  adjust  the  inequalities  of  the  present  can  not  be 
inferred  from  the  existing  imperfect  conditions. 
Finally,  the  natural  history  of  rehgion  discloses  the 
illusory  character  alike  of  its  beginning  and  of  its 
ultimate  conclusions. 

The  numerous  replies  to  the  attack  on  prophecy 
limited  prophecy  to  prediction,  treated  the  Old- 
Testament  passages  in  relation  to  those  of  the  New 
as  if  the  writers  described  the  future 

3.  Pro-  ^ith  equal  facility  and  detail  as  the 
phetic  and  past,  and  in  an  arbitrary,  uncritical, 
Evangelical  unhistorical  manner  found  the  facts 

Defense,  and  truths  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Old  (cf.  E.  Chandler,  A  Defence 
of  Christianity;  T.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  Pnyphr 
ecy).  The  attack  on  miracles  was  met  by  the  as- 
sumption that  miracles  are  not  impossible,  and  that 
testimony  for  them  comes  from  reliable  witnesses 
who  suffered  in  behalf  of  their  reports  (cf.  T.  She^ 
lock,  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  London,  1729;  N. 
Lardner,  Vindication  of  Three  .  .  .  Mirades,  ib- 
1729;  W.  Paley,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  ib.  1794). 
In  addition  to  the  representatives  of  supernatural 
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revelation  already  mentioned  are  two  otiier  move- 
iLjnenta — ^Evangelicalism  and  Wesleyism*  The  former 
I^^Bpresented  by  Henry  Venn  and  William  Ro- 
^^Be  (qq.v.)f  the  latter  by  the  Wesley s  and  Whit^ 
^^K  (qq>v.)j  are  not  a  seholafitm  but  a  religious 
^^Homenon,  depending  upon  belief  in  the  mspira- 
HH^  inerrancy,  and  literal  interpretation  of  the 
^riptureSj  the  fall  and  total  comiption  of  man  in 
|an,  and  the  immediate  consciousnesa  of  a  renewed 
liEfe  originated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
P  lo  America  during  this  period  the  chief  advocate 
of  su|>ematumlif^m  as  against  rationalism  was 
Jonathan  Edwards  (q.v,)-  His  essay  on  Th^  Free- 
d&m  of  the  Will  and  his  dissertation  on  Original  Sin 
mere  a  reply  to  treatises  on  original  sin  by  John 
Taylor  and  by  D,  Whitby  (qq/v.J  written  from  the 
Arminian  point  of  view,  in  wliich,  by  a  use  of  the 
Scriptures  which  prevailed  among  opponents  of  ra- 
tionalism in  Great  Britain,  God  h  proved  to  be  the 
efficient  caujse  of  all  human  action. 

The  course  of  rationalism  for  the  next  fifty  years 
JOT  until  about  1830  shows  less  reliance  upon  indi- 
vidual names  than  upon  a  general  movement  regis- 
tered in  severaJ  directions.  Authority 
4.  Entrance  whether  eceleaiaatical  or  ciiil  in  respect 
of  Scientific  of  religious  beliefs  w  as  fast  losing  its 
Method,  hold,  so  that  cver>'where  freedom  of 
inquiry  became  less  subject  to  restraint. 
The  right  of  the  individual  eonsciougness  was  grad- 
I'lsaily  gaining  recogmtion.  The  age  of  experience, 
«rf  observation,  and  verification  had  arrived  wherein 
the  slow  method  of  induction  was  substituted  for 
fthe  '*  high  priori  road."  In  particular,  attention 
tis  directed  to  two  features  affecting  positions  aup- 
poeed  to  rest^  one  on  the  Scriptures,  the  other  on 
philosophy.  The  beginnings  of  Hebrew*  history 
'Were  subjected  to  the  same  criteria  as  Wolff  and 
Niebnhr  bad  applicil  to  Grfck  and  Roman  history. 
'The  chief  reprciicntatives  here  are  Bi^iop  Thirl- 
Wall,  Thomas  Arnold,  Bamuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and 
Dean  Milman  (qq.v.).  The  poirit.s  on  which  inter- 
est centered  were  the  story  of  creation,  the  fall  and 
original  sin,  miraculous  accounts  as  the  burning 
bush  and  the  sun  and  moon  stantiing  still,  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  judges,  the  int^rity  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  a  word,  many 
of  the  questions  which  have  since  become  comnaon* 
places  in  literary  and  historical  criticism.  The  im- 
petus to  these  inquiries  was  quickened  by  German 
acbolars  like  Eichhom,  Michaelis,  and  Schleier- 
macher  (qq.v.).  In  philosophical  directions  the 
tendencies  were  either  atheistic  or  social  as  repre- 
sented by  Bentham,  pantheistic  or  spiritual  as  rep- 
resented by  Coleridge,  a^^nostic  or  cthicaj  as  repre- 
sented by  James  Mill  The  empiricism  of  Locke  and 
Hume,  the  idealism  of  Kant,  and  the  individuahstic 
and  socialistic  teachings  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedists together  vWth  the  matter-of-fact  temper  of 
the  English  mind  were  the  main  forces  at  work. 
The  Evangelical  movement  had  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions; at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
included  alxrut  five  hundred  clergy,  its  chief  repre- 
sentative being  WiUiam  WiJberforce  (q,v. ;  PracHcal 
VieWf  London,  1797), 

In  the  following  period  of  about  thirty  years,  or 
until  about  1S60^  appeared  a  remarkable  group  of 
IX,— 26 


writers,    parUy   theological,   partly   scientific   and 

literary,  by  whom  the  rational  temper   of  English 

thought     was     stLll     further     refined. 

5*  Develop-  Among  those  of  theological  significance 

meets       were  John  Frederick  Dcniaon  Maurice, 

1830-60*  Charles  Kingaley,  Frederick  William 
Robertson  of  Brighton^  and  Benjamin 
Jowett  (qq.v.).  Positions  already  assumed  are  ad- 
vanced to  yet  farther  stages.  Questions  were  raised 
all  along  the  line:  Old-  and  New-Tejstament  criti- 
cism, miracles,  natural  religion^  sin,  the  nature  and 
character  of  Jesus,  atouera«nt,  eternal  life  and  etei^ 
nal  death.  Other  contemporary  writings  were  symp- 
toms of  the  new  spirit,  aSj  e.g.,  Robert  Chambers, 
Vestiges  of  tlie  Creation;  F.  W,  Newman,  Phases  of 
Faith;  R.  W.  Gregg,  The  Creed  of  ChHstendcm; 
Harriet  Martineau,  Eadern  Life;  also  Essays  and 
Reviews  (q.v.)  by  several  writers.  The  significance 
of  this  movement  is  understood  only  when  set  on 
the  background  of  religious  thought  to  which  it 
was  a  protest.  The  Evangelical  party  continued 
the  traditions  of  piety  and  reliance  upon  the  super- 
natural which  had  marked  their  predecessors.  On 
the  inspiration  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
fall  of  man  and  original  sin,  regeneration,  expiation 
for  sin  through  the  death  of  Christ,  miracles  both 
as  prophecy  and  as  works  of  power*  and  eternal 
punishment,  they  were  generally  agreed,  and  were 
vigorous  lulvocates  of  the  same  against  all  rational- 
istic tenets.  In  common  with  the  Tractarian  party, 
until  the  withdrawal  of  Jokn  Henry  Newman  (q.v.) 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1845,  they  de- 
fended the  authority  of  the  ancient  symbols  and 
church  authority  in  general,  and  they  subordinated 
reason  to  faith.  Among  the  representatives  of  the 
Evangelicals  were  Henry  Rogers  and  Isaac  Taylor 
(qq.v.).  The  Tractarian  movement  went  still  far- 
ther in  its  antagonism  to  rationalism,  defending 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence,  exclusive 
prerogatives  of  the  priesthood  derived  from  the 
apostles,  and  authority  centering  in  the  Scriptures 
communicated  to  the  Cliurrh.  The  chief  advocates 
of  these  positions  were  Cardinal  Newman,  Richarrl 
Hurrell  Froude,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  and  John 
Keble  (qq.v.).  In  America  the  revolt  of  reason 
against  traditional,  authoritative  supematuralism 
found  in  Theodore  Parker  (q.v.)  it«  most  learned 
and  outspoken  advocate,  and  in  the  Unitarian 
churches  its  freest  opportunity  (sec  TTn^ttarians). 
It  was  also  fostered  by  Horace  Bushnell  (q.v.)  in 
the  Chriistian  nurture  of  children  as  against  tie  pre- 
vailing evangeUstic  methods  of  conversion,  and  in 
the  growing  emancipation  of  thought  in  portions  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presb3rterian  churches.  No 
new  lines  of  defense  of  supernaturalism  appeared. 

Since  about  1800  jdl  the  rational  t^mdencies  pre- 
viously active  have  rapidly  advanced,  aceelerateil 
by  two  new,  pen'asive,  and  radically  transforming 
interests — Evolution  and  Comparative 

6.  Since  Religion  (fiffv.),  to  which  may  be 
1S60.  added  the  ideaBstic  philosophy  and  the 
new  psychologyt  and  the  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  scientific  spirit  resulting  in  naturalism. 
Rationalism  has  in  many  instances  issued  in  athe- 
ism (cf.  A.  W.  Benn,  History  of  RationalisTn  in  the 
Nineieen^  Century,  London,   1906),  in  others  in 
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agnosticism  (cf.  H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  ib. 
1884;  T.  Huxley,  Science  and  Cvitwre,  ib.  1881), 
and  in  yet  others,  where  it  has  not  relieved  Chris- 
tianity of  all  its  supernatural  elements,  thus  redu- 
cing it  to  pure  theism,  it  has  set  it  in  a  wider  natural 
order  and  interpreted  that  order  no  longer  as  simply 
mechanical  but  also  as  teleological.  Perhaps  it  has 
influenced  apologetics  more  profoundly  than  any 
other  branch  of  theological  inquiry,  whether  the 
point  of  view  be  conservative  or  liberal  (see  ApoI/- 
OGETics).  The  traditional  dualism  of  natural  and 
supernatural  is  indeed  in  some  quarters  still  main- 
tained; where,  however,  the  divine  immanence  is 
seriously  held,  the  line  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  is  disappearing,  and  the  supernatural 
is  the  natural  viewed  from  its  causal  ground  or  its 
teleological  import.  Thus  the  supernatural  is  rein- 
stated not  as  anomalous  and  shrouded  in  mystery, 
but  as  ultimate  source  and  final  end  of  the  rational 
order  (see  Polemics  and  Theoloqy,  the  end). 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
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1891;  F.  V.  A.  Aulard,  Culte  de  la  raison,  Paris,  1892; 
J.  H.  King,  The  Supernatural:  its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Evolution,  2  vols.,  I>ondon  and  New  York,  1892;  W.  H. 
Mallock,  Studies  of  Contemporary  Superstition,  London, 
1895;  K.  Fischer,  Geschiehte  der  neueren  Philosophic,  vols, 
iii.  vii.,  10  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1897-1903;  J.  M.  Robert- 
son, Studies  in  Religious  Fallacy,  London,  1900;  idem. 
Short  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1906;  A.J. 
Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  8th  ed..  London,  1901;  G. 
Forester,  The  Faith  of  an  Agnostic;  or,  first  Essays  in  Ra- 
tumalism, London,  1902;  J.  F.  Hurst.  Hist,  of  Rational- 
ism, revised  ed.,  New  York,  1902;  C.  E.  Plumptre.  On 
the  Progress  of  Liberty  of  Thought  during  Queen  Victorians 
Reign,  London,  1902;  G.  Henslow,  Present  Day  Rational- 
ism, ib.  1904;  C.  Watts,  The  Meaning  of  Rationalism,  ib. 
1905;  A.  W.  Benn.  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1906,  J.  M.  Robertson.  A  ShoH  History  of 
Free  Thought,  Ancient  and  Modem,  2  vols.,  2d  ed..  New 
York.  1906;  F.  Podraore,  The  Naturalisation  of  the  Su- 
pernatural, London.  1908,  C.  F.  D'Arcy,  Christianity  and 
the  Supernatural,  ib.  1909;  the  works  on  the  hist,  of  phi- 
losophy by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  New  York.  1893.  W.  Windel- 
band,  vol.  iii.,  London.  1898.  and  F.  Ueberweg,  ed.  Heinse, 


vols.  iii.-iv.,  Berlin,  1901-02.  Related  Utemtare  irill  be 
found  under  AoNoencuM;  ATHKxaM;  Dubm;  Exuam- 
bnmsnt;  Matbbiaubm,  etc. 

RATRAMNUS,  ra''tram'nus  (RATHRAMHDS): 
Monk  of  Corbie  and  one  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logical authors  of  the  ninth  century;  d.  after  86S. 
Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  even  his  wri- 
tings containing  no  biographical  material;  and  tbe 

date  of  his  birth,  like  that  of  his  pro- 
Life.        fession,  can  not  be  ascertained.    He 

was  deeply  versed  in  Biblical  and  pa- 
tristic learning,  and  theologically  was  a  disciple  of 
Augustine.  He  took  part  in  all  the  theological  cod- 
troversies  of  his  period,  and  his  opinion  was  fre- 
quentlv  sought  by  Charles  the  Bald,  while  his  bishop 
delegatea  l]dm  to  refute  the  attacks  of  the  Patri- 
arch Photius  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
also  evident  that  he  was  warmly  admired  by  Gott- 
schalk  (MPL,  cxxi.  367-^368). 

The  chief  work  of  Ratramnus  was  the  De  corpon 
et  sanffuine  Domini  liber,  written  at  the  request  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  probably  after  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus  (see  Radbertus,  Paschabius)  had  sent  him 

his  treatise  on  the  same  theme,  hi  this 

Doctrine    work  Ratramnus  maintained  that  the 

of  the      eucharistic  elements  are  not  the  actual 

Eucharist  body  and  blood  of  the  Christ  of  histoiy, 

but  are  mystic  symbols  of  remem- 
brance. He  might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bolist, seeing  in  the  Eucharist  a  sacrificial  meal,  the 
efficacy  of  which  depends  on  the  intoisity  with 
which  the  recipient  realizes  the  redeeming  passioii 
of  Christ.  This  does  not,  however,  completely  ex- 
press his  position,  for  he  maintained  at  the  same 
time  that  **  according  to  the  invisible  substance, 
i.e.,  the  power  of  the  divine  Word,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  *'  (cap.  xlix.). 
This  shows  that  Ratramnus  was  more  than  a  sym- 
bolist, and  that  he  believed  in  a  real  presence  which 
was  received  by  the  faithful  through  the  spirit  of 
God.  His  eucharistic  doctrine  is  elucidated  by  his 
teaching  on  baptism.  Baptismal  regeneration  is 
not  due  to  the  water  in  itself,  but  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  enters  it  at  the  priestly  consecration.  Both  in 
baptism  and  in  the  Eucharist,  then,  a  mutable  and 
transitory  element  perceptible  to  the  senses  co- 
exists with  an  immutable  and  eternal  element  which 
faith  alone  can  grasp.  This  distinction  between  ex- 
ternal and  internal  runs,  with  slight  inconsistencies, 
through  the  entire  presentation  of  Ratramnus,  the 
concomitance  of  the  two  constituting  the  divine 
mystery.  The  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  those  who  receive 
in  faith  is  defined  by  Ratramnus  as  due  to  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Holy  Ghost  invisibly  contained  in 
the  sacraments,  or  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Word  immanent  in  the  material  substances 
("  Word  "  here  seeming  to  mean  the  words  of  insti- 
tution as  spoken  by  the  priest  at  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  rather  than  the  Scriptures  in  gaieral 
or  the  Logos).  It  would  furthermore  appear  that 
he  held  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  visible  vehicle  of 
invisible  grace,  and  that  in  the  sacrament  the  po^'cr 
of  God,  imder  its  material  veil,  secretly  works  the 
salvation  to  which  the  Eucharist  testifies.  The  eu- 
charistic teaching  of  Ratranmus  thus  approximated 
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006  aide  of  the  doctrine  of  Radbertus  (q.v.),  the 
difference  being  merely  m  their  concept  of  **  truly  " 
in  the  transformation  of  the  sacramental  elements, 
Radbertus  making  this  include  both  symbol  and 
substance^  while  Ratramnus  understood  by  the  term 
a  presence  cognoscible  to  the  senses^  and  so  combated 
it.  While,  therefore,  he  taught  a  real  change  of  the 
elements,  in  virtue  of  pricitily  consecration,  not 
only  in  signification,  but  also  in  efficacy,  this  chiiiige 
was  perceptible  only  to  faith,  not  Xjo  the  senses. 

The  De  ccfrpore  et  sangtiifw  Domini  of  Ratramnus 
has  had  a  strange  history.  The  syno<l  of  VercelJi, 
in  1050»  condemned  and  burned  it  us  a  work  com- 
posed by  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (see  Scotits 
Erioena,  JooANNi:a)  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the 
Bfidd ;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  its  very  exist- 
ence waj3  well-nigh  forgotten.  In  1526,  however, 
John  Fisher^  bishop  of  Rochester*  appealctl  to  it  in 
his  controversy  with  CEcolampadiua.  Attention 
was  thus  again  drawn  lo  it*  and  in  1532  it  was  ed- 
ited at  Cologne  by  Johannes  Fraol  under  the  title  of 
Serirami  presbyteri  ad  Carolum  Magnum  im- 
It  was  then  repeatedly  edited  and 
,t©cl,  especially  in  French  and  English  (e.g., 
London,  1M8,  1581, 'l624,  1686,  IS:iS,  ISSO).  The 
appeals  of  Protestants,  especially  of  the  Reformed 
wing»  to  it  rendere<l  it  an  object  of  suiipicion  to  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church,  and  as  a  Protestant  forger^.' 
it  was  placed  on  the  Index  by  the  censors  of  the 
CouncU  of  Trent  in  1559.  Thi^  vmfavorable  view 
was  shared  by  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
of  the  periodj  and  though  others  maintained  its 
authenticity  and  orthodoxy,  it  was  not  removed 
from  the  Index  until  1900.  ' 

The  other  writings  of  Riitraranus  may  be  dis- 
missed more  briefly.  The  earliest  of  bis  works  seems 
to  have  been  the  De  eo  quod  Chrislti^  ex  Virgwe 
natva  e«l,  on  the  contents  and  relation  of  which  to 
Radbertus'  De  partti  Virginis  see  R.^dbkutdh,  Pas- 
CHABiiTs.  He  was  active  in  the  Gott- 
Other  schalk  controversy,  was  indeed  a  per- 
Writiugs.  sonal  friend  of  the  monk  of  Fulda  (see 
GoTTSCHALK,  1 ).  In  850,  at  the  request 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  wrote  his  tw*o  books.  Dc  pr€F- 
destinatione  Dei,  m  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of 
twofold  predestination  to  salvation  and  damnation, 
but  rejected  the  theor>'  of  a  predestination  to  sin. 
Between  853  and  S55  he  wrote  an  apology  of  the 
Trina  Deilas  (now  lost),  aBsailing  Hincmar's  pro- 
poeed  change  of  te^  trina  Deitas  unaque  in  the  hymn 
*'  Sanctorum  meriti.«*  inclyta  ga«dia  "  into  fe,  summa 
Deiia^t  ^18  reasons  being  suzspected  Babellianism. 
Ratramnua  gained  his  chief  fame  by  his  four  books 
Contra  GrtECorum  opposiXa,  w^ritten  about  868  in 
reply  to  the  attacks  of  Photius  (q.v.)  on  the  Filio- 
que  and  other  dilf<?rences  between  East  and  West. 
The  first  book  is  devoted  to  the  demonstration  from 
the  Bible  of  the  doctrine  of  the  double  proces- 
MUni/  and  the  second  and  third  to  proofs  from  the 
■txnincils  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Par- 
ticular interest  attaches  to  the  first  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book,  in  which  Ratramnus  touches  upon  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  The  Eastern  Church  traces 
not  only  its  dogma,  but  also  its  ecclesiastical  rites 
and  customsj  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  forbid  a 


the  slightest  deviation;  while  the  Church  of  the 
West,  especially  after  the  time  of  Augustine,  per- 
mits variations  in  forms  of  observance  according 
to  the  necessities  of  place  and  time,  though  main- 
taining the  same  inilejcibihty  of  dogma  as  the  East, 
The  remainder  of  the  concluding  book  is  occupied 
with  the  justification  of  distinctively  Roman  usages, 
such  as  celibacy  and  the  tonsure. 

Ratramnus  also  wrote  a  curious  Episiola  ds 
cifnocepfmlis  ad  Rimberium  preabyterum,  this  Rim- 
be  rt  probably  being  the  biographer  and  successor 
of  Ansg^ar  (q*v.).  Hero  Ratramnus  decides  that, 
though  most  theologians  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  cynocephali  as  animals  rather  than  men,  the  hu- 
man traits  in  their  mode  of  life  imply  the  possession 
of  reason,  so  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  object 
to  the  view  that  they  are  descendants  of  Adam. 
In  tliis  same  work  he  also  denies  complete  author- 
ity to  the  **  Book  of  St.  Clement  ''  (probably  the 
*'  Recognitions  '0»  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
In  his  Dc  anima  Ratramnus  polemized  against  the 
theory  of  a  certain  Macarius  Scot  us  (who  had  mis- 
under*5tood  a  passage  m  Au^stine'a  De  quaniitaie 
animiF)  that  all  mankind  have  a  single  soul  in 
common.  The  w-ork,  W'hich  has  never  been  edited, 
is  described,  from  a  manuscript  apparently  now 
lost,  byJe^inMabillon  (ASM,  ih,  140;  r\8B,  IV., 
ii.  76).  In  another  work,  likewis^e  unedited, 
Hjitramnu.'s  refutes  the  theory  that  the  soul  is 
circumscribed,  or  restricted  by  limits  of  space  (cf* 
L.  Traube,  in  MGH,  Poet.  Lat,  med.  cn^i',  iii.  2 
[1896],  715).  All  the  works  of  Ratramnus  thus 
far  edited  are  collected  in  the  reprint  in  MFL, 
cxxi.  1-346,  1153-56,  while  his  letters  are  given  in 
MGH,  Epi«t.,  \±  1  (1902),  149  sqq. 

Like  Radbertus  and  moat  other  theologians  of 
the  Carolingian  and  succeeding  centuries,  Ratmranus 
was  a  traditionalist,  drawmg  on  and  systematizing 
patristic  literature  primarily  for  polemic  pur- 
poses and  for  establishing  his  intense  Augustinian- 
Ism,  Tlirough  his  controversial  writings  runs  a  noble 
strain,  personal  attack  is  avoided,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  is  the  one  and  only  end.  He  ia 
likewise  noteworthy  because  of  the  attention  given 
his  writings  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Enh"ghteoment^  even  though  he  had 
been  unrecognized  by  the  "  Magdeburg  Centuries  " 
and  by  early  Lutheranism.  (A,  Hauck.) 

BiBUOGHAPaY:  A.  Naegle,  Ratramnus  und  die  keilioe  Eu^ 
charisiie,  Yieiuia,  1903;  Hitt.  liiUraire  de  la  France^  v. 
332-361;  J.  Bach,  DoffmenQetchichte  des  Mitidnlttrt.  \,  193 
aqq..  VfOTna,  1873;  A.  Ebcrt,  Ge*cAichi0  dtr  LitUratur  de» 
MxttelalicTM,  ij.  244,  Leipsic,  1880;  J.  Sohwaae,  Dotpn^- 
§€nchichU  der  miltteren  Zeit,  pp.  631  «qq.,  Frdburis,  1882; 
J.  Schweixer,  Berencar  von  Toura,  pp.  160-174,  Muoich, 
1891);  J.  Emit.  Die  Lekre  de*  .  .  ,  FaitchaMwt  Eadbertm 
mn  der  EwckaritHt,  pp.  fiO  sqq.,  Frciburgt  1806;  Hiiraftek* 
Booma,  V.  207,  302.  310,  318  aqq..  vi.  47-48;  Neandcr. 
Christian  Church,  m.  482.  497-501;  Schaff.  Chnatian 
ChuTth,  iv.  304,  632,  549  sqq..  746  aqq.;  Ceillicf,  Auteun 
McrSM,  xii.  555-568.  594;    KL.  x.  802-807. 

RATZ,  rati*,  JAKOB:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Sauiheim  (a  village  s.  of  Mainz)  1505;  d-  at  Heil- 
bronn  (26  m.  n,  of  Stuttgart)  15&5.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  University  of  Mainz,  and^  though  an 
admirer  of  Erasmus^  eeeme  to  have  entered  a  mon- 
aateiy.    H§  later  went  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther 
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and  MelanehthoD,  and,  after  aetiog  in  an  ecdeaiaa- 
tical  capacity  in  Dinkelibtihl  and  being  deaoon  at 
Cmilalieim  (1534),  was  pastor  at  Neckarbiw^hofs- 
heim  (until  1540)^  NetienstadtrOn-tbe-Iinde  (until 
1552),  Pforzhetmi  and  probably  in  the  Palaiinate 
(until  1556  or  1557),  reaigning  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederick  III.  In  May,  1559r  he  wa»  called 
to  Eieilbronn  to  succeed  Menrad  Mokher  (q.v.) 
aa  paator,  a  podtion  whidi  be  retained  until  his 
death.  He  waa  able  and  gifted,  but  violent  and 
BOtnewhat  ineousiidemte,  Hia  writings  treat  of 
several  interesting  problems  of  early  Protestant 
doigma  and  ethica,  as  when  he  opposed  Melcbior 
Ambach  in  his  vindication  of  dancing  and  other 
amuBements.  Among  his  works  mention  may  also 
be  made  of  hij  disquisition  on  faating  (1553)  and  of 
hifl  Vim  d€r  Hdlen  (Ntvemberg,  1545). 

G.  BOSSBBT. 
Erauooiu^VT:   A  dcetch  ol  the  life  aad  worka  of  E&U  by 
C3,   BcMflert  i»  in  ElaUit  /fir  warUemberffivchM  Kirchetti^ef- 
KhicMf,  ISm,  pp,  33  Hjii.,  im?,  pp.  1  sqq. 

RATZBBERGER,  rfit'se-birH-er  (RATZINBER- 
GERt,  MATTH^0S:  German  phyBician  and  lay 
thi*ok>gi:iu;  b.  at  Wangen  (5  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart) 
1301;  d,  at  Erfurt  Jan.  3,  1550.  He  waa  educated 
at  Wittenberg,  and  early  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Luther,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  lifelong  venera- 
tion. He  left  Wittenberg  in  1525  to  become  city 
pby^cian  at  Brandenburg,  and  there  met  the  etee- 
ties»,  whom  he  m  said  to  have  induced  to  study  the 
writings  of  Luther*  When,  however,  she  fled  to 
Baxony,  Elatzeberger's  Career  at  Brandenbuig  was 
at  an  end^  and  he  then  became  physician  to  Count 
Albrecht  of  Mansfeldf  while  in  15SS  he  entered  the 
ser^'^ice  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  a  medical  adviser  of  Lu- 
ther, with  whom  he  waa  apparently  connected  by 
marriage,  and  after  the  Reformer's  death  was  one 
of  the  guardians  of  his  children.  Such  was  Ratse^ 
bergcr'i  reputation  for  theological  learning  that  in 
154B  Friedrich  Myconius  (q.v.)  proposed  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  of  Regens- 
burg  (see  EEOExaBuso,  Confebsnce  op).  His 
meddlesome  and  officious  nature  [or,  perhaps,  his 
conscientious  perfonnance  of  duty],  however, 
brought  about  hia  enforced  retirement  from  attend* 
ance  on  John  Frederick,  whereupon  he  settled  at 
Nordhausen  as  a  practitioner*  In  1550  he  removed 
to  Erfurt,  where  he  watched  with  increasing  dissatis- 
faction the  growth  of  Philippism. 

The  chief  hterary  production  of  Rataeberger  waa 
his  Huloria  Luiheri  (first  edited  completely  by  G.  G. 
Neudecker,  Die  handschrifiliche  Gtmhichle  Ratse- 
bergefM  fifter  Lniher  t^nd  iHne  ZeU^  Jena,  IS5Q).  The 
first  part  of  this  work  contains  a  biography  of  Lu- 
ther, but  its  meager  and  anecdotic  character  is  dis^ 
appointing,  considering  that  it  waa  written  by  one 
who  had  associated  so  long  and  so  closely  with  the 
Reformer.  The  second  portion  is  devoted  to  the 
SchnmUcald  War  and  similar  matters*  The  rancor 
displayed  toward  the  advisers  of  the  elector,  and 
toward  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  especially  Me- 
Jancbthon,  renders  Ratseberger's  work  valueless  as 
history,  although  it  is  important  for  its  data  on  the 
CiuesiD- Lutherans,  and,  despite  its  partisanship,  for 
the  contFover^es  of  the  Interim.         (T.  Kolde.) 


Bisuooxafht:  A.  Pooch ,  V&m  cftrMtich^n  Abtdd&i  . . , 
dm  .  .  .  M.    RaitdHtTtf€ri,   Jens,    I55Q;     Q.   T  ^nH 

RATZEBITRG,  rflt^se-bGrH",  BISHOPRIC  OF: 
A  German  dloc^e  foimded  by  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Hamburg,  who  consecrated  as  its  first  hiab^  i 
Greek  named  Aristo  (between  1062  and  1066).  Hie 
uprbing  of  the  Wends^  howiever,  put  an  end  to 
Christianity  in  their  territoty,  and  it  wa«  not  uztti 
they  had  been  subdued  by  Henry  the  Lion  thsl  the 
diocese  could  be  reestablisbed.  The  6rst  bkbop  d 
the  revived  see  was  Evermod,  who  had  famterlj 
been  prior  of  St.  Uary  in  Magdeburg,  and  as  he  tas 
a  Premonstratenaian,  the  chapter  of  the  diocese  wu 
filled  with  members  from  that  order.  The  bishc^ 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
south  by  the  Elbe,  on  the  east  by  the  Elde,  and  m 
the  west  by  the  BiUe.  In  1 167  the  dioc^e  waa  wm£- 
what  diminished  by  the  atmexatiou  of  Schwerio  Ui 
Mecklenburg.  [The  diocese  came  to  an  end  in  15^^ 
when  the  bishop^  Christoph  von  dem  SchulenbuJgj 
resigned  and  became  a  Lutheran.]      (A.  Hacck^) 

BiBLioawLAFwr:  Sotire«H  u«:  MvkMkvrp^MAm  Urki^dnr 
bwh,  12  vok..  Sch»*fUi.  1863  Bqq.;    SdUwpii^BeUhiii* 

vob,*  Hamburg.  l8Sa  sqq.  Coiiaiilt.  C.  F.  L  Amdt  J)v 
Z^hntmreffistet  de€  Buitau  RatMdbvrff,  8ch6ab«il.  1113; 
O.    M.    C.    Moflch.    GemkvM*    d^    BiMtmu    Rata^vf, 

Hambwv-Bremen^  2  vulm,  BerllQ.  ISTS;  M.  Setoudt 
Btaehrvibiatff  vnd  Chronik  dcr  Sindi  Rais^urg,  fiil^ 
buri*  1883:  A.  Eudlofr,  GimkitJdg  M  eekitnbufvt*  SdiiH 
I£M1;  Gams,  S«n«i  tpi^^^portim^  p.  304;  Hioek,  KB, 
vok.,  til.-iv. 

RAUCH,  rauH,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS:  Qfh 
man  Reformed  educator;  b.  at  Kirchbracht,  Hesae- 
Darmstadt,  July  27,  1806;  d.  at  Mercersburg,  Pk 
Mar.  2,  1841.  He  entered  the  University  of  Kar- 
burg  in  1824,  and  studied  philosophy  and  thedogj 
at  Giessen  and  Heidelbeig;  was  extraordinazy  pit^ 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Gieasen  one  ye&r  and  wpt 
appointed  ordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg;  h^  oo 
account  of  some  political  utterance  which  evoked 
the  displeasure  of  the  government  he  fled  to  .4inef- 
ica  in  1S31 .  He  obtained  a  livelihood  for  a  while  hf 
gi%'ing  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  at  Eaaton,  Pa.;  bot 
was  soon  made  professor  of  German  in  Laf|]ntie 
College.  In  1832  he  assumed  charge  of  m  dMScd 
academy  established  by  the  German  Refortoed 
Church  at  York,  Fa.,  and  a  few  months  later  wM 
ordained  and  appointed  professor  of  Biblical  litem- 
ture  in  the  theological  seminary,  while  retaini^ 
chaige  of  the  academy,  which  in  1835  wa3  tnioA' 
f erred  to  Mercersbuig  and  in  1836  transformed  to 
Mercerabuig  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, 1836-41.  Rauch  was  an  eminent  schoUr  in 
classical  literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  ajvi 
esthetics;  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  organise  iip^ 
American  soil  an  Anglo-German  system  of  thought 
He  published  only  Pmicholo^j  &r  a  Vmo  of  the  Hur 
man  Soid^  indudxng  AiUhropoiogji  (New  York»  1S40; 
3d  ed.,  1844) ;  his  Inner  Life  of  the  Chri^ian  app^red 
posthumously  (ed.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Philadeipbiit 
1856). 

BfBUOoaAPWTt  A  eulogy  by  J*  W.  ITevui  is  in  Mtft^dn^ 
Rettima.  xi  (ISSfi).  450  sqc].  Consult  »lio  X  H.  Dubb9»  m 
Arruri&in  CkwvK  Hi^U^ry  Smiea,  vUi.  355,  357  ■qq,,  Sa4r 
3aS^  Ntw  ¥ork,  1895. 
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RAUHES    HAUS.       See 
Hinrich;   Deacon,  IV. 

RAUSCHER,  rau'shen,  GERHARD:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Heinsberg  (33  m,  s.w,  of 
Diisseldorf),  Prussia,  Oct,  13,  1854.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Bonn  (1874-77)  and  in 
1877  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Roermond, 
Holland.  He  was  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  at  Ander- 
nach  (1889-92)  and  at  Bonn  (1S92'97).  In  I8<)7 
he  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city,  where  he  has  been  asso- 
ciate professor  of  the  history  of  religion  since  1902* 
He  has  written  Ephemeridea  TidliantE  (Bonn,  1S86); 
Die  Legeiuie  Karla  des  Grassen  im  elf  ten  umi  zwMften 
Jahrhunderi  (Leipsic,  1890);  Jahrbuch  dcr  rhriM- 
lichen  Kirche  unter  ThemtoBius  dem  Grossen  (Frei- 
bui^,  1897);  Das  grkchUch-rHmi&che  Schutwesen 
zur  Zeit  de^  atisgehenden  HeiderUums  (Bonn,  ItJOl); 
Grundriss  der  PutrologU  mil  besomierer  BerUck^ich- 
tig^ung  der  Dogmcfigeschichte  (Freiburg,  1903);  Flari- 
leffium  pairisticum  (7  parts,  Bonn,  1904-09);  Die 
toichtigeren  neuen  Fitnde  aua  dem  Gehi^ie  der  dltesten 
Kirchengeschichti  (1905);  text  books  on  church  his- 
tory, dogmatics,  and  apologetics  (4  parts,  1907-08); 
and  EuckaHstw  und  Busumkramenl  in  den  eraten 
8ech»  Jahrhunderten  der  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1908)* 

RAUSCHENBUSCH,   AUGUSTtfS:      Baptist;    b. 

at  Altona  (41  m.  n,e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  13,  1816;  d. 

at  Hamburg  1899.    He  came  of  a  long  line  of  Lu- 

I  iheran  pastors  and  authors;  studied  at  the  univer- 

i^  sities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn;  was  pastor  at  Altona  in 
succession  to  his  father,  1841-45;  emigrated  in  1845 
to  America  to  serve  among  hia  countrymen  there; 
was  German  secretary  and  editor  for  the  American 
Tract  Society,  1846-53;  in  1850  he  became  a  Bji^v 
tist,  and  served  German  Baptist  churches  in  Mis- 
souri, 1853-58;  was  head  of  the  German  depart- 
ment in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1858-90; 
returned  to  Gennany  in  1800  and  Bpcnt  the  rest  of 
hia  life  there  in  literary  labors.  Among  his  books 
may  be  noted  Geschichte  der  Erti'^ler  (New  York, 
1859);  Die  Bedeutung  des  Fwtmmschcfi^  ChH^ti 
(Hamburg,  1861);  Die  Vorldufer  der  Reformation 
(Cleveland,  O.^  1875) ;  Geh§ren  die  Apohryphen  in 
der  Bibel  hinein  (Hamburg,  1895) ;  Die  E?ilstehung 
der  Kinder taufe  (1897);  Bibtiscke  FrauenbiMer 
(1897);  Die  Entstehung  der  Kindertau/e  im  3.  Jahr- 
hunderi nach  Chriahtm  und  die  Wiedereinfiihrting 
der  biblischen  Taufe  im  17.  Jahrhunderi  (1898);  and 
HandbUchlein  der  H&mileiiJc.  filr  freikirMiche  Fre- 
diger  und  fur  Stadtmissiondre  (Cassel,  1900). 
BlBUOQRAPHir:  Lfften  und  Wirkenvon  AuffUit  Rnuech^n- 
bu*ch,  C>&aae\  find  Ctevdand,  Ohio,  1901  (by  himself  and  hi« 
|i       pOEi  Walter.  q,vj- 

RAUSCHENBUSCH,  niu'shen-bush,  WALTER: 
Baptist,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  4,  1861.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Rochester  Free  Academy,  the  classic^U  gymnasium  at 

I  Gtitersloh,  Germany  (1879-83),  University  of  Ro- 
chester (B.A.,  1884),  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary  (graduated  1886),  with  iupplementary  studies 
in  Germany  (1891-92  and  1907-08) ;  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  German  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City, 
1886-97;    professor  of  New-Testament  interpreta- 

I  tioQ  in  the  German  department  of  Rochester  Theo- 


logical Seminary,  1897-1902;  and  of  church  history 
in  the  seminary  since  1902.  His  principal  work  is 
Chrisiianily  and  the  Social  Cris;is  (New  York,  1907), 
wiiich  has  run  through  several  editions*  Besides 
this  other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  Das  Leben 
Jem  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1895);  Leben  und  Wirken 
X!on  August  Eauachenbusch  (Cassel,  1901);  The  New 
Evangelisjn  (New  York,  1904);  For  God  and  the 
People  (1910;  prayers);  and  the  sections  dealing 
with  American  church  hiatorj^  in  the  Ilandbueh  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  ed*  G.  Kriiger  (Tubingen,  1909). 

RA0TENBERG,  rou'ten-b&rH,  JOHAHIf  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Protestant  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most preachers  of  hia  day;  b.  at  Moorfleth  (a  \'illage 
mmr  Hamburg)  Mar.  1,  1791;  d.  at  Hamburg  Mar. 
1,  1865.  After  being  forced  to  flee  from  Hamburg 
in  1813  because  of  his  part  in  the  deliverance  of  Hitm- 
burg  from  the  French^  he  studied  at  the  imiversitiea 
of  Kiel  (1813-16)  and  Beriin  (lSlfr-17).  He  then  re- 
turned to  Hamburg,  where  he  supported  himself 
chiefly  as  a  private  tutor  until  1820,  when  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  St*  George  (now  part  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg),  There  he  labored  for  nearly  forty-five 
years,  and  there,  on  Jan,  9,  1825,  he  opened  a  Sun- 
day-school to  give  elementary  secular  instruction 
as  w^ell  as  religious  training  to  those  children  who 
were  deprived  of  opportunities  for  such  teaching 
during  the  iveek*  Despite  much  opposition,  this 
school  not  only  develof)ed  into  a  week-day  school 
and  even  into  the  St.  George  Stiftakirche,  but 
was  ultimately  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Rauhes  Haus  (see  Wichern",  JoaAN.v 
Hinrich)*  Rautenberg's  theological  position  was 
throughout  one  of  unswerving  orthodoxy  and  devo- 
tion. His  chief  writings  were  as  foUows:  Denk* 
bldtier  (13  parts,  Hamburg,  1821-33);  two  volumes 
of  sermons  (ed.  H,  Sengelmann,  Hamburg,  1866- 
1867);  and  two  hynmals,  Festliche  Nai'hkldnge 
(18(>5)  and  Hirtenstimmen  1866;  both  edited  by  H. 
Sengelmann),  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

BiBUOQfiAPHY:  H.  SeJigelmnjui,  Zum  Otdacktni*  Johann 
Wilhflm  Hautenberat,  Hamburg,  1865;  F.  A.  Lflwe.  Denk- 
wUrdigknlm  wtwr  dem  Lebm  und  Wirken  dea  J,  l¥.  Ratt- 
tenberga,  ib.  1866;  J.  H.  Hti<?k,  Bildcr  ou*  drr  Gejichichte 
dtr  hajTiburffiachen  Kirche^  pp.  323  »qq.,  ih.  1900;  ADBt 
xxvn.  457  aqq.;  P.  Lanse.  Johann  WUhelm  Rauienberff, 
Berlin.  l&CN}. 

RAUTERSTRAUCH,  rau'ten-stmuH,  FRAITZ 
STEPHAH:  Austrian  Roman  Cathoflc;  k  at  Plat- 
ten  (14  m.  n.  of  Elbogen),  Bohemia,  July  26,  1734; 
d.  at  Erlau  (67  m,  n.c>  of  Budapest),  Hungary,  Sept. 
30,  1785.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
Brewnow,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  canon  law, 
and  theolog3^  After  he  had  been  raised  by  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  prelacy  of  the  united  monasteries  of 
Braunen  and  Brewnow  in  1773.  and,  in  1774^  to  the 
directorship  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Prague 
and  later  of  Vienna,  he  prepared  hia  Neue  aller- 
hochste  Inslruclitin  fUr  aUe  theologiaehen  FaeuUdten 
in  den  kaiserlich^k&nigiichen  Erblanden  (Vienna, 
1776),  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original,  of  hermeneutjcs  and  of 
church  history,  and  iM^ed  the  students  not  to  at- 
tend lectures  on  dogmatics  before  their  third  year 
of  study;  then  should  follow  the  practical  branches, 
among  which  especial  stress  was  laid  on  catechetics. 
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Polemics  should  be  the  last  subject,  iind  this  ahould 
be  so  treated  that  the  i^stem  of  each  sset  would 
first  be  presented  In  its  eutirety  and  then  be  re* 
futed.  Rautenstrauch  actively  advocated  the  re- 
forroa  of  Joseph  II,,  but  waa  bitterly  oppoeed  by 
the  Jesuits.  Among  his  wrilings  speeial  mention 
should  be  made  of  hii  fnstUtUione^  /wri#  etctemoJh 
tki  (Prague,  1769)  and  Synopsis  jurU  ecdemi^id 
(Vienna,  177G).  (J.  J.  HKRioaf.) 

BtBLioQiLiLPBT:  C  von  Wunb^h,  Bi&gfaphiuchf*  Ltrkon 
(ffti  KnU^^umit  OrMvrreich,  ia.v.  67  iqq..  Vienna,  1H56 
«qc[.;  ADBt  icxvil.  459. 

ftAtrt/ElfHOFF,  rau'ven-hef,  LODEWIJK 
WILLEM  ERUST:  Dutch  Prot^^stant:  b.  at  Am- 
sterdam July  27,  18^;  d.  at  Moran  (15  m,  n.w.  of 
Boxen),  Austria,  Jan.  20,  1889.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Amsterdam  and  Ley<len  (1846- 
1852),  and  waa  then  minister  at  Mydreeht  (1852- 
1856),  Dort  (1856-5S*),  and  Leyden  (1^59-60).  In 
1860  he  WEi  appointed  profesiKtr  of  church  hii^oiy 
at  Leyden,  a  chair  which  he  exchangied  in  1881  for 
that  of  encyclof>edics  and  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion. The  latter  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Theologically  Hauwenhoff  was  a  pronounced  and 
optimistic  radical ^  utterly  contemptuous  of  ortho- 
doxy; but  he  crystallized  the  vugue  tendeneics  and 
concepts  of  the  critical  school  of  Dutch  theology, 
instead  of  himself  becoming  a  pioneer  worker  and 
leader.  He  was  thus  a  natural  advocate  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  and  of  the  purely  scien- 
tific teaching  of  theology'  in  the  universities.  His 
attitude  toward  church  history ^ — that  the  facta  of 
history  are  valuable  only  in  their  philosophic  im- 
plication*— linds  its  expresfflon  in  his  GeschiedenU 
van  het  prote^lanlwme  (3  vols.,  Haarlem,  1865-71), 
in  which  he  proceeded  from  authoritative  Christian- 
ity to  an  indi^ridualistic  religion  made  to  agree  with 
scietice  and  the  demands  of  modem  life*  The  views 
of  RauwenhofT  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  were 
set  forth  in  his  Wij^cgeerle  i^n  den  go*istiieriM  (ley- 
den, \HS7}.  He  was  also  the  author  of  mimy  briefer 
contributions,  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  Tkeolo^isch  Tijdschnft,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  General  8ynod. 

RAVEnilAj  ra-ven'nfl:  Name  of  province,  city, 
and  archbishopric  in  northeastern  Italy.  The  city 
is  situated  six  miles  from  the  Adriatic  and  seventy- 
two  miles  south  of  Venice.  It  w^is  a  naval  station 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  and  is,  next  to 
Rome,  the  most  important  city  in  It^ly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Christian  art,  marking^  the 
transition  from  the  early  to  the*  medieval  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  lender  Honorius  (402 
or  404)  it  became  the  scat  of  empire  (402^76)  and 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogoth  kings  after  493 
and  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  e:sfarchs,  5;j9-752. 
Taken  by  the  Lombanls  (q.v.)  in  752,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Pippin  in  75o  and  presented  to  the  pope. 
Traditionally,  the  apostle  and  finst  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna was  Apollinaris,  a  disciple  of  Peter  (mar- 
tyred c.  78).  After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Rome  to  Ravenna  the  bishopric  was 
rais^  to  metropolitan  dignity  by  Valentinian  III.; 
and  the  first  archbishop,  according  to  one  tradition, 
wm  Johannes  Angdoptes,  who  died  in  433.    The 


sway  of  the  pope^  over  the  city,  however,  did  oot 

continue  undisputed;   the  city  was  more  or  les de- 
pendent upon  the  aichbishops  and  these  in.  tum 
upon  the  resident  emperors  or  exarchs.    The  sctm- 
matic  Archbishop  Maunis  (64S--671)  rendered  him- 
self independent  of  the  pope  and  was  sustained  by 
Emperor  Constans  XL     For  denying  the  right  of 
consecration  he  was  anathematized  and  in  imt\ 
hurled  the  ban  upon  the  pope.     Reparatus  (671- 
677)  and  Theodorus  (677-6S8)  reoeived  the  p&llium 
from  the  emperor  and  were  ordained  by  their  id* 
fragans.    The  conflict  to  maintain  a  complete  mdi^ 
pendence  of  Rome  continued  in  varying  degreei 
until  the  end  of  the  ninth  centiu-y;    and  umlef 
Henry  III.,  in  1044 ^  Ravenna  becajne  a  Iksc  impenal 
city  and  the  archbishop  an  imperial  vassal,  with 
the  result  of  repeated  conflicts  with  the  papd  $m 
(see   Papal  States).     The  disturbancea  betvwa 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellin^  residted  in  a  vs^mc^, 
1270-74.    Ravenna  was  again  attached  to  the  pftpd 
realm  after  1509  and  1815-60,    The  city  has  besides 
the  cathedral  (built  380)  twenty-one  churches*  Most 
famous  are  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  (430) 
containing  the  earUest  known  mosaics  and  rdids 
of  the  fifth  century;  the  San  Nasario  e  Celso,  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Empness  OaUa  Placida,  patroness  of 
church-budding,  containing  her  huge  sarcophaius. 
It  IS  the  earliest  example  of  a  vaulted  cmcifonB 
structure  surmounted  at  the  intersection  by  a  Mij 
dome.    An  example  of  the  Gothic  or  Ariaa  period 
is  the  San  Ai>ollinare  Nuovo  (604)  built  as  the  Ariaa 
eathedml.     Surpassing  all  is  the  Bysantiue  San 
Vitale  (526-547)  commemorating  the  patroa  aainl 
and  martyr  and  copied  after  St.  Sophia.    An  inter- 
esting and  famous  monument  ]b  the  maupokuai  d 
Theodoric  the  Great,  built  by  himself  about  52t). 
It  is  known  as  the  Rotonda  or  Santa  Maris  dalli 
Rotonda.     The   structure   served    in   the  Middle 
Ages  as  the  church  of  the  neighboring  Benedictine 
monastery,  but  reverted  in  1719  to  its  purpeee  u 
the  memorial  of  the  emperor.     Here  is  also  the 
famous  tomb  of  Dante  (q.v.)  who  came  to  this  ety 
in  1320,    The  present  ecclesiastical  province  iaclndM 
the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Bertlnoro  and  Soiain*, 
Cervia,  Cesena^  Comacchio,  Forli^  and  Rimini. 
BtBUnnRAP&iT'    Hl(?ro£iytaus  Hubeu9.  HiMormrvm  J^i^t* 
Venice.  1572;    R.  G.  Ciampbi,  Vitrra  manimmta,  2  ftsk, 
Rome,    16SK3-9S:     A.    F.    von    Quaat.   Dif  tiittknill<^ 
Bauwrrke  von  Harmim,  Berlm,   1S42;    J,  Hare,  Ckia  4 
Northern  anti  Central  Ihtljf^  3   vola.,   LoodoEi,   lfiT6;  G- 
Freeman,    ffistoricnl   Et$^j/».   3d   eeriost    Loadon>  l^* 
C.  liicct,  €r&rmche  e  Documenti  per  ta  Starta  flcTfiwuifa, 
Bologna,  lSS2i  idem,  Ravenna,  Rav^Jiniw  1902;  T.  Hodf- 
kin,  lUdv  and  her  Invadfrs,  vola.,  i.-iii^,  OxforiJ,  1^"^ 
im5;   C.  Diebl.  Ravennr.  Paris,  1003:    Gama,  Sfri*4m>; 
coporum,  pp.  7Jft-7lS,  anil  Supplcxnent,  p.  5;    Muraloa 
Striptore^,  vo\,  u  {coo tain*  the  Uvea  of  eaHy  biilMj»rf 
Ravcnnivl;  KL,  x.  S20-839. 

RAVIGtf  AH,  ra'^v!"nyan',  GUSTAYE  FRJWCOIS 
£AVI£R  DE  LA  CROIX  DE:  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Bayonne  Dec.  2,  1795;  d.  in  Paris  Feb,  26,  lO 
Ho  w^as  educated  in  the  Lycfe  Bonaparte  j  studied 
law",  and  had  already  begun  practising  as  an  advch 
cate  in  Paris,  when  he  entered  the  otder  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Seminary  of  St,  Sulpiee.  When  the 
J^uits  were  expeUed  from  Francse,  in  1830,  he  re- 
paired to  Switzerland,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
Freibui^E;  but  in  1835  he  returned  to  Francej  lod 
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in   1837  he  succeeded  Lacordaire  as  preacher  of 
Notre  Dame.    He  waa  conEidered  one  of  the  great- 
est preachers  of  liis  time,  vehement  in  pathos,  trench- 
ant in  iron>%  audueiouB  but  compelhng  in  argument. 
In  1848  lie  retired  to  his  convent  on  account  of  ill- 
hetUth.     He  published  De  Vej^hkmce  ti  dc  riji^titute 
dcs  jemiiles  (Paris,  1844;    10th  ed.,  IIJOI),  and  CU- 
ment  XiiL  et  CUmcnt  XIV.  (2  vols.,  1854). 
BiauofiHAPHv:    A.  d«  Poalcvoy*   Vie  du  R.  P.  Xavi^  de 
RavigmtTi,  2  vqU.,  Pam.  ISW,  Etqr.  imosl.*  Lift  of  Father 
Rangnan.  New  York.  186U;    J.  Poujoulat,  Le  Pirt.  Ravig- 
nan,  Paris,  mm. 

RAWLINSON,  r5'lin-«un,  GEORGE:  Church  of 
England,  eommentiitor  and  orientalist;  b.  at  Chad- 
lingt-oti  ( 14  m.  n.w.  of  Oxford)^  Oxfordshire.  Nov.  23, 
1812;  d.  at  Canterbury  Oct.  6. 1902.  He  entered  Trin- 
ity Cdlleije,  Oxford  (B' A.,  18:i8;  M.A„  Exeter  College, 
1841);  was  ordained  deacon  1841,  and  priest  1842; 
was  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  1840-16;  tutor,  1842- 
1845;  sui>rector,  1844-45;  curate  of  Merton,  Ox- 
ford^liire,  1846-47;  classical  moderator  at  Oxford, 
1852-54;  public  examiner,  1855-57,  1868-69, 
1875-79;  Bampton  lecturer,  1859;  Camden  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  Iiiatory,  Oxford,  1801-89;  proctor 
for  the  chapter  in  convocation  of  Canterbury,  1873- 
1898;  after  1872  canon  of  Canterbury;  and  after 
1888  rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street, 

Hw  piiblicfttions  wune,  commentaries  on  Josbua.  T  mid 
II  Kijig!i,  I  and  II  Chroniclws,  E*ra,  Kehcoiiah,  and  E^thrr 
(London t  187;*) ♦  in  Th^  Bible  {Spfokrr^a)  C&mmtnUiry;  on 
Exodus  (1882)  in  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  by  C.  J. 
Kllj«ttt;  und  on  Exodus  (1882).  II  Kings  {\mi),  Eira, 
Nt-hemkh,  and  Esther  (1880).  Job  (1892),  Isaiab  <188«-87). 
and  PBalms  (1896).  in  The  Fid  pit  Cammeniaru.  He  was  the 
editor  of  Hi»larj/  of  Herodotwr.  with  copious  notes  and  up- 
IK^ndictiSt  in  coilabomtfoD  with  Henry  Rnwlinaon  and  J.  G. 
Wilkinfl*3e  (4  vols..  Lotidon.  1858-^80;  with  notes  abridged 
by  A.  J.  Grant.  2  vols..  1807);  The  ffutorkal  Evidtmcea  of 
tfie  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Rec&rd^  (Bampton  lecturwj  for 
1S3U:  1850)  r  The  Cantra«t»  of  ChrxMianilj/  irith  Heathen  and 
Jewish  Susi^emM  (1861);  The  Five  Oreat  Monarchie*  of  the 
Ancieni  EaMern  World  (4  vols.,  1862-67);  The  Sirth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy  (1873),  The  Seventh  Oreat  Chriental  Mon- 
arehy  (187ft),  the  lost  three  frequently  republishiHt  and  r<?- 
printed  *tollectively  under  the  title  The  Seven  Great  Mon- 
archiea  of  the  Ancient  EaMem  World:  A  Manual  of  Ancient 
HtMtorjf  Ce.  k-  New  York,  1889);  HUtoricxdltluMrotioneofthe 
Old  Tetdamenl  (London.  1871):  St.  Paul  in  Damaaeua  and 
Arabia  (1877);  The  BiMary  of  Ancient  Eoi/pt  (2  vols,.  1881); 
The  Rdigion*  of  the  A  neieni  World  ( 1882) ;  Efjupt  and  Bahulon 
from  Scripture  and  Profane  SourceM  (1884);  BiS>te  Topog- 
mphy  (1886);  Ancient  Effypt  (1887);  Phamtcia  (JSS9),  and 
Parthia  (1893),  in  The  Story  of  the  Xationn  ueriea:  Ancient 
HiMory  (1887);  Mof^e^,  HU  Life  and  Times  (1SS7).  The 
Kinffa  of  fwrael  and  Judah  (1880).  Imoc  and  Jacob  U800). 
and  Exra  and  Nrhemiith  (1891)*  in  The  Men  of  the  Bible 
flcrin;   and  The  Hiatorjf  of  Phtmida  (1889). 

RAWWSLEY,  ratxs'U,  HARDWICKE  DRUM- 
MOND:  Church  of  EnjEi:larui;  b.  at  Henley-on- 
Thames  (2:i  m.  H.e.  of  Oxfortl)  Sept.  28,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxfonl  (B.A.,  1875), 
and  was  ordered  lieacon  in  1875  and  onialned  priest 
two  years  later.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Bristol  (1875-78);  vicar  of  Low  Wray,  Lancast'Cr- 
ahire  (1878-83);  vicar  of  Crosthwaite^  Kei^wick, 
Cumberland  (since  188.1) ;  and  has  also  been  rural 
dean  of  Keswick  and  honorary  canon  of  Carlisle 
since  1893.  He  has  writt^^a  Book  of  Bristol  SanneiJs 
(London ,  1 877) ;  SomieU  at  fh^  English  Lnkejf  ( 188 1) ; 
S&nnets  raund  the  C<t(i«t  (1887);  Edward  Thrifuj, 
Teacher  ami  Poet  (1889);  PoemSy  Ballads,  and  Bu- 
cofica  (1890);   SL  Kentigem  of  CrosthwaUe  and  SL 


Herbert  of  Derwentwater  (3d  ed.,  Keswick,  1892); 
Nolesfor  the  Nile:  Hymna  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1892); 
Vakle  Tennyson,  and  other  Poerns  (1S93);  Idylh 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Nile  (1894);  Literary  AssociaiionH 
of  the  English  Lakes  (2  vols.,  1894);  Ballads  of  Brave 
Deeds  (1896);  Han^ey  Goodmn,  Bi^Iiop  of  Carlisle: 
A  Biographical  Memoir  (189ri);  Henry  Whitehead, 
1826-98:  Memorial  Sketch  ((jlasgow,  1897);  Say- 
ings  of  Jesus:  Six  Vilhge  Sermons  on  the  Papyrvs 
Fragment  (1897);  Life  and  Nature  at  the  English 
Lake^  (1899) ;  Sonnets  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  (Lon- 
don, 1899);  Ballads  of  the  War  (1900);  MemorifS 
of  the  Tennysons  (Glasgow,  19t)0);  Ruskin  and  the 
English  Lakes  (1901);  .4  Ratnbler*s  Note-Book  at  lite 
English  Lakes  (1902) ;  Lake  Country  Sketches  (190:i) ; 
Flower-Time  in  the  Oberland  (1904) ;  Venerable  Bede, 
hi^  Life  and  Work  (London,  1904) ;  Senrwni  on  the 
Login  (2  serie^s,  1905);  Months  at  the  Lakes  (1906); 
^l  Sotmei  Chronicle,  1900-03  (1906);  Round  the 
Lake  Country  (1909);  and  Poems  at  Home  and 
Al)road  (1909).  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons under  the  title  of  Christ  for  To-Day  (London, 
1885). 

RAYMOND,  MARTHVI:  Spanish  Dominican  and 
rabbinical  scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century*  He 
was  a  native  of  Catalonia^  and  was  in  1250  one  of 
eight  monks  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  oriental 
languages  mth  the  purpose  of  carrj-^ing  on  a  mission 
to  Jews  and  Moors.  In  1264  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany appointed  by  the  king  of  Aragon  to  examine 
Jewish  manuscripts  in  order  to  strike  out  from  them 
an}^  matter  assailing  Christianity.  He  worked  in 
Spain  as  a  misaionary,  and  also  for  a  short  time  in 
Tunis.  A  document  bearing  his  signature  and  dated 
Jtilyr  1284,  shows  that  he  was  at  that  time  stiU  living. 

Raymond's  refutation  of  the  Koran  is  lost.  There 
is  at  Bologna  a  manuscript  of  his  Capi^trum  Jn- 
d(Eorum,  aimed  at  the  errors  cjf  the  Jews;  and  at 
Tortosa  a  manuscript  containing  Explanatio  simboli 
apostolorum  ad  institutionemfidelium  has  a  marginal 
not^e  that  it  was  edited  by  **  a  fratre  Ro  Martini  de 
ordine  predicatorum.**  The  great  work  with  which 
Raymond's  name  is  associat-ed  is  his  Pugiojideij  on 
which  he  was  still  at  work  in  1278.  This  work  was 
used  by  Hieronymus  de  Sancta  Fide  in  his  HebraO' 
mastix  and  elsewhere,  was  plagiarised  by  Petrus 
GaJatinus,  and  was  one  of  the  credited  sources  of 
Victor  PorcheCs  Victoria  adversus  impioa  Ebreos 
(Paris,  1520).  About  1620  Bishop  Bosquet  dis- 
covered in  the  Collegium  Fuxense  a  manuscript  of 
the  PugiOy  and  from  this  and  three  other  manuscripts 
Joseph  de  Voisin  edited  the  work  with  numerouB 
learned  annotations  (Paris,  1651 ;  edited  again  with 
introduction  by  J,  B,  Carpzov,  Leipsic,  1687).  The 
first  part  treats  of  God  and  divine  omntj^cience, 
creation,  immortalityt  and  resurrection  from  the 
dead;  the  second  and  third  parts  are  devoted  to 
refutation  of  the  Jews.  The  second  and  third  parts 
are  still  of  value  for  missions,  and  also  for  science 
since  there  are  numerous  correctly  cited  quotations 
from  the  Talmud,  Midrashie  works,  and  other  early 
Jewish  literature.  Among  these  cited  works  is  the 
Bereshith  Rabba  major  or  magna,  a  work  in  part  de- 
rived from  the  Yesodh  of  Moses  ha-Darshan.  In 
his  use  of  this  work  the  only  charge  that  can  be 
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brouj^ht  agaitiBt  Raymood  is  that  he  diaconnectcel 
sentences  from  their  context  and  oesembled  them 
in  accordance  with  his  subjective  iDterpretation  and 
his  purpose  in  writing. 

The  question,  who  h  meant  by  the  "  Hschmon  ** 
often  adduced  by  Raymond,  is  not  definitely  an- 
swered ^  dome  scholars  coriBidering  that  it  ia  a  Ile- 
braiKing  of  his  owti  name,  and  not  a  character  miro- 
ducod  aa  speaking  in  the  Talmud  and  Midraab- 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

BlBUaaaAPBr:  A«  TourOD^  HiM,  d^«  homrruia  ill  wires  de 
tordre  de  Si.  Dominutae.  L  489-504 »  Pnrin,  1743,  Ambrose 
of  Altrajuum,  jSTifrfioM*™  Dominurana,  ml.  Riicaberti,  pp- 
fiS,  449-455,  Ratne,  ia77;  J.  V.  Wi^lf.  Biblt&lhi^  Hdinta, 
j.  lOlft-lg.  ill.  9H9-@@L  iv.  9eH,  Hambuiv,  ]7t5-3:i; 
J,  Qai6tif  njid  J.  Eohanli  Scriptort*  &rdinit  pradir-alorum^ 
i.  394^-398,  Paris,  1719;  aoi)  lUfniturc  njused  in  J.  G. 
Wftleb,  B4hliothf%^  ihtoloffira  Mrfff^ta.  L  6fpg.  Jca:x,  175'. 
The  chance  that  ftaymoQil  fuLsiliCfl  his  c-itatioDJ  from  Jew- 
ish wrilmBS  was  n^newmi  by  f^.  M.  HehiUcr-Stincmy  in 
J&ttrrml  of  FhiMoffy.  xvi  (lliMT),  1^1^152;  mfutntiDtn  oF 
the  charge  in  oUpTTud  by  L*  Zimi,  />i>  gaiftitdien^iithrn  Vvt- 
fcrtia'  der  Jmien.  pp.  2«7-29;i,  Bryrliti.  18,12;  E.  B.  PiMey. 
FiftM'TMrd  Chaptrr  i>f  Imiah,  vol  ii.,  Oxford*  1877;  A. 
Neubaucr^  Book  of  Tottit,  pp.  vJi.-Lx.,  3L£.-xjtv..  ib.  1S73; 
A^  EpntPiB,  in  Mag^Hn  fUr  dif  Wwufnachaft  d^a  Jydeti' 
thumt.  mm,  pp.  65-90.  cf.  I.  Levi,  in  Revue  d*t  Hudet 
iuivMt,  3c™  Cl8«l*>p  313-317. 

RAYHOITD,  MlITERi  Methodist  Episcopal;  b. 
at  New  York  Aug.  29,  ISU;  d.  at  Evanston,  III., 
Nov.  25,  1897.  He  was  educat<*d  at  the  Wesley  an 
Acatiemyp  WilbKLhara,  Mass.;  became  teacher  in 
the  same,  ISIH,  and  was  principal,  1848^-^;  was 
passtor  in  Masaachusette  after  184i ;  and  professor  of 
syi^itcmatie  theolop^y  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  III.,  from  i8d4.  He  published  Sy^f€7natic 
Thtologij  (:j  vols,,  Cincinnati.  1877). 

RAYMOND,  SAlHTp  OF  PEHNAFORTE:  B,  at 
Barcelona  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century; 
d*  Jan.  6,  1275.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Boiogna;  was  made  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Bar^ 
celona;  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1222;  was 
made  confessor  to  Gregory  IX.  !n  V2W^  and  general 
of  his  order  in  123S;  but  resi^neii  in  1240  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  heretics  and 
unbelievers  in  Spain.  He  was  canoniaed  in  1601, 
and  his  day  is  Jan  23.  He  wrote  a  Compilatw  natm 
deeretalium  Oreg&rii  IX.  (Strai^hurg,  1470  71;  Du- 
biiatia  cum  re^fmfisionihus  ad  qftirdam  capita  rnissa  ad 
poniijkem  (publishe*!  by  J,  F.  von  Rchulte,  Vienna, 
1808);  and  a  Summa  de  peeniientia  et  mairivionio 
(Rome,  1603). 

BiBuooRAfftT:  G.  Ptiillips,  Kirehtfiffelit,  iv.  2S2-30.1,  7 
vpto.,  RcffoiMEbiifis,  184 5-72 J  J,  F.  von,  Schulte.  Oetchvfae 
diT  Qufltm  und  LUtralur  dei  /^nonisefien  BechU,  ti.  ^dSh* 
413.  .Stuttffart,  1877;  Kl,  x.  755^7.^7. 

RAYMUHDUS  LULLUS.    See  LtrLi^Y;  Raymond. 
RAYNALDtrS,  ODERICUS.     See  RmAU^i,    Odd- 

RICO. 

READER.     See  Lector, 

REALISM.     See  Schouasticibm. 

REAL  PRESENCE,    See  Lord's  Stjpfbr;  Tean- 

BITBST  A  XTJ  ATI  0>r. 

REBEKAH  BIBLE.  See  Bi»u:  Versioks^  B, 
TV.,  !  0. 


RECHABITES,  rec'n-baitsr  A  clan  of  the  Zea- 
ites,  noted  for  adherence  to  the  commands  ef  one  d 
their  early  elders.  The  fundamental  p^ssa^efDr 
knowledge  of  the  Eechabit^  is  Jer.  xov.  I  sqq. 
According  to  this>  during  ttie  siege  of  Jemnlfm  hj 
Nebuchadrezzar^  Jeremiah  invited  into  the  Temple 
the  Rechabites  who  had  fled  to  JeruaalKn  before 
the  Babylonian  armies,  and  set  wine  before  thetn. 
They  refuse*^  to  drink  it  in  epite  of  hia  migiai;,  giv- 
ing as  their  reason  the  prohibition  against  mine  by 
Jonadab,  son  of  Hechab^  their  ancestor.  The  fidelttj 
with  which  the  Bechabitea  observed  these  conLmniKi^. 
served  Jeremiah  as  a  text  for  a  denunciation  of 
faithless  Judah,  which  did  not  keep  the  com- 
mands of  its  God  with  equal  fidelity.  Besidee  litis 
passage,  the  ancestor,  if  not  the  clan,  is  dpicribed 
in  11  Kings  x.  15-16  a^  being  in  eamei^  accord  ^ih 
the  reforming  purposes  of  Jehu.  Finally  the  Rwt- 
abi  tes  are  noted  in  I  Chron.  ii.  55  among  the  **  fam- 
ilies of  the  scribes  who  dwelt  at  Jahei  *'  as  "the 
Kenites  tliat  came  of  Hamath  the  father  of  the 
house  of  Rcchab."  This  m  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Rechabites  were 

nomada  who  clung  to  their  primitive  habita  ^hs& 

Israel  had  advanced  to  the  agricultural  8tagp.  IV' 

worshiped  Yahweh,  but  it  was  the  Yabwfh  vbom 

Israel  had  worshiped  in  the  desert.     It  Is*  iMtr- 

fore,  jntelligible  that,  in  the  days  of  ElLiha  aod 

Elijah,   when  the  worship  of  Baal  threateoed  to 

drive  out  that  of  Yahweh,  a  religions  comjaunity 

eouJd  be  formed  under  the  leaderahip  of  a  Joofldab 

ben   Rm:hab,   which  rejected  everything  eavonng 

of  Canaanite  civilisation.     The  name  Rechab  ^u^ 

naturally,  only  a  tribal  appellation.     The  esteem 

enjoyed  by  the  community  is  proved  by  the  fad 

that  Jehu  believed  he  could  conciliate  the  people 

after  his  bloody  deeds  by  having  Jonadab  with  him 

on  his  chariot.    The  Rechabitas  w*ho  sought  refuge 

in  Jerusalem,  in  Jeremiab'a  time,  seem  to  have  bd 

a  f^emi-H  pi  ritual  position,  and,  in  comtef]uencc  of  t!« 

events  of  the  time,  were  forced  to  give  up  thnr 

nomadic  life.    They  probably  shared  the  captirity 

of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  their  return  seem  to 

have  abandoned  their  exceptional  position  and  pa- 

sibiy  became  a  race  of  scrilses.  (R,  Kittel.) 

BifiUOdRAPHT:    Commentaries  on  Jpremtah,  «.£..  ^■^  B. 

Ikiiim^tt,  pp.  mi.-lii.,  44  aciQ-.  Londaci,  lKf)5:  H.  Witiiia, 

Mix-eltanra  mtmi*  u.  223-237*  AmslerdajD.  1700:  A.  Ci3- 

TUCiU  Commmiairf  litiSml,  J&rhnit^  pp.    xliii.-lLi],.  Pi* 

17:11 ;    11.  i^ehulti,  O.  T.  THmloffj/.  2  vobi..  London.  ISW: 

K.  Budde.  Hdieiun  a/  ismd  to  £he  E^tf.  pp>  19  ««., »» 

Vnrk,     lg99;      R.    Smend,    AMrMammllichf    Rtims^vgt- 

mrhirhte,  pp.  03sqq.,  Tabinffpn,  1^9;  R.  Kjtt<*1,  GweAs^ 

den  V&lkeit  UraH.   ii.   351-352.  a^5-3!*S.   LHpe-if,  1»?: 

8mjth,  Bei.  &f  Srm..  2d  ed.,  484   aqq.;    ViffiTumuX  Dv- 

Honnnirt,  fiuK?.  3nodv.  1001-100^;  DB,  iv.  2a3-3<M:  EB. 

iv.  4019-21;    JE,  JL  341^42. 

RECLUSE  (Lat.  reduMm^  indusuM):  Bpedk^!f 
a  particular  Mnd  of  soUtaiy  who  lives  a  life  of  se- 
clusion in  a  cell  {elan^a,  refly^trium)  in  the  belief 
that  God  is  served  by  so  doing.  The  practise  he- 
came  common  in  the  West,  although  reports  fmio 
the  East  concerning  a  temporary  or  permanent  iw- 
murement  of  both  male  and  female  henufti  iir 
not  lacking.  Gregory  of  Tours  (d.  Sai  or  SIM)tf 
the   first  in  the  We^t  to  mention  a  nuniher  of 
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recluses  of  both  sexes,  and  this  incloistered  life 
appears  to  tiave  been  \\idely  extended  in  Gaul  in 
the  sixth  centuiy.  Protaaius  lived 
The  Early  thus  at  Combrondo  in  Auvergne  ( VitcB 
Recluses,  patrum,  v.),  Jimiamis  (d-  530)  at 
Limoges  {Gloria  confessorum^  ciii.)i 
the  widow  Monegundis  at  Toiira  {Vitvs  patrum^ 
Xr3E0»  Ijeobardiis  {d*  583)  at  Marmoutier  near 
Toiir8»  Hospitiua  at  Vienne  (Hist.  Francorumt 
vi*  6),  and  others.  Gregory  further  tells  of  the 
mcioistraticm  of  a  twelve-year-old  ladj  Anatohus, 
near  Bordeaux  {Hist.  Francorum,  viii.  34).  He 
alflo  describes  (HUt.  Francm^um,  vL  29)  the  solemn 
aet  of  immuring,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Poitiers,  during  the  time  of  St.  Rade- 
gonde  {d.  587).  The  cell  being  duly  prepared,  the 
Abbess  Radegonde,  araid  the  ehiinting  of  psalms, 
conducted  the  new  recluse  to  her  eell,  attended  by 
the  rest  of  the  nuns  bearing  lighted  tapers.  Here 
the  incloistered  one  took  Ic^Ave  of  the  nuns  with  a 
kiss,  and  then  followed  the  sealing  of  the  door.  The 
Western  Church  made  early  provision  for  an  eccle- 
siastical regulation  and  subjection  of  the  inclois- 
tered religious  under  the  church  authorities.  The 
synods  of  Vannes,  465  (canon  ^li.),  Agde,  506 
(canon  xxxviii.),  Toledo,  648  (canon  v,),  and  Frank- 
fort, 794  (canon  xii.)  decreed  that  permission  to  lead 
the  recluse  life  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
had  been  regularly  brought  up  and  well  appro vcfl 
in  the  cloister. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
r^uJate  the  system,  it  retained  a  certain  freedom 
and  diversity.  The  recluses  only  in  part  affiliated 
with  Benedictine  or  other  cloisters;  a 
Classes  of  s>'st«m  of  lay  reeluses  existed,  inde- 
Recluses,  pendent  of  the  orders^  who  in  some 
cases  aoBexed  their  cells  to  cloisters  or 
to  cathedral  churches.  Finally ,  there  was  still  an- 
other class  of  recluses,  and  these  must  have  been 
the  least  acceptable  to  the  Church,  as  they  lived 
ieclated  as  forest  and  wilderness  hermit.Sj  and  bound 
themselves  to  no  rule.  The  Church  tolerated  thera, 
chiefly  because  the  neople  venerated  them  for  their 
supposed  gifts  of  miracles  and  heahng;  but  con- 
troversies concerning  them  were  not  lacking.  There 
were  reciusea  associated  with  the  Benedictine  clois- 
ter of  St.  Gall.  In  the  ninth  and  t4?nth  centuries 
there  were  also  recluses  in  connection  with  other  Ben- 
edictine cloisters,  as  at  Fmlda,  Messohrunn,  Gott- 
weig,  St.  Emmeram,  Nieder-Alteieh,  and  elsewhere. 
Heeiuses  were  also  found  in  the  monasteries  of  priors 
obedient  to  the  August  iniiui  rule,  and  in  cloisters 
of  f^e  Cistercians  and  the  Premonstrants.  The  most 
fusDOwned  unattached  recluses  who  hved  in  sylvan 
.Bolitude  are  St.  Liuthirga,  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  of 
io-called  Ro^strappe,  in  the  nether  Bodethal. 

about  830  to  860  (Viia  in  B.  Pez,  Tfiesaurits 

omeedotoram,  ii.  146-1 78^  6  vols.,  Augsburg,  1721- 
1723);  and  St.  Sisu  of  Drulxjck  m  Westphalia,  who 
inhabited  bor  hermitage  for  sixty-four  years  (Thiet^ 
mar,  Ckroni.cmif  ix.  8). 

Efforts  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  solitary  monks 
and  nyns  connected  with  cloisters  were  not  lack- 
ing. The  oldest  rule  was  drawn  up  by  a  Prankish 
cloistral  ecclesiastic  Grimilach,  probably  before  the 
close  of  the  ninth  c^ituiy  (L.  Holstemus,  Codex 


regulamm^  ed,  M.  Brockte,  i.  291-344,  Augsbui^, 
1759).     It  is  based  on  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  that 

of  Aachen  dating    from    S17.      Only 
Rules.       monks  who  have  passed  through  the 

cloister  or  secular  ecclesiastics  approved 
by  strict  tests,  and  only  by  permission  of  the  bishop 
or  abbot,  are  sdiowed  to  become  recluses.  Amid  the 
pealing  of  bells,  the  prospective  solitary  en  ten  the 
cell  prepared  for  him,  and  the  bishop  seals  it  with 
liis  ring.  The  pri\'ilege  of  receiving  daily  commu- 
nion is  also  allowed  to  the  lay  recluse.  With  the 
'  contemplative  life/*  which  conjointly  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  customriry  canonical  hours  obliges 
him  to  ceaseless  inward  prayer,  he  is  to  combine 
a  life  of  action,  to  earn  his  food  by  manual  labor, 
and  to  distribute,  of  his  siu-plus,  alms  to  the  poor. 
This  rule,  again,  forbids  exaggerated  fasting  and 
even  allows  wine.  Lastly,  the  recluse  may  have  as 
many  as  three  disciples  to  serve  him,  while  the  aged 
and  infirm  recluses  are  allowed  an  attendant^  ^^ho 
also  sees  to  their  baths.  There  is  a  very  comf>en- 
dious  rule  for  sohtaries  from  the  August inian  juris- 
diction of  Baumburg,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  eleventh  century,  and  has  regard  chiefly  to  the 
needs  of  lay  recluses  (SI,  Rader,  Bavaria  mnda,  iii. 
114  sqq.,  Munich,  1624;  B.  Haeften,  Distpiin- 
tiotn^^  monastiea'f  p.  S3,  Antwerp,  1644).  It  gives 
precise  flirections  i\ith  reference  to  the  nature  and 
outfit  of  the  cell,  which  is  to  be  constructed  of 
stone,  twelve  feet  square,  with  three  windows,  one 
opening  into  the  choir  of  the  church  and  ser%'ing  for 
the  reception  of  the  communion,  a  second  admitting 
food  and  drink,  and  the  third,  provided  with  glass 
or  horn,  letting  in  the  light.  Besides  these  rules  for 
male  recluses,  there  are  two  for  women.  About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  centurj',  Ethelred  (d.  1166), 
Cistercian  abbot  of  Revesby  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
upon  the  request  of  his  sister,  a  recluse,  wrote  a 
rule  entitled  Aelredi  rcgula  MVe  in^titutio  indi^sarum 
(Holstenius-Brockie,  ut  sup.,  i.  418-440).  Above 
all  he  assails  the  symptoms  of  moral  decline  and  of 
grievous  abuses  in  the  contemporary  recluse  Ofe  of 
England.  He  desires  complete  seclusion  from  the 
outer  world,  and  energetically  forbids  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  reception  of  guests. 
His  ideal  is  a  purely  contemplative  life.  Yet  even 
in  this  respect  his  **  Institution/'  like  Benedictine 
monasticism  at  large,  bears  an  aristocratic  stamp. 
The  recluse  nun  has  in  her  ser\ice  an  old  woman  and 
a  young  maid,  the  latter  attending  to  menial  tasks. 
Half  a  century  earher  is  the  Ancrefi  Riwle  ("  Ad- 
chorite  Rule*'),  composed  probably  by  Bishop  Rich- 
ard Poor  (d.  1237),  of  Salisbury  (B.  t^n  Brink.  Ge- 
schichtc  der  cnglucken  hiUerQluTf  i.  251-257,  Berlin, 
1877),  for  three  noble  dames  li\dng  as  recluse  nims 
at  Tarrant  in  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  solitaries  were  driven 
out  by  the  mendicant  orders  and  the  Bcguine  conn 

munities  (see  Begbauds,    Beguinks). 

Decline  and  Sporadically,  however,  they  persisted 

Diiappear-  even  doi^ii  to  the  Reformation  period. 

ftnce*       Leo  X.  conceded   the   same  favors  to 

four  recluses  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel 
in  St,  Peter's  Church  that  he  had  accorded  the 
Clares  (Wad ding,  Annaim  mirwres,  ad.  1515  n.  4). 
In   the    seventeenth    century     they    disappeared 
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altogether,  one  of  the  latefit  being  Johanna  of 
Cambry,  who  had  hereelf  immured  as  a  recJuae 
at  St.  Andrew's  Chtiroh^  lilie,  in  1625^  and  died 
there  in  1639  (Helyot,  OrdreM  monasiiqueSf  iv,  33S 

Id  the  Evangelical  church,  intense  ascetic  zeal 
urged  certain  Dutch  Reiormed  extremists  to  re- 
store the  medieval  reduae  life,  the  bc^kno^n  being 
the  solitary  Johann  Gennuvit  of  Venningen  on  the 
Ruhr  (d,  16^)f  who  tenanted  a  lonely  cabin  (Zock* 
ler,  p.  576).  G.  GRtVrzitACHER. 

BtsuocttAPBT:  The  litertittire  of  tho  aubjt^ct  i»  h^rgtly 
boLui4  up  with  that  on  MouHAtJcLfm;  flpeciai  Ireatmoot 
may  be  found  in:  I,  Hnub^r,  /^^  und  Wirken  der  Einife- 
AcUieumsien^  E:!>ehnJThaii£icn»  1S44;  L.  A.  A.  Pavy«  Let  Re- 
duaeria,  Lyotm,  IS76;  V.  KiAg^eyf  Th^  Hermil^,  Loijd£i»» 
IHSSn  M.  C.  Guigue^  Rechrte/iM  ^ur  Ux  recluaerica  dt  Ljftmt 
i^Qnii,  lHH7i  A*  Ba^edoWf  Die  InJUuten  in  DetO^chiand 
^  ,  *  im  IM*  nnd  IS.  Jahrhnnderi,  Hmddberg,  1S&^;  Llaa 
Eckenstejn,  Woman  under  Mojm«tvci*m^  Caiiibn<lgei  189*6; 
Mnt.  Anna  Jamescni,  LeaiftuU  of  the  Monastic  Ordera,  Bfrn- 
tan,  1890;  O.  Z6ckler,  Atkese  und  Moncfdum,  pp.  433 
iiqg.,  Frankfort,  IS97;  A>  W.  WLahart*  MorUatund  Manaa- 
Uries,  coiuiult  tho  Index  under  **  Hfimjits/'  Tivntoa,  10CI2; 

RECOLLECT:  The  designation  (from  recoUigere, 
'*  to  gather  again  **)  applied  to  certain  congrega- 
tiomj  inmde  different  monastic  orders,  because  their 
membera  returned  to  the  primitive  strict  rule  of  life. 
So  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stxteenth  century,  there 
were  recollects  of  the  Angus tinrang,  and  among  the 
Franciscans  there  were  reeoUecta  of  both  eexes. 

(J,  J.  HKREOO'f .) 

RECONCILIATION.     See  Atonemknt. 

RECUSANT:  The  term  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  ehurchea  to  denominate  those 
who  refuse  (Lat,  recmare,  *^  to  refuse  ")  to  attend 
church  and  worship  after  the  manner  of  those 
oommunlons. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY:  Henry  Dnnant,  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland  J  having  witnessed  the  great  and 
unnecessary  suffering  of  the  wounded  after  the  battle 
of  Solferino.  in  1S59,  and  bemg  inspired 
The  Treaty  by  the  work  of  Mias  Florence  Night'- 
of  Geneva,  ingale  (q.v.)  and  other  women,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  (In  Souvenir  de  Solf^rina  (J^d  ed.,  Geneva^ 
18C2).  This  work  and  his  untiring  energies  aroused 
the  interest  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe* 
In  1S64,  by  invitation  of  the  Swiss  government,  a 
eonvention  of  the  representatives  of  several  powders 
was  held  in  Geneva^  at  w  hich  was  eigned  the  first 
treaty  of  Geneva,  ^>metimes  called  the  Bed  Cross 
treaty.  This  treaty  was  revisied  by  a  second  con- 
vention in  190(5,  and  by  the  Hague  convention  its 
provisions  have  been  extended  to  naval  warfare*  It 
has  been  ratified  by  forty  countries,  representing 
all  the  civil i^efi  nationt?  of  the  world  (by  the  United 
States  of  Ameriea  in  Mar**  1882)*  Thia  instrument 
provided  that  "  officers,  s^oldiers,  and  other  persons 
officially  attached  to  armies,  who  are  sick  or  wounded 
shall  be  respected  and  cared  for  without  distinctions 
of  nationality,  by  the  belligerent  in  whose  power 
they  are,"  Hospital  formations,  their  personnel 
and  supplies  are  neutralized  and  protected  by  the 
1  i^fity.  which  alao  rt^cogniJies  and  includes  under  its 
provimons  the  volunteer  aid  societiee  of  the  Red 


Cross.  Out  of  compliment  ta  Switserland,  the  B^ns& 
fiag,  reversed  in  color  (red  cross  on  a  white  field]/ 
was  eeJeeted  as  the  universal  emblem  and  diftinetiti 
sign  for  the  protection  provided  by  the  ttBaty*  Hie 
treaty  provides  further  that  all  the  signatory  poweis 
shall  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  legislation  prevent- 
ing the  uae  by  private  persons  or  by  societies, 
other  than  those  upon  which  this  convention  con- 
fers the  r^ght  thereto,  of  the  emblem  or  name  of  the 
Hed  Cross  or  Geneva  Cross,  particularly  for  coat- 
mercial  purposes  (trade-marks). 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  have  grown  up  tlw 

great  national  Red  Croas  socieiias  of  the  worfd 

Each  society  m  organised   indepei>d- 

Red  Cross  ently  and  according  to  the  customs 

Societies*  and  laws  of  its  reepeetiv^e  country.  It 
must  be  '^  duly  recognised  and  author 
i*ed  "  by  its  respective  government.  After  a  Bodety 
is  organized  and  has  secured  the  necessary  recofni- 
tion  by  its  respective  government,  its  credentials  are 
forwarded  to  the  international  committee  at  G^nevi, 
which  passes  upon  them.  If  these  are  found  salia- 
factoiy  the  international  comnaittee  informs  the 
foreign  office  of  the  Swiss  government^  which  m  ii& 
turn  notifii^  the  foreign  offices  of  aU  the  otber  sig- 
natory powers  of  the  official  standing  of  the  society* 
In  the  charter  granted  by  congress  to  the  Amefican 
Red  Cross  in  1905^  the  reasons  for  the  formatiQn  of 
an  official  %*oluiiteer  society  as  stated  in  the  act  are 
that  **  The  International  Conference  of  Geneva  rec- 
ommends that  there  exist  in  every  coimtTy  a  ccan- 
mittee  whose  mission  consists  in  coopcratmg  in 
timi^  of  war  with  the  hosspital  service  of  armies  by 
aU  means  in  its  powers/'  and  that  a  *^  penaaneat 
organization  is  an  agency  needed  in  every  nation  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  said  treaty,"  and,  fuithw*' 
more,  that  **  the  importance  of  the  work  demands  a 
reincorporation  under  government  superviaon." 
The  purposes  of  the  society  ^'  aj«  and  shall  be  ttt 
furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  <d 
armies  in  time  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,"  *'  to  ort 
in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  as  a  medium  of  eoin- 
munication  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  their  army  and  navj%  and  to  act  In 
such  matters  between  similar  national  societiei  of 
other  governments  through  the  int^mational  ^cmh 
mitt^^  and  the  government  and  the  people  and  the 
Ariny  and  the  Kavy  of  the  United  St^t^^  of  Amer* 
ica/'  In  the  majority  of  Red  Cross  societies  ^ 
sphere  of  work  has  been  broadened  to  include  relief 
after  national  or  international  disasters*  In  the 
charter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  the  additional 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  society  "  to  continue  ssd 
carry  on  a  systejn  of  national  and  international  re- 
lief in  time  of  peace  and  apply  the  same  in  m]tis:a- 
ting  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fine, 
floods^  and  other  great  national  calamities  and  to 
de\ise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the 
same." 

The  first  nse  of  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  ia 
actual  warfare  was  made  by  a  corps  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  of  America*  The  volunteer  societies 
of  the  Red  Cross  began  their  most  aotive  assistance 
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b  France  and  Germany  during  the  war  of  1870,  and 
lince  that  time,  in  nearJy  all  of  the  countries 
which  have  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Histofy  and  Geneva  societies  have  been  created. 
Operatioiis,  The  training  of  nurses^  the  organization 
of  an  active  personnel  tlmt  may  be 
eady  for  immediate  mobiUzationt  the  coOecting  in 
Dine  coimtrie^  of  hospital  materia^?,  including  port- 
ble  barracks,  hospital  trains  and  shipSp  and  the 
Drniation  of  local  committees  or  diWsions  for  the 
lut^ing  of  funds  and  suppliesj  in  vam  of  war,  have 
peen  among  the  duties  of  the  societies.  Since  their 
rganiaation  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
lave  been  greatly  decreased.  This  was  noticeably 
D  during  the  Ru^so-Japane^e  War,  when  the  Red 
/TOSS  societies  of  the  respective  countries  rendered 
H valuable  assistance,  provided  hospital  slups,  hos- 
jital  trains,  field  hoi^pitals,  an  immense  amount  of 
itlier  supplies,  and  a  large  trained  personnel  for  the 
»re  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  Japanese  Retl 
2ro8s  has  a  membersFiip  of  1,522,000,  which  pro- 
rides  an  annual  income  of  over  a  million  doUars. 
in  funds  this  society  has  over  seven  millions  of  dol- 
iara  and  possesses  property  and  supplies  valued  at  a 
nillion  or  more.  The  European  soeietieg  have  many 
llundreds  of  thousands  of  members,  in  a  number  of 
countries  the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross  amount  to  from 
Mie  to  five  millions  of  dollars^  and  several  orgiiniza- 
iona  possess  also  large  warehouses  of  supplies.  The 
Irst  organiiation  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Unitct^l 
States  occurred  in  1881,  a  few  months  before  the 
lireAty  was  signed  by  this  country.  Its  first  presi^ 
lent,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  remained  at  the  head  of 
|he  society  until  1904,  wheJi  she  resigned.  At  that 
lime  it  numbered  about  UOO  memWrs.  During  the 
^war  between  the  United  States  and  8pain  the  society 
of  which  Miss  Barton  was  president  wa,s  mainly 
pOccupted  in  reconcentrado  relief.  In  New  York, 
Jalifomia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in- 
jependent  and  temporary  Red  Cross  organizations 
;pcw  up  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
rhese  independent  organizations  died  out  after  the 
rar  was  over.  In  1905  the  American  Red  Cross 
Ims  reincorporated  by  act  of  congress,  lis  central 
^jximittee  of  eighteen  members  (the  governing 
K>dy)  consists  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  Stat-es,  including  the  chair- 
ignan  and  representatives  of  the  State,  Treasur>% 
(Tar,  Justice,  and  Na\y  Departments,  of  six  elected 
Sy  the  incorporators,  and  six  by  the  delegates  from 
is  subsidiary  organizations.  The  law  ret] ui res  all 
counts  to  be  audited  by  the  War  Department 
al  tliat  an  annual  report  of  iU  transactions  be 
pade  to  congress.  Its  subsidiary  organizations  con- 
;t  of  state  boards,  of  each  of  which  the  governor 
ex-officio  prt^sident,  a  limited  number  of  repre- 
atati^'c  citizens  of  the  state  constituting  the  other 
"members.  The  duties  of  these  boards  he  mainly  in 
the  raising  of  funds  in  case  of  local  disaster  \\  ithin 
the  state,  or  of  serious  national  and  international 
disasters;  local  cliapters  consist  of  local  bodies  of 
lembers  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  or  \illages,  for  tlie 
of  aiding  the  relief  work  required  in  time  of 
or  disaster;  there  are  also  apeeialized  agencies, 
ich  as  duJyelectetl  charity  organizations,  federa- 
ions  of  trained  nurses^  relief  columns,  and  the  Hke, 


for  active  rehef  work.  The  work  of  national  head- 
quarter!? is  segregated  under  three  boards^  War,  Na- 
tional, and  IntemationaJ  Rehef .  The  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  each  hoard  are  members  of  the 
central  committee.  The  duties  assigned  to  these 
boards  is  tlie  study,  planning,  orgimization,  super- 
vision, and  control  of  such  rt^lief  work  as  falls  under 
their  respec^tive  jurLsdiction.  From  the  time  of  ita 
reorganlzLition  in  Feb,,  1905,  until  Jan.  I,  1910,  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  assisted  in  reli^'f  work  after 
twenty-five  disasters,  receiWng  and  expending  for 
tills  relief  over  five  million  dollars,  besides  large 
quantities  of  supplies.  Not  inclutled  in  this  amount 
is  1400,000  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  Red  Crosa 
Christmas  stamps  to  aid  in  the  campaign  against 
the  pestilence  of  tuberculosis.  Since  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  American  National  Rtnl  Cross  in  1905, 
William  Howard  Taft  has  been  the  president,  and 
the  national  treasurer  has  been  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the*  central  com- 
mittee, antl  its  counselor  has  been  the  rL-presenta- 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Justice  upon  tliia  com- 
mittee. M.  T.  BOARDMANN. 

BiBUor.RApnir:  C,  Bttrt-on,  Sk*rif  of  the  Red  CroM,  Now 
York.  11104:  E.  R.  F.  McCout  I'fuier  the  Carr  of  the  Jap" 
ane^e  War  Ojffice,  new  ed-,  ib.  1005. 

RED  SEA,  THE  (Hehr.  Yarn  suph.  "  Sea  of 
Rce<ls  "[  Gk,  Eriffhra  ihat^i-^sa,  "  Red  Sea  ";  Egyp- 
tian, k(^m-vcr,  **  Black  water"):  The  sea  located 
in  the  Bible  ea^t  of  Eg>^pt  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
exodus  the  Hebrews  crossed  it  on  the  way  to  Horeb 
and  Kadesh.  The  name  is  given  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment both  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  antj  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Num.  xxi.  4;  Deut.  ii.  1; 
1  Ivings  ix.  26).  It  is  still  debated  whether  the 
H<*brew  name  is  Semitic  or  a  loan  word  (from  the 
Egyptian  twjl).  In  connection  \iith  the  Exodus  it 
is  nc'cessarj"  to  remember  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaolis  the  western  arm  of  this  sea  extended  as 
far  as  Wadi  Tumilat*  i.e.,  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  that  to  the  northern  part 
of  this  arm  the  Egj^ptian  name  kem-ver  was  given. 
The  Egj^ptians  calleii  the  Red  Sea  below  Suez  '*  the 
Sea  of  Sailing  Around."  The  meaning  "  sea  of 
reeds  '*  has  been  called  in  question  on  grounds  of 
natural  historj%  yet  is  settled  by  Ex.  ii.  li,  5;  Isa. 
xix,  6.  Beds  of  reeds  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
region*  though  not  common  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
reed  grows  in  fresh  water.  In  attempting  to  account 
for  the  Greek- Roman  name  "  Red  Sea,*'  in  Jonah 
ii.  5,  the  meaning  **  sea  grass  "  has  been  proposed 
for  the  Hebrew  suph,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
name  is  derived  frtjm  the  fact  that  this  reddish  sea 
growth  abounds  in  those  waters.  But  that  name 
could  not  on  this  ground  be  applied  especially  to 
this  body  of  wafer,  since  the  gro^vth  is  common  to 
all  seas,  and  the  poem  in  Jonah  is  not  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  argument.  No  ver>*  noticeable  red 
phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  Red  Sea,  either  of 
animal  life,  vegetation,  cliffs,  or  coral  (so  C,  B. 
Kluuzinger,  Bildir  aus  Oberdgyptefu  p.  263,  Stutt- 
gart, 1877).  Ebers  has  suggested  that  the  name 
may  have  come  from  ErijthrtFan  V*  red-skinned  ") 
inhabitants  of  the  region.  Herodotus  means  by 
"  Red  Sea  "  the  Indian  Ocenn,  and  he  generally 
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calla  the  Gulf  of  Suez  the  ''  Arabian  Qulf/'  though 
he  employs  aUo  the  term  ''  Red  Sea."  What  now 
goes  by  that  name,  the  waters  from  the  Strmita  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb|  northward  to  the  pemnsula  of  Sinai, 
has  existod  Binc€  the  chalk  age,  thotigh  its  area  la 
growing  tesa  through  the  elevation  of  the  land  about 
its  shores. 

Upon  the  events  related  in  Ex,  sdii.^xv.,  dealing 
with  the  passage  of  the  sea  by  the  Hebrews  who 
had  sojourned  in  Egypt;  some  Ught  h&s  been  throw^n 
by  the  excavations  carried  on  under  the  Egj^pt 
Exploration  Fund  (q.v,),  especially  the  investiga- 
tions in  the  Wadj  Tumilat  under  E.  Naville  in  IS83. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  '^  treasure  city  "  (Ex^  i. 
II)  existed  there  of  which  the  name  was  probably 
Pi  thorn  ("  sanctuary  of  the  god  Turn  ").  A  stone 
was  found  by  Naville  bearing  the  inseription  Eto 
Castraj  showing  the  Joeation  there  of  the  Greek  city 
Heroopolis,  the  Roman  Ero  Castra,  which  the  Cop^ 
tic  version  of  Geo.  xhi,  2S-29  brings  into  connect 
tion  with  Goshen  in  the  land  of  liamescs  and  with 
Pithom  (cf.  Ex.  i.  11).  The  Coptic  translator  seems 
to  have  knowTi  that  Heroopolis  was  the  site  of  the 
earlier  Pithom.  From  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of 
the  period  300  b,c.-150  a.d.  it  is  known  that  the 
Red  Sea  reached  as  far  as  this  place  and  was  nav- 
igable. Geological  e'ddence  fully  corroborates  this 
testimony^  and  the  recession  of  the  waters  has  taken 
place  in  the  present  geological  eni.  The  reports  of 
cajiai^building  in  this  region  by  Necho  IL  and  Darius 
refef  doubtless  to  the  dredging  of  an  old  channeL 
The  stations  of  the  Hebrews  as  given  in  the  two 
narrations  of  J  and  P  do  not  aacordi  aa  is  shown 
by  R  parallel  presentation. 

J,  P. 

Gen.    xlv.    10   and    Ex,     Gen.  xlvii.  II,  "  land  of 

viii.     22,     "  land     of    Ramesea  ";    Ex.  xii,  13, 

Goshen/*  "land  of  Egypt  **;  Ex. 

xU.    37|    '*  Barneses    to 

Succoth.*' 

Ex.  xiii,  17-lS,  "  not  the  Ex.  xiii.  20,  "  Etham,  in 
way  of  the  land  of  the  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
Philistines,  .  .  .  but  ness*';  Ex.  xiv,  2,  9, 
.  .  .  the  way  of  the  circtut  to  Pi-hahiroth 
wildemeas  of  the  Red  between  Migdol  and 
Sea,**  the  sea,  before  Baal- 

sephon. 

Ex.  XV.  22,  23,  27,  "  wHl-     Ex.  xvi.  1,  "  Elim." 
demess      of      Shur," 
"  Marah/'  "  Ellm." 

Hie  data  given  by  J  is  intelligible  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge.  The  ^*  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Phi  Haines  '*  is  the  old  caravan  route  w^hich  passes 
by  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Meditciranean.  The 
"  way  of  the  w^Udemess  of  the  Red  Seii  "  led  through 
the  Wadi  Tumilat  past  Pithom  to  the  region  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  which, 
according  to  Gen.  xxv.  IS,  was  "  before  E^T^t" 
i.e.f  on  its  eastern  border.  Since  the  Hebrew^s  w^ere 
hemmed  in  by  the  border  fortresses,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  ford  the  sea  at  a  shallow*  spot.  It 
would  appear  that  the  combination  of  a  strong 
east  wind  and  an  ehb  tide,  producing  a  complete 
drying-up  of  the  watersi  was  not  an  uncommon  phe- 
nomenon.   In  the  opportime  happening  of  this  phe- 


nomenon Moses  would  see  the  favoring  hand  of  ]m 
Godr  and  he  led  his  people  across  during  the  ni^bt 
The  earlier  construction  of  the  parage  led  Mod^ 
and  the  Hebrews  southward  tow^ard  Suez  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  Naville  has  made  this  hypothesis  unten- 
able. The  account  of  P  Is  lesa  intelUgible.  For  the 
'^  land  of  Rames^  "  see  Goshen.  Succoth  Is  equated 
with  the  frequently  recurring  Egyptian  term  Thiku 
or  Thuket,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  region  of 
Pithom.  Etham  may  be  the  Hebren^  renderifii  d 
the  Egyptian  hetem^  *^  fortreaSj*'  several  of  vhifih 
guarded  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt  against  the 
nomads.  Ex.  xiv,  2  by  the  use  of  *'  turn  "  cr^tei 
a  puzzle  as  to  the  location  of  the  camp.  A  ICigdol  is 
known  to  have  existed  twelve  Roman  miles  firam 
Pelusium,  somewhere  near  TeU  al^Her,  but  to  pas 
this  would  lead  the  Israelites  by  *'  the  way  erf  the 
Philistoes,"  w^hieJi  was  forbidden  (J),  PihahirotJl 
is  not  yet  definitely  made  out.  Present  kDOv]e(||C 
does  not  permit  more  exact  follomng-out  of  tk 
narrative  of  P.  (H.  Gctbe,) 

BrBuooa^J^T:  C.  E.  Ehrooberf,  la  A^andLvrngm  d^  Btr^ 
Uner  Akademie^  phj/nkalim^  Kiasse^  1B31,  1,  PP-  l^  "W- 
Con  the  comb) :  F,  Fiwnd*  in  JA,^  ser..  xi  (1S4&3>  TTi 
»qq.*  C.  Rit!*r.  Compsnttivt  G^ocrtnphy  of  Pniatmt^  i 
6a-00,  102-166,  Edjubtinih,  ISCK;  G.  Eb«s,  Duttk  CoiH 
Mum  Sinai,  91  sqq..  532  aqq.«  Leipaic,  ISSl;  A,  W,  T^m*, 
The  ird>rtw9  ami  tht  Rai  3m,  Aadov«r«  1883;  W.  U. 
MOUer,  AMven  und  Eur&pa^  Ldpaic,  lSd3;  E.  C.  A,  Ri^isu 
Handw^'TtfrbucJi  df^  fri^/ijcAcA  Altertxim*,  iii  9m^7,  h. 
I8&4:  DB,  iv.  210;  EB,  iv.  4022-24,  On  Onn  ErodTB, 
E.  Nnville,  Th£  St&re  Citj/  of  PUhom  <md  £4e  EmdM  aftki 
E:£odu».  LondaD*  IS^  (an  epocb-nLakiDC  Memtde  id  thi 
Egypt  ExpIomtidQ  Fund);  H.  Bru^sf^h,  Strinintchnft  n^ 
Bih^woH.  pp.  11?  aqq,.  226  s^q.,  Berlin.  1^1:  J.  G- 
Duncan,  The  Exploration  of  Estvpt  <^fl^  ^*  O.  T,,  LoodOD, 
I90S^  R.  WeDl,  Le  S^j^w^  dea  itrtiMita  au  dStai  4  le  StMm 
data  la  relolum  pfimiHpf,  PftriSp  1910. 

HEDEEMER,  ORDER  OF  THE  {Orvh  S.  Sdvh 
ion'^  or  S.  Eedempf^ms)  i  A  popular  desifnatiaa  of 
several  Roman  Catholic  orders.  It  is  incorrectb 
given  to  the  Brigittines  (see  BmiKaET,  SAurr,  or 
Sw^de^nJj  and  to  the  Ordo  de  redemptiooie  eapti- 
vorum,  founded  by  St.  Peter  Nolaac^  (see  NoLiSOo). 
With  more  propriety  it  is  applied  to  the  lledempWr^ 
lata  (Societ-as  sanctissimi  nostri  Redemptoria)  d 
Alfonso  Maria  da  Liguori  (q.v.)^  though  its  ^st 
here  can  easily  lead  to  misunderstanding.  Tbe 
same  ia  true  of  the  name  aa  des]§:natioa  fof  i 
knightly  order  (De  eaneti^Hsimo  eanguine  S,  E*- 
demptoris)  fotmded  by  Vincent  I.  of  Manttii  m 
1608;  it  was  conftrmed  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  but  mm 
attained  to  much  importance.  The  Greek  Order 
of  the  Redc?emer,  founded  by  King  Otto  I*  in  1^ 
to  commemorate  the  liberation  from  the  Turkic 
yoket  ia  a  pufcly  secular  order  of  merit.  Lasth",  a 
pripst  of  the  dioeeee  of  Freiburig:,  J.  B,  Jordan  by 
name  (later  railed  Father  Francis  of  the  Croes^, 
founded  at  Rome  in  1881  a  Societas  divini  Sali?v 
toris,  devoted  to  the  work  of  misgions.  In  18©  it 
wag  given  the  apostolic  prefecture  of  Assom  in  the 
East  Indies  as  its  field  of  labor,  and  in  1S95  it  alao 
undertook  misaionary  work  in  South  Africa, 

CO.  Z5cTaxBt ) 

BiBuoaRAFHTTc  Bdmbucli^t  Ord^ti  imd  ICiMi?n(7aAupfKvt< 
tIL  313,  3a  I  iq<i,,  dI6,  61S.  670-571;  M.  GriUnf-r.  »i5Bf^ 
und  Vrrdimidurden  allrr  KtiUvritlaai'tn  drr  Wdt  im  li>- 
JahThufuiert,  Tjeipsic.  1S33;  CimieTp  RHigiout  C^^imi,  !«>• 
180  sq^K,  460  Bqq.r  973  sqi|. 
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REDEMPTION* 


■  Hcdomption  la  tbo  Old  TMUment  (i  Zh 
H  In  tiio  NVnr  Testojzient  <{i  4), 

■  In  the  Early  Churcb  and  the  East  (|  5). 
H  In  tbo  Wmi  till  the  EefonziAiioa  ((  6). 
^P  Eefonnatioii  and  Later  Doctrine  ($  7K 
IP  Eequlra meats  ot  the  Doctrine  (}  8). 

The  Christian  religion^  though  not  the  exclusive 

possessor  of  theidu^a  of  redemption,  kis  given  to  it  a 

special  definiteneds  and  a  donuQant  position.     If 

the  term  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 

»i.  Fonda-  ka  deUverance  from  dangers  and  ilia 
mental  in  general,  scarcely  any  religion  is 
Ideas.  wholly  without  it.  It  assumes  an  im- 
portant position,  however,  only  when 
the  ills  in  question  form  part  of  a  great  syst-em 
against  which  human  power  id  helpleaa.  This  may 
be  carried  bo  fur  that  every  act  of  the  rehgioui  life  is 
contemplated  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  r^ 
demption,  aa  is  the  case  with  Buddhism.  The  doc- 
*.  trine  asaumea  a  higher  form  when  it  includes  or 
principally  considers  deliverance  from  evil  The 
religion  of  Israel  shows  a  progressive  development 
from  a  mainly  eudemonistic  to  a  mainly  ethical  con- 
ception; and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Christiiinity  to 
regard  redemption  as  primarily  a  deliverance  from 
sin,  upon  which  freedom  from  other  ills  follows  as 
a  consequence.  Where  a  decided  ethical  signifi- 
cance is  given  to  the  term,  two  separate  lines  of 
thought  are  followed  out,  each  connecte<l  with  a 
separate  conception  of  sin.  On  the  one  hand,  sin 
is  a  condition  which  appears  in  the  light  of  rehgion 
as  a  painful  burden;  on  the  other*  it  is  a  personal 
act  of  the  mil,  which  brings  with  it  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt.  Inasmuch  as  to  this  is  attacherl  the 
torturing  conscioiL'^ncss  of  separation  from  God,  the 
desire  for  its  removal  becomes  the  dominant  thought. 
The  fundamental  question  of  religion,  then,  is  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation,  while  sin  as  a  condition 
stands  first  of  the  ills  from  which  man  sc^ks  deliver- 
ance. In  the  most  developed  form  of  an  ethical 
redemptive  religion  the  thought  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  thus  preeminent.  Such  a  religion  has 
the  deepest  conception  of  sin  as  an  offense^ 
against  the  moral  authority  of  Go<l,  and  the 
highest  personally  ethical  idea  of  salvation  as  a 
relation  of  peace  resting  upon  the  gracious  disposi- 
tion of  Cod.  This  being  the  conception  which 
is  chamcteriatic  qf  Christianity*  it  would  be  more 
fitting  to  consider  Christianity  a  religion  of  recon- 
ciliation than  of  redemption,  in  which  respect  it 
rises  far  above  Buddliism,  which  is  a  religion  of 
redemption. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  terms  *'  redemption  "  and  **  reconcilia- 
tion "  or  *^  atonement  "  in  Christian  dogmatics.  The 
actual  wse  is  ^imewhat  lacking  in  pre- 
2.  Cognate  cision,  largely  on  account  of  the  way 
Ideas.       in  which  they  are  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  employs  kataUag^,  for 
the  deciflive  change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
through  which  eirinif  "  peace/*  is  substitut-ed  for 
BtMan,  **  hostile  '*  (Roro.  v.  10,  11;   II  Cor.  v.  18^ 
20X  and  deliveranoe  from  impending  judgment  en- 
(Rom.  v.  9).    On  the  other  hand^  apduir&sis 


sometimes  refers  to  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  as 
the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Rom.  ill.  24; 
Eph.  i.  7;  Col.  i.  14;  Heb»  ix.  15),  and  sometimes 
to  the  final  dehverance  from  the  pressure  of  condi- 
tions here  (Rom.  viii.  23;  I  Cor.  i.  30;  Eph.  iv. 
30).  These  passages  lead  to  a  threefold  use  of  the 
word — ^as  denoting  (1)  the  entire  Ba\ing  work  of 
Christ,  the  deliverance  from  guilt,  sin,  and  evil; 
(2)  the  precise  method  which  renders  the  forgive 
neas  of  sins  possible,  buying  back  at  the  price  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  (3)  the  change  worked  in  human 
destiny  by  the  removal  of  guilt.  In  modem  theol- 
ogy, despit'C  numerous  variations,  the  ^^eight  of 
usage  is  in  favor  of  designating  by  atonement  the 
removal  of  guilt  (not  merely  of  the  subjective  eon- 
sciousness  of  guilt),  and  by  redemption  the  break- 
ing of  the  power  of  sin  and  the  removal  of  the  mi»- 
ary  consc^quent  upon  its  dominion.  The  former 
combines  the  ethical  and  religious  standpoints,  the 
latter  the  ethical  and  eudemonistic  (see  Atone- 
ment). 

If  the  idea  of  redemption  be  traced  tJirough  the 
Scriptures,  the  behef  in  Yahweh's  redeeming  power 
and  purpose  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  national 

e^dstence  of  Israel.     This  existence  is 

3-  Redemp-  estabUshed  by  the  redemption  of  the 

tion  in      people  from  Eg>^ptian  siaver>%  which 

the  Old      remains  the  memorial  of  their  election 

Testament  as  the  people  of  God,  and  the  pledge  of 

further  d  eh  iterances  to  come.  The 
Je^vish  idea  of  redemption  is  originally  political;  the 
object  of  redemption  is  the  nation,  and  the  foes  from 
whom  they  are  redeemed  are  national  adversaries* 
In  the  same  form  the  idea  appears  after  the  exile. 
The  subject  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  the  redeeming  acta 
of  Yahweh,  past  and  future,  and  all  the  prophets 
point  to  his  demonstrated  faithfulness  as  a  ground 
for  hope.  But  with  the  exile  the  hope  took  a  new 
and  more  spiritual  shape.  The  national  misfortunes 
impressed  the  people  deeply  with  the  conditional 
nature  of  the  covenant.  Israel's  guilt  separates  tlw 
people  from  its  God,  and  only  repentance  can  open 
the  way  to  new  salvation.  If  God  resrfjores  his  peo- 
ple, it  is  a  sign  that  he  forgives  them  and  takes 
away  their  guilt.  This  forgiveness  is  based  upon 
the  free  love  of  God;  it  is  not  gained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  law,  but  he  regards  the  sacrifice  of  his 
servant,  upon  whom  is  laid  the  iniquity  of  alL  Thus 
is  reached,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  redemption,  the  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment which  is  not  conditioned  upon  legal  sacrifices 
and  not  limited  to  minor  transgressions.  Political 
aspirations  are  not  lacking  even  here;  but  the  fun- 
damental idea  is  that  of  a  moral  change  in  the  peo- 
ple (Isa.  I  viii.  6-14).  Sin  is  now  recognised  as  the 
root  of  evil,  and  victory  is  promised,  not  mei;;ely 
over  national  foes,  but  over  man*s  hereditary  enemy, 
the  tempter.  But  a  reilemption  with  moral  con- 
ditions can  no  longer  be  confined  to  one  race ;  Israel 's 
light  is  to  go  out  to  the  heathen.  And  with  this 
broadening  of  the  conception  comes  also  its  indi- 
vidualizing; the  individual  who  trusts  in  God  is  to 
be  redeemed  by  God's  intervention  from  peril  and 
oppression,  and  even  acquires  a  hope  of  resurrection 
from  death. 
The  form  assumed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the 
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idea  of  redemption  is  not  the  logical  continuance  of 

this  process,  but  is  the  result  of  the  revelation  of 

God  in  Christ.    Though  the  redeemer 

4.  In       does  not  correspond  to  the  expecta- 

the  New  tions  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  David's  line, 
Testament  the  deeds  of  healing  and  help  that  he 
performs,  and  the  fatherly  love  of  God 
that  he  attests,  proclaim  him  the  heaven-sent  savior. 
He  himself  regards  his  casting-out  of  devils  as  a 
sign  of  the  opening  of  a  new  period  of  salvation,  of 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Finally  he  gives 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  making  possible  a  re- 
mission of  guilt  by  his  voluntary  bearing  of  its  con- 
sequence. His  appearances  after  his  resurrection 
convince  his  disciples  that  he  is  still  to  be  with  them, 
as  the  head  of  his  invisible  kingdom,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  His  proclamation  of  a  second  coming, 
upon  which  are  to  follow  the  messianic  judgment, 
the  liberation  of  his  people  from  all  oppression,  and 
a  change  in  all  the  conditions  of  human  life  (Matt, 
xix.  28),  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  redemption  in 
its  fullest  sense  is  the  work  of  his  first  coming.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  apostolic  preaching  the  main 
points  are  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  basis  of  the 
atonement,  his  resurrection  as  the  ground  of  a  new 
and  spiritual  Ufe  for  his  disciples,  and  his  second 
coming,  which  shall  remove  the  oppression  of  evil. 
In  other  words,  the  New-Testament  conception  of 
redemption  puts  first  the  idea  of  relief  from  guilt, 
next  that  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
last  the  removal  of  evil.  Such  a  religious-ethical 
redemption  can  of  course  be  limited  to  no  one  na- 
tion, but  begins  to  reahze  itself  wherever  faith  in 
the  redeemer  is  present  and  an  entrance  into  his 
world-wide  kingdom  is  gained. 

In  Christian  theology  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
has  a  different  history  from  that  of  the  atonement. 
While  in  the  latter  is  concentrated  the  struggle  to 
balance  the  religious  and  the  ethical  elements  in 
the  idea  of  salvation,  the  certainty  of  redemption  is 
always  a  fixed  background  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness; and  the  historical  development  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  way  in  which  the  recognition  of 
the  personal  ethical  nature  of  salvation,  sharply 
emphasized  by  Paul  but  early  obscured,  came  grad- 
ually into  full  light  once  more. 

The  idea  of  redemption  entertained  by  primitive 

Christianity  is  predominantly  eschatological.     The 

believers  feel  themselves  strangers  in 

$.  In  the    the  world,  the  destruction  of  which  is 

Early       at  hand,  and  await  their  blessedness  in 

Church  and  the   approaching  messianic   kingdom. 

the  East  The  Redeemer  has  indeed  brought  to 
his  people  knowledge  and  life  (Didache, 
ix.,  X.);  but  the  latter  is  more  an  object  of  hope 
than  an  actual  experience;  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
connected  with  moral  change  and  fulfilment  of  the 
new  law.  The  Hellenic  conception  of  the  Christian 
message  by  the  apologists  brought  prominently  for- 
ward the  knowledge  imparted  by  Christ,  w^ho,  as  the 
perfect  teacher,  shows  the  way  to  "  incorruption  " 
by  giving  his  disciples  power  to  overcome  evil  spirits 
and  walk  in  the  path  of  moral  purity.  This  intel- 
lectual-moral conception  of  redemption,  typically 
rpprescnt<*(l  by  .Justin,  had  a  long  life  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  only  a  subsidiary  influence.     The  de- 


velopment of  dogma  was  determined  by  the  mystio- 
realistic  conception,  as  worked  out  by  Iiencus  in 
Pauline  phraseology.  For  him,  too,  immortality  is 
the  goal,  which  is  brought  about  by  an  entire  te- 
construction  of  humanity  on  a  higher  plane;  hu- 
manity is  placed  once  more  in  the  right  ielati(Hi  to 
God  and  receives  again  his  image  and  a  share  id  his 
own  immortahty.  Irenseus  touches  on  recondtift- 
tion,  but  lays  most  stress  on  the  removal  of  death. 
How  little  Greek  theology,  with  its  lack  of  a  deep 
consciousness  of  guilt,  was  qualified  to  develop  the 
latter  may  be  seen  in  Origen,  for  whom  the  teadiiog 
office  of  Christ  is  still  central.  The  treatise  of  Atha- 
nasius  on  the  incarnation  approaches  more  closely 
to  the  idea  of  reconciliation  than  does  Irensus;  bi^ 
even  in  him  the  leading  ideas  are  the  restoration  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  life,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  death  by  the  death  of  Christ.  A  special 
place  is  held  in  eastern  doctrine  by  the  notion  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  purchase-price  paid  to  the 
devil  for  the  setting  free  of  man,  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power.  This  idea,  wide-spread  in  the  East, 
is  supported  by  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  while 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  John  of  Damascus  repudi- 
ate it;  in  the  West  it  was  accepted  by  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.  At  bottom  only 
an  extension  of  the  common  Greek  idea  of  libera- 
tion from  pagan  ignorance  and  the  dominion  of 
death,  it  yet  shows  consciousness  of  the  need  of  an 
equitable  basis  for  the  redemption,  and  leads  up  to 
the  juristic  theories  developed  in  the  West. 

Western  writers  were  led  by  their  realiiation  of 

sin  as  guilt  to  regard  the  removal  of  guilt  as  the 

principal  feature  in  the  work  of  redemption.   Etbi 

as  early  as  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  it 

6.  In  the  was  interpreted  in  legal  terms;  azid  be- 
West  till  the  fore  long  there  grew  up  the  conception 

Refonna-  of  a  legal  satisfaction  made  by  CSirist 
tion.  to  God.  This  begins  with  Cyprian  and 
is  carried  on  by  Hilary  and  Ambrose. 
Augustine  takes  the  legal  view  in  conjunction  with 
a  mystical  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  thus  weakens 
it  to  some  extent.  For  him  redemption  is  a  change 
in  the  religious-ethical  state,  involving  freedom  fitm 
the  devil's  power  and  a  prc^ressive  repIetiOD  inth 
divine  strength.  He  has  in  his  mind  a  personal  re- 
lation of  peace  with  God,  but  this  aspect  of  salva- 
tion he  does  not  carry  out  to  definite  dogmatic  con- 
clusions. The  juristic  idea  of  western  theology  was 
further  developed  by  Anselm,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  deducing  from  the  remission  of  sin 
an  interior  change  in  the  siimer.  The  formal  juris- 
tic treatment  does  not  penetrate  the  depths  of  the 
religious-ethical  process.  Anselm's  theory,  there- 
fore, called  out  an  opposing  theory  from  Abdard, 
resting  wholly  on  the  love  of  God,  and  was  accepted 
by  later  medieval  theologians  only  with  modifica- 
tions and  additions.  Thomas  Aquinas  regards  as 
the  results  of  Christ's  sufferings  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  the 
removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  reconciliation,  and  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  heaven.  He  connects  the 
ideas  of  reconciliation  and  redemption,  but  makes 
"  remission  of  blame  "  less  important  than  "  vt 
fusion  of  grace  "  and  the  consequent  ethical  move- 
ment of  the  will.    The  historical  redeeming  work 
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of  Christ  is  presented  onJy  as  a  distant  eondition 
precedent  to  saJvation,  the  actual  accompiiiiliment 
of  whieh  follows  on  the  suppljdng  of  g^race  through 
the  medium  of  the  Church.  Although  mysticism 
uttompted  lo  satisfy  the  craving  for  redemption 
ptirtly  by  evasion  of  the  Church's  mediation  and 
partly  by  pressing  it  into  the  service  of  the  inner 
life,  it  failed  to  retieh  a  personal  ethical  conception 
of  redemption,  because  it  placed  the  ethical  and 
mystical  union  with  God  above  the  remission  of  sin. 
Luther,  on  the  other  handt  made  the  remiBSion  of 
guilt  accomplished  by  Christ's  intervention  the  fun- 
damental principle.  The  holy  sufferer  be-ars  the 
wnith  of  God  and  satisfies  his  justice; 
7.  Refer-  but  he  is  also  the  mighty  conqueror  who 
mation  and  delivers  us  from  our  tyrants — the  law, 
Later  tsin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell — and  so 
Doctrine.  aboUshes,  with  sin  and  guilt,  all  the 
powers  of  evil  whose  dominion  was 
founded  by  the  fail  of  man.  His  great  conception 
was  onJy  partially  adopted  by  Protestant  dogmatics. 
Melanchthon  merely  developed  the  notion  of  legal 
atonement  as  a  necessary  condition  of  forensic  jus- 
tification. Osiander  was  imable  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  relation  between  the  objective  fact  of  redemjj- 
tion  and  the  subjective  justification.  The  more  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  was  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  satisfaction,  the  less  was  it  possible  to  include  in 
a  dogmatic  system  the  whole  train  of  salutary  ron- 
sequences  which  Luther  coimected  with  it.  The 
doctrine  of  the  royal  office  of  the  exalted  savior  gave 
the  most  room  for  them;  but  it  considered  redemp- 
tion as  but  supplementary  to  the  historical  work  of 
salvation.  In  opfwsition  to  this,  Pietism,  with  its 
special  int(?rest  in  sanctihcation  and  in  escliatology, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
Rationalism,  \\ith  its  hard  morality,  lost  aU  under- 
standing of  the  remission  of  sin  and  thus  of  redemf> 
tion.  Kant's  deeper  moral  conception  came  near 
postulating  this  grace  for  the  eradication  of  evil;  but 
his  fixed  principle  of  moral  autonomy  caused  him 
to  reduce  w^hat  for  him  was  the  symbolic  language  of 
dogma  to  interior  moral  proces.*<cs.  Schleiermacher 
taught  his  followers  to  recognize  the  centra!  point 
of  the  Christiim  faith;  but  his  optunistic  concep- 
tion of  sin  aa  an  inevitable  stage  in  human  develop- 
ment, his  half-pantheistic  idea  of  God,  and  hie?  nat-- 
uralistic-esthetic  notion  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  prevented  him  from  fuJIy  realizing  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  rwlemption .  The  newer  dogmatic  writers 
have  in  great  part  striven  to  recover  more  fully 
the  Scriptural  and  the  Reformation  conceptions  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  esaential  to  the  completeness  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  salvation  that  it  should  teach  not  only 
a  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  but  a  redemption 
as  well,  whicli  transforms  the  whole  life  of  the  re- 
deemed and  their  relation  to  the  worl<L 
8.  Require-  Redemption   In    its  inmot^t,  religious 
ments  of  the  sense  is  reconciliation,  the  change  in 
Doctrine,    man's  relation  to  God  by  the  removaJ 
of  the  guilt  of  sin.    Redemption  in  its 
ethical  and  its  e.schatological  meimings  ia  the  oon- 
sequence  of  tJiis.    But  the  close  connection  of  these 
elements  can  be  preserved  only  when  the  atonement 
is  regarded  as  the  pledge  and  the  beginning  of  a 


new  development  for  humamtj\  The  believer,  Ms 
sins  forgiven,  is  transplanted  with  his  risen  Lord 
into  the  supernatural  kingdom  of  God ;  the  domin- 
ion of  sin  is  broken  forever  in  him;  the  source  of 
his  life  is  not  in  tliia  world  but  in  that  which  ia  above. 
tSuch  a  redemption  carries  \sith  it  the  abolition  of 
evil,  wdiich  is  already,  so  far  as  it  is  the  positive 
penalty  of  sin,  removed  with  sin.  Tlie  common  ills 
of  life  are  no  longer  penalties  to  the  believer,  since 
they  can  not  harm  his  relation  to  God.  Even  death 
has  to  the  Christian  no  longer  the  character  of  a 
punishment,  since  his  real  hfe  already  belongs  to 
the  other  world.  The  entire  removal  of  evil  ia  hin- 
dered partly  by  the  result-s  of  past  sins,  partly  by  the 
coexistence  in  the  world  of  those  who  reject  salva- 
tion. The  older  Protestant  dogmatics,  therefore,  in 
harmony  with  the  New  Testament,  looked  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  process  of  salvation  to  follow 
upon  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Modem  ^Titers, 
inclining  to  dispute  the  universal  connection  of  evil 
with  siji,  and  looking  with  Schleiermacher  for  a 
merely  subjective  conquest  of  it,  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  inchiding  a  positive  abolition  of  ovil  in  the 
idea  of  redemption.  But  the  hope  is  inseparable 
from  Christian  belief  thut  God  will  create  new  sur- 
roundings for  tlie  new  life  of  his  children,  which  shall 
oorrespond  to  their  higher  natiu*c  and  allow  it  to 
develop  freely  and  fully.  In  this  connection  with 
redemption  lies  the  real  foundation  of  Christian 
eschatology.  (O.  Kibn.) 

BtiiLioaBA^PBT :  Tlic  lit^nitiin?  under  Atoxeue.vt  (partic- 
ularly tbo  works  of  Baur  and  HilschJ);  tbo  treatises  on 
the  history  of  doctrine  (see  Doctiunb,  Hibtort  op,  tape- 
eially  the  works  of  Hamack,  Seeberg.  Ijoots,  and  .Shcdd); 
the  subject  is  cxpliettly  or  implicitily  di»cuMed  in  all  workn 
on  iiystematio  theology  (a<^e  Dooma,  Dogmatics  for  full 
Vmt  of  tiUefi),  which  oft«n  ]i4d  list«  of  literature;  and,  for 
th(3  Bibljc'al  Bide,  the  prinripal  treatises  oamed  in  and 
under  BiiiLirAL  TuEOLQar  (especialty  the  works  by 
Oehler,  Scbulti,  Duff.  DUlnuum.  cWrlos,  Dn\id»on.  Ben- 
netU  Holtjemnnn.  Steveoa,  WeiM,  and  BeyschiaiE).  Con- 
Rult  further:  E,  Colet,  Practical  DiKOurne  <tf  God" it  Sover- 
rifffitv*  Loodoa,  1673,  reiaaue.  Philadelphia,  1854;  T. 
Wijitle,  Erpedumctff  Predich'on,  and  Accomplishmcni  of 
tJni  Ckrintian  Redemption  Illustrated,  Oxford.  1794;  J, 
Goodwin,  Red/emj^itm  fRed&imed,  London.  1651,  rpissue. 
1S40;  C«  Beecher,  RtdetTner  and  Redeemed,  BoatOQ,  1S54; 
H.  W.  Motuu:!],  Tht  Reliaum  of  Redemptum.  London,  1S66; 
H.  W&Uttce,  RepftteiUaHve  Refrponmhiiity  ,  .  .  £>trtfi« 
Prt>cedure  in  Proiaidgna  and  Redemption,  Ediabufith,  1867; 
J.  (}.  Wilijon,  Redemptiofn  in  Prophecy,  Philaddpbia*  1886; 
C.  Graham*  The  Glory  of  God  in  Redemption,  London,  1892; 
J.  Orr,  Chriiitinn  View  of  God  and  the  World,  pp.  333  nqq., 
Edmhurgh,  1893;  A.  Titius,  Die  nnd^stamentiiche  Z^re  von 
der  Selioktdt,  vols.  L-iv.,  FreibuiR,  1895-1900;  W.  Shirley, 
RvdempHofi  According  to  BUmal  Purpose,  London,  1902; 
G,  A.  F,  Ecklin,  BrlSmtno  und  Versifhnuno,  Basel,  1903; 
R.  Herrnaann,  EriAtvng,  Tabiagcn,  1905:  D,  W.  Simon, 
The  Redemption  of  Man,  2d  od.,  Edinburgh,  19D5;  DB, 
W.  210-21 1 :  DCG,  ii.  475-184. 

REDEMPTORISTS.  See  Liguori,  Alfonso 
Maria  m,  and  the  Redemptoriht  Ordee. 

REDEN,  r^'den,  FMJDEiUCA,  COITNTESS  OF: 
German  philanthropist;  h.  at  Brunswick  May  12^ 
1774;  d.  at  Erdmannsdorf  (a  village  near  Schmiede- 
berg,  31  m,  sf.s.w.  of  Liegnitz)  May  14,  1854.  In 
1802  she  married  Count  Reden,  who,  hke  hers-elf, 
though  humanitJiriaii  in  ideal,  was  then  devoid  of 
special  reliijiotis  int^reste.  The  establishioent  of 
the  PrusRian  Bible  society  in  1814,  however,  led  him 
to  found  the  Buchwald  society  in  the  following  year 
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and  to  make  bis  wife  its  president »  After  the  comit*s 
death  in  1S15,  ihe  came  into  contact  with  the  Mora^ 
vianSi  for  whom  ahe  entertained  the  highest  eHtecm; 
she  was  also  led  to  preside  at  private  devotional 
meetings  which  were  almost  sectarian  in  character. 
In  1837  the  countess  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Zillerthalefs  (q.v.)  Dear  Erdmanna- 
dorf  and  in  providing  for  their  instruction  in  Prot^ 
e^tantism,  even  though  she  waa  confronted  by  op- 
poaitioD  and  discouragement.  The  closing  decade 
and  a  half  of  the  Ufe  of  the  c-omitesa  of  Reden  was 
devoted  ehjefty  to  her  Bible  society  and  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Hirschberg  Bible  (Hirschbei^g,  1S44; 
see  BiBLELS,  Annotated,  and  BibllE  Bummarieb,  L, 
5)^  whichj  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  of  Prussia »  was  destined  to  replace  the  rationalis- 
tie  SchutUhrerbibel  of  Gustav  Frie<lrich  Dinter  (q:v.). 

(Otto  Dibeuub.) 

Bibmooha^ht:  E,  F.  Reym,  Fritxterikf,  Grafin  non  Redtn, 
BerLui.  1^88;  E.  Gebbikrdt.  Gr^ijin  Friedmkt  von  Raivn, 
J>imdoFf.  1900;   ADB,  luvii.  513. 

REDEHBACHER,  rft'den-baH'^er,  CHRISTIAN 
WILHELIA  ADOLF:  Bavarian  Lutheran,  compicu- 
oua  for  hid  rigid  Proteatant  position;  b.  at  Pappen- 
heim  (37  m.  s.w,  of  Nuremberg)  July  12,  18O0;  d. 
at  Domhauaen  (a  %iliage  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt- 
milhi)  July  14p  1870,  He  was  educated  at  Eriangen 
(lBl9-2ii),  and  after  five  yeairg  of  work  aa  a  private 
tutor  and  vicar  became^  in  1828,  pastor  at  the  village 
of  Jochsberg.  Here  he  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of 
ratio nalismj  particularly  in  the  columns  of  the 
HmnilfHisck*liiurgijidi^ji  KorrmponchrublaUt  and  he 
became  known  as  a  writer  of  popular  devotional 
works  also.  Redenbacher  achioval  his  chief  fame, 
howevert  by  hist  pubJic  remonstrance,  while  pastor 
at  Sulikircheo,  ingumst  the  order  of  the  Bavarian 
ministry  of  war  requiring  all  soldiers,  including 
Protestants,  to  genuflect  to  the  blessed  sacrament 
when  carried  in  procesaion  (see  Kneeuno  Con- 
troversy IN  Bavaria),  In  1841  he  declared  such 
acta  on  the  part  of  Protest^intjs  to  be  idolatrous,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  advocated  open  defiance  of 
the  order.  In  Oct,,  l^'i,  he  was  summoned  before 
the  military  court  at  N\iremberg»  and  in  January 
he  was  suspended  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  mis- 
use of  religion.  He  now  retired  to  Nuremberg  to 
await  the  outcome  of  his  trial,  and  in  Mar.,  1845, 
was  sentence  by  the  supreme  court  to  a  year's 
imprisonment.  Such  Qxcitement  had  now  been 
aroused  among  the  Proteetjmts^  however^  that  the 
king  remitted  Reilenbacher'a  imprisonment,  al- 
though he  still  remainetl  suspended.  In  1848  the 
sympathy  felt  for  Redenbacher  outeide  of  Bavaria 
resulttnl  in  his  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Sachsenburg 
in  Saxony.  Here  he  re^Jiumed  literary  activity,  vig- 
orously opposing  the  frccth inking  and  revolutionnry 
tendencies  surrounding  him.  Meanwhile  conditions 
had  so  changed  in  Bavaria  tlitit  Redenbacher  could 
accept  a  call,  in  1S52,  to  the  pastorate  of  Groas- 
haslach^  where  he  remained  until  1860,  when  he  was 
called  to  Domhausen,  holding  the  latter  pastorate 
until  his  death. 

The  principal  works  of  Redenbacher  were:  Wahr- 
heit  und  Liebe  (Nuremberg^  1842) ;  Simon  wn  Cana 
(1842:  these  two  being  his  protests  against  genu- 
flection);  ChrisdichBA  AUerlei  (4  vols,,  Nuremberg, 


lS44r-76);  Ein/n£he  Beiraddungen,  doa  Gsme  dir 
Heildehre  un^OMend  (2  vols.,  I844r45);  Da  Lkht^ 
freundthum  (Dresden,  1846);  GeschidUlidw  Zn^ 
nisae  /t2r  dm  Glat^ben  (2  vols.,  Dresden  aad  Calw, 
1846-69);  Kurie  Re/&nfuiiictisge»ckidm  (Calw, 
1856);  Lembuch  der  WdlgesdiuMt.  (3  vok,  im^ 
1867);  EetFwditungen  hei  Ltichengdngni^cn  (Aai^ 
bach,  1869);  £tsan§<!i«?Hpo*^^f  (Schweiaf  art,  1876); 
and  the  posthumous  EpistdposHUe  (ed,  by  his  bod, 
T,  Redenbacher,  with  a  brief  biographical  aketdi; 
Erlangen,  1878).  He  likewise  edited  the  Ntut^ 
VolkMbliothek  (7  vols.,  Dresden,  1&17-S3),  bM  col- 
lected many  of  his  own  contributions  in  his  To^b- 
und  Jugendsdinfien  (6  vo\&.,  Schweinfnrt,  1871-75J. 

(E.  DoaK.) 
BiBUOoaAFST;  Wiifie  der  Brinnenfnff  an  C.  W.  A.  Stdm^ 
badutr.  Ansboeh.  187a:  F.  Reuter.  Di€  BrianB^  Bwidtm- 
mchaft  J8te-S3,  Erln&cea,  139(1;  E.  Dom,  m  Btitr^  iv 
bai/truehoi  Kirchfnfft:achKki€^  t.  1-2  (IS^U  BichmuB^ 
m  M^mtUvf^rift  fUr  Innerv  MitttiofLt  Juei«»  1900;  ABS, 
xxvii.  &]a-£lS. 

EEDPATH,  HEIIRY  ADERBY:    Churdi  d  £i^ 

land;  b.  at  Forest  HiU,  London,  Juoe  19,  1S4S;  I 
m  London  Sept.  24,  1908.  He  waa  educated  at 
Queen *s  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1871)^  and  ims  o^ 
dered  deacon  in  1872  and  ordained  priest  la  lS7i 
He  was  curate  of  Southam  (1872-75)  and  Luddes- 
down  (1876^-80);  vicar  of  Wolvercote  (1880-83); 
rector  of  HolweU  Doraet  (1883-90);  and  vicar  si 
Sparaholt  (1890-98);  and  rector  of  St.  Dunftan-io- 
East,  London,  after  1898^  also  examining  chaplm 
to  the  bishop  of  London  after  1905.  He  waa  abo  pub- 
lic examiner  at  Oxford  in  lS93r-04,  1898-99,  asd 
1903,  and  Grinfeld  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  in  Ik 
aame  umvenity  in  1901-05.  He  published  Con- 
cordance ta  the  Sfrpiuaginl  (in  eollaboratioa  tdtli 
E.  Hatch;  Oxford,  1896  sqq,)  and  Chrisi  the  Fulfil- 
ment  of  Prophery  (London,  1907). 

RBED,  AHDEEW:  English  phtlanthTopist  md 
Independent;  b.  at  London  Nov,  27,  1787:  d,  tb^ 
Feb.  25,  1862.     He  entered  Hackney  Collie  m  * 

theolc^cal  student  in  1807;  was  ordained  in  1811; 
was  pastor  of  New  Road  Chapel,  1S11-3L  and<!l 
Wyclif  Chapel,  1831^1.  He  founded  the  Lofldim 
Orphan  Asylum  (181^15),  the  Infant  Orphan  Aar- 
lum  (1827),  Reedham,  another  orphan  asylum 
(1844),  an  asylum  for  idiota  (1847),  and  the  Rojil 
Hospital  for  Incurables  (1855):  thus  establiihini: 
philanthropies  at  an  expense  of  $636,600.  He  pub- 
liahed  No  FicHon  (2  vols,,  London,  1819);  Nism- 
Hm  of  the  Visii  to  the  American  ChurcM^  (2  toL*., 
1836);  and  Charge*  and  Sermons  (1861)-  ^  ^V°^ 
nology  he  issued  ^4  Supplement  to  2>f .  Watis*i  Pmifrt* 
and  HymnM  (1817).  and  The  Hymn  Book:  Frtpafd 
from  Dr.  WaUs'H  Pmlm*  ond  HifmnB  (1842).  Tbf 
latter  contained  twenty-seven  h3rtnns  by  himfie'll, 
one  of  which  was  **  Holy  Ghost  I  with*light  divine "; 
and  nineteen  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Holmes  before 
her  marriage,  one  of  which  was  "  Oh^  do  not  let  the 
word  depart/' 

BiBLioaaAr-HY:  A.  and  C.  R^ed,  MemoirM  of  Ihr  Il/fe  «"* 
PhUantkropic  Labour*  of  Andr«vr  Rmd,  wiih  Sd^eivm 
from  hit  J^vrntda.  3d  ed,*  Loadcm,  1867  (by  bfe  »oiBn 
B.  W,  Duflield,  En^ish  Hymn*,  p,  218.  New  York,  188*^ 
Julian,  Hymntd^Qy.  pp.  0S3-&5i;  DNB,  xlvii.  3lS&^^' 

REED,  RICHARD  CLARE:  Southern  Preshy- 
terian;    b,  at  Harrison^  Tenn.,  Jan,  24,  ISSL    He 
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was  graduated  at  King  College,  Briitol,  Tenn.  (A.B.^ 
1873),  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary »  H amp- 
den-Sidney,  Va.  (1876);  became  pastor  at  Char- 
lotte Court  Houae,  Va,,  1877;  Franklin,  Toon., 
1885;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  in  1889;  and  of  Woodland  Street  Church, 
Noahville,  Tenn,,  in  1892.  Since  1898  he  ha^  been 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminar}'  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  theology  he 
is  a  conaervative,  "  loyal  to  the  Calvinistic  system 
aa  contained  in  the  Westminster  Standards."  He 
has  written  The  Gospel  as  Taught  by  Calvin  ( Rich- 
mond ^  Va.,  1896);  History  of  th^:  Presby(ermn 
Churches  of  the  World  (Philadelphia,  1905);  John 
Ktwx,  his  Field  and  hiji  Work  (Richmond,  1905); 
antl  Presbyterian  Doctrines  (1906). 

REESE,  Hs,  FREDERICK  FOCKE:     Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia;  b,  at  Baltimorei  Md,, 


Oct.  23;  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  (1872-75)  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.  (1875-76),  and  wa«  ordered  dea- 
con in  1S78  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  mim'ater  and  priest  in  charge 
of  Ml  Souls',  Baltimore^  a3  well  bs  curate  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  the  same  dty  (1878-85). 
and  rector  of  Trinity,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (1885-90)- 
Christ  Church,  Macon,  Ga.  (1890-1903),  and  Christ 
Church,  Nashville,  Tcnn.  (1903-08).  He  was  a 
deputy  to  six  general  conventions  (1892-1907),  and 
also  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee^  Tenn.  In  1908,  on  the  division  of 
the  diocese  of  Georgia  into  the  sees  of  Atlanta 
and  Georgia,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
latter. 

REEVE,   JOHH,     See  Muggleton,   Lobowic3C, 

AND   THE    MuGQUETONlANa. 


I.  Theories  of  tho  Refonnatioa. 

1.  The  HtstorieoJ  View, 

2.  Vte^vni  Aota^oaidtic  to  the  Rcfonna- 

tiOD. 

PreJatical    Ajmilu]!   oq    Refonnera* 
CbameteiB  and  Motives  (ft  1)> 

Minimiaing  of   He%iouti  Element 
(12). 
n.  Principles  of  the  Eelommtioa. 

Itii  Bojsis  (I  1). 


THE  REFORMATION. 

Thin>©  Principles  of  PTOt««tBiitkm 
<f  2). 
III.  Tho  EefonxiatioQ  in  the  Differant 
Countries. 

1.  Germany. 
First  Period  (|  1). 
From   1630  to   the  Thirty  Veaia* 

War  (I  2). 

2.  Swituerland. 

3.  Fnmec. 


4.  NetheHuidib 

5.  Bohemia. 
0.  HuuQit&Ty. 

7.  Poland. 

8.  Scandinavia. 

9.  England. 

10.  Scotland, 

11.  Italy. 

12.  Spain. 

13.  Thp  United  Statet. 


The  Reformation  ia  the  historical  name  for  the 
religiouis  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
greatest  aint?e  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It 
divided  the  Western  Church  into  two  opposing  seo 
tions,  and  ^uvc  rise  to  the  various  Evangelical  or 
Protestant  organixationjs  of  Christendom.  It  has 
three  chief  branches:  the  Lutheran,  in  Germany; 
the  Zivinglian  and  Calvinistie,  in  ^Switzerland, 
France,  Holland^  and  Scotland;  and  the  AngUcaii,  in 
Kngkind,  Each  of  these  branchcjs  has  again  !"jecome 
the  root  of  other  Proteat^int  denominiitionw,  notably 
in  England  and  the  Unif4?d  States,  under  the  foster- 
ing cart?  of  ciWl  and  religiou.«?  freedom  (for  griatistics 
see  pROTEHTANTi8M,  IL,  §  4).  Protestaiitism  has 
taken  hold  chiefly  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  is  strongesrt  in  Germany,  .Switzerland, 
Scanchnavia,  Holland,  the  Britmh  Empire,  and 
Nortli  America,  and  extends  its  missionary  opera- 
tions to  all  heathen  landa* 

L  Theories  of  the  Refonnation,  1.  TheHlstorfoal 
View:  It  was  a  salutary  rehgious  movement,  on  the 
one  hand  protesting  against  abuses  in  the  Chinrch 
and,  on  the  other,  involving  a  return  to  Scripture 
in  its  simple  sense.  It  was  primarily  neither  po- 
litical, philosophical  nor  literary,  hut  religious  and 
moral.  It  was  not  an  abrupt  revolution,  but  had 
its  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  There  were  many 
**  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.'*  The  con- 
stant pressure  in  the  medieval  Church  toward  re- 
form and  liberty?  the  startling  tracts  of  eueh  pam- 
phleteers ae  Marsihus  of  Padua  (q  v*)  and  George  of 
Heimburg;  the  long  conflict  between  the  German 
emperors  and  the  popes  j  the  reformatory  counciLia 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bajsel;  the  heretical  eecta 
IX.«27 


soch  as  the  Humiliati,  Waldenses  (qq.v,),  and  AI- 
bigenses  (see  MAMtiiEANS,  IL)  in  France,  northern 
Italy,  and  Austria;  Wyclif  and  tho  Lollards  in  Eng- 
land; Huss.  the  H unites,  and  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (fjq.v.)»  in  Bohemia;  Arnold  of  Brescia  and 
Savonarola  in  Italy  (qq.v.);  the  spirituahstic  piety 
and  theology  of  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries;  the  theologi<'al  wntings  of 
Wesel,  Goch,  and  Weasel  (qq  v.)  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands;  [tlie  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  (see  Common  Life,  Bretbern  of  thk)  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Southern  Germany];  the  rise  of 
the  national  languages  and  letters  in  connection 
with  national  f^elf-eonisciousueea ;  the  invention  of 
the  printing-press;  Humanifim  (q.v.)  and  tlie  re- 
vival of  letters  and  claesica]  learning  under  the 
direction  of  Agrieola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus 
(qq.v.),^ — ^^all  the-se  were  preparations  for  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  all  these  and  similar  movements 
the  impulse  was  manifesting  itself  in  favor  of  a 
more  spiritual  conception  of  Christianity,  of  the 
devotional  aa  opposed  to  the  sacramental  %iew,  of 
the  individuahstic  as  opposed  to  the  hierarchical, 
and  in  favor  of  the  inmiediate  eommunfon  of  all 
Christiana  with  God  apart  from  the  sacerdotal  aid 
of  the  priesthood.  The  EvangehcaJ  churches  claim  a 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  all  preceding  history,  and 
own  their  iodebtedness  to  the  missionaries,  school- 
men, fathers,  confessors,  and  martyrs  of  former  ages, 
but  insist  on  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ  and 
hi»  inspired  organs  a.s  final.  The  Reformation  is  re- 
lated to  medieval  Catholicism  as  waa  the  ApoetoHc 
Church  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  the  Gospel 
dispenBation  to  the  dispensatioii  of  the  law. 
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8.  Views  Antaffonistio  to  the  Beformation :     The 
view  that  the  movement  was  a  stage  in  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  the  Christian  Church  is  op- 
posed by  Roman  Catholic  historians  and  by  writers 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land   and    the    Protestant    Episcopal 
1.  Prelati-  Church    of    America.      These    writers 
~^*"*       treat  the  Reformation  as  a  misfortune 
ere'  Char-*  ^^  ^  crime.    It  was  a  crime  in  that  its 
aotera  and  headers  wilfully  rent  the  unity  of  the 
KotiTea.    Western  Church.    It  was  a  misfortune 
in  so  far  as  it  prevented  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  Church  under  the  conduct  of  its  or- 
dained hierarchy  and  led  to  a  decline  of  the  Church's 
influence  over  the  nations  and  of  Christendom  in 
the  world.     The  chief  representatives  of  this  view 
are  Dollinger,  in  his  early  period  before  1870,  Car- 
dinal Hergcnrothcr,  Janssen,  Dcnifle,  Nicolas  Paulus, 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  F.  A.  Gasquet  (The  Eve  of 
the  Reformation  f  London,  1905).    Such  Roman  Cath- 
olic historians  as  Hefelc  and  Funk  give  to  the  same 
view    a    moderate   statement.      The     very    term 
{Neuerung,   **  Innovation  ")  which  German  Roman 
Catholics — Denifle,  Funk,  and  others, — give  to  the 
Reformation  at  once  predicates  of  the  movement  a 
violent    rupture   with  the  preceding  history  of  the 
Church  and  departure  from  the  true  form  of  Chris- 
tianity.     Roman    CathoUc    writers    pursue    three 
methods  to  show  that  the  Reformation  was  an  in- 
salutary  and  violent  rupture:   (1)  The  motives  and 
character  of  the  Reformers  themselves  are  assailed 
as  irreligious  and  sometimes  sordid.    This  method 
was  applied  to  the  Reformers  in  their  own  day  or 
soon  after  their  death.    Luther  was  chaiged  ^ith 
suicide,  Calvin  with  sodomy,  and  Knox  with  the 
same  or  other  offenses.     The  producing  cause  on 
the  continent  is  declared  to  have  been  the  rude 
self-will  and  camalism  of  Luther  and  in  England 
the  sensualism  and  monarchical  pride  of  Henry 
VIII.     These  men,  with  Calvin,  who  is  compared 
by  Dollinger  and  others  with  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
coarsely  broke  with  legitimate  Church  authority, 
lawlessly  served  their  own  ambitions,  and  deserved 
the  title  and  the  fate  of  heretics.     The  latest  tra- 
ducer  of  the  character  of  the  Reformers  was  the 
late  Henri  Denifle  in  his  learned  but  intemperate 
Luther  und  Luihertum  (2  vols.,  Mainz,  1904  sqq.). 
The  assault  magnifies  the  imperfections  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  leaves  out  of  sight  their  good  qualities 
and  their  purpose  to  do  good.    It  denies  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  these  men,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  distorts  into  a  confession 
of  camalism  and  debauchery  isolated  statements 
made  by  Luther  himself  in  his  own  vigorous  and 
exaggerated  form  of  speech  which  probably  had  no 
references  to  excesses.     (2)  The     doctrines     which 
the  Reformers  promulgated  are  declared  not  only 
unscriptural  and  contrary  to  Church  tradition  but 
immoral.     Among  the  first  representatives  of  this 
method  was  Johann  Eck  (q.v.).    There  has  been  no 
more  able  one  than  Denifle.    The  latter  in  a  pro- 
longed discussion  pronounces  Luther's  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  to  be  not  only  the  mother  of 
moral  lawlessness  but  the  outcome  of  Luther's  car- 
nal habits.     Luther,  unable  and  unwilling  to  re- 
strain his  appetites,  finally  gave  them  full  rein  and 


invented  the  doctrine  as  a  cloak  for  his  exoeeees. 
He  meant  to  say,  "  one  may  be  as  immoral  as  he 
pleases,  faith  will  save."    Denifle  sets  over  against 
this  anomic  principle  the  principle  he  ascribes  to 
the  CathoHc  Church  of  salvation  through  faith  work- 
ing by  love.    Love  is  the  element  which  expresses 
itself  in  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  moral  ex- 
ample[]of  Christ.    This  element  Luther  intentionally 
left  out.    In  order  to  make  a  case  Denifle  pangles 
a  statement  in  one  of  Luther's  sermons  and  then 
gives  to  the  fragment  an  interpretation  which  an- 
tagonizes every  principle  of  faur  criticism.    (3)  The 
Reformation    is    declared  to    have  put   a  bnisk 
check  upon  forces  of  progress  and  betterment  going 
on  in  the  Church.    Janssen  {History  of  the  Gtrmati 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  12  vols., 
London,  1896  sqq.)  has  presented  this  view  with 
subtlety  and  skill.    The  work  produced  a  remark- 
able sensation  when  it  appeared  in  German  (in  1S76 
sqq.)  and  it  has  passed  through  nearly  twenty  edi- 
tions (the  last,  1896  sqq.)  under  the  hand  of  Pastor. 
La3ring  stress  upon  educational  forces  which  were 
active,  upon  certain  economic  movements  in  so- 
ciety, certain  devotional  tracts  which  appeared  in 
Germany,  etc.,  he  confuses  the  reader  into  suppo- 
sing that  these  disconnected  rills  were  a  great  cu^ 
rent  moving  toward  the  ocean  of  ecclesiastical  and 
social  reform  which  leaders  like  Gerson  and  Cla- 
manges  had  sighed  for  and  the  great  reformatory 
councils  had  labored  to  reach.     Luther  not  only 
checked  but  turned  back  this  movement  of  prog- 
ress and  in  Germany  started  an  era  of  social  disin- 
tegration and  individual  lawlessness  from  which 
the  Western  world  is  still  suffering.    Janssen  (18th 
ed.,  p.  8)  distinctly  traces  the  beneficent  activity  d 
the  fifteenth  century  "  to  the  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  good  works,  taught  by  the  Church  which  in  that 
age  still  continued  to  dominate  all  minds."    This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  a  treatment  the  plausibil- 
ity of  which  has  attracted  even  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  is  based  on  insecure  founda- 
tions.   The  theory,  as  handled  by  Janssen,  ignores 
the  hopeless  corruption  of  the  papal  court  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  bqg:iiming  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  passes  by  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Fifth    Lateran   Council,    which   adjourned   a  few 
months  before  Luther  nailed  up  his  theses,  to  set 
reforms  on  foot,  and  keeps  out  of  sight  the  general 
distraction  of  Western  Ciiristendom.    It  also  leaves 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  most  loyal  Roman 
Catholic  countries  since  the  Reformation  era,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  and  South  America,  have  been  in  mat- 
ters of  human  progress  and  civilization  far  behind 
the  Protestant  parts  of  the  world,  England,  North 
America,  and  Germany.    Burckhardt  in  his  History 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  declares  with  no  Httle 
probability  that  the  papacy  itself  was  saved  by  the 
Reformation. 

Another  theory  of  recent  origin  goes  so  far 
as  to  make  the  religious  element  secondary  m 
the  Reformation  or  so  to  minimize  it  as  to  give 
it  little  importance.  Thus  J.  A.  Robinson,  Shidy 
of  the  Lutheran  Revolt  (in  American  Historical 
RevieWy  Jan.,  1903),  says:  "  The  assertion  that 
the  Reformation  can  scarcely  be  called  a  religious 
revolution  may  prove  to  be  an  overstatement,  but 
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are  nevertheless  weighty  argumenta  which 
jnay  be  adduced  in  favor  of  that  conclusion,'' 
This  theory  involves  the  aingidar  con- 
ception that  the  modern  observer 
knows  better  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Latimer,  than 
theae  men  knew  themselves.  They 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  moved  by 
^ligious  considerations  and  had  religious  vnds  in 
view,  but  they  were  mistaken.  Their  opponents, 
ftlso,  wore  mistaken  in  opposing  them  with  ar^u- 
ment^  drawn  from  rehgion.  Moreover^  the  '^'ast 
literature  produced  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
mas  written  with  a  mistaken  \"iew  of  what  the 
■truggle  going  on  meant,  Litating  social,  poHtic^al, 
and  economic  changes  followed  the  Reformation, 
pmd  were  involved  in  lis  principles,  but  primarily 
the  movement  was  a  revolt  of  conscience  againht 
abuses  in  tbe  Church  and  was  a  reproclamation  of 
the  Gospel.  Such,  at  any  rate,  waa  the  view  of  the 
iBeformers  themselves. 

IL  Principles  of  the  Reformation;  The  move- 
liient  starteti  with  the  practical  question,  How  can 
the  troubled  conscience  find  piu-don  smd  peace ♦  and 
become  sure  of  personal  salvation?  It  retained  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  all  the  ob- 
jective doctrines  of  Christmnity  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  and  the  divine- 
huraaii  character  and  work  of  Christy 
in  fact,  all  the  articien  of  fnith  contained  in  the 
Aperies'  and  other  ecumenical  creeds  of  the  early 
church »  But  it  joined  isHue  with  the  prevailing 
fiOteriolog>%  that  in,  the  apphcation  of  the  doctrines 
relating  to  Christianity,  esp4^cially  the  ju.*ttification 
p{  the  sinner  before  God,  the  character  of  faith,  good 
prorkst  the  rights  of  conscienre,  the  mh  of  faith, 
and  the  meaning  and  ninrii>er  of  the  sacraments. 
It  brought  the  boHever  into  direct  relation  and 
iimion  with  Christ  as  the  one  and  all-sufficiejit  source 
of  salvation,  and  set  aside  the  doctrint^s  of  sacer- 
dotal and  saintly  mediation  and  intercession.  The 
Protestant  goes  directly  to  the  Word  of  God  for  in- 
atruction,  and  io  the  throne  of  grace  in  bis  devo- 
tions; while  the  pious  Roman  Catholic  consults*  the 
leaching  of  his  churchy  aAd  prefers  to  offer  his 
prayers  through  the  medium  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Ihe  saints. 

'     From  this  general  principle  of  Evangelical  free- 
dom, and  direct  indiWdual  relationship  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ,  proceeil  the  three  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism — the  absolute 
2,  Three    supremacy  of  (1)  the  Word  and  of  (2) 
Principles   the  grace  of  Christ,  and  (Z)  the  general 
of  Prot-    priesthood  of  believers.     The  first  is 
estantism.    called  the  formah  or^  better*  the  ob- 
jective principle;   the  second,  the  ma- 
terial, or,  bett>er,  the  subjective  principle:  the  third 
nay  be  called  the  social,  or  ecclesiastical  principle. 
tSennan  wntera  emphasize  the  first  two,  but  often 
overlook  the  thud,  which  is  of  equal  importance. 
(1)  The  objective  principle  proclaims  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  to  he  the 
only  infallible  source  and  rule  of  faith  and  practise, 
and  aaaerts  the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
same,  in  distinction  from  the  Roman  Catholic  view,, 
which  declares  the  Bible  and  tradition  to  be  co- 


ordinate sources  and  rulea  of  faith,  and  makes  tra* 
dition,  especially  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils, 
the  only  legitimate  and  infallible  interpreter  of  the 
Bible.  In  its  extreme  form  Chilling  worth  expressed 
thia  principle  of  the  Reformation  in  the  well-known 
formula^  "  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.*'  Prot- 
estantism, how  ever,  by  no  means  despises  or  rejects 
church  authority  as  such,  but  only  subordinates  it 
to,  and  measures  its  value  by,  the  Bible,  and  be- 
lieves in  a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
through  tbe  expanding  and  deepening  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom.  Hence,  besides  ha\ing  its  own 
symbols  or  stand arda  of  public  doctrine,  it  retained 
all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  a  large 
amount  of  disciphnary  and  ritual  tradition,  and  re- 
jected only  those  docrtrines  and  ceremonies  for  which 
no  clear  warrant  was  found  in  the  Bible  and  wliich 
seemed  to  contradict  its  letter  or  spirit.  The  Cul- 
vinistic  branchcis  of  Protestantism  went  farther  in 
their  antagonism  to  the  received  traditions  than  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Anglican;  but  all  united  in  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  meritorious- 
nesa  of  good  works,  indulgences,  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  saints,  and  rehcs,  the  sacraments  (other  than 
baptism  and  the  Euchimst),  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  sticrifice  of  the  mass,  pulsa- 
tory, and  prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
celihary  of  the  clcrg>%  the  monastic  Kystom,  and  the 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  public  worship,  for  which 
the  vernacular  languages  were  substituted.  (2)  The 
subjective  principle  of  the  Reformation  is  justi ^ca- 
tion by  faith  alone,  or,  rather,  by  free  grace  through 
faith  operative  in  good  works*  It  has  reference  to 
the  personal  appropriation  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion, and  aims  to  give  all  glory  to  Christ,  by  de- 
claring that  the  simier  is  justified  before  God  (i.e.» 
is  acquittetl  of  guilt,  and  declared  righteous)  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ 
as  apprehendeil  by  a  living  faith,  in  opposition  to 
the  theorj-^ — then  pmvalent,  and  subataatially  sanc- 
tioned t>y  the  Council  of  Trent — which  niakes  faith 
and  good  works  cwmlinatc  sources  of  justification, 
luying  the  chit-f  stress  upon  works.  Protestantism 
does  not  depreciate  good  works;  but  it  denies  their 
value  as  sources  or  conditions  of  justification,  and 
insiijiUs  on  them  as  the  necessary  fruits  of  faith,  and 
evidence  of  justification.  (3)  The  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  implies  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Chrii^tian  laity  not  only  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  but  also  to  take  part  in  the  government 
a nd  a  i  I  th  e  pu  bl  ic  aif  ai ra  of  the  Ch urcb .  1 1  is  opposed 
to  tJie  hierarchical  s^'stem,  which  puts  the  ei^aence 
and  authority  of  the  Church  in  an  exclusive  priest- 
hood, and  makes  ordained  priests  the  necessary 
meiiiators  between  Co<l  and  fhe  people. 

III.  The  Reformation  in  the  Different  Countries, — 
1.  G^rmAXLyi  The  movement  in  Germany  was  di- 
rected by  the  genius  and  energy  of  Luther,  and  the 
lemming  and  moderation  of  Melanchthon,  assisted 
by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  other 
princes,  and  sustained  by  the  majority 
of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It 
started  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  Oct,  31,  1617. 
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and  soon  spread  all  over  Germany,  which  was  in 
various  ways  prepared  for  a  breach  with  the  pope. 
At  first  Luther  shrank  in  horror  from  the  idea  of  a 
separation  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  he 
attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  pope  himself  would  condemn  them  if  properly 
informed.  But  the  irresistible  logic  of  events  brought 
him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  central 
authority  of  the  Church.  Leo  X.,  in  Jime,  1520, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Luther,  who,  in  turn,  burned  the  bull.  The 
Diet  of  Worms  in  1521  added  to  the  pope's  excom- 
munication the  ban  of  the  emperor.  The  bold  stand 
of  the  poor  monk,  in  the  face  of  the  combined  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  age,  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  scenes  in  history,  and  maiks  an  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  freedom.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  various  abuses  of  Rome  and  the  desire  for  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  so  extensive, 
that  the  Reformation,  both  in  its  negative  and  posi- 
tive features,  spread,  in  spite  of  the  pope's  bull  and 
the  emperor's  ban,  and  gained  a  foothold  before 
1530  in  the  greater  part  of  northern  Germany,  espe- 
cially in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  Pomerania, 
Mecklenbiu^,  LUneburg,  Friesland,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Labeck,  Bremen, 
Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Nurembei^g;  while  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the  Rhine,  it  was  per- 
secuted and  suppressed.  Among  the  principal 
causes  of  this  rapid  progress  were  the  writings  of 
the  Reformers,  Luther's  German  version  of  the 
Scriptures  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  §  3)  and 
Evangelical  hymns,  which  introduced  the  new  ideas 
into  public  worship  and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  (see  Speter,  Debts  of) 
left  each  state  to  its  own  discretion  concerning  the 
question  of  reform  until  a  general  council  should 
settle  it  for  all,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
territorial  independence  in  matters  of  religion  which 
prevails  in  Germany  to  this  day;  each  sovereignty 
having  its  own  separate  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  close  union  with  the  State.  The  next  diet 
of  Speyer  (in  1529)  prohibited  the  further  progress 
of  the  Reformation.  Against  this  decree  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  majority,  the  Evangelical  princes 
entered,  on  the  ground  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  conscience,  and  the  decree  of  the 
previous  diet,  the  celebrated  protest,  dated  Apr. 
19,  1529,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name,  "  Protes- 
tants." The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  where  the 
Lutherans  offered  their  principal  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  and  named  after  that 
city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with  violent  meas- 
ures if  they  did  not  return  to  the  old  Chureh.  Here 
closes  the  first,  the  heroic,  and  the  most  eventful 
period  of  the  German  Reformation. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  League  of  Schmalkald  (see  Schmalkald, 
Articles  of)  for  the  armed  defense  of  Lutheran- 
ism,    the    various   theological    confer- 
iR<io  t^th    ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^®  parties  for  an  adjust- 
Thlrtv-     ^^^^^  o^  ^^^  controversy,  the  death  of 
Years*  War.  ^"^^^^     (1546),     the    imperial     "In- 
terims "  or  compromises  (see  Interim), 
and  the  Schmalkald  War,  and  ends  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the   Protestant  army,   under  Maurice  of 


Saxony,  and  the  treaty  of  Passau,  1552,  giving  legal 
recognition  to  Protestants.    This  waa  oonfiimed  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  (see  Auobburo,  Rxuoioub 
Peace  of).    The  third  period,  frcmi  1555  to  1580, 
is  characterized  by  the  violent  internal  eontrover- 
sies  within  the  Lutheran  Church — ^the  OaiaDdiiao 
controversy,  concerning  justification  and  saDctifi- 
cation  (see  Osiander,  Andreas)  ;  the  adiaphoristac, 
arising  originally  from  the  Interims  (see  Adiafhoba 
AND  the  Adiaphoristic  Controyebsies,  §§6-8); 
the  syneiigistic,  concerning  faith  and  good  works 
(see  Synergism);    and  the  crypto-Calvinistic,  or 
sacramentarian  controversy,  about  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucharist  (see  Phiupfists).    These 
theological  disputes  led  to  the  full  developmoit  and 
completion  of  the  doctrinal  ^3rstem  of  Lutheran- 
ism  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Concord  (first  pub- 
lished in  1580),  which  embraces  aU  the  symbdical 
books  of  that  church,  namely,  the  three  ecumenical 
creeds;   the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology 
(q.v.),  both  by  Melanchthon;   the  two  Gatechisixis 
of  Luther  (see  Luther's  Two  CAXECHisiis),  and 
the  Schmalkald  Articles  (q.v.)  drawn  up  by  him 
in  1537;   and  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.).    On 
the  other  hand,  the  fanatical  intderanoe  of  the 
strict  Lutheran  party  against  the  Calvinists  and  the 
moderate  Lutherans  (caUed,  after  their  leader.  Me- 
lanchthonians  or  PhiUppists)  drove  a  large  number 
of  the  latter  over  to  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Chureh,    especially   in   the   Palatinate    (1560).  in 
Bremen    (1561),    Nassau    (1582),    Anhalt   (1596), 
Hesse-Cassel  (1605),  and  Brandenbui^g  (1614).  The 
Grerman  Reformed  communion  adopted  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (q.v.)  as  their  confession  of  faith. 
The  sixteenth  century  closes  the  theological  his- 
tory of  the  German  Reformation;    but  its  politkal 
history  was  not  brought  to  a  termination  until  after 
the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War^h-v.),  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  (see  Westphalia,  Peace  of), 
which  secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  German 
Reformed  churehes  (but  to  no  others)  equal  rights 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  within  the  liinits  of  the 
German  Empire.    These  two  denominations,  either 
in  their  separate  existence,  or  united  in  one  organ- 
isation imder  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  diurch 
(as  in  Prussia,   Baden,  Wiirttembei^,   and  other 
states,  since  1817),  continue  the  only  forms  of  Prot- 
estantism recognized  and  supported  by  the  German 
governments;    all  others  being  smaU,  self-support, 
ing  **  sects,"  nourished  mostly  by  foreign  aid  (tiie 
Baptists  and  Methodists  of  E^land  and  America). 
2.  Switserland;  The  Reformation  here  was  con- 
temporaneous with,  but  independent  of,  the  German 
Reformation,  and  resulted  in  the  Reformed  conmiu- 
nion  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran.    In  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  and  doctrines,  except  the  mode  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  Helvetic 
Reformation  agreed  with  the  German;    but  it  de- 
parted farther  from  the  received  traditions  in  mat- 
ters of  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  and 
aimed  at  a  more  radical  moral  and  practical  refor- 
mation of  the  people.     It  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  periods:    the  Zwinglian,  from  1516  to 
1531 ;  the  (^vinistic,  to  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564; 
and  the  period  of  Bullinger  and  Beza,  to  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  first  belongs  mainly 
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to  the  Gennan  cantons j  the  second,  to  the  French; 
the  third,  to  both  Jointly,  Zwingh  (q.v.)  began  hia 
reformatory  preaching  against  various  abuses,  at 
Einaiedeln,  in  1516,  and  then,  with  more  energy 
and  effect,  at  Ziiiich,  in  1519.  At  §rst  he  had  the 
cofiseot  of  the  bishop  of  Con.stauce,  who  assisted 
bim  in  putting  down  the  sale  of  indulgencea  in 
Switzerland;  and  he  stood  in  high  credit  even  with 
the  papaJ  nuncio.  But  a  rupture  occurred  ui  1522, 
when  Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  inven- 
tion; and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  observe 
them.  The  mzigistnite  of  Zurich  appointed  public 
disputations  in  Jau,  aud  Oct.,  1523^  to  settle  the 
controversy.  (Jn  both  occasions,  Zwingli,  backed 
by  the  authorities  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  triumphed  over  his  papal  opponents.  In 
1526  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  deamd  of  images  and  shrines;  and  a 
simple  mode  of  worship  was  substituted  for  the 
mass*  The  Swiss  diet  (like  the  German)  took  a 
hostile  attitude  lo  the  Reformed  movement,  with  a 
respectable  minority  in  its  favor.  To  settle  the 
controversy  for  the  republic,  a  general  theological 
conference  was  held  at  Baden»  in  the  Canton  Aar- 
gau,  in  May,  1526,  with  Johann  Eck  (c|.v,),  the 
famous  antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  champion  of 
the  Ronmn,  and  (Ecolampadius  of  the  Reformed 
cause.  The  result  was  in  form  adverse,  but  in  fact 
favorable,  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which 
was  now  introiluced  in  the  majority  of  the  cantons, 
at  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  and  the  people,  by 
l^^oiampudius  in  Basel,  and  by  Hallcr  in  Bern,  also, 
^m  piirt,  in  St.  Gall^  SchafFhausen,  Glams,  Appen- 
seH,  Tiiurgau,  and  the  Grinons;  while  in  the  French 
portions  of  S^vitzerland  Gudlaume  Farel  and  Viret 
(qq.v.)  prepared  the  way  for  Calvin.  But  the  small 
cantons  around  the  Lake  ol  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwj-tz, 
Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug.  steadfastly  op- 
posed every  innovation.  At  last  it  came  to  open 
war  between  tlie  Reformed  and  Roman  CatboHe 
cantons.  Zwingli's  policy  was  overrule<l  by  the  a|> 
parently  more  humane,  but  in  fact  more  cruel  and 
disastrous,  policy  of  Bern,  to  force  the  poor  moun- 
taineers into  measures  by  starvation.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  resolveiJ  to  maintain  their  rights,  attacked 
and  routed  the  amall  army  of  Zurich  in  the  battle 
of  Cappel,  Oct.,  1531.  Zwingli,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  flock  as  chaplain  and  patriot^  met  a 
heroic  death  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  tlcolam- 
padius  of  Basel  died  a  few  weeks  after.  Thus  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  the  German  portions  of  Smtzerland,  and  one- 
third  of  it  remains  Roman  Catholic  to  this  day.  But 
it  took  a  new  start  in  the  western  or  French  can- 
tons, and  rose  there  to  a  higher  position  than  ever. 
Soon  after  this  critical  juncture,  the  great  master 
mind  of  the  Reformer!  Church— who  was  to  carry 
forward,  to  modify,  and  to  complete  the  w^ork  of 
Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther  in  influence — began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  John  Calvin 
{q,v,),  Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  but 
exile<i  from  his  native  land  for  his  faith,  found  a 
new  home,  in  1536,  in  Geneva,  where  Farel  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  Here  he  developed  his  extraorrli- 
nary  genius  and  energy  as  the  greatest  theologian 
and  disciplinarian  of  the  Reformation,  and  made 


Geneva  the  model  church  for  the  Reformed  com* 
munion  and  a  hotpitable  aaylum  for  persecuted 
Protestants  of  every  nation.  His  theological  wri- 
tings, especEaUy  the  IriMtituUs  and  Comnien tartest 
exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Reformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  faith;  while  his  legia- 
lative  genius  developed  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  which  rest^  on  the  principle  of  minis- 
terial equahty,  and  of  a  popular  representation  of 
the  congregation  by  lay  elders.  Calvin  left  in  Theo- 
dore Beza  (q.v.)  a  worthy  successor,  who,  with 
Heinrich  Bullinger  (q.vj^  the  successor  of  Zwingli 
in  Zurich,  labored  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  consolidation  of  the  Swiss  Reformation 
and  the  spread  of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland i 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 

B.  Fraaoo:  While  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  the 
population,  it  met  in  France  the  united  opposition 
of  the  court,  the  hierarchy,  and  popular  sentiment, 
and  had  to  work  its  way  throiigh  severe  triaJ  and 
persecution.  Many  of  the  first  professed  Protes- 
tants were  either  put  to  death  or  sought  safety  in 
exile.  It  was  only  after  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  French  Switzerland  that 
the  movement  became  serious  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom.  The  first  Protestant  congregation  was 
formed  at  Paris  in  1555,  and  the  first  synod  held  in 
the  same  city  in  1559.  In  1561,  at  the  theological 
conference  at  Poissy,  Theodore  Beza  (q.v.)  elo- 
quently but  vainly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tants  before  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  there  the  name  "  Reformed,"  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical designation,  originated,  In  1571  the  general 
synod  at  La  Rochelle  adopted  the  Gallican  Con- 
fession (q.v.),  and  a  system  of  government  and  dis- 
cipline essentially  Calvim*8tic,  yet  modified  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  church  not  in  union  with 
the  State  (as  in  Geneva),  but  in  antagonism  t-o  it. 
The  movement  unavoidably  assumed  a  political 
character,  and  led  to  a  series  of  civil  wars,  which 
distracted  France  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Roman  Catholic  party,  backed  by  the 
majority  of  the  population,  was  headed  by  the 
dukea  of  Guise,  and  looked  to  the  throne,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  house  of  VaJois.  The  Protestant  (or 
Huguenot)  party,  numerically  weaker,  but  con- 
taining some  of  the  noblest  blood  and  best  talent  of 
France,  was  headed  by  the  princes  of  Navarre,  the 
next  heirs  to  the  throne.  The  queen-regent,  Catha- 
rine, during  the  minority  of  her  sons  (Francis  TI. 
and  Charles  IX.),  although  decidedly  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  riva!  parties  in 
check,  in  order  to  control  both.  But  the  champions 
of  Rome  took  possession  of  Farist  while  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  occupied  Orleans.  The  shameless  and 
cold-blooded  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  8t. 
Barthoiomew*s  Day,  Aug.  24,  1572,  disabled  but 
did  not  annihilate  the  Protestant  party*  and  the 
ascent  to  the  throne  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who, 
after  the  as-sassination  of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  be- 
came king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.,  seemed  to  de- 
cide the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  France.  But 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  still  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  supported  by  Bpain  and  the  pope, 
elected  a  rival  head,  and  threatened  to  plunge  the 
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country  into  new  bloodshed.  Then  Heniy,  from 
political  and  patriotic  motives,  in  1593  abjured  the 
Protestant  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
saying  that  "  to  reign  is  well  worth  a  mass."  At  the 
same  time  he  secured,  in  1598,  to  his  former  associ- 
ates, then  numbering  about  760  congregations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  a  legal  existence  and  the 
right  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  by  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Nantes  (see  Nantes,  Edict  of).  But  the 
Reformed  Church  in  France,  after  flourishing  for  a 
time,  was  overwhelmed  ^\'ith  new  disasters  under 
the  despotism  of  Richelieu,  and  finally  the  revocsr 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685 
reduced  it  to  a  "  church  of  the  desert  "  (see  Cami- 
SARDs;  Court,  Antoine;  Rabaut,  Paul).  This 
survived  the  most  cruel  persecutions  at  home,  and 
enriched  by  thousands  of  exiles  the  population  of 
every  Protestant  country  in  Europe  and  America. 
See  France;  Huguenots. 

4.  The  Netherlands:  Here  the  movement  was  in- 
spired in  part  by  Luther's  works,  but  mostly  by 
Reformed  and  Calvinistic  influences  from  Switzer- 
land and  France.  Its  first  martyrs,  Esch  and  Voes, 
were  burned  at  Antwerp  in  1523,  and  celebrated  by 
Luther  in  a  poem.  The  despotic  arm  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  Philip  II.  resorted  to  the  severest  meas- 
ures for  crushing  the  rising  spirit  of  religious  and 
political  liberty.  The  duke  of  Alva  surpassed  the 
persecuting  heathen  emperors  of  Rome  in  cruelty, 
and,  according  to  Grotius,  destroyed  the  lives  of  a 
himdrcd  thousand  Dutch  Protestants  during  the 
six  years  of  his  regency  ( 1 567-73) .  Finally  the  seven 
northern  provinces  formed  a  federal  republic,  first 
under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  and, 
after  his  assassination  (1584),  under  his  son  Maurice, 
and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  accomplished 
their  severance  from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  southern  provinces  remained 
Roman  Catholic,  and  subject  to  Spain.  The  first 
Dutch  Reformed  synod  was  held  at  Dort  in  1574, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  University  of  Ley  den  was 
foimded.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  adopted 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Belgic  Confession 
(qq.v.),  and  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  of 
1618-19  (see  Dort,  Synod  of).  In  the  Netherlands 
the  system  of  Arminianism  was  constructed  by 
pupils  of  Beza,  and  involved  the  Dutch  church  in 
long  and  bitter  controversies  (see  Arminius,  Ja- 
cobus, and  Arminianism).  Arminianism  infiltrated 
into  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James 
I.  and  under  Laud,  and  was  adopted  by  John  Wesley. 
[Laud's  anti-Augustinianisni  was  not  Arminianism 
but  Semipelapjianisni  of  the  Roman  Catholic  type. 
Wesley's  was  the  latter  blended  with  the  old  evan- 
gelical anti-Aug^ustinianism  perpetiiate<l  by  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
(qq.v.).     A.  H.  N.] 

6.  Bohemia:  Preparation  was  made  for  the  Ref- 
ormation here  by  the  labors  and  martyrdoms  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (qq.v.).  Their 
followers,  the  Hussites,  would  have  prevailed  in  the 
wars  which  followed  if  they  had  not  been  broken 
up  by  internal  dissensions  between  the  Calixtines, 
the  Utraquists,  and  Taborites.  From  their  rem- 
nants arose  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (q.v.).     In  spite  of  violent  persecution,  they 


perpetuated  themaelves  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
When  the  Reformation  broke  out,  they  sent  several 
deputations  to  Luther;  and  many  of  them  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Augsbuxig  Confesaon, 
but  the  majority  passed  to  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic communion.  During  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian II.,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  the  conversum 
of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation;  but  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (q.v.)  and  the  Coimter-Reformation 
crushed  Protestantism,  and  turned  Bohemia  into  a 
scene  of  desolation.  A  Jesuit  named  Anton  Kon- 
iasch  (1637)  boasted  that  he  had  burned  over  60,000 
Bohemian  books,  mostly  Bibles.  The  Bohemian 
Brethren  who  had  fled  to  Moravia  became,  under 
Count  Zinzendorf 's  care,  the  nucleus  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  (see  Unity  of  the  Brethren).  But 
even  in  Bohemia  Protestantism  could  not  be  utterly 
annihilated,  and  began  to  raise  its  head  when  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  issued  the  Edict  of  Toleration. 
Oct.  29,  1781.  The  revival  of  Czech  patriotism  and 
literature  came  to  its  aid.  The  fifth  centenaiy  of 
Huss  was  celebrated  in  Prague,  1869,  marked  by  the 
publication  of  Documenta  Moffisbri  JohannU  Hus, 
ed.  F.  Palacky  (Prague,  1869).  See  Austria; 
Bohemian  Brethren;  Hungary;  Huss,  John, 
Hussites. 

6.  Hnnffaxr:  This  coimtiy  was  first  brou^t 
into  contact  with  the  Reformation  by  disciples  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  who  had  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, after  1524.  Ferdinand  I.  granted  to  scnne 
magnates  and  cities  liberty  of  worship,  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  (1564-76)  enlarged  the  scope.  Mity^ 
Bir6  D^vay  (q.v.),  the  first  parson  and  leader,  was  at 
first  a  Lutheran,  but  in  his  later  years  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Swiss  Reformer.  The  Synod  of  Erddd, 
in  1545,  oi^ganized  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Synod 
of  Czenger,  in  1557,  the  Reformed  Church.  Ru- 
dolph II.  having  suppressed  religious  liberty,  Prince 
Stephen  Bocskag  of  Transylvania,  strengthened  by 
his  alliance  with  the  Turks,  reconquered  by  force 
of  arms  (1606)  full  toleration  for  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
under  his  successors,  Bethlen  Gdbor  and  Geoige 
R4k6czy  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Ni- 
kolsburg  (1622)  and  Linz  (1645).  In  Transylvania, 
Socinianism  also  found  a  refuge,  and  has  maintained 
itself  to  this  day.     See  Hunoary. 

7.  Poland:  Fugitive  Bohemian  Brethren,  or 
Hussites,  and  the  wTitings  of  the  German  Refona- 
ers,  originated  the  movement  in  Poland.  King 
Sigismund  Augustus  (1548-72)  favored  it,  and  cor- 
responded with  Calvin.  The  most  distinguished 
Protestant  of  that  country  was  Johajines  a  Lasco 
(q.v.),  a  Cal\inist.  A  compromise  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  parties  was  effected  by  the 
general  synod  of  Sendomir  {Consensus  Sendomvricn' 
«i«),  in  1570;  but  subsequently  internal  dissensions, 
the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits  blighted  Protestantism  in  that  country. 
The  German  pro\inces  now  belonging  to  Russia— 
Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia — opened  the  door 
to  the  Reformation,  and  adopted  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession.   See  Poland. 

8.  ScandinaTia:  The  Reformers  of  Sweden  were 
two  brothers,  Olav  and  Lars  Petri  (see  Sweden), 
disciples  of  Luther,  who,  after  1519,  preached  against 
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the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  They  were  aided 
by  Lorenz  Anderson  (q,v.).  Ciustaviw  Vium,  who 
delivered  the  country  from  the  Danes  in  1523, 
favored  Protestantigm;  and  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding the  bishops,  followed  his  example.  In  1527 
the  Reformation  was  legalize<i  ;  and,  in  1593,  the 
Sytio<i  of  rpsala  confinne<l  and  completed  the  work 
by  adopting  the  original  Augaburg  Confession,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Sweden  retained  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  in  the  closest  union 
\^ith  the  State.  This  country^  did  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  through  its 
gallant  King  Gmtavus  Adolphua,  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  In  1S77  complete  religious  freedom 
was  granted.  Denmark  became  likewise  an  exclu- 
sively Lutheran  co«ntr>%  with  an  episcopaJ  form 
of  8lat4:*H3hurch  go\^emment,  under  Christian  IIL 
The  new  bishops  received  pre^byterial  ordination 
through  Biigenhug«Hi,  and  are  therefore  merely  au- 
perintendent^s,  like  the  biahops  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia.*  A  diet  at  Copenhagen  in  I5:i6 
destroyed  the  political  power  of  the  Roman  elerg)\ 
and  di\ided  two-thirds  of  that  church's  proj>erty 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  The  remain- 
ing thirtl  was  devoted  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizution.  From  Denmark  ^  the  Refonnation 
passed  over  to  Norway,  in  1536.  The  archbishop  of 
Drontheim  flecj  with  the  treasures  of  the  church  to 
Holland;  another  bii<hop  resigned;  a  thirfl  was 
imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were  left  the  choice 
betweeti  exile^  and  submission  t^  the  new  order  of 
things,  which  moat  of  them  preferred.  Iceland,  then 
Bubject  to  Danish  rule^  likewise  submitted  to  the 
Daninh    reform.     8ee   Denmark;    Norway;    and 

SWKDEN. 

9*  Eii^lajid:    The  struggle  between  the  old  and 

the  new  religion  lasted  longer  in  England  and  Scot* 
land  than  on  the  continent,  and  continued  in  suc- 
cessive shocks  down  to  the  end  of  the  aevpnteenth 
centuiy;  but  it  left  in  the  end  a  very  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  af- 
fected deeply  its  political  and  social  institutions. 
In  theology,  English  Protestantism  Wiis  rlependent 
upon  the  continental  reform,  eHpecially  the  ideas 
and  principles  of  CaJ\in;  but  it  displayed  greater 
political  energy  and  power  of  organization.  It  waa 
from  the  start  a  political  us  well  as  a  religious  move- 
ment, and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  selfish  ambition  and  violent 
passion  than  the  Refonnation  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland;  but  it  pa^taed,  also,  through  severer 
trials  and  persecutions.  In  the  English  Reforma- 
tion five  {periods  may  be  distinguished.  The  firs+, 
from  1527  to  1547,  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  papacy  under  Henry  VIII., 
the  culminating  deed  being  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  1534,  making  the  king  "  the  only  head 
on  earth  of  the  church  of  (^od  called  the  Angliciina 
ecHesia,*'  Henry  quarreled  with  the  pope  on  purely 
personal  and  selfisjh  grounds,  because  the  latter  re- 
fused consent  to  his  divorce  from  Cathfirine  of  Ara- 

*The  ProteetAet  Epincopd  Church  of  th«  United  States, 
after  ita  (separate  firganiuition.  6r»t  HougrkL  (episcopal  ordirm- 
(ion  from  ]>enniark;  but*  before  the  rie(f<>iititirnv*  w«re  com- 
p]<^ted,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  paaaod,  whicli  empowerfid 
i\w  Archbbihop  of  Canterbury  to  cirdain  bi&bopa  for  a  foreixD 
oouotry. 


gon.  '*  The  defender  of  the  faith,"  a  title  given  him 
by  the  pope  for  his  defentje  of  the  seven  sacraments 
against  Luther,  remained  in  doctrine  and  religious 
sentiment  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
and  at  his  death  the  so-called  **  bloody  articles  ** — 
which  enjoined  under  the  severest  penalties  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiationf  auricular  confession, 
private  masses,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood 
— were  in  full  force*  He  punishe<i  witli  equal  sever- 
ity Protestant  as  well  qjb  Roman-Catholic  dissenters 
who  dared  to  doubt  his  headship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But»  while  he  thus  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  pope  and  of  monasticism  in  England,  a  far 
deeper  and  more  imi>ortant  movement  went  on 
among  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
vived traditions  of  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards,  the 
writings  of  the  continental  Reformers,  and  chiefly 
of  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  (see  Bibub 
Vbrbions,  B,  IV.,  §5  3-4).  The  second  period  em- 
bracer the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  from  1547  to  1553, 
and  marks  the  positive  introtluction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Its  chief  ecclesiastical  agent,  Craniner,  waa 
assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley  and  Latimer  tqq.v.}, 
and  by  several  Reformed  divines  from  the  continent 
whom  he  calletl  to  England,  especially  Butzer  Iq.v.) 
of  Stniisburg,  who  was  elected  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Peter  Mfirtyr  of  Zurich,  for  some  time 
professor  at  Oxfonl,  The  most  important  works  of 
this  period  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  English  Reforma- 
tion, next  to  the  ETiglisli  version  of  the  Bible,  are  the 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  (subsequently  reduced 
to  thirty-nine;  see  Tbirty-nine  Abticles),  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  Common  Prayer, 
Book  of). 

The  thirtl  perioti  is  the  neign  of  Queen  Maiy, 
from  1553  to  1558^  and  presents  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  that  queen  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy',  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The 
papal  interim  did  more  to  consolidate  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  than  Henry,  Eklward,  and  Elisa- 
beth. Hundreds  were  martyred  in  this  short  reign. 
Others  fled  to  the  continent,  especially  to  Geneva, 
Zurich,  Basel,  and  Frankfort,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  and  brought  into  closer  contact 
uith  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  The  fourth  period  L^  the  restoration  and 
permaneQt  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Reforma- 
tion, during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603). 
The  Roman  Catholic  hienirchy  was  replaced  by  a 
Protestant;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  were 
introduced  again,  after  revision.  The  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  crown  waa  likewise  renewed,  but 
in  a  modified  form;  tJie  queen  refusing  the  title 
*^  supreme  head  '*  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
choosing,  in  it.6  place,  the  less  objectionable  title 
**  supreme  governor/'  The  Anglican  Chiurh,  as 
established  by  Elizabeth,  was  semi-Romao  Catholic 
in  its  form  of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical 
womhip,  a  sort  of  vm  media  between  Rome  and 
Geneva.  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court,  but  was 
offensive  to  the  severe  school  of  strict  Calvinists  who 
had  returned  from  their  continental  exile.  The  re- 
sult was  the  prolonged  ronflirt  N^ween  Anglican- 
ism and  Puritamsm  in  the  bosom  of  the  EnglJRh 
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church.  The  Acts  of  Uniformity  (see  UNiFORMmr, 
Acts  of),  requiring  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  every  particular  without  omis- 
sion or  addition,  embittered  the  Puritan  party  and 
also  resulted  in  a  depletion  of  its  numbers.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  some  Puritan  repre- 
sentatives were  put  to  death,  while  others 
sought  religious  freedom  by  fleeing  to  Holland. 
The  fifth  period  b^ins  in  1603  with  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  imhealthy  religious  policy  of 
that  king  and  his  successor  Charles  I.  stirred  the 
Puritan  spirit  of  the  realm,  and  the  agitation  cul- 
minated in  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.v.),  in 
which  Puritanism  had  a  memorable  but  temporary 
triumph.  Under  Charles  II.  (1660-85)  episcopacy 
was  reestablished.  After  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Stuarts,  who  had  adopted  Roman  Catholicism, 
the  Dissenters  secured  a  limited  liberty  by  the  Acts 
of  Toleration  of  1689  (see  Liberty,  Reugious; 
and  England,  Church  of). 

10.  Scotland:  The  first  impulse  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  proceeded  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Copies  of  the  i^-ritings  of  the  continen- 
tal Reformers  found  their  way  to  the  far  north. 
Among  its  first  martyrs  here  were  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton and  George  Wishart  (qq.v.),  who  spent  some 
time  on  the  continent  and  were  condemned  to  the 
stake  by  Archbishop  Beaton.  The  movement  was 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  under  the  guid- 
ance of  John  Knox  (q.v.).  The  Parliament  of  1560 
formally  introduced  the  Reformation,  and  adopted 
the  First  Scotch  Confession,  drawn  up  by  its  ap- 
pointment by  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  Row,  and  three 
others,  and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exercise  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  This  con- 
fession remained  the  law  till  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  1648.  In  1561  the  first 
Book  of  Discipline  was  issued,  and  gave  the  new 
church  a  complete  Presbyterian  organization,  cul- 
minating in  a  general  assembly  of  ministers  and 
elders.  The  mode  of  worship,  provided  for  in  the 
Book  of  Our  Common  Order  adopted  1564,  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  i^ith  a  decided 
predominance  of  the  didactic  element.  Knox 
followed  closely  the  model  set  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  which  he  esteemed  "  the  best  school  of 
Christ  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."  When 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  began  her  reign, 
in  Aug.,  1561,  she  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  her  own  im- 
prudence and  the  determined  resistance  of  Knox 
and  the  nation,  frustrated  her  plans.  After  her 
flight  to  England  (1568),  Protestantism  was 
again  declared  the  only  religion  of  Scotland,  and 
received  formal,  legal  sanction  under  the  regency  of 
Murray.  The  second  period  in  the  Scotch  Refor- 
mation includes  the  determined  conflict  between 
Andrew  Melville  (q.v.),  the  champion  of  presby- 
tery, and  James  VI.,  who  was  bent  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  Presbyterian  forms  of  government 
and  worship  and  the  introduction  of  episcopacy 
after  the  model  in  vogue  in  England. 

11.  For  Italy,  see  Italy,  Reformation  in. 

12.  For  Spain,  see  Spain,  Reformation  in. 

13.  The  United  States:  Protestantism  was 
planted  here  by  the  first  Protestant  emigrants  to  the 


various  colonies,  from  the  Puritans  in  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  French 
of  the  Middle  colonies,  and  the  Anglican  and  Hu- 
guenots of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  All  types  of 
the  continental  and  the  English  and  Sootcb-Irisb 
Reformations  obtained  a  firm  foothold  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf.)  D.  S.  Schaff. 
The  general  survey  of  the  course  of  the  Refw^ 
mation  given  above  may  be  supplemoited  for  its 
details  by  the  accounts  given  in  this  work  of  the 
lives  of  the  Reformers,  greater  and  leaser,  most  of 
whom  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  article  Pbot- 
ESTANnsM  should  also  be  consulted,  and  such  other 
topics  as  Chribtopheb,  Duke  of  Wuertfembebq; 
AuGSBURQ  Confession  and  its  Apology;  Augs- 
BURQ,  Religious  Peace  of;  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism; Huguenots;  Inner  Austria;  the  articles 
on  the  various  confessions  resulting  from  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  on  the  colloquies  and  conferences 
held  during  its  course. 

Biblioorapht:  The  chief  Bouroes  are  the  writinei  of  the 
Reformere,  named  in  the  articles  on  them  in  this  woii. 
The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  lists  of  literature  ap- 
pended to  those  articles,  many  of  the  entries  dealing  with 
particular  phases  of  the  movement.  On  the  preparatka 
for  and  principles  of  the  Reformation  consult  the  litera- 
ture under  Pbotebtantzsm,  and:  E.  de  Bonnechose.  Bk- 
formateura  cnxxnt  la  riforme,  2  vols..  Paris,  1844.  2d.  ed. 
1846.  Eng.  transl..  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  Edin- 
buigb,  1851;  C.  Ullmann.  Reformers  before  the  Reforwor 
tion,  2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1874-77;  H.  Worsley.  The  Daw 
of  the  English  Reformation;  its  Friends  and  its  Enemia, 
London.  1890;  F.  A.  Qasquet  (Roman  Catholic).  Tke 
Eve  of  the  Reformation,  New  York.  1901;  H.  B.  Work- 
man. Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  London.  1901 ;  G.  B<net- 
Maury.  Les  Pricurshtrs  de  la  riforme  ei  de  la  UberU  de 
conscience  dans  des  pays  latins  du  xii.  eiide  au  xvi.  sikk, 
Paris.  1903;  A.  O.  Meyer.  Studien  xtar  VorgeachidUe  der 
Reformation,  Munich.  1903;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  v. 
2.  chap.  V. 

The  Gteneral  History  of  the  Reformation  is  treated 
in  the  great  works  on  chureb  history,  listed  in  Chukcb 
History.  For  the  English  reader  the  best  works  are: 
T.  M.  Lindsay.  The  Reformation,  Edinburgh.  1882;  idem. 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  2  vols.,  ib.  1905-07;  and  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History,  vol.  ii..  New  York.  1904  (contains 
elaborate  bibliograpli>').  (Donsult  further:  D.  Schenkd. 
Die  Reformaioren  und  die  Reformation,  Wiesbaden,  1S56: 
idem.  Das  Wesen  des  Protestantismtis,  3  vols..  Schaff- 
hausen,  1862;  M.  de  Aubign^,  Hist,  de  la  reformation,  5 
vols.,  Paris.  1835-53;  idem.  Hist,  de  la  reformation  o« 
temps  de  Calvin,  5  vols.,  ib.  1862-75  (in  Eng.  transl.  io 
many  editions,  e.g..  the  two  in  13  vols..  New  York.  1879). 
L.  Hftusser.  GeschichU  des  Zeitalters  der  Reformation,  Ber- 
lin. 1868.  Eng.  transl..  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  cd. 
W.  Oncken,  Edinburgh.  1885;  A.  R.  Pennington.  God  in 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Eneland, 
and  in  the  Preparation  for  it,  London,  1869;  F.  Sccbohm, 
Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution,  London,  1874;  M.  J. 
Spalding  (Roman  Catholic).  Hist,  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, Baltimore.  1875;  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  History  of 
the  Reformation,  3  vols..  Edinburgh.  1880-81;  A.  Lau«el. 
La  Riforme  au  rvi.  si^le,  Paris.  1881 ;  S.  A.  Swaine.  Tke 
Rdigious  Revolution,  London.  1882;  C.  Beard.  The  Refor- 
mation in  its  Relation  to  Modem  Thought  and  Knoviedge, 
London.  1885  (able);  H.  Schmidt.  Handbueh  der  Symbolik, 
Berlin.  1890;  L.  Koenig.  Die  pApstliche  Kammer  unter 
Clemens  V.  und  Johann  XXII.,  Vienna.  1894;  J.  A. 
Babington.  The  Reformation.  London.  1901;  W.  Walker, 
The  Reformation,  New  York.  1901;  B.  J.  Kidd.  The  Con- 
tinental Reformation.  London.  1902;  A.  H.  Newman, 
Manual  of  Church  History,  vol.  ii..  Philadelphia.  1903; 
J.  M.  Stone.  Reformation  and  Renaissance,  1STT-I6I0, 
London,  1904;  C.  Beard.  The  Reformation,  London.  1906; 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  New  York,  1908; 
K.  von  Hase.  Handbook  of  the  Controversy  tcith  Rome,  ed. 
J.  W.  Steane.  2  vols.,  London,  1906;    P.  Whitney.  The 
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B^formaiion;  OvtliM  pfths  HiH.  of  the  Church,  160S-16^, 
New  York,  1907;  J.  S.  ScHapiro*  Social  Reform  omi  iha 
Rgformaiion,  ib.  1909;  U,  Waoe,  Principles  of  th§  Rgfor- 
maHan,  Practical  af%d  Historical.  London.  1910. 

OnClemimiiycotwult:  Schad,  Christian  Church,  votvi 
(with  rich  aod  weU*arraaged  liati  of  Literature);  J.  Slel- 
dan,  Ths  General  Hittoru  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
from  the  Brrorn  and  Corruptions  of  Rome,  Begun  in  Ger- 
many by  Martin  L\dhtr  J617-66.  With  a  Conlinualuyn  to 
thm  CouncU  of  Trent  iSei,  by  E,  Boh  an,  London,  1680; 
P.  Mftrheiaecke,  Oesrhi^hte  tier  teutschen  Reformation*  4 
voh.,  Berlin,  1831  (exwUent,  popular);  C.  P.  Krauth.  The 
Conservative  Reformation,  PhUadelphia,  1872*.  A.  Hchmel- 
ser.  Die  deutsche  Reformation,  Meraeburgh,  1883;  L.  Keller, 
£>t>  Reformation  uTid  die  dUeren  Reformparteien,  Leipaic, 
18S3;  C\  Beard,  Martin  Ltdher  and  the  Reformation  in 
Germany  uniil  the  Close  of  the  DiH  of  Worms,  ed.  J.  F. 
Smith,  Louduu.  1S89:  F.  von  Besold,  Ge*chichte  der 
deutscken  Reformation,  Berlin,  18&0:  J.  P.  Edmoad,  Cata- 
toaue  of  a  Cf^Urtion  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Tracts  by  M, 
Mdher  and  his  Contemporaries,  London ^  1903;  W.  Frie- 
deoabuiiK.  Archiv  fdr  ReformaiionsQesehichie,  Berlin,  1£K)3; 
Lv  vxjo  Ranke,  HiMory  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
tmnilAted  by  S.  Austin,  London.  1905;  W.  Walther.  Far 
Luther  tinder  Rom,  Halle.  1900;  F.  Thudicbum.  Diedentaehe 
Reformation  I517-S7,  voh,  i.-ii.,  1S17-ST.  Leipalc,  IftOT- 
1909. 

On  8\7itzerlandcotisuJlt:  SchofT.  Christian  Church,  voL 
vii  (with  6el(H'ted  Ymta  of  Uteraturc);  A,  Rucbat,  Hisi.  de 
la  riformation  de  la  Suisse,  7  vols.,  Faria,  1835-38;  A.  L. 
Hcrminjord.  Correspandance  dem  riformateurt,  9  vob,, 
Geneva,  18d6-97;  Archiv  f(tr  die  echweixerische  Reforma- 
tian*-Geschichte,  Freiburg,  1869  wiq.;  J.  Strickler,  Aden- 
sammlunQ  sur  schweiterisehen  RefommHomtoeschichte,  5 
vols.,  Zurich,  1878-84;  E.  EjeU,  Adtmsammiunff  tur  Ge- 
schichte  der  ZUrcher  Reformation,  Zurich.  1879;  Bvmer 
BeitHtQe  sur  GeschuJOe  der  schweiserischen  Reformations- 
kircJien,  Bern,  1B84;  E.  laae],  Die  Reformation  in  Kon- 
stani,  Freiburff,  1898.  Comiult  also  A,  Piaget.  DocumentJt 
intdits  sur  la  reformation  dans  le  pays  de  Neuehattit,  Neu- 
chitel,  1900. 

For  France  the  literature  Ia  given  under  Feiangs;  and 
Hc7Gt'E?<oni,  For  the  Netherlands  the  Utemture  ia 
given  under  Holxano;  Kiaronuiib  Chl'Rchiss.  Conjult 
further:  G,  Br&ndt,  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  and 
about  the  Low  Countries;  from  the  BtQinnino  of  the  Eighth 
Cenlury  doten  to  the  Great  Synod  of  Dort,  4  voU..  London, 
1720;  D.  von  Pelt.  A  Church  and  her  Martyrs.  Philadel- 
phia. 1889.  For  Bohemia^  Hmngury,  and  Poland^ 
the  Utcrature  ia  in  part  given  under  AreTRi.i;  BoBKMiAfsr 
Hrktuiien.  Consult  further:  V,  Krasiaski,  Sketch  of  the 
Reliffious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,  Bohemia,  Edid- 
buJSh.  1861;  idem.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformation 
in  Poland,  2  voU».,  London,  1840;  F.  Pabwiky,  Oeschichte 
von  Bchmen,  4  vola.,  Prague,  1S64;  O.  Konleeki,  Qeschichte 
der  Reformation  in  Palen,  2  vols,,  Brcalau,  1872. 

Literature  on  Scandinavia  will  be  found  under  Den- 
mark; Norway;  and  ^i^vkmen.  ConauU  further:  L.  A. 
Anjou.  History  of  the  Rr for  motion  in  Sweden,  New  York. 
18*9:  C.  M,  Butler,  The  Reformation  in  Sweden,  New  York, 
1883;  R.  T.  Nia*en,  De  nordisk^  Kirkers  Hisiorie,  Chris ti- 
•nia,  1884;  A.  C.  Bang.  Den  norske  Kirkes  Historie,  ISSe- 
leOO,  Chriatiania,  1895:  T.  B.  Willson,  Hist,  of  Church  and 
Stats  in  Norway.,  London.  19(>3. 

For  England  and  Scotland,  be^idea  the  literature 
tmdor  Eno  la  no.  Cm  vnvn  or;  and  Pileshtteria  y».  cotiault: 
G.  Bumet,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  cd.  Pooock,  7  vola.. 
Oxford,  1865;  P.  Heylyn.  Ecclesia  Resiaurata;  or.  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  ^fthe  C  hurch  of  Enff  land,  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  J,  Banuud.  ed.  J.  C.  Robert'ion.  2 
vola.,  Ijoniloa,  1849;  H.  Soam«S,  Hist,  of  the  Reformati^^n  of 
thsChurch  of  Enoland,  4  vola.,  London,  1826-27 ;  C.  Geikie, 
The  Enfflvth  Rflformation.  How  it  came  about,  and  why 
we  shovld  upliold  U.  New  York,  1879;  J.  H.  Blunt,  The 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Enifland:  its  History,  Prin- 
ciples  and  RemiUs  UM.  iSH-W,  London,  1882;  W. 
FitJgerald,  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Including 
the  Griffin  and  Progress  of  t/te  EngliMh  Reformati&n  from 
Wicklife  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  ed.,  W.  Fitager&ld  and 
J.  Quarry.  With  memoir  of  authors  life  and  wntinas, 
2  vol*..  Ivondon,  1885;  S.  R-  Maitland,  Bxmfis  Connected 
with  tht.  Reformation  in  Enfffand,  New  York,  1SS9;  O. 
Gooice,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;  u/ith  an 
klinduelorif  Book^  arui  an  Appendiz,  3   vola.,   London, 


1819;  W.  M.  Hethoringtiin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Period  of 
the  Disruption,  May  IS,  I84S,  2  vola..  Edinburgh,  1853', 
P.  Lorimer,  The  Scottish  Reformation.  A  Historical 
Sketch,  London  and  Glasgow,  1860;  \\\  MaecoU.  The  Rcf* 
ormaiion  Settlement,  London,  1901;  F.  W.  Maitland.  The 
Anglican  Settlement  and  the  Scottish  Reformation,  London, 
1902;  D.  Hay  Fleming.  The  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Its 
Causes,  Characteristics,  arui  Consequences^  ib.  1910. 

REFORMATION.  CELEBRATION  OF.  See 
FEA.STS  AND  Festival.^,  II,,  §  3. 

REFORMED  CATHOLICS:  A  sinnU  body  origi- 
nating in  New  York  City  about  1879.  Priests  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had  l(*f  t  that  communion, 
formed  a  few  congregations,  chiefly  in  New  Y^ork, 
and  began  evangelistic  work  on  a  Protestant  basis 
of  bdief.  The  leader  of  the  movement  ia  Rev, 
Jamea  A.  O'Connor,  the  editor  of  The  Converted 
Cathalic,  New  York  City,  which  prot-eyts  aguinat 
features  of  the  Roman  system  of  doetrine,  govern- 
ment j  discipline,  and  practise,  and  teaches  Protes- 
titnt  doctrine  as  imderatood  by  the  Evangelical 
churches.  Opposition  to  the  sacrament^U  system 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  pronounce<l 
feature  of  this  body.  The  salvation  of  the  behever 
is  not  dependent  on  his  relation  to  the  Church,  but 
comes  di itM^tly  from  Christ.  Hence,  there  la  no 
need  of  intcrm«?dianes  or  other  mediators.  All  can 
come  directly  to  God  by  faith  m  Christ,  the  only 
high  priest.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  teaching 
power  in  tlie  Church.  There  are  six  churches,  eight 
ministers,  and  about  2,000  communicants. 

H,  K.  Cahkoll. 
BiBUOoaApar:  H,  K.  Carroll,  Relioious  Forcaofihe  Uniisd 
Statts,  pp.  82-83,  Now  York.  1896, 

REFORMED  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  See  Pres- 
byterians, VIII.,  1, 5  1. 

REFORMED    CHURCH    IN     AMERICA.       See 

Reformed  (Dotcm)  Cititrch,  II , 

REFORMED  CHURCH,  CHRISTIAlf:  A  de- 
nomination which  originated  in  Michigan  in  1857 
when  four  congregations  led  by  Rev.  K.  Vanden- 
Bosch  withdrew  from  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
(q.v,)  with  which  the  Hollanders  who  had  settled 
in  western  Michigan  in  1S47  had  united  in  1S49. 
This  withdrawal  was  causetl  by  dissatisfaction  wiih 
the  teaching  and  practise  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  True  Holland  Reformed  Church,  as  the  new 
denomination  was  called,  iiicreascfl  but  slowly  and 
not  without  struggling  until  1882,  when  it  received 
a  welcome  accession  of  half  a  dozen  Michigan  con^ 
gregations  which  had  left  the  ReformtHl  Church  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  its  general  sjmod  to  legislate 
against  freemasonr)'-  In  1890  the  True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  located  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
united  with  the  Christian  Reforme<i  Church.  This 
body  had  left  the  Reformed  Church  in  1822  claim- 
ing it  had  become  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
(see  Reformed  [Dutch]  CHtmcH,  IL,  7).  However, 
while  tlie  Christian  Reformed  Church  (bo  named 
since  1890)  originated  in  these  seeessions  from  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  great  majority  of  ita  mem- 
bership never  belonged  to  that  denomination, 
but  joined  after  the  separations  alluded  to  had 
occurred,    coming   direct    from    the    Netherlands, 
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almost  exclusively  from  the  **  Christian  Reformed 
Church"  (now  "Reformed  Churches")  of  Hol- 
land (q.v.)* 

Largely  because  of  the  strong  emigration  tide  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  America  has  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 
From  a  mere  handful  of  members  in  Michigan  in  1857, 
it  has  grown  into  a  denomination  numbering,  in  1010, 
75,905  souls,  nearly  20,000  communicants,  and  103 
congregations,  located  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
northern  states  of  the  Union,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
In  Canada  also  a  foothold  has  been  obtained.  The 
church  is  the  strongest  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  New  Jersey.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  its  theo- 
logical seminary  and  John  Calvin  College  is  located, 
numbering  200  students  and  12  professors.  This 
institution,  started  on  a  small  scale  in  1876,  trained 
nearly  all  of  the  140  Christian  Reformed  ministers 
now  in  active  service.  Over  half  a  dozen  of  them 
labor  in  home-mission  work,  chiefly  among  the 
scattered  Hollanders  in  the  United  States.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  also  among  the  Navaho  and  Zuni 
Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Rehoboth,  near  Gallup, 
N.  M.,  is  the  principal  station.  The  Chicago  He- 
brew Biission  is  largely  supported  by  this  denom- 
ination. Most  of  the  congregations  as  yet  speak 
Dutch;  half  a  dozen,  German;  about  twenty  use 
the  English  language  exclusively,  in  public  wor- 
ship. The  Psalms  constitute  the  chief  manual  of 
praise.  T?ie  Banner,  founded  in  1866  and  now  pub- 
lished in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  the  American 
weekly  devoted  to  the  church  and  its  principles. 
The  standards  are  the  Belgic  Confession,  Heidel- 
bei^g  Catechism,  and  Canons  of  Dort,  and  to  these 


loyal  adherence  is  given.  Members  of  secret  socie- 
ties are  excluded.  The  government  is  presbyt^iai, 
based  on  the  constitution  of  Dort,  1618-19.  In  a^ 
cordanoe  therewith  each  congregation  is  ruled  by 
a  consistory  composed  of  elders  and  deaoona,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  pastor.  Representatives  of  these 
in  a  given  district  form  a  dassis,  meeting  from  two 
to  four  times  each  year.  Six  delegates  from  each 
dassis  (at  present  there  are  twelve  of  these  bodies) 
meet  bienrdally  as  a  synod.  This  sfynod,  the  high- 
est church  court,  mMntaina  fraternal  relations  frith 
the  stricter  Calvinistic  churches  of  America,  Europe, 
and  South  Africa.  The  Christian  Reformed  Church 
lays  much  stress  on  catechetical  instruction  ukI 
house-to-house  visitation,  and  favors  Christian 
primary  schools.  Nearly  all  congregations  main- 
tain Sunday-schools  and  young  people's  societieB. 

Henbt  Bretb. 

Bibliographt:  AcU  and  Proceedino9  of  ths  Clom*  ad 
General  Synod  of  the  True  Reformed  ProieeUmi  IHtck 
Chwth  (1822-66);  B.  C.  Taylor.  AnnaU,  Claeeia  ofBenm. 
New  York,  1867;  Notulen,  Chr,  Geref.  Kerk,  1857-1910; 
Brochure  der  Ware  HoU.  Oeref.  Kerk,  Holland.  Mich..  18(»: 
F.  Hubt,  Zamenepraak,  Holland,  Mich.,  1874;  Q.  K. 
Hemkes.  RechlebeeUxan  der  HoU.  Chr.  Geref.  Kerk,  Gnad 
Rapids.  Mich.,  1893;  H.  Vander  Werp,  (hdiimm  of  the  Bit- 
tory  of  the  ChritHan  Reformed  Church,  Holland,  Mich.. 
1888;  H.  Beets,  articles  on  Dr.  S.  FxoeUgb  and  Rev.  E. 
Vanden  Boech  in  Geref.  Atnerikaan,  1900-02;  idem,  in 
Journal  of  Preabyterian  HieL  Society,  Mar.,  1907,  aod 
especially  in  Gedenkboek  van  het  Viftitnarig  Jtdnleum  der 
Chrialelijke  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  1867-1907,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich..  1907. 

REFORMED  CISTERCIAN&    See  Trappists. 

REFORMED  COVENANTED  PRESBTTERIAHS. 

See  Prbbbtterians,  VIII.,  10. 


REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 


I.  In  the  Netheriands. 

Events  Prior  to  the  Ssmod  of  Em- 
den  («  1). 

The  Synod  of  Emden  ({  2). 

Results  of  Expulsion  of  the  Span- 
ish (§  3). 

Struggles  Between   Reformed  and 
Roman  Catholics  ($4). 

Final  Organisation  ($5). 
II.  In  America. 

1.  The  Background. 

2.  First  Period,  1628-64. 


3.  Second  Period,  1664-1708. 
Results  of  English  Conquest  ({1). 
Attempts     to     Impose     Anglican 

Church  (5  2). 

4.  Third  Period,  1708-47. 
6.  Fourth  Period,  1747-92. 

6.  Fifth     Period,     the     Independent 
American  Church,  1792-1909. 
The  Constitution  (S  1)- 
Ecclesiastical  Bodies;  New  Growth 

(5  2). 
Educational  Institutions  (S  3). 


7.  The  True  Reformed  Chnn^ 
III.  In  South  Africa. 

1.  Dutch  Refonned  Church  in  Gkpe 

Colony. 

2.  Dutch    Reformed   Chuxvh  m  the 

Orange  Free  State. 

3.  United  Dutch  Reformed  Charcb  io 

Transvaal. 

4.  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  NsuL 

5.  Reformed  Church  in  South  Afrios. 

6.  "  Hervormde  "   Church  of  Ti»t- 

vaal. 


I.  In  the  Netherlands:    The  estabUshment  of  the 

Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  was  gradually 

brought  about  despite  every  effort  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  to  prevent  it.    Though  for  a  time 

it  seemed  that  sacramentarians  and 

I.  Events  Anabaptists  were  destined  to  gain  con- 
Prior  to  the  trol,  before  long  Reformed  tenets  made 

Synod  of    headway,  and  the  triumph  of  Calvin- 

Emden.  ism  was  assured.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  as  early  as  1567,  when 
the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  stem  measureo 
adopted  by  him  rendered  even  secret  assemblies  of 
the  Protestants  full  of  peril,  and  the  exodus  of  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrines  rapidly  increased.  Eng- 
land and  France  afforded  harbors  to  the  refugees,  but 
their  chief  centers  were  the  important  cities  of  Em- 


den, Wesel,  Cologne,  Aachen,  Frankenthal,  and 
Frankfort.  The  need  of  organization  was  strongly 
felt,  and  in  1571  the  foimdation  was  laid  for  a  defi- 
nite ecclesiastical  system  by  the  s3mod  held  at 
Emden,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Refonned 
Church  in  the  Netherlands.  But  before  this,  by  the 
creation  of  consistories  there  had  been  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  members  of  each  local  body 
formed  an  organic  whole,  and  provincial  synods 
were  established  to  bring  the  churches  in  different 
localities  into  closer  imion.  This  was  perceived  to 
be  inadequate,  and  there  developed  a  desire  for 
more  definite  organization  and  for  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  imity  in  doctrine  already  prevailing. 
On  Nov.  3,  1568,  about  forty  preachers  and  ekien 
met  at  Wesel,  apparently  under  the  presidency  of 
Petrus  Dathenus,  to  draw  up  a  tentative  church 
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brder.  This  mformal  assembly,  to  receive  official 
IBcognition,  must  necessarily  be  foiJowed  by  a  ©ynod 
^f  duly  qualified  delegates  of  the  various  congrega- 
Uons,  empowered  to  draft  rules  and  regulations 
^fulmg  on  the  entire  Dutch  Reformed  body.  In 
Hie  actual  renalization  of  this  sjTiod — tliat  hfld  at 
Smden — the  leader  was  Maraix  van  St.  Aldegonde 
(q,v.).  Deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  gen- 
Bml  synods  he  hud  devoted  the  period  of  his  cap- 
livity  in  Germany  (beginning  with  1567)  to  the 
lealization  of  his  idenl.  With  this  end  in  %iew,  he 
peeras  to  have  written  the  open  letter  which,  in 
1570«  was  widtly  dLstributed,  in  the  name  of  the 
DODgregations  at  Heidelberg  and  Frank  en  thai.  The 
ideas  advanced  by  Marnix  in  thin  letter  were 
at  the  Synod  of  Emden  and  became  the 
of  specific  resolutions.  In  this  letter  Marnjx 
invited  the  congregations  to  whom  he  wrote  to  dele- 
te men  to  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Fninkfort  in 
pt.,  L570,  which  led  up  to  the  8ynod  of  Emden, 
llhough  a  pro\'isional  synod  was  first  held  at  Bed- 
bur  on  Jidy  4-5,  1571,  attended  by  delegates  from 
Germany  and  Brabant  as  well  as  from  Jiilich.  Here 
the  definitive  synod  was  resolved  upon,  and  Genird 
van  Kuilenburg  and  Willem  van  Zuylen  Viin  Nije- 
Velt  were  emiJiowcre<l  to  confer  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Emden,  and  after  first  securing  the  approval 
©f  the  congregations  at  Wesel  and  Clcves,  they  also 
iron  the  simction  of  the  Emden  Reformed.  The 
Eesult  was  (Jiat  the  two  delegates  named,  together 
with  four  others,  were  entrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tions  for  the  general  synod. 

The  committee  thu^i  formed  chose  Emden  an  the 
Jilaee  and  Oct.  1,  1571^  as  the  date  on  whi<'h  to 
convene.  The  only  opposition  to  the  synod  came, 
curiously  enough,  from  Holland.  The  grounds  for 
itbeae  objections  are  unknown,  but  they  appear  to 
have  bt*en  regarded  ai?  trivial.  Tht- 
Walloon  and  Flemish  congregations  at 
Cologne,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  induce  the 
Dut+'h  Reformed  to  send  delegates  to 
the  synod;  and  the  synod  was  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  Reformed  pastors  from  Holland.  Thu-*  the 
IPrst  general  synwl  of  the  Duteh  Reformed  Church 
was  held  at  Emden  on  Oct  4-L3,  1571.  The  presi- 
dent was  Gaspar  van  der  Hej'den,  pn^ichcr  at 
Frankenthal:  the  \nce- president,  Jean  Taffin,  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  congi'egation  at  Heidelberg;  and 
the  secretary,  Joannes  Polyander,  pastor  of  the 
Walloon  congregation  at  Emden,  The  attendance 
was  twenty-nine,  five  of  whom  were  eldern.  This 
«ynod  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Dutch  Rcformeil 
Church.  The  delegates  w^ere  fully  aware  that  they 
had  l>een  called  to  prepare  binding  regulations,  and 
that  they  were  the  authorized  representatives  of 
their  chyrch.  Besides  adopting  three  of  the  Weael 
articles  fthe  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty- 
first  of  the  Emden  articles),  the  e>Tiod  ntilizixl  the 
French  church  order  of  1559,  the  two  often  corn> 
aponding  word  for  word.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Emden  act^s  can  not  be  considered  a  mere  amplifi- 
cation of  the  French  clmrch  order.  The  acta  of  this 
synod  are  dii^tiuet!}^  Calvinistic,  and  the  organiza- 
tion which  they  propose  is  presbyterial  and  sjti- 
odal.    The  sole  bond  of  union  between  churches  is 
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conaensua  in  doctrine;  fellowsliip  is  desired  with 
the  churclies  of  other  lands^  provided  they  are  Re- 
formed in  doctrine.  The  standards  adopted  were 
the  Belgic  Confcfision  and  the  French;  the  Geneva 
Catechiijim  w  as  to  be  used  in  French  congregations^ 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  Dutch,  though 
churches  employing  any  other  corresponding  cate- 
chism might  retain  it.  The  administration  was  to 
he  conducted  by  consistories,  claases,  gj'noda,  and 
national  synod.s.  Of  these,  only  the  consistories 
were  to  ha  permanent,  the  members  of  the  other 
bodies  being  chosen  for  each  assembly.  Each  church 
or  congregation  was  to  have  a  consistor^%  consi^sting 
of  preachers,  el  den?,  and  deacons,  and  the  consistory 
was  to  meet  at  least  weekly.  Every  three  or  six 
montlis  a  classis  '"  of  several  neighboring  churches  " 
was  to  meet;  and  synods  were  to  be  held  annually 
of  the  congregationa  in  Germany  and  East  Frisia, 
of  the  English  congregations,  and  of  the  Dutch  con- 
gregations. About  every  two  years  a  national  synod 
''of  all  the  Belgic  churches  together  "  was  to  be 
held.  Each  congregation,  while  independent, 
formed  part  of  an  organic  w  hole,  being  subject  suc- 
cessivcl}^  to  the  classis,  the  fi;>'nod,  and  the  general 
synod,  in  each  of  which  it  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates chosen  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  sjiiod 
arranged  for  claswes  in  tlie  various  countries  and 
prepared  a  number  of  regulation?;  governing  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions, as  on  the  calling  of  pastors,  the  choice  of 
elders  and  deacons,  and  the  length  of  their  terms^ 
baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriage,  discipline, 
and  the  like. 

The  next  synod  was  to  meet  in  the  spring  of  1572 
in  case  the  congregations  in  England  should  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  aend  deputies,  otherwise  it  was  to  be 
postponed  to  the  spring  of  the  year  following;  and 
the  Palatinate  claasis  was  authorised  to  convene  it. 
It  was,  however,  never  held,  for,  though 
3.  Results  the  congregations  in  England  ap- 
of  Eipul-  proved,  at  least  in  general,  the  decisions 
sion  of  the  of  the  Syno<i  of  Emden,  and  though 
Spanish,  they  desired  to  form  cla.sses  and  send 
delegates^  they  could  not  obtain  the 
requisite  consent  of  the  EngUsh  goverrmient.  Never- 
theless, deputies  from  Englanci  were  present  at  the 
national  synods  of  Dort  (1578)  and  Middelburg 
(1581),  and  a  conference  was  held  at  I^ndon  on 
Aug.  28,  1599.  The  acts  of  the  Emden  S^Tiod  were 
adopted,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  Palatinate,  Emden,  JtUich,  and  Berg, 
and  by  the  classes  of  Cologne  and  Wesel.  Gradu* 
ally,  however,  these  congregations  lot^t  their  Dutch 
character,  and  their  bond  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  was  dissolvecj.  Within  six  months  after  this 
synwl,  determined  resistance  to  Spain  had  begun, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  from  city  after 
city  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  Dutch  Reformerl  churrhes.  On  July 
15,  1572,  the  States  Genera!  convened  at  Ekirt,  and 
Marnix,  as  the  reprpsentative  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  demanded  equal  rights  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  Reformed,  provided  the  former  abstained  from 
all  acts  of  disloyalty.  In  the  following  3'eiir,  how- 
ever, public  worship  was  denied  the  Roman  Catho- 
hcs,  the  prince  of  Orange  went  over  to  the  Reformed 
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faith  and  Alva  retired  from  the  Netherlands.  This 
unexpected  change  of  conditions  was  most  happy 
for  the  Reformed,  especially  as  its  organization  was 
ready  to  hand.  In  Aug.,  1572,  the  first  synod  of 
North  Holland  convened  and  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  concerning  the  admission  of  ex-priests 
to  the  Reformed  ministry,  infant  baptism,  marriage, 
and  funeral  sermons.  Of  the  next  synod,  at  Hoom, 
nothing  is  known.  The  third  synod,  held  at  Alk- 
maar  in  Mar.,  1573,  determined  that  subscription 
to  the  Belgic  Confession  should  be  required,  and 
that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  should  be  taught 
and  preached.  It  likewise  began  the  partition  of 
North  Holland  into  classes.  In  June,  1574,  a  pro- 
vincial synod  was  held  at  Dort  with  Caspar  van 
der  Heyden,  pastor  at  Middelbuig,  as  presiding 
officer.  This  synod,  which  was  practically  national, 
was  convened  by  the  three  provinces  which  had 
expeUcd  the  Spaniards,  South  Holland,  North  Hol- 
land, and  Zealand.  The  rulings  of  the  Synod  of 
Emden  were,  in  general,  approved,  though  it  was 
determined  that  henceforth  subscription  should  be 
made  only  to  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  that  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  alone  should  be  used  and 
taught.  No  national  synod  was  held  until  1578. 
Meanwhile,  the  peace  of  Ghent,  in  1576,  had  been 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  extension  of  Reformed 
tenets  in  the  south  of  Holland,  and  even  outside  the 
Netherlands,  in  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Utrecht, 
Overyssel,  and  Frisia,  the  Reformed  held  open  or 
secret  services,  often  with  the  connivance  or  ap- 
proval of  the  authorities.  New  congregations  arose 
everywhere,  and  the  first  national  synod  on  Dutch 
soil  was  held  at  Dort,  June  2-18,  1578.  Petrus 
Dathenus  (q.v.)  was  the  presiding  officer,  Dutch 
and  Walloon  churches  were  represented,  and  dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  classes  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  Palatinate, 
Cleves,  England,  and  apparently  from  Gelderland. 
The  classis  of  Cologne,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
send  deputies,  holding  the  synod  to  be  a  private 
gathering.  The  conclusions  preNiously  reached  at 
Emden  and  Dort  were  made  the  basis  of  a  church 
organization  harmonizing  in  all  essentials  with  that 
of  Emden.  Professors  of  theology  were  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  Belgic  Confession;  the  Walloon 
congregations,  like  those  of  Wesel  and  Emden,  were 
permitted  to  use  the  Geneva  Catechism,  but  the 
Dutch  congregations  were  restricted  to  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  though  the  Carte  ondersoeck  des 
ghdoofs  was  also  permitted.  Finally,  a  division  of 
all  Netherlandish  provinces  into  distinct  synods 
was  proposed. 

The  peace  of  Ghent,  though  intended  to  promote 

peace  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Reformed,  had 

contented  neither;  and  the  proposed  religious  peace 

set  forth  by  the  prince  of  Orange  on 

4.  Struggles  July  22,  1578,  in  the  name  of  the  States 

Between    General,  granting  liberty  of  conscience 

Reformed   and  a  limited  degree  of  religious  free- 

and        dom,  had  no  better  result.    In  conse- 

Roman     quence  there  arose«a  separation  between 

Catholics,  southern  Nertherlands,  where  the  an- 
cient faith  steadily  regained  ground, 
and  northern,  where  Reformed  tenets  were  spread- 
ing constantly.    In  Mar.,  1578,  John  of  Nassau,  a 


decided  Calvinist  and  brother  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  became  stattholder  of  Gelderland,  where 
the  Reformed  at  once  were  predominant.  Thou^ 
the  majority  of  the  population  were  still  faithful  to 
their  ancient  Church,  the  Reformed  tenets  were 
gradually  firmly  planted,  especially  by  the  Amheim 
preacher  Johannes  Fontanus  (q.v.),  and  in  Aug., 
1570,  the  first  synod  was  held  at  Amhdm,  whoe 
the  results  of  the  national  Synod  at  Dort  in  1578 
were  supported.  Roman  Catholic  worship  i^-as  for- 
bidden in  Gelderland  in  1582.  Overyssel  had  ac- 
cepted the  religious  peace,  and  by  1579  had  the 
three  classes  of  ZwoUe,  Kampen,  and  Deventer, 
the  first  synod  of  the  province  being  held  at  Deven- 
ter in  Feb.,  1580.  The  peace  of  Ghent  was  accepted 
by  Frisia  in  Mar.,  1577,  Reformed  refugees  poured 
back,  and  in  1580  Roman  CathoHc  worship  wasfo^ 
bidden,  while  the  property  of  the  ancient  church 
was  turned  over  to  support  Reformed  preaches  and 
teachers,  and  in  May,  1580,  the  first  Frisian  synod 
convened  at  Sneek.  In  southern  Netherlands,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Reformed  cause  made  no  prog- 
ress, and  on  Jan.  6,  1579,  the  Union  of  Atrecht  (a 
secret  alliance  between  Atrecht,  Henegouwen,  and 
Douay)  was  formed  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiu-ch  and  the  authority  of  the  king.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  formed  on  Jan. 
23,  1579,  between  Gelderland,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  It  was  the  work  of  Jan 
of  Nassau,  who  led  the  prince  of  Orange  to  abandon 
his  policy  of  reconciling  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Reformed.  While  ostensibly  permitting  each 
province  to  make  its  own  regulations  concerning  re- 
ligion, the  practical  results  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  On  July  26,  1581,  the  States  General  Pfr- 
nounced  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain.  It  took 
considerable  time,  however,  for  the  religious  atuar 
tion  to  become  settled  in  all  provinces.  Tlius,  in 
Utrecht  political  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  com- 
bined to  prevent  organization,  nor  was  it  until  1618 
that  affairs  decisively  changed.  After  the  great 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  however,  the  church  ordff 
there  established  became  authoritative  for  all  Uje 
churches  of  the  province.  In  Groningen  no  Re- 
formed organization  could  be  effected  until  the  dty 
had  been  retaken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince 
Maurice  in  1594;  but  on  Feb.  27,  1595,  a  chuich 
order  was  promulgated  which  remained  in  force 
until  1816.  The  first  Synod  of  Groningen  was  held 
July  14-17,  1595.  The  taking  of  Groningen  had 
also  wrested  Drenthe  from  the  Spaniards,  and,  as 
stattholder,  Count  William  Louis  of  Nassau  organ- 
ized the  Reformed  Church  there,  so  that  on  Aug. 
12,  1598,  the  first  classis  convened  at  Rolde. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  no  cessation  of  na- 
tional synods.  At  the  one  held  at  Middelburg  in 
1581,  a  Corpus  disci flince  was  drawn  up,  based  on 

the  articles  of  the  Dort  Synod  of  1578. 
5.  Final  Or-At  the  national  synod  held  at  The 
ganization.  Hague  in   1586  a  church  order  was 

drawn  up  which,  though  little  diffe^ 
ent  from  the  one  formulated  at  Middelburg.  made 
concessions  to  the  desire  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
share  in  ecclesiastical  administration.  Holland, 
Zealand,  Gelderland,  and  Overyssel  accepted  the 
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The  churcli  orders  of  the  other 
Ketherlandisb  provinces  were  in  harmony,  except 
for  minor  details,  with  that  formulated  by  the  Synod 
of  The  Hague.  This  latter  sjTiod  had  done  aU  in 
its  power  to  unite  all  the  ileformed  churches  of  the 
Netherlands  into  an  organic  whole;  and  its  church 
order^  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Emden,  re- 
Smiiiied  the  ba^is  for  the  organisation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Thus 
Mas  the  Reformi'd  Church  founded  in  the  Nether* 
laml;}.  Its  doctrinal  standards  were  the  Bclgic  Con- 
fession and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;  it  possessed 
an  admirable  system  of  organization ;  it  was  divided 
into  classes  and  i^\-nods  which  met  regularly  and 
carefully  guarded  its  interests;  its  consistories  con- 
tribut^i  more  and  more  to  orderly  conditions  of 
the  congregations;  and  while  at  first  there  was  a 
dearth  of  preachers,  this  was  remedied  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Leyden  (1575),  Franeker  (1585),  and 
Groningen  (1614).  It  enjoyed  the  protection  and 
tJje  financial  support  of  the  State,  even  though  en- 
tire harmony  in  administration  and  doctrine  did 
not  prevaiL  It^  Calvinistic  character  wiw  assailed 
by  the  Remonstrants  (q.v,),  but  by  their  condem- 
nation and  expulsion  by  the  national  ^^mod  of  Dort 
in  16l^U)  its  true  nature  was  vindicated,  and  the 
imity  begun  at  Emden  and  completed  at  The  Hague 
_wa8  powerfully  strengthened.  For  statistics  and 
Ipresent  status  see  Holi^and.     (9.  D.  van  Vken.) 

IL  In  America:  1.  The  Background;  The  Re- 
forme<l  Church  in  Americji,  known  until  1807  as  the 
JReformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  is  a  body  of 
Chriatians  in  the  l^nit^  States  composed  originally 
of  settlers  from  the  Netherlandst  but  now  greatly 
intermixed  with  elements  from  other  sources.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Reformation  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  Entering  first  from  Germany,  it  subse- 
quently receivf^d  its  great  impulse  from  Switzerland 
find  Francct  whence  it«  distinet  type  of  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  more  democratic  Prct^byterian 
polity*  In  the  Netherlands,  as  elsewhere,  there  hud 
been  a  great  preparation  made  by  Reformers  before 
the  Refonnatjon.  Reference  can  be  made  only  t<i 
Geert  Groote  (q.v,)  and  his  Brotherhood  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  (see  Common  Life,  Bhkthken  of  the). 
They  studied  the  Bible  and  preached  and  prayed 
in  tiie  vernacular.  The  Bible  was  translatec!  into 
J>utch  as  early  as  1477  (copies  of  this  old  version 
are  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  the  library'  of  the  Col- 
Jegiate  Churchy  New  York).  The  monks,  Jolm  Esch 
.«nd  Henry  Voes,  for  their  Evangelic  a!  preaching 
r^ere  burned  at  Brussels  as  early  as  1523,  and  were, 
perhaps,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  began  it^  more 
formal  existenee  in  15f>fi,  when  the  .so-called  "  League 
of  Beggars  "  was  formed.  Fiefd  preaching  and  the 
Ringing  of  evangelical  hymns  rapidly  spread  the 
Reforme^f  doctrine.  During  the  next  two  decades 
wore  held  the  conventions  or  sjmods  which  formu- 
lated a  liturgy  and  rules  of  church  government  (see 
I.,  above), 

2.  PirBt  Period,  1628-^4:  The  Dutch  first  cams 
to  America  for  purpo??e.?i  of  trade.  The  West  India 
Comnany  waA  chartered  in  1621,  and  jricttled  many 
thousands  of  Dtit^h  and  Walloons  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.    After  religious  services  had  been  con- 


ducted for  five  years,  1623-28,  by  Sebastian  Jansen 
Krolj  a  comforter  of  the  sick  (Yan  Rensselaer- 
Bowier  SISS.,  page  302),  the  First  Church  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  organized  by  Domine  Jonaa  Mi- 
clxaeliua  in  1628,  who  was  its  pastor  for  not  less  than 
four  years.  This  ib  now  the  strong  and  wealthy 
organization  known  as  the  Coll^iate  Church  of 
New  York  City,  with  its  half-score  of  churches  or 
chapels  and  fourteen  ministers*  The  West  India 
Company  formally  established  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land in  New  Netherland  and  maintained  the  minis- 
ters, achoolmasters,  and  comforters  of  the  sick. 
Calls  upon  ministers  were  not  valid  unless  endorsed 
by  the  company*  In  1624  the  SjTiod  of  North  Hol- 
land decreed  that  any  c lassie,  within  \\ hose  bounds 
either  of  the  two  great  commercial  companies  had 
their  chambers  or  offices,  might  take  charge  of  all 
ecclesiastical  interests  in  such  colonies  as  were  imder 
the  care  of  that  office  (EccleitiusHcQl  Records  of  Neio 
York  J  i.  38).  Thus  the  classsis  of  Amsterdam  came 
to  have  charge  of  the  churches  in  New  Netherland. 
During  the  government  of  the  West  India  Company, 
or  until  the  English  conquest  in  16(54,  fourt4?en 
churches  had  been  establiinheil,  chiefly  along  the  Hud- 
st)n  and  on  Long  Island,  but  including  one  in  Dela- 
ware, and  one  at  St.  Thomas^  in  the  West  Indies 
(Corwin,  Manned,  p.  1073,  ed.  of  1902);  and  six- 
teen ministers  had  been  commissioned  for  these 
fields.  There  were  seven  Dutch  ministers  in  service 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
to  the  British  in  1664  (Corwin,  Manual,  p.  1045). 

8.  Second  Period  J 1864-1708;  During  this  period 
occurre<l  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  maintain  her 
ecclesiastical  independence  under  English  rule.  At 
the  conquest  there  were  about  10,000  Ilolkndera 
in  the  colony,  but  Dutch  immigration  then  prac- 
tically ceased.  The  relation  of  the  Dutch  churchea 
to  the  Classis  of  Amsfjerdam  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  change  of  political  sover^ 
eignty  and  the  destruction  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  West  India  Company.  It 
was  a  question  w  hether  these  churches 
coul<l  sur\'ive  under  such  circumstances.  Although 
helpctl  to  a  triffing  extent  at  first,  they  were  soon 
thrown  for  support  on  their  own  resources^  The 
Dutch  had,  indeed,  secured  at  the  surrender  liberty 
to  worship  according  to  their  own  customs  and 
usnges.  But,  while  still  under  the  ecclesiastical  care 
of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam » they  were  now  mibjecta 
of  the  British  empire,  yet  they  did  not  legally  come 
under  the  class  of  English  dissenters.  During  the 
first  decade  under  English  rule,  the  English  popu- 
lation being  yet  very  small,  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  for  friction  with  the  English  govemore. 
But  aft«r  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  in  1673,  find  their 
re-surrtmder  to  the  English  by  treaty  of  the  Nether- 
lands government  in  1674,  although  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  former  freedom  of  worship  and  disci- 
pline w^aa  to  be  maintained  (Ecd.  Records  of  New 
York,  i.  662-663,  669-672),  preliminary^  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  began  to  be  made  to  impose  the 
Church  of  England  upon  the  Dutch  colony.  For  in 
1675  Governor  Andros  att^mpt^d  to  force  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer  (son  of  the  first  Dutch 
patroon  of  that  name,  one  who  had  been,  indeed, 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  but 
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had  been  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  who  was  therefore  a  Dutch  Episco- 
paUan)  upon  the  Dutch  church  of  Albany,  and  also 
to  allow  him  to  mtrude  his  services  upon  the  Dutch 
church  of  New  York.  But  he  was  stoutly  resisted 
in  these  attempts  and  not  allowed  to  officiate  until 
he  had  subscribed  to  the  regulations  of  the  Church 
of  Holland  (Eccl,  Records  of  New  York,  i.  649,  650, 
678-690;  Corwin,  Manual,  pp.  51,  844,  850).  In 
1679  the  four  Dutch  ministers  then  in  the  country, 
at  the  request  of  this  same  Governor  Andros,  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  classis,  and  ordained 
Petrus  Tesschenmaker,  a  licentiate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  to  the  ministry,  to  supply  the  press- 
ing need,  and  this  act  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  (Eccl,  Records  of  New 
York,  ii.  724-735,  737,  739);  but  when  directed  by 
Grovemor  Nicholson,  in  1709,  to  ordain  Van  VIeck 
as  chaplain  to  certain  Dutch  troops,  the  ministers 
of  that  period  refused  to  obey  {Ecd.  Records  of  New 
York,  iii.  1760). 

With  renewed  persecutions  in  France,  many 
Huguenots  began  to  flock  to  America  about  1680, 
who  naturally  fell  into  the  fold  of  the  Dutch  Church. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1660-85,  and  of 
James  II.,  1685-88,  full  liberty  of  conscience  was 
ostensibly  granted  to  all  denominatigns  in  America, 
but  this  was  done  with  the  sinister  ob- 
^•^**®°^**  ject  of  gaining  entrance  for  Romanism. 
^Impose  rpjj^  outcome  was  the  severe  legislation 
Ghuroh.  ^^  *^®  colony  of  New  York  in  1700,  al- 
together prohibiting  Romanism  imder 
severe  penalties,  so  that  that  system  was  virtually 
extinct  in  New  York  imtil  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  1682,  Domine  Selyns,  who  had  left  the 
country  at  the  surrender  in  1664,  returned,  and 
exerted  a  great  influence  in  delivering  the  Dutch 
Church  from  governmental  interference.  The  un- 
fortunate complications  brought  about  by  the  Leis- 
ler  episode,  1689-91,  put  the  Dutch  ministers  for  a 
time  in  a  false  position,  as  if  they  opposed  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary.  This  was  not  by  any 
means  the  case,  but  they  only  desiretl  that  changes 
in  New  York  should  be  made  in  a  legal  manner. 
But  with  the  return  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
the  normal  policy  of  the  English  government  was 
restored,  and  determined  and  persistent  efforts  were 
made  to  impose  the  Church  of  England  upon  New 
York,  although  the  population  was  overwhelmingly 
Dutch.  The  public  commissions  of  the  governors 
were  liberal  in  spirit  for  those  times,  respecting  re- 
ligion, but  they  had  secret  instructions  looking 
toward  an  English  Church  establishment.  Hence, 
after  two  years*  eflforts,  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Ministry  Act  of  1693  was  secured.  The  intention 
of  the  government  in  seeking  this  act,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  England  over  the  whole  colony; 
but  when  finally  enacted  it  was  found  to  cover  only 
four  counties  out  of  ten,  namely,  New  York,  West- 
chester, Queens,  and  Richmond.  Also  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  act,  but 
only  that  Protestant  ministers  should  be  supported 
by  a  system  of  taxation  in  these  four  counties. 
Neither  would  the  assembly  jneld  to  the  governor's 
wish  for  an  amendment  to  give  him  the  right  to  in- 
duct all  ministers.    And  when  the  governor  falsely 


assumed  that  this  act  established  the  Church  of 
England,  the  assembly  declared  by  resolution  the 
contrary;  that  a  dissenter  could  be  called  and  sup- 
ported under  the  provisions  of  the  act;  that  it  was 
entirely  unsectarian.  But  the  Dutch  Church  of 
New  York  City  saw  her  danger  and  resolved  to  pro- 
tect herself  by  a  charter.  This  was  finaUy  secured 
in  1696,  but  not  without  overcoming  great  difiicul- 
ties.  Besides  seeming  thereby  their  growing  prop- 
erty and  the  other  usual  legal  rights,  it  gave  them 
complete  ecclesiastical  independence.  They  could 
call  and  induct  their  own  ministers  in  their  own 
way,  and  manage  all  their  own  church  affairs  with- 
out any  interference  from  the  civil  authorities.  And 
following  this  example  and  having  this  precedent, 
many  of  the  other  Dutch  churches  also  obtained 
similar  charters,  although  these  were  repeatedly 
denied  to  the  churches  of  all  other  denominations, 
except  the  Church  of  England,  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Trinity  Church  obtained  its  charter  in  1697, 
in  which  it  is  often  declared  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  "  now  established  by  our  laws,"  ^efe^ 
ring  to  the  act  of  1693;  but  as  is  evident,  thoe  is 
nothing  in  that  act  to  sustain  the  assertion  (cf.  a 
comparison  of  these  two  earliest  church  charters, 
printed  side  by  side  in  Ecd.  Records  of  New  York, 
ii.  1136-65;  Corwin,  Maniud,  pp.  78-85).  The  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  oi^anized  in  1701,  sent  over  a  num- 
ber of  English  clerg3rmen  to  provide  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  and 
to  teach  the  Indians.  These  missionaries  expected 
to  be  supported  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but 
lawsuits  followed  instead,  and  no  income  was  de- 
rived from  the  act  for  nine  years.  Meantime  the 
oppressions  of  Governor  Combuiy  drove  a  large 
number  of  Dutch  families  into  New  Jersey,  1702-10, 
where  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan  and 
its  tributaries,  and  this  territory  was  for  a  centoiy 
and  a  half  considered  the  "  garden  of  the  Dutdi 
Church."  During  this  period,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  struggle  for  their  rights,  the  Dutch  churches 
increased  from  fourteen  to  thirty-one,  and  twenty- 
five  ministers  in  all  officiated. 

4.  ThirdParlod,  1708-1747:  This  may  be  tenned 
the  period  of  spiritual  awakening  and  efforts  for 
American  ecclesiastical  organization.  During  this 
period  many  Palatines  arrived  and  settled  chiefly 
on  the  upper  Hudson  and  along  the  Mohawk.  In 
course  of  time  about  twenty  German  churches  were 
organized,  which  came  also  generally  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  a 
time  of  comparative  peace— of  the  "  Great  Awak- 
ening," as  it  was  called.  Whitefield  aroused  the 
people  throughout  the  land,  while  Bertholf  and 
Frelinghuysen  were  the  evangelists  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  especially  in  New  Jersey.  The  necessity  of 
more  ministers  was  deeply  felt,  but  few  were  willing 
to  leave  the  Fatherland  to  come  to  America.  The 
expense  and  danger  of  sending  American  youth  to 
Holland  for  education  and  ordination  were  very 
great.  Joseph  Morgan,  a  Presbyterian,  served  sev- 
eral of  the  Dutch  chmxhes,  1709-31,  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  while  John  Van  Driessen  went  to 
Yale  College  for  ordination  in  1727.  In  1729  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  permitted  the  ministaB  in 
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New  York  City^  m  their  name,  to  ordain  John  PhiHp 
Boehme  for  service  among  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania; while  Haeghoort  and  Erickaon  were  per- 
mitted to  ordain  John  Schuyler  for  ser\iee  in  Seho- 
harie  Comity,  New  York*  Several  ordinations  which 
were  deemed  irregular  also  occurred ,  to  satisfy  the 
great  demand  for  ministers.  The  Frelinghuyst?ns 
therefore  proposed  that  eome  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical assembly  should  be  estiibliBhed  in  America, 
and  also  urged  the  necessity  of  institutions  in  which 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1737, 
accordingly,  the  Er^t  formal  move  was  made  to  or- 
ganise an  assembly,  which  they  styled  a  coetus. 
There  were  three  times  as  many  churchea  aa  pas- 
tors. Three-fourths  of  a  c^atury  had  passed  since 
the  English  conquest,  and  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  the  Fatherland  were  becoming  weakened. 
In  1738  the  plan  of  a  coetus  was  sent  to  Holland 
for  approval  DifTcrcnces  of  opinion  prevailed  on 
each  side  of  the  ocean,  and  a  long  delay  ensued. 
Meantime  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  honorably 
engaged  in  correspondence,  seeking  to  bind  together 
the  Dutch,  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Presbyterians,  1743^  in  one  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
but  the  effort  was  not  successful.  At  length,  w  hen 
the  appeal  of  the  German  churches  was  answered  by 
the  SynotlB  of  North  and  South  Holland  in  the  send- 
ing over  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  1746,  with  sev- 
era]  ministers  to  organize  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
into  a  coetus,  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  eould  no 
longer  resist  the  appeal  of  the  Dutch  of  New  York 
and  New  Jerr*ey,  and  a  coetus  of  o^ich  body  was  or- 
ganixed  in  1747.  About  forty  ministers  began  their 
labors  during  this  period,  and  about  forty-four  new 
churches  were  organize*!. 

6,  Fourth  Period  J 1747-179S :  Til  is  w  as  the  period 
of  organization  and  eeelesiasticaJ  independence. 
The  de«ire<l  results,  however,  were  only  attained 
after  considerable  debate  and  strife,  and  all  the 
plans  were  modified  in  their  development  by  the 
entire  change  wrought  in  civil  affairs  by  the  Revo- 
lution. During  the  seven  years  of  the  undivided 
coetus,  1747-54,  efforts  were  made  to  supply  the 
churches  with  ministera.  Only  three,  however,  were 
ordained  by  the  coetus,  while  sLx  passed  by  that 
body,  and  went  to  Holland  for  ordination.  Eight 
ministers  were  sent  from  Europe.  Nine  new 
churches  were  organized.  It  was,  thereforct  soon 
discovered  that  the  coetus,  as  constituUnl,  was  an 
inefficient  body.  It  could  not  license  or  ordain 
without  special  permisision  in  each  case,  and  the 
classis  now  appeared  to  be  jealous  of  it«  own  pre- 
rogative. Neither  could  the  coetus  finally  deter- 
mine case^  of  (hsciphne.  Appeals  could  be  carried 
tx5  Holland.  This  caused  endless  delays  and  vexa- 
tions. Hence  in  1753  the  coetus  proposed  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a  classis  and  assume  all  the  author- 
ity of  the  same.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
following  year.  But  with  this  transaction  a  secession 
of  some  of  the  more  conservative  members  took 
place,  who  atyle<l  themselves  a  Conferentie,  but 
claimed  to  be  the  true  and  original  coetus.  They 
also  had  poase^on  of  the  records.  The  principf*! 
points  of  discussion  were  the  right  and  propriety  of 
independent  American  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
American  instittitions  of  learning.     The  personal 


ambition  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conferentie 
led  that  body  finally  to  become  willing  to  unite  with 
King's  [Columbia)  College,  to  secure  educutionaj 
advantages  therefrom;  but  the  American  classis 
feared  the  influence  of  an  Episcopal  college,  and 
moreover  could  not  approve  the  means  liy  which 
that  institution  had  obtained  its  charter  in  1754, 
and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which  a  profci^sor- 
fihip  of  divinity  for  the  Dutch  in  that  institutiun 
had  been  securetl  in  1755  {Ecd.  Records  of  New 
York,  vol.  v.;  many  documents  and  letters  between 
pages  3t?.*iS  and  ^526,  cf.  summaries  of  same  in 
Table  of  Contents,  vol.  v.,  pages  xiv.-xxvii.).  Ten 
years  later,  in  1764,  the  Conferc*ntie  formally  or- 
ganised into  an  ''  A.sseml>Jy  Surborditiate  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam."  The  Americim  classis,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts,  secun?d  a  charter  from 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  1766,  for  Queen's  Col* 
lege,  to  be  located  m  tbat  state.  An  amended  char- 
ter was  secured  in  1770.  This,  with  several  amend- 
mentSj  is  the  present  charter  of  Rutgers  College, 
New^  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1771  the  two  parties 
united  on  certiiin  articles  of  union,  which  granted 
substantially,  but  in  somewhat  obscure  tcrniii,  all 
that  the  American  classis  of  1754  had  contended 
for,  including  the  organization  of  a  general  body 
(equivalent  to  a  particular  synod  in  mo^t  rcispccta), 
and  five  spt^cial  bodies  (equivalent  to  classes  in 
most  re8f>eet!5).  The  power  of  licen;«ing  and  ordain- 
ing IV as  now  given  to  this  general  body.  A  happy 
and  ssptH^ly  consummation  seemed  within  reach,  as 
brethren  on  each  side  gave  up  many  cherishe^l  con- 
victions for  the  sake  of  peace.  A  theological  pro- 
fessor would  have  l>een  tjuickly  appointed,  when 
the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolution  delayed  every- 
thing for  a  <lecade.  The  Dutch  churches  suffered 
especially  tluring  the  war.  which  was  largely  on 
their  territory' ;  but  with  peace  and  ci'^il  liberty 
came  to  all  denominations  welesiastical  autonomy, 
with  all  that  it  in%'olveil^independent  orgiiniza- 
tions,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  witli  benevolent  boards  for 
the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  home  and  its 
disscjmination  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  1784 
the  names  of  sjTiods  and  classes,  denied  before,  were 
assumed  by  the  bo*lies  constituted  in  1771  without 
further  ceremony,  and  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
was  simply  informed  of  the  fact.  In  1788,  at  a. 
general  convention,  it  was  declared  that  tiie  con- 
stitution of  a  church  must  contain  its  standards  of 
doctrine,  its  modes  of  worshipj  and  its  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. A  committ+t*  was  appointed  to  translate 
into  English  the  standards  of  doctrine,  the  litiirgy, 
and  the  rules  of  church  order  of  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land, omitting  all  that  lieIongp<i  in  government  to 
a  state  church;  and  to  add  explanatory  articles  to 
adapt  the  former  ndes  to  American  circumstances. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1792^  and  the  volume 
containing  all  this  was  issued  in  1793.  Thus  was 
the  organization  of  the  church  completed.  During 
this  period,  1754  to  1792,  there  were  added  to  the 
church  ninety-one  ministers  and  sixty-six  churches, 
6.  Fifth  Period,  the  Independent  American 
Church,  1793-1910:  As  to  the  constitution,  the 
standard.H  of  doctrine  have  remained  unchanged. 
As  to  the  liturgy:    additional  officea   have    from 
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time  to  time  been  added,  but  these,  with  much 
else  in  the  liturgy,  are  considered  only  as  speci- 
mens, and  are  optional  as  to  use.  Only 
titai  *^®  sacramental  and  ordination  forms 
^tion.  '  *^^  obligatory.  Abridgments  of  the 
sacramental  forms  were  adopted  in 
1905,  and  the  use  of  either  the  longer  or  shorter 
forms  is  permitted.  Revised  ordination  forms  were 
adopted  in  1906.  As  to  the  rules  of  church  gov- 
ernment, the  original  articles  of  1619  and  the  explan- 
atory articles  of  1792  were  fused  together  in  1833, 
with  such  additions  as  the  experience  of  forty 
years  suggested.  In  1867,  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, the  name  or  title  of  the  Church  was 
amended  from  "  The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  in  North  America  "to  "  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America."  In  1874,  the  rules  of  church 
government,  popularly  known  as  the  constitution, 
were  again  revised,  and  various  amendments  to 
them  have  been  adopted  since. 

The  rules  of  1792  provided  for  a  general  synod. 
This  body  held  its  first  session  in  June,  1794.    Tri- 
ennial sessions  were  held  until  1812,  when  they  were 
made  annual.    At  first,  all  the  minis- 

^*  ^«°^?^   ^^  ^^  ^  ®^^^^  ^^^  ®^^  church 

BodiM*     ^o"^^  i^  constituency;   but  in  1812 

jj^^  *     it  became  a  representative  body.     In 

Growth.  ^81^  **  ^'^  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  is  the  legal 
trustee  for  all  endowments  for  theological  profes- 
sorships and  the  real  estate  pertaining  to  its  theo- 
logical seminaries;  also  for  the  moneys  of  the 
"  Widows'  Fund  ";  of  the  "  Disabled  Ministers' 
Fund  ";  of  some  of  the  scholarships,  and  of  some 
of  the  missionary  moneys  of  the  Church.  These 
funds  and  other  properties  are  managed  by  a  board 
of  direction,  whose  members  arc  appointed  by  the 
general  synod.  The  income  of  the  synod  was  lim- 
ited in  1819  to  $10,000;  in  1869  an  act  was  passed 
allowing  $15,000  more;  and  in  1889,  by  a  general 
act,  all  corporations  organized  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses are  permitted  to  hold  property  to  the  amount 
of  $2,000,000.  The  proWsional  general  body  of 
1771,  which  assumed  the  name  of  S>Tiod  in  1784, 
became  a  particular  synod  in  1793,  under  the  new 
constitution.  This  body  was  divided  into  the  two 
particular  sjTiods  of  New  York  and  Albany  in  1800, 
to  which  were  added  the  particular  synod  of  Chi- 
cago in  1856,  and  the  particular  synod  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1869.  The  classes  have  increased 
from  5  in  1792  to  36  in  1910;  the  churches  from 
about  100  in  1792  to  700  in  1910.  The  number  of 
ministers  did  not  equal  the  number  of  churches  until 
1845,  when  there  were  375  of  each.  In  1846  began 
a  new  Dutch  immigration  which  settled  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  but  is  now  penetrating  even  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  to  Texas.  Most  of  these  newcomers 
came  into  the  fold  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  and 
there  are  now  about  250  churches  from  this  source, 
and  as  many  ministers.  In  1910  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  reports  about  700  churches,  740 
ministers,  65,000  families,  and  117,000  communi- 
cants, A^-ith  about  the  same  number  of  children  in 
the  Sunday-schools.  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
are  reported  as  given  to  benevolent  objects,  and 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  for  congregational 


purposee.  Churchee  exist  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  the  two  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  South  Carolina,  Oklahonn, 
and  Washington.  The  denomination  has  beer  espe- 
cially successful  on  the  foreign  mission  field,  in 
India,  China.  Japan,  and  Arabia,  having  sent  out 
about  225  missionaries,  male  and  female.  In  19Q2 
the  wonderfully  successful  Classis  of  Arcot,  India, 
with  25  regularly  organijied  churches,  many  of 
them  having  native  pastors,  was  formally  trans- 
ferred in  the  interests  of  church  union  to  the  8)110(1 
of  South  India,  of  the  South  Indian  United  ChurcL 
The  missions  in  China  and  Japan  are  working  in 
hearty  union  with  the  missions  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  history  of  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brona- 

wick,  N.  J.,  has  often  been  written.    First  chartered 

in  1766,  it  received  an  amended  cha^ 

ttoSoL^  ter  in  1770.  In  1825  its  name  was 
■titntlonii.  <5^^*^^g®d  ^rom  Queen's  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, in  connection  with  which  is  a 
scientific  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  On  the  4th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 
New  Jersey  made  it  "  The  State  College  for  the 
Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  By 
an  act  of  Mar.  2,  1888,  the  United  States  associated 
with  such  state  college  a  department  known  as  "  The 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station."  A  theological 
seminary  also  exists  at  New  Brunswick  dating  bfvck 
to  1784.  Its  history  was  elaborately  written  at  its 
centennial  in  1884.  It  is  well  equipped  in  all  de- 
partments. Its  Sage  Library  contains  about  50,000 
volumes.  Hope  College  and  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  are  located  at  Holland,  Mich. 

7.  The  True  Beformed  I>atoh  Church :  This  in- 
stitution was  formed  by  the  secession  of  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Froeligh  with  four  suspended  ministers  in 
1822,  giving  as  their  reasons,  "  errors  in  doctrine 
and  looseness  of  discipline."  It  was  in  fact  the  cul- 
mination of  an  old  feud  that  had  started  two  or 
three  generations  before.  In  1830  they  attained  to 
the  number  of  30  congregations  and  10  ministers. 
By  1860  the  congregations  had  decreased  to  16, 
and  in  1890  the  feeble  renmant  joined  "  The  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church"  (see  Reformed  Church. 
Christian).  E.  T.  Corwin. 

nL  In  South  Africa. — 1.  Datoh  Beformed  Chuzeh 
in  Gape  Colony:  This  is  the  oldest  and  lai^gest  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  founded  practically  when  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company  formed  its  first  permanent  settlement 
at  Capetown  imder  Commander  J.  A.  Van  Riebeek. 
Apr.  6,  1652,  though  the  first  regular  minister  was 
Rev.  Johan  van  Arckel,  who  arrived  in  1665  [in 
1685  another  was  placed  at  what  is  now  Stellen- 
bosch].  In  1688,  200  Huguenot  refugees  sent  by  the 
Netherland  authorities  considerably  strengthened 
the  settlement  and  church  [a  grant  of  land  being 
made  at  Drachenstein  and  the  locality  becoming 
known  as  "  French  Mountain  "].  The  French  fel- 
low believers  after  one  or  two  generations  thoroughly 
assimilated  with  the  Dutch.  A  few  new  congrega- 
tions were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Capetown.  Tlie 
pastors  of  these  struggling  churches  were  paid  and 
practically  controlled  by  the  company,  although 
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they  were  under  tho  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  the 
Clasais  of  Amsterdam,  whicb  ordained  and  sent  the 
mimsters.  The  creed  was  of  C4jur3e  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mother  church.  At  first  the  Psahns  were 
sung  excluaively,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  ccntur)^  the  Dutch  "  Evangelical  hymns  ** 
are  used.  From  1795  until  1802  and  again  since 
1806  the  English  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  controUetl  the  church.  About 
1822  several  Scotch  mimeters  came  to  help  the  Hol- 
land chuTfiheg;  which  at  that  time  were  fourteen  m 
number.  The  first  synod  met  in  1S24,  but  this  body 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  government  until 
1842t  when  more  liberty  was  obtained.  In  1849  the 
official  organ  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Cbujch,  De 
Kerkbode,  was  started.  In  1S59  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Stellcnbosch  opened  its  doors,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rationalistic 
miniijters  from  the  Dutch  universities,  who  for  a 
season  threatened  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church.  At 
present  it  has  a  faculty  of  four  professors.  Through 
the  labors  of  Rev»  Andrew  Murray  the  Cape  Colony 
church  extended  beyond  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers 
among  the  kinsmen  who  had  moved  northward  with 
the  ''  great  trek  *'  of  1836.  But  in  1862  objections 
made  against  the  representation  of  the  Free  State 
and  Transvaal  congregations  in  s>T)od  led  to  a  legal 
decision  which  compelled  these  latter  to  assume  a 
separate  existence  (see  below) »  At  present  the 
Cape  Colony  church  numbers  about  150  congrega- 
tions, some  of  them  in  Rhodesia  and  Mashonaland^ 
^\ith  1 16,0()0  members  and  270,000  adherents.  These 
churches  are  grouped  iji  thirteen  "  rings  "  or  pres- 
byteries. The  highest  church-court,  the  s3rnod,  is 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  one  elder  from  each 
congregation,  and  meets  triennially  in  Capetown. 

Misjsion  work  is  carried  on  among  the  natives  of 
Cape  Colony  and  the  South  African  protectorates; 
over  fifty  *'  mission  churches  "  have  been  organ- 
ised, most  of  which  have  been  grouped  into  '*  rings  " 
and  also  form  a  s^Tiod.  The  actions  of  these  bodies 
are  controlled  by  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of 
the  Cape  church.  In  Wellington  and  Worcester  are 
training-schools  for  missionaries  and  other  Christian 
workers.  The  Capetown  School  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  opene<l  in  1878  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  An  institution  for  the  mute  and 
bUndj  also  denominational,  is  located  in  Worcester, 
Several  other  philanthropic  societies  are  supported 
and  a  number  of  Bible  societies  are  actively  at  work. 
Nearly  every  congrc?gation  has  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  The  church  is  imbibing  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  British  churches,  although  trying  to  remain 
Cahinistic. 

2*  The  Dutch  Reformed  Choroh  in  the  Orange 
Free  State :  This  organisation  became  independ* 
cut  in  1862,  It  now  numbers  forty-two  churcbea, 
forming  five  *' rings.*'  The  synod  meets  triennially 
in  Bloemfontein.  There  are  nearly  100,000  adher- 
ents, and  45,000  communicants.  It  carries  on  a  fine 
home  mission  work  in  ten  mission  churches  and 
supports  flourishing  stations  in  Nyasaaland  and 
northeastern  Rhodesia. 

8*  United  Dutch  Reformed  Church  io  TraBBTaal  i 
This  denomination  is  likewise  an  offshoot  of  the 
Cape  Colony  chinch,  and  originated  under  similar 
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circumstances  as  the  Orange  Free  State  sister  body. 
Originally  called  The  Dutch  Reformed  Churchy  it 
took  its  present  name  **  Nether  Dutch  Hervormd  or 
Reformed  Church/'  from  a  union  consummated  in 
1885  with  a  number  of  congregations  of  the  Dutch 
"  Ilervormde  "  Church  of  Transvaal  (see  below). 
It  18  composed  of  five  "  rings,"  and  its  B>'Tiod  meets 
triennially  in  Pretoria,  It  numl)ers  42  congrega- 
tions^ 85,000  adherents,  and  ^8,000  members.  Con- 
nected T^^nth  it  are  8  mission  churches  among  the 
natives.    The  official  organ  is  Dr  Vertenujing. 

4,  Dutoh  Reformed  Ghuroh  of  Natal :  This  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  but  one  higher  church  courts 
the  General  Church  Assembly,  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  two  delegates  from  each  consistor>^ 
Its  history  is  verj^  much  the  same  tis  that  of  its  sister 
churches  in  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony. It  numbers  4,258  adherents  and  2,052  mem- 
bers, forming  5  congregations. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  mentioned  above 
formed  in  1906  a  federal  council,  which  is  bringing 
them  nearer  again  to  their  original  united  condi- 
tion. This  council  is  composed  of  the  four  officers 
of  the  Cape  Colony  synod  and  ten  other  members, 
and  the  general  synod ical  committees  of  the  other 
bodi  es .  I  n  1 909  i t  dec i  d  ed  t  o  un  i  le  t  h  e  f  on  r  c !iurch  es 
of  Cape  Colonyt  Free  State,  Transvaal,  and  Nat4il  in 
one  general  s>^nod  compo.'sed  of  all  ministers  in  active 
ser\ice  and  one  elder  from  each  congregation.  The 
number  of  the  clergjinen  of  these  four  churches  is 
nearly  300;  ordained  missionaries,  100;  240  con- 
gregations, and  about  220,000  members.  The  in- 
ternal government  is  regidated  by  Wetten  en  Be* 
pah'ngen,  in  eleven  chapters. 

5.  The  Reformed  Chureh  in  South  AfHcat  This 
denomination  originated  on  Feb.  10,  1859,  in  Rus- 
ten  burg  in  Transvaal.  It  is  composed  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  frequently  called 
"  doppers,"  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  domper^ 
**  a  man  intellectually  behind  the  times/ ^  These 
conservatives  hved  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  many  of  them  fonned  the  "  great 
trek/*  Rev,  D.  Postma  was  sent  to  them  by  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1858.  Under  his  guidance  they  left  tlie  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  mainly  because  of  their  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  evangelical  bjTims,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  liberal  spirit  of  some  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed pastors  at  the  time.  Postma  organizetl  con- 
gregations in  Transvaal,  the  Orange  State,  and  the 
Cape  Colony. 

The  stoitistics  for  1909  are  as  follows:  in  the 
Transvaal  24  churches  with  1 1  ministers,  7,400  com- 
municiints,  8,233  baptized  members,  15,0:^3  adher- 
ents. In  the  Orange  Free  State  12  chnrches,  with  7 
ministers,  2,934  communicants,  3,051  baptized  mem- 
bers, 5,985  adherents.  In  Cape  Colony  17  churches 
with  13  mini.sters,  4,853  communicants,  5,204  bap- 
tized members,  10,057  adherents.  Most  churches 
ha\'ing  a  pastor  have  two  services  on  Sabbath;  dur- 
ing one  of  these  services  a  Lord's  Day  of  the  Hei- 
dclberg  Catechism  is  explained.  Vacant  charges 
usually  meet,  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month,  and 
every  quarter  they  have  services  led  by  ministcns. 
Every  Sunday,  escccpt  during  the  quarterly  com- 
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munion  services,  those  who  live  too  far  away  from 
the  church  hold  meetings  in  private  homes,  led  by 
the  elders  of  the  several  districts.  The  church  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  official  organ  of  the  church  is  Het  Kerk- 
Uadf  a  monthly.  The  spirit  of  the  denomination  is 
strictly  Calvinistic,  in  harmony  with  the  three  doc- 
trinal standards  of  all  Reformed  Churches  of  Holland 
origin.  The  leaders  of  this  church  are  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Drs.  Kuyper  and  Bavinck 
of  the  Netherland  Reformed  churches.  The  theo- 
logical school  of  the  denomination  was  opened  in 
1869  in  Bui^hersdorp,  Cape  Colony,  and  since  1905 
is  located  in  Potchefstroom.  Its  faculty  consists  of 
four  professors.  This  church  more  and  more  real- 
ises the  need  of  mission  work,  and  is  carrying  it  on 
in  a  few  places  within  and  without  its  domain.  The 
Church  Order  of  Dordrecht  forms  the  basis  of  the 
church  government. 

6.  "Hervormde  "Ohnroh  of  the  Transvmal:  This 
church  is  composed  of  Reformed  Dutch  people  who 
followed  Rev.  D.  Van  der  Hoff,  who  at  first,  in  1856, 
had  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  later  on  seceded  because  he  considered 
that  church  too  rigidly  Calvinistic.  The  Hervormde 
Church  is  very  much  akin  to  the  State  Church  in 
the  Netherlands,  being  quite  rationalistic  in  its  doc- 
trines and  loose  in  its  discipline.  It  numbers  21 
churches,  with  about  10,000  members.  Its  general 
assembly  is  composed  of  the  ministers,  one-half  of 
the  eldership  of  each  congregation,  and  two  deacons 
of  each  consistory,  and  meets  biennially. 
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Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Yotk, 
1859,  4th  ed.,  1902;  idem,  in  American  Church  Hiatorf 
Seriea,  vol.  viiL,  ib.  1895  (both  volumes  contain  indii- 
pensable  lists  of  literature);  W.  B.  Spracuct  Annala  of 
the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  ix..  New  York,  1809;  Ceniemtid 
CeUbration  of  Rutgera  College,  Albany,  1870;  J.  Brinke^ 
hofr,  HieL  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Yoik. 
1873;  Centennial  Diaeouraea  of  the  Reformed  Church  w 
America,  2d  ed..  New  York,  1877;  Centennial  of  the  Thmt- 
logical  Seminary,  New  Brunewick,  N.  J.,  New  York,  1885; 
N.  H.  Dosker,  De  hollandache  Gereformeerde  Kerk  in  Amer- 
ica, Nijmegen,  1888;  Hiatorie  Sketch  of  the  Reformti 
Church  in  N,  C.  (by  a  boazdof  editon  under  the  Cbuu 
of   N.  C).  Philadelphia,  1908. 

For  doctrine  and  legislation  refer  to:  W.  Haslie,  The- 
ology of  the  Reformed  Church  in  ita  Fundamental  Pried- 
plea.  New  York,  1904;  E.  T.  Corwin,  Digeai  of  CenatU^ 
tional  and  Synodical  LegidaHon  of  the  Reformed  Church  m 
America,  New  York,  1906;  M.  J.  Bosma.  Bxpoeition  »f 
Reformed  Doctrine:  a  popular  Explanation  of  the  mod 
eaaential  Teachinga  of  the  Reformed  Churchee,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1907;  and  the  literature  under  Hkiocl- 
BKRo  Catkchibu,  and  Dobt,  Stnoo  or. 

On  Africa:  C.  Spoelstra,  Van  Zoeterwonde  naar  Pretoria, 
Capetown,  1898;  and  the  minutes  {Acta)  of  the  Synodi. 

REFORMED  CISTERCIAN&    See  Trapfistb. 

REFORMED  (COVENAIITED)  PRESBTIS- 
RIANS.    See  Presbyterians,  VIIL,  10. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPALIANS:  The  R^onned 
Episcopal  Church  formally  separated  from  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Geoi^e  David  Cummins  (q.v.),  at  a  meeting 

composed    of    prominent    Protestant 

Origin  and  Episcopal  clergymen  and  laymen,  held 

History,     in  New  York  Dec.  3,  1873.    The  cauac 

of  the  separation  was  foimd  in  the 
rapid  rise  and  advance  of  ritualism  and  of  its  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  establishment  of  an  independent 
episcopal  church  was  necessitated  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  Low  Church  Evangelical  princi- 
ples and  practises  of  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  early  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  which  fundamental 
principles  and  customs  were  becoming  obliterated 
in  the  spread  of  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  move- 
ment (see  Tractarianism)  in  England  and  in  Ame^ 
ica,  and  in  the  consequent  rapid  and  successful 
substitution  of  Roman  dogma  and  rites  for  the  his- 
toric and  Biblical  Reformed  doctrine  and  Protes- 
tant lituigical  worship  of  the  old  Reformed  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  early  days  of  American  history.  The  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Chimih  therefore  claims  to  be 
the  old  Protestant  Episcopal  Chiirch  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  title,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
historic  title  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
and  the  great  EngHsh  Reformers  and  Protestant 
martyrs.  Bishop  Cummins  immediately  conse- 
crated Charles  Edward  Cheney  (q.v.)  bishop  of  the 
West,  now  the  synod  of  Chicago,  which  chaige  he 
still  holds. 

The  church  m  1010  reports  5  synods  and  mission- 
ary jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  94 
parishes,  7  bishops,  and  99  other  clergy,  about  10,500 
conmiunicants,  about  11,000  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
a  church  property,  free  of  incimibrances,  valued 
at  about  $1,670,000,  controls  property  in  use, 
valued  at  about  $1,835,000,  and  holds  and  is  heir 
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to,  denominatioiml  endowment  funds  amounting  to 
about  1350,000,  not  including  large  parochial  en- 
dowments. It  has  a  well-equipped 
The  Chiirch  and  endowed  theologieal  seminary  in 
in  America.  FhUadelphia,  with  an  alumni  roll  of  64 
name^.  It  ia  represented  in  two  church 
papers:  The  Episcopal  Recorder j  published  weekly 
in  Philadelphia,  founded  1S22,  formerly  a  Prote^ 
tjint  Episcopal  organ;  and  The  Evangelical  Epuh 
cojmlmn^  published  moatldy  since  ISSS  in  Chicago, 
The  church  maintains  a  large  misi^ion  work  among 
the  colored  freedmen  of  the  South,  under  the  care 
of  a  white  superintendent  An  extensive  fort-ign- 
miiiiiiion  work  id  conducte<l  in  India^  includmg  at 
Lalitpur  orphanages  and  schools,  and  at  Lucknow 
a  hospit^  and  dispensary,  all  under  the  charge  of 
clergj^men  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  Theological 
Seminary, 

The  church  has  a  considerable  following  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  introduced  in  1877*  now^  under  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Philip 
The  Church  X.  Eldridge,  of  London,    The  English 
in  England,  branch  now  constitutes  an  independ- 
ent but  affiliated  church,  and  reports 
28  ministers,   1,990  communicairts.  6,000  sittings, 
and  25G  teachere,  and  2,600  pupils  in  its  Sunday- 
arhools. 

While  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Cliurch  perpetu- 
ates the  historic  church  as  representeii  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Enghsh  Reformation,  it  differs  from  the 
Prot^'stant  Epit?copal  Church  of  mod- 
Doctrines  em  days  fundamentally  in  doctrine, 
and  RituaL  as  well  as  in  ceremonial  and  rituaL 
Possessing  and  preserving  the  historic 
episcopate,  it  holds  that  the  episcopate  is  not  a  scp- 
jirat«  onier  in  the  ministry,  but  is  an  office  within 
the  presbyterate,  and  that  the  bishop  is  among  the 
presbyters  pritmis  {filer  pares.  It  **  recognises  and 
adheres  to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  Divine  right,  but 
as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church 
polity."  And  it  repudiates  the  dogma  of  Apostohc 
Succession  (q-v. ;  see  also  SnccEssioN,  Apo*» 
TO  Lie)  I  and  ''  condemns  and  rejects  "  as  "er- 
roneous and  strange  doctrine,  contrary  to  God's 
Word,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one 
order  or  form  of  ecclet^iastical  poHty*"  It  recog- 
niiea  the  validity  of  all  Evangelical  orders,  con- 
firmed in  the  la>iiig  on  of  hands  of  the  presbytery; 
and  holds  communion  with,  and  exchanges  pulpits 
with,  all  Evangelical  Protestant  Churt^hes,  and  re- 
ceives from  them  by  letters  dimissor>%  clergy  and 
laity  without  reordination  or  reconfirmation,  and 
dismisses  to  them,  as  to  parishes  in  her  own  com- 
munion. 

It  denies  that  Christian  ministers  are  "  priests  *' 
in  any  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  has  eliminated  this 
tHle,  as  so  appHed,  from  the  Prayer  Book.  It  **  re- 
jects *'  the  "  strange  doctrine  "  that  "  the  Lord*s 
Table  is  an  altjir  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  is  ofTerc*d  anew  to  the  Father," 
and  "  that  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elejnents  of  Bread  and 
Wine."  And  it  forbids  the  erection  of  any  such 
altar  in  the  church,  where  may  be  found  only  the 
honored,  historic,  plam  communion  table.  It  de- 
nies "  that  Regeneration  is  inseparably  connected 


with  Baptism  "  of  winter,  as  taught  in  the  old  for- 
mularies, and  has  expurgated  from  the  Prayer  Book 
statements  to  such  effect.  It  has  adopted  as  the 
model  for  it«  Prayer  Book  the  thoroughly  Evan- 
gelical and  Protestant  Book  of  Bishop  White,  the 
first  American  Pmyer  Book  of  1785,  which  followed 
the  Reformed  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Seeond 
Book  of  Edward  VI,  of  1552,  rejecting  the  later 
American  Prayer  Book  of  1789,  and  of  present  use 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  assigned 
reason  that  it  followed  the  High-church  standard 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ^hich  in  turn  had 
followed  the  half -reformed  First  Book  of  Edward  VL 
of  1552. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Prayer  Book,  retain* 
ing  all  the  beautiful  historic  forms  of  worship,  is 
entirely  free  from  any  germs  of  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine, and,  having  been  in  constant  use  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  is  the  only  Low-church  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  that  has  had  a  history  of  actual  service 
in  common  use  for  a  period  of  more  than  four  years. 
W.  RtrssELL  Collins. 

The  "Declaration  of  Principles''  set  forth  at  the 
orgunization  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Chiu'ch  in 
1873  took  the  following  form: — 

I,  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  holding 
*'  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saintj?,"  declares 
its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  Ckxl,  and  the  sole  Rule 
of  Faith  and  Practice;  in  the  Creed  ''commonly 
called  the  A|x>Btle8*  Creed'*;  in  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially 
as  they  are  svci  forth  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
Religion- 

II.  This  Church  reoognixea  and  adheres  to  Epis- 
copacy, not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient 
and  desirable  form  of  church  p}olity. 

IIL  This  CTiurch,  retaining  a  Liturgy  which  shall 
not  be  imperative  or  repressive  of  freedom  in 
prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  as  it 
was  revised,  proposed,  and  recommended  for  use 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Churchy  A.n.  1785,  reserving  full  liberty 
to  alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as 
may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the 
people,  "provided  that  the  substance  of  faith  be 
kept  entire." 

IV.  This  Church  eondenms  and  rejects  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as  contrary 
to  God*s  Word: 

First,  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one 
onler  of  ecclesiastical  poUty: 

Second,  That  Christian  Ministers  are  ''priests'' 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  are 
"a  royal  priesthood'': 

Third,  That  the  Lord's  Table  is  ar  altar  on  which 
the  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is 
offered  anew  to  the  Father: 

Fourth,  That  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  Bread  and 
Wine: 

Fifth,  That  Regeneration  is  inseparably  oomiect- 
cd  with  Baptism. 

BtBUOtt&iLPHT:   Mw.  Aani*  1>.  Priot,  HUt.  ofihe  FonruUion 
and  OrouiUi  ti/  the  Itf/orm^  Spi^ooptd  Chmrk  i8f^l90i. 


Bafbrmad  (Gennan)  Ohvroh 
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PhiladelpbiA,  1002;  B.  Ayorigg,  Mrnncrin  of  the  Rtformtd 
EjMcopal  Church,  New  York.  1875,  new  ed.,  1882;  Mrs. 
G.  D.  CummiDB,  Memoir  cf  O.  D.  Cummina,  ib.,  1878;  C. 
C.  Tiffany,  in  American  Church  Hietory  Series,  vii.  534- 
636.  New  York.  1895;  H.  K.  CarroU.  in  the  same.  i.  325.  ib. 
1896. 

REFORMED   (GERMAN)   CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

I.  History. 

Period  of  the  Coetus  (|  1). 
Period  of  the  Synod  (|  2). 
Statistics  and  Agencies  (|  3). 
II.  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Qovemment. 

L  History:  The  Reformed  Church  (German)  in 
the  United  States  traces  its  origin  back  to  Zwingli 
(q.v.)    in    northeastern    Switzerland,    who    began 

preaching  the  Evangelical  Gospel  at 

z.  Period    Einsiedeln  in  1516.     These  doctrines, 

of  the       as  further  developed  by  Bullinger  and 

Coetus.      Calvin,    passed   over   into   Germany. 

Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate 
caused  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism  to  be  written  by 
Ursinus  and  Olevianus  and  published  it  at  Heidel- 
beig Jan.  19,  1563.  The  founders  of  the  church  in 
this  country  were  colonists  from  the  Palatinate  and 
other  parts  of  western  Germany  and  also  from  Swit>- 
serland.  The  first  minister,  Samuel  Guldi  (q.v.), 
came  from  Bern  to  America  in  1710.  The  first 
purely  German  congregation  was  foimded  at  Ger- 
mania  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan,  Va.,  1714.  But  the 
first  complete  congregational  oiganization  took 
place  1725,  when  John  Philip  Boehm,  a  schoolmas- 
ter, organized  the  congregations  at  Falkner  Swamp, 
Skippach,  and  White  Marsh,  Pa.,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  and  adopted  as  standards 
the  Heidelbeig  Catechism  and  the  Canons  of  Dort. 
Geoige  Michael  Weiss  came  in  1727  and  organized 
the  Philadelphia  congregation.  Boehm  was  ordained 
1729  at  New  York  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  minis- 
ters under  the  authority  of  the  classis  of  Amster- 
dam in  Holland.  In  1742  Count  Zinzendorf  tried  to 
unite  all  the  German  churches  and  sects  in  Pennsyl- 
vania into  one  oiganization  with  the  Moravians  as 
the  leading  body.  This  was  opposed  by  Boehm  and 
Guldi  (q.v.).  In  1746  Michael  Schlatter  (q.v.)  came 
from  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  commissioned  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  to  oiganize 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  After  traveling  much 
among  the  congregations,  he  completed  their  or- 
ganization, begim  by  Boehm,  by  forming  the  coe- 
tus at  Philadelphia  Sept.  29,  1747,  at  which  there 
were  present  four  ministers  and  representatives 
from  twelve  charges.  The  second  coetus  (1748) 
completed  the  organization  by  adopting  as  its 
standards  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism  and  the  Canons 
of  Dort.  It  also  adopted  a  constitution,  which  was 
Boehm's  constitution  of  1725  somewhat  enlarged. 
In  1751  Schlatter  returned  to  Europe,  traveling 
through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  seek- 
ing aid  for  the  Pennsylvania  churches,  and  returned 
with  six  young  ministers  appointed  by  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands.  Some  effort  was  made, 
1741-51,  toward  union  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
and  Presbyterians,  but  the  attempt  failed.  The 
coetus  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands,  which  sent  thirty-eight 
ministers  to  America  and  spent  about  $20,000  on 


the  American  churches.  Tbe  actions  of  the  coetus 
were  reviewed  by  the  deputies  of  the  Synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland  and  by  the  dasais  of  Am- 
sterdam.   This  relation  to  Holland  continued  until 

1792,  when  the  coetus  virtually  declared  itself  in- 
dependent (see  REFORiiED  [Dutch]  Chubch,  U., 
3-6). 

The  first  synod  was  held  at  Lancaster  Apr.  27, 

1793.  The  church  then  consisted  of  22  mimsters, 
178  congregations,  and  about  15,000  members.  Its 

first  problems  were  the  education  of 
2.  Period  of  ministers  and  the  change  of  language 
the  Synod,  from   German   to   English.     After  a 
nimiber  of  conflicts  as  at  ndladeiphia 
and  Baltimore,  the  latter  was  solved  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  English  into  the  services.    The 
former  was  solved  by  the  education  of  young  men 
privately  by  different  ministers.     Of  these,  three 
were  especially  prominent,  Christian  Lewis  Becker 
of  Baltimore,  Samuel  Helffenstein  of  Philadelphia, 
and  L.  F.  Herman  of  Falkner  Swamp.    In  1820  the 
synod  divided  itself  into  classes  and  decided  to 
foimd  a  theological  seminary,  which,  however,  was 
not  opened  until  1825.    The  Ohio  claasis  broke  off 
in  1824  and  organized  itself  into  an  independent 
synod.     In  1822  the  free  synod  of  Pennsylvania 
also  broke  away  but  returned  in  1837.    Similarly  an 
independent  S3mod  was  organized  in  Ohio  in  1846, 
but  returned  about  1853.    From  1829  to  1844  a  re- 
vival wave  spread  over  the  church.    From  1845  to 
1878  was  the  period  of  controversy.    In  1844  Philip 
Schaff  (q.v.)  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  *'  The 
Principle  of  Protestantism,"  which  led  to  the  foi^ 
mation  of  the  Mercersbuig  theology.    This  was  foi^ 
mulated  (1847)  by  the  publication  of  The  MysHcd 
Presence  by  John  Williamson  Nevin  (q.v.)  and  by 
What  w  HUtory  t  by  Philip  Schaff  (q.v.).    Soon  after 
the  Mercersburg   tiieology  appeared,   a  liturgical 
movement  began  at  the  synod  of  1847.    In  1857 
the  provisional  liturgy  was  published.    In  1863  tiie 
tercentenary  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  cele- 
brated by  a  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  that 
year  the  Ohio  synod  united  with  the  old  synod  in 
forming  the  general  S3mod.     In  1867  the  order  of 
worship  was  published.     In  1867  the  Myerstown 
convention  was  held  to  protest  against  the  tendency 
toward  ritualism  in  the  church.     This  convention 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Ursinus  College.    In 
1869  the  western  (or  low-church)  liturgy  was  pub- 
lished.   Both  the  order  of  w^orship  and  the  western 
liturgy  were  permitted  by  the  general  synod  to  be 
used,  but  neither  was  adopted  constitutionally  by 
being  voted  upon  by  the  classes.     The  liturgical 
controversy  continued  until  1878,  when  the  general 
synod  appointed  a  peace  commission,  which  formu- 
lated a  basis  of  union.    This  conmiission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  next  general  s3aiod  (1881)  to  pre- 
pare a  new  liturgy — The  DirecUrry  of  Worship.  This 
was    finally     adopted    constitutionally    by    the 
general   synod  (1887)  after  the  classes  had  [voted 
upon  it. 

Home-mission  work  was  carried  on  by  the  church 
almost  from  the  beginning  (A.  C.  Whitmer,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Home  Missionary  Ao- 
Hvity,  Lancaster,  1897).  Foreign  missionary  work 
was  begun  1842  by  the  appointment  of  Benjamin 
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Schneider  as  missionary  at  Broosa,  later  at  Ain- 
tab,  in  Asia  Minor,  under  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Blissions.  This  continued  tiU  1866.  In 
1879  the  first  missionary  was  sent 
3.  Statistics  to  Japan  and  in  1900  to  China  (cf .  H. 
and        K.  Miller,  History  of  the  Japan  Mis- 

Agencies,  sion,  1904).  The  church  had  (in  1908) 
1,170  ministers,  1,681  congregations, 
288,271  communicants,  1,716  Sunday-schools, 
25,333  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers,  232,746 
Sunday-school  scholars,  and  221  students  for  the 
ministry.  The  contributions  for  congregational 
expenses  were  $1,886,610,  and  for  benevolence 
$403,779. 

The  first  theological  school  was  founded  at  Car- 
lisle, 1825.  This  was  removed  to  York  in  1829,  and 
to  Mercersburg  in  1836.  Its  classical  school,  begun 
1831,  grew  into  Marshall  College,  1836,  removed  in 
1853  to  Lancaster  and  united  with  Franklin  College 
to  form  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  was  removed  to  Lancaster  in  1871. 
In  Ohio  efforts  were  made  to  found  a  theological 
school  at  Canton  (1838),  then  at  Columbus  (1848), 
but  no  permanent  school  was  founded  till  in  1850, 
when  Heidelbeig  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
were  founded  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  latter  was  united 
with  Ursinus  School  of  Theology  in  1907  to  form  Cen- 
tral Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Dajrton,  Ohio, 
1908.  A  German  Mission  house  was  foimded  in 
1870  at  Franklin,  Wis.,  where  there  is  now  a  coUege 
and  theological  seminary.  Other  colleges  are  Ca- 
tawba CoUege,  Newton,  N.  C;  Ursinus  College, 
CoUegeville,  Pa.  (with  theological  department  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  1898-1907).  Female  colleges 
are  Allen  to^-n  Female  College,  Allen  town.  Pa., 
Woman's  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Claremont 
Female  College,  Hickory,  N.  C.  Preparatory 
schools  are  Mercersbuig  CoUege,  Mercersburg,  Pa.; 
Massanutten  Academy,  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  In- 
terior Academy,  Dakota,  111.  The  church  has  or- 
phans' homes  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
(formerly  Butler,  Pa.),  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
Crescent,  N.  C;  also  deaconess  homes  at  Alliance, 
Allentown,  and  Cleveland.  It  publishes  twelve 
church  papers  in  English,  German,  and  Hungarian, 
and  sixteen  Sunday-school  publications. 

n.  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Government:  The  Re- 
formed Church  was  in  language  allied  to  the  Lu- 
bheran  Church,  being  German  (although  probably 
!kbout  three-fourths  now  use  English  at  the  church 
services).  But  otherwise  it  was  allied  historicaUy 
tnth  the  Calvinistic  family  of  churches  and  is  a 
member  of  the  AUiance  of  Reformed  Churches  hold- 
ing the  Presbyterian  System.  Its  early  ministers 
[1725-92)  adopted  the  Calvinistic  creeds  of  Hol- 
land, the  Canons  of  Dort,  and  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. When  the  church  became  independent  of 
Solland,  it  adopted  as  its  standard  only  the  Ger^ 
man  creed,  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism.  Certain 
tendencies  toward  a  diminished  Calvinism  appeared 
with  even  some  traces  of  Arminianism,  though  the 
;hurch  in  the  main  was  Calvinistic.  But  many  pre- 
ferred to  be  caUed  Zwinglian  rather  than  Calvinistic. 
[n  1840,  when  J.  W.  Nevin  was  caUed  from  the  Pres- 
73rterian  Church  to  be  professor  of  theology  at 
lleroenburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  cementing  the 


ties  with  the  other  Calvinistic  churches.  But  the 
Mercersburg  theology  departed  from  the  earlier  sys- 
tem in  claiming  to  be  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Ar- 
minian  but  Christocentric.  It  emphasized,  how- 
ever, what  it  conceived  to  be  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  though  this  was  denied  by  the 
opponents  of  Mercersburg  theology.  It  was  claimed 
for  the  Mercersburg  theology  that  it  held  to  the 
''  spiritual  real  presence  "  while  the  old  Reformed 
held  to  the  real  spiritual  presence  as  against  an 
imaginary  presence  or  no  presence  of  Christ  at  aU 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Mercersburg  theology  em- 
phasized the  objective  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
and  also  the  objective  in  the  visible  Church.  With- 
in the  last  twenty  years  there  has  arisen  a  reaction 
against  these  High-church  views  in  a  more  liberal 
school  of  theology,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  late 
William  Rupp  of  the  Lancaster  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  is  inclined  toward  Broad-church  posi- 
tions. On  worship  the  church  has  been  semi- 
liturgical,  that  is,  it^  Sabbath  worship  was  free,  but 
its  services  for  sacraments,  marriage,  and  ordinar 
tions  were  prescribed  in  a  liturgy.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury the  Palatinate  liturgy  was  used  by  the  minis- 
ters. No  liturgy  was  officiaUy  published  by  the 
S3mod  tiU  the  Mayer  liturgy  of  1841,  which  has 
services  only  for  sacraments  and  the  like,  but  none 
for  Sabbath  worship.  A  smaU  liturgy,  based  on 
the  Palatine,  was  published  by  the  Ohio  synod 
(1832),  but  it  also  had  no  forms  for  the  Sabbath 
services.  Coincident  ^ith  the  rise  of  Mercersburg 
theology  there  was  a  development  of  liturgical  w  or- 
ship  for  the  Lord's  Day  services  also.  A  provisional 
liturgy  was  published  and  later  the  order  of  wor- 
ship was  introduced  into  many  of  the  eastern  con- 
gregations; but  the  western  and  German  part  of 
the  church  retain  the  free  services.  Baptism  is  by 
sprinkling  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  generaUy  cele- 
brated by  the  commimicants  coming  forward  to 
and  standing  at  the  chancel.  Confirmation  is  prac- 
tised as  a  public  act  of  confession  of  faith.  In  wor- 
ship, the  congregations  usuaUy  sit  during  the  hymns 
and  stand  during  prayer.  In  government  the  church 
is  Presbyterian,  having  as  its  courts,  rising  in  their 
order,  congregation,  consistory,  classis,  sjmod,  and 
general  synod.  Historically  its  government  has 
been  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  country,  its  congregations  re- 
serving more  rights.  The  Mercersburg  party,  with 
its  high  idea  of  worship,  also  uiged  higher  ideas  of 
government  and  thus  emphasized  aristocratic  Pres- 
byterianism.  They  stressed  the  authority  of  the 
higher  church  courts  while  the  Old  Reformed  party 
emphasized  the  liberty  of  lower  church  courts.  The 
church,  however,  is  a  synodical  organization  rather 
than  a  general-synod  oiganization,  as  its  s3mods 
reserve  certain  important  rights,  such  as  the  found- 
ing of  theological  seminaries.  But  latterly  the  gen- 
eral synod  has  been  gaining  in  authority  as  the 
genend  activities  of  the  church  in  home  and  foreign 
missions,  Sunday-school  work,  ministerial  relief,  and 
the  like  are  being  centered  in  it.  The  general  s3mod 
meets  once  in  three  years.  James  I.  Good. 

BzBUoaaAPHT:  On  the  history:  J.  I.  Good,  The  Origin  of 
the  Reform^  Church  in  Oermany,  Reading,  Pa.,  1887; 
idem.  Hidory  of  the  Rtfimned  Church  in  Oermany,  1680- 
1800,  fb,  1894;   idem,  HieUnie  Handbook  of  the  Reformed 
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Church  in  U.  S.,  Reading.  1897,  Philadelphia.  1902;  idem, 
HiA.  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  U.  S.  il726-9t),  Reading, 
1890;  idem.  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, 1902;  J.  Q.  Buttner,  Die  hochdeuUch-reformirte 
Kirche  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Schleis,  1844;  L.  Mayer, 
A  HiUory  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  vol.  i..  Phila- 
delphia, 1851;  H.  Harbaugh  and  D.  Q.  Heialer.  The 
Fathera  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and 
America,  6  vola..  Reading,  1857-«8;  G.  W.  Williard,  The 
Hiatory  of  Heidelberg  College,  Cincinnati,  1879;  J.  H. 
Dubbs,  Uiatoric  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.,  Lancaster,  1885;  idem,  The  Founding  of  the  Ger- 
man Churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  1893;  idem, 
in  American  Church  Hilary  Series,  vol.  viii.,  New  York, 
1895;  idem.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  Lan- 
caster, 1902;  S.  R.  Fisher,  History  of  Publication  Efforts 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  1885;  T.  Appel. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  ib.  1886; 
H.  J.  Ruetenik,  Handbuch  der  christliehen  Kirchenge- 
schichU,  Qeveland.  1890;  J.  L.  Fluck.  History  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  Chester  County,  Norrtstown,  1829; 
J.  I.  Swander,  The  Reformed  Church,  Daj^ton,  n.d. 

On  doctrine  and  liturgy:  S.  Helffenstein,  The  Doctrines 
of  Divine  Revelation,  Philadelphia.  1842;  P.  Schaff,  The 
Principle  of  Protestantism,  Chambersbuig,  1845;  J.  W. 
Nevin,  The  Liturgical  Question,  Philadelphia,  18d2;  idem. 
Vindication  of  the  Revised  Liturgy,  ib.  1867;  J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
berger,  The  Revised  Liturgy,  Philadelphia,  1867;  idem. 
Reformed  not  Ritualistic.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Nevin's  **  Vin- 
dication," ib.  1867;  I.  A.  Domer,  The  Liturgical  Conflict 
in  the  Reformed  Church  in  N.  A.,  Philadelphia,  1868;  G.  B. 
Russell.  Creed  and  Customs,  Philadelphia.  1869;  E.  V. 
Gerhart,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Rdigion,  2  vols..  New 
York.  1891-95. 

REFORMED  (HUNGARIAN)  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA:  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Hungarian 
immigration  to  this  country  those  who  were  identi- 
fied with  the  Reformed  churches  of  their  own  land 
to  a  considerable  degree  united  with  the  Reformed 
Church  m  the  United  States  or  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  their 
congregations  increased  in  numbers,  a  separate 
cktssis  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  for  them,  but  there  were  quite  a 
number  who  desired  closer  connection  with  the 
Mother  Church  in  Hungary,  especially  with  a  view 
to  securing  pastors  familiar  with  their  ovm  language. 
Appeals  were  made  to  Hungary,  resulting  in  the 
visit  in  1902  to  this  country  of  Count  Joseph  De- 
genfeld,  curator-general  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Hungary'.  As  a  result  of  his  observations  and  of  a 
report  made  by  him  on  his  return,  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary  de- 
cided to  assist  such  congregations  as  were  ^^ling 
to  submit  themselves  to  its  care  and  supervision, 
both  by  sending  ministers  and  by  rendering  finan- 
cial aid. 

The  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America 
was  organized  on  Oct.  7,  1904,  in  New  York  City, 
with  6  congregations  and  6  ministers.  At  the  time 
of  the  census  (1906)  there  were  16  organizations, 
with  18  ministers  and  5,253  members,  worshiping 
in  11  church  edifices  and  4  halls,  owning  church 
property  valued  at  $123,500.  besides  6  parsonages 
worth  $26,500.  The  membership  included  3,404 
males  and  1.549  females.  There  were  4  Sunday- 
schools  \^'ith  179  scholars. 

Edwin  Muxsell  Bliss. 

REFORMED  LEAGUE  FOR  GERMANY  (RE- 
FORMIERTER  BUND  FUER  DEUTSCHLAND) : 

An  association,  inspired  in  part  by  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  (q.v.).  founded  in  Aug., 


1884,  at  Marbuig  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of 
Reformed  pastors  and  elders  to  celebrate  the  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  ZwingH's  birth.  Ma^ 
burg  was  chosen  as  the  place  because  the  Zurich 
Reformer  had  been  there  at  the  celebrated  colloquy 
of  1529  to  endeavor  to  secure  harmony  with  Luther 
in  regard  to  eucharistic  doctrine.  The  meeting  of 
1884  accordingly  stood  for  the  irenic  principles  of 
Zwingli,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  be 
at  one  with  Luther  than  with  any  one  else,  and,  as 
a  result,  a  program  was  drawn  up  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  members  of  the  Reformed  CSiurch 
throughout  Grermany.  The  union  was  to  be  vol- 
untary in  character,  and  was  in  no  way  intended  to 
interfere  with  territorial  divisions  or  with  the  vary- 
ing legal  status  of  the  Reformed  Church  bodies.  It 
was  made  plain  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
meeting  that  the  league  was  not  directed  against 
the  Lutheran  Church  nor  against  the  union,  where 
it  existed,  of  both  the  Protestant  communions,  the 
intention  being  simply  to  strengthen  the  internal 
life  of  the  two  churches  and  to  render  each  other 
all  possible  assistance,  with  express  declaration  of 
the  equality  of  both  communions  and  av(Hdance  of 
all  interference  in  internal  administration.  Provi- 
sion was  also  made  for  the  financial  support  of 
needy  congregations  and  for  the  organization  of 
foundations  to  conserve  Reformed  principles.  The 
movement  has  proved  successful;  its  membership 
has  increased  each  year;  and  it  now  extends  over 
nearly  the  entire  German  Empire.  Conventions  are 
held  biennially,  while  in  the  intervening  year  the 
moderator  presides  over  less  formal  meetings  in 
various  Reformed  communities.  So  far  as  the 
finances  of  the  Reformierter  Bimd  permit,  institu- 
tions for  clerical  education  have  been  foimded,  and 
a  number  of  religious  journals,  especially  weeklies, 
have  been  established.  (F.  H.  Brandes.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  **  Proceedings  **  of  the  coaventkm 
have  appealed  in  the  Reformierte  Kirrhemeitung  and  id 
special  issues  at  Elberfeld.  while  reports  by  G.  D.  Matbevs 
have  been  given  in  the  Quarteriy  Register  cf  the  Prssbyte' 
rian  AUiance. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS.  For  the  vari- 
ous bodies  bearing  this  name  see  PRESBTTERiAys, 
I.,  5,  III.,  2,  VIII.,  5,  7,  11.     Also  see  Scotulnd. 

REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH,  AS- 
SOCIATE.   See  Presbyterians,  VIII.,  5. 

REGALE  (Lat.,  "  royal  prerogative  ") :  The  alleged 
right  of  the  State  to  share  in  the  administratioD  of 
the  Church,  especially  to  enjoy  the  incomes  of  a 
diocese  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see  and  to  appoint 
to  all  benefices  falling  vacant  in  the  bishopric  d\jr- 
ing  this  period,  except  to  such  as  involve  the  cure 
of  souls.  The  earliest  allusions  to  the  claim  in  Ger- 
many date  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  (d.  1125) 
and  Conrad  III.  (d.  1152),  and  in  1166  Barbarossa 
expressly  set  forth  his  claims  to  regalia  both  of 

revenues  and  of  service  in  regard  to 
In  Germany,  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne,  basing  his 

demand  on  custom  as  well  as  on  ancient 
imperial  and  royal  law.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
at  least  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  this  emperor  ex- 
tended the  term  of  the  regalia  to  a  year  and  a  dsT 
after  the  enthronement  of  a  new  diooesan.    H)^ 
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Curia,  on  tbe  other  hand,  sottght  to  do  away  with 
the  regalia  and  t^  make  tlie  incomes  in  question  its 
oWTi,  the  resuJt  being  the  system,  which  stiU  in  part 
exists,  of  annates  (see  Taxation,  Ecclesiabtical). 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  that  the  German  monarchu  surrendered 
their  claims  to  the  regaha^  Phihp  of  Swabia,  in 
1203,  being  the  first  to  do  eo-  His  example  was  fol- 
bwwl  not  only  by  his  rival*  Otto  IV.  (1209),  but 
also  by  Frederick  II.  (J213,  1219),  the  latter  em- 
phasizing his  renunciation  by  the  Wiirzburg  privi- 
lege of  1216.  Nevertheless,  practise  and  profession 
did  not  harmonize,  probably  because  the  surrender 
of  the  regaha  was  construed  to  apply  to  the  annates 
only.  Accortiingiy,  in  12:^8  a  decision  of  a  court  of 
Frc<Ji.'rick  II.  exphcitly  afRrmed  the  imperial  right 
to  all  incomes  of  a  vacant  see  until  the  election  of  a 
new  bishop,  and  similar  prerogatives  were  implied 
by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Lyons 
(1274),  It  is  clear  that  the  regalia  extended  even 
to  the  smaller  churches,  and  it  ia  equally  certain 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  system  was  the  in- 
stitution of  patronage  (fj,v,),  for  the  patron  who 
received  certain  fees  and  service  from  the  incum- 
bent would  naturally  lay  claim  to  the  entire  rev- 
enue during  a  vacancy.  The  custom  had  been  in 
vogue  long  before  it  received  the  name  of  regalia  in 
the  twelfth  centur>%  Then»  when  the  old  principle 
of  church  control  bsised  on  property  rights  had  tle- 
cayed,  the  claim  of  regalia  was  evolved  from  the 
earlier  system  as  one  of  a  number  of  usufructs,  and 
it  received  it^  name  as  including  all  secular  posses- 
sions and  prerogatives  granted  as  royal  fiefs  to 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  after  the  concordat  of  Worms 
in  1 122.  The  rtigalia  no  longer  applied  to  the  more 
humble  churches,  as  had  originally  been  the  case, 
but  to  the  imperial  churches^  proliably  because  of 
their  feudid  relations  since  the  rise  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen.  The  name*  but  not  the  rijBjht  in- 
volved, WHS  later  transferred  to  non-royal  churches. 
The  theory  of  regalia,  like  the  cJosely  related  con- 
cepts of  the  right  of  spoils  (see  Spoils*  Right  of) 
and  Investiture  (q>v.)^  proceeded  from  the  idea  that 
the  diocese,  abbey,  or  parish  was  the  property  of 
the  patron,  i.e.,  the  temporal  lord.  The  regalia 
must  have  been  extended  to  the  imperial  churches 
at  an  ejirly  period.  The  initial  stages  may  be  traced 
in  the  Carolingiim  period,  when,  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  see*  there  was  a  double  system  of  ecclesiastical 
and  royal  administration  j  and  the  later  devefop>- 
ment  of  the  law  of  regidia  in  France  conclusively 
prov^es  that  similar  usage  regarding  sees  and  abbeys 
in  West  Franconia  had  been  fully  evolved  before 
the  decay  of  the  CaroHngians  and  the  rise  of  the 
Capets,  probably,  therefore*  in  the  course  of  the 
tenth  century. 

In  France  the  institution  of  regalia,  with  its  ex- 
tension to  a  year  after  the  enthronement  of  a  now 
bishop,  ia   mentioned  by    BemanI  of 
In  France    Clairvaux  in   1143  and  by  Louis  VII. 
and         in  1147.    Subsequent  allusions  are  f re- 
England,    quent,  although  all  diocesee  were  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  regalia*  nor  were 
the  regalia  the  exchisive  prerogative  of  the  king. 
From  Normandy  the  law  of  regalia  was  extended 
to  England,  i^'herc  it   was  expressly  declared  by 


William  II.  in  10S9,  together  with  the  right  of 
spoils*  This  date  serves  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  law  of  regaha  w^as  evolved  during  the  period  of 
private  ownership  of  churches,  and  that  it  wiis  not 
called  into  being  by  the  termination  of  the  investi- 
ture controversy  or  the  recognition  of  the  regalia 
as  a  fiei.  It  long  existed  in  England*  with  tempo- 
rary^ limitations  and  abrogations,  as  is  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  (1164).  In  France,  until  the 
union  of  the  great  fiefs  with  the  crown,  the  right  of 
regalia  was  possessed  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  and,  for  a  time,  of  Anjou. 
The  entire  situation  during  the  rule  of  the  Capets 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  inherited  from  the 
Carol ingians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesias- 
tical provinces  of  Bonleaux,  Auch,  Narbonne,  Aries, 
Aiix,  Embnm,  and  Vienne  were  exempt.  The  right 
of  regalia  in  1' ranee  was  administered  by  royal 
stewards  and  normally  was  restricted  to  the  tern- 
poral  emoluments  of  the  see*  while  the  rights  of  the 
deceased  bishop's  legatees  were  scrupulously  rec- 
ogniaed.  At  the  same  time  the  French  kings  held 
strenuously  to  the  spiritual  regalia,  i.e.,  the  appoint- 
ment, during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  any  benefice 
not  involving  pastoral  care.  This  phase  of  the  re- 
galia is  traceable  to  the  feudal  relation  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy  beginning  with  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; and  it  likewise  gave  the  king  the  opportunity 
to  put  int^  office  clergy  devoted  to  his  interests, 
and  ultimately,  through  canons  of  this  type,  to  in- 
fiuence  episcopal  elections.  All  this,  however,  gave 
rise  to  grave  disputes,  tried  at  first  in  the  king's 
court.,  and  after  the  thirteenth  century  befort?  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  The  spiritual  regalia,  more- 
over, brought  the  kings  of  France  into  conflict  with 
the  papal  claims  to  the  general  right  of  making 
ecclesiastical  appointments.  Boniface  VIII.  (q.v.), 
by  his  bull  Auscidta  Jili  (Dec.  5,  1301),  vainly  en- 
deavored to  compel  Phihp  the  Fair  to  modify  his 
claims  of  regalia*  and  in  1375  Gregory  XI.  unre- 
servedly admitted  the  royal  rights  of  regalia. 

The  law  of  regalia  received  marked  extension 
and  intensification  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  power  of  the  monarchy  became  nb* 
solute.  Tlie  regalia,  now  construed  by  the  jurists 
of  the  parhament  of  Paris  to  Hiean  '*  royal  laws  *' 
instead  of  **  royal  prerogatives,"  were  maele  t-o  in- 
clude the  entire  kingdom.  The  clergy  protested, 
but  though,  by  his  edict  of  Dec.,  1606,  Henry  IV. 
restored  the  regalia  to  their  traditional  limits,  tbe 
parliament  refused  compliance,  A  similar  ordi- 
nance by  Louis  XIII.,  in  1629,  was  equally  ineffec- 
tual, and  finally  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  date<i  Feb. 
10,  1673,  bound  the  cleiigy  to  submit  to  the  univer- 
sal extension  of  the  law.  In  two  breves  (Sept.  21* 
1678*  and  Dec.  27,  1670)  Innocent  XL  required 
the  Freoch  king  to  abrogate  his  edict,  but  the  clergy 
of  France,  including  such  lansenists  as  Antoine 
Amauld  (q.v.)*  and  moved  by  a  variety  of  motives, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  Gallicanism,  were  on  the 
royal  side*  their  attitude  being  voiced  by  the  famous 
"  General  Assembly  of  the  CIerg>^  of  France  "  at 
Paris  in  1681-82  (see  Gallicanism,  |  2).  In  an 
edict  of  Jan.,  1682,  tbe  king  repeated  his  claims  on 
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the  regalia  with  due  consideration  for  the  require- 
ments of  canon  law,  but  Innocent  XI.  (breve  of 
Apr.  2,  1682)  and  Alexander  VIII.  (constitution 
Inter  muttiplices^  Jan.  31,  1691)  both  condemned 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
on  Sept.  14,  1693,  the  king  and  his  clergy  formally 
surrendered  to  Innocent  XII.,  the  decree  of  Mar. 
22,  1682,  being  formally  revoked.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  little  practical  alteration  in  the  royal  atti- 
tude towanl  the  regalia,  and  the  laws  in  question 
were  actually  abrogated  only  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  regalia  were,  however,  revived  for  a  brief 
time  by  Napoleon  in  his  decree  of  Nov.  6,  1813 
(arts.  33-34,  45),  and  from  1880  until  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  Stat€  in  France,  which  went 
into  effect  Jan.  1,  1906,  the  Third  Republic  again 
applied  the  law  with  increased  exactions. 

(Ulrich  Stutz.) 
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REGENERATION. 

Definition  and  Implications  (S  1). 

Biblical  Doctrine  (52). 

In  the  Early  and  .Medieval  Churches  ($  3). 

In  the  Reformation  (§4). 

PietLsm  (§5). 

In  Modem  Theolog>'  (5  6). 

The  Doctrine  Presented  (5  7). 

Regeneration  means  the  entrance  into  the  Chris- 
tian state  of  salvation  as  a  new  beginnin;;  of  life, 
involving  also  the  abandonment  of  the  former  mode 
of  existence  as  well  as  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  course  entered  upon.  In  oonnection 
with  the  Christian  doet»*  t    and 


Redemption  (qq.v.)  the  idea  of  regeneration  con- 
tains the  following  factors :    (1)   The  state  of  salva- 
tion is   unconditionally   the  work  of 
z.  Defini-   God;    (2)  this  state  signifies   such  a 
tion  and     rupture  with  the  past  that  ihe  claims 
Implica-    of   sin,  the    law,    and    the  world  no 
tions.       longer  have  validity;  (3)  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  tjrpe  of  life,  determined  by 
God,  which  needs  to  be  developed  and  matured,  but 
does  not  require  anything  else  by  which   it  may 
receive  its  character  as  a  state  of  salvation;  (4)  it 
opens  to  the  new  personality  the  path  of  a  gro^-th 
and  an  activity,  the  tendency  and  goal  of  which  are 
determined   by  the  beginning  set    by   God.   The 
effort  to  assign  to  regeneration  a  coordinate  place 
among  the  more  specific  concepts  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation,    such   as  conversion,    justification,  and 
sanctification,  has  always  led  to  unstable  results. 
Either  the  terra  threatened  to  absorb  the  others, 
or  it  was  limited  in    a  way  not  consistent  ivith 
the  comprehensive  range  of  the  Biblical  view. 

An  exact  equivalent  of  regeneration  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  only   in  a  few  passages.   The 
Greek  word  palingcnesiay  which  corresponds  most 
directly,  is  used  only  in  Titus  iii.  5, 
2.  Biblical  where  it  refers  to  the  individual  re- 
Doctrine,    newal  of  life,  which  there  is  connected 
\iith  baptism;    and  in  Matt.  xix.  28, 
where  it  refers  to  the  eschatological  renewal  of  the 
world.    In  I  Pet.  i.  3  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
mentioned  as  the  act  that  effects  regeneration;  in 
i.  23  the  living  and  eternal  Word  of  God  appears  as 
the  productive  seed.     But  indirectly  the  thought 
of  a  renewal  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment.   In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  prepared  by  the 
prophecy  of  a  conversion  of  Israel  to  be  ^Tought 
by  God  (Jer.  xxxi.  18,  33  sqq.;   Isa.  be.  21).    It  is 
described  as  the  gift  of  another  heart  and  of  a  new 
spirit  (Ezok.  xi.  19  sqq.,  xxxvi.  25  sqq.;  Ps.  Ii.  12). 
With  tliis  prophecy  John  the  Baptist  connects  his 
demand  of  repentance  with  which  is  associated  the 
symbol  of  the  cleansing  of  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  1  sqq.). 
The  religious  and  moral  demands  of  Jesus  rest  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  prevening  act  of  God  which 
enables  a  new  attitude  (Matt.  x\'iii.  23  sqq.,  xv.  13, 
xix.  26).    It  is  necessary  to  make  a  new  beginning 
(Matt,  xviii.  3),  and  the  death  of  Jesus  is  designated 
as  the  decisive  act  of  salvation  that  originates  a 
new  relation  to  God  (Mark  x.  45;   Matt.  xxvi.  28). 
The  apostolic  preaching  represents  the  operation  of 
a  thoroughgoing  renewal  of  life  in  consequence  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.    Paul 
does  not  use  in  the  older  epistles  the  term  *'  regen- 
eration," but  the  idea  of  a  new  creation  occupies 
an  important  part.    God  fulfils  in  Christ,  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  a  new  creation  of  humanity  (I  Cor.  xv. 
45).    Christ's  death  is  the  end  of  the  old,  his  resur- 
rection the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  which  from  him 
is  transferred  to  his  adherents  (Rom.  vi.  4  sqq.; 
II  Cor.  iv.  10,  V.  17;   Gal.  u.  19-20;   Eph.  ii.  5-6; 
Col.  ii.  12).    The  Christian  therefore  is  a  new  crea- 
tion  (Gal.  vi.  15);   a  new  man  (Col.  iii.  10;  Eph. 
iv.  24).    The  entrance  into  this  new  state  of  life  is 
connected  with  baptism  (Rom.  vi.  3  sqq.;  Col.  ii. 
11  sqq.),  which,  however,  is  not  without  faith  (Glal. 
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iii.  26-27).  In  this  new  state  of  life  there  are  to  be 
distinguished  two  aspects:  justification,  which  de- 
livers man  from  the  guUt  and  the  condemnation  of 
sin  (Rom.  v.  lS-19;  Gal.  ii.  16),  and  the  endow- 
ment with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Rom. 
viii.  2);  although  Paul  did  not  strictly  discriminate 
between  the  two.  Objectively  the  new  creation 
consists  in  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ;  sub- 
jectively in  the  faith  called  forth  by  it.  Tlie  de- 
markation  of  the  new  creation  from  the  subsequent 
unfolding  of  the  new  life  is  made  difficult  in  that 
sanctification  appears  now  as,  with  justification,  a 
newly  implanted  life  tendency  (I  Cor.  vi.  11),  and 
again  as  a  continuous  task  (Rom.  vi.  19-22),  and 
in  that  the  new  life  is  even  represented  as  ever  im- 
dergoing  a  retransformation  (Rom.  xii.  2,  xiii.  14; 
Eph.  iv.  22  sqq.).  I  Peter  connects  the  new  crea- 
tion with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i.  3).  The 
means  of  this  renewal  of  life  consists  of  the  Word  of 
God  (i.  23) ;  this  serves  also  the  growth  and  strength- 
ening of  the  newly  bom  babes  (ii.  2  sqq.).  In  the 
Johannine  writings  birth  is  represented  from  God 
(John  i.  12  sqq.),  or  the  birth  from  above  is  a  fre- 
quent designation  of  the  state  of  the  Christian. 
This  divine  generation  of  the  new  man  produces 
the  state  of  the  children  of  God,  which  is  here  res- 
toration of  a  relation  with  the  being  of  God.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  state  is  produced  by  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos  (John  i.  12);  its  realization  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  6,  8).  To  the  Word  is 
ascribed  mediation  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  medium  of 
the  Spirit  (vi.  63).  As  a  further  medium  of  the 
spiritual  new  birth  is  mentioned  the  water  of  bap- 
tism (iii.  5) ;  but  it  is  merely  a  step  preparatory  for 
the  renovation  by  the  Spirit.  Regeneration  must 
be  experienced  by  faith  (John  i.  12;  I  John  v.  1). 
In  some  passages  of  the  Johannine  writings  the  life 
from  God  appears  as  a  possession  which  excludes 
not  only  apostasy,  but  also  the  sinning  of  the  new 
man  (I  John  iii.  6,  9).  According  to  other  passages 
not  only  may  Christians  sin  (I  John  i.  8  sqq.,  ii.  1), 
they  may  sin  even  unto  death  (v.  16).  With 
John,  therefore,  regeneration  is  represented  as  the 
tranfi^x)sition  into  a  new  stage  of  life  which  is  essen- 
tially relationship  with  God;  but  also  with  him  the 
transition  takes  place  through  faith,  and  the  new 
state  of  life  is  conditioned  by  the  moral  preserva- 
tion of  the  endowed  character. 

The  conception  of  regeneration  has  no  definite 
place  in  the  terminology  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
in  the  early  and  medieval  Church,  and  no  connected 
history;  because  in  the  post-apostolic 
3.  In  the    time  there  reigned  a  moralistic  con- 
Early  and   ception  of  salvation.    It  indeed  offered 
Medieval    room  for  the  acts  of  human  self-activ- 
Churches.   ity  which  introduce  and  accompany 
the  new  life,  such  as  repentance,  recog- 
nition of  the  truth,  fulfilment  of  the  law,  with  but 
alight  connection  of  these  with  the  divine  operation 
and  the  mediator  of  salvation;  but  this  jejime  con- 
ception was  supplemented  by  a  faith  in  the  magic 
and  supernatural  effect  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Slipper.    The  Eastern  Church  recognized  the  univer- 
aal  regeneration  of  humanity  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  but  it  knew  little  of  the  renewal  of  life  in 
tbe  individual.    Augustine  traced  regeneration  en- 


tirely to  the  effect  of  grace;  but  he  associated  this 
with  the  mediation  of  the  Church,  and  as  he  saw  in 
the  new  life  not  so  much  a  possession  of  faith  as 
the  activity  of  love,  he  confoimded  the  conceptions 
of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  Scholasticism 
resolved  the  cultivation  of  the  new  life  into  a  num- 
ber of  the  Church's  impartations  of  grace  and  the 
corresponding  efforts  of  ^ill,  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  unified  conception  of  regeneration. 
Thomas  Aquinas  preferred  the  most  impersonal 
expression  which  the  New  Testament  offers  for  the 
idea  of  regeneration,  "  participation  in  the  divine 
nature  "  {Summaf  ii.  1 10).  For  the  Council  of  Trent 
regeneration  was  only  another  name  for  justifica- 
tion (SessiOf  vi.  3),  which  found  its  consummation 
in  the  "  infusion  of  love."  For  the  mystics  who 
have  a  special  preference  for  the  picture  of  regen- 
eration, it  meant  essentially  union  with  God  af- 
forded to  the  soul  that  was  emptied  of  the  world 
and  selfhood.  But  this  individual  experience  of 
the  pious  absolved  itself  in  the  moment  of  subjec- 
tive feeling,  and  was  not  sobered  by  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  historical  divine  will  of  grace. 

The  Reformation  restored  to  regeneration  its 
firm  connection  with  God's  act  of  salvation  in  Christ. 
In  the  forgiveness  of  sin  man  finds  the  basis  of  a 
new  existence.  The  faith  that  receives  this  blessing 
is  the  immediate  reality  of  a  new  life.  Faith  itself 
is,  according  to  Luther,  the  new  birth. 
4.  In  the  In  faith  wc  are  both  justified  and  sanc- 
Reforma-  tified.  This  view  was  not  affected  by 
tion.  Luther's  association  of  regeneration 
and  baptism.  He  assumed  even  the 
difficulty  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  infants  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  saving  operation  in  children  and 
adults.  The  same  intimate  connection  of  justifica- 
tion and  new  life  is  found  in  Melanchthon's  Loci  of 
1521  and  in  the  Apology.  The  latter  does  not  limit 
the  term  "  justification  "  to  the  conception  of  a 
mere  declaration  of  being  just,  but  unhesitatingly 
denotes  "  justification  "  as  "  regeneration  "  and 
faith  as  the  "  rightness  of  heart "  demanded  by 
God  as  "  obedience  toward  the  Gospel."  Justifica- 
tion included  moral  renewal  and  the  endowment  of 
the  Spirit.  This  merging  was  due  to  the  appre- 
hension of  justification  not  as  a  transcendent  act 
of  God  but  as  a  human  experience;  but  in  the 
commentary  on  Romans  (1532)  Melanchthon  began 
to  connect  more  strictly  the  judgment  of  God  de- 
claring man  as  just  with  Christ's  work  of  atone- 
ment and  to  exclude  from  it  every  reference  to  the 
transformation  of  man  that  begins  with  faith. 
Calvin  conceived  regeneration  as  "  penitence  "  and 
restricted  it  to  the  moral  act  of  the  mortification  of 
the  old  man  and  the  generation  of  the  new.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  left  the  conception  of 
regeneration  vague,  while  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  defined  justification,  thus  exposing  the  re- 
lation of  faith  to  morals,  now  excluded  from  justi- 
fication, to  neglect.  The  period  of  the  Reformation 
left  to  later  theology  a  number  of  unsolved  ques- 
tions regarding  regeneration,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  individual.  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (q.v.)  states  that  the  Spirit  effects  faith 
(Art.  5)  and  that  faith  conditions  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  (Art  20).   These  statements  are  not  con- 
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tradictory  if  by  the  Spirit  that  effects  faith  is 
understood  the  Spirit  of  God  incorporate  in  the 
Word  and  the  congregation,  and  by  Uie  Spirit  that 
is  imparted  to  faith  the  individualized  spirit  dwell- 
ing in  the  believer.  But  as  this  distinction  was  gen- 
erally unobserved,  there  resulted  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  regeneration  in  the  process  of  salvation. 
If  Luther's  conception  of  regeneration  as  the  "  gift 
of  faith  "  was  to  be  adhered  to,  it  must  neccessarily 
be  considered  as  the  presupposition  of  the  life  of  faith 
in  general  and  consequently  as  preceding  justificar 
tion.  But  if  one  holds  the  idea  that  only  the  indi- 
vidual possession  of  the  spirit  effects  regeneration, 
then  regeneration  is  the  consequence  of  the  sonship 
attained  in  faith.  In  the  latter  instance  regenera- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  secondary  position  but  receives 
a  richer  ethical  import.  Still  more  important  for 
the  later  development  of  the  doctrine  was  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  relation  of  regeneration  to  bap- 
tism. Some  dogmaticians  adhered  to  the  bold  thesis 
of  Luther  that  the  baptism  of  infants  and  the  re- 
generation of  adults  by  faith  in  the  Word  were  essen- 
tially the  same  process.  But  the  later  theologians 
taught  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
a  regeneration  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  a 
renovation  of  life,  but  communicated  to  the  soul 
chained  by  hereditary  sin  the  capacity  to  believe. 
In  this  way  the  conception  of  regeneration  was  con- 
siderably emptied  and  placed  where  it  could  no 
longer  serve  as  an  expression  of  the  experience  of 
salvation. 

Pietism  opposed  this  shallow  conception  of  re- 
generation, representing  it  as  an  experience  of  faith, 
and  was  intent  upon  insuring  its  de- 
5.  Pietism,  velopment  into  a  new  moral  attitude. 
Spener  (q.v.)  taught  that  in  the  mo- 
ment of  regeneration,  which  coincides  with  that  of 
justification,  there  is  posited  in  the  believer  a  new 
principle  ot  life  that  develops  into  sanctification. 
The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  was  the  basis 
of  the  certainty  of  salvation  also  for  Zinzendorf 
(q.v.),  but  in  one  period  of  his  life  he  held  a  mystico- 
theosophic  theory  of  regeneration,  representing  it 
not  60  much  as  an  experience  of  faith  as  a  mysteri- 
ous penetration  of  the  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Similar  thoughts  of  a  substantial  or  physiological 
interpretation  of  regeneration  are  found  in  P.  Nicolai 
(q.v.)  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  Swabian  Pietism,  in  J.  A.  Bengel,  F.  C. 
Octinger,  and  Michael  Hahn  (qq.v.).  Also  in  mod- 
em Pietism  frequently  Methodistic  thoughts  appear 
of  a  second  experience  of  grace  after  justification 
that  is  to  lead  man  to  the  threshold  of  sinless  per- 
fection. In  this  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  justify- 
ing faith  conceived  in  its  Biblical  and  Reformation 
depth  includes  already  this  second  act  of  self-sur- 
render. 

The  treatment  of  the  conception  of  r^eneration 
in  modem  theology  presents  a  variegated  if  not 
confused  picture.  A  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
development  of  dogma  was  Immanuel  Kant's  pos- 
tulate of  radical  evil  and  the  deepening  of  the  idea 
of  personality  by  the  distinction  of  the  "  intel- 
ligible "  and  the  empiric  character.  What  R. 
Euckcn,  follo^^nng  J.  G.  Fichte,  indicates  as  "We- 
senabildung  "  is  essentially  a  philosophical  parallel 


to  Christian  regeneration.  The  fruit  of  pfaiknopb- 
ical  idealism  was  made  especially  productive  for 

theology  by  Schleiermacher,  who  taught 

6.  In       that   regeneration  on   the   subjectiTe 

Modem     side  as  the  reception  of  the  individ- 

Theology,   ual  into  the  life  communion  of  Christ 

corresponds  to  redemption  as  the 
communication  of  sinless  perfection  and  blessed- 
ness. It  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  character, 
while  sanctification  is  its  unfolding.  Tlie  duu^e 
that  has  begun  with  regeneration  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  a  changed  form  of  life,  conve^ 
sion,  the  elements  of  which  are  repentance  and 
faith;  or  as  a  changed  relation  to  God  or  a  changed 
feeling  of  life,  justification.  Most  of  the  theologians 
who  followed  Schleiermacher  returned  to  that  sense 
of  justification  according  to  which  it  is  grounded 
upon  a  divine  judgment,  without,  however,  rdin- 
quishing  the  thought  that  this  judgment  accrues  to 
tlie  believer  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  real  union  inth 
Christ.  Thus  in  avoiding  an  empty  concept  of 
faith,  they  returned  to  Uie  original '  Reformation 
idea.  Four  other  types  parallel  to  the  above  may 
be  distinguished:  (1)  The  adherence  to  the  com- 
bination of  regeneration  and  baptism,  involving  \bt 
belabored  efforts  of  integrating  the  turning  to  (jod 
or  conversion  later  in  life  with  infant  baptism; 

(2)  the  theosophical  representation  of  regeneration 
is  that  of  a  transubstantiation.  Richard  Rotbe 
(q.v.),  with  his  followers,  approaches  from  his  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  as  the  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the 
natural  existence.  From  regeneration  there  follows 
the  positing  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  is  to  unfold 
in    organic  growth   toward  imperishable    results. 

(3)  Another  group  of  theologians,  among  them  es- 
pecially Albrecht  Ritschl  (q.v.),  replaces  Uie  concep- 
tion of  regeneration  by  that  of  justification  in  order 
to  prevent  every  Pietistic  obscuration  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace.    Regeneration,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  justification  or  adop- 
tion.   Ethical  transformation  is  hereby  secured  in 
that,  in  reconciliation,  the  purpose  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  appropriated  and  by  doing  good,  freedom 
from  the  world,  or  eternal  life,  is  attained.    Jobann 
Geoig  Wilhelm  Herrmann  (q.v.)  insists  that  regen- 
eration can  not  be  established  externally  as  a  fact, 
but  only  by  a  judgment  of  faith.    This  judgment 
bases  itself  not  upon  our  possession,  but  upon  the 
attitude  which  God  in  Christ  assumes  toward  us. 
According  to  Julius  Wilhelm  Martin  Kaftan  (q.v.) 
the  divine  act  of  redemption  fulfilled  in  Christ,  espe- 
cially in  his  death  and  resurrection,  becomes  by 
faith  a  personal  experience  involving  ethical  re- 
newal.    In  the  conception  of  regeneration  these 
three  elements  are  by  faith  perceived  as  a  totality. 

(4)  Richard  Adelbert  Lipsius  (q.v.)  designates  re- 
generation as  the  ethical  side  of  the  state  of  grace 
in  distinction  from  justification  as  its  religious  side. 
Regeneration  accordingly  is  called  the  logical  ooo- 
sequence  of  justification. 

Regeneration  is  here  represented  as  the  divinely 
wrought  origin  of  a  new,  personal  existence.  But 
the  term  can  denote  only  its  origin;  the  preserva- 
tion and  growth  of  the  new  life  are  not  included 
in  the  conception,  but  are  to  be  represoited  as 
the  state  of  the  children  of  God.   Moreover,  there  is 
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ted  to  include  the  objective  basis  of  salvation 
le  conception  of  regeneration,  although  the 

New  Testament  occasionally  expresses 

The      the  close  connection  of  the  new  person- 

ctrine    ality  with  the  person  and  work  of  the 

lented.  mediator  of  salvation  (Eph.  vi.  6,  10; 

I  Pet.  i.  3).  For  the  historical  basis  of 
tion  there  are  used  other  conceptions,  Atone- 
and  Redemption  (qq.v.)*  and  the  idea  of  re- 
ation  is  more  appropriate  for  application  to 
iduals  than  to  the  comprehensive  foUowship. 
i  is  no  reason  to  break  with  the  view  offered 
e  Reformation  in  connecting  regeneration  with 
rigin  of  faith,  or  as  Luther  has  it,  that  the  new 
is  faith.  By  faith  not  only  is  the  divine  judg- 
of  justification  appropriated  but  a  union  is 
ed  with  Christ  transforming  the  believer  into 
f  person.  Faith  has  thus  not  only  a  religious 
ji  ethical  meaning,  in  that  it  represents  a  re- 
ire  attitude  tow^ard  the  vivifying  and  deter- 
tg  influence  of  the  Redeemer.  Man's  relation 
d  can  not  be  measured  by  the  diagnosis  of  the 
of  his  o^Ti  soul,  but  merely  by  the  worth  of 
t,  the  object  of  his  faith;  hence  the  certainty 
vation  is  not  jeopardized.  Owing  to  the  con- 
I  of  appropriation  by  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
«  to  the  baptism  of  infants  imconditionally 
feet  of  regeneration;  for  the  realization  of  the 
of  grace  offered  in  baptism  is  not  completed 
that  act.  The  advent  of  a  new  personality 
nly  proceed  in  the  light  of  self-consciousness. 
>ver,  the  conceptions  of  regeneration  and  con- 
»n  form  an  indivisible  unity;  they  denote  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  only  that  regeneration 
cterizes  it  as  an  act  of  God  and  conversion 
lew  tendency  of  life  assumed  by  the  believer. 
5S  not  follow  either  from  Scripture  or  the  na- 
>f  the  case  that  the  new  life  of  regeneration 
ot  be  lost,  as  the  Reformed  dogmaticians  hold 
ming  the  elect  and  as  Rothe  infers  from  the 
>hysical  essence  of  the  spiritual  existence, 
i  may  be  said  that  the  communion  with  Christ 
g  once  become  the  fundamental  tendency  of 
issesses  an  incomparable  power  to  give  a  firm- 
o  the  unstable  will,  and  that  the  surrender  of 
3t  appear  intolerable  to  a  person  that  has  be- 
3  experience  the  value  of  the  blessing  of  sal- 
i.  (O.  KmN.) 

orapht:  The  subject  is  treated  in  many  of  tho  works 

in  and  under  Bibucal  Theology  (q.v.),  and  of 
le  in  the  works  on  systematic  theology  (for  titles, 

see  Dogma,  Dogmatics).  Special  treatises  are: 
ennrich.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt  in  dogmen- 
ichtlicher  rmd  rtlioion^oeichichUicher  BeleucfUunOt 
sic,  1907;  idem.  Wiederoebtai  itnd  Heiliguno  mit 
g  auf  die  geoentc&riigen  StrOmzmgen  de«  religiosen 
%M,  ib.  1908;  G.  DufBeld.  Spiritual  Life;  or,  Regenera- 

Corlisle,  1832;  G.  8.  Fober.  The  PHmitive  Doctrine 
^generation,  London,  1840;  S.  Chamock,  The  Doctrine 
egeneration,  Philadelphia,  [1843];  E.  H.  Sears.  Re- 
ation,  Boston,  1853;  E.  C.  Wines,  A  Treatise  on  Re- 
ation,  Philadelphia.  1863;  A.  Phelps,  The  New 
i;  or,  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Boston,  1866;  W. 
irson.  Treatise  on  Regeneration,  2d  ed..  Philadelphia, 
;   A.  Ritschl.  Die  christliehe  Lehre  von  der  Rechtferti- 

vnd  Versfihnung,  vol.  iii.,  Bonn.  1874;  G.  T.  Fox, 
•ine  of  Regeneration,  London,  1880;  G.  Thomasius, 
fti  Person  und  Werk,  iv..  f  $  75-76.  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
-88;  K.  Heckel,  Die  Idee  der  Wiedergebtart,  ib.  1889; 
L  Boardman,  Regeneration,  New  York,   1891;    E. 


Wacker,  Wiedergebtart  und  Bekehrvng,  Gatereloh,  1893; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  chaps. 
x.-3dii.,  xviL,  New  York,  1894;  C.  Thieme,  Die  sittliehe 
Triebkraft  des  Olaubens,  Leipsic,  1895;  R.  Eucken,  Der 
Kampf  tan  eincn  geistigen  Lebensinhalt,  ib.  1896 ;  idem, 
Der  Wahrheitsgehali  der  Religion,  ib.  1901;  J.  B.  Mayor, 
Commentary  on  James,  pp.  186-189,  London,  1897; 
C.  Andresen.  Die  Lehre  von  der  WiedergAurt  auf  theisti- 
seher  Grundlage,  Hamburg,  1899;  H.  Cremer,  Taufe,  Wie- 
dergeburl,  und  Kindertaufe,  GQtersloh,  1901;  J.  Herzog, 
Der  Begriff  der  Bekehrung,  Giessen,  1903;  O.  Scheel,  Die 
dogmatische  Behandlung  der  Taufe  in  der  modemen  posi- 
Hven  Theologie,  TQbingen.  1906;  P.  Lessau.  Wiedergeburt 
in  der  Taufe,  NeumOnster,  1909;  N.  H.  MarshaU,  Con- 
version; or.  The  New  Birth,  Ithaca.  1909;  DB,  iv.  214- 
221;  DCO,  ii.  485-489;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc. 
xxxiv.  1020-21;   and  the  literature  in  Convebsio.v. 

For  notices  of  a  cognate  idea  in  other  religions  cf.: 
E.  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  305,  270  sqq..  New  York,  1902; 
idem.  Tree  of  Life,  pp.  56-57,  London,  1905;  O.  Anrich, 
Das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  G6ttingen,  1894;  B.  Spencer 
and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 
p.  246,  London,  1899;   and  much  of  the  literature  under 

MlTBRA,  MlTBBAIBM. 

REGENSBURG,  re'gens-barg"',  BISHOPRIC  OF: 
A  German  diocese  founded  in  the  eighth  century. 
Christianity  evidently  entered  Regensburg  previ- 
ous to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  but  after  the  Ro- 
mans withdrew,  the  community  of  Roman  Chris- 
tians disappeared.  After  the  refoundation  of  the 
city,  when  the  Bavarians  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try, the  ducal  house  of  Agilolfings,  apparently  of 
Prankish  descent,  was  Christian,  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  here,  as  in  Bavaria,  the  land  be- 
came Christianized  through  the  combined  influence 
of  the  Franks  and  of  Celtic  missionaries.  Although 
the  region  was  long  controlled  by  abbots  with  quasi- 
episcopal  authority,  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury that  the  see  of  Regensburg  was  fomudly 
erected.  For  more  than  two  centuries  a  Benedictine 
monastery  took  the  place  of  a  cathedral  chapter, 
but  in  974  the  diocese  and  abbey  were  sepa- 
rarated.  The  ancient  diocese  was  practically  conter- 
minous with  the  modem,  for  though  Bohemia  was 
long  administered  as  a  missionary  province  of  Re- 
gensburg, Bishop  Wolfgang  (971-994)  surrendered 
it  so  that  it  might  be  made  a  separate  see. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

With  the  Reformation  Regensbui^  became  a 
stronghold  of  Protestantism,  and  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  faith  were  compelled  to  struggle  against 
intense  opposition.  Nevertheless,  constant  efforts 
were  made  to  reform  all  that  was  amiss  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Roman  church,  and  education 
made  progress,  especially  under  Jesuit  auspices. 
The  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  again  struck  heavily  at  the  diocese, 
but  after  this  peril  was  over,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Regensbuig  once  more  bent  every  effort  to  the 
improvement  of  religion  and  education.  From 
1805  to  1817  Regensburg  was  made  u  metropolitan 
see  of  somewhat  imcertain  ecclesiastical  standing, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  degraded  to  a  suffragan 
diocese  of  Munich-Freising.  In  1821,  however,  it 
regained  the  independence  as  a  separate  see  which 
it  still  enjoys.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Munich-Freising,  and  had,  in  1909,  470  parishes 
and  32  deaneries,  1,086  secular  and  147  regular 
priests,  a  seminary  and  lyccum  at  Regensburg,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  826,751. 
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Bibuogbapht:  T.  Ried,  Codex  ekronoloQieo^iplomaiieua 
epueopatiu  RaHdHmetuu,  2  vols.,  RegenabuiSt  1816;  M. 
Hansis,  De  episcopatu  RtUidHmerui  prodromut,  Vienzut, 
1754;  F.  Jaoner,  Gfchichie  d«r  BUchofe  von  ReffendturOf 
8  voIb.,  Regensbuis.  1889;  Hauok,  KD,  panim.  Lists 
of  the  bishops  are  in  MOU,  Script,  xiii  (1881).  359  aqq., 
and  Qams,  Seriet  epueoporum,  supplement,  pp.  70-78. 

RE6ENSBUR6  BOOEL  See  Reqensbubg,  (Con- 
ference OF. 

REGENSBURG,  CONFERENCE  OF:  A  confer- 
ence held  at  Regensburg  in  1541,  which  marks  the 
culmination  of  attempts  to  restore  religious  unity 

in  Germany  by  means  of  conferences. 

The        It  was  a  continuation  of  negotiations  at 

Conference.  Hagenau  (June,  1540;   see  Haqenau, 

Conference  of)  and  at  Worms  (q.v.), 
where  the  deliberations  began  on  Jan.  14,  1541,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Apol- 
ogy, but  after  four  days  were  adjourned  by  the 
emperor  to  the  session  of  the  diet  which  was  soon  to 
meet  at  Regensburg.  On  Dec.  15,  1540,  a  secret 
conference  took  place  between  Johann  Gropper, 
canon  of  Cologne,  and  Gerhard  Veltwick,  the  im- 
perial secretary,  on  the  one  side,  and  Butzer  and 
Capito,  the  delegates  of  Strasburg,  on  the  other. 
An  agreement  was  reached  on  the  questions  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  justification,  but  the  concession  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Hagenrvu,  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Apology,  was  withdrawn.  On  Jan.  5  Butzer  laid 
a  German  draft  of  the  conclusions  leached  before 
the  Landgrave,  who  approved  it  as  preliminary  to 
an  agreement  and  sent  it  to  Joachim  II.,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  \^nth  the  request  to  communicate 
it  to  Luther  and  the  other  princes  of  the  Protestant 
league.  The  document  was  essentially  identical 
with  the  later  so-called  Regensburg  Book,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Regensburg  Conference  in 
place  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  was  divided 
into  twenty-three  articles,  some  of  which  closely 
approached  the  Evangelical  \iew;  but  it  decided 
no  dogmatic  question  and  did  not  exclude  the  Ro- 
man conceptions.  On  Feb.  13,  1541,  the  book  was 
in  the  hands  of  Luther.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
concessions  made  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, he  perceived  that  the  proposed  articles  of 
agreement  could  be  accepted  by  neither  party.  On 
Feb.  23  the  emperor  entered  Regensburg.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  difficult  political  situation,  espe- 
cially of  the  threatening  war  with  the  Turks  and 
the  negotiations  of  the  French  king  with  the  Evan- 
gelicals, it  was  his  desire  to  pacify  Germany.  The 
conference  was  opened  on  Apr.  5.  The  interlocutors 
were  Gropper,  Pflug,  and  Eck  on  the  one  side,  But- 
zer, the  elder  Johannes  Pistorius,  and  Mclanchthon 
on  tlic  other.  Besides  the  presidents,  Count  Pala- 
tine Frederick  and  Cardinal  Granvella,  six  witnesses 
were  present,  among  them  Burkhardt  and  Feige, 
chancellors  of  Saxony  and  Hesse,  and  Jakob  Sturm 
of  Strasburg.  The  first  four  articles,  on  the  con- 
dition and  integrity  of  mim  before  the  fall,  on  free 
will,  on  the  cause  of  sin,  and  on  original  sin,  passed 
without  difficulty.  The  article  on  justification  en- 
countered great  opposition,  especially  from  Eck, 
but  an  agreement  wag  finally  arrived  at;  neither 
Elector  John  Frederick  nor  Luther  was  ■etisfied 


with  thlB  article.  With  respect  to  the  aitides  on 
the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church,  the  hiemchy, 
discipline,  sacraments,  etc.,  no  agreement  was  pos- 
sible, and  they  were  all  passed  over  without  result 
On  May  31  the  book  wiUi  the  changes  agreed  upoD 
and  nine  coimterpropositions  of  the  Protestants 
was  returned  to  the  emperor.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mainz,  Bavaria,  and  the  imperial  legate, 
Charles  V.  still  hoped  for  an  agreement  on  the  baas 
of  the  articles  which  had  been  accepted  by  both 
parties,  those  in  which  they  diflfered  being  post- 
poned to  a  later  time.  As  it  was  perceived  that  all 
negotiations  would  be  in  vain  if  the  consent  of 
Luther  were  not  obtained,  a  deputation  headed  by 
John  of  Anhalt  arrived  at  Wittenberg  on  June  9. 
Luther  answered  in  a  polite  and  aknost  diplomatie 
way.  He  expressed  satisfaction  in  reference  to  the 
agreement  on  some  of  the  articles,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  his  opponents  and  made  his 
consent  dependent  upon  conditions  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Be- 
fore the  deputation  had  retiuned,  the  Roman  party 
had  entirely  destroyed  all  hope  of  union.  The 
formula  of  justification,  which  Contaiini  had  sent 
to  Rome,  was  rejected  by  a  papal  consistory.  Rome 
declared  that  the  matter  coiild  be  settled  only  at 
a  coimcil,  and  this  opinion  was  shared  by  the  stricter 
party  among  the  estates.  Albert  of  Mains  urged 
the  emperor  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Protec- 
tants. Charles  V.  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Prot- 
estants to  accept  the  disputed  articles,  while  Joa- 
chim of  Brandenbuig  made  new  attempts  to  bring 
about  an  agreement.  With  every  day  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  became  wider,  and  both 
of  them,  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  ally  themselves  with  Freaice  against  the 
emperor. 

Thus  the  fate  of  the  Regensburg  Book  was  do 

longer  doubtful.    After  Elector  John  Fred^ck  and 

Luther  had  become  fully  acquainted 

Its         with  its  contents,  their  disinclinatioo 

Outcome,  was  confirmed,  and  Luther  demanded 
most  decidedly  that  even  the  articles 
agreed  upon  should  be  rejected.  On  July  5  the 
estates  rejected  the  emperor's  efforts  for  union. 
They  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  articles 
agreed  upon,  and  that  in  case  of  necessity  they 
should  be  emendated  and  explained  by  the  papal 
legate.  Moreover,  the  Protestants  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  disputed  articles;  in  case  of 
their  refusal  a  general  or  national  council  was  to  be 
convoked.  Contarini  received  instructions  to  an- 
nounce to  the  emperor  that  all  settlement  of  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  questions  should  be  left  to 
the  pope.  Thus  the  whole  effort  for  union  was  al- 
ready frustrated,  even  before  the  Protestant  estates 
declared  that  they  insisted  upon  their  counte^ 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  disputed  articles. 

The  supposed  results  of  the  religious  conference 
were  to  be  laid  before  a  general  or  national  council 
or  before  an  assembly  of  the  empire  which  was  to 
be  convoked  within  eighteen  months.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Protestants  were  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  not  to  publish  an3rthing  on 
them,  and  not  to  aboUsh  any  churches  or  moms- 
teries,  while  the  prelates  were  requested  to  refonn 
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their  clergy  at  the  order  of  the  legate.  The  peace 
of  Nuremberg  was  to  ex  lead  until  the  time  of  the 
future  council,  but  the  Augabuig  Recess  was  to  be 
maintained.  These  deoisiotia  might  have  become 
very  dangerous  to  the  Protestants,  and  in  order 
not  lo  force  them  into  an  alliance  with  his*  foreign 
opponents,  the  emperor  decidetl  to  change  some  of 
the  resolutions  in  their  favor;  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics did  not  acknowledge  liis  declaration.  As  he 
was  not  willing  to  expose  himself  to  an  interpella- 
tion on  their  part,  he  left  Rcgenj^burg  on  June  29* 
without  ha\ing  obtained  an  agreement  or  a  humiha- 
tion  of  the  Protei»tant.H,  and  the  Rommi  party  looked 
upon  him  with  greater  mistrust  than  the  Protes- 
tants. (T.  KOLDE.) 

BtBUOGRAPHT'.  SotiToefl  &To:  M.  Butser,  Ada  colloqwi  in 
eemitiis  imperii  Ratithanm^  AussburSi  1542;  idem,  AiU 
HnndJun^^n  ttnd  Schriften  tu  Verettichung  dtr  Rtlioion 
,  ,  .  zu  Rwfferupuerg,  ib,  1M2;  J.  £ck«  Apotogia  ,  .  ,  ad- 
vernM  mtieortM  et  eaiumnias  Buttri^  InKolatadtt  1542; 
idem,  Anff  BuUert  fcUtch  autaehreiben  SchuUrede^  ib«  1542; 
idem,  Rrplica  adfertMs  acripta  »ecunda  Buc^ri,  \h^  1543; 
J,  Calvin,  in  CR^  xxxiij.  609  Bqcj.  Consult:  M.  Lens, 
BHe/w^kKl  LandgrafB  Philip  mit  Bxtcer,  3  vols.,  Lcipaic* 
ISSO;  K.  T.  HeriKBOfff  Das  Relioionage^rOch  tu  Rtgtfi*- 
huF0  ,  .  .  wnd  da*  Reoentburffcr  Buch,  Cowcl,  1858;  T. 
Briefer,  Oasparo  Contarim  und  das  Refferuburfftr  Kon- 
hfrdiffiwrrk,  Gotha.  ISTO;  idem,  Dt  formula  ooiwardia? 
RatiabonrruM  ortgine  H  indMe^  H&Ue,  1870;  H.  8chii/er, 
D*!  lihri  RaJidhonemis  origins  aique  hiaiaria,  Bonn,  1870; 
F.  IHttrich,  Rese«tm  und  Briefe  de*  .  .  .  Cofitarini^ 
Braun«borg,  1881;  idem,  Oattparo  Contarini,  ib.  1SS5; 
Rnnlce,  FopeMt  i.  110  iiqr4.;  Moeller.  Chri*iian  Church,  Ui 
139  »qq-;  imd  Uteraturo  on  Btrrsisn:  Costarisi;  Eck; 
Lt7TUEA;  and  tbe  Rsformation  in  GERicAurr, 

REGII?0,  r^'nd:  Abbot  of  Priim;  b.,  aecorfl- 
ing  to  a  sixteenth-century  tradition,  at  Altrip  (a 
village  near  Ludwigshafcn,  36  m.  a.  of  Mainz)  in 
the  ninth  century;  d.  at  Treves  915.  He  entered 
the  monastery  of  PrQm,  and  in  May,  892,  was 
chosen  abbot,  but  was  forced  by  jealous  opponents 
to  liesipi  in  899.  He  then  went  to  Treves ^  where 
Archbishop  Ratbod  entrusted  to  him  the  re«tora^ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  monastery  of  8t. 
Martin,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Normans. 
Since,  however,  he  was  btiried  in  the  moiuksterj^  of 
St,  Maximinus  near  Treves,  it  would  seem  tliat  he 
was  not  in  control  of  St.  Martinis  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  All  the  known  works  of  Re^Riuo  were  com- 
posed at  Treves,  In  906  he  wrote  hia  Libri  duo  de 
synodalibm  caiiHs  ei  diaciplinis  ecdemmMeU  (beet 
ed.  by  F.  G.  A,  Wassersehleben,  Leipsic,  1840)  to 
further  episcopal  discipline;  he  also  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  theor>^  of  church  music,  the  De  har- 
monica imtitiitione  (ed.  C*  E,  H.  de  Cousoemaker, 
Scripiore^  de  musica  medii  a»t'i,  Paris,  1863^76,  ii. 
1-73).  His  most  important  work,  however,  was 
llie  Chronica.^  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  90^,  which 
was  completed  by  908  and  was  the  first  German 
attempt  at  a  uni versa!  history  (best  ed.  by  F. 
Kurtae,  MGH,  Script,  rer.  Germ,,  Hanover,  1890). 
The  work  falls  into  two  books,  from  I  to  741  and 
from  741  to  906,  the  latter  portion  being  practically 
restricted  to  Fmnkiah  history,  especially  of  the 
western  Prankish  kingdom.  This  second  part  is  of 
great  value  for  Lothringian  history^  and  it  was  con- 
tinued to  967  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Maximinus, 
apparently  by  Adalbert,  subsequently  archbishop 
of  MagdcbuFf .  (O.  Holder-Egg  tin.) 


BtBUOORA.PHT:  J.  C.  F.  B4hr.  G*9dkicfUe  der  rOmiachgn 
Liieratur  im  karotin^ri^ehm  Zei^aJUer»  pp,  184-186,  535- 
538.  CarUnibo,  1S40;  £.  Dammbr,  in  Jnkrb^icher  der 
dtnUchtnOetehiehte.  JahrbHeher  dts  ottfrankiMcken  Rneh^a, 
3  volt.,  LdpAio.  1387-8S:  H,  Ermiscb.  Di«  Chronik  da 
Regino  bi*  SIS.  Gdttlneen,  1872;  J.  Hartung,  in  Forach- 
ungen  dtr  deut^hen  Oatchiehte,  xvil.  302^68.  ib.  1878; 
J.  Loe«rtb,  ia  Archip  far  c^MterrricM.9ch€  GeaehicMet  liti 
(1880),  4-19:  P.  Scbulj.  Die  Chronik  dcs  Regino  mm 
JahrSIS  an,  Hatio,  18SS;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemmne  G^tchidUe 
dtr  LitUratuT  d^s  MittdaUtrt,  ill.  22^-33 1.  Ldpaio.  1880; 
H.  Isvubart,  Uvhtr  den  VerfoMMr  und  die  GlaubwUrdigkat 
der  Continwatio  Rrgirumis^  Kiel,  1800;  Wattenbiich,  DOQ^ 
i  C1904),  311^14;  F.  Kune,  in  NA,  xv.  293-330;  ADB, 
xxvii.  557, 

REGIONAIHDS,  re"gi-on-a  'ri-ua:  In  the  pre- 
medieval  Roman  Church  an  official,  primarily  a 
deacon,  placed  over  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  regions, 
originally  seven  in  number,  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  institution  is  aacril>ed  by  the  Liber  ponHfiadia 
to  both  Clement  L  and  Fabian,  the  latter  being 
the  more  probable.  Each  deacon  waa  assisted  by  a 
subdeaeon  and  a  notary,  while  the  Ordo  Romanus 
also  mentions  regioiiar>'  acolytes,  and  Clregory  I, 
seems  to  have  established  "  regionary  defenders." 
The  seven  regionarii  of  Rome  later  became  the  car- 
dinal deacons,  whose  number  waa  raised  to  fourteen, 
and  the  region  ary  ootaiieB  were  developed  into  the 
prothonotarie^  (see  Prothonotary  Apostciujc), 

(A.  Hauck.) 

REGIUM  EXEO0AT0It     See  Placet. 

REGULA   HDEI    ("  RtTLE   OF   FAITH''):      A 

term  u^ed  so  frequently  in  early  Christian  htcruture 
from  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  that  an 
understanding  of  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  idea  of 
the  rehgious  conceptions  of  that  period.  DifTurent 
forms  with  more  or  less  the  same  meaning  occur. 
Ho  kanon  tes  alitlieias  ("  canon  of  truth  **),  rcgula 
veriiaiis  (rule  of  truth),  probably  the  oldest  form, 
waa  used  apparently  by  Dionyeius  of  Corinth  (c. 
160),  then  by  IreniBiis,  Clement  of  AJexaodria,  Ilip- 
pol>'tus,  Tertullian,  and  Novation;  ho  kanon  tcs 
pi^teos,  regida  fidri,  by  Polycrates  of  Ephesug^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  by  the"Tater 
Latin  writers.  The  equivalent  use  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions ia  importiiiit  for  the  determination  of  the 
original  significance  attached  to  them*  The  truth 
itself  is  the  standard  by  which  teaching  and  prac- 
tise are  to  be  judged  (cf.  Ircn^eus,  Harr.,  II.,  xx\iii. 
1 ;  ANF,  i.  399).  It  is  presupposed  that  this  truth 
takes  for  the  Christian  community  a  dehnite,  tangi- 
ble form,  sueh  as  the  law  was  for  the  Jews  (Rom. 
ii.  20),  in  a  body  of  doctrine  not  merely  held  and 
taught  by  the  Church,  but  clearly  formulated-  Be- 
(>ides  the  expressions  already  discussed,  another  is 
worth  mentioning^  found  only  in  Greek  writers  and 
the  versions  from  them — ha  ckklesiojitikoa  kandn  or 
Ito  kanon  tis  ekkUsias  (Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen). 

The  ante-Nicene  church  never  considered  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith  the  Bible  or  any  part  of  it.  Certain 
expressions  of  recent  writers  show  that  it  is  not  un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  the  word  kanon ^  mth 
or  without  qiialif>'ing  additions,  is  never  used  until 
after  Ensebiua  to  designate  the  Bible,  and  that 
even  after  the  word  had  begun  to  be  apph'ed  to  the 
eoUection  of  Scriptural  books,  the  sense  mentioned 
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above  is  never  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Church  used 
this  word  for  something  else — the  baptismal  form- 
ula. It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  oldest  and  most 
explicit  witnesses  for  the  use  of  the  word,  Irensus 
and  Tertullian,  this  was  known  primarily  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  When  the  former  (I.,  ix.  4)  says  "  he 
who  retains  unchangeable  in  his  heart  the  rule  of 
the  truth  which  he  received  by  means  of  baptism," 
the  expression  "  rule  of  truth  "  can  not  mean  any 
sum  total  of  truths  as  to  which  instruction  has  been 
conveyed  before  or  after  baptism,  but  only  a  formula 
which  the  neophyte  has  made  his  o^n  by  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  made  at  the  time  of  baptism.  This  was 
"  the  faith,"  which  the  convert  received  from  the 
teaching  Church  and  was  to  keep  as  the  standard 
for  his  subsequent  life  and  for  the  testing  of  all  doc- 
trines presented  to  him.  With  Tertullian  the  regtda 
fidei  is  identical  with  the  sacramentum  fidei,  the  rule 
of  faith  with  that  which  he  so  often  designates  as 
the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ  (Ad 
martyras,  iii.).  The  prevalent  view  in  both  these 
authors  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Augustine 
when  he  says  to  the  catechumens  at  the  traditio 
symbolif  "  receive,  sons,  the  rule  of  faith  which  is 
called  '  the  symbol  *  "  {Serm.f  ccxiii.;  Serm.  i.,  ad 
catechumenos  de  symbolo).  That  similar  expressions 
are  occasionally  used  of  the  Nicene  creed  shows  at 
least  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  was  a  formulated  con- 
fession, and  thus  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  period  it 
could  not  refer  to  anything  but  the  baptismial  creed, 
the  only  one  then  existing.  In  a  word,  the  early 
Fathers  considered  Christ  himself  as  the  giver  of 
the  Rule,  though  they  admitted  freely  that  its  ac- 
tual words  were  an  expansion  of  the  nucleus  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  regarding  it  as  only  a  devel- 
opment of  the  baptismal  formula;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  body  of  teaching  current  in  the 
undisputed  Catholic  Church  was  to  them  but  an 
expansion  of  the  creed,  and  thus  the  term  "  Rule 
of  Faith  "  could  be,  as  it  is  occasionally  found,  ap- 
plied to  this  whole  body.  (T.  Zahn.) 

REGULARS:  A  term  used  ecclesiastically  to  de- 
note those  of  either  sex  observing  a  common  rule 
of  life  and  bound  by  monastic  vows.  It  expresses 
membership  in  an  order,  as  opposed  to  secular, 
which  involves  living  in  the  world. 

REHOBO AM,  n"h6-b6'am :  Son  and  successor  of 
Solomon,  first  king  of  Judah  after  the  division,  his 
own  imprudence  being  in  large  measure  the  cause 
of  that  division.  His  dates  according  to  the  old 
chronology  were  975-957;  according  to  Kittel 
9:57-920.  Sources  are  I  Kings  xi.  43-xii.  24, 
xiv.  21-31;  II  Chron.  ix.  31-xii.  The  Book  of 
Kings  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the 
Israelites  went  to  Shechcm  to  make  Reboboam 
king.  Naturally,  this  does  not  signify  election,  since 
Israel  was  not  strictly  an  elective  monarchy;  never- 
theless, the  people  seem  to  have  retained  the  right 
to  impose  conditions  under  which  it  would  recog- 
nize succession.  At  Shechem,  the  leaders  of  the 
northern  tribes  demanded  a  lessening  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  people.  Rehoboam,  at  first 
inclined  to  consent,  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  younger  counselors,  and  harshly  re- 


fused; whereupon  he  was  rejected  and  his  rival 
Jeroboam  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Althoiigh  the 
ostensible  reason  was  the  heavy  burden  kid  upon 
Israel  because  of  Solomon's  great  outlay  for  build- 
ings and  for  luxury  of  all  kinds,  the  real  reason 
must  rather  be  sought  in  the  inborn  oppodtioii 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  two  sec- 
tions had  acted  independently  until  David  (q.v.), 
by  his  victories,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  tiibes, 
though  the  Ephraimitic  jealousy  was  ever  ready  to 
develop  into  open  revolt.  Religious  considerations 
were  also  operative.  The  building  of  the  Temple 
was  a  severe  blow  for  the  various  sanctuaries  scat- 
tered through  the  land,  and  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  must  have  supported  the  revolt.  Joeephus 
(Ant.,  VIII.,  viii.  3)  makes  the  rebels  exclaim:  "  We 
leave  to  Rehoboam  the  Temple  bis  father  built." 

Rehoboam's  reign  was  uneventful,  and  be  opposed 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  revolt  of  the  north. 
The  only  event  of  importance  was  the  campaign  of 
Shishak  of  Egypt,  which  occurred  in  Rehoboam's 
fifth  year  and  revealed  the  weakness  of  divided 
Irsael.  The  notice  in  II  Chron.  xi.  6  sqq.,  that  Re- 
hoboam built  fifteen  fortified  cities,  int^cates  that 
the  attack  was  not  unexpected.  NeverthelesB,  in 
spite  of  its  strong  position,  Jerusalem  appears  to 
have  offered  no  serious  defense,  and  the  treasuies 
collected  by  Solomon  became  the  booty  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  cities  mentioned  in  Shi^iak's  izH 
scription  at  Kamak  indicate  that  his  campaign  ex- 
tended beyond  Judah,  and  it  seems  that  Jeroboam 
was  not  spared,  since  the  Megiddo  of  the  inscription 
must  be  the  well-known  city  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. Possibly  this  may  signify  that  Jeroboam,  al- 
though the  instigator  of  Shishak's  invasion,  had 
placed  himself  under  the  protectorate  of  Egypt, 
and  that  his  cities  were  regarded  by  Rhiahak  as  his 
own.  W.  Spiegelbeig  regards  the  Egyptian  account 
as  untrustworthy  and  thinks  the  accoimts  of  the 
Old  Testament  alone  reliable  (Aegyptologitche  Band- 
glossen  zum  A.  T.,  Strasburg,  1904). 

(R.  KlTEEL.) 

Biblioqrapht:  Besides  the  works  on  the  history  of  land 
named  under  Ahab  and  Israel,  History  op.  coosolt: 
F.  Viicouroux,  La  Bible  et  In  dScotofertea  modemet,  ill 
407-427,  Paris,  1S96;  idem,  Didionnaire,  faac  zzxir. 
1102-05;  Maspero,  in  Journal  of  the  TranaaeUont  of  iht 
Victoria  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  xxvii.  63;  DB,  iv.  22^ 
223;  EB,  iv.  4027;  JE,  x.  362-363;  and  the  oommen- 
taries  on  the  sources. 

REICHEL,  rai'shel,  OSWALD  JOSEPH:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Ockbrook  (33  m.  s.  of  Shefiield) 
Feb.  2,  1840.  He  received  his  education  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  Taylorian  scholar, 
Ellerton  theological  essayist,  and  Johnson  and  Den- 
yer  theological  scholar;  was  made  deacon  and  priest, 
1865;  served  that  year  as  curate  of  North  Hinck- 
sey,  Berkshire;  was  vice-principal  of  CuddesdoD 
College,  Oxford,  1865-70;  and  vicar  of  Sparsholt 
with  Kingston-Lisle,  1869-86.  He  translated  K 
Teller's  Socrates  and  the  SocraHc  Schools  (London. 
18G8),  and  his  Stoics^  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics 
(1870) ;  edited  and  continued  the  family  tree  from 
documents  begim  and  continued  by  ancestors  in 
1620,  1690,  1787,  and  1820  (1878);  and  has  written 
The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  Respect  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions (1866);   The  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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(1870);  SparshoU  Feast  (1883);  English  LUwrgical 
Vestments  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  (1895);  Sdemn 
Mass  at  Rome  in  the  Ninth  Century  (1895) ;  A  Comr 
plete  Manual  of  Canon  Law  (2  vols.,  1895--96) ;  and 
a  number  of  brochures  on  local  history  and  antiqui- 
ties. 

REID,  HENRY  MARTYN  BECKWITH:  Scotch 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Glasgow  Bfar.  22,  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  in  Dundee  and  at 
St.  Andrew's  University,  graduating  with  honors 
(M.A.,  1877;  B.D.,  1879);  was  assistant  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  humanity  in  St.  Andrew's,  1878-79;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  1879,  and  served  as  assistant  in 
Anderston  Parish,  Glasgow,  and  in  Glasgow  cathe- 
dral, 1881;  was  ordained  minister  of  Balmaghie, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  1882,  whence  he  removed  in 
1903  to  become  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
mty  of  Glasgow.  Works  of  his  which  have  interest 
for  theology  are:  Lost  Habits  of  the  Religious  Life 
(Edinburgh,  1896);  A  Cameronian  Apostle.  Being 
some  Account  of  John  MacmiUan  of  Balmaghie 
(Paisley,  1896);  Books  that  Help  the  Religious  Life 
(Edinburgh,  1897);  Historic  Significance  of  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  (1899) ;  and  A  Country  Parish. 
The  Parish  as  it  might  be  (1899) ;  A  Scottish  School 
of  Theology  (1904);  and  M(yvemenis  of  Theological 
Thought  (1908).  He  also  edited  W.  MaxweU's  One 
of  King  William's  Men  (1898)  and  issued  The  Lay- 
man's Book  (1900  sqq.). 

RED),  JOHN  MORRISON:  Methodist  Episcopal; 
b.  in  New  York  May  30,  1820;  d.  there  May  16, 
1896.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  University 
1839,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
1844;  was  principal  of  Mechanics  Institute  School, 
New  York,  1839-44;  admitted  to  conference  and 
served  in  (Connecticut,  Long  Island,  and  New  York, 
1844-58;  was  president  of  Genesee  College,  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  1858-64;  and  became  editor  of  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  Cincirmati,  1864;  of  the  North- 
toestem  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago,  1868;  and  cor- 
responding secretary  of  ^e  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  1872. 
He  was  the  author  of  Missions  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1879). 

RED),  THOMAS:  Philosopher;  b.  at  Strachan 
(19  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Kincardineshire,  Scot- 
land, Apr.  26,  1710;  d.  at  Glasgow  Oct.  7, 1796.  He 
graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1728, 
where  he  was  librarian  1733-36;  was  ordained  in 
1737,  and  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
to  the  living  of  New  Machar  twelve  iniles  from  the 
city.  He  engaged  in  speculative  studies  and  in  1748 
contributed  an  Essay  upon  Quantity,  attacking 
Francis  Hutcheson's  application  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  ethical  questions.  In  1751  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regentship  of  King's  College,  which 
meant  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and  his  lec- 
tures included  mathematics  and  ph3rsics  as  well  as 
logic  and  ethics.  In  1758  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  which  lasted  till  1773, 
and  from  its  discussions  and  his  personal  study, 
especially  of  the  writings  of  David  Hume  (q.v.), 
arose  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  Prinr- 
dpUs  of  Common  Sense  (Edinburgh,  1764),  which 


led  to  the  title,  "  philosophy  of  common  sense,"  by 
which  his  system  and  that  of  his  successors  came 
to  be  known;  and  also,  in  1764,  to  his  election  to 
the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
which  he  held  imtil  his  death,  lecturing  on  theology, 
ethics,  political  science,  and  rhetoric. 

Starting  out  with  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and 
the  philosophy  of  ideas  unsupported  by  reality  as 
culminating  in  Himie,  Reid  went  further  and  claimed 
that  oiu*  belief  in  an  external  world  of  space  must 
be  accepted  as  original  datum  of  common  sense. 
"  Ck>mmon  sense  "  was  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
as  mere  vulgar  opinion,  but  as  knowledge  common 
to  rational  beings  as  such,  or  the  principles  of  the 
hmnan  understanding.  Reid  set  himself  the  task 
of  developing  a  system  for  the  refutation  of  the 
skepticism  of  Himie,  against  the  theory  of  ideas 
previously  in  favor  among  philosophers.  But  in 
doing  this  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Himie  for  rousing  him  to  the  task  of  criticizing 
the  popular  philosophy,  and  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
place it  by  another  which  could  endure  the  test  of 
skeptical  ai^gumentation.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 
man Mind  is  an  investigation  into  the  relations  of 
mind  to  the  special  senses,  dealing  in  succession 
with  smelling,  tasting,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight. 
The  work  shows  that  Reid  had  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  physiology  of  the  senses.  His  main 
purpose  is  to  show  ample  warrant  for  trusting  the 
information  gathered  by  the  senses,  and  construct- 
ing a  theory  of  things  by  the  application  of  rational 
principles.  Unhappily  his  favorite  phrase,  "  com- 
mon sense,"  is  at  times  used  with  apparent  contra- 
diction, but  he  means  to  disavow  common  sense  as 
called  in  support  of  the  current  philosophy  of  ideas 
which  had  furnished  skepticism  with  its  weapons; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  common  sense  the 
basis  of  his  principles  of  universal  knowledge.  Thus 
he  wrote:  "  In  reality,  common  sense  holds  nothing 
of  philosophy,  nor  needs  her  aid.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  philosophy  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  change 
the  metaphor)  has  no  other  root  but  the  principles 
of  common  sense  "  (Inquiry,  iv.).  By  this  he  means 
that  the  essential  conditions  of  intelligence  are  given 
to  all  men,  so  that  intellect  does  not  wait  on  phi- 
losophy for  warrant  of  her  procedure;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  all  sound  philosophy  must  start  with 
unreserved  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of  in- 
telligence, which  he  would  name  '*  common  sense." 
To  find  out  what  these  principles  are  was  to  him 
the  necessary  and  most  momentous  task  of  a  phi- 
losophy. 

The  form  of  philosophy  which  Reid  had  thus  de- 
scribed and  introduced  he  further  vindicated  and 
developed  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pouters  of 
Man  (1785),  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man 
(1788).  His  first  and  essential  position  was  gained 
in  showing  that  the  use  of  the  senses  implies  con- 
stant exercise  of  judgment,  and  that  this  implies 
fimdamental  principles  of  thought  which  could  be 
neither  demonstrated,  disputed,  nor  dispensed 
with.  His  next  position  was  reached  in  laying  open 
to  view  certain  first  principles  in  reasoning  which 
are  essential  to  intelligence.  "  The  judgment  fol- 
lows the  apprehension  of  them  necessarily;  and 
both  are  equally  the  work  of  nature  and  the  result 
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of  our  oiigina]  poi^-era  '*  {IntsUedwd  FowerSf  essay 
vi.,  chap.  IV.).  These  are  axioms,  first  prindples, 
principles  of  eommon  aense,  cominon  notionfl,  self- 
evident  trutha.  His  third  poaiticin  was  reached 
when  he  ctitet^  the  domain  of  moralai  and  nmm- 
tained,  in  referenee  to  know  ledge  of  moral  truths, 
that  there  "  must  be  in  morals^  as  In  other  sciences, 
first  principles  which  do  not  deri%^e  their  evidence 
from  any  antecedent  principles^  but  may  be  said  to 
be  intuitively  diBt-*ernod  *'  {Intdietiwjl  Powern^ 
vij.  2).  In  treating  of  judgment  a3  the  ruling 
power  in  mind»  he  distinguished  two  functions  i 
to  reason,  and  to  recognijee  first  principles  apart 
from  reasoning.  "  We  ascribe  to  reason  two  offices 
or  two  degrees.  The  first  is  to  judge  of  thinga 
self-evident;  the  second  h  to  draw  conclusions 
that  are  not  self-evident  from  those  that  are.  The 
finit  of  these  is  the  province,  and  the  sole  province, 
of  common  sense;  and  therefore  it  coincides  with 
reason  in  its  whole  extent  "  {lTdcUectu(d  PoUferSf 
vi.  2). 

BtHUQoaAPBT :  Reiij's  W&rkit.  ed.  D.  Stewfirt,  vlth  Li/e, 
WQtv  publisKed*  4  vola.,  Ediabui^h,  ISOi.  New  York.  1S22; 
with  not»  by  <j.  N.  Wright,  2  vols..  Londan.  IMS;  witb 
prafac«>  nQtea*  etc.,  by  Sir  X^'iliinm  Hiimikon>  Edmbursht 
l&ia,  lS3fi,  reiisaued  tmd  M.,  H.  ManiiBl,  lb.  JB63.  Da 
thl^  Ufc  of  Hcldt  bnjdc4  D.  Stewart,  Accounl  of  ike  Lift 
and  WTiHn&M  of  TfwmaM  Reid.  itidependeotly,  EdiabuitEh, 
18(XI«  imd  prefixed  to  nioflt  of  ibe  c^ditioaa  of  tbn  W&fks* 
catmulu  A.  C\  Fnmct,  rAonwu  lirid,  Ediobut^t*,  1S9S; 
D?^B,  xtvii,  43&-4a0.  On  hl3  philodophy  corLault:  J, 
Pripstley,  An  E^^Qminaiian  of  0r.  Briifa  tfvqmry  inlQ  thm 
Human  Mind,  London,  1774;  [A.  LyiLlI].  A  Revirtp  of  tfui 
Frindpte^  of  Ntctwtaty  and  Coniinstnl  Tndh  in  Referfnct 
chie^^if  to  thx  DoctrinjeA  of  Hume  and  Iteid^  Ijatidon,  1S30; 
V.  rcHjiin,  Phii4Mopfiie  mQ-rsft:  Scoif  ^roMcaitr.  Faiig, 
1S40?  A.  Giimi4?f,  Critiqufe  dv  /n  phUoaophif  de  T. 
Reid,  Fans.  IMd;  F.  H.  Mabiiv,  Pkihumphu^ue  d«  T. 
R^.  BrtTuile  d€  «C4  QUprenf^ft,  opm  une  tde  de  rau^«tir 
et  un  tMsai  aar  la  philaaophie  icosmtisef  Pans^  tS44;  T» 
BJm*Ti,  Lixiurr^  on  the  FhHomphtf  of  Iht  Human  Mind, 
20th  ed..  London.  tSGQx  F.  D.  Man  rice.  Mmitm  PhUom' 
phy,  London.  IttO'i;  J.  MeCojih,  SvoUi^h  Fkiloaophy^  New 
York,  1S74;  L.  ^tcpheii*  HiH.  of  Ennlith  TfufHi^hi  in  thw 
18th  Cmt^JTt,  2  vol<i,.  New  York,  imi\  L.  DBuriftc,  L* 
RiatiKme  df.  Rrid,  Fnri!*,  1890;  M,  KnppcH,  Ber  "^Commmi 
Senae  "  ah  Princip  dfr  Gfiti^ifieit  in  der  Phiiomphie  dcA 
i^rhoUfm  ThomoM  it  rid.  Monkh,  1890*  G.  ^th,  AVaHwA 
Phito^phijt^  2d  ed,,  Kdinhunth,  tS^HJ;  and  the  diMcu^tlona 
in  the  workfl  on  tbo  hbttory  of  philo.rapb>'. 

REID,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  Ignited  Presh>i^rian; 
b.  at  South  Argyle,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.^  Aug. 
17,  mU;  d.  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1902,  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College^  Schenectady,  N.  Y,, 
1S55,  and  at  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  Pa., 
1S62;  vvaa  pasfcor  nt  Pit  tabu  rg  from  IS62;  prinei* 
pal  clerk  of  the  GeneniJ  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  after  1H75;  and  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missiotis,  1868-72.  He  wu^s  the  author  of  Lc-ctitres 
on  the  Reflation  (Pittsburg,  1878);  and  United 
Presbyteria  n  ijim  ( 1 SS 1 ) . 

REIFF,  rif  (BEIER,  BEYER),  LEONHARD: 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Munich  c.  1495;  d.  at  Kiia- 
trin  (17  m,  n.e^  of  F ran kfort-on- the- Oder)  shortly 
after  1552.  He  vvas  educatefi  at  Wittenbei^  (1514- 
1516),  andj  after  entering  the  Auguslinian  order, 
was  taken  by  Luther  to  the  dispatatton  at  Heidel- 
berg to  defend  liia  teacher's  doctrines  in  forty  theses 
(Apr,  25,  153  8)  >  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  accompanied  Luther  to  Augebiirg,  and  on  Oct. 


7  notified  Cardinal  Cajetan  of  Luther's  arriyal,  wfiOe^ 
after  the  latter's  depart urOf  he  presented  the  c^ 
dinal  with  the  Reformer's  appeal  to  the  pope  (Od 
20).  In  1522  Reiff  was  sent  to  Munich  with  tbe 
theses  of  the  Wittenber;g  Augustiniaus,  only  U  be 
placed  in  close  confinement.  Liberated  at  tho  W 
ginning  of  1525,  he  relumed  to  Witt^nbef^,  wbem» 
Luther  sent  him  to  Ouben  in  Niederlausits^  w\m% 
as  pastor^  he  combated  libertinism  and  endeavowJ 
to  establish  order  and  morality.  In  1531  be  i^ 
signed  his  pastorate  at  Ouben,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  waa  appointed  pastor  and  superinteDdcat 
at  Zwickau.  Here  hk  advocacy  of  the  Wtttenbeig 
system  involved  him  in  many  controversies,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  Luther  And 
the  elector.  In  153S  he,  together  with  Jomyi  and 
Spalatin,  made  a  fomml  visitation  at  Frefbdf, 
w^here  Reiff  remained  some  time  to  establish  Prot- 
estantism. Four  yesjs  later  John  Frederick,  eieetof 
of  Boxony,  took  him  with  him  as  a  field  chapMti  in 
the  campaign  against  Henry  of  BrunsTiick,  and  in 
1 514  he  accompanied  the  same  prince  to  the  Diet  of 
Speyer.  When,  in  1547,  Zwickau  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  made  oqih 
cessions  to  the  emperor  regarding  the  Intenia,  Eeiff 
resigned  and  went  to  the  court  of  Hansr  mainnTc 
of  Brandenbui^,  at  Kdstrin,  being  made  pastor  of 
Kottbus  (1552)  and  perhaps  superintendent  dt 
KDstrin,  and  during  these  latter  years  signaliiod 
himself  OS  an  opponent  of  the  teaehiiigs  of  Osamder. 

G.  BoaaEBT. 
Bibuogieapby:  Soureea  to  be  uvkI  are  ih^  lett^^n  of  Ltttkr, 
ed.  Dd  Wettjc  juqcI  Spldeamiii]^  6  v^La,.  Beilui,  1835-^ 
nod  otber  editioius  (dee  under  LutbskK  Ooomlt:  (L 
BdMCrt,  in  Jahrbuck  fQr  brandftitnavi^Fke  J^msM^ 
achichie.  L  SO  sqq.r  G.  Bucbwuld,  m  Nmim  iOehfuq^  ^ 
teri£,  EphoTte  ZuridbaM,  Leipajc*  1904. 

REIHING,  rai'hing,  JAKOB:  German  Lutbefm; 
b.  at  Augsburg  Jan.  6,  1579;  d.  at  Tflbingen  Mif 
5,  162S,  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesmt  tTniversilj 
of  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1597  became  a  novice  in  lbs 
Society  of  Jemis,  He  taught  at  Alunich  and  IngoJ- 
stadt  until  161 3^  when  he  was  transferred  to  DilEs- 
gen.  In  the  same  year  he  \^'as  professed  and  vu 
then  appointee!  chaplain  to  the  count  palatine,  Wolf- 
gang Wilhelm^  whose  conversion  to  the  Hoiaaa 
Cathode  faith  he  justified  in  his  Muri  dvitaiii  mnc- 
i(t,  hoe  est  religwniA  CathMictr  fundamenia  dujodgd^ 
(Cologne^  1615),  Excubim  evangeli^tE  ctvitads  sands 
(1517),  and  his  German  Enchiridutn  Cathdk^j^ 
Heihing  gave  valuable  asstatanee  to  the  count  pilar 
tine  in  the  Counter- Reformation  in  PfalE-Neubur|, 
but  his  o^-n  convictions  were  changed  by  the  sturdy 
Protestantbm  of  the  artisans,  by  his  study  of  the 
Bible^  and  by  reading  Lu therms  Fostil^.  On  J&fi- 
15,  162L  he  ied  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  ^villa- 
ined for  four  days,  after  which  he  was  aent  to  Tii- 
bingen.  There/ on  Nov.  23,  1621,  he  formally  re- 
nounced hLs  former  faith,  publishing  his  reasons  lo 
his  Laquei  pontifieii  conHii  (TClbingeni  1621).  TTjp 
Roman  Catholics  sought  to  win  him  back  by 
fiattcnng  promises,  but  w^hen  these  failed;  they 
attjicked  him  with  unfounded  charges  and  with 
acurnlous  pamphlets.  Reihing  was  now  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  polemics  at  Tubingen,  wbei^ 
he  became  full  profeasor  of  theology,  a^  well  ^  ^'• 
perintendent  of  the  theologte4d  semimuj',  in  1625. 
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^Idlog  botli  the^  poaitlons  until  his  death,  three 
bars  later.  G.  Bossert. 

^DLioomApaY:    The  fuoerml  aermon  by  Lukoa  Oai&nder. 
■Tobinsen*  1628;    J.  M.  Rauscher,  Laudatio  /unebrU,  ib. 
■  1(129:   Oehlcr,  in  />«•  waAre  ProUatnnt,  iii.  1  (1854),  which 
ia  of  hurb  value:    ADB,  xxviL  698-700. 

REIM/LRUS.   HERMAN!?  SAMUEL.     See  Wol- 
»i5jfBUKrrEL  Fragments, 

_  REIMS  NEW  TESTAMENT.     See  Bible   Ver- 
pOKs,  B,  IV.,  §  5. 

HEINECCrDS,    roi-nec'i-us    (ItENECCIUS),    JA- 
£0B:     Gemian  Lutheran;   b,  at  Salxwedel  (54  m, 
&JL.W.  of  Magdeburg)  1572  (1671)  j   d.  at  Hamburg 
Kne  28,  1613.     He  waa  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
BkI  after  being  pa^stor  at  TangermOnde,  wa^  calledi 
Hi  1601,  to  St-  Peter's,  Berlin ^  as  pastor  and  prov- 
Kt.     In   1609  he  was  installed  as  pastor    of    St. 
Hktherine's,  Hamburg,  and  after  1612  was  also  in- 
spector of  a  new  gYnrnaeium  erected  at  Hamburg, 
His  chief  writings,  beaidoa  collections  of  sermons, 
■tere  as  follows:    Panoplia  9ir>e  (trmatitra  theologica 
MP^ittenberg,  1609);   Clavia  sacrcB  iheologxm  {2  vols., 
Mamburg,   1611);    Fragstikke  vom  heiligen  Ahetid- 
nmhl  (1611);    Veteris  ac  N<m    Testamenti    conve- 
nicnHa  et  differentia  (1612);     Calmninnorum  orius, 
atrmis  ei  exitus  (1612);    Tkeologim  lihri  duo  (1613); 
Verae  ecdeticB  invenHo  el  dispoj^itio  (1613);   Justum 
CkrUH  tribunal  (1613);   and  the  posthumous  Epia- 

rla  contra  fadera  (Rostock,  1625). 
(Karl  Rudolf  IvLosEf,) 
niioaRAPHT:     H.     Schrfider,     Lexikon     der    Hamburger 
SchrifUtfilfT,  vL  212  Bqq..  Hum bu rig,  ias:i. 

KEINHARD,  roin'hort,  FRANZ  VOLKMAR: 
Germain  Lutheran;  b.  at  Vohenstrauss  (42  ra.  n.e. 
of  Regenuburg)  Mar  12,  1753;  d.  at  Dresden  Sept. 
0,  1812.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  privat-docent  for 
philosophy  and  philologj^  in  1777,  being  appointed 
aasociat^  professor  of  pliiloeophy  in  1780  and  full 
ofesssor  of  theology  in  1782,  still  retaining  his  phil- 
ophical  courses.  In  1784  he  waij  also  ni:ide  prov- 
of  the  castle  and  university  church,  as  well  as 
or  in  the  Wittenberg  consistory.  He  deeUned 
feall  to  the  University  of  Helmstedt  m  1790,  but 
two  years  later  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
chief  court  chapliun,  ecclesiastical  councilor,  and 
mjember  of  the  supreme  consistory  at  Dresden. 
Despite  the  existence  of  serious  doubts  during  hia 
career  as  a  univeraity  professor,  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  supematuralistic  school,  which 
soijght  not  only  to  oppose  the  ratiooaliBm  of  the 
period  and  to  defend  the  divine  supremacy  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  but  also  to  prove  the  truth  of 
di\ix»e  revelation  by  psychologically  intelligible 
demonstration  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  reason.  Both  in  hia  dogmatic  lec- 
tures and  in  his  sermons  he  sought  to  establiah  the 
truth  of  Lutheranism  by  rationahstic  argumentsS, 
but  as  a  pulpit  orator  he  won  wide  fame  through- 
out Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  Saxony,  since,  as  ecclesias- 
tical councilor  and  member  of  the  consistory,  he 
aJeo  Bupervist»d  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
universities  and  seminaries.  With  advancing  years, 
especially  in  the  second  half  of  hia  Dresden  activ- 
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ity,  he  advanced  to  a  deeper  sense  of  Christianity 
and  to  a  more  profound  conviction  of  justificatioa 
solely  by  the  grace  of  Christ  as  the  center  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine;  and  after  1805  his  themes  dealt  no 
longer  with  mere  imperfections  and  moral  weak- 
nesses, but  with  sins  and  v^ces,  with  Christ  aa  the 
sole  mediator  between  God  and  man,  Reinhard 
w*as  the  main  factor  in  introducing  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  peri  copes  in  the  Saxon  church  with  a  con- 
sequent raising  of  the  standard  of  preaching.  A 
most  prolific  author,  his  sermons  were  collected  in 
thirty-nine  volumes  (Sulzbach,  1793-1 837),  and 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  bLs  System  der  chrisU 
lichen  Moral  (5  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1788-1815); 
Versuch  iiber  den  Plan,  wdchen  der  Sti/ter  der  ckristr' 
lichen  Religion  .  .  .  entwarf  (1798;  Eng.  tranal., 
Plan  of  (he  Founder  of  Christianilij,  by  O.  A.  Tay- 
lor, from  the  fifth  German  edition,  New  York,  1831); 
VorkmM7igen  Uber  die  Dogmatik  (ed,  J.  G.  J.  Berg, 
Sulzbach,  1806);  and  Gesidndm^e  meine  Predigien 
ujid  meine  Bildung  eum  Prediger  hetreffetid  (1810; 
Elng.  transl.,  under  the  title  Memmrs  and  Con- 
fessions, by  O.  A.  Taylor,  Boston,  1832). 

(David  ERoaiANKt.) 

BtBLiOQEAPHY:  Sketches  of  the  lift  were  written  by  K .  H.  L. 
^iiliU,  I>eipsio.  1813;  F.  A.  Kdtbe.  Jena.  1812;  K,  A. 
Bottiger,  Drc^deu,  1813;  M.  F.  Scheiblor,  Lcipaic,  1823; 
and  in  ADBt  zicviLi.  32-33.  Consult  also  F.  Dibelius, 
Beiirao9  tnr  9&chsischcn  KirchengetchuJttc,  vii.  90-91, 
Leipflic,  1892. 

REINKENS,  JOSEPH  HUBERT:  First  bishop 
of  the  Old  Catholics;  b,  at  Bm^^scheidt  (now  part 
of  Aachen)  Mar.  1,  1821;  d.  at  Bonn  Jan.  5,  1896. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Uni^^ersity  of  Boon  (1844- 
1847)  and  the  theological  seminary  at  Cologne 
(1847—18),  antl,  after  ordination  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  1848,  resumed  hia  stucUes  at 
Bonn  (Th.D.,  Munich,  1849).  In  1850  he  went  to 
Brealau  as  privat-docent  for  church  history,  and 
published  his  Be  Cletnente  presbyiero  AUxandrino 
(Bredau,  1851).  He  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1853,  this  period  being  marked  by  hia 
Clemens  von  Rom  und  andere  Legenden  (Breslau, 
1835)  and  Das  Sommerkind^  oder  der  Grand  der 
V  6lkenmnderung  (Paderbom,  1858).  In  1857 
ReLnkens  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship,  but 
he  now  began  to  give  evidence  of  views  differing 
from  the  official  position  of  his  communion  in  hia 
attack  on  Thoraism,  entitled  Vademtcum  oder  die 
rdmisch-katholische  Lehre  von  der  A7ithropologie, 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Christian  Franke 
(Giessen,  I860).  He  was  Hkewise  charged  with 
maligning  the  Silesian  clergy  in  his  Die  UniversitM 
Breslau  vor  der  Vereinigung  mil  der  Frankfurter 
(Breelau,  1861),  though  he  succeeded  in  pro\'ing 
the  accusation  false.  On  the  other  hand  he  also 
wrote  during  this  professorial  period  his  Hilar ius 
von  Poitiers  (Schaffhausen,  1864);  Die  Einsiedler 
des  heiligen  ffieronymus  (1864);  and  Martin  uon 
Tours  (Breslau,  1866).  Meanwhile  hie  health  was 
failing,  and  In  1867  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  He  was  for  a 
time  in  Munich,  Venice,  and  Florence,  but  hia  long- 
est  residence  was  at  Rome,  only  to  be  confirmed 
in  his  distrust  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  conditions 
of  the  Curia.    He  returned  to  Germany  and  plunged 
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into  work  for  distractionj  in  ihls  spirit  producing 
hifi  Atist^ieles  i^ber  Kurmtf  hesanderM  itb^  Trog&die 
(Vienna,  1870};  byt  the  pronouncenu^t  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility  (see  iKFAiiXBii-rrr  of 
THE  Pope  J  Vaticam  CotrNCiL)  had  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  erisis;  and  Heinkens  endeavored  to  asaiift 
the  minority  who  protested  against  the  new  decrees 
by  writing  his  Fapst  und  Papsttum  nadi  dm"  Zm€h~ 
nun^  des  heiligen  Bernard  von  Clairvaux  (Mtlnster, 
1870),  following  this  with  hia  Ufher  die  pdpstliche 
Un/ehibarkeii  (Munich,  1S70).  Degpite  alJ  prohibi- 
tionsf  Eeinkens  persisted  in  hii  course  of  opposition 
to  the  deerees  of  the  Vatican  CouncU  both  in  wH- 
tiog  and  in  counsel «  and  attendance  on  his- lectures 
was  accordingly  forbidden.  On  Nov.  20,  1870,  he 
was  finally  suspended  by  the  prince-biihop  of 
Bredau. 

In  the  years  following  Reinkens,  redding  partly 
at  Munich  and  partly  on  the  Rhine,  attended  Old 
Catholic  congresses  and  lectured  far  and  wide  in 
behalf  of  the  mo\'e]nent.  In  1872  he  made  the 
journey  to  Switzerland  which  remdted  in  the  e&tab- 
liahment  of  the  Old  Catholics  therCj  and  In  the  fol^ 
lowing  year  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  new  or- 
gauixation.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Jansenist 
bishop  of  De venter,  Heykamp,  on  Aug,  11,  1873, 
and  waa  re<^)gni»ed  by  Prussia  on  Sept.  19,  by 
Baden  on  Nov.  7^  and  by  Hesse  on  Dec.  15.  Bar 
varia,  on  the  othex  band,  refused  to  reeogni^  him, 
and  on  Nov,  21  the  Old  Catholi*^  and  tlieir  bishop 
were  exconmaunicated  by  the  pope.  The  sympathy 
mth  the  movement  felt  by  the  theological  faculty 
of  Bonn  led  Reinkens  to  take  up  hh  residence  in 
that  city.  He  presided  over  fourteen  synods  held  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  in  which  many  sweep- 
ing departures  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
were  introduced  (see,  in  general.  Old  Cathouos), 
He  was  continually  active  in  episcopal  vimtations 
throughout  a  diocese  stretching  from  Konigsbei^ 
in  the  northeast  to  Constance  in  the  southwest,  and 
from  Krefeld  in  the  northwest  to  Silesia  and  Pas- 
sau  in  the  southeast.  He  lived  to  ace  a  steady 
groi^lh  in  clergy^  pariahes,  and  communicants,  and 
he  founded  at  Bonn  a  seminary  for  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  He  likewLae  was  a  potent  factor  in 
keeping  the  Old  Catholics  from  falhng  into  the 
perils  of  German  Catholicism  (q.v.),  and  he  stead- 
ily resisted  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  Roman  CathoUe  Church,  In  1895  failing 
health  forced  him  to  ask  for  a  coadjutor,  and  Theo^ 
dor  Weber  waa  accordingly  cooperated. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Rcinkc-ns 
wTote^  among  others,  the  following:  Die  barmher- 
rigen  Schwestem  iHjm  heiligen  Carl  Botrtymm  tu 
Nancy  (2d  ed*,  Schafniausen,  1855) ;  Revolution  und 
Kirche  (Bonn^  1876) ;  Liiise  Htnsel  und  ikre  lAedet 
(1877);  Amalie  \mn  Lasatdx  eine  Bckennerin  (1S78); 
Atdchior  von  Diej^enbrock  (Leipsic,  1883) ;  and  Lett- 
ing  aber  Tolerant  (1883).  He  was  like  wise  the 
author  of  many  sermons  and  of  fourteen  episcopal 
charges,  Ei^lish  translations  have  appeared  of  his 
Fim  Fa^iffral  Letter  (11  Aug.  1873)  and  Speech  &n 
Bible  Reading,  by  G.  E.  Broade  (London,  1874), 
and  of  his  Speechst  on  ChH^Han  Union  and  Old 
Catholic  Prospects,  by  J.  E.  B,  Mayor  (1874), 

(J.  Reinsenst) 


BisuooEAPffT;    J,  M.  BetakeDA.  Jtf^mph  Hvbvt  Rdnkm. 

Gotha,  1906;  F.  Rolert,  Biti'Mf  ¥Uint^nj  und  ^mn^  H^, 

deittKhv  AUkafheHtimv*,  Befim.  im^:  F.  Klppdi 
BrinfUT-ungen  an  ifucAo/  Reinktn^w  Letpfite,  1590;  aad  Ikt 
Ut«mtUT«  under  Old  CATnoucs. 

R£ISCHLB,  nu'shle,  MAX  WILHELM  TEEO^ 
DOR:  German  Protestant;  b*  in  Vienna  Jmie  18, 
1858;  d.  at  Halle  Dec.  1 1,  1905.  He  was  educated 
at  tiie  unii'ersjties  of  Tilbinfcn  (1876-^),  G5tli]^~ 
en,  and  Berlin  (1882-83),  interrupting  his  studia 
while  vicar  at  Gmttnd,  Wiirttemberg,  in  1881-82. 
He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  theological  semlnajy  at 
Tubingen  (1883-83),  having  o£&cial  permisdou  m 
lecture  in  the  univeimty  of  the  same  city.  He  wu 
then  a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  (188S- 
1892) ;  profi^sor  of  practical  theology  at  tbe  Uoi- 
veraity  of  Giessen  (18^2^-95) ;  was  called  to  Gbtting' 
en  as  professor  of  systematic  theology  (1895);  and 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  University  of  fklle 
(1896).  In  theology  he  belonged  to  the  school  d 
Hitachi,  He  wrote:  Ein  Wort  zur  Kan^mnrse  titer 
die  MysHk  in  der  Theohgie  (Freibuig,  ISS6);  Dk 
Fragii  nach  dem  Weaen  der  EeUgimi^  QnmdJkgu/^ 
£u  €tn«r  Methodologie  der  Rdi^an^phiicwcphk  (188&); 
Bos  akad^nische  Siudium  und  der  Kampf  vm  Si 
Weltanschauung  (GmtmgBn,  1894);  Die  Spidmdff 
Kinder  in  seinem  Erziehungaw&i  (1897);  Chid- 
tiche  Glauben4ihhre  in  Leiitdisen  f^  eine  t^odmr 
ische  Vorleaung  entwicktU  (Halle,  1899);  Wdtsrieik 
und  Glaubensurteik  (1900);  Jesu  WorU  vm  dr 
ewigen  BesHmmung  der  Menschen<sede  in  rdigifrnt- 
ge^hichilicher  Bdeuchtung  (1902);  Th^oh^  und 
Religionsgeschich^  (Ttlbingen,  1904) ;  and  the  pcs^ 
thumous  Anfsd^  und  VortrSff^^  ed.  T.  Haring  and 
F.  Loofs  (1906),  contains  biographical  introductioa- 

REITZ,  roita,  JOHAHlf  HEUfRlCH;  German 
Reformed  and  mystic;  b.  at  Obeniiebaeh  (a  viilaie 
near  Baeharach,  22  m.  s.s^e.  of  Coblen^)  1655;  (tit 
Wesel  (32  m,  n,w,  of  Dlisseldorf)  Nov.  25^  im 
He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and  Bfemen^  m  the 
latter  city  coming  under  pietistic  influences.  Cm^ 
plsting  his  studies  at  Heidelberg,  he  taught  at  Fraih 
kenthal^  until  1681,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pa^ 
torate  of  Freinsheim.  Here  he  remained  until  coa^ 
pelled  to  Aee  by  the  War  of  the  Palatinate  in  1G$9. 
BJid  during  this  hrst  pastorate  oompleted  his  Utis 
translation  of  the  Mosea  and  Aaron  of  TboitiM 
Godwin  (Bremen,  16S4),  He  then  became  iaipee^ 
tor  of  church^  and  schools  in  the  district  of  L&iAmr 
burg,  only  ^ain  to  be  driven  out  by  war.  He  oeit 
preached  for  a  time  at  Asslar^  and  a  few  yesn  later 
was  made  inspector  at  Braunfels,  Here,  howEYer^ 
his  attempt  to  convert  a  mystic  to  the  ways  d  f^tb 
led  to  his  own  fall  from  orthodoxy,  and  he  wm  de- 
posed and  expeOed.  For  a  time  he  was  pastor  at 
Hombeig-vor-der-HCJhe,  and  then  w*ent  to  Fnufc- 
fort,  justif}dng  his  tenets  in  his  Kurt^er  Begrig  da 
Leidens,  der  Lehre  und  des  Verhaliefis  J,  H.  ReiiMnt 
(O^enbaeh,  1698)  ^  manifesting  a  mLrture  td  Bjb- 
formed  orthodoxy  and  chiliasm.  He  now  wandered 
about  with  other  enthusiasts,  founding  "  Phikdek 
phian  "  societies,  and  enjoying  the  favor  of  noble 
eympathixers.  For  some  l^iree  years  he  resided  at 
Offenbach,  attacking  the  Heiddberg  C&techiim  in 
his  KurOef*  Vortrag  von  det  GistechUgkeUy  die  »^ 


auss  und  inJehova  durch  den  Gtavhen  fiaben  (n.p^, 
1701)  and  preparing  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Ofltejibach,  1703)  wMch  was  colored  by  Ma 
peculiar  viewa.  In  1702-04  he  was  director  of  a 
Uniformed  Latin  school  at  Siegen,  but  w^s  removed 
for  attending  meetings  for  private  devotion.  He 
then  wandered  for  some  years  from  place  to  place, 
finally  becoming  administrator  for  the  widowed 
princess  of  Nassau-Siegen,  then  residing  at  her 
caatle  of  Wisch,  near  Terborg.  Finally,  in  1711,  he 
went  to  Wesel,  where,  having  wearied  of  liis  former 
extra VBgaoces  and  returned  to  orthodoxy »  he  set 
up  a  successful  Latin  school,  over  which  he  presided 
until  his  death. 

The  chief  work  of  Reiti  was  his  csollection  of  brief 
biographies  entitled  Hwiorie  der  Wiedergeborenen 
(7  parte^  3d  ed.,  Berleburg,  1724^6),  and  his  wri- 
tings also  include:  Ge6ffneter  Himmel,  Erkldmng 
der  Bonderbaref{fitheimnis8e  des  Himmelreichs  (Wet»- 
lar,  1707);  and  the  posthumous  Nachfdge  Jenu 
Chri^iti  (lyeipsic,  1730)  and  Verborgene  Offeitbarang 
/ssu  Chri^ii  aus  dreien  BUchern^  der  inneren  und 
^usaeren  Natur^  und  der  Schrift  erkldrt  (Frankfort, 
1738).  In  all  these  wide  s<*ope  is  given  to  the  '*  inner 
Hght,'*  as  among  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  as 
well  as,  under  the  influence  of  Cocceius,  to  contempt 
of  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  disparagf^raent  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Creeds  and  an  ordained  ministry 
are  aliso  lightly  regarded  as  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, restorationism  is  taught,  aU  sorts  of  mystical 
ideas  are  advanced,  and  it  is  maintained  that  Chriiit 
assumed,  not  the  flesh  of  the  first  Adam»  but,  as 
Paul  taught,  the  peccable  nature  of  fallen  man. 

(F.  W.  C\;NotO 

Biblioqraj^hy:  M.  GAbel^  GexkicfUe  dim  ehristlichm  Ltbcjui 
in  der  rheinUch-tpeUph^tiKAcn  efanffdUchm  Kirrhr,  voL 
ti.,  Cobleata.  1862;  C.  W.  H.  Ho«hhiith.  H.  Horche  und 
dit  phUaddph.  Gentrinden  in  Heaaen^  GiJtersloh,  1876; 
F.  W.  Cuno,  GivmcMnijtbuch  deuUchm-  FUrden  itnd  Farsi- 
inft«n  re/ormirten  BeJcenninitata,  vol.  ij..  Banneti,  188^; 
£.  SacbflBe,  Urtprung  und  Weaen  dea  Pietutmus,  Wtcsba- 
di8n«  1894;  T.  Giimbel,  OMchiehie  der  protetianiigchen 
Kin^  der  PfaU,  Kaimnioh,  1885. 

RELAND  (REELAND,  RELANT),  ADRIAW: 
Dutch  orientahst  and  geographer;  b.  at  Rijp  (a 
village  near  Alkmaar,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsterdam) 
July  17,  1676;  d.  at  Utrecht  Feb.  5,  1718.  He  was 
e«iucated  at  Amsterdam  (1686--S8)  and  Utrecht 
(1688-03),  completing  his  studies  at  L^yden.  In 
169^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  and 
metaphy flics  at  Hardcrwijk,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  called  to  Utrecht  as  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  sacred  antiquities,  retaining  this 
chair  until  his  death.  His  studies  ranged  over  clas- 
sical philolog}%  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  the 
languages  of  India  and  Farther  India,.  China.  Japan,, 
and  South  America.  He  devoted  special  attention, 
however,  to  the  Bible  and  cognate  subjects.  His 
writingB  of  theological  interest  were  as  follows: 
AnaUda  Uabbinica  (Utreeht,  1702);  Aniiqidtaies 
Bocrm  veterum  Hebrcecrum  (1708);  Dissertaiiojies 
quinqut  de  nummis  veierum  Hebrmorum  qui  ab  ifp- 
Mcriptarum  lUerarum  forma  Samaniani  appeUardur 
(1709);  Palastina  ex  monmneniis  veJeribus  illua- 
traia  (1714);  and  De  ipoiiis  templi  Hierosoifmitam 
in  arcu  TiHano  (1716),  as  well  as  a  number  of  essays 
in  bis  DutertoHoneB  misceUanew  (3  parte,  1706-08). 


The  PalaMina  is  stiU  indispensable.     He  was  the 

author  also  of  the  De  rdigione  Mohammediea  Ubri 

duo  (Utrecht,  1705;    Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Bobovius, 

3  parts,  London,  1712).  (H.  Guthb.) 

BlBUootiAFur:    Niceron,  Mimoire*^  i*  330-349',  x.  02^03; 

K.  Burraann,  Traieclmn  eruditum,  pp.  293-301,  Utrecht, 

1738;    L.  G.  Michikud,  Biographie  untveraettt,  xxxvii.  3Ck8- 

31 U  Porii,  1824  sqq.;    A.  J,  Von  dor  Aa.  BiographiMch 

Woorder^xnk  der  Nederlandtn,  x.  45-47,  Haarlem,   1874: 

R,  Rfibricht,  Bibliotheai  geoffraphica  PaUutina,  pp.  206- 

297,  Berlin.  1890. 

RELIC  I  The  l>ody»  or  some  part  of  the  same,  of 
a  saint,  or  an  object  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  person  of  Christ,  a  saint, 
or  a  martyr,  and  preserve!  for  religious  veneration» 
especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 
Churches.  The  term  was  received  from  the  claa- 
sical  Latin  meaning  ^*  remains  from  dead  bodies  ** 
{rc/i^i(r  =  "  ashes "),  and  was  applied  to  rehcs 
from  the  martyrs.  Later  it  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  bodies  themseh'es  (Vita  SancU  Maxentii; 
ASM,  L  567)  aad  everything  that  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  saints  or  their  bodies  (Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialj^rnnim^  IL,  xxx^iii.).  In  "'  The  Epist. 
of  the  church  at  Smyrna  concerning  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp  "  (xviii.;  Eng-  IransL,  ANF^  L 
43)  the  bones  of  the  martyr,  after  the  body  wus  con- 
sumed in  the  ftre,  are  represented  as  *'  more  precious 
than  the  most  exquisite  jewels,  and  more  refined 
than  gold  "  and  (wii.;  Eng.  transL,  i.  42)  many 
*'  desii'ed  to  become  possessors  of  his  holy  fie^h." 
In  the  next  century  Cyprian  and  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria bear  witness  that  congregations  considered 
it  their  right  and  duty  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their 
martyrs  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  viii.  3,  xii.  1 ;  Eng,  transl., 
ANFy  v.  281,  315;  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi\.  11,  22; 
Eng.  transl.,  NFNF,  sen  2,  i.  301,  307),  The  pos- 
session of  the  body,  or  at  least  the  rehcs,  was  taken 
as  securing  a  contiauation  of  fellowsliip  udth  the 
deceased.  This  view  throws  light  upon  the  cuatom 
of  assembling  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  to  cele- 
brate the  agape  and  the  Eucharist  {Episi,  de  mar- 
ttfrii>  Polyempi,  xviii.;  Eng,  transl.,  ANF,  i.  43; 
Cyprian.  Epiat.f  xxxix.  3;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  v. 
313),  and  of  the  desire  for  burial  in  the  \'icinity  of 
the  martyr.  The  aversion  to  touching  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  apropos  of  the  survival  of  the  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Jews  could  not  long  impede  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  transition  from  the  veneration  of  entombed 
bodies  to  that  of  rehcs  occurred  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centuries,  and  evidently  falls  into  connection  with 
the  persecutions  under  Decius^  Valerian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. In  EgT^rpt  the  dead  bodies  of  saints  were 
not  buried  but  retained  for  veneration  in  the  houses 
(Viia  Anionii  magni,  xc;  ASB,  iL  120-141).  Op- 
tat  us  (De  acAtamate  Donatistantnit  i.  16)  speaks  of  a 
certain  Lucilla  of  Carthage,  who  kissed  the  bone  of 
a  martyr;  and  of  the  Christians  at  Tarragona  it  is 
said  that  after  the  death  of  Fructuosus  (q.v*)  and 
his  associates  each  one  appropriated,  so  far  as  po&- 
aible»  some  of  their  ashes  {Acta  Fmctuosi,  vi.;  xiSB, 
»L  33^-341).  In  each  of  those  three  instances  the 
act  was  disapproved  by  the  church  leaders,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  veneration  became  generaL  In 
addition  it  was  soon  behoved  that  the  iaanimate 
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body  had  miraculous  virtue,  acquired  by  the  long 
habitation  of  the  soul.  Egypt,  particularly,  seemed 
to  have  been  a  rich  treasure-house  of  these  objects. 
The  church  in  Jerusalem  was  famed  for  possessing 
the  chair  of  James  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  19; 
Eng.  transl.y  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  305)  and  a  renmant 
of  the  oil  miraculously  multiplied  by  Bishop  Nar- 
cissus (Eusebius,  ut  sup.,  vi.  0;  Eng.  transl.,  i.  255). 

The  advance  to  superstitious  veneration  occurred 
principally  in  the  period  of  Ckinstantine;  and  the 
bringing  of  the  relics  of  Timothy,  Andrew,  and 
Luke  to  Ck>nstantinople  (356-357)  points  to  the 
transference  of  relics  as  begun  under  Ck>nstantius. 
At  this  time  appears  the  practise,  instead  of  bury- 
ing the  remains  of  martyrs,  of  dividing  them  for 
wider  distribution  (Gregory  of  N3r88a,  in  his  third 
address  on  the  forty  martyrs;  MPG,  xlvi.  783). 
The  Greek  authorities  of  this  and  the  next  period 
are  unanimous  in  commending  the  religious  ven- 
eration of  relics.  In  the  West  Ambrose  brought  to 
light  the  relics  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  discoveries 
and  translations.  Jerome  and  Paulinus  of  Nola 
particularly  promoted  this  form  of  piety,  the  latter 
almost  to  the  borders  of  creature-worship  ("  a  local 
star  and  a  cure,"  PoemcUGf  xix.  14,  xxvii.  443). 
Nothing  indicates  better  the  broadcast  possession  of 
these  objects  than  the  frequent  mention  of  foiged 
relics.  However,  there  was  no  lack  of  protests,  at 
least  against  accretions.  Pope  Damasus  discredited 
the  effort  to  obtain  burial  near  the  tombs  of  mar- 
tyrs. The  rescript  of  Theodosius  for  the  protection 
of  the  bodies  of  martyrs  was  ineffectual  in  the  East; 
in  the  West  Gregory  th*e  Great,  in  a  letter  (Epist., 
iv.  30;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.  xii.  154-156) 
to  the  Empress  Ck>nstantina,  declared  that  the 
practise  in  the  East  of  touching  and  removing 
the  bodies  of  martyrs  must  be  taken  as  sacrilege, 
and  that  permission  was  given  only  to  bring  cloths 
to  the  tombs  ^ith  which  to  touch  the  bodies,  and 
that  these  cloths  were  henceforth  relics.  While 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  saints  appear  here  and  there 
in  the  West;  yet  the  dismemberment  of  bodies  was 
openly  censured.  In  general  it  may  be  assimied 
that  the  majority  of  relics  in  the  West  at  this  time 
consisted  of  memorials  of  the  graves  and  places  of 
the  saints  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous 
and  sanctif3ring  virtues;  such  as,  parts  of  clothing, 
a  key  from  the  tomb  of  Peter,  and  water  from  their 
wells.  This  restriction,  however,  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  popular  demand.  In  the  ninth 
century  most  relics  were  bodies  or  parts  of  them, 
and  the  Synod  of  Mainz  (813;  Hefele,  ConciUen- 
geschichte,  iii.  763,  canon  5),  which  renewed  the 
prohibition  against  removals,  sanctioned  the  per- 
mission given  by  rulers,  bishops,  and  synods.  The 
Church  promoted  the  veneration  by  the  decision 
that  relics  shall  be  deposited  within  every  altar. 

The  beginning  of  the  collocation  of  martyr's 
tomb  and  church  can  not  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  fourth  century,  when  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  appeared  upon  the  sites  of  *'  the 
trophies  of  the  apostles  "  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
Ostian  way  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  ii.  25;  Eng.  transl., 
NPNFy  2  ser.,  i.  130).  Ambrose  refused  consecra- 
tion to  churches  without  relics  and  Pope  Severinus 


(640)  collected  them  in  great  numbers  for  the  bonier 
churches  on  the  Danube.  The  seventh  ecuxnemcd 
council  (Nicea,  787)  forbade  the  bishops  to  conse- 
crate churches  without  relics  under  p^ialty  of  ex- 
communication. The  Fnglifth  S3mod  of  Celchyt 
(816)  allowed  exceptions  (Haddan  and  StubbB, 
Councils,  iii.  580);  yet  the  more  relics  multiplied, 
the  less  frequently  the  exceptions  occurred,  so  that 
the  Synod  of  Maims  (888)  presupposed  also  relics 
in  portable  altars.  Tlie  belief  that  the  relics  are 
instruments  of  divinely  wrought  miracles  still 
firmly  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(CJouncil  of  Trent,  xxv.  469).  (A.  Hauctl) 

While  the  principle  of  veneration  of  ChiistiaD 
relics  is  not  derived  from  ethnic  practise,  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  custom  reflects  a  prof  oimd  sense  of  regard 
for  men  who  have  served  their  race  in  religious  de- 
velopment. Thus  it  is  reported  that  Gautama's 
body  was  bmned  and  the  relics^  apportioned  among 
his  disciples,  were  widely  dispersed,  of  which  the 
"  Stupas  "  (q-v.)  are  moniunents.  India  may  be 
called  the  home  of  relics,  a  large  proportion  of  its 
smaller  shrines  being  built  around  objects  of  this 
class.  The  cult  is  found  even  in  Mohammedanism, 
in  spite  of  its  rigid  monotheism,  and  was  an  occar 
sion  of  the  rise  of  the  Wahabis  and  an  object  of 
attack  by  them.— o.  w.  o. 

Bibuographt:  Early  treatises  are:  Guibeirt  of  Kogeat.  m 
MPL,  civi.  607-609.  of.  A.  Lefrano,  in  ittutea  ihid.  d% 
mayen  dffe,  dedHea  di  Gabriel  Monody  Paris.  1896;  Peter 
the  Venerable.  De  miraeulU,  in  MPL,  clxxxix.  A  very 
useful  and  comprehensive  treatment  is  to  be  found  is 
DC  A,  ii.  1768-85.  Consult  further:  J.  Launoy,  De  rvm 
ecdesia  pro  aanclU  H  ^aTtetorum  reliqidU,  Paris.  1660: 
J.  Mabillon.  LeUre  iTun  BhMietin  touchant  U  diactrw- 
ment  det  anciennea  reliquet,  ib.  1700;  G.  de  Oordemoy. 
TraiU  det  aaintet  reliquet,  ib.  1719;  J.  A.  a  C.  de  Plancy. 
Dictionnaire  crtttTua  dea  rdique»,  ib.  1821;  £.  S.  Harts' 
home.  Enahrined  Hearts,  London.  1861;  P.  Parfait.  U 
Foire  aux  reliquee,  Paris.  1879;  S.  Beissel.  Die  Ver^n^g 
der  Heilioen  und  ihrer  Rdiqinen  in  DeuUeMand,  Fretbuis. 
1890;  P.  Vignon.  The  Shroud  of  Christ,  New  York,  1903; 
H.  Siebert.  BeiMloe  zur  vorreformatarisehen  HeUioemr  mi 
Reliquienverehruno,  Freiburg.  1907;  F.  Pfister.  Der  lU- 
liquenkuU  im  AUertum.  1.  Dae  objeki  dee  Bdituqufir 
ktUte,  Gicescn,  1909;  Schaff,  ChriMian  Church,  v.  1,  pp. 
844  sqq.;  KL,  x.  1030-41.  For  intenesting  lists  of  relioi 
consult:  Geleniiis.  De  admiranda  aacra  el  eicQi  magm- 
tudine,  CoUmict,  CologTie.  1645;  Mai.  Nova  coUeeHo,  i. 
37-52;  H.  Canisius.  Theeaurua  monumentorum.  III..  IL 
214  sqq.,  Antwerp.  1725. 

RELIEF  ACT:  An  act  ol  parliament  passed  in 
1791  (31  George  III.  c.  32)  relieving  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  certain  political,  educational,  and  economic 
disabilities.  It  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
practise  of  law,  permitted  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  existence  of  their  schools,  relieved 
them  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  and  of  the  necessity  of 
enrolling  deeds  and  wills.  On  the  other  hand, 
chapels,  schools,  officiating  priests  and  teachers 
were  to  be  registered,  assemblies  with  locked  doors, 
as  well  as  steeples  and  bells  to  chapels,  were  forbid- 
den; priests  were  not  to  wear  their  robes  or  to  hold 
service  in  the  open  air;  children  of  Protestants 
might  not  be  admitted  to  the  schools;  monastic 
orders  and  endowments  of  schools  and  coUeges  were 
prohibited. 
Bibuooraphy:   J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton.  The  EngM 

Church  0714-1800),  pp.  226-227.  London.  1906. 

RELIEF  SYIfOD.    See  Presbttsrians,  I. 
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L  General  Treatment;  A  knowledge  of  religion 
can  express  only  the  mdividuara  participation  in 
it*  Those  t-o  whom  it  is  foreign  will  either  confess 
ignorancse  of  it,  or  will  declare  it  to  be  an  illusion, 
to  be  retifited  or  used.  If  it  be  regarde^l  iis  an  illu- 
sion, it  Is  taJten  aa  an  accumulation  of 
1.  Inner  human  fears  and  as  the  cultivation  of 
Experience  such  delusions  in  order  to  conceal  the 
necessary,  fate  producing  them*  This  explana- 
tion finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the 
reality  of  which  religion  speaks  is  not  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  experience  before  whose  necessities  hu- 
man aspiration  and  concern  must  remain  silent.  It 
can  also  not  be  concealed  that  religion,  while  tran- 
scending this  experience  accessible  to  all^  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  inner  human  needs.  Natu- 
rally the  charge  that  religion  originates  from  them 
IB  regarded  by  rehgion  itself  as  a  hostile  act;  but  to 
refute  it  with  aj^guments  bo  as  to  con\ince  every 
one  m  not  possible.  It  is  not  even  desirable;  for 
were  this  possible,  an  antithesis  upon  which  the  life 
of  religion  itself  depends  would  disappear;  the  an- 
tithesis of  its  mystery  with  the  profane.  However, 
religion  can  otherwise  meet  the  effort  to  roduce  it 
to  an  illusion.  Where  realized  aa  an  awakening 
from  illusions,  its  purpose  to  be  unreser\''edly  vera- 

(cious  can  not  remain  unrecQgiiize^i  in  its  environ- 
ment. It  fortifies  itself  outwardly  by  acquiring 
inner  Ermness  and  clearness,  capable  of  challenging 
from  without  inquiry  concerning  its  truth.  It  can 
tli^i  make  reply  to  everyone  who  st-ates  that  re- 
ligion IB  an  illusion  of  human  necessity  by  saying 
that  he  fails  to  know  its  real  life.  Those  who  prefer 
to  regard  religion  as  either  conscious  or  unconscious 
self-deception  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument; 
but  all  those  who  have  experienced  religion  as  an 
interna!  conquest  of  self-deception  stand  on  the 
common  ground  of  possessing,  and  of  being  capable 
of  possessing,  knowledge  of  religion.  Religion  can 
be  apprehended  only  by  participating  in  it.  In  this 
respect  it  is  no  worse  otT  than  every  purely  historical 
phenomenon,  whose  origin,  unlike  a  simple  fact  of 
nature.,  can  not  be  pursued  farther  than  to  the  inner 
processes  in  particular  individuals.  Such  a  phe* 
nomenon  can  be  graBpecl  only  as  one  coexperienccs 
the  inner  processes  in  which  it  is  rooted.  As  a  par- 
allel, he  who  from  native  resources  is  incapable  of 
contributing  to  the  creation  of  the  stale,  is  unable 
to  know  what  the  state  is.  This  is  preeminently 
characteristic  of  religion,  which  will  appear  the 
more  evident  the  more  the  sotuce  of  its  vital  enej^y 
is  discovered  in  contrast  with  all  other  historical 
phenomena. 

It  is  true  of  religion  beyond  all  other  empirical 
life  that  it  affords  no  objective  pereeption.  His- 
torica]  phejiomena,  however,  approximate  the  ob- 
jectivity of  demoDstrabJe  reality  in  pixtportion  as. 


in  their  origin,  universally  disseminated  and  tangible 
psychological  tendencies  of  the  human  soul-life  coop- 
erate.    Tills  is  true,  in  a  high  degree, 
2.  Science  of  the  State,  for  by  those  who  come  to 
of  Religion  regard  the  same  as  an  illudon  of  dee- 
Possible?   pot  ism,  not  only  are  their  active   in- 
terest and   a  sense  of   the  dignity  of 
the  State  sacrificed^  but  in  addition  certain  natural 
tendencies  exercised  in  political  conduct.    Religion 
in  its  realization  makes  requisition  upon  all  the  mo- 
tives of  life,  but  that  in  which  it  enters  life  can  not 
be  apprehended  as  a  product  of  those  powers  and 
is  to  be  viewed  only  as  an  incident.    The  field  of 
religious  pereeption  is  therefore  introspection,  and 
to  deduce  the  nature  of  rehgion  from  the  compari- 
son of  a  multitude  of  examples  results  in  self-decep- 
tion.   For,  first,  no  one  to  whose  life  religion  is  for- 
eign can  possibly  reaUze  how  it  determines  in  others 
the  character  to  assert  itself.    Secondly,  he  who  is 
rehgiously  conscious  can  only  rediscover  in  others 
traces  of  his  owUt  perhaps  retarded  or  transposed, 
perhaps  developed  in  a  degree  impossible  to  him. 
He  who  coidd  properly  estimate  the  religions  in  his- 
tory would  have  to  possess  a  'view  of  his  owti,  un- 
satisfiable  by  anything  else.    But  if  such  has  grown 
out  of  his  owTi  religious  life  only  and  he  can  not 
impart  it  in  the  form  in  which  he  possetoes  it,  there 
is  no  possibility  for  a  science  of  religion.    For  science 
is  the  know'ledge  of  an  objective  or  demonstrable 
actuality.     But  neither  what  religion  proposes  to 
be  for  itself  nor  the  actnalitj'^  which  it  envelops  is 
fio  constituted  tbit  others  can  be  led  by  proof  to 
perceive   anything   in   it   but  suppositions.      This 
opinion  of  the  situation  begins  to  spread  at  the 
present  time.     Striking  is  its  appearance   in  that 
quarter  w^here  an  effort  is  held  forth  to  produce  an 
assumed  science  of  religion;   i.e.,  in  comp;M*ative 
religion.     One  of  its  advocates  remarks  as  follows: 
**  It  is  self-evident  that  a  real  imderstanding  of  re- 
ligion is  only  possible  if  the  different  religions  are 
studied  entirely  impartially  and  purely  from  the 
historical  standpoint  "  (E.  Troclt^ch,  Dw  Phiimo- 
phie  im  Begi7}n  des  BO.  Jahrhunderts,  i.  134,  1904), 
"  Impartial  "  study  is  here  utterly  impossible;  for 
wliat   religion   presumes   to   be,  or   the   reality  it 
asserts,  is  evident  only   to  him  who  in   his   own 
existence  attains  to  religious  life.    His  own  religious 
self-existence    is    filled   in   every  impulse  with  an 
incommunicable  conviction.    A  nmn  thus  knowing 
religion  in  the  reafity  asserted  by  itself,  opposed  to 
others  in  his  persona!  conviction,  is  from  the  out- 
set partizan,  and  is  qualified  for  the  inner  fellowship 
which  unites  human  beings  altogether  differently 
from  the  grouping  of  objective  perception,  or  sci- 
ence.    If^  for  instance,  in  the  attempt  at  compara- 
tive generalization  the  various  element's  of  simple 
supematuralism  of  all  rehgioos  be  disregarded,  the 
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philoeophy  of  religion  has  on  the  whole  lost  its  sub- 
ject. But  if  upon  the  assumed  science  of  religion 
be  imposed  the  recognition  of  all  these  in  any  other 
sense  than  psychological  fact,  namely,  in  the  sense 
of  thoughts  arising  from  inner  conviction,  and  if 
religion  is  treated  in  accordance  with  what  it  claims 
to  be,  the  result  is  no  longer  science,  whose  deduc- 
tions are  universally  accepted,  where  the  powers 
of  intellectual  culture  have  developed,  but  theol- 
ogy, which,  by  means  of  scientific  logic,  seeks  to 
describe  and  clarify  the  religious  content  prevalent 
within  a  particular  life-circle.  The  philosophy  of 
religion  that  would  be  adequate  to  religion  is  from 
the  outset  theology;  for  no  one  released  from  his 
own  individual  position  can  have  a  conception  of 
the  reality  of  religion. 

A  correct  sense  of  the  essence  of  religion  contracts 
considerably  the  significance  of  comparative  relig- 
ious history.  If  religion  appears  to  us  only  by  what 
it  self-evidently  is  in  us,  no  solution  can  be  expected 
by  a  letrospect  of  historical  examples 
3.  Com-  of  religions  so-called.  So  much  is  ad- 
parative  mitted.  But  not  so  much  the  religious 
Method,  processes  as  the  primitive  forms  of  re- 
ligion are  to  be  determined,  and  types 
abstracted  from  these  are  to  afford  the  understand- 
ing of  the  higher  religions.  That  little  was  to  be 
accomplished  over  against  the  higher  religions  with 
the  categories  of  the  history  of  religion  as  hitherto 
HTought  out  from  the  materials  of  primitive  forms 
is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  whoever  would  under- 
stand and  estimate  religion  must  first  know  its  nat- 
ural and  intact  reality.  But  it  is  like\(ise  admitted 
that  such  research  is  unconcerned  about  what  re- 
ligion is  in  itself,  what  phenomena  are  primary, 
what  secondary,  or  what  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  A  science  that  contents  itself  thus  can 
only  incidentally  contribute  anything  to  throw 
light  on  religion  of  the  higher  order,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  has  accomplished  little  to 
this  effect  is  not  imexpected.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  collection  of  ethnological  material, 
the  original  significance  of  which  is  unknown,  can 
ever  provide  safe  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  religion.  The  history  of  religion  can  not  es- 
tablish the  understanding  of  religion,  for  this  it 
presupposes.  If  it  thus  fails,  it  reduces  itself  to  a 
mere  collection  of  ethnological  curios.  He  who  by 
virtue  of  his  own  religious  life  can  view  that  of 
others  may  become  aware  of  the  limitations  of  his 
own;  but  the  analysis  of  a  religious  manifestation 
in  another  can  not  furnish  him  with  the  understand- 
ing of  religion  on  the  whole,  much  less  can  the  pur- 
suit of  highly  improbable  generalities  among  the 
remnants  of  primitive  development.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  make  religion  an  object  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  to  include  it  in  the  demonstrable  reality  of 
things,  has  either  no  clear  idea  of  religion  or  does 
not  know  what  science  is.  All  that  science  touches 
is  dead.  *    Religion  is  life.     It  is  absurd  that  one 

*  Is  not  botany  a  science,  and  do  not  flowers  live  ?  Simi- 
larly it  may  be  remarked  that  anthropology  is  a  scienoe,  and 
so  of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Modem  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly trending  against  the  assumption  Uiat  the  application 
of  scientific  study  to  religion  is  eiUier  barred  or  impossible. 
Indeed,  theologians  are  growing  more  favorable  to  science  as 
furnishing  aid  in  establishing  a  firmer  basis  for  theology. 


should  experience  the  reality  of  the  living  spirit 
and  then  surrender  this  to  science,  which  it  trao- 
scends,  as  if  it  did  not  deserve  real  worth  until  sci- 
ence had  passed  it  through  its  process.  In  biology 
just  as  soon  as  life  is  treated  within  the  scope  of 
conceivable  reality  it  has  ceased  to  be  life  and  has 
become  mechanism;  so  with  religion.  Ffenonal 
piety  does  not  originate  from  an  heirloom,  but  is 
vital  in  its  origin.  To  aim  to  apprehend  it  in  a  cate- 
gorical correlation  with  another  is  to  annul  it  for 
oneself. 

The  first  thing  encountered  in  an  examinati(Hi  of 
subjective  experience  is  its  state  of  concealment. 
The  field  of  inquiry  is,  for  the  pious,  his  inner  life, 
and  the  community  where  individuals  of  similar 
inner  experience  approach  each  other  in  confidence. 
Religion  is  actual  only  in  the  exami- 
4.  Intro-    nation  of  inner  states  in  which  the  sub- 
spection.    ject    distinguishes    himself    from  the 
lyorld  of  experience,  which  is  corre- 
lated by  law  and  admissible  to  all.    This  takes  place 
by  attention  to  the  inner  processes  which  afford  a 
sense  of  the  self-existence  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
subjective  life.     The  intuition  of  the  inner  life  is 
made  possible  by  the  desire  for  self-expression.    In 
the  exercise  of  will  the  conscious  living  bdng  dis- 
tinguishes between  that  which  it  includes  with  its 
self-existence  and  that  which  it  deducts  from  self, 
so  as  to  be  aware  of  that  activity  and  of  that  which 
it  puts  in  relation  with  itself;   therefore  in  its  fear 
and  hope,  in  its  hate  and  love,  the  human  subject 
obtains  a  perception  of  its  inner  life.    In  this  inner 
private  order,  in  distinction  from  the  universal  outer 
order,  the  fact  of  religion  is  to  be  sought.   This  does 
not  mean  that  religion  b  the  product  of  the  desire 
of  self-assertion;  no  man  is  pious  who  includes  sdf- 
seeking  in  what  he  regards  as  religion.     Genuine 
piety  involves  voluntary  passiveness  to  truth  and 
reality.    Religion  can  not  arise  from  desire  but  from 
the  recognition  of  the  actual,  or  knowledge.    Here 
begins  also  science;    but  no  scientific  knowled^ 
however  sublimated  can  belong  to  the  forces  of  the 
religious  life;    for  that  lies  in  the  open  light,  this 
wells  up  in  the  undisclosed.    But  the  knowledge  in 
which  only  religion  can  subsist  is  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  is  not  the  apprehension  of  the  objectively  actual 
but  reflection  upon  subjective  experience.    The  dis- 
advantage   appears    here    over    against    objective 
knowledge,  in  that  conformity  with  law  in  relation 
to  the  latter  facilitates  the  discrimination  of  truth 
from  appearance.     As  to  the  former,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  method  of  discrimination  that 
may  illustrate  itself  by  comparison  with  others,  for 
there  is  no  formal  unity  of  the  representations  ac- 
cording to  law,  such  as  obtains  for  the  universal. 
Only  this  remains  to  consider,  how  the  clear  cer- 
tainty of  genuine  experiences  springs  up,  which  is 
capable  of  guarding  against  e vanishment  in  the 
further  development  of  life.    To  promote  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  as  in  objective  cognition  to  set  bounds 
to  the  will  of  self-expression  so  that  cognition  be 
not  interfered  with,  for  the  activity  of  tWs  volition 
alone  creates  scope  for  subjective  experience;  but 
security  against  deception  is  to  be  gained  here  in 
that  the  \rill  of  self-expression  becomes  really  true 
in  itself. 
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The  veritiibleness  of  volition  or  tleaire  consists  in 
iinchaDgeablenesi^  of  the  end  of  aim  usiHumeiJ 
tbe  ooosoiouB  willing  Bubject  out  of  iU  own 
pjouywledge.  A  real  wiiUng  occurs  only  where  the 
gubject  connotes  all  that  he  under* 
5.  Telle  takea  in  time  in  a  supreme  vohmtary 
Conscious^  act  which  possesses  an  eternal  enii. 
ness;  But  in  no  momentary  act  of  self-ex- 
Frecdom.  pression  can  the  indiWdual  regard  hia 
existence  aa eternally  warranted;  hence 
in  eveiy  act  of  will  another  element  acts  in  combi- 
nation with  the  impulse,  namely,  the  consciousness 
of  its  final  object.  The  abstraction  from  momen- 
taiy  self-existence  and  concentration  upon  the  eter- 
nal purpose  reflects  the  dawn  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  human  will  unchangeable.  An  inner  hfe  of 
&  higher  order  with  an  imperishable  content  is  the 
rcijult.  This  will  groimded  upon  the  eternally  vahd 
is  the  ethical  sense.  In  the  true  willing  of  the  eth- 
ical, poaiti%'e  self-denial  becomes  selfHixpreMtion. 
What  is  directly  willed  is  not  the  life  of  the  soul, 
but  the  overcoming  of  mere  appearance  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  truth  and  in  the  tendency  of  the  tclic 
aim.  The  first  impulses  of  ethical  perception  lead 
the  soul  toward  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  This 
is  attained  not  in  a  state  of  individual  seclusion  but 
in  society  amid  the  stream  of  historical  Ufe.  Con- 
tact with  morally  awakened  fellow  beings  stimu- 
lates confidence  and  respect,  the  experience  of  which 
is  the  dawn  of  moral  perception  in  every  human 
being.  A  true  power  of  will  is  born  in  him  who,  in 
the  experience  of  a  love  which  concerns  itself  for 
Mm,  becomes  conscious  of  a  state  of  life  in  men, 
imperceptible  to  sense,  and  has  confidence  in 
thenti.  But  in  this  the  capacity  of  religious  ex- 
perience hii.s  come  into  being.  When  that  is 
earnestly  practised  which  is  given  in  this  con- 
duct of  trust,  there  is  a  sense  of  being  possessed 
of  a  power  affording  an  experience  of  some- 
thing otherwise  entirely  remote.  This  wonder  has 
oftentimes  been  conceived  and  described  in  its 
glory.  Wherever  religion  has  given  itself  expres- 
sion the  wonder  has  at  least  been  touched  upon. 
The  incomparable  boon  given  in  the  impulse  of 
trust  is  the  inner  situation  in  which  the  human  sub- 
ject may  be  wholly  overwhelmed.  Men  in  whom 
this  is  not  possible  are  isolated  by  their  inner  ex- 
clusiveness.  It  is  a  rescue  from  darkness  to  ap- 
proach a  power  that  has  open  access  to  the  soul. 
This  takes  place  the  moment  in  which  one  bows  in 
trust  and  reverence  before  the  beneficence  of  a 
personahty^  which  becomes  noticeable  by  the  act 
of  transfixing  one  in  the  motive  of  those  impulses. 
Belease  from  deadly  isolation,  or  unfree  selfishness. 
is  poeaible  if  in  trust  in  a  person  one  becomes  con- 
eeious  of  him  so  as  to  impose  an  unconditional  re-  I 
qmVement  upon  himself.  Naturally  one  confides 
in  another  only  so  far  as  the  other  inspires  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  not  self-seeking,  but  acta  in  obe- 
dience to  an  absolute  command  given  by  the  single- 
ness of  his  willing.  But  there  must  also  arise  in  the 
subject  the  recognition  of  the  unconditionally  nee* 
eaaary  t-o  which  his  will  adheres,  or  candid  trust 
becomes  impossible.  As  one  trusts  another  that 
he  is  inwardly  true,  be  becomes  such  himself*  As 
one  B^  up  before  himself  what  shall  l^md  him  eter- 


nally^ there  arises  in  him  the  ^acnse  of  freedom,  in 
which  he  realizes  himself  as  wholly  in  submission. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  emerging  from  Uie 
elementary  ethical  transaction  is  a  condition  of  the 
life  of  religion.  For  reflection  upon  rch'gion  that  is 
exfjerienced  reveals  tliat  therein  one 
6,  Heligion  knows  himself  dependent  upon  a  power 
and  Go<L  from  which  there  is  no  escaj>e.  A  hu- 
man being  who  finds  hiitLself  in  the 
movement  of  historj',  because  by  voluntar}'  serv- 
ice to  others  he  is  promoted  to  confidence  and  there- 
fore to  ethical  perception,  is  on  the  way  t^  religion, 
if  the  challenge  to  unqualified  reality  embraces  also 
those  individual  experiences.  Only  in  the  complete 
contemplation  of  all  the  real  can  God  be  approached* 
Religion  can  be  a  blessed  certainty  only  to  one  who 
can  uprightly  confess  that  when  he  found  it  he  con- 
front^ naught  but  reality  in  all  its  terrors.  Most 
important  of  all  experiences  must  be  that  in  which 
that  power  by  which  man  is  conscious  of  being 
wholly  vanquished  becomes  distinct,  Tliis  becomes 
possible  only  where,  by  voluntary  service  of  others, 
one  arrives  at  ethical  self-determination,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  love.  Were  there  in  a  man  no  echo  of 
grat*?ful  respect  to  others,  he  would  be  God-forsaken. 
Only  from  recollections  winch  awaken  in  the  soul 
does  the  irresistible  inward-niling  power  arise.  But 
this  experience  vanishes  again  when  much  appears 
in  the  same  person  that  militates  against  such  con- 
fidence. Men  themselves  afford  the  means,  in  the 
ascent  to  etluL-al  knowledge,  of  comparing  them  uith 
tlmt  which  reveals  their  human  Omitjitioas,  Relig- 
ion becomes  real  in  that  moment  when  the  spiritual 
power  already  known  in  experience  is  abstracted 
from  the  individual  places  of  revelation  and  asserts 
itself  for  human  consciousness  as  a  self-existent  life 
which  answers  to  pure  submission  in  human  expe- 
rience. How  this  transpires  is  unknown,  but  where 
it  occurs  it  means,  first,  the  surrender  to  the  power 
of  the  good,  or  morality,  and  also  the  revelation  of 
God  as  the  power  from  which  there  Is  no  escape  and 
which  reveals  itself  as  seeking  love.  It  is  the  same 
power  that,  in  individual  impulses  to  confidence, 
moves  man  to  humility  and  benevolence,  but  is 
now  extended  as  omnipotent  goodness  over  all 
existence. 

To  make  the  power  or  the  certainty  of  religion 
more  evident  one  must  not  only  consicier  its  source 
but  also  its  op»eration.    It  was  a  feUcitous  step  when 
the   Reformers  designated   faith  or  obedience   to 
the  experienced  revelation  of  God  as  regeneration. 
W^ith   every   closer  approximation   of 
7.  Regen-   the  inner  life  t^j  God,  affording  a  new 
eration,     and  deeper  groimding  of  faith  in  him, 
the  certainty  of  religious  assurance  ad- 
vances.   The  spiritual  power  which  overcomes  man 
in  this  act  of  self-surrender  ever  carries  him  beyond 
the  previous  limits  of  his  strength.    Every  moment 
in  which  man  is  inwardly  p>osseissed,  God  is  t-o  him 
the  one  who  rules  supremely  in  all  the  depths  of  his 
being:  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  brought  to 
the  full  realisation  of  his  inward  autonomy.    The 
inner  selfnaxistence  of  the  truly  \'ital  is  possessed 
only  as  one  breaks  through  the  confines  within 
which  he  moved  before.    That  which  is  retained  of 
the  poet  the  bhnd  instinct  of  self-preservation  of 
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the  natural  life  attempts  to  assert.  Therefore  in 
every  vital  impulse  death  is  prepared.  But  to  find 
God  means  the  overcoming  of  this  fate.  During 
every  moment  experienced  in  religious  progress, 
whose  import  is  regarded  as  of  divine  operation,  the 
old  and  lifeless  is  simply  discarded  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  assert  itself  against  the  spiritual  power 
that  ever  effects  new  miracles  of  complete  victory 
and  free  submission. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  the  awakening  of  man 
to  self-contemplation.  The  first  vital  impulse  is 
reverence  for  the  real.  A  further  step  is  the  reflec- 
tion upon  one's  utmost  experience,  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  might  in  whose  power  all  are.  This 
proves  to  be  the  power  which  alone  overcomes  him, 
gains  possession  of  his  inmost  self,  and 
8.  Sum-  approaches  in  beneficence  to  hmniliate 
maiy.  him  and  sacrifice  itself  for  him.  Total 
realization  of  religion  follows  when,  in 
the  divine  revelation  received  by  experience,  this 
spiritual  power  abstracts  itself  from  the  times  and 
places  of  its  manifestation,  and  becomes  the  siun 
of  life.  Then  religion  consists  in  intercourse  with 
God,  which  is  the  immanence  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God  and  the  obedience  of  a  full  submission  that 
would  conceive  his  presence  and  accept  his  com- 
mand in  every  experience.  The  operation  of  re- 
ligion in  man  is  to  the  effect  that  the  enemies  of 
life  are  overcome  and  eternal  life  is  imparted  to 
him.  This  eternal  life  means  not  endless  time-space 
but  power  to  vanquish  death,  a  life  whose  dajrs  are 
creative  and  whose  inner  riches  overflow  its  envi- 
ronment as  love  and  goodness.  All  vital  religion 
in  history  requires  to  resolve  itself  again  and  again 
upon  these  simple  fundamentals  of  all  true  relig- 
ion. Its  wholeness  involves  also  the  grateful  re- 
spect for  the  human  and  for  men  through  whom  it 
is  connected  with  the  creative  power  of  God.  A 
fatal  danger  in  connection  with  this  is  the  tempta- 
tion, in  regarding  the  mediators  of  redemption,  to 
overlook  redemption,  even  God  himself.  In  Chris- 
tianity this  danger  is  averted  if  Jesus  Christ  becomes 
known  to  men  in  his  actuality  and  in  the  undeniable 
power  of  his  inner  life.  For  then,  and  only  then,  is 
piety  toward  him  submission  to  the  one  God. 

(W.  Herrmann.) 
n.  Special  Methods  of  Study:    Even  if  there  be  a 
secret  and  inconununicable  element  in  religious  ex- 
perience, this  does  not  preclude  a  legitimate  inquiry 
into  the  place  and  nature  of  religion  in 
I.  Possible  human   historical    life.      The   depart- 
Modes  of    ments   into   which   this  investigation 
Studying    naturally  falls  are  the  history,  science. 
Religion,    psychology,  and  philosophy  of  religion. 
Religion  has  embodied  itself  in  cus- 
toms, institutions,  and  ideals,  and  may  therefore  be 
studied  in  its  historical  conditions.    It  is,  moreover, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  scientific  explanation 
as  are  other  human  facts.    As  a  matter  of  inner  per- 
sonal experience,  it   is  amenable  to   psychological 
analysis  and  description.    So  far  as  religion  involves 
a  theory  of  reality — of  first  cause  and  final  end,  of 
the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  the  validity  of  the 
ideal,  of  man's  relation  to  ultimate  Being  and  to  the 
infinite  future — it  invites  the  aid  of  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.    In  actual  practise  these  four  depart- 


ments can  not  be  so  separated  that  one  is  treated 
irrespective  of  the  others;  the  divisions  which  are 
logical  and  made  for  convenience  tend  continuallj 
to  fade  out  or  to  merge  one  into  the  other. 

The  history  of  religion  deaLs  with  religious  facts 

as  facts.     At  every  point  the  human   race  as  it 

emeiges  in  history  already  practises  religion.    Of 

the   religious  life  of  prehistoric    man 

3.  History  many  facts  are  indeed  hopelessly  lost, 
of  Religion,  but  many  may  still  be  recovered  by  the 
aid  of  archeology,  ethnology,  historic 
peoples  in  undeveloped  condition,  and  analogy  (see 
Comparative  Reugion,  II.-V.).  The  aim  here  is 
to  bring  to  description  every  custom,  ordinance, 
myth,  doctrine,  and  institution  which  rises  in  or 
expresses  the  religious  feeling.  The  particular  his- 
torian may  conceive  as  his  task  to  present  these  in 
concrete  images  \(ithout  attempt  at  analysis  or 
even  at  correlation  (so  Herodotus,  in  his  **  History"); 
or  his  purpose  may  be  to  fit  these  facts  into  a  scheme 
of  religious  interpretation  (Herbert  Spencer,  Prin- 
ciples  of  Sociology f  London,  1882).  As  a  re^t  of 
this  historical  process,  three  facts  stand  out;  that 
religion  is  a  social  phenomendn,  that  its  object  or 
objects  are  personal  even  though  in  the  form  of 
symbols,  and  that  its  development  is  associated 
T^ith  objects  so  different  in  form  that  no  one  of  these 
can  be  held  to  be  essential  to  religion. 

The  science  of  religion  is  concerned  with  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  provided  by  historical  inquiry. 
Its  field  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  history  of  relig- 
ion— beliefs,  customs,  institutions,  and 
3.  Science  ideals  which  have  been  determined  by 
of  Religion,  man's  relation  to  the  supernatural.    It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  con- 
siders religious  phenomena  only  on  their  human 
side;  it  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  reality  of 
God  and  his  self-revelation,  with  the  truth  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  or  with  the  ground  of  bis  hopes. 
The  science  of  religion  treats  its  material  after  the 
miumer  of  other  sciences.    It  makes  use  of  psychol- 
ogy as  disclosing  the  nature  of  consciousness;    of 
sociology  as  occupied  with  social  relations;    of  an- 
thropology as  revealing  the  history  of  man.     It  in- 
volves judgments  in  arranging  religions   as  lower 
and  higher,  and  determining  the  various  stages  of 
religious  development  and  degeneration,    together 
vdth  the  aspects  that  are  pathological;     and  the 
judgments   must   be   impartial,   i.e.,    not    without 
prejudice  but  free  from  unscientific  bias.     This  sci- 
ence of  religion  aims,  through  discovering  the  stages, 
the  direction,  and  the  laws  of  development,  to  de- 
termine under  what  conditions  religion  develops  or 
deteriorates,  and  finally  to  ascertain  what  is  e^en- 
tial  to  it.     It  is  legitimate  to  seek  for  the  highest 
type  of  religion,  partly  by  disclosing  the  element 
common  in  all  religions,  and  partly  by  tracing  this 
sentiment  as  it  embodies  itself  in  those  reh'gions  in 
which  it  has  come  to  its  freest  and  most  natural 
expression  (see  Comparative  Religion). 

Psychology  opens  a  different  pathway  into  the 
interpretation  of  religion.  Inquiries  here  resolve 
themselves  into  various  directions:  the  psycholog- 
ical origin  of  religion,  the  method  and  means  of  its 
development,  the  essential  unity  of  the  phenomena, 
the  varieties  which  characterize  these,  and  particular 
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aspects  of  religious  experience.  Psychology  traces 
the  religious  sentiment  to  the  feeling  of  dependence 
and  the  feehng  of  mystery  or  awe. 
4*  Psy'  The  feeling  of  dependence  involves 
chology  of  ethical  causality  and  teleology.  In 
ReligbiL  the  feeling  of  mystery  is  involved 
reverence  for  the  mdefinitely  great 
or  the  infinite.  The  process  here  is  twofold:  that 
of  "  ejection/'  by  which  the  self  reads  into  the 
other  (or  God)  the  contents  of  its  own  feeling;  and 
tliat  of  reading  back  into  one's  self  both  the  known 
qualities  of  the  other  (or  God)  derived  from  the 
sense  of  dejiendence,  and  the  unknown  or  mysteri- 
ous qualities  of  God  which  give  rise  to  the  feeling 
of  awe  or  reverence.  This  investigation  of  religion 
is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  genesis  of  personal 
Belf-consciousness  in  the  child.  Religion  is  thus 
traced  not  to  an  instinct  but  to  an  impulse  which  is 
incapable  of  further  analysis.  In  the  development 
of  religion,  anthropology  shows  that  no  one  thought- 
content  is  essential  to  religion,  that  the  objects  of 
retigioua  sentiment  are  symbolic  and  yet  ever  per- 
sonal t  and  thai  religion  as  an  expertence  la  a  social 
phenomenon.  The  unity  of  religious  exp>erienee  is 
interpreted  from  the  normal  action  of  conscious- 
neaSt  in  which  appeara  the  social  nature  of  religion, 
the  personal  object  of  it^  and  the  unfolding  of  this 
type  of  consciousnefis  as  a  function  of  personal  de* 
velopment  wherein  religion  is  seen  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  normal  human  consciousness.  Its  non-ap- 
pearance in  adult  hfc  is  an  indication  of  arrested 
development.  The  varieties  of  reHgious  experience, 
whether  normal  or  pathological,  are  referred  to  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasied,  due  to  expansive  or  repressive 
emotions,  to  ideas  which  arise  from  different  philo- 
sophical postiilates^  and  to  alteratioa.s  of  personal- 
ity which  set  up  distinct  or  Bcparate  centers  of  ac- 
tion within  the  same  individual.  PajThologj^  has 
also  its  inquiry  concerning  particular  aspects  of  the 
religious  life  as,  e.g.,  with  reference  to  conversion 
as  an  adolescent  phenomenon  cr  aa  an  adult  expe- 
rience, the  nature  of  religious  belief  (J.  B.  Pratt, 
The  Psychology  ofHeligimis  Belief,  New  York,  1907), 
mysticism  (W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience ^  ib.  1907),  and  the  psychology  of  suggestion 
and  the  crowd  (Boris  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Sug- 
gestioTif  ib.  1909;  E.  A.  Ross,  Social  Psychology,  ib. 
190S).  In  this  field  exploration  has  scarcely  more 
than  blazed  the  way,  hut  already  the  work  entered 
upon  unconsciously  by  Augustine  in  hia  "  Confes- 
eions,"  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (q.v.)  with  clear  pur- 
pose  in  his  Trmii^e  on  the  PeUgious  Affections,  and 
by  Horace  BushneE  (q.v.)  in  his  Christian  Nurture 
has  produced  results  of  massive  and  rewarding 
worth  (cf.  E,  D,  Starbuck,  The  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion, London,  1899;  G.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life, 
New  York.  190O;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical 
interpretations  in  Mental  Dei'elopme7it^  ib.  1899; 
F.  M.  Davenport,  Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Re* 
vivaJs,  lb.  1905;  J.  M,  Baldmn,  DicHonary  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology,  ii.  458  sqq.,  ib.  1902;  G.  B. 
Cutten,  The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christiun* 
ity,  ib.  1908.  So  far  as  religion  is  conceived  of  as 
consciousness  of  social  values^  it  is  an  attitude,  a 
**  construct,"  built  up  through  overt  activities  of 
primitive  groups  which  were  either  spontaneoua 


and  playful  or  with  reference  to  practical  needs  of 
the  process  of  life,  for  the  most  part  socially  medi- 
ated. This  view  finds  strong  allies  in  ethnology 
and  functional  psychology.  The  activities  and 
attitudes  mutually  condition  each  other,  and  their 
difference  in  different  individuals  and  races  is  ac- 
counted for  by  reference  to  the  varying  social 
conditiona  in  which  they  appear  and  uf  which  they 
are  products  (cf.  I.  King,  The  Developmetit  of  Re- 
ligion, ib.  1910;  E.  S.  Ames,  The  Psychology  of 
Religious  Experience,  Bostoii,  1910), 

The  philosophy  of  religion  assumes  data  drawn 
from  the  science  of  religion  and  seeks  for  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  the  behefs  there  given,  or  by  an  epistcmo- 

logical  process  endeavors  to  prove  the 

5*  Philoso-  hmitations  of  human  knowledge  and 

phy  of      so  found  religion  on  revelation  alone* 

Religion.    As  a  name  it  has  displaced  *'  Natural 

Theology/'  It  is  susceptible  of  many 
kinds  of  treatment.  ( 1 )  It  may  in%^ol ve  the  problem 
of  our  real  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  as  opposed  to 
agnosticism,  to  pure  feeling,  to  immediate  intuition, 
and  to  logical  demonstration;  the  problem  of  the 
necessity  of  religion  and  the  essential  meaning  of 
revelation;  and  the  problem  of  the  ultimat«  inter- 
pretation of  the  idea  of  religion  in  the  identity  of 
God  and  man  as  self-conscious  Spirit,  resulting  in  a 
moral  idealism  wherein  is  affirmed  the  unity  of  aU 
spiritual  life— of  finite  persons  among  themselves, 
and  of  these  with  the  Infinite  (cf.  J.  Caird,  .4^*  /«- 
traduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  ReliyioHj  Edinburgh, 
1880).  (2)  The  philosophy  of  religion  may  be  re- 
stricted to  theism.  Accordingly,  its  aim  is  to  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  belief  in  the  supreme  reality 
of  the  world  or  God.  This  is  attempted  from  vari- 
ous points  of  view  in  harmony  with  the  particular 
philosophical  assumptions  by  which  different  wri- 
ters are  guided.  Thus  the  inquiry  ia  based  wholly 
on  revelation  as  the  source  of  religion  (H.  Mansel, 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  London,  185S),  upon 
evolutionarj^  doctrine  and  personaiiam  (J.  Fiske, 
Idea  of  God,  Boston,  1885)^  intuitional  philosophy 
(S.  Harris,  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  New 
York,  1887),  mystical  idealism  (C.  B,  Upton,  Bases 
of  Religious  Belief,  London,  1893).  ethical  considera- 
tions {A.  Seth,  Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  Etlinburgh, 
1897),  transcendental  idealism  (J.  Royce,  The  World 
and  tlie  Individnal,  New  York,  1900-01;  cf.  A. 
Caldecott,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  ib,  1901).  (Z)  The 
philosophy  of  religion  may  aim  at  a  still  wider  scope 
and  in  so  doing  traverse  most  of  the  questions  which 
arise  in  systematic  theo!og>'-  Thus  it  investigates 
the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  religion^  the 
nature  and  relations  of  man  to  a  higher  being,  re* 
ligion  as  a  life  both  in  what  it  offers  and  in  what  it 
reahzes,  the  reconciliation  of  the  ethical  idea  of  God 
with  the  scientific  and  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
world,  and  the  destiny  both  of  things  and  of  per- 
sona in  their  relation  to  the  infinite  and  absolute 
self  (cf,  G.  T.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  ib. 
1905).  (4)  The  philosophy  of  religion  may  en- 
deavor to  establish  the  truth  of  its  axiom  of  the 
conservation  of  value  by  considerations  drawn  from 
epistemology,  psychology,  and  ethics  (cf.  H.  Hoff- 
ding,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  London,  1906). 

C.  A.  Becswith, 
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RELIGION  AND   LITERATURE. 

Common  Origin  of  Religion  and  Literature  (f  1). 
Their  Common  Appeal  to  Life  {%  2). 
Similarity  in  Methods  (f  3). 
Literature's  Indebtedness  to  Religion  ($  4). 
Illustrations;  Pope.  Goethe  (f  5). 
Wordsworth  (§6). 
Browning  (|  7). 
Tennyson  (5  8). 

Religion   and  literature  spring  from  the  same 
fundamental  sources.    Religion  is  the  relation  which 
man  bears  to  ultimate  Being.    It  is  concerned  with 
the  substance  which  lies  behind  phenomena,  and 
also  with  the  duty  which  man  owes  to 
I.  Common  this  Being,  universal  and  eternal.    It  is 
Origin  of    concerned,    too,    with    the    questions 
Religion     what,  whence,  whither.    Literature,  in 
and         its  final  analysis,  represents  the  same 
Literature,  fundamental  relationship:    it  seeks  to 
explain,  to  justify,  to  reconcile,  to  in- 
terpret, and  even  to  comfort  and  to  console.    The 
Homeric  poems  are  pervaded  with  the  reUgious  at- 
mosphere of  wonder,  of  obedience  to  the  eternal, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  gods  in 
human  affairs.    A  significant  place  is  held  by  relig- 
ion in  Greek  tragedy.     A  Divine  Providence,  the 
eternity,  universality,  and  immutability  of  law,  the 
inevitableness  of  penalty,  and  the  assurance  of  re- 
ward represent  great  forces  in  the  three  chief  Greek 
tragedians.    Less  impressively,  yet  with  significance, 
the  poems  of  Teigil  are  bathed  in  the  air  of  religious 


mystery  and  submission.  The  great  work  of  Looe- 
tius,  De  rerum  naiwra,  is,  of  course,  an  expnaioD 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  attempt  to  penetnte  the 
mysteries  of  being.  The  mythology,  too,  of  the 
non-Christian  nations  of  the  north,  as  w^  as  the 
literature  of  the  medieval  peoples,  is  oonoeraed 
with  the  existence  and  the  work  of  the  gods.  In 
Scandinavian  mythology,  literature  and  rdJgion  are 
in  no  small  degree  united. 

Not  only  do  religion  and  literature  apnng  from 
the  same  fundamental  sources,  they  also  are  f omied 
by  the  same  forces.    They  both  make  a  constant 
appeal  to  life.    They  assume  the  prea- 
3.  Their    ence  and  orderly  use  of  the  reason;  they 
Common    accept  the  strength  of  the  human  emo- 
Appeal  to    tions  of  love,  fear,  curiosity,  reverence, 
Life.       — and  they  both  presume  and  accept 
the  categorical  imperative  of  the  con- 
science and  the  freedom  and  force  of  the  will  of  man. 
Both  gain  in  dominance,  prestige,  and  usefulness  as 
they  are  the  more  intimately  related  to  life.    T1»e 
great  themes  of  religion  and  literature  are  similar 
and  are  vital:  sin,  its  origin,  p^ialties,  and  delivex^ 
ance  therefrom;  love — ^the  passion,  and  the  will— its 
place  and  its  limitations;  righteousness,  and  the  re- 
lation of  men  to  each  other.    In  illustration  of  the 
identities  of  the  themes  of  religion  and  literature, 
one  may  refer  to  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy,"  ^diich 
is  concerned  with  the  passing  from  and  through  HeO, 
where  live  those  who  knew  not  Christ  in  the  earthly 
life,  or,  if  they  knew  him,  refused  to  obey,  through 
Purgatory,  where  dwell  those  whose  sins  are  not 
mortal,  and  into  the  Paradise  where  dwell  the  li^t* 
eous  in  an  eternity  of  light  and  of  love.    Hie  great 
poem  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  at  once  great  literature 
and  a  certain  type  of  religion.    French  literature  is 
also  pervaded  by  the  r^hgious  atmosphere.    The 
religious  element  in  the  system  of  Descartes— hoth 
philosophy  in  literature  and  literature  in  philoso- 
phy— and  of  his   followers  is  marked,  and  fnan 
them  later  French  literature  drew  religion  and  in- 
spiration.   This  inspiration,  be  it   said,  was  both 
emotional  and   intellectual.     The   whole  field  d 
modem  fiction   abounds  in  examples  of  the  con- 
nection  between    literature    and    religion;    Haw- 
thorne significantly  represents  the  more  modern 
unity  in  America  of  the  two  forces,  and  among  all 
his  works  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  Marble  Faitn 
are  in  this  respect  most  notable.    In  English  fic- 
tion George  EUot  exemplifies  this  unity,  and  d 
her  works  Adam  Bede  is  an  impressive  illustration. 
Religion  and  literature,  moreover,  adopt  meth- 
ods not  dissimilar.    They  stand  for  the  value  of  the 
imagination;    they  represent  the  artistic,  rather 
than  the  scientific,  methods  of  inte^ 
3.  Simi-    preting  life  and  phenomena.    If  theol- 
larity  in     ogy,  which  is  the  science  of  rdigioo. 
Methods,    lends  itself  to  definition  and  to  ra- 
tional processes  largely,   rdigion  be- 
longs to  the  realm  of  the  sentiments  and  sens- 
bilities — ^the  heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  will. 
Literature,  too,  likewise  declines  to  enter  the  reahn 
of  the  formal  definition;   it  is  the  product  of  the  im- 
agination, and  to  the  imagination  it  makes  its  pri- 
mary appeal,  especially  in  poetry  and,  to  scHoe  ex- 
tent, in  noble  prose  composition.   Neither  aigues  or 
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iIogmatiKes;  both  mtimate,  suggest,  and  seek  to 
interpret;  neither  holdB  definite  and  precise  intel- 
lectual judgments  regarding  tbings  eternal,  univer- 
aal,  or  divine,  but  each  possesses  general  beliefs  and 
assurances  respecting  the  divine  and  the  eternal. 
Neither  has  a  system,  a  scheme,  but  each  has  an  in- 
tellectual mterpretativeness  and  emotional  sym- 
pathy with  the  personal  in  life  and  in  being. 

Religion  givea  to  hterature,  moreov^er,  vast  and 
rich  fnaterials.     Its  sacred  books  themselves  con- 
stitute great  literatures  and  also  fwmish  materials  for 
great  literature.     The    translation    of 

4,  Litera-  the  Bible  into  Gothic  by  Ulphilaw  not 
ture*B  In-  only  preserved  the  Bible,  but  also  helped 
debtedness  to  create  and  to  perpetuate  literature. 

to  Religion*  Luther's  traaalation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  King  James'  Version  are  not  only 
themselves  great  literatures,  but  also  have  helped  to 
form  great  literatures  in  modem  life.  German  and 
English  speech,  as  well  as  letters^  have  been  made 
more  pure,  more  intellectual,  and  more  inspiring 
by  these  great  translations.  It  may  be  aUo  added 
that  the  sermons  of  Robert  South  and  of  Isiiac  Bur- 
row (qq.v.)  are  themselves  worthy  pieces  of  litera- 
ture and  might  be  compared  with  Burke's  Oration », 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  instiiuticms  of 
religiont  as  the  monasteriejj  and  cathedral  ehapter- 
houBC:^,  were,  for  a  thousand  yejira,  the  custodians 
of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  literature.  The 
metlieval  period  was  <lark  and  damaging  to  human- 
ity's highest  interests.  In  times  of  war  not  only 
are  laws  silent,  but  also  literature.  It  was  the 
monks  who  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  copying  and  re-copying  and 
commenting  from  the  year  5<)0  till  the  invention  of 
printing.  As  the  priests  were  astronomers,  not  only 
in  EurojM?,  but  also  in  India,  in  order  to  fix  and  to 
preserve  the  feast  and  other  holy  days,  so  the  monks 
of  the  Afiddle  Ages  in  Europe,  if  not  literarj'  men 
themselves,  were  the  guanlians  of  th^  holy  lamp  of 
letters. 

The  religion  which  has  made  the  strongest  ap- 
peal to  English  anil  German  Ut4?rature  in  the  last 
two  centuries  has  been  of  two  types:   first,  the  uni- 
versal  or   mitural   and,   second,    the   distinctively 
Christian;    and   the   poetry   to  which 

5.  lUustra-  the  appeal  has  been  chiefly  addressaj 
tioQs;  Pope,  has  given  back  a  noble  response.     In 

Goethe,  illustration  of  the  universal  type,  the 
religion  which  relates  itself  to  litera- 
ture, one  selects  three  poets,  Po|K*.  Goethe,  and 
Wordsworth.  The  "  Universal  Prayer  "  of  Pope,  a 
famous  passage  in  ''  Faust,**  and  the  **  Ode  to  Im- 
mortality *'  are  the  most  representative  of  all  pas- 
sages of  the  three.  Pope*fl  "  Universal  Prayer/* 
dedicated  to  Dra  OpHrno  MaximOt  declares  in  ite 
first  two  verses: 

''  Thou  Great  Firat  Cauae.  leaai  undenitoodl 
Who  aJl  my  hcdmo  ronfiniKl 
To  know  but  this,  thiil  thoti  art  ffOod« 
And  tlint  myttelf  iim  blind; 

Yet  itnve  me  in  thb  dark  fwtate. 
To  see  thti  gcood  from  ill: 
And  binding  maty  re  fnuat  iu  fute 
Left  free  the  hunmn  will/' 

Aod  cloaea  with  the  lines; 


'*  To  Than,  whose  tomi»le  £1  oU  spaoet 
WboAB  Altar,  eartli,  9tm,  akiaa. 
One  ohoruH  lot  all  beins  xiIm; 
AH  QA  tare's  incense  rise  1 " 

Between  these  two  seta  of  verses  are  found  petitions 
of  a  distinctive  Christian  character,  aa— 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  aaoiber'a  wo. 
To  hide  the  f»ult  I  »ee; 
Thut  mercy  I  to  oUieni  ahow, 
Thut  mercy  show  to  me,"  • 

The  same  type  in  essence^  althoiigh  still  more  gen- 
eral, is  found  in  Fauat.  In  a  passage  which  is 
fciupposeii,  by  Home,  to  repretsent  Goethe's  own  ideas 
of  reUgioo,  Faust  says; 

**  The  All-enfoldin«» 
The  AlJ-upholdiDg, 
Folria  and  upholtU  he  oot 
Thee,  me.  Himself  7 
Arcbea  not  there  the  sJcy  above  iu7 
liea  not  beneath  ua,  firm,  the  earth? 
And  rise  not,  oa  na  ehiaing, 
FriGndly.  the  evcrlBBtin^  stArvT 
Look  1  not,  eye  to  eye,  on  thee. 
And  foel*Ht  not,  thronging 
To  head  and  heart,  the  forces 
StiU  weaving  ita  eternal  seoFet, 
Invisible**  visible,  round  thy  llfeT 
\nst  as  it  is^  fill  with  that  force  Ihy  heartt 
And  when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  bleiaed  art. 
Call  it,  then*  what  thou  wilt, — 
Call  it  Bliss  t  Heart  I  Lovcl  CSodI 
I  have  no  name  to  give  itl 
Feeling  iA  ail  in  all  r 
Thi*  Name  ia  nound  and  smoke, 
Obsetiring  Heaven's  clear  glow."  f 

With  (greater  eloquence  and  definiteness,  a  similar 
lesson  is  taught  by  Wordsworth.    The 
6.  Words-  t-eaching   has   reference   to  the  imma- 
worth.       nence  of  divinitj-^  and  also  to  the  pr 
existence  of  the  soul. 

"  Our  birth  ia  hut  a  aleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Sout  that  riseth  with  ua«  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elaewhere  its  aotUug, 
And  eometh  from  afar: 
Not  in  entirn  forgetfulneaa, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedaeoa. 
But  tmiBing  cloudj*  of  glory  do  we  oome 
From  God,  who  is  our  hotni*: 
Heaven  hes  cil>out  u^  in  our  infancy  I 
Shadioa  of  the  priiion- bouse  begin  to  gIom 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 

But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flowe 
He  ecea  it  in  his  joy ; 

Tbe  Youth*  who  daily  farther  from  the  eattt 
Muit  travel,  Htill  m  NalureV  Prieat, 
And  by  the  vision  Aplcnditl 
la  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  pereeivea  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day .4 

'*  TboM  fini  affeetiona. 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day* 
Arc  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 
Uphold  us.  chcrinh,  iind  have  power  to  makm 
Our  noisy  yean»  seem  moments  in  the  bemc 
Of  Ihe  eternal  silence:  trutha  that  wake. 
To  perish  never; 

Whieh  neitbar  listleKncns,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  Man  oor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  ia  at  smmty  with  joy. 

•  Pope's  W<>rkM.  U.  463^64. 

t  Taylor's  translation  of  Qoetbe's  **  Faust*"  VoL  i.,  secofl 
XVr..  pp.  221-222, 
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Can  utterly  abolish  or  dotioyl 

Heaoe  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither, 

Qm  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.**  > 

The  teaching  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  last 
fifty  years  gives  forth  lessons  even  more  religious, 
and  also  more  impressively  Christian. 
7.  Brown-  The  poems  of  Browning  embody  a  re- 
ing.        ligion  more  Christian  than  is  found  in 
either    Wordsworth    or    Pope.      That 
God  is  a  Divine  Father,  almighty  and  loving,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  is  our  Lord,  are  doctrines 
which  embody  both  the  statement  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  Robert  BroT^'ning.     The  Ponti£F  says  in 
"  The  Pope  "  in  an  address  made  to  God: 

**  O  Thou, — as  represented  here  to  me 
In  such  conception  as  my  soul  allows. — 
Under  Thy  measureless,  my  atom  width  I 

Our  known  unknown,  our  Qod  revealed  to  man. 
Existent  somewhere,  somehow,  as  a  whole; 
Here,  as  a  whole  proportioned  to  our  soise. — 
There  (which  is  nowhere,  speech  must  babble  thus  I). 
In  the  absolute  immensity,  the  whole 
Appreciable  solely  by  Thsrself , — 
Here,  by  the  little  mind  of  man.  reduced 
To  littleness  that  suits  his  faculty. 
In  the  degree  appreciable  too."  * 

In  other  passages  BroT^'ning  speaks  of  "  a  need,  a 
trust,  a  yearning  after  God."  The  air  is  called 
"  the  clear,  pure  breath  of  God  that  loveth  us." 
(Crowell's  ed.,  vii.  203.) 

The  divinity  of  Christ  is  also  a  doctrine  taught  by 
Browning.  In  **  Christmas  Eve  **  Christ  stands 
forth 


*'  He  who  trod. 
Very  man  and  very  God, 
This  earth  in  weakness,  shame,  and  pain;"  > 

In  the  coordinate  poem  of  "  Eiaster  *'  Christ  is  like- 
wise spoken  of  as  '*  Thou  Love  of  God."  In  other 
passages,  too,  is  found  a  similar  teaching. 

*'  Believe  in  Me, 
Who  lived  and  died,  yet  essentially 
Am  Lord  of  Life."  ■ 

"  The  very  God!  think.  Abib;  dost  thou  think' 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving,  too."  > 

•*  And  thou  must  love  Me,  who  have  died  for  thee."  « 

*'  Call  Christ,  then,  the  illimitable  God."  * 

•*  He,  the  Truth,  is.  too,  the  Word."  • 

**  The  Great  Word  which  makes  all  things  new."  ' 

•*  The  Star  which  chose  to  stoop  and  stay  for  us." 

**  That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather  grows. 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose. 
Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows."  • 

»  Wordsworth  "Ode  to  Immortality." 

•  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Crowell^s  ed.    "  The  Pope,"  x. 
1303-18. 

«  Chrutmas  Eve,  ib..  iv.  286-327.     The  whole  poem  is  full 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

*An  EpiMle  of  KarMhiah,  ib.,  v.  10-22,  306-^07,  311. 

•  A  Death  in  the  DeaeH,  ib.,  v.  686. 

•  The  Ring  and  the  Book;    "  The  Pope,"  x.  376-376.  ib.. 
vii.  176. 

V  DranuUie  Lyrict;  "  By  the  Fireside,"  xxvil..  ib.,  iv.  131. 

•  DramatU  P^mma;    ^*  Epilogue,  Third  Speaker,"   xii., 
ib.,  ▼.  280. 


These  quotations  might  be  continued,  but  they 

are  sufficient  to  prove  the  distinctive  QuistitD 

message  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets.    TeoDyBon 

is  not  so  definite  in  his  teaching  of 

8.  Tflony-  Christianity  as  Browning.^  ButTeony- 
loii.        son's  greatest  poems  contain  many 
passages  which  embody  most  direct 
Christian  lessons,  expressing  as  well,  wiUi  an  im- 
pressiveness  which  no  other  poet  has  ever  attained, 
the  lesson  of  the  soul's  immortality.     Tennyson  is, 
above  all,  the  apostle  of  the  immortal  life.    The 
argument  for  the  life  immortal,  if  an  argument  it 
can  be  called,  arises  from  the  infinity  and  the  eter- 
nity of  love,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  even  on 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis  man  is  made  by  God. 
The  essence  of  the  creation  is  personal.    God  is  im- 
manent, not  only  in  man,  but  in  the  universe.   The 
union  of  all  men  in  God  creates  brotherhood,  and 
this  union,  also,  evolves  into  righteousness  and  love. 
God  is  immortal  love;    God  is  also  inmiortal  life, 
and  immortal  life  and  immortal  love  belong  to  those 
who  are  in  God.    The  evolutionary  hypoUiesia  was 
declared,  and  had  come  to  be  generally  accepted  in 
Tennyson's  life-time.    The  last  poems  indicate  his 
acceptance  of  evolution.    His  belief  was  that  evolu- 
tion would  carry  man,  through  God,  unto  perfec- 
tion.   He  declares  "  Hallelujs^  to  the  Maker.   It  is 
finished.    Man  is  made."    Near  his  death  he  wrote, 
in  ''  God  and  the  Universe,"  ''  The  face  of  death  is 
toward  the  Sun  of  Life — ^his  truer  name  is  'On- 
ward.' "  • 

In  these  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  rdigion 
and  literature,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  either 
Shakespeare  or  Milton.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
older  and  greater  poet,  almost  no  mention  is  made  of 
religion.  That  Shakespeare  was,  to  a  certain  degree, 
impressed  by  the  fundamental  truths  which  con- 
stitute religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  also  it  is 
clear  that  his  great  inspiration  he  drew  from  human, 
and  not  from  divine,  relationships.  At  the  opposite 
extreme  stands  John  Milton,  who  was  far  more  a 
theologian  than  a  religious  poet.  If  Shakeqxare 
represents  the  inspiration  arising  from  human  rela- 
tionships, John  Milton  represents  inspiration  drawn 
from  those  dogmatic  formulas  which  represent  the 
skeleton,  but  not  the  life,  of  the  Christian  eyston. 

It  is  apparently  singular  that  the  laiger  share  d 
the  illustrations  used  to  present  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  religion  and  literature  are  drawn  from 
poetry.  The  singularity  is,  however,  only  8upe^ 
ficial.  For  poetry  is  the  highest  and  richest  form 
and  expression  of  literature;  it  represents  the  hi^ 
est  notes  of  the  scale  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ima^ 
ination.  Religion  is  the  highest  type  of  being,  for 
it  represents  t^^e  relation  of  man  to  God  and  of  God 
to  man.  Each,  therefore,  rises  the  highest  in  its 
own  scale  of  being;  each,  therefore,  becomes  more 
clearly  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  than  are  the 
other  higher  forces  of  humanity.  They  are  related 
to  each  other  far  more  intimately  and  constantly 
than  can  any  type  of  prose  literature  be  related  to 
religion,  either  Christian  or  natural. 

Charles  F.  Thwino. 

1  E.  Berdoe,  Browning  and  the  Chrietian  Faith,  pp.  42. 4S. 
46  (London.  1896). 

*  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennywn:  hie  AH  and  ReUtHtm  to  Jftftf** 
Life,  p.  30  (New  York,  1894). 
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I.  Hiitoiy. 

1.  Ancieiit. 

Early  Oneks  (f  1). 
Plato  and  Axwtotle  (f  2). 
Neoplatooism  (§3). 
Stoicism  (f  4). 
Edeetieism  (f  6). 
The  Church  FathexB  (f  6). 

2.  Medieval. 

Anselm  and  Succeeson  (f  1). 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHT  OF. 

3.  Modern. 

Descartes:  Spinosa  (f  1). 

Leibnits  (S  2). 

The    Rnlig>i»^nt¥)ftntr;    iCnglMih   and     II. 

French  Deists  (f  3). 
Kant  and  Criticism  (f  4). 
Fiohte;  Sohelling  (f  6). 
Sohleiermacher  (f  0). 
Hegel  (i  7). 
Post-Hegelian  (f  8). 


Herfoart  and  Lotse  (f  9). 
Von  Hartmann;   Ritachl  (f  10). 
Contemporary  Thought  (f  11). 
AnaljrsiB  of  Religion. 
Method  (ID. 
Representation  (f  2). 
Feeling  (i  3). 
WiU  (5  4). 
Generalisation  (f  5). 
Relative  Estimation  (f  6). 


The  philosophy  of  religion  is  that  aspect  of  phi- 
losophy which  employs  itself  with  the  fact  of  re- 
ligion in  view  of  its  intellectual  formulation.  The 
conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  differs  not 
only  according  as  religion  is  defined,  but  also  as  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  it  is  formulated.  Religion 
may  constitute  the  content  of  philosophy,  so  that 
the  latter  may  absorb  the  former  and  become  itself 
religious.  Philosophy  may  easily  become  theoso- 
phy,  or  may  even  approximate  mysticism,  while 
satisfying  all  religious  requirements.  To  such  an 
extreme  a  religious  philosophy  would  be  superflu- 
ous. Again,  as  soon  as  a  S3rstem  of  thought  deals 
with  the  idea  of  God,  and  regards  this  as  essential 
to  its  completion,  or  perhaps  to  the  understanding 
of  the  entire  world  of  experience,  a  religious  philo- 
sophical side  can  not  be  denied  to  the  same.  Re- 
ligion would  always  be  touched  upon,  although 
such  a  thought-system  would  be  unsatisfactory  to 
a  deeply  susceptible  religious  disposition.  If  in 
these  two  relateid  varieties  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion is  to  be  secured,  this  does  not  obtain  for  the 
later  view  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  recognize  and  explain  religious  phe- 
nomena or  religion  in  general,  t>oth  subjective  and 
objective,  by  means  of  thought.  This  must  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  psychological  investigation  and 
the  collection  and  use  of  historical  materials.  The 
first  is  to  determine  religion  as  such;  the  second  is 
to  present  the  evolution  of  religion  and  at  least 
throw  some  light  on  its  primal  forms.  This  differs 
from  the  old  view  according  to  which  religion  was 
more  or  less  philosophy,  and  the  philosopher  was 
assumed  to  be  religious  himself;  or  he  at  least  pro- 
fessed the  truth  of  the  views  about  God  and  divine 
things  set  forth  by  him.  Here  the  object  of  inves- 
tigation is  religion  itself,  and  the  investigator  is  not 
necessarily  an  adherent  of  such  religion,  or  even  re- 
ligiously minded.  An  approximation  to  the  first 
would  occur  where  the  investigator  would  preclude 
the  impartiality  of  the  result  by  bringing  his  own 
convictions  into  the  test.  The  two  forms  are  occa- 
sionally combined  and  first  demand  a  historical 
review. 

L  History. — 1.  Anolent:  Strictly  considered 
every  philosophical  system  of  the  universe  involves 


a  religious  tincture,  even  if  no  religious  feelings  are 
brought  to  light.  Here  only  those  are  to  be  selected 
1  Barlv  ^  which  a  philosophy  of  religion  comes 
Greeks  ^^^  prominence,  and  of  such  only  the 
principal  ones.  The  statement  of 
Xenophanes  that  the  heaven  or  the  world  was  God, 
appears  as  a  religious  affirmation,  especially  when 
compared  with  his  vigorous  attacks  on  anthropo- 
morphism. Anaxagoras  in  his  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit,  in  which  he  assigned  the  construc- 
tion of  order  from  chaos  to  the  latter,  did  not  call 
spirit  by  the  name  of  the  deity;  yet  he  introduced 
the  principle  of  dualism  and  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  later  deism.  Socrates 
was  a  man  of  pious  mind  as  shown  in  his  teaching 
of  the  **  dsemon  "  and  in  his  conviction  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of 
certain  actions  was  to  be  referred  directly  to  the 
deity,  with  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  con- 
nection. For  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  reUg- 
ion  he  struck  the  keynote  for  the  future  in  founding 
teleology  as  a  world  theory  and  relating  all  things 
in  the  interest  of  human  welfare  to  the  ordaining 
benevolence  of  the  first  cause  from  whose  reason 
the  human  understanding  is  descended. 

Plato's  view  of  the  world  was  not  only  ethical  but 
religious.  God  is  conceived  as  the  absolute  good; 
the  phenomenal  world  is  the  sphere  of  evil  and 
wickedness.  The  object  of  man  is  to  flee  to  the 
world  of  ideas  and  so  become  like  God, 
*^  although  this  world  is  a  copy  of  the 
Aristotle.  ^8^^  0°©  and  can  not  be  therefore 
contenmed.  The  kinship  of  the  soul  to 
ideas,  that  is,  the  supramundane,  constitutes  its 
immortality.  A  considerably  developed  philosophy 
of  religion  appears  in  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle 
(q.v.)  though  the  inner  religious  element  as  found 
in  Plato  is  retired;  yet  Aristotle's  system  exerted 
a  deep  and  manifold  influence  upon  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  He  excludes  from  his  ethics  the  inquiry 
of  Plato  into  the  metaphysical  good  or  idea  as  the 
impulse  of  acquiring  and  practising  good  qualities. 
In  his  "  First  Philosophy,"  which  he  named  also 
theohgike,  he  presents  his  idea  of  God  more  definitely 
and  clearly  in  strict  deduction  from  his  metaphys- 
ical principles.    He  distinguishes  between  the  possi- 
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ble  or  potential  and  the  actual.  Every  change  into 
actuality  requires  an  actual  as  agent.  God  must  be 
the  first  agent,  and  must  be  pure  energy,  which  is 
absolute  form  or  immaterial  spirit,  and  therefore 
unchangeable  and  one.  As  Spirit  he  thinks  and 
the  object  of  his  thought  is  himself,  and  this  is  his 
activity,  in  which  he  enjoys  the  supreme  felicity. 
In  relation  with  the  world  he  moves  all,  but  neither 
creates  nor  transacts,  he  is  the  good  or  end  toward 
which  all  things  strive,  just  as  one  beloved,  though 
unmoved  and  at  rest,  always  exercises  an  influence 
upon  the  lover.  The  world,  uncreated,  always 
existed  and  will  never  cease  to  be;  and,  ever  gain- 
ing in  form  and  losing  in  matter,  it  strives  after 
perfection,  toward  a  similarity  with  God,  the  high- 
est form  of  all.  The  idea  of  deification  as  it  occurs 
in  the  later  mystics  indeed  did  not  materialize  in 
Aristotle,  but  the  efficacious  forms  in  nature  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative  content  of  God.  God 
is  in  the  world  with  his  ideas,  and  while  elsewhere 
Aristotle  holds  firmly  to  the  transcendence  of  God, 
here  there  appears  an  immanence.  It  would  follow, 
that,  alongside  of  an  expressed  theism,  there  exists 
a  pantheism.  Aristotle  sought  to  illustrate  the  re- 
lation by  that  of  a  general  who  is  outside  of  the 
army  yet  prevails  within  with  his  authoritative 
plans.  He  became  the  esteemed  authority  for 
scholasticism,  by  his  doctrine  of  God  as  well  as  by 
his  logic,  physics,  and  ethics. 

Neoplatonism  (q.v.),  starting  from  the  idealistic 
tendencies  of  these  two  prototypes,  far  exceeded 
them  in  subtle  speculation  and  emphasis  upon  the 

^  _  religious.     Not  stopping  at  knowledge 

platoniBm.  ^^  cental  activity  as  the  highest  aim 
of  man  with  Aristotle,  it  pursued  the 
example  of  Philo  (q.v.)  in  the  supreme  union  with 
the  highest  principle  by  means  of  ecstatic  trans- 
port, indeed,  only  transiently,  since  the  corporate 
soul  can  not  wholly  release  itself  from  the  earthly. 
In  this  unity  which  ultimately  becomes  continuous 
and  eternal,  man  becomes  deified,  and  a  duality  of 
the  seeing  and  seen  ceases  in  a  complete  unity 
called  by  Photinus,  aplosis.  Where  the  limit  of  in- 
telligible thought  is  thus  transgressed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  philosophy  of  religion  can  cover  the  ground. 
Certainly  such  doctrine  issues  not  from  speculation 
but  inner  experience;  and  those  offshoots  of  super- 
stition, such  as  the  theurgy  and  magic  of  Jamblicus, 
must  be  excluded.  But  the  theodicy  is  the  most 
developed  of  all  antiquity,  and  the  prototype  of 
that  of  the  present.  In  Plotinus'  argument  for  the 
divine  justification,  the  individual  must  be  viewed 
in  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  worst 
fits  into  the  harmony  to  set  off  the  excellence  of  the 
good.  He  shrinks  from  defining  the  deity  or  unity, 
following  Philo  and  the  eclectic  Platonists  in  re- 
garding it  as  transcending  all  thought  and  being,  of 
which  there  was  to  be  predicated  merely  that  it  for- 
bade all  difference,  multiplicity,  or  similarity.  Here 
Pseudo-Diony^ius  the  Areopagite  (see  Dignysius), 
Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  and  other  German  mystics 
fixed  their  points  of  contact.  The  last  of  this  school, 
Proolus,  presents  the  world  development  from  unity. 

Stoicism  (q.v.)  was  preeminently  entitled  to  the 
name  of  religious  philosophy.  Although  it  was 
materialistic,    both   in  principle  and   results,   and 


pantheistic,  yet  it  not  only  presoited  the  deity 
theoretical^,  but  was  richly  tinged  with  religioii,  a 
4  Stoifii       fact  which  BerveBtoaooount  for  its  wide- 
'  ""^  spread  popularity  in  the  Roman  worid. 

The  most  distinguished  save  one  of  this  school,  the 
poet  Qeanthes,  proves  his  piety  in  his  hymn  to 
Zeus  by  praising  the  omnipresent,  eternal  reason  of 
deity,  which  rules  all  and  restores  what  human  folly 
has  subverted.    The  last  representatives  of  the  Stoic 
school,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (qq.v.),  dis- 
play deep  piety  in  connection  with  their  philosophic 
thoughts.    On  the  physical  side,  the  Stoics  follow 
the  Heraclitean  principle  that  the  primal  matter 
was  fire.     The  active  power  in  the  whole  cosmic 
process  is  deity,  giving  all  things  fonn  and  support^ 
permeating  the  world  as  a  warm  breath,  as  reason 
ordering  all  things,  and  containing  within  itself  liie 
separate  rational  germ  forms  from  which  individual 
appearances  develop.    The  beauty  and  adaptabil- 
i^  of  the  whole  world  and  its  parts  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  thinking,  foreseeing,  creating  Sinrit. 
The  universe  or  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
consciousness,  and  from  this  follows  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  has  conscious  parts;    and  as  the 
whole  is  more  complete  than  any  part,  it  must  have 
consciousness  in  a  real  measure.    If  deity  is  abso- 
lute reason  it  must  reign  everywhere,  and  all  that 
is  must  be  logical  or  rational.    Thus  on  the  phys- 
ical basis  there  was  optimism;  on  the  ethical  other- 
wise.   Chrysippoe  compared  men  to  maniacs.    Hu- 
man life  was  full  of  errors  and  moral  faults,  and  it 
was  the  most  woful  of  all  dramas.    like  the  later 
Neoplatonists,    whom    they   anticipated   in   some 
essential  elements,  the  Stoics  had  to  develop  a  the- 
odicy, in  order  to  save  their  logical  deistic  principle. 
However,  to  win  ordinary  acceptance  for  their  doc- 
trine, they  were  wont  to  make  application  to  the 
individual  and  carry  it  to  the  absurd.    Monl  eidl, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  burden,  imposed  upon 
guilty  man.    The  Stoics  were  fond  of  the  antithois 
that  on  the  physical  side  ruled  the  law  of  necessity 
by  the  inevitable  connection  of  cause  and  effect;' oo 
the  ethical  side,  if  it  was  a  question  of  will  and  act, 
man  should  be  capable  of  free  choice.    The  ^orte 
to  demonstrate  the  transition  from  the  possession 
of  the  Logos  to  the  bad  as  well  as  the  lelation  of 
necessity  and  freedom  were  imsucceasfiil.    An  inte^ 
esting  side  to  Stoicism  is  its  explanation  of  myths, 
in  which  it  is  the  successor  of  C3rnici8m.    Anxious 
to  make  a  connection  with  the  popular  mind  and 
unable  to  adopt  pol3rtheism  and  its  myths,  it  re- 
sorted to  the  allegorical  method.    Myths  were  ex- 
plained as  allegories  of  natural  or  moral  life,  and 
the  gods  as  personifications  of  powers.   This  method 
was   taken   over  by  Jewish  writers,   particulariy 
Philo,  and  became  popular  in  patristic  Christian 
Scripture  interpretation.     As  the  supernatural  or 
supramundane  did  not  come  within  the  horiion  of 
the  Stoics,  their  physical  theory  was  theooentric  in 
the  nature  of  their  hylozoic  heritage,  and  their 
ethics  was  in  close  adjustment  with  nature  as  a 
whole,  as  shown  by  their  sharp  ethical  interest  in 
necessity  and  freedom.    To  live  in  harmony  with 
nature  and  reason  was  not  infrequoitly  a  r^igious 
enthusiasm.     Religious  philosophy   touches  upon 
Epicureanism  (q.v.)  so  far  as  this  undertook  to  ex- 
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plain   rellgioiia  ideas  by  ignorance  and   fear  and 
lookc^d  upon  them  as  causes  of  the  worst  evils. 

Though  Stoicism  permeated  Christian  thought 
with  its  influence,  it  waa  not  transplanted  like  Neo- 

pla tonic  ideaUsm  or  mysticism.    Pseu* 
6,  Sdeotl*  do-Dionysius  in  coupling  Neoplatonism 

wnth  Christianity  took  much  from 
Proeltis.  In  Ida  ''  negative  theology "  God  the 
transcends  both  positive  and  negative 
tes.  In  his  ''  affirmative  theology  **  God  the 
embraces  all  realities.  In  addition  a 
s^Tnbolic  theology  takes  its  nomenclature  from  the 
world  of  sense.  Essential  is  the  abstraction  from 
&U  positive  and  negative  attributes  as  Go<i,  a  sort 
of  mjrstical  negation  of  knowledge  combined  with 
a  transport  to  fiod  and  a  "  theosis,"  or  deification, 
the  final  ideal  of  the  Neoplatonists  as  well  as  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  such  as  Clement,  Origcn,  Hip- 
poly  tus,  rnd  Athanasius,  Closely  following  him  in 
identifying  true  philosophy  with  religion  and  in 
the  distinction  of  negative  and  positive  theology 
was  Scotus  Erigena  (q.v,).  The  procession  of  in- 
dividual things  from  fleity,  which  he  conceives 
somewhat  like  the  emanation  theory'  of  the  Neo- 
platonista,  he  calls  unfolding;  the  reunion  of  mul- 
tiplicity in  God  i8  effected  by  the  Logos.  Pure 
pantheism,  represented  by  Amalrie  of  Ben  a  and 
David  of  Dinant  (qq.v,),  was  doubtless  related  from 
8cotus  and  with  him  branded  as  hereticalp  but  mys- 
tics like  Bernard  and  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor  (qq.v.)  were  tolerated,  although  they  in* 
dulgetl  transport  and  absolute  B«bmis.sion  to  Gwl 
as  the  highest  aim  not  to  be  attained  by  human 
will  and  power,  but  by  divine  grace.  Not  specula* 
tion,  but  practical  mysticism  in  the  fulleat  form 
appears  with  Meister  Eckhart  (qw)  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  professed  pantheists.  The  souls 
fall  into  ecstatic  transport  while  the  body  is  as  dead; 
and  upon  their  return,  no  expression  of  what  tran- 
spired is  possible  in  words.  It  claims  to  have  been 
where  it  was  before  its  creation,  where  God  is  and 
lie  alone. 

The  Cbiistian  Gnostics  (see  Gnosticism)  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  religion.    Their  system  consisted  not 

so  much  of  speculative  conceptions  as 
rii  \  ^^  ^^  presentation  of  a  ftintastic  world, 
Fathera*    ^''  Christian  mythology,  which  was  not 

to  be  acknowietigetj  by  the  Church. 
Aloof  from  this  kept  Justin  Martyr  (q.v.)  who,  the 
first  of  the  apologists,  regarded  himself  a  Christian 
luid  philosopher,  and  assumed  all  the  true  and  ra- 
tional to  be  Christian  also.  Hellenic  in  speculation^ 
he  preseota  God  as  nameless  and  indescribable,  yet 
one,  etemsl,  unbegotten,  and  unmovtML  He  reigns 
over  the  heavens  and  first  begat  the  Logos  by  whom 
he  created  the  w^orld.  Less  pronounced  as  Christian 
w*ero  Athanagoraa  and  Minuctua  Felix*  The  former 
argues  for  monotheism  on  rational  grounds.  The 
gods  are  supposed  to  be  localized,  but  this  is  impos- 
sible as  God^  who  created  the  world,  was  in  the 
space  outside  the  world,  where  no  other  God  could 
be;  and»  if  locaUzed  there,  could  not  concern  those 
in  the  worlds  and  he  would,  as  circumscribed  in 
his  presence  and  operation,  be  no  true  Goid.  The 
latter  deduces  the  knowledge  of  God,  though  in- 


complete, from  the  order  of  nature  and  organic 
adaptabihty,  and  mo  do  theism  from  the  unity  of 
nature.  The  earliest  originality  of  thought  appears 
with  the  Alexandrine  school,  which  entered  a  closer 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  beHeving  and  knowing; 
and  employed  philosophy  to  lift  the  former  to  the 
latter.  According  to  Clement  (q.v.)  no  positive 
knowledge  of  God  is  possible;  knowable  is  the  Logos^ 
the  mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  where- 
fore the  order  of  the  world  is  rational.  Indebted  to 
Phdo,  yet  he  exceeds  him  and  the  subsequent  Neo- 
platonists  in  teaching  that  the  real  gnostic  becomes 
not  oaly  like  God  but  ia  inciirnate  god  himself*  and 
that  he  swathes  divinity  not  onlj^  in  special  ecstatic 
hours  but  enjoys  eternal  rest  in  God.  With  Origen 
(q.v  )  the  conception  of  '*  restitution  "  takes  the 
place  of  ihcosis;  after  being  cleansed  from  sin,  men 
are  restored  to  the  original  state  of  happiness  and 
goodness.  His  "  First  Principles  "  is  an  attempt 
to  systematize  Christian  dogma,  and  presents  much 
for  the  philosophy  of  religion;  especially,  in  the  be- 
ginning, where  Go*l  is  declared  to  be  the  eternal 
ground  of  all  existence,  and  much  that  ia  NeopJa- 
tonic  appears.  Dependent  on  him  are  the  Greek 
Fathers  of  whom  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (q^v.)  was  the 
speculative  representative  and  the  precursor  of 
medieval  scholasticism  by  explaining  that  the  name 
God  stands  for  the  essence  of  deity  and  not  the  per- 
sons (h^q>ostase8),  so  that  the  three  divine  persons 
constitute  one  deity.  His  superior  speculiitive  gifts 
are  evidenced  also  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  church 
doctrines  by  reason,  in  which  the  Scripture  was  in- 
cludeti.  Augustine  (q.v,)  was  as  much  philosopher 
as  tiieologian,  so  that  he  may  well-nigh  rank  as  a 
NMjplatonist;  but  above  speculation  rises  his  strong 
religious  feeling.  The  ground  of  all  knowledge  is  in 
the  consciousness  of  man  s  spiritual  processes.  The 
only  eternal  truth  is  God,  w^ho  embraces  aU  true 
being  and  is  the  supreme  gootl.  The  Aristotelian 
categories  can  not  be  applied  to  him.  He  is  **  good 
without  quality,  great  without  quantity,  a  creator 
without  want,  reigning  without  position,  upholding 
all  things  without  condition,  everywhere  whole 
without  place,  eternal  without  time  *'  (De  trinUatef 
V.  2;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  Ist  ser.,  ui.  88),  He 
is  the  supreme  essence^  has  given  being,  though  not 
the  highest,  to  things  created  in  graded  series,  and 
upholds  the  world  by  incessant  re-creution,  without 
which  it  would  sink  into  primal  nothing.  Here  be- 
side transcendence  is  immanence.  The  "  City  of 
God,"  which  presents  historical  development  from 
the  reUgious  point  of  view,  at  the  conclusion  car- 
ries the  temporal  over  into  the  eternal,  and  marks  a 
distinction  for  all  time  between  the  eternally  blcaeed 
and  the  eternally  damned. 

2.  Medieval:    Augustine's  in^uence  upon  scho- 
lasticism was  considerable,  especially  by  the  Pla- 
tonic and   Neopl atonic  elements.     The  axiom  of 
Anselm  of  Canterbur>^  (cj-V.),  **  I  believe  that  I  may 
understand,"  was  taken  from  him,  and 
1*  Anselm  from  the  Alexandrines  preceding.   Rez^ 
and        gj^j^  jg  above  faith  hke  a  superstructure 
'  above  the  foundation;   not  to  dispute 
its  right  and  content,  but,  assuming  at  the  outset 
what  is  to  be  proved,  to  set  it  forth  in  a  clearer 
Ught.     Beside  the  cosmological  aiigiiment  that  the 
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ascending  series  of  the  created  things  must  presup- 
pose a  final  self-existent  being  as  first  cause,  An- 
selm  definitely  formulated  the  ontological  aigument, 
that  the  highest  which  is  God  must  be  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  reality  as  well,  otherwise  a  higher 
could  be  thinkable.  In  the  history  of  the  aigument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  Anselm's  position  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  being  of  God,  as  securely  established  for 
the  religious  consciousness,  can  never  be  omitted 
from  the  definition.  His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  the  speaker  and  the  spoken  word  are  two  and 
yet  one  so  that  there  occurs  a  *'  reflex,"  is  some- 
what artificial.  In  his  atonement  theory  he  con- 
ceives the  guilt  of  mankind,  because  committed 
against  the  infinite  God,  to  be  infinitely  great,  to  be 
atoned  for  by  an  infinite  punishment  or  its  equivar 
lent.  The  whole  human  race,  unable  to  give  satisfac- 
tion would  fall  under  total  condemnation;  hence, 
satisfaction  could  be  only  vicariously  rendered,  and 
by  God  himself,  that  is,  by  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  who  must  needs  become  incarnate.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  a  positive  act,  satisfying  God's 
justice  by  virtue  of  his  goodness,  not  by  a  penalty. 
Anselm  had  advanced  so  far  in  his  rationsd  proofs 
of  even  specific  doctrines  that  the  leading  scholastic 
successors  had  to  retrench.  Albertus  Magnus  (q.v.) 
gave  up  the  proof  of  the  Trinity  and  introduced  a 
distinction  sharpened  by  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.v.),  between  such  propositions  as,  given  by  reve- 
lation, were  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason; 
and  such  as  were  established  by  reason  alone,  the 
Trinity  being  among  the  former.  In  the  proof  of 
the  unity  of  God,  he  rests  on  the  monotheism  of 
Aristotle,  who  is  his  philosophic  basis  throughout. 
Anselm's  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  is,  for 
him,  not  binding.  Although  it  is  a  matter  of  faith, 
yet  Aquinas  offers  a  series  of  proofs  partly  Aristo- 
telian. On  the  other  hand,  even  before  Anselm, 
there  were  among  scholastics  partizans  of  the  rea- 
son. Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.)  stated  that  contrary 
to  truth  is  equivalent  to  contrary  to  reason,  a  sen- 
tence that  could  be  readily  inverted.  Abelard  (q.v.) 
went  so  far  as  to  invert  the  axiom  of  Anselm  into, 
*'  I  understand  that  I  may  believe,"  to  rationalize 
Christian  verities,  and  to  designate  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  as  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Ray- 
mond Lully  (q.v.)  declared  that  all  Christian  dog- 
mas could  be  proved ;  while  the  nominalist  William 
of  Occam  (q.v.)  aflSrmed  that  whatever  is  beyond 
experience  must  be  resigned  to  faith,  and  that  the 
existence  of  God  could  not  be  shown  either  by  ex- 
perience or  on  rational  grounds.  Thus,  the  rela- 
tion between  believing  and  knowing,  revelation 
and  reason,  philosophy  and  theology,  occupied  the 
place  of  prominence  from  Clement  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  same  problem  continued  in  the 
Renaissance,  in  which  an  independent  philosophy 
of  religion  was  reawakened,  in  more  or  less  indebted- 
ness to  antiquity.  Without  mentioning  further  the 
schools  hitherto  treated,  which  continued  in  their 
philosophical  significance,  among  those  contribu- 
ting peculiar  aspects  of  thought  appears  Nicholas 
of  Ciisa  (q.v.),  who  was  indebted  to  Neoplatonism, 
Meister  Eckhart(q.  v.),  and,  particularly,  to  scholasti- 
cism.   Denvinir  with  the  nominaUsts  that  Christian 


dogmas  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  he 
teaches  that  God  is  the  absolute  mairimiim  and  ab- 
solute minimum,  present  in  all  things,  resolving  in 
himself  irreconcilables,  unknowable  in  his  essaice, 
oognized  by  the  negative  of  knowing  (docta  ignoran- 
Ha),  and  immediately  to  be  perceived,  yea  by  ec- 
stasy to  be  reached.  The  world  of  phenomena  is  the 
unfolding  of  what  is  contained  in  God,  and  each  in- 
dividual thing  represents  the  infinity  of  Grod.  The 
search  for  the  truth  constitutes  religion,  which  is 
knowledge  apprehending  God,  and  its  end  is  blessed- 
ness. On  the  whole  he  shows  himself  a  pantheist 
and  mystic  in  what  is  characteristic  of  his  views, 
and  his  advance  step  is  his  inclination  to  the  exact 
sciences;  particularly,  the  infinity  of  space  and 
time  in  the  universe,  taken  up  by  his  pupil  Gior- 
dano Bruno  (q.v.).  To  Bruno  the  universe  is  deity, 
and  he  scarcely  distinguishes  between  Ckxi  and 
nature.  The  three  ideal  principles  of  form,  moving 
cause,  and  object  he  makes  one  in  the  organism 
with  matter.  Tomaso  Campanella  (q.v.)  sought  to 
prove  that  all  rehgions  were  originally  one  and  the 
same,  namely,  purely  natural,  and  tb&t  alT  things 
strive  for  self-preservation,  which  is  to  return  to 
their  real  principle,  which  is  the  deity.  The  four 
varieties  of  this  process  are  the  four  kinds  of  re- 
ligion: natural,  animal,  rational,  and  supernatural. 
Beside  reason  supplemented  by  revelation  there  is 
an  *^  inner  touch,"  united  with  the  love  of  God. 
For  God's  existence,  he  adds  to  innate  and  super- 
natural knowledge  another  proof.  Man  as  a  finite 
being  can  not  originate  the  representation  of  the 
infinite  being  which  he  possesses;  therefore,  the 
infinite  which  causes  it  necessarily  exists. 

8.  Modem:  The  same  aigmnent  was  reproduced 
by  Descartes  (q.v.),  who  thought  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God  beyond  a  mathematical  certainty.  The 
above  he  develops  into  a  particular 
l.DeaoarteB;  cosmological   argument:    man,  ioas- 

Splnoza.  much  as  he  possesses  a  real^tion  of 
God,  would  not  exist  if  God  did  not 
exist.  Had  he  created  himself  he  would  have  gi^'en 
himself  all  possible  perfections;  but  sprung  from 
his  ancestry,  there  must  be  for  the  series  of  descent 
a  first  cause.  The  ontological  argument  is  stated 
differently  from  Anselm.  All  perfections  are  to  be 
predicated  of  the  being  or  idea  of  God;  existence 
is  a  perfection;  therefore,  (jod  necessarily  exists. 
God  is  the  eternal,  unchangeable,  omniscient,  om- 
nipotent, self-existent  substance,  and  this  created 
the  extended  thinking  substances.  Matter  is  inert 
and  all  changes  take  place  by  cause  and  efifect. 
God's  control  of  nature  is  the  mechanical;  the  sum 
of  matter  and  movement  is  constant.  Though  he 
was  lacking  in  religious  inwardness,  yet  a  concern 
for  religion  in  putting  up  these  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God  can  not  be  denied  to  Descartes. 
Spinoza  (q.v.)  in  his  Tractatus  theotogico-poliiiaa 
endeavors  to  point  out  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween reUgioB  and  philosophy.  Each  has  its  own 
peculiar  object;  reason  dealing  with  truth  and  wis- 
dom, theology  with  piety  and  obedience.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reconcile  them,  and  not  possible,  since 
the  Bible  deals  with  moral  laws  only.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  identity  of  spirit  and  matter  he  is 
wholly  a  pantheist  (deity  being  equivalent  to  sub- 
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stance  or  that  which  is)  and  a  naturalist.  He  may 
fbe  r^arded  as  a  stroag  religious  personality,  if  ab- 
'©orption  in  the  universal;  in  love  for  the  universal 
or  God  J  wliicb  rests  upon  Intuition,  tnay  be  called 
religion;  but  irreligious  if  the  count'Cr-relation  of 
God  aad  man  be  included.  The  personality  of 
God  is  excluded  since  even  wiU  and  reason 
lire  denied  to  him;  and  there  can  be  eo  designing 
providence,  since  the  process  of  becoming  follows 
Efter  mechanical,  mathematical  kws.  Ail  things 
proceed  from  the  nature  of  God  by  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, and  his  power  and  being  are  identical.  The 
good  IB  a  conception  of  the  human  imagination, 
which  obtains  for  man  only;  and  there  is  no  abso- 
lute  good.  God  is  both  spirit  and  body.  The  es^ 
Sence  of  spirit  is  thought  which  issues  in  the  intui- 
tion of  God,  bringing  perfection,  freedom^  salvation 
from  suffering,  and  joj',  which  is  love,  to  its  object. 
In  place  of  the  dead  mechanism  of  Spinoza,  Leib- 
nitz offers  his  postulate  of  a  development  from 
within,  toward  distinct  ends,  by  a  scale  of  monads 
instinct  with  life  and  power.  With  this 
he  attempts  to  combine  the  mechan- 
ism. On  the  antithesis  of  faith  and  reason,  he 
maintained  that  some  acceptable  truths  of  revela- 
tion are  incapable  of  rational  proof;  but  they  are 
vaUd,  if  only  they  be  not  contrary  to  reason.  The 
latter  be  Umitij  to  what  Is  contrary  to  the  eternal 
luid  absolutely  necessar),"  truths ;  and  thus  he  makes 
foom  to  accept  the  church  doctrines  as  possible^ 
including  that  of  the  Trinity.  God  is  the  final  ab- 
aolute  monad,  the  primal  unity  and  highest  good^ 
yet  present  to  all  the  individual  monads.  He  ne- 
ceasarily  exists,  as  the  cause  common  to  all  the  finite 
monads;  otherwise  the  mutual  adaptability  be- 
tween the  monads  and  between  botly  and  soul 
"Would  not  be  possible,,  whereas  the  universal  har- 
mony among  them  must  be  a  preestabhahed  one. 
The  first  cause  has  so  organised  each  monad  that 
it  reflects  the  whole  more  or  less  perfectly.  The  on- 
tological  argument  he  deemed  vafid  only  if  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  being  be  shown  to  be  possible,  which 
he  regarded  to  mean  as  including  no  limits  or  nega- 
tion. The  cosmological  argument  he  construes  so 
that,  starting  out  with  the  contmgency  of  finite 
things,  a  n^sesssary  absolute  first  cause  must  be 
prcisupposed.  Inasmuch  as  every  monad  is  a  re- 
duced reflex  of  the  highest,  God*s  attributes  may 
be  deduced  by  exfiggerating  those  of  the  soul  to 
the  utmost.  The  world  composed  of  distinct  monads 
rising  in  their  scale  according  to  the  clearness  of 
representation  must  be  the  beat  possible  world; 
for,  if  not,  God  either  would  not  or  could  not  create 
a  better.  The  first  is  contradicted  by  his  goodness; 
the  second  by  Ids  omnifwtence.  In  his  theodicy  ho 
fecognixes  metaphysical,  physical,  and  moral  eiil 
•which  he  explains  as  a  negative  eontlition  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  finite  monads.  In  addition, 
without  evil  there  would  be  no  good;  moreover,  it 
multiplies  the  good,  hke  Adam's  sin,  the  occasion 
for  ChriBt's  redemption.  On  the  ground  that  the 
being  of  all  monads  is  representation,  religion  is 
based  on  the  represent^ition  of  the  highest  monad, 
that  is,  God.  This  knowledge  of  the  perfect  toward 
which  the  human  monad  strives  originates  love  for 
it.     Human  souls  have  a  sense  of  kinship  to  God, 
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whose  attitude  toward  them  is  not  as  to  creatures 
but  hke  that  of  sovereign  to  subject  or  father  to 
children.  Here  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
antithesis  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  Inasmuch  as  love  to  God  is  depend- 
ent on  correct  representation  or  cognition,  intel- 
lectuaUsm  is  implanted  upon  the  domain  of  relig- 
ion. Ascending  degrees  of  illumination  bear  with 
them  corresponding  degrees  of  religion,  morality, 
and  happiness.  The  path  is  open  to  the  EnHghten- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  centurjr. 

Christian  Wolff  (qv.),  chief  representative  of 
this  period,  sets  himself  the  task  of  providing  a 
clear,  distinct  knowledge,  without  which  the  aim  of 
mankind  or  happineas  can  not  be 
3.  The  En-  reiiched.  In  his  Theologia  mj^wralh  he 
treats  extensively  the  proofs  of  God's 
existence  and  attributes.  He  prefers 
the  a  posteriori  argument  that  the  con- 
tingency of  the  world  presupposes 
necessarily  a  first  cause,  i^ithout  whirh 
it  is  not  intelligible.  But  to  be  considered  aa 
adequate  ground  for  the  world,  reason  and  free 
wifl  must  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  must 
be  infinite  Spirit.  To  this,  the  a  priori  concept  of 
his  predece;>3ors  is  added.  Revealed  theology  ia 
not  disputed,  and  re\eIations  transcending  reason 
are  not  contrary  to  reason.  As  God  is  omnipotent, 
he  can  afford  immediate  revelation  by  miracle. 
H.  S.  Reimarus  (q.v.)  is  to  be  classed  as  a  deist  so 
far  as  he  denied  all  divine  miracle  save  that  of  the 
original  cremation.  Any  miracles  in  addition  would 
negate  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the  Creator, 
since  they  would  imply  later  interference  as  neces- 
sary. Most  diiitinguijshed  in  the  rationalistic  En- 
lightenment was  Lessing  (q.v.),  who  conceded  to 
historical  revelation  a  temporary  significance  to  be 
superseded  as  soon  as  reason  had  deduced  its  truths 
from  its  own  ground.  The  early  English  philoso- 
phers show  a  minor  appreciation  for  the  mligious. 
Frimcia  Bacon  (q.v.)  entertained  the  idea  of  paral- 
lels; reMgion  and  science  can  not  be  merged.  The 
result  of  mixing  science  with  religion  Is  unl>ciief; 
\ice  versa,  fantasy.  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v,)  finds 
the  motive  of  religion  as  weU  as  of  superstition  to 
be  fear  of  the  unseen  powers.  It  is  the  former  when 
acknowledged  by  the  8tat^^  othenvi.«?e  the  latter. 
To  oppose  personal  conviction  to  the  faith  enjoined 
by  the  sovereign  is  tantamount  to  revolution.  Her- 
bert of  Cherbur)''  (see  Deism.  I.,  J  1)  asserts  the  in- 
dependence of  rejiison  in  the  domain  of  religion, 
finding  the  **  marks  in  common,"  and  obtaining  five 
natural  truths  of  religion,  to  which  belong  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  duty,  ami  retribution.  It  is  cuatomary 
to  regard  him  as  the  first  deist.  His  view  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  imiate  is  denied  by  Locke  in  his  em- 
piricism. The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  more 
certain,  however,  to  Inm  than  the  reality  of  the 
externa!  world,  but  by  way  of  reflection,  supported 
by  the  cosmological  argument.  Di\'ine  revelation 
is  not  denied,  but  must  not  contradict  reason,  John 
Toland  (q,v.j,  the  first  to  be  designated  *'  free  think- 
er," claimed  that  Christianity  did  not  necessarily 
contain  anything  mysterious  and  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  presented  nothing  above  or  contrary  to 
reaaon.    A  chief  work  of  English  deism  ^^  its  Willi  it  m 
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Tyndall'a  (q.v.)  ChrisHanity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
in  which  it  is  taught  that  natural  religion  was  per- 
fect from  the  beginning,  and  was  restored  by  Christ. 
Radical  opposition  to  rational  dogmatism  in  relig- 
ion, as  well  as  against  deism  and  natural  religion, 
appears  with  David  Hume  (q.v.)  in  his  skeptical 
theory  of  knowledge.  Religious  principles  can  not 
be  proved  by  reason,  but  must  be  accepted  by  faith. 
In  his  Natural  History  of  Religion  (1755)  he  laid 
the  permanent  foimdation  for  a  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, the  purpose  of  which  is  psychological  analy- 
sis and  the  investigation  of  historical  development. 
This  method  did  not  present  monotheism  but  poly- 
theism as  the  primitive  form.  The  roots  of  religion 
were  passive,  fear  and  hope,  not  the  perception  of 
nature  and  reflective  thought.  Pressed  by  natural 
necessities,  and  anxious  and  restive  before  the  im- 
certain  accidents  of  life  and  impending  evil,  par- 
ticularly death,  men  asked  what  the  future  would 
bring,  and  encoimtered  with  surprise  traces  of  deity. 
To  refer  all  to  one  being  was  not  possible  among 
the  varying  circiunstances;  and  the  tendency  of 
comparison  with  self  led  to  the  anthropomorphic 
conception.  Monotheism  came  not  by  reflection 
and  the  perception  of  a  imiverse  conformable  to 
law,  but  from  practical  reasons  beginning  with  the 
idea  of  God  as  Oeator  and  Ruler.  Oscillations  be- 
tween monotheism  and  polytheism  occur  later,  even 
in  (I!hristianity.  As  regards  tolerance,  monotheism 
is  behind  the  other,  which  by  nature  may  admit 
contemporary  forms.  The  principles  of  English 
deism  were  transferred  to  French  soil  by  Voltaire 
(q.v.),  whose  famous  sentence  was:  "  If  God  did  not 
exist  he  would  have  to  be  invented,  but  all  nature 
acclaims  that  he  is."  He  attacked  Christianity  vio- 
lently as  based  on  illusion,  and  spreading  fanati- 
cism and  superstition.  [In  justice  to  Voltaire  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  antagonism  was 
not  to  religion  itself,  but  to  degenerate  religion  as 
exemplified  by  the  extremely  corrupt  forms  and 
practises  current  in  the  France  of  his  day.]  Baron 
d'Holbach  (q.v.),  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Systhne 
de  la  nature  (1770)  taught  radical  atheism,  claiming 
that  the  divine  potencies  were  products  of  a  de- 
ceived imagination,  prompted  by  fear  and  ignorance, 
and  that  the  idea  of  God  was  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious, the  cause  of  unrest  instead  of  comfort. 

Kant  (q.v.)  revolutionized  the  status  of  religion 
in  shifting  the  basis  to  morality,  though  he  belongs 
to  the  Enlightenment.  In  his  earlier  Allgemeine 
Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels  (1755)  he 
postulates  a  first  cause  upon  the  pur- 
posive  operations   of   the   powers   of 
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Critioism  ^^^^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^  eimig  mdgliche 
Beioeisffrund  zu  einer  Demonstration 
des  Daseins  Gottcs  (1763),  a  skepticism  about  proofs 
for  the  existence  already  appears.  He  states  that 
Providence  did  not  leave  the  views  necessary  to 
happiness  dependent  upon  subtle  deductions,  but 
to  the  immediate  perceptions  of  natural  common 
sense.  Yet  he  reasons  a  priori  that  it  is  impossible 
that  nothing  exists;  for  that  would  mean  that  all 
that  is  requisite  for  the  possible  was  made  void; 
but  that  whereby  all  possibility  is  removed  is  itself 
impossible.  In  the  statement  at  this  place,  that  it 
is  necessary  that  one  convince  himself  of  the  exist- 


ence of  God  but  not  necessary  that  he  demonstrate 
it,  he  anticipates  the  foremost  conclusion  of  his 
critical  work;  that,  where  knowing  ends  faith  be- 
gins, which  has  a  sure  foimdation  on  the  moral 
Significant  is  it  that  intellectualism  for  religion  was 
here  dethroned.  In  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reaacm " 
the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  are  subjected  to 
severe  criticism.  The  ontological  argument  is  void 
because  existence  can  not  belong  to  the  real  predi- 
cates of  the  most  perfect  being  along  with  tiie 
others,  but  is  rather  a  judgment  of  the  object  to- 
gether with  all  its  predicates.  The  oosmological 
and  physico-theological  arguments  require  the  on- 
tological for  their  completion,  and  are  therefore  not 
conclusive.  Even  if  IJie  oosmological  were  conclu- 
sive, it  would  yet  fall  short  of  proving  the  perfects 
ness  of  the  final  cause,  which  the  idea  of  Ciod  calls 
for;  and  if  the  teleological  alignment  would  show 
a  supermimdane  being,  such  would  not  be  an  om- 
nipotent Creator  but  the  cosmic  architect,  in  view 
of  universally  manifest  design.  Proceeding  to  pos- 
tive  theology  in  the  search  for  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  God,  Kant  does  not  dismiss  rational 
belief  from  philosophy,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the 
absolute  separation  of  knowledge  and  faith,  but  be 
does  not  admit  it  as  knowledge.  The  existence  of 
God  obtains  as  a  practical  postulate  alongside 
of  freedom  and  immortality.  The  combination  of 
virtue  and  happiness  is  an  a  priori-synthetic  judg- 
ment and  thus  necessary,  but  does  not  b«x)me 
actual  on  account  of  the  non-agreement  of  the  nat- 
ural and  moral  laws.  Hence  a  supernatural  bong 
is  postulated  holy  and  just,  who  edSfects  this  recon- 
ciliation by  reason  and  will.  This  is  known  as  the 
moral  argument,  the  central  point  in  the  naoial 
theology  in  the  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason." 
Again,  belief  in  God's  existence  is  based  on  the 
conscience,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  inner  court 
in  man,  which  appears  in  dual  personality  of  a^ 
cuser  and  judge.  The  accuser  must  conceive  him- 
self under  another  being,  almighty  but  moral,  GoA- 
The  fact  remains  imdetermined  whether  this  is  a 
real  or  an  ideal  person  invented  by  reason.  The 
kejrword  of  Kant's  ethics  is  duty,  the  categorical 
imperative  in  man,  whereby  he  legislates  for  his 
own  choice  and  conduct.  All  duties  are  divine  com- 
mands; wherefore  God  and  the  legislator  in  man 
would  coincide.  This  might  point  to  a  form  of 
pantheism,  which  Kant,  however,  could  never  have 
confessed.  The  moral  groimd  or  moral  conscious- 
ness of  "  religion  within  the  limits  of  reason  alone " 
is  emphasized  by  the  omission  of  other  motives  of 
religion;  he  woidd  mark  the  limits  against  whatever 
of  revealed  religion  is  not  rationally  apprehended. 
All  religious  practise  or  conduct  which  issues  not 
from  ethical  law  is  sham.  The  moral  order  is  in- 
verted by  the  ceremonial  element  in  religion,  which 
is  fetish  worship.  Such  also  is  prayer  considered  as 
an  inner  formal  act  of  service,  as  a  means  of  grace. 
The  spirit  of  prayer  is  the  consciousness  with  every 
act,  of  doing  it  in  the  service  of  CJod.  In  the  *'  Oi- 
tique  of  Judgment,"  with  reference  to  the  existence 
of  Crod,  all  things  are  to  be  explained,  of  course,  by 
mechanical  laws,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  re- 
flection, with  reference  to  forms  of  nature  or  even 
to  nature  as  a  whole,  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
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pie  of  their  objective  causes.  Not  to  be  able  to 
escape  the  idea  of  purpose  argues  for  the  depend- 
ence of  the  world  upon,  and  origin  from,  a  being 
eixistiiig  beyond  the  world,  and  this  is  rational  bc- 
oause  of  design,  God's  existence,  however,  is  not 
proven  but  here  merely  rests  upon  r(3flection  upon 
design  in  natiire. 

J.  G.  Ficbt^  (q  V.)  in  his  Ver^^iwh  dnfr  Kritik 
oiler  Offenbnrting  (1792)  at  first  adopted  Kant  a 
moral  view  of  rational  ftiith;  but,  in  addition,  aa- 
Bumed  that,  where  there  is  a  state  of  moral  deprav- 
P4  ht  '^^''  niiracle  and  revelation  may  serve 
Bchelllii^'  ^^  etimulanta  to  morality.  Later  in 
his  treatment  of  the  ^r^^und  of  faith  in 
a  divine  government  of  tho  world,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  atheiirtic  controversy,  he  made  religion  to  be 
faith  in  the  moral  order,  which  in  its  energy  and 
operation  is  God.  To  a&snme  beyond  l\\h  that  God 
IB  a  speciiiJ  substance  is  impos!?ible  and  contradic- 
tory^ and  his  opponents  are  the  real  atheists  who 
have  no  God,  inasmuch  as  they  set  up  an  idol  which 
debases  the  reason  and  multipheij  and  perpetuates 
human  misery.  The  positive  religions  are  institu- 
tions which  morally  preeminent  men  have  set  up 
to  effect  in  others  the  development  of  the  moral 
sense.  They  employ  sj-mbols  to  present  abstract 
thoughts  to  fsense  and  propiigate  rt^ligicm  in  wider 
circles^  but  the  essential  element  is  that  of  some- 
thing supersensible  not  contained  in  nature^  and  the 
end  of  the  development  is  the  rational  ethical 
faith.  Soon  after,  however,  Fichte  passed  from 
subjective  idealism  or  the  absolute  Ego  over  to  the 
ttbHolute  as  the  middle  ground  of  philosophy.  God 
'\&  absolute  l>eing,  in  whose  absolute  thought  nature 
is  opposed  as  the  unreal  non-ego.  Religion  is  no 
longer  mere  momlity,  a  mystical  strain  is  added. 
The  world  of  changeable  phenomcmi  i.s  merely  un- 
satisfying appearance,  a  mirage.  To  think  oneself 
and  oil  the  universe  in  t«rms  of  unchangeable  being 
is  faith.  True  hfe  is  in  Gotl,  the  rcully  uncliange- 
able  being,  and  this  is  the  love  of  God.  Philosophy 
and  rehgion  are  identified.  Finite  being  has  a  share 
in  deity,  varying  according  to  degrees  of  consciouii^ 
neas.  Religion  is  merely  assertory;  philosophy  ex- 
plains the  how.  Hence  there  must  underlie  a  cos- 
mic theory,  so  that  metaphysics  is  the  immediate 
element  of  religion,  even  religion  itself.  Schelling 
(q.v.),  far  from  being  rehgious,  regarded  matter  or 
nature  itself  as  the  divine,  in  his  natural  pliilosophy 
( 1 797-99) ,  But  in  his  philosophy  of  identity  ( 1 800- 
18(»2).  the  absolute,  which  \&  the  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  and  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of 
every  individual  thing,  is  to  him  as  God.  Philoso- 
phy and  rehgion  consist  in  the  intellectual  perceiJ- 
tion  of  the  infinite  or  absolute  in  the  finite.  Pagan- 
ism consists  in  degrading  the;  infinit^^  to  the  finite; 
Chrifitianity  rei^erses  the  process.  He  approximates 
a  mysticism  of  the  kind  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q^v,)  in 
his  Unterauchungen  uberdas  Wesen  der  inenschlichen 
Freiheit  (1809)  and  in  his  reply  to  F.  H,  Jacobi 
against  the  charge  of  atheism  and  naturalism  he 
states  that  God  is  to  him  firat  and  last;  the  former 
as  impersonal  indiffertmce  or  the  absolute;  the 
I  latter  as  personality,  the  subject  of  existence.  The 
I  usual  theism  was  impotent  and  empty;  the  mys- 
tical and  irrational  are  ths  real  speculative.    In  his 
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**  Positive  Philosophy,"  which  is  religious,  philo- 
sophical, and  mystical,  he  woidd  not  show  from  the 
concept  of  God  his  existence,  but  from  existence 
would  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  that  which  exists. 
If  a  positive  exists  as  transcendent,  it  is  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  historical  religions.  But  religion  is  either 
mythology  or  revelation,  i.e.,  incomplet43  or  complete. 
Therefore  positive  philosophy  is  essentially  philoso- 
phy of  mythology  and  revelation.  Though  furnish- 
ing no  united  system,  Schelling  stlmulat*>d  much 
activity  in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  rehgion.  Of 
his  followers,  the  fantastic  K.  A.  Eschcnmayer  at^ 
tempted  to  convert  philosophy  into  itjs  negative, 
or  rehgious  faith;  and  K.  C.  F.  Krause,  who  called 
his  doctrine  panentheism,  sets  forth  fundamentally 
God  or  being  aa  the  one  good,  and  the  perception 
and  inner  appropriation  of  the  same  as  rehgion,  or 
the  participation  in  the  one  life  of  God. 

From  the  etlnciEed  types  of  religious  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  (q.v.),  in  his 
Reden  (1799)»  made  a  signal  departure,  and  from  the 
rationalistic  as  well,  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  shallowing.  The  same  views  are  essentially  re- 
A  A  ihi  i       produced  in  his  Diakktik  (1811)  and 

mlther!^' ^^  cftnViic/^^  Glaube  (1821).  He 
finds  in  man  as  the  basis  of  religion  a 
particular  faculty,  the  pious  sense  or  feeling,  for  the 
thought  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Romanticism 
(q.  w).  By  means  of  it  there  is  an  immediate  in  tui- 
tion or  feeling  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  amid  the 
finite.  To  feel  everything  as  a  part  of  the  whole  and 
to  become  one  with  the  eternal  is  reHgion.  Piety  or 
subjective  rt^igion  is  neither  a  matter  of  cognition 
nor  action,  but  a  determination  of  feeling  oreelf-con* 
Bciousness.  When  it  is  stated  that  religion  is  based 
upon  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  it  follows 
that  in  this  consciousness  the  infinite  being  of  God 
is  given  with  the  being  of  self.  This  feeling  springs 
from  the  sense  of  contingency  in  everything,  where- 
from  the  self  and  the  external  universe  are  related 
back  to  a  final  ground,  the  ddty.  No  cognition  of 
God  precedes  tliis  feeling  but  every  judgment  of  God 
arises  from  it.  God  is  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
ideal  and  the  reiii  As  we  think  only  in  antitheses, 
we  can  not  apprehend  the  notion  of  God  clearly  in 
thought.  Attributes  of  God  do  not  represent  real 
aspects  of  liis  being  or  activity  but  obtain  only  for 
the  religious  consciousness;  the  same  is  true  of  per- 
sonality. Life,  however,  is  the  one  thing  necessary 
in  God,  whereby  Schleiermacher  e.'^capcs  the  iiiert 
idea  of  Spinoza,  Pantheist  he  has  been  declared, 
not  unju.stly  in  view  of  such  statements  as  that 
God  could  never  have  existed  without  the  world. 
The  unity  of  nature  in  relation  to  consciousness 
precludes  int4?rference  or  miracle.  A  dcterminist, 
freedom  to  him  is  no  more  than  development  of 
personality.  Natural  or  rational  religion  is  a  mere 
abstraction.  The  various  religions  art*  mpresenta- 
tions  of  the  idea  of  rehgion  rising  in  scale  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  feehng  of  God  and  the  elimina* 
tion  of  differences  in  generahzation.  The  influence 
of  Schleiermacher  must  be  taken  as  a  wholesome 
reaction  from  the  sterile  rationalism  and  hard 
ethicism  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'. 

More  one-aided  is  the  %iew  of  religion  of  Hegie] 
whose  paidogietic  or  even  pantheistic  sj'st-em  is  the 
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postulates  and  seeks  a  personal  highest  and  abso- 
lute beyond  the  empirical  unity. 

A  diametrical  opposite  to  the  above  is  Eduard 
von  Hartmann  (q.v.)  in  his  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion — Daa  religiose  Bevmaataein  derMenachheit 
im  Stufengang  aeiner  ErUvrickelung  and  Die  Rdigion 
dea  Oeiatea  (1882),  of  which  the  first  (historical- 
critical)  part  treated  of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
humanity  in  the  scale  of  its  evolution  and  the  second 
(systematic)  part  presented  the  "  Re- 
HartiMSn-  ^^^^  °^  *^®  Spirit."    He  puts  the  im- 

Bitschl.  *  personality  of  God  directly  as  postu- 
late of  the  religious  consciousness. 
Deity  is  for  him  as  absolute  Spirit  one,  and  as  such 
the  absolute  subsistence  of  the  world.  The  conse- 
quence is  cosmic  monism;  and  this  includes  the 
real  multiplicity  as  its  internal  manifold.  From 
the  groimd  of  immanence  is  necessarily  derived  the 
impersonality  of  God.  The  world  is  in  need  of  re- 
demption; hence,  pessimism  is  justified;  but  since 
the  world  is  capable  of  redemption,  teleological  op- 
timism is  likewise  warranted.  At  this  point  ap- 
peared a  proposed  total  separation  of  religion  or 
theology  and  metaphysics  on  the  part  of  A.  Ritschl 
(q.v.),  and  his  followers,  chief  of  whom  are  J.  G.  W. 
Herrmann  and  J.  Kaftan  (qq.v.),  who  are  more  or 
less  attached  to  Kant  but  do  not  place  their  value- 
judgments  of  the  religious  perception  on  the  same 
plane  with  their  ethical  judgments  and  do  not  pro- 
fess the  derivation  of  these  from  them.  These  value- 
judgments  call  forth  feelings  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, whereby  man  maintains  his  supremacy 
over  the  world  which  he  acquired  by  the  help  of 
God,  or  dispenses  with  such  help  for  this  end.  The 
religious  truths  or  facts  of  nedemption  must  be 
realized  in  experience,  without  which  there  is  no 
religious  certainty.  Certainty  of  the  reality  of  God 
is  dependent  on  the  experience  of  the  divine  opera- 
tion in  man,  arousing  feeling  and  will;  a  sense  of 
sin  and  a  desire  for  blessedness  are  present,  to  which 
correspond  an  angry  God  and  a  merciful  God.  Ad- 
ditional proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  can  avail 
no  more  than  the  recognition  of  him  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  world.  Only  the  moral  proof  is  of  value. 
More  influenced  by  Kant  on  the  side  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  is  R.  A.  Lipsius  (q.v.),  who  lays  stress 
upon  the  antithesis  between  the  empirical  depend- 
ence in  the  world  and  moral  freedom  i^ithin.  Re- 
ligion is  the  ascent  of  the  spirit  to  inner  freedom 
in  transcendent  dependence  upon  God;  a  recipro- 
cal relation  between  God  and  man,  based  upon  the 
authentication  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of 
man  or  divine  revelation.  With  ethics  as  the  basis 
of  religion  he  would  break  entirely. 

Among  thinkers  of  most  recent  date  philosophy 
of  religion  is  placed  on  a  par  with  science  of  relig- 
ion. The  Dutch  scholar  C.  P.  Tiele  (q.v.)  in  Ele- 
ments of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Gifford  Lectures, 
1896-98  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1897-99)  and  Grund- 
riss  der  Religionsivissenschaft  (1904),  in  which  he 
presents  the  two  divisions  of  Morphology  and  On- 
tology of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  took  the  ground 
that  the  philosophy  of  religion  was  neither  philo- 
sophical dogma  on  religion,  nor  a  confession  of  a 
so-called  natural  religion,  nor  that  part  of  the  old 
philosophy  which  dealt  ^ith  the  origin  of  things;  but 


that  it>  was  a  philosophical  inveetigatioii  of  the 

tmiversal  phenomenon  ordinarily  called  religioa. 

It  is  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the 

11.  oontem- j^glj^Q^ig  in  man,  and  thus  announce 

l£ou^t.  i^  i^^^u«  <^<^  csta^Ii^  1^  onsu^-    ^o' 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve its  historical  evolution,  its  various  tendencies, 
and  the  conditions  and  laws  to  which  it  is  subject. 
An  analysis  is  to  follow;   that  is,  a  study  of  its 
various  elements  and  revelations  as  psychological 
phenomena,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  common 
and  permanent  in  all  religions.    According  to  Tiele, 
religion  is  a  spiritual  state,  or  piety,  which  appears 
in  word  and  act,  representation  and  conduct,  doc- 
trine and  life.    Its  nature  is  worship— religious  re- 
spect to  a  superhuman,  infinite  power,  as  the  basis 
of  the  existence  of  man  and  the  world.    Max  Moller 
(q.v.)  lays  far  more  stress  upon  the  historical,  espe- 
cially comparative  history.    He  has  the  distinction 
of  bringing  into  the  science  of  religion  the  service 
of  philology.    True  philosophy  of  religion  is  to  him 
nothing  else  than  the  history  of  religion.    He  de- 
fines religion  as  the  realization  of  the  infinite,  which 
he  amends  later,  to  the  effect  that  only  such  real- 
izations of  the  infinite  come  imder  the  category  of 
religion  as  are  capable  of  influencing  the  ethical 
character  of  man.    Geoige  Runze,  who  emphasizes 
the  philological  basis  in  his  Sprache  und  Rdigim 
(1889),  would  condition  all  thinking  by  the  nature 
of  language  to  construct  metaphor  and  myth.    Re- 
cently an  abimdant  literature  has  sprung  up.    In 
Holland,  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff,  RdtgionaphiUm- 
phie    (Brunswick,    1887),  postulates  belief  in  the 
supersensible.     Much  recognized  has  been  L.  A. 
Sabatier's  (q.v.)  Eaquiaae  d'une  phUoaopkie  de  la 
rdigion  d*apria  la  paychdogie  et  Vkistoire  (Paris, 
1897;   6th  ed.,  1907;   Eng.  transl.,  Oudinea  of  Re- 
ligioua  Philoaophy  baaed  on  Psychdogy  and  Hiatory, 
London,  1897),  the  tendency  of  which  is  shown  by 
the  title.    In  England  Edward  Caird  in  the  Evobtr 
Hon  of  Rdigion,  Gifford  Lectures,   1890-92  (Glas- 
gow,   1893),  presents  the  religious  principle  as  a 
necessary  element  of    consciousness;.    John  Caird 
(q.v.)  in  Introduction  to  the  PhUoaopky  of  Rdigion 
attempts  to   reconcile  faith  and   knowledge;   and 
G.  J.  Romanes  in  Thoughts  on   Rdigion  (London, 
1895)  would  combine   the   doctrine   of   evolution 
with  the  concept  of  God.    Among  Italians,  L.  Valli, 
in  II  fundamento  paicologico  deUa  Rdigione  (1904), 
has  treated  the  subject  in  an  individual  but  very 
sensible  manner. 

n.  Analysis  of  Religion:     After  this  historical 
review,  it  is  in  order  to  assume  a  position  in  regard 
to  certain  questions  already  raised :  Is,  on  the  whole, 
a  philosophy  of  reUgion  warranted?  Is 
I.  Method,  it  necessary?    As  soon  as  a  scientific 
philosophic  investigation  is  opened  the 
religious  side  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry,  other- 
wise an  element  of  first  importance  would  be  ab- 
sent from  human  knowledge.    Besides,  philosophy 
of  religion  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  whole  phil- 
osophic system.    Philosophy  of  religion  as  such  in 
name  dates  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   Previously  its  problems  were  treated  in  con- 
nection with  metaphy^sics  or  ethics.     Its  position 
is  properly  after  the  series  composed  of  metaphysics, 
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states  of  feeling.  Infinity  is  the  forniaJ  and  spirit- 
uality is  the  material  element,  and  tlie  two  together 
constitute  the  idea  of  God,  the  absolute  Spirit,  from 
wiiich  the  idea  of  personality  must  be  far  removed. 
On  the  other  side,  C.  H.  Weisse,  Herman  Ulriei,  and 
I.  H,  Fichte  (q-v.)  specially  emphasize  the  person- 
ality of  God  and  thus  violently  attack  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  although  much  indebted  to  it.  With  still 
greater  positivcness,  they  threw  themselves  againi*t 
materialism,  but  availed  themi^lves  of  the  ide^i*  of 
experience  in  order  to  bring  philosophy  nearer  to 
theolog>\  Their  avowed  object  was  to  demonstrate 
a  speculative  theism. 

An  altogether  different  course  from  that  of  Hegel 
was  taken  by  J.  F.  Herbart,  who  ^irote  no  religious 
philosophy,  but  expressed  religious  vie\\a  sporad- 
ically in  his  workij,  RcUgiou.i  belief  is  to  proceed 
from  the  \iew  of  nature.  The  higher  organismfi 
a  rr    \\  Tf:  ^'^^i-i^ly   iii'Kiif^    lA  designing    intelli- 

'  J  Lotze  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  safely  assumed 
*  that  this  teleological  feature  exists  only 
in  representation  and  not  in  nature  itself.  Still, 
no  binding  proof  of  this  intelligence  can  be  ad- 
duced; a  natural  theology"  is  impossible;  and  to 
bring  the  representative  concept  of  God  in  compari- 
son with  nature  or  the  real  reaault^  in  contradictions. 
Hence  God  can  be  more  closely  apprehended  by  the 
ethical  predicates — wisdom,  holiness,  power,  love, 
righteousness — derived  from  practical  ideas  but 
not  adaptable  to  a  pantheistic  conception*  Her- 
bart  haa  a  high  esteem  for  religion  on  account  of  its 
solacing  and  disciplinary  efficacy.  Wilhelm  Dro- 
bisch  (1840)  carries  out  Herbart  s  position  more 
fully,  not  without  some  impressions  from  Kant. 
The  sense  of  impotence  and  limitation — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral— gives  rise  to  desire  for 
liberation  and  the  ascent  abo\'e  the  finite,  A  divine 
existence  is  not  only  to  be  ^%islied  for  but  must  be 
subject  of  proof  for  the  sake  of  objective  signifi- 
,ce.  The  inadequate  teleological  argument  must 
supplenoented   by   practical   moral   reasons   of 

lief.  The  moral  world-ideal  is  to  be  realized  as 
the  highest  good^  but  this  ia  possible  only  if  God 
is  the  cause  of  that  ideal  as  well  as  of  the  means  in 
nature  necessary  to  its  realization.  J.  F.  Fries^  fol- 
lowed by  E.  F.  Apelt  and  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  (q.v.), 
is  notable  for  emphasizing  the  esthetic  element  for 
religious  philosophy.  In  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime are  tiewed  the  finite  as  manifestation  of  the 
etexnal.  The  esthetic  view  of  the  world  subserves 
the  ideas  of  faith.  Of  more  recent  thinkers  the 
most  influential  in  this  connection  is  Hermann 
Lotze  (q  v.),  who  produced  no  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion but  furnishes  glimpses  in  hia  lectures  and 
his  '*  Microcosm.**  He  does  not  End  the  main  field 
of  religious  philosophy  in  the  analysis  of  the  mo- 
ments of  consciousnessT  but  would  inquire  first  how" 
much  light  reason  alone  can  afford  concerning  the 
supersensuous  world,  and  then  how  far  a  revealed 
religious  content  may  be  combined  with  these  fun- 
damental principles.  The  central  point  for  him  is 
the  existence  of  God,  for  which  he,  however^  does 
not  furnish  adequate  proofs.  In  support  of  it,  he 
lays  considerable  stress  upon  a  form  of  the  onto- 
logteal  arguments  it  is  impossible  that  the  greatest 
thinkable  object  doea  not  exist;    therefore^  there 


must  be  a  greatest.  The  universal  substance,  al 
once  the  ground  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  world, 
attains  its  full  content  first  in  the  concept  of  God; 
and  God  may  not  be  thought  without  personality, 
to  which  the  antithesis  to  a  non-ego  or  actual  external 
world  is  not  essential.  Personahty  is  spirit  already 
when  in  antithesis  with  its  own  states;  that  is,  with 
its  own  representations,  it  knows  itself  as  the  simple^ 
uniting  subject  upon  which  they  are  merely  contin* 
gent.  The  being  of  the  personal  God  appears  only 
imperfectly  in  the  known,  empirical  personality;  it 
must,  in  a  measure*  be  super|>er8on!il,  whereby  the 
concept  of  personality  seems  again  to  vanish.  The 
relations  of  God  to  the  universe,  subjoined  to  the 
three  categories  of  creation,  preservation,  and  go%*- 
emment,  occasion  the  designation  of  attributes 
(see  pRo^^I>ENCE) ;  of  which  the  metaphysical 
determine  God  as  the  ground  of  all  reality  in  the 
finite,  and  the  etliical  satisfy  the  desire  to  find  in 
the  supreme  existence  also  the  supreme  values. 
The  religious  feeling  transcends  cognition,  in  that 
man  apprehends  himself  as  divine  being,  aa  united 
with  God,  who  conditions  his  being  and  reveals 
himself  in  him.  Here  Lot£e  approximates  panthe- 
ism as  he  does  also  in  his  metaphysics,  inasmuch  as, 
for  him,  the  single  substantial  cosmic  ground  com- 
prehends all  individual  realities.  Gustav  Glogaus, 
upon  whose  views  a  cult  was  established  after  his 
death,  held  that  the  existence  of  God  was  the  sum- 
mit  of  all  philosophy.  Its  certainty  is  deduced 
from  that  of  Bclf-cxiHtenee.  From  God  are  derived 
the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  spirits  crt?ated 
by  God  after  his  image.  Opposing  extreme  intel- 
lectualism,  he  regards  feeling  and  experience  of 
God  as  the  essentials  of  religion.  The  same  tend- 
ency as  Lotze 's  is  shoT^Ti  by  Guenther  Thiele,  in  Die 
Pidlosophie  des  SelhstbewusstAeim  (1895),  depend- 
ing also  upon  J.  G.  Fiehte.  At  the  root  of  the  acts 
of  the  individual  ego  appearing  in  the  succession 
of  time  is  the  absolute  «upertcmpoml  Ego.  The 
concept  of  God  has  its  termination  in  the  absolute 
Ego  rising  from  animism  to  the  god  of  the  sun  or 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  thence  to  the  absolute  sub- 
stance, implying  necessarily  the  concept  of  the  all- 
wise  and  omnipotent  Creator.  Much  deserving  rec- 
ognition has  been  accorded  to  Ilerrminn  8iebeck, 
who  in  his  Lchrbuch  der  Religions philoBophie  (Frei- 
burg, 1893)  defined  this  subject  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  the  nature  and 
activity  of  the  spiritual  life  upon  the  fact  of  relig- 
ion, for  its  particular,  distinct  formulation.  He 
defines  religion  as  the  intellectual,  emotional,  iind 
active  practical  conviction  of  the  exii?tence  of  God 
and  the  supranmndane  and,  in  connection  there- 
with, of  the  possibility  of  redemption.  The  aim  of 
science  and  metaphysics  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  ground  of  things  and  their  unity  as  an  imper- 
sonal subject,  and  it  arrives  at  the  idea  of  a  spirit 
immanent  in  the  world,  winch  may,  not  inconse- 
quontly,  be  thought  of  as  personality.  On  the 
other  hand  faith  or  religion  concerns  itself  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  personal  relation  of  man  with  the 
di\'ine  ground  of  things  and  uiith  knowledge  only 
BO  far  as  it  mediates  this  consciousness.  As  this 
does  not  lie  in  the  empirical  world,  therefore  faith 
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postulates  and  seeks  a  personal  highest  and  abso- 
lute beyond  the  empirical  unity. 

A  diametrical  opposite  to  the  above  is  Eduard 
von  Hartmann  (q.v.)  in  his  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion — Das  rdigidse  Bewuastaein  derMenschheit 
tm  Stufengang  seiner  Entwickelung  and  Die  Rdigion 
des  Oeistes  (1882),  of  which  the  first  (historical- 
critical)  part  treated  of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
humanity  in  the  scale  of  its  evolution  and  the  second 
(systematic)  part  presented  the  "  Re- 
^^^^^^^^.  ligion  of  the  Spirit."    He  puts  the  im- 

Bitaohl.  *  pcsonality  of  God  directly  as  postu- 
late of  the  religious  consciousness. 
Deity  is  for  him  as  absolute  Spirit  one,  and  as  such 
the  absolute  subsistence  of  the  world.  The  conse- 
quence is  cosmic  monism;  and  this  includes  the 
real  multiplicity  as  its  internal  manifold.  From 
the  groimd  of  immanence  is  necessarily  derived  the 
impersonality  of  God.  The  world  is  in  need  of  re- 
demption; hence,  pessimism  is  justified;  but  since 
the  world  is  capable  of  redemption,  teleological  op- 
timism is  likewise  warranted.  At  this  point  ap- 
peared a  proposed  total  separation  of  religion  or 
theology  and  metaphysics  on  the  part  of  A.  Ritschl 
(q.v.),  and  his  followers,  chief  of  whom  are  J.  G.  W. 
Herrmann  and  J.  Kaftan  (qq.v.),  who  are  more  or 
less  attached  to  Kant  but  do  not  place  their  value- 
judgments  of  the  religious  perception  on  the  same 
plane  with  their  ethical  judgments  and  do  not  pro- 
fess the  derivation  of  these  from  them.  These  vsJue- 
judgmcnts  call  forth  feelings  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, whereby  man  maintains  his  supremacy 
over  the  world  which  he  acquired  by  the  help  of 
God,  or  dispenses  with  such  help  for  this  end.  The 
religious  truths  or  facts  of  redemption  must  be 
realized  in  experience,  without  which  there  is  no 
religious  certainty.  Certainty  of  the  reality  of  God 
is  dependent  on  the  experience  of  the  divine  opera- 
tion in  man,  arousing  feeling  and  will;  a  sense  of 
sin  and  a  desire  for  blessedness  are  present,  to  which 
correspond  an  angry  God  and  a  merciful  God.  Ad- 
ditional proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  can  avail 
no  more  than  the  recognition  of  him  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  world.  Only  the  moral  proof  is  of  value. 
More  influenced  by  Kant  on  the  side  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  is  R.  A.  Lipsius  (q.v.),  who  lays  stress 
upon  the  antithesis  between  the  empirical  depend- 
ence in  the  world  and  moral  freedom  within.  Re- 
ligion is  the  ascent  of  the  spirit  to  inner  freedom 
in  transcendent  dependence  upon  God;  a  recipro- 
cal relation  between  God  and  man,  based  upon  the 
authentication  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of 
man  or  divine  revelation.  With  ethics  as  the  basis 
of  religion  he  would  break  entirely. 

Among  thinkers  of  most  recent  date  philosophy 
of  religion  is  placed  on  a  par  with  science  of  relig- 
ion. The  Dutch  scholar  C.  P.  Tiele  (q.v.)  in  Ele- 
ments of  the  Science  of  Religioji,  Gifford  Lectures, 
1896-98  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1897-99)  and  Grund- 
riss  der  Religionswi^senscliaft  (1904),  in  which  he 
presents  the  two  divisions  of  Morphology  and  On- 
tology of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  took  the  ground 
that  the  philosophy  of  religion  was  neither  philo- 
sophical dogma  on  religion,  nor  a  confession  of  a 
so-called  natural  religion,  nor  that  part  of  the  old 
philosophy  which  dealt  with  the  origin  of  things;  but 


that  it  was  a  philosophical  investigatioii  of  the 
tmivenal  phenomenon  ordinarily   called  religioiL 

It  is  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the 

11.  oontom*  rpiigiftiig  in  man,  and  thus  announce 

l£ou^t.   i^i^^ures^<les'^bl^ite  origin.    For 

this  purpose  it  is  necessaiy  to  ob- 
serve its  historical  evolution,  its  various  tendencies, 
and  the  conditions  and  laws  to  which  it  is  subject. 
An  analysis  is  to  follow;  that  is,  a  study  of  its 
various  elements  and  revelations  as  psychological 
phenomena,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  common 
and  permanent  in  all  religions.  According  to  Tiele, 
religion  is  a  spiritual  state,  or  piety,  which  appears 
in  word  and  act,  representation  and  conduct,  doc- 
trine and  life.  Its  nature  is  worshify— religious  re- 
spect to  a  superhuman,  infinite  power,  as  the  basis 
of  the  existence  of  man  and  the  world.  Max  MOller 
(q.v.)  lays  far  more  stress  upon  the  historical,  espe- 
cially comparative  history.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  bringing  into  the  science  of  religion  the  service 
of  philology.  True  philosophy  of  religion  is  to  him 
nothing  else  than  the  history  of  religion.  He  de- 
fines religion  as  the  realization  of  the  infinite,  which 
he  amends  later,  to  the  effect  that  only  such  real- 
izations of  the  infinite  come  under  the  category  of 
religion  as  are  capable  of  influencing  the  ethicsl 
character  of  man.  Geoige  Runze,  who  emphasizes 
the  philological  basis  in  his  Sprache  und  Rdigion 
(1889),  would  condition  all  thinking  by  the  nature 
of  language  to  construct  metaphor  and  m3rth.  Re- 
cently an  abundant  literature  has  sprung  up.  In 
Holland,  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff,  ReUgionsphHoso- 
phie  (Brunswick,  1887),  postulates  belief  in  the 
supersensible.  Much  recognized  has  been  L.  A. 
Sabatier's  (q.v.)  Esquisse  d*une  philosopkie  de  la 
rdigion  d*aprks  la  psychologie  et  Vkistoire  (Paris, 
1897;  6th  ed.,  1907;  Eng.  transl.,  Oudines  of  Re- 
ligious Philosophy  based  on  Psychology  and  History, 
London,  1897),  the  tendency  of  which  is  shown  by 
the  title.  In  England  Edward  Caird  in  the  Evobtr 
lion  of  Rdigion^  Gifford  Lectures,  1890-92  (Glas- 
gow, 1893),  presents  the  religious  principle  as  a 
necessary  element  of  consciousness;.  John  Caird 
(q.v.)  in  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Rdigion 
attempts  to  reconcile  faith  and  knowledge;  and 
G.  J.  Romanes  in  Thoughts  on  Rdigion  (London, 
1895)  would  combine  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
with  the  concept  of  God.  Among  Italians,  L.  Valli, 
in  II  fundamento  psicologico  ddla  Rdigione  (1904), 
has  treated  the  subject  in  an  individual  but  very 
sensible  manner. 

n.  Analysis  of  Religion:  After  this  historical 
review,  it  is  in  order  to  assume  a  position  in  regard 
to  certain  questions  already  raised :  Is,  on  the  whole, 

a  philosophy  of  religion  warranted?  Is 
I.  Method,  it  necessary?    As  soon  as  a  scientific 

philosophic  investigation  is  opened  the 
religious  side  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry,  other- 
wise an  element  of  first  importance  would  be  ab- 
sent from  himian  knowledge.  Besides,  philosophy 
of  religion  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  whole  phil- 
osophic system.  Philosophy  of  religion  as  such  in 
name  dates  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Previously  its  problems  were  treated  in  con- 
nection with  metaphysics  or  ethics.  Its  position 
is  properly  after  the  series  composed  of  znetaphysics, 
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peycbology,  and,  possibly,  after  ethics  and  esthetics. 
If  it  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  philosophic  i^eriea, 
then  it  is  also  the  chmax,  since  it  pertains  to  the 
most  momentous  transactions  of  the  soul-life.  Ab 
to  the  di vision,  the  first  step  15  an  investigation  of 
what  is  essential  in  all  religions^  tipon  a  historical 
and  psychoIogic4il  basts.  This  is  to  iticlude  not  only 
what  appeals  to  the  susceptibility  of  a  refined  re- 
ligious consciousness*  but  everjlhing  to  which  a 
possible  standard  of  value  may  be  applied  to  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion  from  the  lowest 
stages  of  development  to  the  highest.  As  there  is 
no  common  definition  of  religion,  it  depends  upon 
every  individual  investigator  how  far  he  will  ex- 
iend  the  inclusive  limits  of  religious  phenomena, 
hoping  that  he  may  not  be  too  much  at  variance 
witli  universal  opinion.  If  the  nature  of  religion  in 
its  essence  is  presumably  founds  the  next  step  is 
estimate  the  truth-value  of  religion  and  the  rep- 
resentations formulated  by  religious  persons. 
Should  this  vanish  wholly  and  only  an  estimate  of 
feehng  remain,  such  representations  couJd  not 
maintain  even  this,  for  the  intellect  might  possi- 
bly present  them  as  nugatory.  Here  is  the  point 
cf  contact  with  metaphysies- 

The  actiWties  and  processes  in  the  human  soul 
are  to  be  \newed  in  the  threefold  distinction  of  rep- 
resentation (cognjtion),  feeling,  and  will;  though 
lit  is  rniderst'Ood  that  these  arc  operated  by  the 
soul  in  complex  combinations.  This 
2.  Repre-  diWsion  is  of  advantage,  since  the  three 
sentation.  leading  modem  contributors  to  the 
problem  distinguish  themselves  ac- 
cordingly: Kant  representing  the  religion  of  ethics 
or  will;  iSchleiermacher,  of  feeling;  and  Hegi?l,  of 
the  intellect.  That  religion  was  a  matter  of  repre* 
fientation»  thought,  knowledge,  was  always  held, 
and  intellect ualism  prevailed  from  the  age  of  Soc- 
rates, Wherever  religion  has  been  reeogtii^ed  repK 
^^esentatioIl^  play  their  part,  and  generally  of  a  su- 
perb umfin  being;  in  the  highly  developed  forms,  of 
the  transcendent  spiritual  being,  God,  the  One. 
However,  does  the  possession  of  truth,  even  the 
highest,  constitute  religion?  Aristotle  claimed 
knowledge  of  the  prime  Mover  of  things,  but  was 
not  therefore  religious.  If  any  one  knew  God  and 
divine  things  from  the  innermost  unity  of  nature, 
if  he  even  possenised  absolute  certainty  of  the  be- 
yond ^  and  yet  did  not  realize  a  relation  with  this 
supramundane  or  universal^  or  had  not  reconciled 
the  variaDce  between  the  infinite  and  himself  the 
finite,  or  did  not  at  least  make  the  attempts  he 
would  not  possess  what  is  called  religion.  Not 
even  if  for  knowledge  were  substituted  faith  in  the 
usual  senae;  that  is  not  subnussion  to  the  super- 
human, but  the  lower  step,  as  in  the  Alexandrine 
sense  of  **  faith  "  in  comparison  with  ''  knowledge." 
He  could  not  be  called  pious^  liecause  the  attitude 
toward  the  higher  or  highest  is  not  yet  present. 
Every  religion  develops  representations,  which 
supplant  metaphysics.  The  mystic  sets  the  high- 
ly est  before  his  mind,  before  he  sinks  into  it;    ihe 

tuddhist   must   have   representation   of   Nirvana; 

et  either   is  concerned  about  something  wholly 

liflFerent* 
Feehng,  on  the  other  hand^  plays  a  part,  without 


which  a  rehgion  is  un thinkable.  This  occurs  first 
in  a  sense  of  dependence,  which  may  be  upon  an^' 
incidental  object  to  which  power  is  ascribed  (fetish) ; 

or  a  useful  or  harmful  part  of  natuwj 
3.  Feeling,  (animal    worship,    star-cult,    8abaiam, 

and  perhaps  animism) ;  or  nature  with 
its  inflexible  laws  as  a  whole,  regarded  either  as  ani- 
mate or  as  pure  mechanism  (naturalLsm,  Stoicism, 
SpinoBa);  or  upwn  spirits,  particularly  of  the  de* 
ceased  (aneestor-worsliip,  and  with  it  totemism). 
See  CoMPAiiATi%'E  Relioion.  Many  like  Herbert 
Spencer  would  derive  all  religion  from  the  revering 
of  the  departed  or  ancestors.  The  m>i:  ho  logical 
gods  probably  originated  from  the  personification 
of  the  powers  of  natiu-e,  as  at  a  later  stage  the  goda 
of  the  mj-ths  were  allegorical ly  reversed  to  powers 
of  nature.  By  knowledge  of  his  dualistic  nature^ 
man  could  conceive  of  the  jxjwera  as  persons  and 
as  spiritual,  not  without  some  degree  of  material 
form.  The  final  view  was  that  the  infinite  great*- 
ness  and  power  over  aU  was  a  spirit  upon  whom 
man  was  in  all  things  dopt^ndent,  yet  possessing  a 
certain  self-existence  and  freedom.  With  theBe 
representations  of  the  powers  or  of  dependence  upon 
them,  feelings  are  bound  up,  either  of  like  or  dislike. 
The  latter  may  accompany  a  representation  of  the 
contraction  of  human  power  and  the  diminution  of 
the  sense  of  self,  and  become  strong  aversion,  such 
as  fear  of  impending  natural  calamity.  This  feel- 
ing is  stiJl  more  intensified,  if  the  sense  of  guilt  he 
added.  If  feeling  of  dependence  involves  no  more 
than  fear,  it  is  not  religion.  In  the  religious  fear 
of  God  the  element  is  much  rt^dueedj  and  the  sense 
passes  over  into  obedience  and  reverence.  Neither 
can  it  be  said  that  fear  created  the  gods,  because  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  the  representation  of 
superhuman  powers.  The  sense  of  fear  or  the  re- 
sultant pain,  physical  or  spiritual,  leads  to  libera- 
tion from  necessity,  or  salvation,  which  is  hoped 
for  or  petitioned  from  the  deities.  This  hope  of 
salvation^  which  may  pass  over  into  certainty,  is 
bound  up  with  great  joy  over  the  sense  that  a  be- 
neficent power  watches  over  man,  so  that  no  harm 
can  l>efall  him.  A  mode  of  fellowalilp  or  union  with 
God  develops,  though  not  necessarily  mystical: 
a  vanishing  of  consciousness,  though  not  a  theosis; 
but  a  complete  rest  in  God,  the  state  of  being  hid 
in  him,  which  constitutes  blessedness.  This  is  the 
climax  of  rehgion;  it  is  joy  without  end.  The  feel- 
ing of  dependence  wliich  starts  with  the  utmost 
fhspleasure  culminates  with  the  highest  bliss  of  sub- 
mission to  God,  of  the  dissolution  of  personidity. 
Sis  in  Buddhism;  in  Christianity  the  union  with 
God  in  the  celestial.  The  ultimate  aim  of  religion 
is  thus  a  feeling  of  good  fortune*  to  use  the  expres- 
sion; and  as  a  practical  concern  of  human  spirit, 
religion  thus  corresponds  to  ethics. 

If  this  be  the  ciise,  desire  next  claims  considera- 
tion with  reference  to  the  nature  of  religion.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  religious  phenomena  in 
their  evolution  can  not  be  understood  without  the 

acti\'ity  of  the  will.    Necessity,  or  tlie 
4.  Will,     desire  to  escape  it,  impels  to  a  relation 

with  the  highest  principle,  by  which 
liberation,  salvation  from  evil,  or  even  the  escape 
from   individual   isolation   from   God   are  sought 
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First,  the  desire  seeks  earthly  goods,  then  the  higher, 
for  this  life  and  the  next.  Beside  and  above  phys- 
ical necessity  appear  mental  anxiety,  earnest  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  soul,  and  the  desire  for  in- 
dividual immortality.  Necessity  begets  prayer. 
Sacrifices  for  the  most  part  represent  the  effort  to 
avert  necessity.  Specially  active  appear  the  relig- 
ious phenomena  when  the  moral  precepts  are  taken 
as  the  commands  of  God,  and  their  violation  ob- 
scures the  relation  with  the  divine,  or  threatens 
with  estrangement  from  God.  Painful  remorse  re- 
sults; in  the  lower  stages  with  fear  of  punishment 
here  or  hereafter,  in  the  upper  in  view  of  the  inner 
longing  for  the  highest.  The  ethical  life  may  lose 
its  self-dependence  and  be  absorbed  in  the  religious 
or  at  least  be  intimately  complicated  with  it.  At 
all  events,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  inwardly 
religious,  morality  can  not  subsist  without  religion, 
but  he  must  also  be  moral  in  practise.  The  relig- 
ious state  of  life  will  then  include  all  of  man's  ac- 
tivity, all  of  life;  so  that  it  may  be  observed  as  a 
continuous  service  to  God.  A  conclusion  of  relig- 
iousness can  not  be  made  from  acts  which  out- 
wardly seem  moral,  not  even  those  known  as  the 
forms  of  worship,  often  divided  into  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  To  these  performances  belong  the  most 
manifold  ceremonies,  which  are  characteristic  of 
all  religions,  and  are,  in  part,  symbolic  in  signifi- 
cance. For  the  greater  multitude,  the  essential  in 
religion  manifests  itself  in  these  forms  of  worship; 
and,  though  they  can  not  originate,  they  may  rein- 
force the  content,  specially  in  conmiunal  fellow- 
ship. As  the  incorporation  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  community,  they  are  symbols  of  unity  as  well 
as  the  medium  of  consensus  on  articles  of  belief. 
Through  both,  objective  religion  is  constituted.  It 
is  striking  how  those  who  have  rejected  the  previ- 
ous metaphysics  and  all  objective  religion,  like  A. 
Comte,  nevertheless  revert  to  the  construction  of 
a  ritual  to  the  minutest  detail,  embracing  both 
prayer  and  sacrament.  Outward  worship,  though 
indispensable  to  objective  religion,  is  not  absolutely 
such  to  subjective  religion.  Those  who  realize  su- 
preme satisfaction  in  inner  communion  with  the 
highest  superhuman  and  feel  themselves  freed  from 
all  bodily  and  spiritual  necessities  may  be  said  to 
possess  religion,  although  they  do  not  bring  their 
inner  states  to  outward  representative  acts  of 
manifestation.  For  many  the  external  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  aid  in  mediating  the  subjective 
with  its  supreme  infinite  object,  though  it  be  not 
regarded  as  essential.  Self-expression  is  only  nat- 
ural, and  the  continued  association  of  form  with 
spirit  clothes  it  with  a  validity  that  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  inner  life. 

To  generalize  from  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said 
that  religion  pertains  to  the  entire  soul-lLfe.     It  is 

practical  not  theoretical;    though  the 

5.  General-  latter  is  warranted  in  the  sphere  of 

ization.      representation.     The  religious  process 

opening  with  a  feeling  of  necessity 
proceeds  to  desire  of  relief  and  happiness,  and  cul- 
minates in  the  reconciliation  of  the  aim  with  the 
transcendent  or  inmianent  infinite.  Optimism  and 
pessimism  are  thus  interrelated.  Redemption  (or 
salvation)  is  the  most  adequate  term  in  the  relig- 


ious vocabulaiy.    It  implies  first  something  to  be 
released  from,  then,  in  succession,  the  inclination, 
the  inmost  yearning,  and  the  final  attainment.  Law 
and  Gospel,  sin  and  grace,  are  the  antitheses  in 
Christianity,   to  be  recondled  in  salvation;  the 
latter  appearing  also  in  Buddhism,  although,  as 
also  in  the  Ktmtian  ethics,  here  man  must  8a?e 
himself.    Although  the  common  principle  of  all  re-    . 
ligions,  from  the  lowest  fetishism,  is  the  aspiration 
for  redemption,  yet  the  representation  of  the  higher 
powers  as  the  objective  of  the  desire  is  very  much 
diversified;    variously,   according  to  geographical 
situation,  customs,  stages  of  civilization,  as  also 
the  creative  imagination,  and,  specially,  according 
to  the  tremendous  influence  of  divinely  gifted  per- 
sonalities as  mediators  of  a  revelation,  who  deepen, 
illumine,  and  inspire,  not  only  the  representations 
but  also  the  entire  religious  life.     In  Christianity 
thus    is    presented    the    God-man    as    Redeemer. 
Though  representations  are  indispensable  to  relig- 
ion, subjective  and  objective,  yet  Uiey  can  not  claim 
to  belong  to  the  concept  or  essence  of  religion. 
Monotheism  may  or  must  be  assumed  to  satisfy 
religious  requirement;  yet  it  is  not  exclusively  the 
only  religious  form.     In  the  sphere  of  representa- 
tion evolution  takes  place,  while  the  essential  re- 
mains constant.    On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  evolution  was  ascending  toward  the  purer  and 
more  spiritual;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  orig- 
inal form  was  not  monotheistic,  and  there  was  a 
downward  process.   Ethnic  religions  would  not  then 
be  primitive,  but  degenerate  growths.    To  regard 
henotheism  as  primitive  is  impossible  because  it  can 
occur  only  with  polytheism.     Proper  is  it,  indeed, 
not  to  assume  only  one  primitive  form  but  various 
forms  that  have  developed  gradually  in  different 
zones. 

To  estimate  the  relative  truth-value  of  religion, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  religions 
that  turn  toward  a  higher  universal  for  redemption 
and  those  that  seek  it  by  themselves.  The  latter 
are  represented  by  Buddhism,  al- 
6.  Relative  though  this  soon,  for  the  greater 
Estimation,  masses,  reverted  to  the  other  form. 
The  question  of  truth  depends  on 
whether  its  aim  is  actualized,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  comes  to  reality  in  experience.  The  same 
standard  must  hold  true  for  the  other  religions  as 
well.  However,  there  is  involved  also  in  this  egti- 
mation  of  the  true  reality  of  a  religion  its  relation 
to  the  representations  of  its  highest  being  or  beings. 
The  question  would  then  be  whether  the  represen- 
tations correspond  to  the  reality  which  philosophical 
thought  professes  to  attain.  In  monotheistic  faiths 
and  Christianity,  which  are  regarded  as  the  highest 
forms,  a  foremost  subject  of  consideration  is  the 
existence  of  God  with  reference  to  which  the 
community  is  to  be  established,  and  its  closer  deter- 
mination. Briefly,  scientific  thought  arrives  at  the 
certain  assumption  of  a  being,  which  is  absolute,  in- 
finite, and  as  such  is  imity,  and  is  all-inclusive,  even 
of  man.  If  man  finds  himself  constrained  to  re- 
gard the  ultimate  elements  of  being,  as  analogous 
to  his  subjective  self,  to  be  apprehended  as  spi> 
itual,  inasmuch  as  this  is  inmiediately  given  in  con- 
sciousness and  matter  dissolves  in  the  ^ort  to  cost- 
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ceive  it,  then  infinite  being  as  such  is  spiritual, 
and  man  ha^  his  ground  in  tlie  infinite  8pint\jal 
Being,  and  is  dependent  upon  it.  If  the  religious 
conBciousneas  a^miine^  tliis  final  universal  as  God, 
it  is  €a«y  to  r^ard  the  same  as  transcendent,  with- 
out thia  being  essential  for  religion.  If  it  further 
ascribes  to  God  personality  and  ethical  attributes^ 
thei?e  involve  the  conception  of  the  being  of  God  in 
contradictions!,  and  can  not  define  the  same  meta- 
physically; they  l>ecome  matters  of  faith.  orol>jectivo 
conceptions  adaptable  t^  human  ncn^l,  whose  satis- 
faction may  be  regardetl  as  necessary;  but  accord- 
ing to  their  content  these  determinations  defy 
proof.  The  intellectual  proofs  for  the  divine  exist- 
ence from  the  time  of  .\ristotle,  as  also  the  ajxslo- 
getic  arguments,  are  not  finaL  Most  conWncing  is 
the  teleological,  yet  this  halt^  before  the  c\idence 
of  much  tluit  is  not  pxu'jiosive,  and  before  evil  in 
the  world,  which  is  regarded  by  the  religioiis  as  be- 
longing to  the  plan  of  the  whole  and  is  overcome^ 
but  not  convincingly  explained,  by  intellectual 
thought.  The  weakest  is  the  moral  argument, 
which  assumes  unpro%^ed  premises.  Tliough  not 
final,  these  arguments  at  most  increase  probability. 
Proofs  for  other  specifically  religious,  in  a  measure 
Christian,  dogmas,  such  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  are 
still  lem  convincing.  Here  appeal  must  be  made  to 
faith,  not  to  reason.     See  Rfiuoion;  God.  IV^ 
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Corporations  Sole  and  Aggregate  (fi  3). 
Object*  of  Ineorpomtion  (|  4). 
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The  cori>oration  formed  for  the  purposes  of  relig- 
ion is  ail  important  element  in  American  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  The  Americitn  reli^ons  corpo- 
ration difft*rH  in  orijg:in,  function,  and 
I.  Legal  power  from  the  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
Basis,  tion  known  to  Europcim  law  which  is 
the  product  of  canon  law,  and  has  been 
developed  by  analogy  from  the  corporation  of  the 
ciAil  law  based  upon  the  Fioman  law.  It  is  not  an 
American  development  of  the  English  legal  ecclesi- 
astical corporation,  which  is  compKised  entirely  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  subject  to  Cicclefflastical 
judicatories.  The  religious  corporation  in  the 
United  States  belongs  to  the  class  of  civil  corpora- 
tions, not  for  profitt  which  are  organized  and  con* 
trolled  according  to  the  principles  of  common  law 
and  equity  as  administered  by  the  civil  courts. 
Distinction  is  necessary  bt»tween  the  corporation 
and  the  religious  society  or  church  with  which  it 
may  be  connected.  The  church  Is  a  spiritual  and 
ecciesiaslical  body,  and  as  such  does  not  receive  in- 
corporation. It  m  from  the  membership  of  the  re- 
ligious society  that  the  corporation  in  formed.  The 
corporation  exercises  its  functions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church  body,  over  which,  however,  it  has  no 
control.  It  can  not  alter  the  faith  of  the  church*  or 
recei%'e  or  expel  memWrs,  or  dictate  relations  with 
other  church  bodies.  While  the  religious  corpora- 
tion is  frequently  organised  to  carr>^  on  some  relig- 
ious enterprise  without  connection  with  a  local 
clmrch  l>ody,  the  greater  number  of  religious  cor- 
porations in  the  Unit^'d  Stateii  arc  directly  con- 
nected with  some  loc;al  church  body,  and  it  is  in  this 
comxection  that  their  powers  and  duties  will  be 
considered. 

Only  a  sovereign  power  can  create  a  corpomtion, 
and  this  power  now  rests  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  state  governments  and  of  the 
3.  Method  federal    government.      Prior    to    the 
of  Incor-    American   revolution    religious  corpo- 
poration.     rations  were  created  either  by  royal 
charter  or  by  pro\'incial  authority  de- 
rived from  the  crowTi.     After  the  revolution  they 
were  incorporated  either  by  special  acts  of  the  stiite 
legislatures  or  under  the  provisions  of  general  stat- 
utes*   In  its  charter  are  conlainiHl  the  orgimlc  law 
of  a  corporation  and  the  lega!  evidence  of  its  right 
to  the  exercise  of  corporate  franchises.     When  in- 
corporation is  effected  under  the  pro\aaions  of  a 
genera]  statute,  the  terms  :,  such  a  statute  appHca- 
bie  to  that  particular  corporation  are  by  law  read 
into  its  charter.    Such  a  charter  is  a  grant  of  powers 
by  the  State,  and  it  also  has  the  nature  of  a  contract 
in  such  a  sense  that  it  can  not  thereafter  be  altered 
or  revoked  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation 
unless  the  State  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  so 
to  alter  or  revoke.   The  general  statutes  under  which 
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religious  corporations  can  now  be  formed  in  most 
of  the  American  states  contain  provisions  authori- 
zing the  legislature  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any 
charter  granted.  Another  limitation  of  corporate 
powers  is  that  charters  granted  to  corporations  by 
the  State  may  be  seized  either  for  non-use  or  mis- 
use of  powers.  Further,  the  granting  of  a  charter 
does  not  prevent  a  state  from  exercising  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent  its  police  or  judicial  powers.  In 
some  states  the  duration  or  life  of  a  religious  cor- 
poration is  limited  by  statute.  If  no  limit  is  speci- 
fied, the  corporation  may  enjoy  a  perpetual  exist- 
ence. The  hfe  of  a  religious  corporation  dates  in 
law  from  its  organization,  not  from  the  time  it  be- 
gan to  exercise  its  corporate  powers.  That  a  relig- 
ous  corporation  is  a  corporation  de  /ado  may  be 
proved  by  showing  the  existence  of  a  charter  at  a 
prior  time,  or  by  showing  some  law  under  which  it 
could  have  been  created  and  an  actual  use  of  the 
rights  claimed  to  have  been  conferred.  Where  such 
a  body  has  for  a  nimiber  of  years  and  in  good  faith 
exercised  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  its  legal 
incorporation  will  be  presumed.  If  the  statute 
which  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  religious 
societies  does  not  make  incorporation  obligatory 
upon  such  societies  but  merely  prescribes  the  mode 
of  incorporation,  in  case  there  is  no  evidence  that 
a  society  took  any  of  the  steps  prescribed  or  as- 
sumed to  act  as  a  corporation,  its  incorporation 
imder  the  statute  will  not  be  presumed.  But  a  mere 
use  of  corporate  powers  limited  to  the  maintenance 
of  religious  observances  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  corporation  de  facto  (Van  Buren  vs.  Reformed 
Church,  62  Barb.  N.  Y.  495). 

Classified  as  to  the  number  of  natural  persons 
vested   with   corporate  powers,   religious  corporar 
tions  are  either  aggregate  or  sole.    By  far  the  greater 
number  are  aggregate,   composed  of 
3.  Cor-     three  or  more  persons.    The  corpora- 
porations    tion  sole  is  found  where  one  person 
Sole  and    holding  an  ecclesiastical  office  is  by 
Aggregate,  law  vested  i^ith  all  the  attributes  of  a 
corporation.    Such  corporate  attributes 
attach  to  the  office  and  pass  to  each  succeeding  in- 
cumbent,   thereby    maintaining    continuously    the 
life  of  the  corporation.     During  a  vacancy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  office  the  law  regards  the  corporate 
functions  as  suspended  merely  and  not  as  destroyed. 
The  ecclesiastical   corporation  sole  has  not  been 
favored  in  American  legislation.    It  is  expressly  for- 
X        bidden  in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.     It  is  provided  for  by 
statute  in  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Mlw  Jersey. 
Massachusetts  and  several  other  states  have  granted 
charters  of  incorporation  to  single  church  officials 
by   special    legislative   acts.      The   object   of   the 
churches  in  securing  such  incorporations  was  to 
make  more  effective  certain  features  of  their  poli- 
ties.   Incorporation  of  this  kind  has  been  sought  by 
denominations  having  an  episcopal  form  of  polity. 
Thus  the  Oregon  statute  provides  for  the  granting 
of  corporate  powers  to  bishops,  overseers,  and  pre- 
siding elders.    The  composition  of  the  religious  cor- 
porations aggregate  depends  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  in  each  state,  and  in  this  matter  the 
states  are  broadly  divided.    The  language  of  many 


statutes  is  to  the  effect  that  any  religious  society 
or  church  may  become  incorporated  by  following  a 
prescribed  procedure.  The  language  of  other  stat- 
utes is  to  the  effect  that  religious  societies  or 
churches  having  appointed  or  elected  trustees,  the 
same  may  become  a  civil  corporation.  This  differ- 
ence is  not  as  radical  as  would  appear,  for  in  cases 
where  the  law  permits  churches  to  be  incorporated, 
provision  is  made  for  the  election  or  appointment 
of  trustees  in  whom  are  vested  the  corporate  func- 
tions, thereby  leaving  to  the  church  body  the  sole 
duty  of  producing  such  trustees.  Under  eitho*  sys- 
tem the  corporations  have  the  same  fimctions  in 
law.  In  a  nimiber  of  states  supplemental  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  to  provide  corporations 
composed  of  certain  officials  for  the  benefit  of 
churches  of  particular  denominations. 

The  primary  object  of  religious  incorporation  in 
the  United  States  is  the  care  of  real  property  de- 
voted to  the  purx)ose8  of  religion.    In 

4.  Objects  the  corporation  as  such  is  vested  the 
of  Incor-  title  to  church  property.  Along  with 
poration.  the  vesting  of  such  title  go  all  tha  at- 
tributes of  Ic^  ownership,  to  be  ex- 
ercised, however,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  relig- 
ious body  which  the  corporation  serves.  In  this 
relation  the  corporation  is  a  trustee  and  the  church 
is  the  party  with  the  full  beneficial  interest.  While 
the  corporation  so  serves  the  church,  it  is  not  with- 
in the  jiuisdiction  of  the  church  judicatories,  but  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties 
to  the  civil  courts,  before  whom  it  may  be  brou^t 
by  any  party  in  interest.  The  courts  have  recog- 
nized, in  addition  to  the  primary  trust  for  the  hold- 
ing of  specific  property  and  its  right  use  for  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  religious  body,  religious  corpo- 
rations as  possessing  the  inherent  capacity  of  exe- 
cuting additional  trusts  of  a  distinctly  rdigious, 
charitable,  or  educational  nature  if  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  primary  object  of  the  particular 
corporation  acting  as  trustee.  With  this  sanction 
many  special  trust  fimds  have  developed  in  the 
hands  of  local  religious  corporations.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  a  local  church  body  does  not  cause  the  dis- 
solution of  the  corporation  so  long  as  there  is  real 
property  to  be  held  or  transferred  or  trusts  to  be 
administered. 

In  order  properly  to  perform  their  functions  re- 
ligious corporations  are  now   vested  with  ample 
powers.     The  granting   of   increased 

5.  Powers,  powers  was  a  marked  feature  of  1^^ 

lation  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Conspicuous  was  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  real  property  which  religious  cor- 
porations might  hold.  Moreover,  all  the  normal 
powers  of  private  corporations  have  been  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  religious  corporations.  Spe- 
cifically, these  corporations  have  power  to  preserve 
their  existence  by  filling  vacancies.  They  may  for 
their  own  government  adopt  by-laws,  which,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  inconsistent  either  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  under  which  the  corporation 
was  organized  or  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
church  body  with  which  the  corporation  is  con- 
nected. If  the  local  church  is  a  member  of  some 
denominational  organization,  the  by-laws  of  a  local 
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eligious  corporation  may  contain  nothing  advej-se 
the  denominational  connection  of  the  local 
burch  body.  If  a  corporation  is  found  to  have 
iopted  such  by-laws,  the  remedy  is  in  the  civil 
ioourts  where  such  by-laws  and  all  corporate  acts 
ba»ed  upon  them  will  be  nuUified.  Another  power  is 
that  of  adopting  and  using  a  corporate  seal.  This 
acml  is  aflRxciJ  to  all  formal  documents  signed  by 
the  officers  of  the  corporation  as  surh  and  nhould 
appear  over  all  instruments  intended  to  bind  the 
corporation.  The  religious  corporation  must  act 
as  a  body  in  regular  meeting.  The  jsepurat'e  and 
individual  act«  of  members  of  the  corporation,  even 
though  such  acts  are  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number,  are  not  binding  upon  the  corporation  and 
can  not  of  themselves  create  corporate  Uability. 
A  power  either  specifically  granted  or  necessarily 
implieti  is  that  of  pm-chasing,  leasing,  exchanging, 
or  mortgaging  all  forms  of  real  propert>%  pro\ided 
that  such  property  is  necessary  and  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  church  body.  This  question  is 
decided  by  the  civil  courts  alone.  A  religious  cor- 
poration may  not  engage  in  busineaa  transactloQa 
for  profit.  It  may,  however,  hold  revenue-produ- 
cing property,  not  lased  by  the  church,  as  invest- 
ment  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  It  has  the  im- 
plied if  not  the  express  right  to  contract  money 
ohligations  to  be  e\idenced  by  bonds  or  notes. 
The  mortgaging  of  real  property  by  a  religious  cor- 
poration gejierally  requires  the  consent  of  some  sn- 
perior  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  well  ;us  an  order 
of  court.  Because  one  of  the  objects  of  religious  in- 
corporation is  to  give  a  legal  person  standing  in 
court,  such  corporations  have  the  right  to  ttue  and  be 
sued  J  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  courts  of  law 
and  of  equity.  It  is  in  the  civil  courts  and  not  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court*?  thai  the  rt»ligious  corporation 
has  standings  and  it  is  from  the  ciWl  courts  that 
orders  or  writs  will  issue,  directing  or  restraining 
corporate  action.  A  corporation  has  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  and  the  necessary  cost  of 
htigation  is  recognised  as  a  legitimate  expense.  Un- 
like private  corporations,  the  religious  corporation 
can  neither  merge  nor  dissolve  without  the  consent 
of  the  local  church  body  and  the  higher  church  au- 
thorities. The  statutes  provide  when  and  how 
there  can  be  a  consolidation  of  such  corporations, 
and  also  under  what  circumstances  a  religious  cor- 
poration can  proceed  to  it^  own  dissolution. 

The  American  law  of  religious  corporations  haa 
developed  largely  with  reference  to  local  churches; 
yet  the  practise  of  incorporation  by  superior  eecle- 
Biastical  bodies  and  by  special  organizations,  such 
as  mission  and  educational  boanls,  has  become 
generaL  These  general  corporations  do  not  differ 
in  their  legal  character  from  the  local  corporations; 
but  because  their  property  int-ereate  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  possessions  of  the  Unitinl 
States  and  in  foreign  lands,  they  come  more  often 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  and  the 
tribunals  of  foreign  countries. 

Gii^oRaE  James  Batles. 
BiiiLto<]R>u>HT:  W.  H,  Rob&rti,  Law»  RekUifte  to  RtligiouM 
Corpftrationt:  Cotletti&n  of  the  general  Siaitdea  of  tht  Staitit 
and  Ten-UorifMt  Fbiiladelphitt.  1896;  Imitm  Relating  to 
Oenerai  Heii(r%ou»  and  iVon-BtMrinejwi  Corporation^  (New 
York).  Albftay,  1899;    R.  C.  Cfuimmn«,  Membership  and 


Retioioiu  Cttrpm^iotu^  ed.  A,  J.  Diuiik.her.  ib.  1900-04; 
C.  T»  Cajt,  Omtral  FrineipU^i  of  iM  Late  of  Corporoiwi»t 
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RELIGIOUS   DRAfliAS. 

Origins  and  Earliest  Specimcas  (|  13. 

Gradual  Exteasion  of  Action  (S  2). 

RIns  of  Obieotions;  VemjicuJar  Plays  (§3). 

Incnuuiiag  ElAl>oriiteoia»  of  Production  (j  4). 

Literary  Htyks  Corpixs  Chrinti  Plays  and  Morallti««  (|  5>. 

Early  Prol«itaiit  Attitude  (|  6), 

Thfk  Obefummcrguu  Ptuwiori  Play  (I  7). 

The  Chriatmas  Plays  (5  8) 

The  religious  dranm,  as  setting  forth  events  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  or  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  religious  teachings  is  distinctively  medieval  in 
character  J  and  in  origin  is  closely  connected  ^ith 
the  services  of  the  Church.    At  ji  very  early  period 

a  quasiHlruniatic  effect  was  given  by 
I.  Origins  the  division  of  the  choir  into  anti- 
and  p!iotiaI  semi-choniaes  aad  in  the  re- 
Earliest  Hponi?cjj  of  the  congregation  to  the 
Specimens,  clergy,    though   it  was  not  until   the 

tenth  century  that  there  wa«  any  ap- 
proximation to  driimatie  aetion.  Then,  however, 
tropes,  or  texts  interpolated  during  the  service,  as 
in  the  introit,  were  addetl,  the  oldcj^t  .s{XK!imeii8 
being  contained  in  a  St.  Gall  manuscript  of  about 
9<J0.  In  many  monasteries  the  crucifixion  and  res- 
urrection were  dramatieaily  represented  from  Good 
Friday  to  Easter;  and  the  custom  tiius  inaugurated 
received  accretion  after  accretion,  such  as  a  scene 
between  Mary  Magdalcme  and  ChriBt,  added  in  the 
twelfth  centurj'.  In  hke  manner  the  antiphon  and 
the  tropt^  aung  at  Christmas  gave  rise  to  a  httle 
drama,  probably  modeled  on  the  Eaater  playlet,  the 
earliest  Easter  tropes  extant  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century;  and  similar  provision  was  made 
for  the  feasts  of  Holy  Innocente  and  Epiphany,  Aa 
a  specimen  the  httic  drama  acted  on  the  latter 
feast  may  be  described.  Three  of  the  clergy,  robed 
as  kings,  came  from  thrt*e  sicies  of  tlie  church  and 
met  at  the  altar,  whence  they  solemnly  proceeded, 
with  a  star  s^^inging  before  them  from  a  cord,  to 
the  crib,  where  tiiey  were  rect^ived  by  two  priests 
vested  in  dalmatics.  Ha\ing  offered  their  gifts,  they 
were  warned  by  an  angel  (a  wliite- robed  boy)  to 
esKmpe  the  wrath  of  Herod,  whereupon  they  made 
their  exit  from  the  church  through  the  transept.  A 
combination  of  Christ  ma.s,  Holy  Innocents,  and 
Epiphany  whb  also  eflFccted  by  having  the  three 
kings  brought  before  Herod  while  on  their  way  to 
Bi^thlehem,  the  introduction  of  that  king  giving 
the  moment  of  opposition  and  thus  inaugurating 
true  dranmtie  hfe  in  Christian  drama.  Yet  an- 
other drama  was  evolve<i  from  a  homily  attributed 
to  Augustine  and  read  as  a  lesson  on  Christmaa. 
Assailing  the  Jews  for  their  stubborn  refusal  to 
hear  their  own  prophets  conceriiing  the  Christ,  the 
opportunity  Mas  afTorded,  in  the  eleventh  century* 
of  presenting  not  only  the  prophets,  but  also  Vergil 
(on  account  of  the  fourth  Eclogue),  Nebuchadres- 
zar,  and  the  Sibyl.  The  feasts  of  the  Annunciation, 
Easter  Monday,  and  the  Ascension  gave  riac  to  minor 
dramas;  while  the  dramatic  representation  of  escha- 
tological  events,  e.g.,  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins, 
traces  its  origin  to  the  gospel  for  the  twenty- fourth 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  the  last  of  the  church  year. 
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In  all  this  the  Church  endeavored  not  only  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  pagan  and  secular  plays, 
but  also  to  teach  the  masses,  who  were  ignorant  of 
Latin,  the  lessons  of  Scripture  and 
2.  Gradual  doctrine  which  they  would  not  other- 
Extension  wise  comprehend.  The  gradual  ex- 
of  Action,  tension  of  the  text  gave  increasing  in- 
dependence of  diction,  and  new  pas- 
sages in  prose  and  poetry  were  gradually  added  to 
the  mosaic  of  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the 
chants  of  the  Church  which  make  up  the  oldest  re> 
ligious  plays.  The  richness  of  the  popular  Latin 
poetry  of  the  period  is  a  component  in  the  Danid 
of  Abelard's  pupil  Hilarius,  the  first  definite  pei^ 
sonality  in  the  history  of  the  religious  drama  (b., 
probably  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century),  as  well  as  in  the  eleventh  century 
Antichrist,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  from  the 
monastery  of  Tegemsee.  Beginning  with  the  twelfth 
century  the  Easter  plays  manifest  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  time  of  action,  one  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century  beginning  with  the  calling  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  and,  though  now  ending  abruptly  with  the 
negotiations  between  Pilate  and  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  concerning  the  sepulcher  of  Christ,  once  evi- 
dently carried  on  to  the  resurrection.  This  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  oldest  specimen  thus  far  known  of 
the  Passion  play,  which  was  to  become  the  chief 
theme  of  medieval  drama;  but  this  type  was  not 
developed  from  the  liturgy  for  Good  Friday  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Easter  play  from  the  liturgy  for 
Easter,  the  deep  solenmity  of  Good  Friday  forbid- 
ding free  play  to  dramatic  imagination.  The  twelfth 
century  also  witnessed  the  rise  of  dramas  dealing 
with  the  saints,  although  these  seem  to  have  been 
intended  primarily  for  schools,  since  they  all  deal 
with  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  younger  pupils, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  devoted  to  St. 
Catherine,  the  patron  of  the  older  scholars. 

The  departure  of  the  religious  drama  from  its 
original  limits  was  unpleasant  to  some  of  the  more 
rigorous,  and  complaints  were  made  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  and 
Abbess  Herrad  of  Landsberg  both  attacked  the 
drama  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  the  latter  especially 
objecting  that,  while  the  plays  were  laudable  and 
useful  in  their  primary  form,  they  had  degenerated 
into  irreligion  and  license.  The  costuming  of  monks 
as  warriors,  women,  and  devils,  instead  of  symbolic 
renderings  of  the  r61es,  was  evidently  offensive,  and 
the  abbess  particularly  objected  to  the  horse-play, 
thus  evidencing  a  further  departure  from  classic 
models  in  the  melodramatic  mingling  of  comic  and 
tragic  elements.  The  production  of  plays  in  churches 
was  finally  forbidden,  though  the  prohibition  seems 
to  have  been  aimed  at  imworthy  productions  rather 
than  at  religious  dramas  proper,  the  latter  being 
expressly  excepted  from  condemnation  in  the  de- 
cretals of  Gregory  ("  Decretals,"  book  III.,  tit.  i., 
cliap.  xii.). 

The  first  traces  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
religious  dramas  date  from  the  twelfth  century.  In 
Germany  this  was  effected  by  a  spoken  German 
paraphrase  following  the  chanted  Latin  sentence, 
and  with  the  triumph  of  the  vernacular  over  Latin 
also  went  the  gradual  supremacy  of  spoken  over 


chanted    lines.     The   earliest  extant   spedmen  of 
the    vernacular    religious    dranoa    is    the  twelfth-  ' 
century  French  Adam.     A  number  of 

3.  Rise  of  French  dramas  of  the  saints  have  ako 
Objections;  been  preserved,  the  meet  important  d 
Vernacular  which  is  the  St.  Nicholaa  of  Jean  Bodel 

najTB.       of  Arras  (c.  1200),    which,  as  in  the 
later  romantic  style,  combines  religious, 
knightly,  and  imaginative  elements  with  a  realis- 
tically burlesque  presentation  of  everyday  life.    A 
later  cycle  of  dramas  shows  how  the  Viiigin  miracu- 
lously intervenes  in  time  of  need  or  danger  to  suc- 
cor those  who  adore  her.    The  grotesque  element 
comes  to  the  fore    in  certain   fourteenth-oentunr 
German  Easter  plays,  especially   in  those  scenes 
where  Satan,  having  lost  so  many  souls  throu^ 
the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell,  sends  the  de\'il  to  re- 
coup, this  affording  an  opportimity  for  the  satiriza- 
tion  of  the  most  varied  estates  of  man.     To  the 
same  period  belongs  the  play  of  The  Wise  and  Foot- 
ish  Virgins,  an  eschatological  drama.     No  texts  of 
religious  dramas  in  England  have  been  presenred 
from    the    thirteenth    and    fourteenth    centuries 
though  it  is  certain  that  such  plays  were  then  pro- 
duced; and  the  only  Spanish  play  of  the  period  is 
a  fragment  of  an  Epiphany  drama  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which,  like  the  French  Adam,  is  a  very 
early  specimen  of  the  vernacular  religious  drama. 
In  Italy  the  beginnings  of  national  religious  drama 
came,  not  from  the  Latin  liturgy,  but  from  the 
songs,  rich  in  dialogue,  of  the  Flagellants  of  the 
thirteenth   century    (see   Flagellatiox,    Flagel- 
lants, II.,  §  5);   and  apparently  after  the  Flagel- 
lant brotherhoods  had  been  permanently  oigan- 
izcd,  the  dramatic  elements  of  their  songs  were 
given  appropriate  theatrical  action. 

Though  mmierous  specimens  have  been  preserved 
of  the  Latin  drama,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end  about  1200,  few  examples  survive 
of  the  national  plays  of  the  oldest  period  (1200- 
1400),  so  that  their  process  of  development  must 
remain  uncertain;  yet  the  dramatic  merit  of  even 
the  earliest  vernacular  plays  is  far  su- 

4.  Increa-  perior  to  the  Latin  mysteries  of  the 
sing  Elabo-  closing  medieval  period.    In  the  cities 

rateness  of  the  presentations  became  more  im- 
Production,  posing  and  the  casts  larger;  in  the  great 

squares  were  erected  stages,  the  loca- 
tion permitting  the  action  to  proceed  without  need- 
ing change  of  scenery;  above  was  the  throne  of  God 
and  heaven,  whence  angels  could  descend  to  aid  the 
good ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  stage  was  the  abyss  of 
hell,  from  which  figures  of  grotesque  devils  constantly 
ascended.  Since  such  productions  reqviired  fair 
weather,  the  time  of  presentation  tended  to  aban- 
don the  seasons  of  Christmas  and  Easter;  and  with 
increasing  frequency  the  time  of  action  extended 
throughout  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  or  even  from 
the  creation  to  the  last  day,  the  actual  time  of  pres- 
entation now  covering  several  days.  This  growth 
also  involved  the  increasing  introduction  of  the 
laity,  although  the  clergy  jealously  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  preparation  of  texts  and  the  train- 
ing of  actors.  The  presentation  of  a  religious  drama, 
moreover,  was  held  to  be  essentially  pleasing,  to  God, 
and  was  often  motived  either  by  thanksgiving  for 
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divine  protection  or  to  deprecate  threatening  calam- 
ity, while  occasionally  indulgences  were  attached 
to  such  presentations.  While  the  educational  pur- 
pose, already  noted,  was  frequently  stressed,  there 
are  only  rare  allusions  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
plays,  although  it  is  once  remarked  that  sin- 
ners would  be  terrified  by  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  or  of  those  in  purgatory  represented  on 
the  stage.  The  cycles  dealing  with  the  saints  often 
advocated  openly  the  veneration  of  their  heroes, 
and  the  Passion  plays  were  designed  to  awaken  a 
tiving  sympathy  wi^  the  agony  of  Christ  and  to 
iall  forth  the  grace  of  tears;  while  the  plea  was  also 
advanced  that  man  needs  amusement,  and  that  the 
di^ouB  drama  was  better  adapted  for  this  than 
nany  other  forms  of  enjoyment.  There  is  scant 
race  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  modem  scruples 
ig^ainst  the  dramatic  representation  of  sacred 
hemes,  and  the  attitude  in  general  toward  them 
inds  its  modem  counterpart  in  the  Oberammergau 
?aaaion  Play. 

Not  only  was  the  medieval  playwright  gifted  with 
icanty  dramatuigic  art,  but  the  length  of  time  and 
the  nimiber  of  r6Ies  at  his  disposal  led  him  into  pro- 
£xity  and  imessential  details.    In  the  psychology  of 
the  leading  parts  and  in  the  evolving  of  motives,  he 
was  mainly  dependent  on  the  theologians,  especially 
those  of  the  contemplative  school  who 
5.  Literary  had  pondered  long  upon  the  Passion. 
Style;       From  these  sources  are  borrowed  such 
Corpus     pathetic  scenes  as  that  in  which  the 
Christ!      Virgin  intrusts  Christ  to  the  care  of 
nays  and  the  traitor  Judas,  and  also  scenes  of 
Moralities,  horror.    The  greatest  originality  is  dis- 
played in  comic  scenes,  although  the 
wit  here  was  of  a  breadth  that  sometimes  caused 
the  clergy  to  interfere.    Thus,  in  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion,  the  Jews  executed  a  grotesque  song  and 
dance  with  exaggerated  caricatures  of  contempo- 
rary Jewish  characteristics;    and  the  beggars  and 
cripples  on  whom  the  saints  worked  miracles  like- 
wise came  in  for  their  share  of  satire.    In  critici- 
ling  medieval  religious  dramas,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  their  authors  did  not  aim  at 
literary  style,  but  only  at  the  conversion  from  narra- 
tive to  drama  of  their  Biblical  and  legendary  themes. 
Yet  even  the  weakest  plays  mirror  forth  the  thought 
of  their  time;   and  the  imiformity  of  development 
in  various  countries  likewise  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  common  source,  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  imiform  religious  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  Western  Christendom,  not  in 
international  communication. 

International  communication  did,  however,  have 

aome  part,  and  the  people  here  most  concerned  were 

the  French,  among  whom  the  religious  drama,  here 

called  "  mystery,"  attained  its  richest  and  highest 

development,  aided  by  dramas  of  the  legends  of  the 

Mhita,  especially  those  in  which  their  intercession 

•Ms  those  who  venerate  them,  these  dramas  of  the 

aamts  being  specifically  termed  "  miracle  plays." 

1^  another  form  of  religious  drama  was  evolved 

^om  the  Corpus  Christi  processions  dating  from 

^kttet  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Here  it 

^^>UD0  ponible  to  represent  the  entire  history  of 

v$  world,  the  division  of  the  presentation  between 


the  various  gilds  and  parishes  heightening  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  whole,  especially  as  the  different 
scenes  were  given  at  designated  places  along  the 
route.  This  form  of  drama  reached  its  zenith  in 
England,  as  in  the  "  York  plays,"  Spain  not  com- 
ing to  the  fore  until  much  later.  The  older  Latin 
lituigical  dramas  still  lingered  on,  though  steadily 
declining  until  they  disappeared  altogether,  except 
for  a  few  modem  attempts  at  revival. 

In  addition  to  plots  taken  from  the  Bible  and 
legend,  the  later  Middle  Ages  developed  the  alle- 
gorical drama,  or  "  morality."  The  idea  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  virtues  and  the  vices  was,  indeed, 
no  new  one,  but  the  first  dramas  built  upon  such 
plots  date  from  the  last  decades  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  reached  perfection  only  in  the  fifteenth 
centiuy,  especially  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England.  To  this  category  belongs,  for  eicample, 
the  English  Everymarty  showing  how  each  one,  in  his 
progress  to  the  judgment  of  God,  is  deserted  by 
kindred,  wealth,  and  friends,  only  Good  Deeds 
clinging  to  him.  A  variant  of  the  moralities  was 
afforded  by  the  dance  of  death,  apparently  first  de- 
vised by  a  preacher,  probably  a  Franciscan,  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  death  over  all  classes,  each  of 
which,  represented  by  a  character  appropriately 
costumed,  holds  dialogue  with  death  before  passing 
to  the  grave. 

The  spread  of  the  Reformation  naturally  affected 

the  religious  drama.    The  adherents  of  the  ancient 

faith  redoubled  their  zeal  in  France  in 

6.  Early  the  production  of  mysteries,  but  the 
Protestant  civil  authorities  no  longer  were  as  fav- 

Attitude.  vorable  as  in  the  past;  many  points, 
such  as  the  coarse  jests  of  the  comic 
scenes,  were  now  regarded  as  exposed  to  Protestant 
attack;  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  under  the 
literary  influence  of  the  school  of  Ronsard,  came  to 
regard  the  medieval  drama  as  barbarous  and  devoid 
of  style;  and  there  was  apprehension  of  the  faulty 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The 
attitude  of  the  Calvinists  was  at  first  not  unfavor- 
able to  the  religious  drama,  but  about  1570  the  posi- 
tion changed,  and  the  synods  of  Nimes  (1572)  and 
Figeac  (1579)  condemned  them.  In  German  Swit- 
zerland the  Protestants  took  delight  in  religious 
dramas  imtil  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Luther,  at  least  once  supported  by  Melanchthon, 
expressly  approved  them  if  presented  reverently 
and  without  unseemly  levity.  The  mmierous  Ger- 
man dramas  now  written  were  modeled  largely  on 
Terence  and  on  the  Latin  school-plays  based  on  the 
Bible;  and  the  best  specimen  of  this  type,  the  Aco- 
lastua  of  Gnapheus,  based  on  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  was  produced  in  1529,  while  an  Eng- 
lish translation  was  published  by  John  Palsgrave  in 
1540.  The  Protestant  religious  drama  likewise 
mingled  polemic  elements  in  its  plots,  the  priests 
of  Baal  in  Old-Testament  plays  being  favorite  covers 
for  attacks  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  This 
spirit,  however,  was  especially  manifest  in  the 
moralities  from  the  earliest  decades  of  the  Reformar 
tion  period.  An  entire  cycle  of  French  moralities 
represent  sick  faith  seeking  assistance  in  vain  from 
a  scholastic  theologian,  and  find  healing  only  from 
Text  of  Holy  Writ;  or  permit  Simony  and  Avarice 
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to  imprison  Truth  until  she  is  freed  by  a  layman 
versed  in  the  Bible.  The  English  Everyman  was 
Protestantised  by  having  the  hero  saved  by  Faith 
instead  of  by  Good  Deeds.  The  Roman  Catholics 
long  lacked,  both  in  the  drama  and  elsewhere,  such 
determined  protagonists  as  their  opponents  pos- 
sessed, nor  was  the  situation  changed  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Jesuits 
began  their  dramatic  propaganda  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  refinements  of  the  Barocco  style.  In  Spain, 
beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Corpus  Christ!  processions  assumed  the  form  of 
moralities  rigidly  Roman  Catholic  in  spirit,  filled 
with  hatred  of  heresy,  and  usually  exalting  the  mys- 
tery of  transubstantiation.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury, through  the  genius  of  Calderon,  they  attained 
their  zenith,  and  by  their  rich  mysticism,  allegory, 
and  diction  they  impressed  even  the  Protestant 
mind. 

While  dramas  based  on  the  Bible  and  on  legends 
of  the  saints  maintained  their  existence  in  Roman 
Catholic  lands,  and  even  spread  to  such  countries  as 
Poland  and  Croatia,  they  gradually  retreated  from 

the  cities  to  the  rural  districts,  where 

7.  The      they  may  still  be  witnessed.    By  far  the 

Oberammer-  most  famous  of  this  type  is  the  passion 

gau  Fusion  play  of  Obcr-Ammeigau  (q.v.),  which 

Kay.       in  its  original  form,  represented  by  a 

manuscript  of  1662,  was  a  combination 
of  a  fifteenth-century  Augsbuig  passion  play  with  a 
sixteenth-century  passion  play  of  the  Augsbuig  mei- 
stersinger  Sebastian  Wild,  who  drew  from  the  Cri»- 
tus  redivivus  of  the  Englishman  Nicholas  Grimald 
(1519-62).  In  1750  the  play  was  entirely  revised, 
at  the  request  of  the  villagers  of  Ober-Ammergau,  by 
a  Benedictine  friar,  Ferdinand  Rosner,  who  intro- 
duced scenic  effects  borrowed  from  the  Jesuit  stage 
as  well  as  arias  and  choruses  modeled  on  Italian 
opera.  The  most  striking  innovation,  however,  was 
the  representation  of  prefiguration  of  New-Testa- 
ment events  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  motive, 
apparently  found  in  the  Middle  Ages  only  in  the 
Heidelberg  passion  play  (manuscript  of  1513), 
which,  for  instance,  prefigures  Jesus  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  by  Eliezer  and  Rebecca  at  the  well,  was 
a  favorite  device  in  the  Jesuit  drama,  whence  Rosner 
incorporated  it  in  the  Ober-Ammergau  play.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  mocking 
spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  caused  the  governments 
of  Bavaria  and  Austria  to  assume  an  unfavorable 
position  toward  the  religious  drama,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  passion  plays  was  forbidden.  In  1780, 
however,  after  **  amendment "  by  the  clergy  of 
Ettal,  the  Ober-Ammergau  play  was  excepted  from 
the  prohibition,  and  though  again  forbidden  in  1801, 
it  was  officially  sanctioned  after  1811.  By  1850  the 
text  had  again  been  revised  and  the  verse  of  the 
dialogue  had  been  turned  into  prose,  while  it  now 
contained  clear  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  re- 
ligious poetry  of  Klopstock.  The  play  as  now 
presented  is  exceedingly  impressive  and  reverent; 
each  actor  is  chosen  in  conformity  with  his  charac- 
ter and  is  schooled  both  by  tradition  and  practise; 
but  the  stage  is  no  longer  that  of  medieval  times. 
The  success  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  has 


led  to  the  revival  of  the  religious  dnuna  in  oUmt 
parts  of  southern  Germany,  as  at  Brixl^gg  in  tb 
Tyrol  and  at  H5rits  in  Bohemia. 

The  Christmas  plays,  still  produced  even  among 

Protestants,  are  less  ambitious.     As  already  noted, 

the  late  Middle  Ages  witnessed  a  tendency  to  tnns- 

f er  t^  drama  of  the  birth  and  child- 

8.  The      hood  of  Christ  from  Christmas  to  the 

Christmas  summer,  but  the  Christmas  play  proper 
VUljs.  still  survived,  though  in  simpler  fonn. 
Among  the  German  Christmas  plajB 
special  interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  fifteenth  cat- 
tury  in  the  Hessian  dialect,  presenting  many  traits 
which  became  traditional  in  the  cycle,  such  as  the 
humorous  character  of  the  aged  Joseph  and  the 
comic  shepherd  scenes  with  their  allusions  to  can- 
temporary  peasant  life.  The  scenes  oi  the  three 
kings  and  Herod  are  often  reminiscent  of  the  Eni- 
p/engnu88  und  GebunU  Johannia  und  Christ*  of  Ham 
Sachs,  and  they  were  often  amalgamated  with  the 
Christmas  play,  which  was  also  sometimes  combiiied 
with  the  Advent  play,  in  which  the  Christ-child  goes 
about  to  see  whether  the  children  have  been  good 
and  industrious.  See  also  Poems,  Akontmoub,  of 
THE  Ancient  Chxtrch,  18;  Roswitha. 

(WlLHELlC  CREIZENACH.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Amonc  texts  may  be  noted:  I>m^  Mimdt 
Plays,  ed.  W.  Sharpe  for  Abbotafoid  Club.  Edinbozsh. 
1836:  Towneley  MytUriet,  ed.  J.  Raine  for  Surtees  Soeietjr. 
Durham.  1836;  T.  Wright,  EaHy  Mytieriet  amd  ether 
Latin  Poenu  of  the  ISth  and  ISth  Centurisa^  Loodon.  1838; 
Ludtu  Coventria,  ed.  J.  O.  HalliweU  for  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety. London.  1841;  The  Cheater  Play,  ed.  T.  Wrisfat 
for  Shakespeare  Society.  2  vols..  London,  1843-«7;  W. 
Marriott.  CoUeetion  of  Engliah  Miracle  Play  or  My 
teriea,  London.  1843;  Migne,  Didionnaire  de  myethta, 
Paris.  1854;  Digby  Myeteriee,  ed.  J.  F.  Fiimivall.  Loodoo. 
1882;  Miradee  de  noetre  dame  par  permmnagee,  ed.  G. 
Paris  and  U.  Robert,  7  vols..  Paris,  187&-80  (cf.  H. 
SchneU.  Unteraw^unoen  Hber  den  Verfaner  dee  Minde$ 
....  Maiburg.  1885);  A.  Greban.  MyOre  de  la  paaetM, 
ed.  Q.  Paris  and  Q.  Raynaud.  Paris,  1878;  L.  T.  Smith. 
York  Plays,  Oxford.  1885;  Miradee  de  la  bienheurt^iee 
Vi^e  Marie,  ed.  C.  Bouchet,  Oritens.  1888;  MieUrt  de 
S.  Bernard  de  Merthon,  ed.  Lecoy  de  la  Marehe,  Paris. 
1889;  Miel^  du  Viel  Teetament,  ed.  J.  de  Rothschild. 
Paris.  1891;  C.  Davidson.  Stttdiee  in  the  BnoUeh  Mystery 
Plays,  New  York.  1892;  MytUre  de  la  paaeian,  ed.  J.  M. 
Richard.  Paris.  1894;  A.  W.  Pollard.  Englieh  Mirade 
Plays,  Moraliiiee,  and  Interludes,  4th  ed.,  Oxford  and 
New  York.  1904;  Everyman:  a  morality  Play;  vith  an 
Introdudion  by  A.  T.  QuiUer^oueh,  New  Yoric,  1908; 
W.  Meyer,  Froffmenta  bitrana,  Beriin.  1901. 

Discussions  are:    J.  L.  Klein.  Geechichte  dee  DramoM, 
iii.  599-754,  iv.  1-242,  viii.  218-296.  ix.  412-489,  xL  2, 
pp.  602-654.  xii.  293-362.  711-754.  xiii.  1-121.  13  vols.. 
Leipsic.    1856-76   (deals  with  medieval  plays  in   Italy. 
Spain,  and  England):    W.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries  De- 
scribed, especially  the  English  Lyrical  Playe  founded  on 
Apocryphal   N.    T.  Story,   London,   1823;    F.   J.   Mone. 
Schatispiele  des  Mittdalters,  2  vols.,  Carisruhe,  1846;  E.  L. 
N.  Viollet  le  Due,  Ancien  thSdtre  franfoie,  10  vols.,  Paris. 
1854-57;   E.  Norris.  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  2  vols..  Ox- 
ford. 1859;   C.  E.  H.  de  Coussemaker.  Dramee  liturgiqun 
de  moyen  Age,  Rennes.  1860;    C.  Wilken,  Geechichte  der 
geisUichen  Spide  in  Deutschland,  Gdttingen,    1872;    M. 
Sepet,  Les  ProphHes  du  Christ,  Paris.  1878   (fundamental 
for  this  class  of  play) ;  idem,  Originee  catholiquea  de  thUtre 
modeme,  ib.  1901;    idem.  Le  Drame  rdigieux  au  moyen 
Age,  ib.   1903;    K.  A.  Hase.  Mirade  Playe  and  Sacred 
Dramas,  London,  1880;    W.  Blades.  Account  of  the  Ger- 
man   Morality    Play    **  Depositio    comuti   typographici," 
London,  1885;  L.  Gautier,  Hid.  de  la  poeeie  liturgitue  au 
moyen  Age,  vol.  i.,  Paris.  1886;    Petit  de  JuUeville,  Les 
Mysthres,  2  vols..  Paris.  1888  (the  main  work  for  Fnooe); 
F.  M.  Stoddard.  Referemeee  for  Studenta  of  Minde-Plm 
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The  school  is  interdenominational  and  is  open  to 
both  men  and  women.  The  increasing  demand  from 
churches  and  other  religious  organizations  for  thoi^ 
oughly  trained  teachers  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  new  profession  is  rapidly  developing  within  the 
church.  To  pioneer  this  new  profession,  and  to  se- 
cure and  thoroughly  equip  men  and  women  who 
are  qualified  by  nature  and  preliminary  training  to 
fill  it,  is  the  central  design  of  the  school. 

The  work  involves  three  central  ideas:  The  Bible; 
the  child;  and  the  teacher.  It  is  grouped  into  three 
departments  of  study,  namely:  studies  relating  to 
the  Bible;  studies  relating  to  man;  and  studies  re- 
lating to  teaching.  These  studies  are  designed  to 
afford  an  accurate,  teaching  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  cognate  subjects;  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
dividual and  social  nature  of  man,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  child;  and  the  training  of  the  teacher 
in  the  essentials  of  scientific  pedagogy.  They  are 
Intended  to  give  students  a  professional  equipment 
for  positions  as  Simday-school  superintendents; 
normal,  field,  city,  district,  and  primary  superin- 
tendents; city,  home,  and  foreign  missionaries; 
pastors'  assistants,  and  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers in  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  school  is  imder  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
eighteen  trustees.  In  number  of  students  it  has  had 
a  sure  and  steady  growth.  The  number  enrolled  in 
all  courses,  both  regular  and  special,  in  1904  was 
54;  in  1910,  130.  The  faculty  is  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: President  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.D., 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  president  of  the 
institution  and  professor  of  Christian  doctrine;  Rev. 
Charles  Stoddard  Lane,  A.M.,  vice-president  and 
professor  of  church  history;  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Knight,  D.D.,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of 
New-Testament  language  and  literature;  George  E. 
Dawson,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology;  Edward  P. 
St.  John,  Pd.M.,  professor  of  pedagogy;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward E.  Nourse,  D.D.,  professor  of  Old-Testament 
language  and  literature;  Miss  Orissa  M.  Baxter, 
professor  of  home  economics. 

The  school  has  no  endowment,  and  meets  its  an- 
nual expenses  (in  1910,  $13,000)  chiefly  by  gifts  from 
in^iividuals,  churches,  and  Sunday-schools. 

Edward  Hooker  Knight. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  See  Tract  So- 
cieties, III.,  1. 

RELLY,  JAMES:  Universalist;  b.  at  Jeffreston 
(70  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cardiff),  Pembrokeshire,  Wales, 
about  1722;  d.  at  London  Apr.  25,  1778.  He  at- 
tended the  Pembroke  grammar-school,  came  under 
the  influence  of  George  Whiteficld,  probably  in  the 
latter 's  first  tour  of  Wales  in  1741,  and  became  one 
of  his  preachers.  His  first  station  was  at  Rhydd- 
langwraig  near  Narbeth,  Pembrokeshire;  and  in 
1747  he  made  a  report  of  a  missionary  tour  to  Bris- 
tol, Bath,  Gloucestershire,  and  Birmingham.  He 
broke,  however,  with  Whitefiekl  on  doctrinal 
grounds  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  controversy 
with  John  Wesley  in  1756.  About  the  same  time 
he  adopted  Universalism  and  occupied  meeting- 
houses in  various  parts  of  London  until  his  death. 
One  of  his  converts  in  1770  was  John  Murray  (q.v.), 
the  founder  of  Universalist  churches  in  America. 


His  chief  publications  were:  The  Tryal  of  SpiriU 
(London,  1756) ;  Union;  or  a  TreaHse  of  the  Con^ 
9anguinity  between  Christ  and  His  Chttrch  (1759); 
The  Sadducee  Detected  (1754);  and  Epistles,  or  the 
Great  Salvation  Contemplated  (1776). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  WOaon.  Hiat.  and  Antiquilie»  of  Di*- 
aerUino  Churches  in  London,  i.  358-359,  iii.  184.  385.  4 
vols..  London,  1808-14;  L.  Tyerman,  L4/e  and  Ttmea  oj 
John  WeOey,  i.  536-537.  u.  240,  400.  London.  1870-71; 
R.  Eddy,  in  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriea,  x.  348,  392. 
473.  New  York.  1894;  DNB,  xlviiL  7-8. 


REMENSNYDER,  rem'en-«nai''der,  JUHIUS 
BENJAMIN:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Feb. 
24,  1843.  He  was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
Ck)llege,  (jettysburg.  Pa.  (B.A.,  1861),  and  the 
(jettysbui^g  Theological  Seminary  ( 1 865) .  He  served 
in  the  131st  Pennsylvania  Volimteers  in  1862-63, 
and  after  his  ordination  in  1865  held  pastorates  at 
St.  John's,  Lewistown,  Pa.  (1865-67),  St.  Luke's, 
Philadelphia  (1867-74),  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Savannah,  Ga.  (1874-80),  and  St.  James',  New 
York  (^ty,  of  which  he  has  been  the  head  since 
1881.  In  theology  he  is  conservative  and  is  op- 
posed to  rationalism,  favoring  progressive  and  con- 
structive, not  destructive,  criticism;  he  advocates 
educational  rather  than  emotional  methods  in  re- 
ligion and  in  worship  holds  to  the  historic  liturgies. 
He  has  written  Heavenward:  or.  The  Race  for  the 
Crown  of  Life  (Philadelphia,  1874,  new  ed.,  1908); 
Doom  Eternal:  The  Bible  and  Church  Doctrine  of 
Everlasting  Punishment  (1880);  The  Work  and  Per- 
sonality of  Luther  (New  York,  1882);  Lutheran 
Literature:  Its  Distinctive  Traits  and  Excellencies 
(1883);  The  Six  Days  of  Creation:  Lectures  on  the 
Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation,  FaU,  and  Deluge 
(1886);  The  Real  Presence  (1890);  The  Lutheran 
Manual  (1892) ;  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought 
(Philadelphia,  1905);  and  Mysticism:  Psychology, 
History.,  and  Relation  to  Scripture,  Church,  and 
Christian  Life  (1909). 

REmGIUS,  re-mij'i-us,  OF  AUXERRE:  Me- 
dieval scholar;  b.  in  Burgundy  before  850;  d.  about 
908.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Germanus  at  Auxerre,  where  he  studied 
under  the  famous  Heiricus;  was  called,  about  882, 
by  Archbishop  Fulco  to  Reims  to  reorganize  with 
Hucbald  the  two  schools  located  there;  and  after 
the  archbishop's  death  (900)  taught  at  Paris  the 
liberal  arts  and  probably  theology,  coimting  as  one 
of  his  scholars  Odo  of  Cluny.  Besides  his  commen- 
tary on  the  work  of  Marcianus  Capella  (on  book 
IX.,  MPL,  cxxxi.  931  sqq.)  on  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  and  his  glosses  on  the  works  of  Donatus  and 
Priscianus  (the  fruit  of  his  teaching  of  grammar, 
dialectic,  and  music,  and  widely  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages),  were  his  conmientaries  on  Genesis  (MPL, 
cxxxi.  51  sqq.).  Psalms  (pp.  133  sqq.).  Canticles 
(cxvii.  295  sqq.).  Minor  Prophets  (pp.  9  sqq.).  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  (pp.  361  sqq.),  Revelation  (pp.  937 
sqq.),  Matthew,  and  Mark;  homilies  on  texts  from 
Matthew  (twelve  in  MPL,  cxxxi.  865  sqq.);  and 
De  celebratione  missce  et  ejus  significaiione  (ib.,  d. 
1246  sqq.,  under  the  name  of  Alcuin),  a  treatise  on 
the  ma&s,  following  the  view  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus  (q.v.).  (R.  Schmid.) 
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BlBLtOoftAlFBT:  ffui.  liUiraiTt  d«  la  Fmnee,  vi.  QQ  aqq.; 
A.  Ebnort*  Alioemeine  Gewhichle  dcr  IMtenUur  dt^  MiUtl- 
aUerSt  m.  234.  Leipaio,  1887;  Ceiliicr.  Auteurx  snctia, 
xii.  763-700:  .V.4,  19DI.  p.  563. 

REMIGmS  OF  LYONS:  Archbishop  of  that 
city ;  d.  there  Oct.  28,  875.  Nothing  is  known  of  hiin 
prior  to  hb  elevation  to  the  epiiMJopate  on  Mar.  31, 
852.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  French  eccle- 
siii^tical  history.  He  \mxa  Archicapellanus  (q.v.) 
from  855  to  863,  which  uas  a  poJ^itioD  of  great  in- 
fluencfl.  He  figures  among  the  leading  members  of 
several  synods,  indeed  predded  over  the  Synod  of 
Valence  in  S55.  He  participatetl  in  the  predestina- 
tion controversy  which  had  been  precipitated  on  the 
church  by  tlie  unhappy  monk  Gottachalk  (q.v.), 
whom,  hke  some  other  leaders,  he  defended.  This 
brought  him  up  against  the  still  more  powerful 
Hincmar,  who,  in  the  Synod  of  Chiersy  held  in  853, 
got  the  endorsement  of  his  four  chapters  on  predes- 
tination. But  these  the  synod  of  Valence  refused 
to  ratify  and,  on  the  contrary,  passed  six  canons 
(Hefele,  ConcUiengeschicMc,  iv.  193  sqqO  against 
Hincmar 's  position,  and  they  were  reaffirmed  by 
the  Synod  of  Langres  in  S59,  which  waa  proof  of 
Remigiua'  influence.  In  the  nationaJ  Synod  of 
Savoni^res  ivhich  immediately  followed  Remigius 
presented  these  cnnonii  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

Remigius  was  an  able  and  faithful  prelate.  When 
he  came  into  his  rule  he  found  that  certain  sources 
of  revenue  which  he  thought  properly  belonged  to 
his  diocese  had  been  taken  from  it.  He  set  about 
regaining  this  lost  revenue  and  brilliantly  succeeded. 
For  these  and  other  services  his  grateful  people 
canonized  him.  Various  writings  have  been  attrib- 
ute<i  to  him,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
writer  and  the  attributions  arc  probably  false. 
Bibuooraput:    Bouquet,  B^xcuH,  viil.  388  *qqr,    CeiUier. 

Auieurs  tacris,  xii.  61 -1  sqq.;   ASB,  Oot.»  jdi.  878  iqq.; 

ffitt.  litiiraire  de  la  France,  v.  449  »Qq. 

REMIGmS  OF  REIMS:  Bishop  of  that  city; 
b.  at  Laon  (87  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  about  437;  d.  at 
Reims,  probably  Jan.  13,  532  or  533.  In  his  tw^enty- 
second  year  he  became  bishop;  and  his  fume  rests 
Upon  the  record,  acconding  to  Gregory  of  TourSt  of 
his  converting  the  Prankish  king  Clovi,i  to  Chris- 
tianity (baptized,  Christmas,  4flO).  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  legend  of  the  ampulla  (see  iVMPtTLL,E). 
It  had  it.s  origin  with  Hincmar  of  Reims  (c|.v.). 
When  Remigius  crowned  Charles  the  Bald  at  Mctz 
(869)  the  saored  oil  was  produced  and  allejjed  to 
have  been  used  by  Remigius  at  the  consecration  of 
Clo%1s.  This  was  to  validate  the  right  of  the  king 
of  the  West  Franks  over  Lotharingia  by  establish- 
ing a  connection,  if  traditional,  w^ith  the  Mero\in* 
giana.  The  vial  reappc^ared  at  the  coronation  of 
Philip  H-  in  1179  and  was  broken  by  a  revolution- 
ist in  1793.  Tliat  Remigius  exerted  influence  over 
Clovis  and  hia  sons  may  be  surmised  but  can  not  be 
substantiated  in  detnil,  owing  to  the  legendary 
characttT  of  the  records.  The  letter  in  which  Pope 
Hormiadas  appears  to  have  appointed  him  vicar  of 
the  kingdom  of  Clovb  is  proved  to  be  spurious;  it 
is  presumed  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  Hincmar  to 
base  liis  pretensions  for  the  elevation  of  Reims  to 
the  primacy,  following  the  alleged  precedent  of 
Remigius.  Four  letters  of  Remigius  are  all  that  are 
IX.— 31 


ptieserved  of  his  writings  (ed.  Gundlach,  in  MGHf 
EpisL,  iii.  112^116).  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiDLxooiLLpfxr:  For  review  of  the  Hternture  ou  RetnigiuB: 
H.  Jodart,  Bibiioffraphie  deM  ouvraget  concemarU  la  vie 
H  It  eutie  de  S.  RemU  Reims ,  1891.  For  early  sources 
consult:  The  Vita,  formerly  o^ribed  to  Venantius  Fortu- 
natuj,  in  ASB,  Oct.,  i.  128-131,  with  Gommeotary,  pp„ 
59-128:  AfPL,  Ixxxviii.  527-532:  and  ed.  B.  Kniach.  io 
MGH,  Auci.  ant.,  iv,  2  (1885),  64-67,  with  eommcatAfy. 
pp,  xxii.'xxiv  {the  Vita  gives  little  information).  Other 
matflfiab  of  little  value  are  m  ASB,  Oct.,  i.  167-176: 
MFL,  C3CXV,  1187-38;  and  Analeeta  Boliandiana.  iv 
(1SS5),  337-343.  Further  sourcea  are:  Gregory  of  Toura, 
HiMvria  Fmncxfrwn,  it  27,  31,  vili  21,  ix.  H,  x.  19:  idem, 
In  fftoria  confie^torMm,  Lxxix.;  and  Sidotiius  Apoltiimris, 
Epi»t.,  ix.  7.  Consult  further:  F,  Dahn,  UrgeaehichU 
der  germani^ehen  und  romanitchen  VtVWrisr,  iii.  49-<Jl,  Bier- 
lin.  18S5;  J,  Dorigny.  Vu  d*  S.  Remi,  Ch&lona,  1714;  P. 
Armand,  HiM,  de  SL  Rcmi,  Parb,  1846;  H.  Rtilckert, 
Kullurffeachichte,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  xii.-xjv.,  Leipeic,  1853; 
P.  Heber,  Die  vorkarolinffi^cn  chrutlichen  Gtatthtrur 
helden  am  Rhrin,  Frankfort,  1$58;  C.  von  Noorden,  Sink" 
mar,  pp.  393  sqq,.  Berlin.  1863;  H.  Sebr6rs,  Hintcmar,  pp. 
446-454.  508-512.  Fretbum,  18S4:  E.  dAvenay,  Saint 
Reni  de  Reinu.  Reim*.  1896;  L.  Carlier.  Vie  de  Saint  Remi, 
Parw,  1896;  A.  Haodeocsur,  Suint  Remi,  ivfqur  de  Reims, 
Paris,  1896;  HiM^  lUiiraire  de  la  France,  iii.  66  sqq..  155 
eqq..  Friedrieh,  KD,  vol,  U..  f  5;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  11&-120; 
DCB,  iv.  541-542. 

REMONSTRAKTS. 

I.  Hifltor>'  to  1618. 

The  RcmoDstranoe  (|  1). 
Doctriuea  (|  2>. 
CouDter-remonstraiiee  (|  3). 
II.  From  1618  to  1632. 
Iir  From  1632  to  1795, 
IV,  The  Period  of  Independent  Existence. 

Remonstrants  is  a  name  given  to  the  adherents  of 
Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.)  after  his  death,  from  the 
''  Remonstrance  "'  which  they  drew  up  in  1010  as 
an  exposition  and  justification  of  their  views  (see 
below).  Their  history  may  be  divideti  into  four 
periods,  the  first  extending  to  the  Synod  of  Dort» 
1618;  the  sceoad  comprising  the  ye.ars  of  persecu- 
tion until  1632;  the  third  the  time  of  toleration 
during  the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands  until  1795;  the  fourth  the  period  of 
their  existence  as  an  independent  church  com- 
munity. 

L  History  to  i6i8:  After  the  death  of  Arminius 
(see  i.  290  sqq.  of  this  work)  those  who  shared  his 
con\iction  drew  toff ether  more  closely.  They  re- 
pudiated the  name  Arminians,  but  upheld  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  free  investigation  of  the 
I.  The  Re-  Bible  should  not  be  hampered  by  eub- 
monstmnce.  scription  to  symbohcal  books.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  urging  the  oon vocation  of  a  synod  for  the 
reconsideration  and  examination  of  the  Netherland 
confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  On  the 
invitation  of  Oldenbameveldt,  the  Dutch  lilieral 
statesman  and  a  efympathiser  with  the  Remon- 
strants, forty-ooe  preachers  and  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Leyden  state  college  for  the  education  of  preach- 
ers met  in  The  Hague  on  Jan,  14.  1610,  to  state  in 
written  form  their  views  concerning  all  disputed 
doctrines.  The  document  in  the  form  of  a  remon- 
strance was  drawn  up  by  Jan  U>ienbogaert  (q.v.) 
and  after  a  few  changes  was  endorsed  and  signed  by 
aU  and  in  July  presented  to  Oldenbameveldt.  It 
treats  of  the  value  of  formulated  confessions  of  faith, 
of  tlie  effect  of  the  grace  of  God  in  opposition  to 
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their  Calvinistio  opponents,  and  of  the  power  of 
secular  authorities  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The 
Remonstrants  did  not  reject  confession  and  cate- 
chism, but  did  not  acknowledge  them  as  permanent 
and  unchangeable  canons  of  faith.  They  ascribed 
authority  o^y  to  the  word  of  God  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  were  averse  to  all  formalism.  They  also 
maintained  that  the  secular  authorities  have  the 
right  to  interfere  in  theological  disputes  to  preserve 
peace  and  prevent  schisms  in  the  Church. 

Their  views  concerning  the  operation  of  divine 
grace  they  expressed  in  the  following  five  articles 

j^^^  ("The  Five  Articles  of  Arminian- 
2.  uoctrmes.  jg^  „j^    the    positive    part    of    the 

Remonstrance: 

Articud  I.— That  Qod,  by  an  eternal*  unohanceable 
puipose  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  worid.  hath  determined,  out  of  the  fallen,  sinful 
race  of  men,  to  save  in  Christ,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  through 
Christ,  those  who,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
shall  believe  on  this  his  Son  Jesus,  and  shall  perMvere  in 
this  faith  and  obedioice  of  faith,  throtigh  this  grace,  evoi 
to  the  Old;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  incorri- 
gible and  unbelieving  in  sin  and  under  wrath,  and  to  con- 
demn them  as  alienate  from  Christ,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Gospel  in  John  iii.  36:  *'  He  that  belleveth  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  Ood  abideth  on 
him,"  and  according  to  other  passages  of  Scripture  also. 

Aht.  II. — That,  agreeably  thereto,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  the  worid,  died  for  all  men  and  for  every  man,  so 
that  he  has  obtained  for  them  all,  by  his  death  on  the  cross, 
redemption,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  yet  that  no  one 
actually  enjoys  this  forgiveness  of  sins,  except  the  believer, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Gospel  of  John  iii.  16:  "  Qod 
so  loved  the  worid  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life  ";  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  ii.  2: 
"  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  dso  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid." 

Art.  III. — That  man  has  not  saving  grace  of  himself, 
nor  of  the  energy  of  his  free-will,  inasmuch  as  he,  in  the 
state  of  apostasy  and  sio,  can  of  and  by  himself  neither 
think,  will,  nor  do  anything  that  is  truly  good  (such  as 
having  faith  eminently  is);  but  that  it  is  needful  that  he 
be  bom  again  of  Qod  in  Christ,  through  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  renewed  in  understanding,  inclination,  or  will,  and  all 
his  powers,  in  order  that  he  may  rightly  understand,  think, 
will,  and  effect  what  is  truly  good,  according  to  the  word 
of  Christ,  John  xv.  5:   "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

Art.  rV. — That  this  grace  of  God  is  the  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  accomplishment  of  all  good,  even  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  the  regenerate  man  himself,  without  that  prevenient 
or  assisting,  awakening,  following,  and  co-operative  grace, 
can  neither  think,  will,  nor  do  good,  nor  withstand  any 
temptations  to  evil;  so  that  all  good  deeds  or  movements 
that  can  be  conceived  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  But,  as  respects  the  mode  of  the  operation  of 
this  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written 
concerning  many  that  they  have  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost, 
— Acts  vii.,  and  elsewhere  in  many  places. 

Art.  V. — That  those  who  are  incorporated  into  Christ  by 
a  true  faith,  and  have  thereby  become  partakers  of  his  life- 
giving  spirit,  have  thereby  full  power  to  strive  against 
Satan,  sin,  the  world,  and  their  own  flesh,  and  to  win  the 
victory,  it  being  well  understood  that  it  is  ever  through  the 
assisting  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
assists  them  through  his  Spirit  in  all  temptations,  extends 
to  them  his  hand;  and  if  only  they  are  ready  for  the  con- 
flict, and  desire  his  help,  and  are  not  inactive,  keeps  them 
from  falling,  so  that  they,  by  no  craft  or  power  of  Satan, 
can  be  misled,  nor  plucked  out  of  Christ's  hands,  according 
to  the  word  of  Christ,  John  x.  28:  "  Neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  But  wheUier  they  are  capa- 
ble, through  negligence,  of  forsaking  again  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  their  life  in  Christ,  of  again  returning  to  this 
present  evil  worid,  of  turning  away  from  the  holy  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  them,  of  losing  a  good  conscience,  of 


becoming  devoid  of  grace,  that  must  be  nkore  particulaxij 
determined  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  we  ounelvei 
ean  teach  it  with  the  full  peisuaska  of  oar  mmris 

The  Conf  essionalists  presented  to  the  States  of 
Holland  a  Counter-remonstrance  in  which  the  view 
of  the  Remonstrants  was  sharply  condemned.    The 

States  requested  six  deputies  of  both 

3.  Counter-  parties  to  discuss  the  five  articles  be- 

remon-    fore  them.    There  participated  in  this 

strmnce.    Conference  of  The  Hague  (1610),  Uy- 

tenbogaert  and  Episcopius  on  the  one 
side  and  Festus  Hommius  and  Ruardus  Acrcmiusy 
two  preachers,  on  the  other;    but  the  dissenting 
parties  agreed  neither  here  nor  at  another  conference 
held  two  years  later  at  Delft.    As  the  diaBenrionB 
led  to  disturbances,  the  States  in   1614  passed  a 
resolution  of  peace  in  which  the  discussion  of  dis- 
puted points  was  forbidden  in  the  pulpit.     Owing 
to  the  influence  of  Oldenbameveldt  and   at  the 
States,  the  controversies  assumed  a  political  char- 
acter.   Zealous  Calvinists  separated  from  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Remonstrants  and  held  special 
church  services.    The  majority  in  the  States  of  Hol- 
land persistently  refused  to  convene  a  national  synod 
as  advocated  by  the  Counter-remonstrants,   but 
matters  changed  as  soon  as  Prince  Blaurice  publicly 
avowed  the  cause  of  the  latter.    A  national  s3mod 
was  convoked  (May  30,  1618)  by  the  States-general 
at  Dort,  where  the  five  articles  of  the  Remonstrants 
were  condemned  (see  Dort,  Synod  of). 

n.  From  1618  till  1632:  By  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  the  church  services  of  the  Remon- 
strants were  prohibited.  Episcopius,  with  the  other 
Remonstrants  summoned  before  the  eynod,  was  de- 
posed, as  were  more  than  200  preachers.  Those 
who  were  not  willing  to  renounce  all  further  activity 
as  preachers,  were  banished.  They  united  in  1619 
at  Antwerp,  where  the  basis  for  a  new  church  com- 
munity was  laid,  under  the  name  Remonstrant 
Reformed  Brotherhood.  Uytenbogaert  and  Episco- 
pius, who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Rouen,  and  Grevinc- 
hoven,  formerly  a  preacher  of  Rotterdam,  now  in 
Holstein,  assimied  the  leadership  of  the  Brother- 
hood while  three  exiled  preachers  secretly  returned 
to  their  country  to  care  for  the  congregations  left 
there;  for  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  decree,  there 
was  still  left  a  considerable  number  who  would  not 
hear  the  doctrine  of  absolute  grace  preached,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  deposed  preachers  who 
dared  to  serve  them.  In  1621  Episcopius  drew  up 
a  Confessio  sive  dedaraiio  senteniicB  pastorum  qui 
Renumatranles  vocantuTf  which  found  a  large  circu- 
lation in  its  Dutch  translation.  Its  value  to-day  is 
only  historical.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  preachers, 
there  originated  in  Warmond  a  movement  in  favor 
of  the  lay  sermon,  the  adherents  of  which  settled 
later  at  Rynsburg  and  founded  the  Society  of  Col- 
legiants  (see  Colleoiants).  On  the  invitation  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  some  preachers  went  to 
GlUckstadt,  Danzig,  and  other  places,  foimding  con- 
gregations, which,  however,  were  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, except  that  of  Friedrichstadt,  under  the  favor 
and  protection  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein.  The 
congregations  in  Holland  which  had  separated  from 
the  Reformed  Church  were  harassed  and  persecuted. 
The  preachers  were  punished  with  lifelong  imprison- 
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rnent  at  the  castle  of  Looveatein.  The  conspiracy 
of  ibe  aoD5  of  Oldenbame veldt  against  Prince 
Maurice  (1623)  gave  new  impulse  to  the  persecu- 
tion. It  waa  only  after  the  latter  a  death  (1625) 
that  a  better  time  dawned  for  the  Remonstrants. 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  was  of  a  milder  spirits  so 
that  Episcopius  and  Uytenbogaert  could  return 
from  exile.  All  eaptix^es,  eeven  in  number,  fled  in 
1631  from  the  ca^^tle  of  Loevestein^  without  any 
t*erious  attempt  being  made  to  rearrest  them. 
Cliurches  were  built,  and  the  congregations  recei\^ed 
their  own  prciichera.  Thus  the  Brotherhood  was 
establi^shed  as  the  Remonstnmt  Reformed  Church 
Community, 

in.  From  1632  till  ijgs:  The  Reinonstranta 
were  tolerated,  but  not  ol!iciatly  recognizeil  until 
1795.  They  were  not  allowed  to  build  their  rhurchea 
on  the  street  and  had  to  support  their  preachers 
by  voluntary  gifta.  In  the  beginning  then?  were 
forty  coDgregationa,  moatly  in  South  Holland.  In 
North  HoUand  there  were  only  four  and  as  many  in 
Utrecht;  others  were  in  Geklerlandt  OveryaseJ,  and 
Friesland.  The  delegates  of  these  congregationa 
met  every  year  alternately  at  Rotterdam  and  Am- 
sterdam. At  one  of  the  first  meetings  there  was 
established  a  church  order,  irytenbogaert  wrote  an 
Onderwy&inge  in  de  eknatelyckc  rdigie  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  confession,  A  theological  semi- 
nary was  founded  at  Amsterdam,  with  Episcopius 
at  it«  head,  who  in  1534  delivered  liis  first  lectures; 
this  institution  educate<l  many  distinguished  preach- 
ers, Gerard  Brandt  and  his  sons  Caspar,  Johannes, 
and  Gerard  the  Younger  belonged  to  the  bc^t  preach- 
ers of  the  country'  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
the  Remonstrants  were  not  bound  by  any  confes- 
sion, schism  frequently  showed  itself  among  them, 
while  tendencies  toward  Socinianism  and  Rational- 
isin  were  not  wanting. 

IV.  The  Period  of  Independent  Existence:  When 
Chm-ch  and  State  were  separated,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1795,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Remon.strant« 
was  recognized  as  an  imlependent  church  conmiu- 
nity,  and  they  then  made  an  attempt  to  unite  all 
Protestants,  In  Sept,,  I79t>,  the  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  sent  a  letter  t<x  the  clerg>'mcn  of  all 
Protestant  churches  in  which  the  plan  was  fully 
discusaetl;  but  the  Reformed  Chm-ch  refused  co- 
operation. The  chief  tenet  of  the  Remonstrants 
was  to  confess  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
freedom  and  tolerance.  Their  communities  suffered 
considerably  during  the  French  rule,  but  after  the 
restitution  of  the  earlier  conthtions  their  cjiuse  be- 
gan to  flourish.  Many  count r>^  congregations  died 
out  in  the  last  centurj'^;  but  new  congregations  orig- 
inates! in  cities  Uke  Amheim,  Groningen,  and  Dort, 
wherti  the  adherents  of  the  modem  tendency  in  the 
Netherland  Reformed  Church  joined  the  Brother- 
hood under  the  pressure  of  confcssionalisra.  It 
numbers  at  present  twenty-seven  congregations 
uith  about  12,500  members,  all  of  the  congregations 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

(H.  C.  RooGEtO 

BiBuooaAPinr:  Bcxudea  the  works  by  ^Simoa  Epbcnpiun, 
PhilippiLS  van  Limboroh,  and  Jan  UytenfcKigacrt^  and  tb« 
Utemture  under  the  fLrtidoB  on  them,  coiuult:  Tbe  Ufc 
of  Coolha^  by  H.  C.  Hoggs,  2  vob..  Aiiiflt«rd*m.  l8fi4J- 
lH58i  of  Coomhcrt  by  F.  D.  J.  Moorreea,  Niimosen.  1887, 


and  by  C.  Lorentieo^  Jean,  1880;  G.  Brandt,  Hitiorie  im 
RflormoHB,  4  parts,  Amaterdam,  1071-1704,  Ens.  trantl.t 
Hiti.  a/  <A«  Rtformaiion  ,  .  .  tn  .  .  .  fAe  Low  Countriu, 
4  vob.,  London,  1720-23;  A.  a  CattenbuTKh.  BQ>lioihem 
mript&rum  Rem&nttrantium,  Amsterdam*  1728;  J.  £.  I. 
Walcb,  RtlioiofuuireitiiffkeiUn  atisaer  der  luihertMchtn 
Kirch*,  ill.  MO  kiq.,  10  vola.,  Jcnm,  1723-39;  J,  Reven* 
boni,  ffittorie  der  RtmanttranUn,  2  parts,  Am£terdam» 
1774-76;  F.  Ooldcr,  Memoir b  of  Simon  Epitc&piut,  Lon- 
don, 1838;  A.  des  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven,  Hdt  tweede 
Scute ft*t  van  hH  Stminorium  der  RemvnMtrarUen,  Leeo- 
wardcn,  1840;  J.  Tidenum,  De  Remonttr.  Bro^dm-Bchap, 
Haarlem.  1847;  idem,  De  Rcmontiratie  en  hei  Remon^ 
^ratimie,  ib.  1S51;  idem,  De  ctUochiitimht  LUtrotuvr  der 
RemomArantent  Rotterdam,  1852;  idem.  Da  SHehHng  d«r 
Remonstr.  Broederachapt  J6J9-3i,  2  vola.,  Amflteffd«m« 
1871-72;  A.  Scbweitzcr,  Die  protettantiachen  Centrai- 
doQmen.  ii.  66  »qq.,  Zurich.  1856;  G.  Frank.  Ge^chiehU  dtr 
jtroirstantxitchen  Theoioffie,  i.  403  aqq„  Leipaic,  1862;  W. 
(.'iinnjiieham.  HvMariea!  Thooiogy^  iL  371-513.  Edinbufxhf 
\  HtM ;  Ofdcnkwh  rtft  van  het  BSO  jarig  Beataen  der  Remonstr. 
BrtmitTechap.  Rotterdam.  1869;  P.  H.  Ditchfietd,  Tht 
Chtitch  in  the  NHherland»,  London,  1893;  H.Y.Oroene- 
wcgen^  D«  Rfmomitraniie  op  haren  driehonderd^ten  gt^ 
denkag,  1610- 1 4,  Januari  1910,  Lcydco,  1910;  Bohaff, 
Creeds,  u  510  aqq.,  UK  550  aqq.;  the  liteiutuna  under  Dort, 
8yxod  of;  and  Holi^and. 

REMFHArtt  rem 'fan:  The  name  of  a  deity  men- 
tioncfi  only  in  Aotg  vii.  43,  Tho  reiidinga  of  the 
name  in  tbe  manuseript^  are  numerous,  including 
the  forma  Romphfit  Ronipfmti,  Remphaj  Repharit 
Raipfmn,  and  Eapfmn.  The  poasi^ge  is  a  free  quo- 
tation from  Amos  v*  20,  in  which  the  New-Testa- 
ment (A,  V.)  "Remphan"  (R.  V.^  '^  Rephan  "; 
Westcott  and  Hort ,  Rompha)  displaooe  the  Old-Tes- 
tament **  Chiun  "  (Babylonian  KamoanUf  "Sat- 
urn **),  here  following  the  Septuagint  manuscripta 
BAQ,  which  read  Raipkan  or  Rephan.  No  deity 
named  Remphan  or  Rephan  is  known,  nor  is  the 
form  kno\^Ti  to  oecur  as  a  title  or  name  for  Saturn. 
On  the  ground  that  the  change  from  the  form  Chiun 
to  Remphan,  etc.,  occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  miuie  in  Eg^'pt*  explanations  have  been  at^ 
tempted,  but  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  which 
take  into  account  supposed  Eg>''pt  ian  names  or  com- 
binations, e.g.,  a  Coptic  form  meaning  "  king  of 
heaven  *'  (it  seems  far  to  go  to  seek  a  Coptic  form, 
and  the  Egyptian  ecjuivalent  of  tlus  Coptic  would 
bear  no  resemblance  to  **  Remphan  "),  or  an  alleged 
title  of  Seb  {—Saturn)  meaning  "  youngest  of  the 
goils  *'  (which  is  far-fet-ched,  unusuoJ,  and  unlikely). 
The  beat  and  generally  accepted  explanation  is  that 
the  Septuagint  form,  which  Acts  borrows,  ia  a  mis- 
taJce  in  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  for  "  Chiun,**  a 
mistake  eaaily  explicalile  when  the  form  of  the  let^ 
tere  is  taken  into  account.  Geo*  W.  Gilmorb. 
BiBUoattAPHT:    The   oammentiLriea  on   AmoB   and    Act*; 

Schmdcr,  KAT»  p.  400,  nolo  1.  410  note  0;    idem,  in 

TSK.  1874,  pp.  324  sqq. 

REIT  AW,    re-nfln\    JOSEPH    ERlfEST:     French 

orientalist;  b.  at  Tr^guier  (60  m.  n.e.  of  Brest  and 
5  m.  from  English  Channel),  Brittany,  Feb.  27,  1823; 
d,  at  Paris  Oct.  2,  1802,  Having  lost  his  father  at 
the  age  of  five,  his  early  training  was  received  from 
Ids  mother  and  bia  sister  Henriette^  eleven  years 
older  than  himself,  in  the  pious  atmosphere  of  his 
Breton  home.  In  1838  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
four  years  in  the  petit  s^minaire  of  St»  Nicholas  de 
Chardonnet,  after  which  he  studied  philosophy  at 
the  grand  B^minaire  of  Issy  (1842-44)  and  theology 
at  St.  Sulpiee  (1844-45).  Even  at  Issy  the  skepti- 
cism had  been  arouaed  which  was  later  to  lead  him 
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to  break  with  the  Church,  for  the  ai^guments  of 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
and  others  often  seemed  to  Renan  more  cogent  than 
the  arguments  advanced  against  them.  The  proc- 
ess of  revolt  was  completed  at  St.  Sulpice  largely 
through  the  study  of  oriental  philology  and  the 
books  of  German  Protestant  theology,  which  led 
him  to  a  mad  enthusiasm  for  German  thought,  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  influence  of  German  Prot- 
estantism. The  crisis  came  as  the  time  approached 
for  his  ordination,  and  disregarding  the  grief  of  his 
mother  and  the  entreaty  of  his  teacher,  he  left  the 
seminary  on  Oct.  6,  1845,  firmly  convinced  that  he 
could  remain  true  to  Christ  only  by  separating  from 
the  Church.  Declining  to  avail  himselif  of  the  1,200 
francs  saved  by  Henrictte,  who,  filled  with  similar 
doubts,  had  encouraged  her  brother  in  his  step, 
Renan,  after  a  brief  engagement  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege Stanislas,  received  free  board  and  lodging  in 
return  for  teaching  two  hours  daily  in  a  small  school. 
This  gave  him  ample  time  to  prepare  for  the  univer- 
sity examination,  and  in  May,  1848,  he  completed 
a  dissertation  on  the  medieval  study  of  Greek,  be- 
coming agrigi  de  philosaphie  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Sanskrit,  and  worked  in  myth- 
ology, in  the  history  of  religion,  and  in  German  the- 
ology. By  June,  1849,  he  had  written  his  L'Avenir 
de  la  ocience  (Paris,  1890;  Eng.  transl..  The  Future 
of  Science^  London,  1891),  which  was  to  give  his 
theories  of  the  universe  and  the  plans  of  his  life- 
work.  At  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the  book  was 
not  then  published;  and  realizing,  in  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  impracticality  of  its  visionary  philo- 
sophical and  political  ideals,  Renan  plunged  into 
history  and  philology.  Gradually,  however,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  attracted  to  Semitic  philol- 
ogy, so  that  in  1857  he  was  nominated  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France, 
though  his  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
government  until  Jan.  11,  1862. 

Meanwhile  Renan  had  gone  to  Palestine  with  his 
sister  Henriette  (d.  at  Byblus,  now  Jebeil,  20  m. 
s.w.  of  Tripoli,  in  1860),  and  there  he  wrote  in  the 
hut  of  a  Maronitc  on  Mt.  Lebanon  his  Vie  de  J6su8 
(the  first  volume  of  his  Origines  du  ckristianisme), 
which  made  a  sensation  both  within  and  without 
religious  circles  throughout  Europe.  A  flood  of  re- 
plies from  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
r;ave  the  book  a  distinction  which  it  did  not  merit. 
Yet  as  contrasted  with  D.  F.  Strauss'  work  of  the 
same  title  Renan's  book  marks  an  advance.  The 
unhistorical  method  of  presenting  the  origin  of 
(,'hristianity  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy is  given  up.  The  myth  theory  of  Jesus  was 
changed  to  a  legend  theory,  and  the  personality  of 
Christ  was  sought  from  the  geographical,  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  conditions  under  which  he 
lived  and  worked.  Amid  the  locally  colored  picture 
of  the  land  and  the  people  of  Galilee  the  figure  of 
Jesus  is  given  a  setting;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  historic  truth,  but  with  the  esthetic  motives 
and  philosophical  preconceptions  of  the  author. 
With  the  most  unbridled  license  in  the  treatment 
of  his  sources,  of  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the 
most  expedient  for  his  esthetic  object,  he  produced 


a  romance  which  would  have  been  an  admirable 
tribute  to  his  poetic  power  had  his  hero  been  a 
character  less  ethical  than  Jesus.    To  him  Jesus  was 
a  gentle  Galilean,  the  darling  of  women,  and  an  ex- 
quisite preacher  of  morality,  dreaming  of  no  other 
than  the  paradise  of  fraternal  feUowship  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  upon  earth;  yet  filled  with  ambition, 
vanity,  sensual  love,  and  undisguised  deceit.    The 
first  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  was  a  ddightfnl 
idyll;    for  a  year,  perhaps,  God  was  on  earth;  a 
constant  chann  as  of  magic  proceeded  from  Jesus. 
But  the  Baptist  transformed  him  into  a  religious 
revolutionary,  a  sinister  prophet,  who  assumed  the 
r61e  of  the  Messiah,  accommodating  the  desire  for 
the  miraculous  of  his  simple  disciples,  and  penshiog 
in  the  battle  with  orthodox  Judaism.     The  great 
mistake  of  Jesus  with  Renan  was  to  foiiget  that  the 
ideal  is  fundamentally  ever  a  Utopia  and  in  conflict 
with  the  material  for  realization  loses   its  purity. 
Then  he  who  lives  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  is  nearer  to  God  than  the  man  of  deeds. 
The  forgetting  of  this  was  the  tragical  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.    The  moment  Jesus  entered  the  battle  with 
evil  and  sought  to  reclaim  souls  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Renan's  understanding  and  sympathy  ceased. 
Was   Jesus    doubtless   possessed    of  "  captivating 
beauty,"  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  Jew  of 
hideous    appearance,    barbarous    in    speech,   and 
clumsy  in  thought.     He  was  the  first  Protestant, 
the  father  of  a  horrible  theology  which  taught  pre- 
destined damnation.    On  the  day  when  Paul  wrote 
his    first    letter,    the    decadence   of    Christianity 
began.     The  scientific  value  of  the  later  volumes 
of  the  Origines  du  chnstianisme  was  higher,  snee 
the  pen   of  Renan  was  less  swayed  by  personal 
sympathy  or  antipathy.    The  Vie  de  Jigua  was 
a   decisive   factor  in    its  author's  career.     After 
delivering   his  inaugural    address    at  the  Coll^ 
de  France   on  Feb.  21,  1862,  he  was  suspended; 
though  the  agitation  did  not  rest  imtil,  on  June 
11,    1864,    Napoleon    authorised    his   recall.    An 
honorable   position   in   the   national    library  was 
declined    that    he    might   devote   himself  to  his 
studies,  but  in  1871  he  was  restored  to  his  profes- 
sorship, and   in    1879   became  a   member  of  the 
Academy.    From  1884  to  his  death  he  was  admin- 
istrator of  the  College  de  France. 

The  life  of  Renan  was  essentially  twofold;  he 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  serious  and  accurate 
scholar,  on  the  other,  a  wit  and  a  dillettante.  For- 
tunately he  always  valued  his  scientific  activity 
more  highly  than  his  philosophy,  and  laid  far  more 
stress  on  such  contributions  as  his  History  of  Ote 
People  of  Israel  and  his  labors  on  the  Corpus  in- 
scriptionum  Semiticarum  than  on  his  loose  and 
sprightly  philosophical  writings,  the  pyrotechnic  of 
which  em-aptured  all  Europe.  Nevertheless  his  less 
worthy  activity  is  that  by  which  he  has  become 
best  known  both  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  pos- 
terity. More  and  more,  as  his  early  ideals  proved 
impracticable,  Renan  lost  his  intellectual  bearings, 
ending  in  an  abysmal  skepticism  which  clothed 
itself  in  jest  and  frivolity.  The  universe  was  to  him 
a  bad  joke  and  a  merry  life  was  its  best  commentary: 
such  was  the  quintessence  of  his  philosophy.  lil^e 
Voltaire,  Renan  was  willing  to  be  "  the  god  of 
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foolfl,"  and,  uafortunatelyi  did  not  feel  himself 
above  the  boldest  blasphemy*  For  &  skepticism  of 
this  type  moral  standards  could  no  longer  exist,  and 
religion  and  ethics  were  resolved  into  mere  esthetic 
acnsations.  Religion  as  he  represented  it — an  inerad- 
icable longing  of  the  human  soul- — wub  the  ciithetic 
and  seosationahstic  impulse  toward  the  inhnitCt 
whether  expressed  in  the  renunciations  of  great 
ascetics  or  in  the  mystical  effusions  of  lovely  Mag- 
dalens.  What  is  beautiful  is  good;  what  pleases  is 
beautiful.  Yet  with  alJ  this  mad  philosophy,  Re* 
nan's  personal  life  was  irreproachable. 

Other  works  of  Rciiuii.  which  arc  of  liaKudstlc  and  his- 
toricftl  value,  somo  of  wbJch  have  run  through  repeated 
edlttoiiu  and  been  translated  into  many  hmsuagea,  are  tui 
foUows:  HiMoire  girUraU  H  *yaiime  eompari  dtt  lamfuct 
ttmitiquem  (Pans,  1853) ]  ^tndea  d^hiatairw  nliowM  (1S57; 
Eng.  tmnsL,  SttidieM  in  Rdio^otui  HuUotv,  London,  ISfiS, 
i&n other  1893) ;  De  Coriaint  du  langaae  (1858) ;  L«  Livrv  de  Jt^ 
traduit  CIS58;  En£.  tronsl.,  London.  188^0);  Et*ai»  de  momle 
ft  de  critiqut  (l&S^);  L^Caniique  dea  catUiqutM  (1860;  Eixr. 
in&naL,  London,  1864);  VAverro€sisiVtiverroijrme{\^^\\  Hiji- 
Paire  dtM  oriffinta  du  cAriU'utnisme  (S  vob.,  La  vie  de  Jiayji, 
1S63.  Us  ApdlrcJi,  1866.  S.  Paul,  1899.  l*AiU4xhnM.  1873,  Lra 
^oaiu;iUs,  1877,  U^i/lise  ehritienne,  1870,  Mare-Aurih.  1882, 
Index  girUrxU,  1SS3 ;  Eug.  transL  of  all  ejtcppt  the  lost  volume, 
London,  1864-99,  with  tiumi!rou9  tmndntJonA  of  hjs"Life 
of  Jesus  "  of  other  dates);  Miiinon  de  Phhticit  (1865-74); 
O&MroofUMu  ipiffraphiquct  (1867);  Nouvelles  obtervaiion* 
iTipiOTQphie  hvbraique  (1867);  La  Riforme  inidleciueUe  ct 
vumile  (1871);  DialoQUSM  el  fingmerU*  philoMophique*  (1876; 
Eng,  transl,,  PhUasophic  Dmloffuu,  1883);  Milanoa  d'A**- 
t<t\rt  a  de  vcy<ujea  (1878);  Confirtnce*  d'Angleterre  (18S0; 
Eng.  trantL,  tnfiuencea  oj  Om  InMituiions  of  Home  on  Chru- 
tianitu,  1880):  L'Ecclinaate  (1882);  Souvenirt  d'enfance  H 
dt  jeuneuM  (l$8^i;  Eng,  tmnJoL,  RgcoU«:Hons  of  my  Yowth, 
1B83);  SouveUeM  Hudem  d'kieiaire  reliQieuM0  (1884;  £n«, 
tmniL,  Studiea  in  Relitjioua  History,  1886};  Dituccurs  et  con- 
firences  (1887);  Hiaioirt  du  peupte  d'lgraH  (5  voU.,  laST- 
18SK3 ;  Eng.  transl. ,  History  of  the  People  of  I  trad,  lSSS-1801 ) ; 
Lettres  intimea  d-Emeat  Renan  et  d'HcnrUiU  Renan  (1896; 
Eof,  IrmnsL,  Brother  and  Sister.  A  Mefnoir  [of  Beiiriette, 
by  Ernest  I  and  the  Leiiers  of  Ernest  and  Henrutite  Rcnan, 
1896);  £iude  »ur  la  politique  rdigieuae  du  riffne  de  Philippe 
U  B*l  (1899);  Litres  du  aiminaire,  1838-43  (1901);  tmd 
MUmta^  rdiffieux  et  historiquea  limH). 

(EUQEN^   LaCHENMANN.) 

BrsuooaAPHY:  The  beat  liat  of  books  deaUng  with  Renan 
or  bis  works  im  in  H.  P.  Thieme,  Guide  bibli^Hjraphique  de 
la  UUinituTe  francaise  1800-1906,  pp.  338-345.  Paris, 
1907  (iDdispenaable  for  a  complete  study);  n  fairly  ipKid 
list  of  works  is  in  Baldmn,  Dictionary,  lii.  1,  pp.  43S-I39. 
Hi*  life  has  been  written  by.  E.  Ledrain,  Paris,  1892, 
H,  Deaportea  and  F.  BoLimand,  Paris,  1893;  S-  Pawlicki, 
Vienna,  1894;  F.  E^pinasse.  New  York,  1895;  Mra.  A.  M, 
F-  R.  Daimesteter,  New  York,  1807;  E,  PlatthofT,  Leip- 
eic.  1900;  and  W.  Barry,  New  York,  1905.  Consult 
further:  B.  Bauer,  Philo.,  Strauss  und  Rman  und  d€u 
VrchriMenthum,  Berlin,  1874;  P.  BourgGt,  Ernest  Renan. 
Palis,  1883;  idem,  Essai  de  psjfchologie  conlemporaine, 
,  ,  .  JIf ,  Renan,  ib>  1SS5;  F.  Tarroux,  Jfaus-Dieu  ei  M. 
Eenan  phiiosophe,  Paris.  1887;  M.  MilLioud,  La  RdUtion 
da  M.  Renan,  Paris,  1891;  Sir  M.  E.  G,  Duff,  Ernest 
Reman:  in  Memoriam,  New  York,  1S93;  G.  Monod,  Les 
MaUres  de  Chistoire,  Renan,  Tains,  Michelet,  Puri».  1894 
(crowned  by  the  Freaeh  Academy);  O.  S^aiJles,  Ernest 
Renan,  E*aai  da  biograpkie  psuchologiquet  Paris,  1894; 
K.   Allier,    La  PhUoaophie  tt Ernest   Renan,   Paris,    ISfifi; 

\gG*  Paris.  Pens€itrs  el  poUes,  Paris,  1896;   J.  8imon,  Quatre 

Lamartine,  LaviQerie,  E,  Renan,  GuiUaufne  11., 

Paris»  1890;  E.  Renan  and  M.  Berthelot,  Correspondanee, 

$847-1899.  ib.  1898;   C.  Denis,  La  Critique  irriiioisuse  de 

f Renan,  ib.  1898;  H.  G.  A.  Brauer,  The  Phihsophv  of 
Ernest  Renan,  Univer«it>'  of  Wiaoonsin,  1904;  G.  Sorel, 
La  Sjf slime  historique  de  Renan,  Paris,  1906;  Vigouroux, 
IHctumnaire,  fjuc  xxxiv.  1041-43. 
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RENATO,  F4-nfl't5,  CAMILLO:  Italian  antitrin- 
itarian  and  Anabaptist;  b.  in  SiciJy  early  in  the 
Bixt^ienth  century;  d,  after  lc»70.  As  a  fugitive  he 
came  in  1542  to  the  Valt^Uina,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  various  famihes.  At 
Chiuvennu,  in  1545^  he  became  involved  in  violent 
dogmatic  c*untroversies  with  the  Zwinghaa  preacher, 
Agostino  Mninardo,  smce.  recoKnizing  biiptism  as 
efficacious  only  in  so  far  aji  it  is  an  act  of  profesaion 
of  faith,  he  declared  it  to  be  inadmissible  in  the  case 
of  childn?n.  He  al.so  maintained  other  doctrines 
altribut-ed  to  the  Anabaptiat.s,  &iich  as  fhat  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body,  and  that  at  the  last  day  the  re- 
generate alone  share  in  the  resurrection,  their  baLhea 
being  completely  spiritualized,  wliile  regeneration 
itself  arises  rcQexIvely  and  immediately  from  the 
kindling  of  the  diWne  spirit  in  man.  He  won  a 
number  of  adherents,  but  in  1547  the  Council  of 
Chur  interfered  and  summonetl  both  Mainardo  and 
Renato  t«  appear  for  hearing.  The  latter  ignored 
the  flummons*  although  in  the  follo\>'ing  year  he  sub- 
scribed an  act  of  agreement.  8ince,  however,  he 
continued  his  sectarian  teachings,  he  was  exconi- 
municated  by  a  s?ynod  in  1550.  A  new  doctrinal 
regulation  was  then  expected  tt^  put  an  end  t4D  all 
Anabaptist  activity,  but  despite  the  sysU^m  adoptt!d 
by  the  Swiss  Federation  in  1553,  some  traces  of 
Renato's  influence  long  persisted,  eigpecially  in  new 
of  lus  close  friendship  with  Laeliua  Socinijs  after 
1547,  and  particularly  after  I55J,  The  execution 
of  Servetua  led  Renato  to  inveigh  against  Calvin  in 
a  Latin  poem  (ed.  Trechseh  Arilitnnituner,  i.  492). 
Since  such  pupils  of  Renato  bja  Fiori  in  8oglio  and 
Turriano  in  Plurs  continued  religious  agitations  and 
attracted  Italian  refugees  who  had  been  received 
into  the  churches,  the  doctrinal  regidiitiuns  of  1553 
w^ere  reenforced  in  1551,  all  who  refnsetl  to  subscribe 
being  excommunicated.  Mainardo  died  in  1563; 
Renuto,  who  became  blind;  was  still  living  at  Cas- 
pano  in  the  eiirly  part  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  K.  Bentiath. 

BiBLJOORiij'BY:  p.  D.  R.  de  Porta.  Historia  Reformationis 
ecclesia  Rhmticw,  vol.  L,  Lcipsic,  1771;  F.  Trechacl,  Die 
protestaniischrn  Antitriniiarier  vor  Faustu*  jSiictfl,  voL  i., 
Heidelbem,  1830;  Bidlinorrs  Korreapondana  mit  den 
OraubUndnam,  vol.  i..  ed.  Schieaa  m  Quellen  zur  StJiweil- 
see  Geschichte,  vq\.  xxiii..  Busel,  1904. 

RENAUDOT,  re-nau'dQ,  EUSEBE:  French  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Paris  July  20,  1646;  d.  there 
Sept.  1,  1720.  He  was  educated  by  the  Je^suit^,  anti 
for  a  month  was  an  Oratorian,  aft<?r  which  he  btv 
came  a  secular  priest.  In  1700  he  accompanied 
Cardinal  Noailles  to  the  conclave  at  Romct  and  on 
his  return  began  a  scries  of  work«  on  the  history  of 
the  East  and  the  harmony  of  the  Gn?ek  and  Ro- 
man churchea  as  r^ards  the  Eucharist.  These  com- 
prise: Difenm  de  la  perpdtuiU  de  la  f&i  caihdiqut 
(Paris,  1708);  La  Perpituite  de  In  foi  de  V^gli/^ 
mlholiqiLe  touchanl  t'eu^^harialie  (1711);  De  la  per- 
pituiM  dela/m  de  Vigliae  mr  kit  aacremerUs  el  auire^ 
poinis  que  lee  rifcrmateure  oni  pria  pour  pritexie  de 
lent  achimne  (2  vols.,  1713);  Gerinadii  patriarchw 
Constantinopotitani  homitim  de  eucharistia,  MdeHi 
Alexandrini,  Nectarii  Hierosolymitani,  Mitetii  Sjfrigi 
et  alionim  (1709);  Hutmia  patrinrdmrum  Al^etnt^ 
drin^frum   JaoMtarum   a   Sando   Marco  ueque  ad 
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finem  acBCuli  tertii  decimi  (1713);  and  Litwrgiarum 
oriefUalium  coUectio  (2  vols.,  1715-16;  Eng.  transl., 
A  CoUectian  of  the  Principal  lAturgiea,  P.  Le  Brun, 
Dublin,  1822).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his 
Anciennea  rdabUma  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine  de  deux 
vcyagtvTB  mahomiiana  (Paris,  1718;  Eng.  transl., 
Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China,  London,  1733.) 

(C.  Pfender.) 
Bibuoorapht:   Niceron,  Minunret,  xii.  25  sqq.,  xx.;   Bore, 
Hiat.  de  Vacadhnie  des  xnaeriptione,  vol.  v.,  Journal  dee 
moarUs,   1689.  Paris.   1709;    KL,  x.   1054-55;    Lichten- 
berger.  ESR,  xi.  210-211. 

KENDALL,  GERALD  HENRY:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Harrow  (10  m.  n.w.  of  London)  Jan.  25, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1874;  feUow,  1875;  M.A.,  1877;  B.D., 
1909),  where  he  was  fellow  and  assistant  tutor  until 
1880;  was  made  deacon,  1898,  and  priest,  1899; 
was  lecturer  and  assistant  tutor  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (1875-80);  was  principal  and  Glad- 
stone professor  of  Greek  at  University  College, 
Liverpool  (1881-98);  vice-chancellor  of  Victoria 
University  (1890-94);  a  member  of  the  Gresham 
University  Committee  (1892-93);  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet preacher  at  Cambridge,  1901.  Since  1898  he 
has  been  head  master  of  the  Charterhouse  School. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Anglican.  He  prepared 
an  edition,  translation,  and  commentary  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  for  W.  Cunningham's  DisserieUion 
on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Bamabae  (2  parts,  London, 
1877)  and  the  life  of  Pliny  for  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's 
edition  of  the  third  book  of  the  Epistola  (1880), 
besides  translating  the  "  Meditations  "  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (1898);  and  has  written  The  Emperor  Jur 
lian,  Paganism,  and  Christianity  (Cambridge,  1879) ; 
The  Cradle  of  the  Aryans  (London,  1889);  and  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paid  to  the  Corinthians:  a  Study  per- 
sonal  and  historical  of  the  Date  and  Composition  of 
the  EpisOes  (1909). 

RENDTORFF,  FRANZ:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Giitergotz  (a  village  near  Potsdam)  Aug.  1,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Er- 
langen,  and  Leipsic  from  1879  to  1883.  He  was 
Domkandidat  at  Berlin  in  1883-84;  pastor  at  Wes- 
terland-Sylt  (1884-^);  preacher  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Eisenach  (1888-91),  monastery  preacher 
at  Preetz  (1891-96),  and  director  of  studies  at  the 
preachers'  seminary  in  the  same  city  (1896-1902); 
privat-docent  for  practical  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel  (1902-08);  professor  of  the  same  (1908- 
1910);  removed  to  Leipsic  in  the  same  capacity 
in  1910.  He  has  written  Die  schleswig-holstein- 
ischen  Schvlordnungen  vom  sechzehnten  his  zum  An- 
fang  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Kiel,  1902)  and 
Die  Taufe  im  Urchristentum  im  Lichte  der  neueren 
Forschungen  (Leipsic,  1905). 

RENEE,  re-nd',  OF  FRANCE  (RENATA  OF  FER- 
RARA):  French  Protestant,  daughter  of  King 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  wife  of  Ercole  II.,  duke 
of  Ferrara;  b.  at  Blois  (100  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
25,  1510;  d.  at  Montargis  (38  m.  e.  of  Orleans)  June 
12,  1675.  Having  been  early  orphaned,  she  was 
brought  up  by  the  devout  Madame  de  Soubise.  She 
was  married  in  Apr.,  1528,  and  received  from  Francis 
I.  an  ample  dowry  and  annuity.   Thus  the  court  that 


she  assembled  about  her  in  Feirara  correepooded  to 
the  tradition  which  the  cultivation  of  adenoe  azid 
art  implicitly  required,  including  scholars  like  Ba>> 
nardo  Tasso  and  Fulvio  Pellegiini.  Her  first  child, 
Anna,  bom  in  1531,  was  followed  by  Alfonso,  in 
1533;  Lucrezia,  1535;  after  these,  Eleonora  and 
Luigi;  whose  education  she  carefully  directed.  In 
1534  the  old  diike  died,  and  Ercole  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Hardly  had  he  rendered  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  pope  when  he  turned  against  the 
French  at  his  own  court.  Both  their  number  and 
influence  displeased  him;  and,  besides,  he  found 
them  too  expensive;  so  he  by  direct  or  indirect 
means  secured  their  dismissal,  including  the  poet 
Clement  Marot.  And  while  the  Curia  was  urging 
the  duke  to  put  away  the  French  that  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  there  came  to  Ferrara  no  less  a 
heretic  than  John  Calvin,  whose  journey  to  Italy 
must  have  fallen  in  Mar.  and  Apr.,  1536.  Galvin 
passed  several  weeks  at  the  court  of  Ren^,  tiiough 
the  persecution  had  already  begun,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  chorister  by  the  name  of  Jehannet, 
also  one  Comillan,  of  the  attendants  of  the  duchess, 
together  with  a  cleric  of  Toumay,  Bouchefort,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  tried.  In  a  "  man  of  small 
stature,"  whom  the  Inquisition  likewise  seized  as 
under  suspicion,  although  he  made  his  escape,  is  to 
be  recognized  not  Calvin,  but  Clement  Marot. 

McCrie,  Bonnet,  and  others  have  asserted  that 
Rent's  attitude  toward* the  Reformation  in  Itaijr 
was  favorable.  Fontana,  reinforced  by  much  neir 
material,  has  strongly  combatted  this  view,  althoi^ 
he  must  admit  that  the  visit  of  Calvin  speaks  against 
his  contention.  Cornelius  also  combats  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  Calvin's  visit.  But  both  Fontana 
and  Cornelius  were  unacquainted  with  the  decisive 
documents  brought  to  light  by  Paolo  Zendrini  in 
1900.  These  show  that  Ren^e  was  not  only  in  oo^ 
respondence  with  a  very  laige  number  of  Protes- 
tants abroad,  with  intellectual  sympathisers  iike 
Veigerio,  Camillo  Renato,  Giulio  di  Biilano,  and 
Francisco  Dryander,  but  also  that  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  about  1550  or  later,  she  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Evangelical  manner  together 
with  her  daughters  and  fellow  believers.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  its  external  splendor,  her  life  had 
grown  sad.  The  last  of  her  French  guests,  the  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law  of  Madame  de  Soubise  of  Pons, 
had  been  obliged,  in  1543,  by  the  constraint  imposed 
by  the  duke,  to  leave  the  court.  The  drift  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  which  had  been  operati\'e  in 
Rome  since  1542,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  special 
court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ferrara,  in  1545,  through 
which,  in  1550  and  1551,  death  sentences  were  de- 
creed against  Evangelical  sympathizers  (Fannio  of 
Faenza  and  Giorgio  of  Sicily),  and  executed  by  the 
secular  arm.  Finally  Duke  Ercole  lodged  accusa- 
tion against  Ren6e  before  King  Henry  II.  of  France, 
and  through  the  Inquisitor  Oriz,  whom  the  king 
charged  with  this  errand,  Ren^e  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic,  and  declared  forfeit  of  all  possessions  un- 
less she  recanted.  She  thereupon  yielded,  made  con- 
fession on  Sept.  23,  1554,  and  once  again  received 
commimion  at  mass.  "  How  seldom  is  there  an  ex- 
ample of  steadfastness  among  aristocrats,"  wrote 
Calvin  to  Farel  under  date  of  Feb.  2,  1555. 
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Rent's  looging  to  return  home  was  not  satisfied 
until  a  year  following  the  death  of  her  husband  on 
Oct.  3,  1559.  In  P^rance  she  found  her  eldeat  daugh- 
ter's husband,  Frangois  de  Guise,  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  His  power,  indeetl,  wtus 
broken  by  the  de^ith  of  Francia  IL,  in  Dec,  1560, 
80  that  Ren<k?  became  enabled  not  only  to  provide 
Evangehcal  wandhip  at  her  estate,  Momtargia,  en- 
gaging a  capable  preacher  by  application  to  Calvin, 
but  also  generally  to  minister  as  benefactress  of  the 
surrounding  Evaxigelical^.  In  fact,  she  made  her 
castle  a  refuge  for  them,  when  her  son-in-law  once 
again  lighted  the  torch  of  war.  Thia  time  her  con- 
duct won  Calvin's  pmiise  (May  10,  1563),  and  she 
is  one  of  the  frct|uently  recurring  figures  in  his  corre- 
spondence of  that  period;  he  repeatedly  shows  rec- 
ognition of  her  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Evan- 
gelical cause;  and  one  of  hm  last  writings  in  the 
French  tongue,  despatched  from  his  deathbed  (Apr. 
4,  1564),  ia  addressed  to  her.  While  Ren^  con- 
tinued unmolested  in  the  second  rehgioua  war  (1567), 
in  the  third  (15(i&-70)  her  caatle  waa  no  longer  re- 
spected as  an  asylum  for  her  fellow  beUevera*  On 
the  other  hand,  she  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  number 
of  them  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
nighty  when  she  happened  to  be  in  Paris.  They  left 
her  personally  undistm-bed  at  that  time;  though 
Catherine  de'Medlci  still  sought  to  move  her  to  re- 
tract. But  she  died  in  the  Evangehcai  faith.  In 
consonance  with  Rente's  last  fifteen  years,  her  will 
(given  by  Bonet-Maury  in  the  Revue  /listori^u^,  1894) 
bears  witness  of  her  Evangelical  goodnesB. 

K.  Benbath. 

BtBUoGaAPOr:  J.  Bo&net  Lone  coltectod  matisnab  for  a 
biography  which  ho  put  into  form  in  BuUelin  de  la  soci- 
iU  dt  VhiMt,  du  protatani  fmncaU,  1366,  ISm,  1S77-S1 ; 
very  rich  aourccii  are  tapped  m  B.  Fontana,  Renota  di 
Fmmt^  3  vols.,  Rome,  I8S9-09,  mnd  m  the  same  author's 
jDoeiMMnli  Vaiicani,  ib.  1S92  {in  Archivia  ddia  Soc. 
Rifmana  di  SUnia  patria};  the  ma  tonal  accumulated  by 
Bonnet  (ut  sup.)  was  worked!  over  by  K,  Bodocanocchi, 
Une  ffrt^ectrice  de  ta  reformSe  en  Italie  tt  en  France,  Paris, 
1S96;  G.  Botiet^Maur>',  BejtprtxJiung  von  Foniana^  In 
/7«riMS  hxMorique,  IS94.  Blographioa  were  writUm  tiLl»r> 
by  J.  R  G,  Cattcau-ColJuvilJe,  Berlin.  1781;  E.  J.  H. 
MQnch,  Aachen.  lS3li  I.  M.  B.»  London ,  1859;  anony- 
mous* Gotha,  1860;  F.  BlQmmer.  Frankfort.  1870;  S,  W. 
Weitsel.  New  York,  ISS3;  and  Literature  under  M  or  at  a. 
Olimpla.  Consult  also:  A.  F.  Girardot,  Procla  da  Renii? 
de  Francif  .  .  .  conirf  CharhJt  IX.,  Nancy*  1858  (T);  L, 
Jarry.  Mai,  166£.  Henie  de  France  a  Monlarvia.  Epi9ode 
dcJt  guerrcM  rtlio^uMe^i,  Orleans,  1868.  There  are  lett^era  to 
her  from  Calvin,  dated  Oct..  1541,  Aug.  6»  t554.  Aloy  10, 
1563,  in  the  Eng,  tranal.  of  Bonnet's  ed.  of  Cnl%  ia,  i.  296- 
306,  iii,  60-52,  iv,  313-316;  and  a  letter  fmra  her  to  Bullin- 
ger,  dated  Oct.  24,  1542.  In  A.  L.  Hcrminjard,  Corrfspond- 
ante  da  Ti/brmaieurtt,  viii,  161-163,  Paria,  1803. 

RENEWAL:  The  terms  *"  renew,"  **  reneuing  " 
occur  in  the  English  New  Testament  only  in  the  epis- 
tles (Paul  and  Hebrews)  where  they  giveexpre-ssion 
to  a  mde  conception  which  embraee43  the  entire  sub- 
jective aide  of  salvation.  Tliis  they  represent  as  a 
work  of  God  iasuing  in  a  wholly  new  creation  (II  Cor. 
V.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15;  Eph.  ii.  10),  The  absence  of 
these  terms  from  the  Gospels  docs  not  argue  the 
absence  of  the  thing  expre^ssed  by  them.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  taught  throughout  Scripture  that  man 
has  by  liis  sin  not  merely  incurred  the  Divine  con- 
demnation but  also  corrupted  his  own  heart,  and 
needs  therefore  for  hia  recovery  not  merely ,  object- 


ively, pardon,  but,  subjectively,  purification;  neither 
of  which  can  he  have  except  by  a  work  of  God,  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  ain  of  our  first  parents  is 
represented  as  no  more  inculpating  than  corrupting, 
and  all  that  are  born  of  woman  are  declared  to  be 
corrupt  from  the  womb  (Job  xv.  14r-10;  Pa,  ii,  5). 
It  is  God  alone  who  can  *^  turn  "  a  man  ''  a  new 
heart  "  (I  Sam.  x.  9;  Ps.  li.  10)  and  the  saints  rest 
on  the  divine  promise  that  he  will  do  ao  (Dent, 
XXX,  6;  Jer.  xxxi,  33;  Ezek.  xxx\d,  26),  Jesus 
began  tu--^  rainistr)-'  as  the  dispenser  of  the  Spirit, 
and  his  distinction  lay  precisely  in  the  fact  that  his 
butptism  mth  the  Spirit  works  the  inner  purifica- 
tion which  the  baptism  of  John  only  symbolized. 
Accordingly  he  teaches  expressly  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  for  the  children  of  the  flesh  but  the 
children  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  3),  and  everywhere 
he  presupposes  that  the  corrupt  tree  of  human  na- 
ture must  be  first  cleansed  before  good  fruit  can  be 
expected  of  it  (Matt.  vii.  17),  The  broad  treatment 
of  such  a  theme  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  give^ 
way  measin-ably  in  the  epistles,  where  discrimina- 
tions of  aspects  and  stages  bogin  to  show  themselves. 
The  stress  continues  to  be  laid,  however,  on  the 
main  points,  that  man  is  dead  in  sin  and  is  vitahzed 
to  righteousness  only  by  a  creative  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  heart. 

The  church  has  retained,  on  the  whole,  with  con- 
siderable constancy  the  essential  elements  of  this 
Biblical  teaching.  In  all  types  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity the  teaching  is  persistent  that  salvation  con- 
sists in  its  substance  of  a  radical  subjective  change 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  By  virtue  of  this 
change,  the  tendencies  to  evil  native  to  man  aa 
fallen  are  progressively  eradicated  and  holy  dispo- 
sitions are  implanted^  nourished^  and  perfected. 
The  most  direct  contradiction  which  thi.^  teaching 
has  received  in  the  historj'^  of  Christian  thought  was 
that  given  it  by  Pelagius  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century.  Asserting  the  inalienable  ability  of  the 
will  to  do  all  righteousness,  Pelagius  necessarily  de- 
nied that  man  had  been  subjectively  injured  bj  sin 
or  needed  subjective  divine  operations  for  his  per- 
fecting. The  vigorous  reassertion  by  Augustine  of 
the  necessity  of  subjective  grace  for  the  doing  of 
good  put  pure  Pelagianism  once  for  all  outside  tho 
pale  of  recognized  Christian  teaching.  In  more  or 
less  modified  formsr  however,  it  has  persist'ed  as  a 
wide-spread  tendency  conditioning  the  purity  of  the 
supematuraliam  of  salvation  which  is  confessed. 

The  strong  emphasis  laid  by  the  Reformers  on 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  threw  the 
objective  side  of  sal%'ation  into  such  prominence 
that  its  subjective  aide,  which  was  not  in  dispute 
between  them  and  their  most  immediate  oppo- 
nents, seemed  to  pass  temporarily  out  of  sight  Go- 
cjision  was  taken,  if  not  given,  to  represent  it  aa 
neglected  if  not  denied.  In  the  first  generation  of 
the  Reformation  movement,  men  of  mystical  tend- 
ency like  Osiander  reproached  the  Protestant  teach* 
ing  as  if  it  recognized  only  an  ext-emal  stdvation. 
The  reproach  was  eminently  unjust.  With  all  the 
emphasis  which  Protestant  theology  lays  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith  as  the  central  fact  of  salvation,  it  baa 
never  failed  to  lay  equal  stress  on  regeneration  aa 
its  root  and  aanctification  aa  its  crown.    Least  of  all 
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can  the  Reformed  theology  with  iU  mststeQca  upon 
**  total  depravity  **  and  "  irreaistible  ^race  **  be 
justly  ac<;iised  of  failure  to  give  ita  righta  to  the 
great  fact  of  aupertmtural  '*  renewal/'  In  its  ^iew 
jusiifyiug  faith  ia  itself  the  gift  of  God,  operating 
subjectively  upon  the  bouI^  and  as  j unification  thus 
issues  out  of  a  subjective  effect  ^Tought  in  the  eouJ 
by  God,  so  it  iesyes  into  a  subjective  effect,  the 
Banctifi<^tion  of  the  soul  through  the  indwelling 
Bplnt. 

The  debate  at  this  point  of  the  Proteiftant  system 
with  that  of  Home  does  not  concern  the  necessity 
or  the  reality  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  dnfuJ 
tendencies  and  diaposiitions,  but  the  i-elation  of  this 
cleansing  operation  to  the  reception  of  the  sinner 
into  the  divine  favor.  Protestant  theology  insists 
that  God  does  not  wait  untiJ  we  deserve  his  favor 
before  he  ia  gracious  to  us;  it  fet*ls  that  if  that  were 
so,  our  doom  were  sealed.  In  its  new  God  first  re* 
ceives  us  into  his  favor  and  then  makes  us  worthy  of 
it.  This  is  conunonly  given  expression  in  the  form- 
ula that  justification  underlies  sanctification^  and 
sanetifieatLon  is  a  consequence  of  a  precedent  justi- 
fication. But  Protesstant  tlM^ology  has  never  imag- 
ined that  the  sinner  could  get  along  with  Justifica- 
tion alone.  It  has  rejoiced  in  the  provision  of  the 
Gospel  for  relieving  the  soul  of  its  int'Olerable  weight 
of  guilt  and  condemnation.  But  it  has  rejoiced 
equaJJy  in  the  provision  made  for  relieving  the  soul 
of  its  intolerable  burden  of  corruption  and  pollu- 
tion. If  it  has  refused  to  think  of  salvation  as 
grounded  in  our  hohness^  it  has  equaUy  refused  to 
think  of  it  as  issuing  in  an>i.lung  else  but  holiness. 
However  far  off  the  perfecting  of  thij  holineas  may 
seem  to  be  removedr  it  has  never  been  mlling  to 
discover  the  substance  of  iaivation  in  anything  other 
than  a  perfected  holineas. 

BENiAMIN    B.  WaRJIELD. 

EEIIOUF,  PETIR  LE  PAGE:  Roman  Catholic 
Egyptoloj^st;  b.  on  the  isle  of  Guernsey  Aug,  23, 
1822;  il  at  London  Oct  15,  !S97.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  CoUcgc,  Oxford;  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome,  1842;  became  professor  of  ancient 
history  and  Eastern  languages  on  the  opening  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  1855;  royal 
inspector  of  schools,  1866;  and  was  keeper  of  orien- 
tal antiquities  in  the  British  Museum*  1886-92*  In 
1887  he  became  president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  He  was  the  author  of  The-  Candemna^ 
timi  of  Pope  Honoriim  (London*  1868) ;  Ths  Case  of 
H&norius  Remiisidered  wifh  Reference  to  Re-ceni  Apoi- 
ogie»  (1869);  An  Elemeninnf  Grammar  of  the  An- 
menl  Egyptian.  Language  (1875;  2d  ed.,  1890);  and 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
Miistrated  by  the  Reiigijin  of  Andent  Eg^t  (Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1879;  ISSO), 
BtBUQoRAfrirH    F^jr  bioKmpby  of  Rc&ouf  cotLiult  vol,  h%, 

1st  8ftri«t,  of  Tha  Lift- Work  of  PHer  Le  Pogt  Rmouf^  ed. 

G.  Masppro.  W,  H.  Rylanda.  and  E.  Hftville*  Pari*,  1002^ 

KiLlT. 

RENtrSClATION  OF  THE  DEVIL  Df  THE 
BAPTISMAL  RITE:  A  ceremony  which,  accord- 
ing to  iincient  uaagCt  in  many  rituals  precedea  the 
application  of  water  in  baptism.  In  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
officer  for  the  public  and  private  baptiam  of  infanta 


and  of  those  of  riper  years  contain  the  questimi: 
^*  Dost  thou  ,  .  .  renounce  the  devil  and  aU  fuf 
works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world  .  ,  .  T  " 
The  question  b  addreaaed  to  the  sponsors  in  tht 
offices  for  infant  baptism  and  to  the  candidates  ia 
the  office  for  thoae  of  riper  years.    Similarly  in  the 
Anglican  Catechiams  of  1549  and  1662  in  reply  to 
the  third  question:  ^'  What  did  your  godfathers  i&d 
godmothers  then  (i.e.,  in  baptism)  for  you  7  "  tiie 
answer  ia;   **  They  did  promise  and  vow  -  .  .  thii 
I  should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  worio^  the 
pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  worlds  and  all  the 
sinftil  lustEi  of  the  fie^/'  and  this  ia  retjiined  in  the 
catechism  in  current  use.    This  renunciation  has  i 
long  ancestry  and  a  wide  application^  a  very  few 
rather  notable  exceptions  alone  prohibiting  tusssr- 
tion  of  the  universality  of  its  use  in  the  Christiaii 
Church  in  all  its  branches  since  the  second  c^tuij. 
Indeed^  attempts  were  made  very  early  to  trace  in 
the  New  Testament  evidences  of  the  use  of  thia  re- 
nunciation to  the  Apostolic  Church.   These  attempU 
were  based  partly  upon  I  Tim,  vi.  12:  '*  thou  hait 
professed  a  good  profusion  before  many  witnefflo." 
I^amplas  of  this  are  given  in  the  commentary  os 
the  passage  in  the  works  of  Jerome  aad  Ambrose; 
attributed  to  Hilary  the  Deacon  and  Pelagius,  tk 
words  being  explained  i    '*  Thou  hast  confessed  a 
good  confession  in  baptism,  by  renouncing  the  worid 
and  ita  pompSj  before  many  witnesses  "  {"  wodd 
and  its  pomps  '*  being  r^arded  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  devil  and  his  pomp«  "  fotmd  in  many  o/  tlie 
formulas;   see  below),    A  second  alleged  testing 
to  the  Apostolic  use  of  this  formula  is  found  b 
I  Pet.  iii.  21 :    **  The  answer  of  a  good  consrieiKK 
toward  God/'  which  ia  interpreted  as  recallinf:  tk 
question  and  anst^^er  in  the  prebaptismal  serricf^ 
Terttdliaji  derives  the  practise  "  if  not  from  Scrip- 
ture "  yet  from  custom  supported  by  enduring  tHr 
dition  {De  cororuif  iii.,  given  in  ANF,  iii*  94),  tnd 
Basil  derive  it  directly  from  the  apostles  ("  Od  tbi 
Holy  Spirit,"  xxviu;  Eng.  transl.  in  NFNF,2m^i 
viii.  42,  and  by  G.  Lewis,  in  Christian  Classic  Sen&f 
vol.  iv.,  London^   18S8).     While  thiB  a^ertion  <£ 
Apostolic  origin  can  not  be  sustained  by  cogpat 
proof,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  in  the  second  cea* 
tury  formal  renunciation  of  the  devil  was  ciWtoin- 
ary  immediately  preceding  baptism. 

The  first  explicit  testimony  to  the  use  of  a  definite 
formula  comes  from  Tertullian  (De  coronot  iii). 
where  he  snys:  **  When  we  are  going  to  enter  tlie 
water,  but  a  little  before,  in  the  presence  of  the  cflDr 
gregation  and  under  the  hand  of  the  preaideiit.  we 
solemnly  profess  that  we  disown  the  devU,  aiai  Ms 
pomp,  and  hie  angels  " ;  and  in  De  spedacidMj  i^ 
(ANFf  iii-  81),  he  employs  almost  the  same  wordBt 
and  proceed  a  to  explain  them  with  reference  to  the 
temptations  current  at  the  time.  In  third-ceatury 
usage^  \m  shown  by  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (caiMjn 
xix.),  the  catechumen  turned  to  the  West  (symbol- 
ically the  region  of  darkness)  and  repeated :  "In- 
nounce  thee,  Satan,  with  all  thy  pomp/*  Cyrvl  « 
Jerusalem  ('*  Catechetical  Lecture,"  idx.  2-9:  E&|f- 
transl  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  144^146)  lengthens  die 
formula  to:  *'  I  renoimce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  Ih? 
worka,  and  all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  service,"  th« 
candidate  facing  the  West  and  stretching  out  Im 
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Qsrril  adds  a  running  commentary,  in  which 
significance  of  the  act  in  its  several  parts  is 
.  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  times, 
e  establishment  of  the  formula  is  proved  by  its 
nee  into  the  chiu'ch  orders  of  the  fourth  cen- 
sometimes  varied  slightly,  as  in  the  form:  **  1 
ince  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  service  and  all 
(unclean)  works."  The  "  Testament  of  the 
"  (ii.  8)  makes  the  candidate  tiun  to  the  West 
-ecite:  ''  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy 
SLry)  service  (literally,  "  wills "),  and  thy 
3  (literally,  "  theaters  "),  and  thy  pleasures, 
ill  thy  works  "  (Testament  of  our  Lordf  ed.  J. 
2r  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  p.  126,  cf.  213,  Edin- 
i,  1902).    The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  41) 

longer  formula:  "  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his 
3,  and  his  pomps,  and  his  worships,  and  his 
s,  and  his  inventions,  and  all  things  that  are 
•  him  "  (ANF,  vii.  476).  While  it  is  abund- 
evident  that  the  foregoing  is  primarily  the  ut- 
ce  of  adults  in  their  own  persons,  it  is  also 
that  sponsors  took  upon  them  these  vows  in 
f  of  children  (Tertullian,  De  haptiamate,  xviii., 
,  iii.  678 — ^Tertullian  is  arguing  in  this  place 
st  the  admission  of  children  to  baptism; 
ions  of  Hippol3rtus,"  "  Testament  of  our  Lord," 

The  form  in  use  at  Rome  at  least  as  early  as 
ighth  century  consisted  of  a  triple  question 
jiswer:  "  Dost  thou  renounce  Satan?  I  re- 
3e  (him).  And  all  his  works?  I  renounce 
i).  And  all  his  pomps?  I  renounce  (them)." 
e  original  English  form  there  were  also  three 
ions  and  answers:  "  Dost  thou  forsake  the 
and  all  his  works?  I  forsake  them  all.  Dost 
forsake  the  vain  pomp  .  .  .  desires  of  the 
r  I  forsake  them  all.  Dost  thou  forsake  the 
1  desires  .  .  .  nor  be  led  by  them?  I  forsake 
."  (J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
T,  p.  413,  New  York,  1908). 
is  usage  is  confirmed  by  the  Missale  GaUicanum 
he  missal  of  Sarum,  and  the  formula  occurs  in 
flBce  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  CJhurch  for  ma- 
a  catechumen.  The  Armenian  form  is:  "  We 
ince  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  deceitfulness,  and 
dies,  and  thy  service,  and  thy  paths,  and  thy 
8."  Practical  uniformity  is  preserved  also  in 
acobite,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  rites  (cf.  Den- 
r's  work,  in  bibliography), 
igham  (OrigineSf  XI.,  vii.  4-5)  calls  special 
tion  to  these  facts:  (1)  the  baptisteries  con- 
i  two  rooms,  and  it  was  in  the  anteroom  that 
enunciation  was  made;  (2)  the  direction  in 
L  the  catechumen  faced  was  (invariably)  the 
;  (3)  the  renimciation  was  emphasized  by 
re  and  act — by  extension  of  the  hands  (prob- 
with  a  triple  gesture  of  repulsion),  by  striking 
5  hands  together  (thrice),  even  by  (triple)  ex- 
tion  or  spitting  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  OratiOf 
)c  baptismaJte;  Dionysius,  De  hxerarchia  ecde- 
!»,  ii.  3).  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

>m  the  medievai  baptismal  rite  renunciation 
into  Luther's  TaufhUddein^  and  thence  into 
iUtheran  ritual  of  baptism.  The  validity  of 
am,  however,  was  not  made  dependent  on  the 
iciation;  it  is  missing  in  some  sizteenth-cen- 
forms,  as  the  WOrttemberg  Kirchenordnung  of 


1536.  It  was  wanting  in  Zwingli's  form  for  bap- 
tism, from  which  all  additions,  not  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  are  omitted,  and  in  the  Geneva  ordi- 
nances, but  is  retained  in  the  English  baptismal 
liturgy.  Since  the  rise  of  rationalism  an  effort  has 
been  made  among  Lutherans  to  abolish  the  renun- 
ciation because  of  the  denial  of  the  devil's  existence, 
the  offense  which  the  cultured  took  at  the  practise, 
and  the  fear  of  promoting  superstition.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  Exorcism 
(q.v.).  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
clerg3rmen  began  to  relax  in  their  strict  observance 
of  church  ordinances,  and  the  renunciation  disap- 
peared in  many  congregations  of  Germany,  but  was 
more  generally  retained  in  the  country.  Many  of  the 
modem  Utilises  either  omit  it  altogether  or  retain 
it  in  modified  form.  W.  Caspari. 

Bibuoorapht:  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  Catechetical  Lectures 
to  the  Newly  Baptised,"  first  lecture,  Eng.  transl.  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  144-146;  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
vii.  41,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  vii.  476;  S.  Basil,  De  SpirUu 
Saneto,  xxvii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  viii.  42; 
Bingham,  Orioines,  XI.,  vii.  1-5;  J.  Vicecomes,  Obaena- 
Honea  ecclenaatiea  in  qtu>  de  arUiquia  baptismi  ritibue  .  .  . 
agiinr,  II.,  xz.,  Paris,  1618;  W.  Cave,  Primitive  Christian- 
ity, I.,  X.,  London,  1672,  Oxford.  1840;  J.  S.  Assemani, 
Codex  liturfficue  eeeletia  univeract,  i.  174,  ii.  211,  Rome, 
1749-66;  W.  Maskell,  MonumerUa  ritualia  ecclevuB  Ang- 
lieanm,  i.  22-23,  3  vols.,  London,  1846-17;  J.  M.  Neale, 
Hial.  of  the  Eaatern  Church,  ii.  945.  5  vols.,  ib.  1850-73; 
R.  F.  Littledale,  Officea  from  the  Service  Booka  of  the  Eaat- 
ern Church,  p.  134,  ib.  1SG3;  H.  J.  D.  Denslnger,  Ritua 
Orientalium,  i.  198,  223,  234,  273.  279,  304.  321,  340,  354. 
385,  2  voU..  WQrxburg,  1863-64;  F.  E.  Warren,  Uturgy 
and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  London,  1897;  L. 
Duchesne,  Christian  Worahip,  pp.  304-334.  ib.  1904;  Rit- 
uals Armenorum,  ed.  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Oxford,  1905;  J. 
H.  Blunt,  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  412- 
413,  New  York,  1908. 

RENZ,  rents,  FRANZ:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Altenstadt  (38  m.  8.w.  of  Augsburg)  Oct.  3,  1860. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  and 
high  school  at  Dillingen  and  at  the  University  of 
Munich;  was  ordained  priest  in  1884  and  served  as 
city  chaplain  at  Nordlingen,  1884-85;  was  prefect 
at  the  boys*  seminary  at  Dillingen,  1885-91;  sub- 
regent  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Dillingen, 
1891-97;  director  of  the  boys'  seminary  there, 
1899-1901 ;  regent  of  the  theological  seminary  at  the 
same  place,  1901-03;  went  to  MQnster  as  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology,  1903;  and  to  Breslau  in  the 
same  capacity,  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  Opfer- 
charakter  der  EucharUtie  nach  der  Lekre  der  Voter 
und  Kirchenschriftstdler  der  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderie 
(Paderbom,  1892);  and  Die  Geschichte  des  Mess- 
opfer-BegriffSf  oder  die  alte  Glavbe  und  die  neuen 
Theorien  uber  das  Wesen  des  unblviigen  Opfers 
(2  vols.,  Freising,  1901-02). 

REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS.    See  Mormons,  III. 

REPENTANCE:  Ethically  repentance  is  the 
feeling  of  pain  experienced  by  man  when  he  be- 
comes conscious  that  he  has  done  wrongly  or 
improperly  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  It  always 
presupposes  knowledge  of  fault,  and  is  usually 
combined  with  judgment.  It  is  a  natural  and  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  pain,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
education,  habit,  or  reflection,  nor  is  it  essentially 
a  religious  or  moral  duty.    It  is  manifested  in  many 
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ways,  but  must  not  be  confused  with  the  perma- 
nent state  of  mind  termed  penitence.  In  dogmatic 
phraseology  repentance  is  "  godly  sorrow  "  (II  Cor. 
vii.  10)  and  the  pain  caused  by  having  wronged  God 
through  sin  (Ps.  li.  4).  This  contrition  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  attrition,  which  fears  only  the 
punishment  and  the  evil  consequences  of  sin.  Re- 
pentance, moreover,  even  though  necessarily  re- 
newed daily  by  the  Christian,  is  only  a  process 
through  which  sorrow  must  be  put  away  by  an  act 
of  will  wherein  the  Christian  casts  sin  from  him  and 
surrenders  himself  to  the  grace  of  God.  Where  this 
act  of  will  is  not  performed,  repentance  is  fruitless, 
and  therefore  painful.  There  is  no  ground  for  as- 
serting, on  the  other  hand,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
penitential  pain  is  necessary  to  obtain  foigiveness, 
and  still  less  can  stress  be  laid  on  outward  signs  of 
repentance. 

The  term  repentance  is  also  applied  to  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  when  good  intentions  tmn  out  to  be 
ineffectual,  and  when  toil  and  trouble  are  taken  in 
vain.  Here  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  that  in  some 
way  he  has  discerned  his  ill  success,  but  where  one 
really  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  he  should 
repent  of  no  exertions  imdertaken  in  a  good  cause, 
nor  should  he  be  discouraged  or  disheartened  from 
the  pursuit  of  right  aims.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
Bible  occasionally  speaks  of  the  repentance  of  God, 
as  in  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  vi.  6)  and  in  mar 
king  Saul  king  of  Israel  (I  Sam.  xv.  11,  35),  as  well 
as  in  cases  where  he  refrained  from  inflicting  pun- 
ishment as  he  had  intended  (Elx.  xxxii.  14;  Ps.  cvi. 
45;  Jer.  xviii.  8,  10,  xxvi.  3,  19,  xlii.  10;  Joel  ii. 
13-14;  Amos  vii.  3,  6;  Jonah  iii.  9-10).  On  the 
other  hand,  such  passages  as  Num.  xxiii.  19;  I  Sam. 
XV.  29;  Ps.  ex.  4;  Jer.  iv.  28;  Ezek.  xxiv.  14;  and 
Rom.  xi.  29  show  in  what  sense  repentance  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  nature  of  God.    See  Penance. 

(Karl  BuRGERt.) 
Biblxoorapht:  The  subject  is.  naturally,  a  frequoit  sub- 
ject of  pulpit  discourse,  and  classic  examples  are:  Q. 
Whitc6eld,  Worka,  vi.  3  sqq.,  London,  1771;  J.  Saurin, 
Sermons^  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  Robinson,  iii.  245  sqq.,  ib. 
1812;  T.  Scott,  Discourse  upon  Repentance,  Works,  i. 
125  sqq.,  ib.  1823;  S.  Davies,  Sermons  on  Important  Sub- 
jects, iii.  462  sqq.,  New  York.  1851.  Consult  also:  J. 
Amdt,  True  Christianity;  a  Treatise  on  sincere  Repentance, 
true  Faith,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1868.  It  is  usually  treated 
in  the  works  on  dogmatic  theology,  e.g.,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
Dogmatic  Theology,  ii.  534  sqq..  New  York,  1889. 

REPHAIM.  See  Canaan,  Canaanftes,  §  5; 
Giants  in  the  Old  Testament. 

REPI5GT0N  (REPYWGDON),  PHILIP:  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  cardinal,  and  formerly  a  follower  of 
Wyclif ;  d.  some  time  before  Aug.  1,  1424.  He  was 
possibly  a  native  of  Wales  though  coming  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry;  he  received  his  education  at  Broad- 
gates  Hall,  Oxford,  where  in  early  manhood  he 
preached  in  accordance  with  Wyclif's  doctrine  on 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  becoming  the  Reformer's 
most  prominent  advocate  at  Oxford.  In  1382  he 
especially  offended  by  a  sermon  at  St.  Frideswide's, 
and  the  report  goes  that  a  result  was  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  was  on  June  2,  and 
by  July  1  he  was  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated at  Canterbury,  and  there  was  coupled  with 
this  a  prohibition  to  harbor  him  at  Oxford.  He 
soon  recanted,  and  was  restored  to  his  position  by 


the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  Oct.  23,  and  made 
public  abjuration  of  his  ''  heresiee  "  at  Oxford,  Nov. 
18.    In  1394  he  became  abbot  of  St.  Mary  de  IH 
and  in  this  capacity  probably  he  became  intimate 
with  Heniy  IV.,  whose  favor  he  won,  becoming 
royal  chaplain.    In  1404  he  became  bishop  of  Dn- 
cohi,  and  in  1407  he  was  chaiged,  and  probably 
correctly,  with  persecuting  the  Lollards.    He  was 
made  cardinal  with  the  title  of  Sts.  Nereus  and 
Achilleis  by  Gregory  XII.  (q.v.),  though  the  depo- 
sition of  this  pope  and  annulment  of  his  acts  after 
May,  1408,  left  Repington's  status  under  a  cloud. 
Whether  he  acted  as  cardinal  is  not  clear,  and  in 
1410  he  was  back  in  England  and  active  officially. 
Notices  of  him  after  this  period  are  scanty,  and 
usually  show  him  as  an  active  member  of  the  hier- 
archy.   Apart  from  this,  his  reputation  is  that  of 
"  a  God-fearing  man,  a  lover  of  truth  and  hater  of 
avarice"  (Wood,  Fattij  p.  35,  see  bibliography). 
He  did  not  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  ordering  the  exhumation  of  Wyclif's 
remains,  although  this  was  done.    He  left  in  manu- 
script a  number  of  sermons,  which  are  extant  in  sev- 
eral of  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  and  other  writings 
are  with  less  assurance  thought  to  be  his. 
Bxbuoobapht:     Sources    are:     Fa9eicuU    nsonionun,    ed. 
W.  W.  Shirley,  pp.  xliv..  289-329,  London,  1858;   Adam 
of  Usk.  Chronikon,  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  ib.  1876.    Con- 
sult further:  A.  k  Wood,  Hisl,  and  AniiguHies  of  the  Col- 
leges  and  Hails  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  i.  492.  502- 
510,  541,  555.  and  Fasti,  pp.  34-36.  Oxford,  1786;  J. 
Foze.  Actes  and  Monttments,  ed.  O.  Tbwnsend.  iii.  24  sqq.. 
et  passim,  London.  1844;    R.  F.  Williams,  Bnglisk  Car- 
dinals, ii.  1-32.  ib.  1868  (inaccurate);  G.  V.  Lechler.  John 
Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors,  ii  265-271,  ib.  1878; 
J.  H.  Wylie,  Hist,  of  England  under  Henry  IV.,  3  vols., 
ib.  1884-96:  G.  H.  Moberiy,  Life  of  WiUiam  of  Wyk^m, 
pp.  179-180.  ib.  1887;   G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the 
Age  of  Wydiffe,  pp.  301-307,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1899;   J.  Gaiid- 
ner,  LoUardy  and  the  RefomuOion  in  England,  L  21-27; 
ib.  1908;  CQR,  xiz.  59-^;  DNB,  xlviiL  2&-28. 

REPROBATION.    See  Predbstination. 

REPUBLICAN    METHODISTS.      See    O'Exllt, 
James. 

REQUIEM:  The  mass  for  the  dead  or  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  opening  words  of  the  introit,  fie- 
quiem  CBtemam  dona  eis  (''  rest  eternal  grant  unto 
them  *').  It  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  burial  service,  since  only  with 

Reason  and  the  offering  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
Time  of     of  the  requiem  mass  does  the  act  of  the 

Celebration.  Church  become  an  effectual  interces- 
sion with  God  for  the  soul  of  the  faith- 
ful. Normally  the  requiem  should  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  burial  service  and  precede  the 
interment;  and  it  should,  therefore,  foUow  the  re- 
ception of  the  body  by  the  Church.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  this  is  the  permanent  custom;  the  Roman 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  deviation  when 
local,  hygienic,  or  litiu^cal  reasons  make  it  inad- 
visable to  celebrate  the  mass  for  the  dead  before  in- 
terment. In  this  case,  it  must  follow  the  burial, 
either  on  the  same  day,  if  possible,  in  connection 
^s-ith  the  burial  ceremonies,  which  should  then  take 
place  early  in  the  morning;  or  else  on  one  of  the 
two  days  following.  According  to  the  rule,  the 
coffin  should  be  brought  into  the  church  and  placed 
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before  the  altar  to  aigmfy  ibe  eoanection  of  tbe 
eucbaristic  sacrifice  witb  the  dead,  and  to  cbame- 
tcrize  it  as  an  act  performed  expressly  in  bis  be- 
balf.  If  tbe  bmbl  bas  already  t-aken  place,  a 
catafalque,  draped  in  black,  is  substituted  for  the 
coffin.  Tbe  burial  service  is  incomplete  without  tbe 
requiem;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  itself 
constitutes  a  full  and  sufficient  act.  It  is  repeated 
at  regular  intervala,  as  on  the  anniversary  of  death; 
in  the  etirly  Churrh  and  in  the  Gre(*k  Church  on  the 
thinl,  ninth,,  and  fortieth  day  after  death;  and  in 
the  Roman  Church  on  the  thirds  seventh,  and  tbir- 
tieth  day. 

The  busia  of  the  requiem  is  the  same  as  that  of 
every  other  maas^  but  the  Bpeeial  occasion,  the 
mourning,  the  profound  underlying 
RituaL  resignation,  and  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  intercesBion  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  faithful  are  clearly  emphasized  by 
the  character  imparted  to  the  ordinary  of  the  mass. 
Bbck»  being  the  color  of  moumingj  is  appropriate 
to  the  requiem.  As  during  the  Pasaion-tide,  the 
hallelujah  is  omitteil  after  the  gradual;  in  its  stead 
appears  the  tract  and  the  sequence  *'  Dies  ine," 
with  the  exception  of  the  original  three  opening 
verses  and  the  addition  of  the  closing  one.  The  se^ 
quence  originally  UBed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Ad- 
vent was  ijicorporated  in  the  office  for  the  dead. 
Neither  the  Glomi  nor  the  ereed  is  said  or  simg,  the 
latter  omission  being  peeuhar  to  the  requiem.  In 
the  Agniis  Dei,  dona  eis  requiem  (sempitemam)  is 
substituted  for  fniserere  nobi^  and  dmm  nobis  jmcnii. 
The  closing  benediction  is  not  used,  since  the  ab- 
solution uad  the  benediction  of  the  dead  imme<h- 
ately  follow.  Instead  of  the  lie,  missa  e^t,  the  words 
Kequiescajii  in  pace  are  pronouncctb  Besides  this, 
as  the  office  coneernB  only  the  departed ^  all  com- 
memonitiona  of  a  festival  nature  and  for  the  lining 
are  omitted,  such  as  the  incensing  of  the  faithful 
and  the  blessing  of  the  water  at  the  sjicrilice.  After 
tile  close  of  the  mass,  the  priest,  with  the  minis- 
trants,  descends  t!ie  steps  of  the  altar,  approaches 
the  coffin  (or  the  catafalque),  imd,  while  it  ii  in* 
censed  and  asperscil,  pronounces  the  absolution 
aiui  benediction  according  to  the  prescribed  ritual. 
The  early  Church  was  content  with  appropriate  in- 
terpolations (cf.  the  form  of  intercession  for  the 
dead  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  41),  mjmy 
of  wliieh  have  been  preserved  in  the  Ronum  missaL 
Tbe  Greek  Church  has  no  special  form  for  the  mass 
celebrated  at  the  burial,  or  for  that  said  for  the 
dead;  at  the  protheaia  a  portion  of  the  oblatea  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  dead  for  whom  the 
mass  18  celebrated,  and  a  short  commemoration  is 
incorporated  in  the  prayer,  A  requiem  mass  may 
be  either  pubhc  (or  solemn)^  or  private.  In  the 
former  csise  it  Is  choral,  incense  is  used,  and  two  or 
more  of  the  eierg^^'  officiate;  in  the  latter  case  the 
mass  is  simply  reati  and  a  single  priest  officiates. 

Strictly  sy^aking,  e\'en  in  a  choral  requiem  the 
music  should  be  kept  in  the  background;  the  organ 
should  not  accompany  the  responses;  and  the  very 
eharacter  of  the  requiem  forbids  the  use  of  other 
musical  instruments.  The  singing  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  musically  embellished  enunciation  of 
the   words  of  the  liturgy.    If  given  in  a  dignified 


and  appropriate  manner,  a  choral  rendering  of  a 
requiem  maas  is,  from  a  musical  |>oint  of  view,  a 

unity,  and  a  deeply  impressive  artistic 
Musical  creation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  com- 
Settings.     prehensible   that    a    more   developed 

musical  art,  when  once  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  Hturgj^  should  tiu*n  with  special 
favcir  to  the  recpiiem.  Indeed,  the  "  Dies  irae," 
with  its  weidth  of  varying  emotions  and  its  imag- 
ery, seems  almost  to  challenge  creative  fancy  to  a 
musicid  reproduction  and  representation.  Accord- 
ingly, all  pericMis  and  styles  of  modem  music  have 
parti ci pa tetl  in  the  composition  of  requiems*  It  is 
true  that  in  these  efforts  musical  art  has  not  eon- 
fined  itjself  to  the  limits  set  by  the  hturgical  pur- 
pose of  the  requiem,  since  in  the  interest  of  a  fuller 
rendering  all  means  of  expression  and  all  the  wealth 
of  orchestral  harmony  have  been  employed-  The 
requiem  has  thus  become  an  independent  musical 
creation,  artistically  complete  in  itself  and  suggest- 
ing the  oratorio;  it  no  longer  baa  the  sacrifice  but 
the  '*  Dies  ine  **  for  its  central  point;  and  only  the 
designation  of  the  separate  parts  suggests  its  litur- 
gical origin.  H.  A,  KftSTLiNt. 

BiflLiooHAi-nY:  M%*$m  prv  dtfunriis  .  .  ,  ex  mitMtli  Ro- 
mano dentmta,  Rageixahurs,  1&03;  O^ciutn  dfftmciorum. 
Ch&ramt  /Qr  dU  AbQtidorhmen,  new  ©d.,  Paderl>oni.  1903; 
V.  ThaLhofer,  Hafidbuah  drr  kaihoiischen  Liturpik,  ii.  323 
sqq.,  Fmiburis,  1800;  J.  Aucr.  Das  Dies  ira  in  den  ottruno- 
enen  Requiem-Messen,  Muaica  aacra^  HegcDabcirK,  1901; 
J.  Erker,  Minsa  de  ttq-uie  jurta  rvhrica*  a  Leone  XJIl. 
reformatwt,  Loibacfi,  1903;  F.  X.  Riudaciuch,  Die  Re- 
qmem-Mesae  nach  den  ffegenwArtiffen  iUurffi»chen  RechUt 
2(1  ed.,  ReiceaabuTiff,  1903;  P.  Wiwnor,  in  GreQOfiani^^w 
Rundschau,  no.  11,  Grax,  1004.  For  the  muisfca]  aide 
consult:  H.  Krettacbuuu'*  Fohrer  durch  den  Konzerisaal, 
u.  1.  pp.  220-257,  Leipoic,  1S95;  Tuniot,  in  Le  Guide 
mumcal,  no.  S»  Bnissfila,  1900. 

RESCH,  resh,  ALFRED:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
atGreia  (49  m,  s.  of  Leipsic)  Apr.  21,  1835,  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1853-5fi) 
and  Eriangen  (1856-57),  after  which  he  was  sue- 
cessively  first  teacher  of  rehgion  and  instructor  in 
ancient  languages  at  the  Lutheran  gymoaaium  at 
Wiborg,  Finland  (lSJi7-50),  a  teacher  at  the  Burger- 
schnle  in  Greiz  (18(j0-^1),  and  head  teacher  at  the 
normal  school  in  the  same  city  (18(H-63).  From 
1863  to  1900  ho  wiui  first  pastor  and  school-inspector 
at  Zeulenrodn,  but  since  1900  has  lived  in  retirement, 
first  in  Jena  and,  since  1902,  in  Klosterlausnitz, 
near  Jena,  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  theology  he 
is  a  conservative  and  orthodox  member  of  his  de- 
nomination. He  has  written  the  foUomng  works 
on  theological  subjects:  Die  httherische  Rcchtferti- 
gungdehre  dargesteUl  und  gegen  thre  iieueste  Verfi^ 
schung  vertMigt  (Berhn,  1 868);  MdoditrtJtmch  wu 
item  Landcsgesangbuch  der  preussischen  Landeakirche 
(Zeulenroda,  1875);  DtM  Fcrmalprimip  des  Proles- 
ianlij^mus^  nmie  Protegomena  zu  einer  evangdischen 
Dogniatik  (Berlin,  1876);  Agrapfm^  aussertanoni^ 
s€h€  Eixtngelienfragmenie  (Leipsic*  1889;  2d  ed*, 
1906);  Au^Jiercafumische  ParalMtexte  zu  den  Evan^ 
gdien  (5  vols.|  189S'97);  Die  Logia  Jenu  nach  dem 
griechischen  und  h^&iachen  Text  wiederhergestelU 
(1898);  Da8  luiherUcfw  SHnigungswerk  (Gotha, 
1902) ;  Der  PauUnismus  und  die  Logia  Jcjsu  in 
ihrem  gegenseitijgen  YerhOltnisae  urdermtchl  (leipsic, 
1904);  and  Dan  luiheri^che  Abendmafd  (190S). 
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RESERVATIOn,  ECCLESIASTICAL:  In  Ger- 
many the  historic  principle  legally  settled  that  any 
clerical  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  recognised  state 
religious  establishments  who  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  loses  his  position  and  his  stipend,  both  re- 
turning into  the  possession  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  question  first  came  up  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(q.v.)  in  1555,  on  the  question  whether  the  terms  of 
peace  should  be  extended  to  those  who  afterward 
went  over  to  the  Lutherans.  The  Roman  Catholics 
proposed  that  archbishops,  bishops,  and  members  of 
chapters,  orders,  and  the  like  be  excepted;  that  an 
apostate  from  the  older  religion  lose  his  position  and 
office;  and  that  the  chapter  or  other  body  be  un- 
molested in  the  election  of  his  successor  from  the 
older  faith,  who  should  remain  peacefully  in  pos- 
session, while  the  matters  of  elections,  foundations, 
presentations,  and  properties  of  chapters,  churches, 
and  dioceses  should  maintain  their  former  status. 
The  Protestants  regarded  these  proposals  as  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  not  only  to  principle  and 
person  but  also  to  religion.  They  proposed  in  turn 
that  where  any  ecclesiastical  territory  had  altered 
its  religion  it  be  turned  over  to  no  temporal  author- 
ity or  heritage,  but  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  res- 
ignation of  an  ecclesiastic,  such  territory  be  left 
immolested  in  its  election,  administration,  and 
properties,  the  matter  to  be  left  open  for  further 
negotiation  by  the  two  parties;  and  this  without 
trespass  upon  the  majesty  and  usage  of  the  secular 
powers.  King  Ferdinand  favored  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic position  in  the  interest  of  the  conservation  of 
rights  and  of  peace.  The  Lutherans  made  certain 
concessions,  agreeing  to  the  contention  of  the  other 
side  with  the  proviso  of  not  anticipating  future 
conventions.  These  provisions  did  not  really  settle 
the  difficulty.  The  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  ab- 
beys, and  prclatures,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  princes  of  Roman  Catholic  houses;  the 
canonries  usually  were  given  to  the  younger  sons 
of  counts  and  knights  of  the  realm,  many  of  whom 
were  Protestants.  By  being  excluded  from  these 
ecclesiastical  positions,  the  300  Protestants  felt  that 
their  material  interests  were  damaged.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  afraid  that  by  allowing  the  Protes- 
tants to  occupy  these  positions  they  would  secure 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  imperial  diet.  Soon  after 
the  edict  of  religious  peace  had  been  issued  the 
Lutherans  protested  against  the  article,  and  threat- 
ened to  disregard  it.  They  repeated  their  protests 
at  every  successive  diet  and  further  demanded  the 
recognition  of  Protestant  administrators  in  the  spir- 
itual provinces  and  their  admission  to  the  sessions  of 
the  diets,  but  in  vain.  In  North  Germany  the  res- 
ervation was  unobserved  and  many  districts  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran  administrators.  More- 
over, where  ecclesiastical  foundations  were  not  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  empire,  as  in  the  case 
of  Brandenburg  and  elsewhere,  the  article  was  not 
applied,  exemption  from  it  being  claimed.  In 
Strasburg  compromises  in  1604  maintained  the 
nuxed  religious  state  of  the  district.  Further  prog- 
ress was  opposed  by  the  Jesuits  under  whose  influ- 
ence the  Roman  Catholic  constituents  insisted  at 
the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (1613)  on  the  thorough 


canying-out  of  the  directioiiB  of  the  rdi^^oius  peace 
with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  reservaticm.  Tlie 
question  was  again  brought  to  an  acute  stage  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the  successes  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  arms  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  Mar. 
6,  1629,  issued  the  so-called  edict  of  restitutioQ. 
According  to  this,  the  Protestant  estates,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Passau  compromise 
(1552),  had  no  right  to  appropriate  eodefsiastical 
foundations,  and  to  violate  the  reservation  with 
reference  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.  RcHnan 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  appointments  of  their  archbishc^ps,  bish- 
ops, and  prelates  in  immediate  imperial  provinces 
and  monasteries.  The  emperor  announced  that  he 
would  dispatch  commissions;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  restitutions  had  been  undertaken,  when 
changes  in  the  fortunes  of  war  prevented  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  this  measure.  The  question  was 
settled  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  Westpha- 
lia, Peace  of),  whereby  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
reservation  was  not  only  upheld  but  also  legalized 
for  the  benefit  of  Prot^tants  as  well.  From  that 
time  it  has  been  in  practise.        (£.  Fbiedberg.) 

Bzbuoobapbt:  L.  Ranke,  Zur  deutacKen  OetckiekU  von 
Rdigionafrieden  bit  zum  dreutiojilhrioen  Kriega,  heipnc 
1869;  T.  Tupes,  Der  Streit  tan  die  oeutHehen  QUdtr  uad 
doM  Restitutioruedikt  USB9),  pp.  12  sqq.,  77  sqq.,  VJeona. 
1883;  J.  H.  Gebauer,  Kurtrandenbvrg  imd  das  Bettitm- 
Hofuedikt,  Halle,  1809. 

RESERVATIOn,  MEHTAL:  A  secret  mental 
restriction  or  repression  in  thought,  an  offense 
against  the  duty  of  truthfulness  by  which  a  part  of 
the  truth  is  concealed,  and  so  an  intentional  deceit 
prepared.  It  may  refer  either  to  the  past  or  the 
future;  to  the  statement  of  what  is  alleged  to  have 
happened  or  to  be  at  hand,  or  to  an  assurance  of 
something  to  be  rendered  or  kept.  The  assertoiy  as 
well  as  the  promissory  oath  can  thus  give  occasion 
to  its  commission.  It  may  also  occur  in  daily  social 
intercourse.  Mental  reservation  plays  a  conside^ 
able  role  in  the  lax  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits. 
Many  of  their  authors  as  well  as  some  Roman  Cath- 
olic moralists  outside  supported  the  use  of  this 
reservation.  Among  the  former  J.  Caramuel  was 
the  most  thorough-going  in  his  Haplotea  de  restric' 
Honibus  mentalibus  (Leyden,  1672).  Antoninus 
Diana  (d.  1663)  taught  that  "  if  any  one  voluntarily 
offers  to  take  an  oath,  by  necessity  or  for  some 
utility,  he  may  use  double  meanings,  for  he  has  a 
just  ground  for  using  them  "  (Resolutiones  moraktj 
II.,  tract  15,  25-26,  III.,  tract  5,  100  and  6,  30). 
So  if  any  one  requests  a  loan  from  another  which 
the  other  can  not  give,  he  may  say  that  he  does 
not  have  it,  reserving  the  mental  addition,  in  order 
to  loan  it  to  him.  If  one  is  asked  about  a  crime  of 
which  he  is  the  only  witness,  he  can  say  that  he 
does  not  know  it,  sidding  mentally,  as  an  openly 
known  crime.  On  proper  grounds,  an  ambiguous 
oath  does  not  involve  perjury,  if,  without  change 
of  form,  the  ambiguous  sense  may  be  produced;  one 
does  not  need  to  confess  to  a  committed  offense  he- 
fore  a  court,  jf  thereby  an  injury  to  self  is  invited; 
one  can  deny  having  committed  it,  with  the  restf- 
vation  in  mind,  "  in  prison."  Knowingly  to  lead  any 
one  to  take  a  false  oath  is  no  sin  because  the  penon 
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v.ho  takes  the  oath  ia  knowiiigly  doing  no  evU;  and 
to  auear  falsely  from  habit  is  a  pardonable  sin.  For 
numerous  parallel  instances  of  the  older  and  later 
moralists  cf.  Count  P.  von  Hoensbroech,  Das 
PapMlunit  voL  ii.,  DiW  vllramonkine  Moral,  pp.  223 
sqq.  (Leipstc»  1902),  among  which  occur  the  acan- 
dalous  e:!cainple  from  J.  P.  Gur^''^  Ca^u^  conscientiw 
(Lyons,  1864)  of  Anna  the  adulteress,  and  the 
author's  own  ci tuition  from  the  Roman  AnakHa 
eccU^iastica  of  June,  1901 ;  both  of  which  cases  in- 
volve an  equivocating  denial  of  an  offense  after 
ah:4olution. 

Protests  against  the  system  of  mental  reserva- 
tion are  found  not  only  among  Prot-estants  of  all 
cloijscs,  but  the  more  serious  Romati  Catholic  the- 
ology either  defined  it  more  or  less  closely  or  elae 
condemned  it  positively;  as^  for  example,  the  au- 
thor on  moral  theology,  G.  V.  Faiituzzi  (d.  1679), 
Ethica  Chnsiiann  (Venice,  1770).  The  methods  of 
modem  Jesuit  moralists  are  said  to  be  wholly  sub- 
6er\ient  to  the  apology  and  justification  of  moral 
restrictionij.  A.  Lehiiikuhl  (KL,  x.  10S2-S9)  rep- 
resents, as  the  only  correct  view^,  that  which  asserts 
that  cases  mtiy  arise  in  which  a  restrictm  late  men- 
talis^  or  external  reservation  or  ambiguous  state- 
ment, may  be  employed.  In  such  cases  the  one 
speaking  does  not  deceive  so  much  as  the  one  ar- 
riving at  an  erroneous  judgment  deceives  himself. 
In  such  cases  where  the  reservation  is  permissible, 
if  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance,  the  state- 
ment may  be  reenforced  by  oath  without  commit- 
ting perjury.    See  Jesuits,  IL,  §  6. 

(O.  Z5CKLERtO 
BiDuaoJtAPar:  Apologetic  treatment  is  found  in:  J.  P. 
Gury.  Caxua  conscienticB,  flth  ed.,  pp-  183-184.  Paria,  1881; 
A.  L^hmkuhl.  Theoloffia  moralU,  i.  251-252.  453.  FrelbunTp 
IB9Q:  F,  Kdasiog,  Die  WahrhtiUliebe,  pp.  lOS  aqq..  Pader- 
bom,  1893 :  V.  CfttFein,  MoralphUoaophie,  ii.  75  aqq.,  86  sqq., 
Freiburg*  1899;  J.  AdJoff,  RQjniach-katholische  imd  tvan- 
ffeliscAe  Sittliehkintskontroverse,  Slmsburg.  1900.  Critical 
dJaeunioD-ii  are:  H,  Reuchiin.  PoMolt  Lebtn,  pp.  lOS  sqci., 
346  •qq.,  8tuttRart,  1840^  F.  O.  L.  Strippelmann,  Drr 
ehrittiiclu  Eid,  i.  137  aqq,,  Caaael,  1855;  J.  Ilut>cr.  Ber 
Jesuitenordm,  pp.  203-2l}4.  Berlin,  1873;  W.  Hermisinn. 
RomiatAe  ujui  mangflische  Siltlxchkeii,  Marburi;^  1901; 
Grnf  voQ  Uoeoabnieob.  Daa  Pap^um,  ii.  233-244>  Lcip- 
flic,  lfi02, 

RESERVATIOIf,  PAPAL:  The  act  of  the  pope 
in  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  nominate  to 
certain  benefices.  F*rom  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  inatanees  occur  in  which,  when  clericals 
from  elsewhere  died  at  Rome,  the  vacancies  were 
disposed  of  by  the  pope.  Thus  Innocent  III.  (1198- 
1216)  in  the  firat  year  of  his  pontificate  gave  the 
prebend  in  Poitiers  of  Aimcricus  de  Portigny,  who 
died  at  Rome,  to  his  nephew  who  was  serving  in 
the  papal  chancellery,  and  repeatedly  thereafter 
dispofied  of  vacant  placeis  in  like  manner.  The  bish- 
ops thus  interfered  with  tried  to  meet  the  encroach- 
ment upon  their  fx>wers  by  means  of  procurators 
at  Rome.  The  popes,  however,  were  loath  to  forego 
the  privilege  they  had  gained,  and  Clement  IV.  in 
1265  made  a  formal  '*  reservation  of  churches,  dig- 
nitiea,  patronages,  and  boncfices  which  happen  to 
become  vacant  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic 
seat,"  to  which  Honorius  IV.  added,  in  12S6,  the 
caae  of  one  who  had  resigned  his  benefice  into  the 
pope's  handa.     Gregory  X.  ordered  that  appoint- 


ment mufit  take  place  within  a  month,  in  default 
of  which  the  right  would  return  to  the  bishope  or 
their  ncars  general.  Boniface  VIIL  reaffirmed  thia 
ordinance;  construed  "  in  the  presence  of  the  apos- 
tolic seat  "  to  be  a  radius  within  two  days'  jour* 
ney  of  the  residence  of  the  Curia ^  for  the  respective 
cases;  and  ordered  that  parochial  churehea  that 
had  become  vacant  during  the  disoccupation  of  the 
papal  chair  or  that  the  pope  had  not  filled  before 
his  death,  were  excepted.  Another  papal  reservation 
related  to  the  cathedral  churches  and  exempt  prel- 
acies. The  right  to  approve  their  suffragan  bishops 
was  gradually,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  taken  away  from  the  metropolitans  by  the 
popes,  and  constructed  into  a  formal  reservation 
by  Clement  V.,  John  XXIL,  and  their  successors. 
After  the  removal  of  the  popes  to  A\ignon  the  res- 
ervations increased  in  scope  and  were  exercised  in 
such  ways  as  to  arouse  bitter  complaints-  The 
Council  of  Basel  (q.v.)  ordered  a  general  limitation 
of  reservations*  which  was  in  the  main  accepted  in 
France,  but  again  modified  in  favor  of  the  pope  by 
the  Concordat  of  1516  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis 
L  (see  Concordats  A xn  Delimiting  Blti.ls,  III.,  2). 
In  Germany  the  older  regulations  were  resumed 
in  the  Vienna  C^incordat  of  1448,  between  Nicholas 
V.  and  Fried  rich  III.  (see  Concordats,  etc.,  Ill,, 
1,  S  2).  Pupal  reservations  were  henceforth  to  be: 
(1)  benefices  becoming  vacant  in  curia,  in  the  orig- 
inal sense;  (2)  places  in  cathedral  churches  and  im- 
mediate cloisters  and  foundations  in  which  canon- 
ical election  prevailed,  in  case  the  pope  could  not 
approve  an  election  or  accept  a  postulation;  (3)  like- 
wise in  case  of  deposition,  withdrawal,  tranaferenoe, 
or  renunciation,  in  which  the  pope  took  part:  (4)  a 
place  left  vacant  by  the  holder  because  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  another  offered  by  the  pope;  (5)  the 
benefic<?s  of  cardinaL«*,  papal  emissaries,  and  \'ari- 
ons  Roman  palace  officials;  and  (6)  benefices  va^- 
cated  in  the  odd  months  (see  Menses  Papaleb). 
Fresh  extensions  and  interpretations  of  these  reser- 
vations led  to  renewed  complaints,  which  found  ex- 
pression at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522  in  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Grainimina  (q.v).  The 
Council  of  Trent  effected  some  reforms  in  favor  of 
chapters  and  bishops  relating  to  incompatibles  as 
weO  as  to  the  "  mental  reservations  **  introduced 
by  Alexander  VI.,  according  to  which  a  canonical 
election  is  anticipated  by  reserving  in  mind  another 
aspirant  as  an  intendant  for  the  benefice  (expect* 
ancy)*  The  attempts  of  the  popes  from  Pius  V* 
to  claim  anew  various  reservations  were  dismissed, 
in  Germany  at  least,  by  reference  to  the  Concordat 
of  1448.  Especially  was  the  privilege  denied,  in 
the  case  of  a  resignation,  where  there  existed  a  right 
of  patronage.  The  above-mentioned  reservations, 
however,  remained  in  force  generally,  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire-  Since  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  modem 
times  and  as  a  result  of  specific  conventions  between 
the  German  governments  and  the  papal  see,  the 
papal  reservations  have  been  greatly  modified,  re- 
serving to  the  pope  mainly  the  highest  appointments, 
and  here  and  there  vaguely  admitting  the  reserva- 
tions in  curia  and  of  incompatibles.  Outside  of 
Germany,  also^  there  continues  here  and  there  a 
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restricted  papal  reservation,  while  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands  it  has  ceased.  (£.  Friedbsrq.) 

RESERVATION   OF  THE  SACRAMENT:     The 

keeping  back  from  the  public  service  of  the  Holy 

Ck)mmunion  of  portions  of  the  consecrated  bread 

and  wine  for  subsequent  use.    The  earliest  mention 

of  this  practise  is  in  Justin  Martyr 

In  the      (/  Apol.y  bcv.,  bcvii.;    ANF,  i.  185- 

Early       186).    Describing  the  Sunday  worship 

Church,  of  Christians,  he  says  that  distribu- 
tion is  made  to  each  of  his  share  of  the 
elements  which  have  been  blessed,  and  to  those 
who  are  not  present  it  is  sent  by  the  ministry  of  the 
deacons.  Tertullian  (200  a.d.)  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
body  being  reserved  and  carried  home  from  the 
public  service  for  later  private  consumption  {De 
oraHone,  xix.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF^  iii.  687;  Ad 
uxorem,  II.,  v.,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i v.  46-47) .  Euse- 
bius  {Hist  ecd.,  VI.,  xliv.  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  290)  quotes  an  account  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  of  an  aged  man  who,  under  persecu- 
tion, had  joined  in  an  act  of  idolatry,  but  in  his 
last  sickness  earnestly  desired  reconciliation  ^ith 
the  Church,  to  whom  a  small  portion  of  the 
eucharist  was  sent  by  a  messenger.  Basil  (350  a.d.) 
writes  of  the  custom  among  the  religious  solitaries: 
"  All  those  who  live  in  solitudes  as  monks  or  her- 
mits, where  there  is  no  priest,  keeping  the  commu- 
nion in  their  houses,  take  it  with  their  own  hands. 
And  in  Alexandria  and  in  Egypt  each,  even  of  the 
lay  people,  for  the  most  part  has  the  communion  in 
his  own  house,  and  when  he  ^ills  communicates 
himself.  For  when  once  the  priest  has  consecrated 
the  sacrifice  and  has  delivered  it,  he  who  has  once 
received  it  as  a  whole,  and  partakes  of  it  day  by  day, 
ought  to  believe  that  he  partakes  and  receives  from 
the  hand  of  him  who  has  given  it"  {Epid.y  xciii., 
cf .  NPNFy  2  ser.,  viii.  179).  This  custom  was  natur- 
ally resorted  to  in  times  of  persecution.  An  allusion 
of  Jerome  {EjnsL,  cxxv.,  NPNFy  2  ser.  vi.  251) 
implies  that  in  some  cases  and  places  the  sacra- 
ment was  thus  taken  home:  "  None  is  richer  than 
(a  bishop  of  Toulouse),  for  his  wicker  basket  con- 
tains the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  his  plain  glass 
cup  the  precious  blood."  From  Chrysostom's  ac- 
count of  the  attack  on  the  bishop's  church  on 
Easter  eve  it  appears  that  the  sacrament  was  re- 
served in  both  kinds  in  a  sacristy  of  the  church 
"  where  the  sacred  vessels  were  stored  "  (Epist.  to 
Innocent  I.,  iii.).  Irenseus  (180  a.d.)  gives  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  the  sending  of  the  eucha- 
rist to  a  distance  as  a  pledge  of  communion  (Frag- 
ment iii.  of  his  Epist.  to  Victor  of  Rome).  This 
practise  was  later  forbidden  by  the  Synod  of  Lao- 
dicea  (365)  and  the  use  of  eulogia  (a  blessed,  but 
not  consecrated  bread)  was  substituted.  A  similar 
custom  obtained  in  the  sending  of  portions  of  the 
elements  (called  the  fermentum)  consecrated  at  the 
bishop's  Eucharist  to  other  churches  under  his  care, 
where  they  were  mingled  ^\ith  the  elements  conse- 
crated by  the  local  priest.  This  was  more  especially 
a  custom  of  the  church  at  Rome. 

By  degrees  other  uses  besides  that  of  conamunion 
were  made  of  the  consecrated  elements.  Bread  was 
carried  as  a  charm  for  protection  when  traveling, 


or  in  undergoing  trial  by  ordeal;  it  was  buried  with 
the  dead,  or  in  an  altar;  docimients  were  signed 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  wine.  The 
MedieTml  Synod  of  Carthage  (397)  and  that  of 
and  Auxerre  (578)  forbade  administering 
Eastern  the  eucharist  to  the  dead.  As  the 
Usage,  theory  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  the 
sacrament  was  developed,  the  elements 
came  to  be  used  more  distinctly  for  worship  "  as  a 
center  of  prayer."  The  events  of  Holy  Week  (q.v.) 
were  dramatized,  the  host  (or  consecrated  wafer) 
being  carried  in  procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  placed 
in  a  sepulcher  on  Good  Friday,  and  carried  in  the 
procession  on  Easter  Day  (see  Processions).  The 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi  (q.v.)  was  instituted  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  honor  of  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  (q.v.)  and  it  was  probably  in 
the  next  century  that  the  sacrament  was  first  pub- 
licly exposed  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  for  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  In  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  it  be- 
came common  to  expose  the  sacrament  at  other 
times.  The  devotion  of  the  forty  hours'  worship 
of  the  exposed  sacrament  was  due  to  a  Capuchin 
of  Milan,  who  died  in  1556.  In  1592  Pope  Gement 
VIII.  provided  for  the  perpetual  public  adoration 
of  the  sacrament  on  the  altars  of  the  different 
churches  in  Rome,  the  forty  hours  in  one  church 
succeeding  to  the  forty  hours  in  another.  Of  the 
custom  of  benediction  with  the  sacrament,  J.  B. 
Thiers  {TraiU  de  V exposition  du  saint  sacrament  de 
VatUdf  Paris,  1673)  declares  that  he  found  no  m^^ 
tion  in  any  ritual  or  ceremonial  older  than  about  a 
hundred  years.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  primitive  times,  the  sacrament 
is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  conununion  only.  For 
this  use,  some  of  the  consecrated  bread  is  steeped 
in  the  chaUce,  and  is  preserved  in  a  box  usually  be- 
hind the  altar.  In  the  Latin  Church  ainoe  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  (1414)  only  the  actual  celebrant 
of  the  mass  partakes  of  the  cup;  so  that  the  wafer 
alone  is  reserved,  and  that  in  a  receptacle  called 
a  pyx  (see  Vessels,  Sacred),  which  was  in  earlier 
times  placed  on  or  above  the  altar  but  is  now  (ex- 
cept when  in  use  for  exposition  or  benediction)  itself 
contained  in  a  locked  tabernacle  abo'e  the  altar. 

At    the    Reformation    the    different    Protestant 
confessions  vigorously  denounced  these  uses  of  the 
sacrament;    e.g.,    Melanchthon's    "  Saxon   Confes- 
sion "  declared,  ''It   is  a  manifest  profanation  to 
carry  about  and  worship  a  part  of  the 
In  the      Lord's  Supper  (art.  xv.);    cf.  J.  W. 
Evangelical  Richard,  Philip  Mdanchthan,  pp.  35S- 
Churches.    354,  New  York,  1898),  and  so  the  West- 
minster Confession   (XXIX.,  iv.;   cf. 
Schaff,  Creeds,  iii.  665) .   Art.  XXVIII.  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  is  much  more  moderate  in  its  wording, 
simply  declaring  that  "  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshiped."    The  first 
English  Prayer  Book  (1549)  made  provision  for  the 
reservation  of  the  sacrament  for  the  commtinion 
of  sick  persons  under  certain  restrictions,  which  pro- 
vision was  withdrawn  from  the  second  Prayer  Book 
(1552),  and  provision  was  made  only  for  the  pri- 
vate celebration  in  the  sick  man's  house  of  the 
ordinary  service  in  a  shortened  form,  including  the 
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consecration.  The  question  of  the  lawfukiess  in 
the  Church  of  England  of  reserving  the  sacrament 
for  the  sick  was  conaidered  at  a  formal  hearing  be- 
fore the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  (Di^* 
Temple  and  Maclagan)  in  1899,  and  their  opinion 
wtia  adverse.  In  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
there  hiig  been  a  continuous  tradition  sanctioning 
the  practise;  and  recognized  Anghcan  dl'vinest  such 
as  Herbert  Thoradike  (d>  1672),  have  advocated 
it.  Abthuk  Ck  a.  Hall. 

BiuuooRAPaT:  W,  Palmar,  OrifinnM  Uturgicm,  ii.  232, 
Ixtndon,  !S32  (collects  examples  of  early  uaa^e);  W. 
Moskpll,  Monumtmta  ritikoiia  accUnm  An^liranm^  i.  p. 
coxxiii.,  ib.  1846;  W.  H.  Hutton,  The  BngH^h  Churrh 
(I0gS-I7W,  pp.  329--a30,  lb.  1903;  F.  Procter  and  \V.  H, 
Frere,  New  Hui,  of  iht  Book  of  Comm&n  Prayer,  pp.  77, 
82,  121,  502,  ib,  1905:  J.  H.  Blunt.  Annot^iied  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  3&9,  472-4 73,  New  York,  190S, 

RESERVED  CASES.     See  CAfiua  Reservati. 

RESIDENCE:  The  obHgation  on  all  holding 
ecclesiastical  benefices  of  any  kind  to  remain  dur- 
ing definite  perio<ls  in  the  districta  assigned  for  their 
adrainmtration.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
requirement  that  every  officiid  must  nonnaliy  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  person,  an  obUgation  particu- 
lariy  needful  in  the  case  of  the  clergy.  So  oft«n^ 
however,  did  the  clergj'  leave  the  benefices  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned,  that  synods  passed  strin- 
gent prohibitions  of  such  abuses  as  eady  as  the 
fourth  century.  Secular  legialation  here  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Church,  while  residence  was  likewise 
stressed  in  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Later  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  travel  without  permission,  nor 
was  a  plurahty  of  benefices  permitted  to  interfere 
witli  residence.  Subsequently,  however,  the  laws 
of  residenoe  were  relaxed,  not  only  as  a  result  of 
pluralitJeSj  but  also  because  canons,  after  the  de- 
cline  of  chapter  life,  were  frequently  represents 
by  vicars,  while  the  prelates  were  oft^n  obliged  to 
be  absent  on  affairs  of  state.  The  Council  of  Trent 
accordingly  renewed  the  requirements  of  residence, 
etiacting  that  if  any  priest  or  prtrlate  sliould  l>e  al>- 
sent  for  mx  montlis  in  succession  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason ^  he  should  be  mulcted  of  a  fourth 
of  his  income  for  the  year.  An  absence  of  six  montlis 
more  was  to  involve  a  loss  of  another  quarter  of  the 
yearly  income;  still  longer  absetice  ^ould  be  re- 
ported to  the  pope  within  three  months,  and  the 
offending  clergy  should  be  replaced  by  more  worthy 
incumbents.  The  council  likewise  stressetl  the  re* 
qmrement  of  personal  residence  for  all,  except  in 
cases  of  evident  necessity^  the  provincial  synod  be- 
ing directed  to  guard  against  all  abuses.  Absence 
was,  however^  permitted  for  two,  or  at  most  three, 
months  each  year,  provided  it  involved  no  detri- 
ment to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  permanent  pri\i- 
U^gas  hitherto  given  for  non-residence  and  income 
were  now  abolished,  but  temporary  dispensations 
were  sUll  allowed,  although  the  bishop  was  require*  1 
to  appoint  proper  vicars  to  obviate  any  neglect  of 
pastoral  care.  Canons  might  not  be  absent  more 
than  three  months.  Those  who  violated  this  rule 
should  be  mulcte<l  of  their  incomes,  and  permanent 
disobedience  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  trial  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts- 

Besides  the  "  dignitary  "  and  **  double  **  (in- 
volving  the  ctire  of  soub)  benefices  to  which  the 


laws  of  residence  just  cited  apply,  there  are  also 
"  simple  "  benefices  in  which  residence  is  not  ob- 
hgatory.  A  distinction  is  accordingly  drawn  be- 
tween residenim  prae^sa,  in  which  residence  is  re- 
cjuired  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  benefice, 
and  TesidenHa  catisHiva^  where  non- residence  in- 
volves only  loss  of  the  income  of  the  benefice  in 
question.  If,  however^  an  incumbent  is  absent 
from  his  benefice  legally,  he  is  regarded,  by  legal 
fiction,  as  resident,  except  in  cases  where  actual 
personal  attendance  is  necessary,  as  for  receiving* 
presence  fees  (see  PnESENrE  axd  Presence  Fees). 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  actual  resi- 
dence is  always  presupposed,  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities pro\'iding  the  proper  substitutes  if  the  in- 
cumbent is  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  duties. 
Generally  speakings  leave  of  absence  muat  be  ob- 
tained from  the  president  of  the  consistory, 

(E,  P'RlEnBERG.) 

RESPIGHI,  res-pi'gi,  PIETRO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Bologna,  Italy,  Sept.  22,  1843.  He  was  educated 
at  the  seminary  of  his  native  city  and  the  Roman 
Seminary,  and  was  then  rector  of  a  parish  in  Budrio 
until  1891,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Guastalla.  Five  years  later  he  was  entlironed 
arehbishop  of  Ferrara  and  in  1809  was  created  ear* 
dinal  priest  of  Santi  Qiiattro  Coronati.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  fill  his  present 
position  of  cardinal -vicar,  and  in  this  capacity  is 
president  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Apostolic 
Visitation  and  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Residence  of  Bishops. 

RESPONSES.     S<>e  Antiphon. 

RESTARICK,  HEURY  BOWD:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Honolulu;  b.  at  Holcomb,  Somer* 
set^shire,  England^  Dec.  2f>,  1854.  He  was  educated 
at  King  James'  Grammar  School,  Bridge  water, 
Somersetshire,  and  Griswold  College,  Davenport, 
la.  (A.B.,  1882),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1881 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the  following 
year;  was  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Muscaiina,  la. 
(1881-82);  rector  of  St.  Paurs,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
(1882-191)2),  when  he  was  consecrated  first  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Honolulu.  In  theology  he 
is  a  positive  Churchman,  and  has  written  Lay  Read' 
ers:  Their  Hi^tory^  OrganizatioHf  arid  Work  (New 
York.  189^1),  and  The  L&ve  of  God:  Addresses  on 
Uie  Last  Seven  Words  (1897). 

RESTITUTION,  EDICT  OF.     See  Westphalia, 

Peace  of. 

RESTORATIOH.    See  Apocat.\sta818. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD:  The  Chris- 
tian hope  of  a  renewal  of  hfe  after  death  was  to  a 
certain  extent   anticipate<i  by  the  expectation  of 

redemption  current  among  the  Jews 

Basis  of  the  before  the  time  of  Christ;   but  its  real 

Doctrine,    btisia  is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 

and  in  his  own  resurrection,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  Christian  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
presuppose-s  the  Jewish.  While  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  the  latter  is  rendered  dif- 
ficult by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  age  of  the  sovtrees,  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
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the  nature  of  the  hope  may  be  gained  by  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  passages  which  relate  to  the 
subject. 

The  first  trace  of  an  expectation  that  some  dead 
men  (not  the  dead  in  general)  will  rise  is  foimd  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  10  (Hos.  vi.  2,  xiii.  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
1-14,  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  national  and 
spiritual  life  of  Israel) .  In  this  passage 
Hebrew  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  appears  in 
Jewish  Rep-  connection  with  that  of  a  glorious  future 
resentation.  for  Israel.  The  prophet  anticipates 
a  time  when  the  righteous  Israelites 
shall  awake  from  death  to  a  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  period  of  redemption.  A  fuller  conception 
is  found  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  where  for  the  first  time 
is  contemplated  a  resurrection  of  both  just  and  un- 
just, though  still  only  of  Israelites.  Upon  this  fol- 
lows a  judgment,  which  will  assign  to  the  just  eter- 
nal life  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  to  the  i/^icked 
exclusion  from  that  kingdom,  "  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt."  Here  again  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  Messianic  hope  and  that  of  a  res- 
urrection is  to  be  noted.  Frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  adduce  passages  from  the  Psalms 
(such  as  xlviii.  14,  Ixviii.  20,  xvi.  10-11,  xvii.  15, 
xlix.  15) ;  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
they  can  not  be  pressed.  In  the  deutero-canonical 
and  extrarcanonical  Jewish  writings  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era  the  doctrine  is  not  strongly  expre^ed. 
To  conclude  that  it  was  not  extensively  held  among 
the  Jews  of  that  age  would  be  rash,  but  it  probably 
had  no  uniform  and  well-defined  shape.  The  Psalms 
of  Solomon  speak  of  a  resurrection  of  the  just  to 
endless  life  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  predict 
everlasting  death  for  the  ungodly.  Josephus  (War, 
II.,  viii.  14)  ascribes  the  same  view  to  the  Pharisees. 
On  the  other  hand,  II  Mace.  xii.  43-45,  vi.  26,  ex- 
press the  belief  that  both  just  and  unjust  Israelites 
shall  rise  and  be  judged.  The  authors  of  Enoch 
(li.  1),  II  Esdras  (vii.  32),  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (xxx.  1-5,  1.  1  sqq.)  expect  a  universal  res- 
urrection, either  before  or  at  the  end  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign. 

The  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Christ  and  the  New- 
Testament  writers,  while  having  points  of  contact 
with  the  foregoing,  develops  along  its  own  lines. 
In  the  discussion  with  the  Sadducees 
The  New-   (Matt.  xxii.  23-32)  Jesus  oflfers  a  spe- 
Testament  cial  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Doctrine,    righteous   (who  alone  are  considered 
here) ;   but  in  other  sayings  of  his  the 
resurrection  of  the  ungodly  is  taken  for  granted 
(Matt.  xi.  24).    Apparently  he  treats  both  as  simul- 
taneous (cf.  also  John  v.  28,  29) ;  only  in  Luke  (xiv. 
14,  XX.  35)  is  there  an  apparent  separation,  and 
tliis  may  be  the  effect  of  Paul's  influence  on  Luke. 
Paul    himself   distinguishes    two    resurrections,    or 
rather  three — that  of  Christ,  that  of  those  who  have 
died  believing  in  him,  which  takes  place  at  his  sec- 
ond coming,  and  that  of  the  other  dead  (I  Cor.  xv. 
21-24).     He  does  not  define  the  interval  between 
the  two  latter;    the  Apocalypse  places  a  thousand 
years  between  them  (Rev.  xx.  4).     Of   more  im- 
portance than  the  question  of  time  are  the  proofs 
which  Christ  and  Paul  offer  of  the  fact.    The  former, 
in  the  passage  of  Matthew  cited  above,  demon- 


strates the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  by  the  fact 
that  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  the  patriarchs, 
which  can  mean  only  that  they  will  return  to  life, 
and  that  Ufe,  to  be  complete,  must  be  a  bodily  life. 
What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  also,  as  Luke  puts  it 
with  a  slight  change  of  thought  (xx.  38),  of  all  the 
righteous.  In  John  (xi.  25)  Jesus  bases  his  state- 
ment about  the  resurrection  of  the  just  on  the  fact 
that  he  himself  is  the  bringer  of  life;  the  life  that 
he  now  communicates  to  them  is  the  pledge  of  their 
future  resurrection.  The  argument  for  resurrec- 
tion, and  now  of  all  the  dead,  is  carried  to  its  height 
by  Paul,  who  finds  his  warrant  for  this  in  the  ac- 
comphshed  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv. 
21-22;  I  Thess.  iv.  14).  In  and  by  it,  men  are  ob- 
jectively freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin  (I  Cor.  xv.  17- 
18) ;  and  this  carries  with  it  the  annulment  of  the 
penalty  of  sin,  which  is  death.  The  New-Testa- 
ment writers  accordingly  have  no  doubt  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  futiu^  resurrection;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  enumerates  it  (vi.  1)  among  the  first 
•*  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 

The  agent  in  this  resurrection  in  all  the  Pauline 
passages  is  God  the  Father  (Rom.  iv.  17,  viii.  11; 

I  Cor.  vi.  14;  II  Cor.  i.  9);  in  John  v. 
The  Agent  21,  the  Son  is  named  as  cooperating 

with  the  Father,  and  in  John  vi.  39, 
40,  44,  is  the  sole  agent.  These  two  conceptions  are 
reconciled  in  that  of  the  relations  of  God  and  Christ 
All  the  dead  in  rising  again  experience  the  power 
of  God  (I  Cor.  vi.  14;  Heb.  xi.  10);  but  in  the  case 
of  the  ungodly  this  is  a  purely  external  operation, 
while  in  the  righteous  it  is  the  result  of  the  working 
of  the  spirit  of  life  within  them.  This  working  must 
not,  however,  be  Umited  to  the  maturing  of  a  seed 
of  life  already  within;  the  New-Testament  concep- 
tion is  rather  that  to  the  spiritual  life  already  begun 
a  corresponding  bodily  life  is  added  (cf.  Rom.  viiL 
11),  and  so  Ufe  in  the  full  and  complete  sense  is  re- 
established. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  both 
Christ  and  Paul  tell  something.  Both,  however, 
speak  exclusively  of  that  of  the  righteous  (Matt 

xxii.  30;    I  Cor.  xv.  35  sqq.;    II  Cor. 

TheResur-  v.  1  sqq.;    Phil.  iii.  21).     Christ  says 

rection      that  a  higher  bodily  existence  than 

Body.       before  shall  be  bestowed,  referring  it, 

in  order  to  make  it  credible,  to  the 
power  of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  29),  and  asserting  that 
the  methods  of  reproduction  employed  here  shall 
no  longer  prevail  there — though  he  does  not  assert 
that  difiference  of  sex  shall  disappear.  Paul  gives 
fuller  indications.  The  origin  of  the  resurrection 
body  is  from  heaven  (II  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.) ;  it  is  a  spir- 
itual body  (I  Cor.  xv.  44),  "  fashioned  like  imto 
Christ's  glorious  body"  (Phil.  iii.  21;  I  Cor.  xv. 
49).  The  designation  of  the  body  as  pneumatic 
does  not  imply  that  spirit  forms  its  substance,  for 
this  would  not  harmonise  with  the  parallel  "  spir- 
itual body  "  of  I  Cor.  xv.  44,  but  that  it  is  a  body 
entirely  adapted  to  express  the  spiritual  life  pos- 
sessed by  the  risen  saints.  It  is  no  longer  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  knowledge  of  God  face  to  face  (I  John 
iii.  2;  Matt.  v.  8;  Rev.  xxii.  4);  it  makes  possible 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  other  saints,  and 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  the  world  (I  Cor.  iv. 
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8;  Rom.  v,  17;  Rev.  xx.  4,  6),  A  whole  series  of 
contmsta  follows  between  this  and  tlie  present  imt- 
ural  body  (I  Cor.  xv.  42  iwjq,).  Dishonor,  conse- 
quent upon  the  weaknesaes  of  the  present  body, 
gives  place  to  glory;  wejiimess  to  utrengtli;  it  has 
not  even  the  material  substance  of  the  present 
(I  Cor.  XV*  50).  What  its  substance  is,  Paul  does 
not  tell;  biit  his  insistence  on  the  di£fert>iicc^  be- 
tween the  two  must  not  be  pressed.  If  the  new 
body  were  conceived  as  a  wholly  different  body^ 
there  would  be  no  real  victory  over  death,  which 
would  then  have  its  prey,  God  repairing  the  loss  by 
a  new  creation.  In  I  Cor.  xv.  36-^38,  Paul  describes 
the  relation  between  the  two  under  the  analogy  of 
the  grain  which  '*  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.'* 
But  what  is  the  kernel  of  the  new  body  contained 
in  the  old?  Since  it  is  obviously  not  the  substance 
of  the  old,  it  can  scarcely  be  anything  but  the  in- 
dividual^ characteristic  form^  which  bas  remained 
constant  throughout  all  the  changes  of  the  earthly 
life.  Paul's  view  would  thus  be  that  God  develops 
this  form  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  corporal  exi.st- 
ence  which  shaU  correspond  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  risen  aouK  As  noted  above,  he  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  to  be  assigned  to 
the  wicked  at  the  resurrection.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  a  *'  pneumatic  body  *'  can  not  be  be- 
stowed upon  them,  if  only  because  this  is  an  im- 
perishable body,  incapable  of  being  touched  by  the 
•*  second  death."  His  idea  probably  is  that  those 
who  did  not  die  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  Christ 
will  rise  in  the  eame  bodies  which  they  fonnerly 
possessed — those  of  them  who  are  justified  at  the 
judgment  then  receiving  their  spiritual  bodies,  w  hile 
the  rejected  go  down,  body  and  soul,  to  the  second 
death.    See  Eschatolooy,  J  6.     (E.  Schaeder/) 

BiBUOGftAPmr:  Tlie  subject  is  treated  from  the  Biblioal 
■ide  La  ibe  commeutariea  on  ihe  paaaagm  cited,  aad  iu 
lhl^  worka  on  Biblic&l  Theology  (see  the  lata  siven  in  and 
under  that  article/;  and  from  the  dogmAtic  fltandpolnt 
in  the  works  on  ayateixuitic  theolDSy  (aett  in  and  iiinder 
DoaiCiVt  DooUAitCB)  aod  eapeomlly  on  EischAtology  (q.v.). 
Special  Etot«  may  be  mftde  of:  3.  Drew,  An  Ea^^v  on  the 
Identity  and  General  Re^urrtdion  of  the  Human  Body  ,  .  . 
in  Relation  both  to  Philoaophy  arid  Scripture,  LondoD, 
1822:  G,  Bush,  A  nattagis;  or  the  Doctr\n«  of  the  FlMur- 
r^dion  of  the  Bodjf  Rationatlu  and  ScriptvrQllf/  Conxidered, 
New  York.  1S45;  R.  W.  LandiA,  Th£  Doctrine  of  the  Res- 
wrectian  of  the  Body.  PMladelpliiat  1846;  B.  F.  Wait^ 
cott.  The  Ootpel  of  the  ResurrttMon^  Thonghta  tm  its  Re- 
lation to  Reason  and  Historv,  Londoo  and  N«w  York,  1865; 
H.  &I&ttLBon,  The  RemurTettion  of  the  Dead,  Conrndtred  in 
the  Liffhi  of  History,  PhOosophyt  ond  Divine  Revelation, 
Pbiladelphiii,  1860;  A.  H.  Kloatermiuui,  Vnter»whunQen 
tier  ttliteatamenUichen  TheoioQie^  Gotha,  1808;  A.  H. 
Crenier*  Die  AuferatehunQ  der  Todten,  Barmen^  1S70; 
idem,  Ueber  den  Zueiand  naeh  dem  Tode,  3d  ed.,  GQt«rs- 
lob,  1892;  JahrbUcher  fiir  deuUehe  Theoloffie,  1S74,  no. 
2  (by  Stuehelin),  1877,  no.  2  (by  Kdstiin);  J.  Hall,  How 
are  the  Dead  Raited,  and  with  what  Body  do  they  come  f 
Hartford.  1875;  D.  W.  Faunce,  Reettrrection  in  Nature 
and  in  Reveiaiion:  an  ArsummU  and  a  Mrditationt  Now 
York,  1884;  C.  E.  Luth&rdt.  Lehre  von  den  leizten  Dingen, 
3d  ed  ,  L<*ip«ic,  1885;  H.  W.  Rinck,  Vom  ZuUand  nach 
dtm  Todt,  Boael.  188&;  F.  Splittjterber,  Tod,  Forliebtn, 
und  Auferttehung,  4  th  «d.,  Halle^  1885;  R.  Kabbrh. 
EBchatoloffie  dee  Faulu*,  QbtUatm*  1893;  W,  Milligan, 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  An  Exposition  of  J  Cor- 
inthiajiM  r».,  Edinburgh.  1894;  C*  S.  Gerhard.  Death  and 
the  Resurrection,  Philadeiphia,  1895;  P.  Ciajinooe.  11 
Trireffno  {Delia  Resurrexione  de  Morte),  3  voU.^  Rome, 
1896;  W.  F.  Whitehon»e,  Tfte  Redemption  of  the  Body. 
Loodon,  1895;  E*  Huntingford,  The  Resitrreciion  of  the 
Body,  ib.  1897;  J,  Maynard,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
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ib.  1897;  J.  Hughea-Oamea,  On  the  Nature  of  the  Resur- 
nvtion  of  the  Body,  ib.  1898:  J.  Tolfer.  The  Coming  Kino- 
dam  of  God,  ib.  1902;  L.  Kesaler,  Heiigxi}»e  Wirklichkeit. 
Von  der  Getpissheit  der  Auferriehung*  G5ttin£eii,  1903; 
E.  Wolfadorf,  Die  AuferUehung  der  ToUn,  Bambeiii.  1904; 
J.  H.  Hyslop,  Peychicai  Research  and  the  ResttrreeHon, 
Boston,  1908;  C.  K.  Htaudt,  The  Idea  of  the  Reswrecti&n 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  PmW.  Chicago.  UHO;  D,  Vdlter,  Die 
Entetehuno  dee  Giaubenji  an  die  AufersteHung  Jesu*  Strai- 
burg.  1910;  J,  G.  Bj6rklund.  Death  and  Resurrection  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Celt  Theory,  Chicago.  1910. 

RETABDLUM,     See  Ai.tab,  IIL,  1,  b,  c. 

RETTBERGp  ret'barH,  FEIEDRICH  WILHELM: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Celle  (22  m.  n.n.e,  of 
Hanover)  Aug.  21,  1805;  d.  at  Marburg  Apr.  7, 
1S49.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gotr- 
tingen  (1824^27;  Ph.D.,  1S29),  and  after  teaching 
at  the  gj'mnasium  of  his  native  eity  from  1827-30 
went  to  Gottingen  as  leeturer  in  theologjs  where  he 
was  associate  professor  (1834-38),  and  asaiatant 
pastor  at  the  Jakobikirche  after  1833.  In  18;i8  he 
was  called  to  Marburg  im  full  professor  of  theology 
and  retiuned  this  jKksitioa  until  hia  death.  His  most 
important  writings  are  those  on  church  history »  be- 
ginning with  a  monograph  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Cyprian  (Gottingen*  ISi^l),  and  continuing  with  a 
volume  treating  of  the  papal  history  of  the  thir^ 
teenth  century  to  carry  on  J,  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Hand- 
buck  der  christli^hen  Kirchengeschichie  (Giessenr 
IS^M).  Rettberg's  chief  work,  however,  was  his 
Kircfienge^chichie  Deuischksndif  (2  vols.,  GSttiogen, 
1846-48),  extending  from  the  ear  best  period  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
an  apologetic  monograph  Ueher  die  Heihlehren  des 
Chri^tentuTits  nach  den  Grundaaizen  der  epajigelisch-- 
lutherUchen  Kirche  (Leipeic,  1838),  and  of  the  pos- 
thumous i7efigwisp/ii^apAte  {Marburg,  1850). 

(J.  A.  WAGENMA2«*t) 
Bidliooraphy:  The  funeral  nermoo  by  E.  Hcuke  oontaina 
an  account  of  Ketiherst*a  VftitingB  and  »er\'iceB  to  the  Uni- 
vuraity  of  Marburg,  and  the  n&mci  writer  wrote  the  neoro- 
loiE  in  KasseiKJie  Zeituna,  no,  15«  1A49,  and  iswued  an  np- 
preciation  in  Latin,  Marbui^,  1849.  Cotuiiilt  also  O. 
Gerlaod,  Hessischs  Gsishtten-,  Sehriftsteiier-  tmd  KUnstter- 
Oeschichte,  I  IGS  aqq..  Gawcl,  1^63. 

RETTIG,    HlIinaCH    CHMSTIAH   MICHAEL: 

Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Gicssen  July  30,  1799; 
d.  at  Zurich  Mar.  24,  18^56.  He  studied  in  his  na- 
tive city,  became  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  there 
aad  privat-docent  at  the  university  in  18SZ;  and 
was  called  to  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Zurich  in  1833,  His  ejirUest  writing  was  De  tem- 
pore quo  magi  Beihhhemum  venerird  (C lessen,  1823). 
This  was  followed  by  De  quatuar  evangdiorum  ca- 
nornicorum  origins  (1S24),  discuasions  concerning 
the  Fourth  Gojapel;  next  came  some  philosophical 
treatises  dealing  also  with  the  Greek  classics  (1826- 
1828) ;  Da«  cntrnMich  dlteste  Zeugnis  fiir  die  Echt- 
heil  der  in  den  Kanmi  des  Neuen  Te&t4imeni&  aufge- 
nommenen  Apokolijpse  (Leipsic^  1829);  and  Qutxi^ 
tiones  Philippenses  (Giessen,  1831)^iii  all  of  wliich 
he  displayed  rationahstic  leanings.  But  in  his  next 
book,  though  not  bound  by  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
he  appeared  as  a  faithful  adherent  of  BibUcal  teach- 
ing concerning  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  Die  freie 
protestanHsche  Kirche  oder  die  kirtMichen  VerfoB- 
sungBgrundsdize  des  Evangdiums  (Giesaenr  1832);  in 
the  first  part  of  this  he  dealt  with  the  relation  of 
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Church  and  State,  arguing  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Church;  in  the  second  part  he  worked  out  in  detail 
a  plan  for  a  free  organization.  The  work  showed 
great  originality,  and  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that 
it  would  have  as  great  influence  upon  the  Church  of 
his  time  as  the  counsel  of  Melanchthon  had  had  in 
its  time;  he  dedicated  it  to  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  two  Hesses.  After  his  call  to  Zurich  he  issued 
a  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Sangallensis  of  the  Gospels 
(Zurich,  1836).  (0.  KbCqbb.) 

BxBUOORAPHT.    K.  W.  Justi,  Qrvndlaot  ku  einer  heuitehen 
Od^hHei^  .  .  .  OnehiehU,  pp.  632-636.  Maii>ui«.  1831. 

RBUBLIN,  reibOin  (ROEUBLI,  RAEBL),  WIL- 
HELM:  Swabian  Anabaptist;  b.  at  Rottenburg- 
on-the-Neckar  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  about  1480; 
d.  after  1550,  probably  at  Znaim  (47  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Vienna).  His  name  appears  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms— Reiblin,  R5ubli,  R^ublin,  Reubel,  R&bl, 
R&bel,  Reble,  Rubli,  Rublin,  being  some  of  the  al- 
ternative spellings.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  It  is  to  be  presimied  that  his  parents  were 
somewhat  well-to-do,  as  in  1550  (the  last  notice  of 
him)  he  asks  King  Ferdinand  for  permission  to  avail 
himself  of  his  inheritance  in  Rottenburg.  He  seems 
to  have  received  priestly  orders  before  his  matricu- 
lation at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1507.  After 
two  years'  study  at  Freiburg  he  removed  to  the 
University  of  TObingen,  where  he  was  enrolled  Aug. 
21,  1500.  On  July  2,  1510,  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Greisheim  in  Schafifhausen.  On  July  24,  1521 , 
he  became  people's  priest  at  St.  Albans  in  Basel, 
having  no  doubt  already  alined  himself  with  the 
opponents  of  the  old  order.  His  eloquent  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  and  bold  denimciation  of  the 
prevailing  corruptions  and  superstitions  attracted 
audiences  estimated  by  contemporaries  at  3,000. 
The  trade  gilds  gave  him  their  enthusiastic  support. 
The  veneration  of  images  and  the  keeping  of  eccle- 
siastical fasts  he  strongly  discouraged.  In  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  procession  of  1522  he  carried  a  large 
Bible  instead  of  relics,  saying,  "  This  is  the  truly 
sacred  thing,  the  others  are  merely  dead  bones." 
For  this  reckless  zeal  he  was  banished  by  the  coun- 
cil June  27.  He  was  invited  to  a  pastorate  at  Lauff- 
enburg,  but  the  Austrian  authorities  prevented  his 
acceptance.  In  the  autimm  following  he  was  in 
Zurich,  where  he  frequently  preached  in  the  city 
and  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  and  in  1523  he 
settled  at  Wytikon.  He  was  married  to  Adelheid 
Leemann  Apr.  28,  1523.  Soon  afterward  he  began 
to  call  in  question  the  Scriptural  authority  and  the 
propriety  of  infant  baptism.  Acting  on  his  advice 
several  parents  withheld  their  infants  from  christen- 
ing and  incurred  severe  punishment  therefor.  The 
antipedobaptist  sentiment  extended  to  Zollikon 
and  the  punishment  of  recusants  called  forth  dec- 
larations against  infant  baptism  by  Rrotli,  Grebel, 
Blaurock,  Castelberg,  Manz,  and  others.  In  the 
Zurich  disputation  of  Jan.  17,  1525,  on  infant  bap- 
tism Reublin  was  one  of  the  antipedobaptist  speak- 
ers and  he  was  among  the  first,  shortly  before  or 
shortly  after  the  disputation,  to  introduce  believers' 
baptism.  Banished  from  Zurich  he  went  first  to 
Greisheim  and  then  to  Waldshut,  where  he  induced 
Hubmaier  (q.v.),  already  convinced  against  infant 
baptism,  to  lead  his  adherents  in  submitting  to  be- 


lievers' baptism.    About  Easter,  1525,  he  baptized 
Hubmaier  and  about  sixty  others  and  shortly  after- 
ward Hubmaier  baptized  about  300  more.    After 
months  of  successful  itinerant  preaching  he  spent 
some  time  in  Strasburg  in  1526.    Afterward  in  as- 
sociation with  Michael  SatUer  (q.v.)  he  labored  with 
remarkable  success  at  Rottenburg,  his  home  town, 
and  from  there  extended  his  evangeliaing  activity 
to  Reutlingen,  Ulm,  and  Esslingen,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  among  antipedobaptistB  as  **  Pas- 
tor Wilhelm."    He  is  next  foimd  a  second  time  in 
Strasburg,  where  he  asked  for  a  public  disputation 
with  the  ministers.    His  request  was  denied  by  the 
council  on  prudential  groimds,  but  private  discus- 
sion with  the  ministers  was  arranged  for.    He  was 
throiK-n  into  prison  Oct.  22,  1528.    Having  become 
"  miserably  sick  and  lame  "  he  was  released  (Jan., 
1520)  and  banished  with  the  threat  that  drowning 
would  be  the  penalty  of  returning.    Failing  to  se- 
cure permission  to  reside  in  Constance,  he  made  his 
way  with  wife  and  children  to  Moravia,  where  be 
entered  the  Austerlitz  household  of  the  commu- 
nistic antipedobaptist  society  whose  head  waa  Jacob 
Wiedemann.     Wiedemann,    no   doubt,    suspected 
from  the  first  in  Reublin  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
ideals   of  the   community   and    may   have   been 
unwilling  to  have  the  eloquence  of  the  learned 
newcomer  brought  into  comparison  with  his  own 
imcultured  preaching.    ReubUn  is  said  to  have  criti- 
cised severely  the  disorder  that  prevailed  and  Wiede- 
mann resented  his  expression  of  opinion.    Though 
urged  by  several  of  the  members  to  invite  Reublin 
to  preach  he  persistently  refused  and  when,  after 
his  return  from  a  journey^  he  was  informed  that 
Reublin  had  preached  without  his  peimission  he 
was  so  indignant  that  he  denounced  and  excom- 
municated him  and  refused  to  give  him  a  hearing 
though  urged  to  do  so  by  Reublin's  friends.    With 
about  150  sympathizers,  Reublin  made  his  way  al- 
most empty-handed  to  Auspitz,  where  a  new  com- 
munity was  formed  that  suffered  great  hardship. 
In  Jan.,  1531,  he  was  denounced  and  excommuni- 
cated by  Jacob  Huter,  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
Austerlitz  and  Auspitz  communities  to  assist  them 
in  settling  difficulties  that  had  arisen,  on  the  ground 
of  his  imperfect  observance  of  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute community  of  goods  which  the  latter  and 
the  majority  of  the  brethren  r^arded  as  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel.     He  disappears  from  view 
for  over  twenty  years,  discouraged  no  doubt  by  his 
inability  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  Moravian 
antipedobaptists  and  being  excluded  from  the  lands 
in  which  his  early  years  had  been  spent  by  the  gen- 
eral execution  of  the  sanguinary  edict  of  Speyer  of 
1529.    In  1554  old  and  infirm  he  returned  to  Basel 
and  begged  for  permission  to  reside  there  and  en- 
gage in  humble  service  for  the  sick  and  poor.    He 
was  not  encouraged  to  remain,  but  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  given  him  to  defray  his  expenses 
at  a  health  resort.    He  returned  to  Moravia  and  is 
last  heard  of  in  1559  (as  above). 

A.  H.  Newman. 
BiBUooRAPRT.  A  sketch  of  the  life  is  furnished  by  G.  Bc»- 
sert  in  BUUUr  fUr  WUrttemberffucfu  KirchengttehiekU, 
1889.  no0.  10-12.  1800.  noe.  1-2.  Consult  further:  C.  A. 
Ck>raeliu8.  OfchxchU  des  mUrtMlertchen  Aufruhra,  Leipsie; 
1865-60;  E.  Egli,  Die  ZUrdur  WimUrUlufer,  Zurich.  1878^ 
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idem,  Actentammluno  tntr  OetehichU  der  ZUrcher  Reforma- 
Hon,  ib.  1879:  J.  Beck,  OeachichtsbUcher  der  WiedertAufer 
in  Oetterreich'Ungam,  Vienna,  1883;  L.  Keller,  Die  Re- 
formation und  die  Alteren  Reformparteien,  Leipeic,  1885; 
R.  Nitsche,  Geachichte  der  Wiedert&ufer  in  der  Schweiz  tur 
RcfoTTnatiomeit,  Einsiedeln,  1885;  C.  Qerbert,  OeachichU 
der  Straeaburger  Sektenbewejung,  16S4-S5,  Strasburs,  1889; 
A.  H.  Newman,  Hiei.  of  AntirPedobaptism,  pp.  105  sqq., 
Philadelphia,  1897;  A.  Hulshof,  Geechiedenia  van  den 
Doopagetind  en  Stniaeaburgt  1626-67, 1905.  For  Reublin's 
justification  of  himself  and  complaint  of  ill-treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Moravian  communists  cf.  his  letter  to 
Pils^ram  Harfoeck  in  C.  A.  Cornelius,  ut  aup.,  vol.  il., 
BeHaoe. 

REUCHLIH,  roiH"lin'   (CAPNION),  JOHAlfKES: 

German  humanist;  b.  at  Pforzheim  (24  m.  n.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  Feb.  22,  1465;  d.  at  Bad  Liebenzell  (20 
m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  June  30,  1522.  After  a  brief 
course  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  was 
matriculated  May  10,  1470,  he  was  a  chorister  in 
his  native  toT^^i  and  then  gained  a  place  at  court  in 
the  chantry  of  the  Maigrave  Charles  I.  The  latter 
sent  him  as  companion  to  his  son  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Greek.  In 
the  summer  of  1474  he  worked  at  Basel  (B.A.,  1475; 
M.A.,  1477),  still  continuing  his  study  of  Greek.  At 
this  period  he  composed  his  Vocahulariua  brevikh 
quus  (1475),  but  his  teaching  of  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  "  sophists  " 
of  the  university.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Paris 
and  resumed  his  Greek  studies,  then  went  to  Or- 
leans in  1478  to  study  jurisprudence,  receiving  his 
degree  in  law  in  the  following  year  and  supporting 
himself  by  teaching.  He  continued  his  legal  studies 
at  Poitiers  and  became  licentiate  of  law  in  1481. 
Reuchlin  then  returned  to  Germany  and  intended 
to  lecture  at  TObingen,  but  was  requested  by  Count 
Eberhard  im  Bart  to  accompany  him  to  Rome. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  the  counselor 
of  the  coimt  and  also  practised  law  in  Stuttgart.  In 
1484  he  received  a  seat  among  the  court  judges,  and 
two  years  later  was  Eberhard's  envoy  to  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort,  besides  attending  the  coronation  of 
Maximilian  at  Aachen.  Meanwhile  Reuchlin  had 
begun  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He  visited  Rome  a 
second  time  in  1490  as  the  companion  of  the  nat- 
ural son  of  Eberhard,  and  two  years  later  the  count 
sent  him  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  at 
Linz  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  emperor  hon- 
ored Reuchlin  by  conferring  on  him  the  title  and 
privileges  of  a  palsgrave,  and  here  he  secured  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  from  the  emperor's  physician- 
in-ordinary,  the  learned  Jew  Jacob  Loans.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  mystery  of  the  Cabala  (q.v.), 
and  in  1494  his  De  verbo  mirifico  appeared,  in  which 
he  sought  to  show  that  God  and  man  meet  through 
the  revelation  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  the 
marvelous  names  of  God,  especially  in  the  tetra- 
grammaton,  the  ineffable  first  becoming  utterable 
through  the  most  marvelous  of  all  names  (which  he 
transliterated  Jhovh,  Jesus,  recalling  the  tetragram- 
maton  Yhwh)y  wherein  man  is  united  with  Crod  and 
saved. 

The  death  of  Eberhard  (Feb.  24,  1496)  brought 
Reuchlin  in  peril  of  his  life  from  the  imbridled  Eber- 
hard the  Younger  and  the  Augustinian  Konrad 
Holzinger,  who  were  opposed  to  him.  He  fled  from 
Stuttgart  to  Heidelberg  and  was  appointed  coun- 


selor and  chief  tutor  by  the  Elector  Palatine  Philip, 
Dec.  31,  1497.  In  1498  Reuchlin  again  went  to 
Rome  on  a  mission  for  his  patron,  finding  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  Hebrew  studies  with  a  learned 
Jew,  Obadiah  Sfomo,  and  meeting  Aldus  Manucius 
at  Venice.  In  Apr.,  1499,  he  was  again  at  home. 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Heidelberg, 
which  was  now  to  end,  he  had  written,  besides  Latin 
poems  and  epigrams,  two  Latin  comedies  in  imitar 
tion  of  Terence,  Sergius,  and  Henno. 

Meanwhile  Eberhard  the  Younger  had  been  de- 
posed in  WOrttembeig,  and  it  became  possible  for 
Reuchlin  to  return  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  three  judges  of  the  Swabian  alliance  until  the 
end  of  1512.  In  the  midst  of  his  official  duties  and 
his  private  practise,  he  found  time  to  publish  at 
Pforzheim,  in  1506,  his  De  rudimentis  Hebraicis. 
This  was  followed  in  1512  by  a  Hebrew  edition  of 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms  with  a  literal  Latin 
translation  and  grammatical  explanation  for  the 
use  of  b^inners;  and  in  1518  by  his  De  accerUibua 
et  orthographia  Ungues  Hebraica.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  published  in  1517  his  De  arte  cabbalisHca,  in 
which  the  cabala  was  held  to  have  been  revealed 
to  Adam  by  an  angel  and  to  have  been  preserved  in 
imbroken  tradition  to  the  time  of  the  great  syni^ 
gogue  and  then  transmitted  by  it  to  the  writers  of 
the  Talmud.  The  cabala  was  further  asserted  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
which  had  drawn  from  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Per- 
sian sources.  The  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  cabala 
were  emphasized  and  the  various  methods  of  gemar 
tria  were  explained  and  exemplified. 

During  this  period  Reuchlin  became  involved  in 
the  controversy  which  was  to  embitter  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  As  early  as  1505,  in  his  missive, 
Warumb  die  Juden  so  lang  im  elend  eindf  he  had  held 
that  the  wretchedness  of  the  Jews  was  a  punish- 
ment for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  their 
stubborn  unbelief.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
wish  them  persecuted,  but  prayed  that  Crod  might 
enlighten  them.  But  Johann  Pfefferkom,  a  con* 
verted  Jew,  acted  differently.  He  sought  to  compel 
the  Jews  to  surrender  all  books  contrary  to  the  C^hris- 
tianfaith  and  to  attend  sermons  preached  for  their 
conversion.  Pfefferkom's  course  won  the  approval 
of  the  emperor,  who,  on  Aug.  19,  1509,  issued  a 
mandate  requiring  compliance  with  his  plans. 
Reuchlin  declined  to  cooperate  with  Pfefferkom, 
while  Uriel,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  forbade  Pfefferkom 
to  work  in  his  archdiocese  until  further  notice. 
Meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  had  complained 
to  the  emperor  that  Pfefferkom  was  ignorant  in  these 
matters,  and  Maximilian  placed  Uriel  in  charge  of  the 
confiscation,  at  the  same  time  directing  him  to  as- 
semble certain  scholars  and  others,  including  Reuch- 
lin, and  then  to  decide  the  matter.  But  Uriel  de- 
layed, and  on  July  6, 1510,  Pfefferkom  obtained  from 
the  emperor  a  new  requirement  that  the  archbishop 
should  merely  secure  the  written  opinions  of  those 
he  had  before  been  directed  to  consult,  these  deci- 
sions being  intended  for  the  emperor's  consideration. 
On  Oct.  6,  1510,  Reuchlin  accordingly  delivered  his 
opinion.  He  distinguished  between  obvious  impie- 
ties, such  as  the  Niza^on  and  the  Toledoth  Yeehu, 
which  should  be  destroyed  after  legal  investigation 
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and  condemnation,  and  the  others,  which  should  be 
preserved.  The  latter  were  divided  into  six  cate- 
gories, characterised  partly  as  having  no  bearing 
on  Christianity  (as  philosophy  and  natural  science), 
partly  as  unobjectionable  (liturgies),  partly  as  in- 
dispensable for  understanding  t^e  Bible  (commen- 
taries), partly  as  defending  the  Christian  faith  (the 
cabala),  and  partly  as  containing  much  of  value 
along  with  superstition  (the  Talmud).  He  likewise 
held  that  the  Jews  were  not  heretics,  but  could 
claim  legal  protection.  The  opinions  of  the  other 
scholars  were  radically  different,  and  Maximilian 
determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  diet,  but 
no  actual  steps  were  ever  taken. 

The  literary  controversy,  however,  still  dragged 
on,  and  Pfefferkom  finaUy  offered  to  be  judged  by 
the  emperor,  the  archbishop  of  Mains,  a  university, 
or  the  inquisitor.  Reuchlin  replied  to  Pfefferkom  in 
his  Angenapiegd  (1511),  but  the  pastor  at  Frankfort, 
Peter  Meyer,  judging  the  book  heterodox,  inhibited 
it  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Dominican  Jakob  Hoch- 
straten,  inquisitor  of  the  province  of  Mainz,  who 
submitted  it  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Cologne. 
Arnold  of  Tungem  and  the  Dominican  Konrad 
Kollin,  commissioned  to  examine  it,  required  Reuch- 
lin to  withdraw  all  copies  and  publicly  to  beg  his 
readers  to  consider  him  a  true  Catholic  and  an 
enemy  of  the  Jews  and  especially  of  the  Talmud. 
This  was  demanding  too  much,  and  after  a  series  of 
further  polemics,  including  Reuchlin's  Ain  dare 
Yerstentnus  (1512)  and  Defentio  contra  calumniatorea 
(1513),  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  silence 
both  parties  in  June,  1513.  Reuchlin  now  endeav- 
ored, through  Frederick  the  Wise,  to  have  the  man- 
date extended  to  all  his  opponents;  and  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Dominican  to  malign  Reuchlin  to  the 
elector  led  both  Luther  and  Carlstadt  to  express 
themselves  in  his  favor.  Frederick  answered  the 
Dominican  with  diplomatic  reserve;  but  meanwhile 
the  Cologne  faction  had  secured  from  the  emperor 
the  confiscation  of  the  DefensiOf  while  Hochstraten 
had  gained  the  condemnation  of  the  Augenspiegd 
from  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Cologne,  Mainz, 
Erfurt,  and  Paris.  Reuchlin  was  accordingly  cited 
before  the  court  of  the  inquisition  at  Mainz  (Sept. 
0,  1513).  He  failed  to  appear,  but  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  then  went  to  Mainz  in  the  hope  of  a  peace- 
able understanding.  Failing  in  this,  he  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who  entrusted  the  decision  to 
the  Palsgrave  George,  bishop  of  Speyer  (Nov.,  1513). 
Gleorge  cited  the  parties  concerned  and  ddegated 
judgment  to  the  learned  canon  Thomas  Truchsess, 
a  pupil  of  Reuchlin's.  On  Mar.  29,  1514,  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  Reuchlin,  whereupon  Hoch- 
straten appealed  to  the  pope,  and  a  committee  of 
twenty-two  was  finally  appointed,  which,  on  July 
2,  1516,  decided  in  Reuchlin's  favor.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  a  papal  mandatum  de  supersedendo 
was  issued,  and  judgment  was  postponed  indefi- 
nitely, though  Hochstraten  remained  for  a  year  in 
Rome,  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Augenspiegd, 


Reuchlin  had  the  83rmpathy  of  the  Humanists,  as 
was  evidenced  both  by  their  letters  addressed  to  him, 
which  he  published  as  Clarorum  virorum  epistola 
(TQbingen,  1514,  and  Zurich,  1558)  and  EpUtda 
cbKurorum  virorum  (q.v.).  He  had  a  powerful  pro- 
tector in  Franz  von  Sickingen  (see  Sickinoen,  Fbanz 
von),  who  warned  the  Dominicans,  and  especially 
Hochstraten,  to  leave  Reuchlin  in  peace.  A  final 
court  was  now  determined  upon,  which  met  at  Frank- 
fort in  May,  1520,  and,  condemning  Hochstraten's 
attitude,  recommended  that  the  provincial  should 
prevail  on  the  pope  to  end  the  controversy  and 
enjoin  silence  on  both  parties,  while  the  Dominican 
chapter  deposed  Hochstraten  from  his  oflices  of 
prior  and  inquisitor.  At  Rome,  however,  Reuchlin 
was  now  considered  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Luther, 
and  on  June  23,  1520,  the  papal  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  Hochstraten.  Reuchlin  appealed 
in  vain  to  Rome,  and  Sickingen  with  equal  futility 
to  the  emperor.  But  interest  in  the  controversy 
was  at  an  end — ^the  problem  of  Luther  had  appeared. 
On  Feb.  29,  1520,  Reuchlin  was  appointed  by 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  professor  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  at  Ligolstadt,  but  early  in  the  following 
year  the  plague  compelled  him  to  go  to  Tabingen, 
where  he  lectured  in  1521-22. 

The  indirect  services  of  Reuchlin  to  the  Refor- 
mation were  considerable.  In  1518  he  recommended 
his  great-nephew  Melanchthon  as  professor  of  Greek 
at  Wittenberg;  yet  his  own  attitude  toward  Luther 
was  unsympathetic,  as  was  his  feeling  toward  the 
Reformation  in  general.  (G.  Kawesau.) 

Bibuographt:  A  notable  souroe  is  the  Ada  judiciorum  i»- 
ter  Ft.  Jacobum  HocKttnltn  .  .  .  H  Johannem  Reuehtin, 
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8.  F.  Qehxes,  Carlsruhe,  1815;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff.  Berlin. 
1830;  F.  Barham,  London,  1843;  J.  Lamey.  Pfonheim, 
1855;  and  L.  Geicer,  Leipsio,  1871.  Consult  further. 
Melanchthon's  Oratio  continent  hiatoriam  J.  Capnionit,  m 
CR,  xi.  999  sqq.;  L.  Qeicer,  Johann  Reuehlina  BrUfueek- 
•d,  TQbingen,  1875;  idem,  in  VierUijahntehrift  far  Kyibff 
%md  LUteratwr  der  RenaUmnee,  i  (1886),  116  sqq.;  £. 
Schneider,  in  ZeiUchnft  far  Oe*ehiehU  de»  Ober- 
rheina,  ziii.  547-599;  F.  W.  H.  Cremans,  De  J.  HoetutraH 
vita  et  ecripUs,  Bonn,  1869;  L.  Geiger.  Daa  Stydium 
der  hdniliadien  Sprache  in  DeuUehland,  Brealau,  1870; 
idem.  Renaietanee  vnd  Humanitmuat  pp.  504  sqq., 
Berlin,  1882;  D.  F.  Strauss,  Ulrieh  von  HvUen, 
Leipsic,  1871;  Horawita,  in  the  SiUungtberichU  ot 
the  Vienna  royal  academy,  philosophic-historical  daai. 
1877;  K.  Hartfelder.  DeuUche  UebereeUunoen  klassiacher 
SchrifUteller  atudem  Heidetberger  Humanietenkreie,  Heidel- 
berg, 1884;  O.  H.  Putnam,  Booka  and  their  Makera,  L 
426  sqq..  ii.  172.  202.  226.  237.  New  York.  1897;  idem. 
Cenaorahip  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  i.  83  sqq..  233.  335  sqq.. 
ii.  44  sqq..  217,  ib.  1907;  J.  Janssen.  Hist,  of  the  German 
People,  iii.  44  sqq..  St.  Louis.  1900;  F.  A.  Gasquet.  The 
Eve  of  the  Reformation,  159-160,  163-165,  New  York. 
1901;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  L  572  sqq..  u.  695- 
696.  New  York.  1902-04;  N.  Paulus.  Die  deulachen  Domi- 
nikaner  im  Kampfe  gegen  Luther,  pp.  94  sqq..  119  sqq.. 
Fxeiburs.  1903;  T.  M.  Lindsay.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation, 
i.  67  sqq..  New  York,  1906;  the  introduction  to  the  Epia- 
tolcB  obacurorum  virorum,  ed.  F.  Q.  Stokes.  London.  1909: 
Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  2,  pp.  625-630;  O.  Pflcidcper. 
Devdopment  of  ChriaUanity,  177-179,  New  York,  1910; 
Hefele,  Coru^liengeechichU,  viii.  774  sqq.;  KL,  x.  1101-1109. 
Most  of  the  works  which  deal  with  Uie  Reformation  and 
the  early  Refonnen  have  soma  diseuaaioD  of  Reuchlin. 
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